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If  the  oonolading  portion  of  Lord 
Stanhope's  well-written  work  pro7e 
less  generally  attractive  than  that 
which  went  before,  the  cause  is  to 
be  sought  for,  neither  in  the  compa- 
rative animportance  of  the  events 
therein  recorded,  nor  in  any  lack  of 
akiU  on  the  part  of  the  noble  bio- 
grapher in  telling  hb  story.  The 
story,  on  the  contrary,  is  well  and 
dearly  told,  and  it  ranges  over  an 
interval  than  which  the  history  of 
the  world  embraces  none  more  im- 
portant. Bat  for  this  very  reason 
the  writer  labonrs  under  great  dis- 
advantages. He  has  to  deal  with 
matters  which  have  been  so  often 
and  so  fully  handled  that  few  per- 
sons arrived  at  early  manhood  can 
be  wholly  unacquainted  with  them ; 
while  to  such  as  have  passed,  like 
ourselves,  the  meridian. line  of  life, 
they  present  scarcely  any  feature 
that  }§  new.  For  Mr.  Pitt's  later 
life  was,  more,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  any  great  man  of  modem  times, 
entirely  a  public  life.  Be  may  be 
said  to  have  run  bis  course  to  an  end 
without  any  domesticity  whatever. 


Singularly  exempt  from  the  pas- 
sions which  have  their  good  as  well 
as  their  evil  proclivities,  he  formed 
no  family  connections,  and  en- 
tered into  few  private  intimacies. 
Once,  and  only  once,  he  appears  to 
have  hovered  on  the  brink  of  matri- 
mony. The  conversation  and  man- 
ners of  Lord  Auckland's  daughter 
caught  his  fancy,  and  he  became,  in 
consequence,  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  house  of  his  friend;  but  when 
it  was  suggested  to  him  that  inti- 
macies of  this  sort  mean  something, 
and  that  something  means  mar- 
riage, he  instantly  withdrew.  The 
reason  assigned  by  himself  for  de- 
clining a  formal  proposal  was  lack 
of  means  to  support  a  family;  but 
when  we  remember  that  he  was  in 
the  receipt  of  at  least  £10,000  a- 
year,  and  that  £8000,  being  the 
salary  then  attached  to  the  Lord- 
Wardenship  of  the  Oinque-Ports, 
was  independent  of  the  revenues 
of  political  office,  we  find  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accepting  this  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  fact 
we  rather  believe  to  be,  that  he  had 
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no  inclination  to  the  society  of 
women  ;  and  we  know  that,  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  he  cared  for 
little  else  than  politics.  Uence  we 
look  in  vain,  eyen  in  the  pnges  of 
so  accarate  and  paiostakiog  a 
writer  as  Lord  Stanhope,  for  those 
minute  tonchea  of  individual  char- 
acter which  give  its  peculiar  chann 
to  biography.  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  great 
statesman,  the  indefatigable  work- 
er, the  mainstay  of  order,  and  of 
the  law's  supremacy  at  home, — the 
pertinacious  opponent  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  and  of  French 
ambition  abroad — ^is  kept  distinctly 
before  us;  but  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
home-circle,  unbending  to  all  who 
approach  him,  throwing  out  loose 
observations,  and  giving  and  tak- 
ing as  common  men  do,  we  hear 
little  or  nothing.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears  to  Os  that 
we  shall  best  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  present  paper  if  we  abstain 
from  meddling  with  the  thread  of 
Lord  Stanhope's  narrative,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  one  or  two  points 
in  Mr.  Pittas  career  which  have 
either  escaped  heretofore  the  notice 
of  historians,  or  been  touched  upon 
BO  lightly  as  to  make  no  very  dis- 
tinct impre.«sion  upon  the  public 
mind. 

On  Mr.  Pitt's  merits  as  a  finan- 
cier and  adminiiftrator  in  times 
of  peace,  writers  of  all  parties  seem 
to  be  agreed.  Even  I^rd  Macaulay 
gives  him  credit  for  the  wisdom  of 
his  general  views,  though  he  ob- 
jects, as  might  be  expected,  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  on  par- 
ticular occasions  carried  into  efiect. 
It  is  admitted,  likewise,  that  among 
what  are  called  liberal  politicians, 
few  were  prepared  to  go  further  in  the 
way  of  wholesome  change  than  he. 
His  was  tiue  Toryism — not  a  policy 
of  repression.  Ho  was  honestly  desir- 
otL<s  whilo  he  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  Established  Church,  to  repeal 
or  greatly  modify  those  harsh  laws 
with  which  Whig  Governments  and 
Whig  t'arliaments  had  encumbered 
the  Statute-book.  He  was  honestly 
desirous  to  place  upon  a  footing  of 
political  equality  all  classes  of  the 


King's  subjects,  whatever  forms  of 
Christianity  they  might  profess. 
In  like  manner  be  had  arranged  a 
scheme  for  the  gradual  transfer  of 
the  snfiVage  from  decayed  boroughs 
to  growing  towns;  which,  had  cir- 
cumstances enabled  him  to  carry 
into  effect,  would  have  saved  the 
country  from  what  it  had  to  go 
through  in  1881.  But  Mr.  Pitt, 
unlike  Liberals  by  profession,  was 
neither  a  bigot  nor  a  fanatic.  Ho 
knew  that  measures  g*)od  in  them- 
selves cease  to  be  good  if  they  be 
carried  inopportunely.  He  was 
able  to  do  what  tiew  statesmen 
seem  to  be  capable  of  achieving — 
to  balance  the  profit  of  success  in 
some  favourite  device,  against  the 
loss  to  be  incurred  by  shaking,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  it^  society  to 
its  centre.  No  minister,  for  exam- 
ple, ever  desired  more  earnestly 
than  he  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
constitution  to  Roman  Catholic$>. 
His  plan  of  union  between  the 
Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  embraced  arrangements  for 
bringing  that  purpose  about;  yet 
he  relinquished  that  purpose  in  de- 
ference to  a  necessity  which  he  felt 
to  be  more  urgent  than  the  pur- 
pose itself.  Is  he  justly  censurable 
for  this?  A  moment's  considera- 
tion will  show  that  he  really  could 
not  help  himself.  In  the  first 
place,  his  own  friends,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  Administration, 
paralyzed  his  efforts  by  an  act  of 
the  grossest  treachery.  In  the  next 
place,  not  the  royal  will  alone,  but 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  was 
against  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  party  in  the  Slate  strong 
enough  to  form,  though  not  per- 
haps sufiSciontly  strong  to  carry  on, 
a  Government  without  him,  was 
pledged  at  all  hazards  t<^  force 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
a  measure  which  the  King,  it  was 
well  understood,  would  abdicate 
rather  than  confirm.  Was  Pitt 
right  or  wrong  in  saving  the  coun- 
try from  an  ineffable  convulsion, 
though  the  price  which  he  paid  for 
so  doing  was  the  abandonment  of 
a   fayourite   project^    and   the   cer- 
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tainty  of  faaTing  his  OAvn  bononr 
as  a  politician  called  in  question  Y 
Let  OS  endeavoar,  in  very  few 
word^  to  describe  how  the  case 
really  stood. 

So  early  as  1792  a  bill  was  intro- 
dnced  into  the  Iris<h  Parliament  for 
repealing  some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
of  the  laws  which  bore  hard  upon  Ro- 
man Oathotics.    It  was  proposed  in 
this  bill  to  sanction  the  marriage  of 
Protestants  with  Koman    Catholics, 
by  exempting  them   from  the  for- 
feiture of   their   rights   to  vote  at 
€lections    in    consequence   of    such 
marriage.     Attorne}s   were   at   the 
same  time  allowed  to  take  Roman 
Catholics  for  clerks;    and  leave  was 
given    to   open    schools   without   a 
Ireence  from  the   Protestant  bishop 
of  the  diocese.     The  measure  was 
cot  only  JDst  in  itself,  but  it  was 
eminently      politic ;      for     Ireland, 
like  Great  Britain,  had  caught  the 
fever    of    the    French    Revolution, 
and    the    Roman    Catholic   popula- 
tion, as  yet  m  many  instances  loyal, 
took    advantage   of    the   difficalties 
which    beset    the    Govern ment    to 
press  their  claims.    Mr.  Pitt's  views 
in  favour  of  Ireland  did  not,  how- 
ever, stop  there.     He  induced  Lord 
Westmoreland,  the  Tory  Lord-Lieu- 
t«nant,  himself  an   ultra-Protestant, 
and   leaning  for  support  exclusively 
on  certain  high  Protestant  families, 
to  open  the  session  of   1*793   with 
an    announcement    that    the   King 
waa  anxious  for  ^a  general    unioii 
of   sentiment   among  all   classes  of 
tiis  Bobjects   and  that,  entertaiDing 
these   views^    his    Majesty    trusted 
that   the  situation  of  his    Catholiis 
subjects  would    eng^e    the    serious 
att«ntion  of  the  Legislature.^* 

In  pursuance  of  the  intentions 
thiw  shadowed  forth,  a  bill  for  the 
farther  relief  of  Roman  Catholics 
was,  on  the  4th  of  February  1798, 
introduced  into  tke  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  It  repealed  every  pen- 
alty and  disability  affecting  the 
education  of  children  and  the  suc- 
cession to  estates.  It  enabled  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  hold  civil  and 
military  offices,  with  the  exception 
of  a  certain   number   which    were 


specified  in  the  Act.  Above  all,  it 
admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  vote 
at  elections,  without  taking  any 
other  oaths  than  those  of  allegiance 
and  abjuration.  In  itself  this  was 
a  prodigions  step  in  advance;  but 
it  was  still  more  important,  looking 
to  the  remote  consequences  involved 
in  it.  The  abolition  of  all  the  other 
disabilities  under  which.  Roman 
Catholics  still  lay,  could  only  be  a 
question  of  time.  For,  the  moment 
you  admit  a  body  of  religionists  to 
vote  for  the  men  wlio  shall  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Legislature,  yon 
pave  the  way — ^and  a  very  broad 
and  obvious  way  it  is — for  the  ad- 
mission of  members  of  tlyeir  own  body 
into  the  Legislature  itself. 

Great  as  these  concessions  were, 
they  satisfied  nobody.  The  ultra- 
Protestants  complained  of  them  as 
too  extensive;  the  parties  bene- 
fited pronounced  them  to  be  too 
narrow.  Revolutionary  principles 
continued  to  spread,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
became  more  and  more  convinced 
that  he  must  continue  to  temper 
the  firmness  which  he  was  prepared 
to  exercise  with  further  concilia- 
tion. He  cast  about,  therefore,  to 
strengthen  himself  by  taking  into 
t^e  Cabinet  statesmen  who  should 
be  prepared  to  support  him  in  both 
courses,  and,  in  1794,  accepted  as 
his  colleagues  the  heads  of  that 
section  of  poiiticians  whieli  came 
afterwards  to  be  recognised  as  the 
Grenvillite?-  This  was  followed  in 
1795  by  the  recall  of  Lord  West- 
moreland from  Ireland,  and  the 
nomination  of  Earl  Fitz- William  to 
succeed  hrm.  That  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
sentdd  to  the  latter  arrangement 
with  reluctance  is  no  proof  of  his 
Hisineerity.  He  was  unwilling  to 
throw  overboard  a  colleague  who, 
in  spite  of  some  defects  in  char- 
acter, had  worked  with  him  faith- 
folly.  And  the  manner  in  which 
the  -chaage  was  pressed  upon  him 
was  certainly  not  such  as  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  arrangement.  His 
new  friends  were  but  awkward  soli- 
citors. Their  requests  seemed  to 
him  to  savour  of  dictation,  a  ad  to 
dictation   Pitt  «oold  never  sjbmit. 
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Urged  by  Lord  Orenville  and  Mr. 
Windham  to  Bacrifice  at  the  same 
time  his  Irieh  Obanoellor,  FItz- 
Gibbon,  he  resolutely  refused.  He 
refused  also  to  inaugurate  a  new 
system  of  government  in  Ireland, 
by  superseding  abruptly  other  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  the  management 
of  the  influences  in  that  coun- 
try had  heretofore  been  intrusted. 
Moreover,  he  declined  to  remove 
Lord  Westmoreland  himself  till 
another  place  could  be  found  for 
him ;  and  he  sent  Lord  Fitz- William 
at  last  to  Dublin,  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  do  nothing  hastily, 
and,  in  every  measure  which  he 
should  originate,  to  take  the  Ohan- 
cellor  and  the  rest  of  his  subordi- 
nates ^ong  with  him.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Lord  Auckland 
thought  fit  to  mark  his  sense  of 
gratitude  for  past  favours,  by  find- 
ing fault  with  everything  which" 
his  chief  proposed  to  do.  He  wrote 
bitter  letters  to  persons  whom  he 
knew  to  be  as  dissatibfied  as  him- 
self, and  became  in  due  time  a 
party  to  a  plot  for  defeating,  by 
underhand  means,  Mr.  Pitt's  pur- 
poses. We  are  very  sorry  to  say  a 
harsh  word  of  the  father  of  so  de- 
servedly popular  a  prelate  as  the 
present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells; 
but  truth  has  stronger  claims  upon 
such  as  deal  with  history  than  per- 
sonal predilections.  The  first  Lord 
Auckland  behaved  extremely  ill  to 
his  benefactor.  Gorged  with  pen- 
sions, he  considered  himself  slighted 
because  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  changes 
now  effected,  refused  to  bring  him 
into  the  Cabinet;  and,  as  we  sliall 
take  occasion  presently  to  show, 
he  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  the 
means  which  he  adopted  to  gratify 
his  resentment 

Lord  Fitz-Williaro,  as  is  well 
known,  paid  no  regard  to  the  in- 
structions which  Mr.  Pitt  had  given 
him.  Immediately  on  arriving  in 
Dublin,  he  took  his  own  line,  and, 
ignoring  the  existence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  other  members  of  his 
Administration,  entered  at  once  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  heads  of 
th«  Roman  Catholic  party.    The  con- 


sequence was,  his  speedy  recall,  and 
a  check  given  at  a  critical  moment 
to  the  policy  which  he  had  been 
chosen  to  originate.  But  worse 
things  were  done  elsewhere.  The 
King,  nervously  idive  to  the  danger 
of  admitting  'Roman  Catholics  to 
political  power,  consulted  the  two 
highest  legal  authorities  of  the  day, 
whether  his  consent  to  the  repeial 
of  the  Test  Act  would  be  consistent 
with  the  due  observance  of  the 
coronation  oath.  Both  of  the  au- 
thorities. Lord  Kenyon  and  Sir 
John  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon), 
though  personally  opposed  in  the 
strongest  manner  tcf  Mr.  Pittas  views 
in  the  matter,  afilrmed  that  there 
could  be  no  inconsistency  in  the 
proceeding.  ^'Though  the  Test 
Act,"  they  said,  ^^  appears  to  be  a 
wise  law,  and,  in  point  of  sound 
policy,  not  to  be  departed  from, 
yet  it  seems  that  it  might  be  re- 
pealed or  altered  without  any 
breach  of  the  coronation  oath  or  Act 
of  Union  (with  Scotland).*'  This 
was  a  very  honourable  postpone- 
ment of  personal  and  party  feeling 
to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  honour. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  the 
good  names  of  other  public  men  if 
Uiey  had  acted  in  a  similar  spirit. 

Deeply  as  we  reverence  the  me- 
mory of  good  old  G^eorge  HL,  we 
canno^  deny  that  he  never  could  be 
brought  to  see  that<,  in  the  making 
or  unmaking  of  laws,  his  private 
sentiments  formed  no  fair  standard 
by  which  to  try  his  duties  as  a  con- 
stitutional king.  The  power  which 
imposes  a  political  obligation  is 
surely  competent  to  annul  it;  and  the 
coronation  oath,  as  it  was  impased 
by  the  authoritv  of  Parliament,  so 
it  could  be  binding  only  as  Ions  as 
Parliament  chose  to  enforce  it.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  convince  the  King 
of  this,  the  probabilities  are,  that 
both  Knglaod  a(id  Ireland  would 
have  escaped  from  a  great  deal  of 
mischievous  agitation;  for  in  1795 
Pitt  had  arranged  such  a  settlement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  question  as 
would  have  given  to  the  Protestant 
Government,  in  Church  and  State, 
as  great  an  amount  of  security  as 
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a  Protestant  Government  can  ever 
count  upon  in  dealing  with  the 
JPapacy.  The  Romish  clergy  were 
prepared  at  that  time  to  grant  to 
the  Grown  a  veto  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  hisfaops.  They  were 
willing,  likewise,  themselves  to 
hecome  pensioners  on  the  hoanty 
of  Parliament  Bnt  the  Kiog's 
thoughts  reverted  oontsnaally  to  the 
terms  of  his  coronation  oath;  and 
they  whose  doty  it  was  to  point 
oot  to  him  the  groundlessness  of 
his  somplefi  made  haste  to  embitter 
them.  Lord  Chancellor  Loughbo- 
longh  took  advantage  of  a  visit 
which  he  paid  at  this  time  to  the 
King  at  Weymouth,  to  undo  all 
that  the  written  opinions  of  Lord 
Eenyon  and  8ir  John  Scott  might 
have  effected.  He  not  only  adopted 
and  confirmed  the  King^s  views  on 
the  point  of  conscience,  hut  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plans  of  his  Prime 
IGnister  before  they  had  been  ma- 
tured ;  interposing  thereby,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  an  object  of  the 
deepest  national  importance,  obsta- 
cles which  Mr.  Pitt  was  never  after- 
wards able  to  sarmonnt. 

Of  all  this  Pitt  remained  in  ig- 
norance. He  went  forward,  there- 
fore, with  his  arrangements — one, 
and  not  the  least  momentous  of 
which,  aimed  at  bringing  about  a 
legislative  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  And  if  he 
did  not  pledge  his  Government  to 
the  Irish  party,  he  certainly  led  its 
chief}  to  believe  that,  provided 
they  offered  no  opposition  to  the. 
grttt  scheme,  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  would  be  conceded  to  them. 
We  must  confess  that,  with  Lord 
Stanhope,  we  are  unable  to  acqait 
our  great  statesmen  of  something 
fike  over-finessing  on  that  occasion. 
He  certainly  ought,  before  proceed- 
ing HO  far,  to  have  made  sare  of  the 
King's  assent  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement He  was  not  ignorant 
— ^he  could  not  be — that  the  Kine's 
aversion  to  break  in  on  the  settle- 
ment of  1688  was  intense ;  and 
this  knowledge  it  doubtless  was 
which  restrained  him  from  coming 


to  an  open  understanding  with  his 
Majesty  till  the  step  could  no  longer 
be  avoided.  We  inay  make  large 
allowances  for  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature  in  sach  a  ca^e,  bat  we 
cannot  approve  it  The  result  was, 
that  in  1800  the  Act  of  Union  was 
passed ;  and  that  Pitt,  forced  at  last 
to  explain  to  his  master  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Government 
stood,  foond  the  King  immovable ; 
for  treason  had  again  been  at  woi^. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Auckland  were  both  with  the  King 
before  Mr.  Pitt  sought  an  audience  ; 
and  the  King,  anticipating  every 
argument  which  his  Minister  had 
arranged,  positively  refused  to  fol- 
low his  advice.  What  could  Mr. 
Pitt  do?  His  royal  master  was 
against  him ;  so,  as  he  perfectly 
well  knew,  was  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  He  could  only  tender 
his  resignation,  which,  after  re- 
peated endeavours  to  escape  from 
so  great  a  misfortune,  the  King 
relncCantly  accepted. 

Thus  far,  we  presume,  not  even 
the  most  rabid  of  Whigs  will  say 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  tft  blame.  Cer- 
tainly, if  he  had  preferred  a  per- 
sonal crotchet  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  he  miifht  have  followed  up 
the  act  of  resignation  by  nmking 
common  cause  with  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Grey,  and  striving  to  force  upon 
the  King  the  obnoxious  measure. 
Bat,  in  the  first  place,  Pitt  was  too 
patriotic  for  such  a  course ;  and,  in 
the  next,  he  knew  very  well  that 
had  the  case  been  otherwise  he 
would  have  failed.  The  country 
was  against  Catholic  emancipation  ; 
and  an  append  to  the  constituency 
would  h/ive  brought  together  such 
a  House  of  Commons  as  no  miiiftter 
would  have  dared  to  face  with  a 
bill  tothateTect  in  his  hand.  Mr. 
Pitt,  therefore,  played  the  only  part 
which  was  worthy  of  him,  in  not 
only  not  going  into  opposition,  but 
in  promising  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment which  Mr.  Addington  was 
callea  upon  to  form,  all  the  support 
in  his  power. 

Well,  but  granting  all  this  to  be 
as  we  represent  it,  was  Mr.  Pitt  jus- 
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lified  in  giving  to  the  King  an  nn- 
called-for  assurance  that,  in  what- 
ever situation  he  might  hereafter 
find  himself,  whether  as  a  minister 
of  the  Ocown  or  a  i>rivate  member 
of  Parliament,  his  Majesty  should 
never  again  hear  more  from  him  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  or  their  claims  ? 
In  our  opinion  he  was  justified.  If 
George  III.  had  been  a  common 
roan,  or  if  the  countrj*  had  had 
any  experieDca  of  how  a  regency 
would  work,  we  might  qualify  this 
judgment.  But,  looking  to  the 
King's  .condition  of  mind — ^to  his 
constant  liability  to  the  saddest 
disease  which  afflicts  humanity — 
and  looking,  further,  to  what  were 
then  the  professed  political  creeds 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  the 
band  of  statesmen  with  whom  he 
associated,  we  really  do  not  see 
Low  Mr.  Pitt,  entertaining  the  opin- 
ions which  he  did,  could,  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  wisdom,  act  other- 
wise. He  had  to  choose  between 
carrying  a  plarticular  measure — ^a 
great  measure,  without  doubt,  and 
especially  in  favour  with  himself — 
throwing  thereby  the  influence  of 
Government  into  hands  which  he 
could  not  trost ;  and  putting  vio- 
lence upon  his  own  wishes,  besides 
postponing  indefinitely  a  particular 
good,  in  order  that  many  and  enor- 
mous evils  might  be  avoided  in  the 
meanwhile.  Whether  George  III. 
did  right  in  tlien  opposing  himself  to 
the  known  wishes  of  the  statesman 
whom,  above  all  others,  he  loved 
and  trusted  most,  is  quite  another 
question.  It  would  be  idle  now  to 
argue  that  question.  But  in  the 
wrong,  if  wrong  it  was,  he  w^as  sup- 
ported by  the. great  bulk  of  his  sub- 
jectil  very  many  of  whose 'descend- 
ants remain  to  this  day  unconvinced 
that  George  IV.,  in  following  the 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
acted  wisely. 

Again,  Pitt  has  been  blamed  by 
both  Whig  and  Tory  writers  for  his 
conduct  to  Mr.  Addington,  whom  it 
was  long  the  pleasure  of  the  former 
to  represent  as  the  mere  warming- 
I)an  of  the  great  Minister.  But  here, 
again,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Lord 


Stanhope  has  fully  vindicated  both 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  from 
reproach.  Mr.  Pitt  never  professed 
to  believe  that  Addison  had  taken ' 
office  only  to  keep  the  treasury 
benches  warm  for  him.  Tlie  more 
ardent  of  his  followers  afiected  to 
hold  this  opinion ;  and  Canning,  in 
particular,  charged  the  Doctor,  as 
he  called  him,  with  gross  breach  of 
faith,  because  he  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  make  a  cipher  of  him- 
self. But  neither  Mr.  Canning's 
views,  nor  his  manner  of  putting 
them  forward,  received  any  encou- 
ragement from  Mr.  Pitt  Doubt- 
less it  would  have  been  unnatural 
had  Pitt,  a  man  of  high  political 
genius,  been  content  to  see  the 
destinies  of  the  empire  committed 
permanently  to  the  charge  of  so  very 
commonplace  though  excellent  a 
person  as  Mr.  Addington.  And  so 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  progress 
of  events  made  more  and  more  ma- 
nifest Addington^s  incapacity,  that 
Pitt  first  grew  cool  in  the  aasistance 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  took  steps  to  over- 
turn it.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  Pitt's  opposition,  when  he 
went  into  it,  was  an  independent 
opposition.  He  declined  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  proposal  to  make  common 
cause  with  Fox,  and  lost  thereby, 
for  ever,  the  political  friendship  of 
that  proud  man.  As  to  the  charge 
that  he  retired  in  1800  because  he 
found  himself  no  longer  able  to 
carry  on  the  war,  that  we  regard, 
with  Lord  Stanhope,  as  a  weak  in- 
vention of  the  enemy.  Pitt  might 
be — ^he  probably  was — ^anxious  in 
1800  to  make  peace  with  France 
on  safe  and  honourable  terms ;  but 
there  was  no  possible  reason  why  be 
should  have  vacated  his  place  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  end.  For 
surely  the  peace  of  Amiens,  had  he 
seen  fit  to  accept  so  hollow  an  en- 
gagement, would  have  been  as  easily 
settled  with  Pitt,  as  it  was  with 
Addington,  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt's  merits  as  a  War 
Minister.     Lord  Stanhope,    as    we 
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bare  hinted  elsewhere,  contends 
that  tliis  hero  ri^esi,  in  this  respect, 
as  far  ab>7e  reproach  as  he  is  ad- 
raitteJ  to  have  done  in  his  views 
tnJ  projects  in  times  of  peace.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  cannot  agree  with 
the  noble  biographer ;  and  we  owe 
it  both  to  Iiim  and  to  the  object  of 
his  ealogie^,  to  state  some  of  the  rea- 
sooi  on  which  onr  opinion  is  foand- 
ed. 

In  dealing  with  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while 
to  waste  words  in  vindicating  Pitt's 
iiiera»ry  from^the  charge  of  wantonly 
planing  the  country  into  a  war 
which  might  have  been  avoided. 
MU  real  error  lay  in  continuing  to 
shat  his  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  which  weaker  men  cooM 
inten^rdt  rightly.  His  memorable 
French  treaty,  entered  into  at  a 
moment  when  Fi*ancj  was  approach- 
ing the  very  crisis  of  the  Revoiation ; 
hid  reda  -tion  of  English  armaments, 
by  itnd  and  sea,  just  as  the  Gonti- 
Bent  began  to  bristle  with  bayonets ; 
hi5  cnrioas  annoanceraent  in  the 
Hmse  of  Coininons,  that  a  fifteen 
years*  peace  might  be  counted  upon,, 
(miy  a  few  months  previously  to 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  to 
the  outrages  offered  to  the  rights  of 
Holland,  sufficiently  exculpate  him 
from  the  guilt  which  it  wa^  once  the 
habit  of  party  writers  and  speakers 
to  lay  to  his  door.  The  fact  is,  that 
Pitt,  engrossed  with  other  matters, 
would  not,  in  1792,  admit  the  idea 
that  the  peace  of  Enrope  coald  be 
broken.  ile  made  no  preparation, 
therefore,  for  such  a  breach.  Could 
tikis  have  happene4  had  his  genius 
for  war  been  at  all  commensurate 
with  his  genius  for  peacefal  govern- 
ment? Compare  him  in  this  respect 
with  bis  illustrions  father.  Lord 
Chatham,  then  Mr.  Pitt  the  elder, 
prognosticated  the  storm,  which 
broke,  as  be  had  foretold  it  would, 
in  the  seven  yeors^  war.  He  called 
in  vain  apon  the  Government  and 
the  HoQse  of  Commons  to  make^ 
adequate  preparations  in  time;  and,* 
when  the  war  was  begun,  he  de- 
nounced the  system  of  combined 
parsimoDjr     and     extravagance    on 


which  it  was  ondaoted.  A  reluctant 
King  and  a  hostile  Minister  were 
forced  at  last  to  take  him  into  their 
coun.sels,  and  the  management  of 
the  war  fell  at  onco  into  his  hands. 
How  grand  he  was  in  the  arrange-' 
ment  of  his  plans !  how  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  his  instruments! 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  place  both  English 
and  Hanoverian  troops  under  the 
comman.l  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia;  and  a  single  campaign  suf- 
ficed to  recover  all  that  had  been 
lost  in  three.  In  America,  his  mea- 
sures were  neither  less  prompt  nor 
less  vigorous.  The  campaign  oi 
1758  put  the  English  in  possession 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  would  have 
made  them  masters  of  Ticonderoga 
likewise,  had  General  Abercrombie 
known  how  to  handle  the  large  force 
placed  at  his  disposal.  But  it  was 
the  campaiga  of  1759  which  estab- 
lished Lord  Cljatham*s  reputation. 
He  had  taken  a  just  measure  of  the 
military  abilities  of  Wolfe,  and  made 
choice  of  him,  though  a  very  youns 
officer,  to  direct  the  most  critical 
oi^eration  of  the  war.  Tlie  attack 
upon  Qiebec  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  was  Chatham's  scheme, 
Wolfe  conducted,  with  what  results 
history  has  told.  Thus,  in  two  cam- 
paigns, was  brought  to  a  triumphant 
dose  a  contest  which  Chatham's  pre- 
decessors had  managed  to  spread  in- 
floriously  over  five,  and  which,  but 
>r  his  decision,  and  the  forethought 
which  characterised  his  arrangements, 
might  have  been  spun  out  till,  like 
the  war  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
it  extended  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 
sketch  we  have  taken  no  account  of 
the  naval  victories  which  crowned 
Lord  Chatham's  efforts.  Our  rea* 
sons  for  keeping  silenca  on  that  head 
will  be  made  apparent  by-and-by. 
Meanwhile,  if  the  reader  desire  to 
have  a  more  recent  parallel  brought  / 
under  his  notice,  let  him  compare 
Pitt  the  yonnger,  as  a  War  Minis- 
ter at  home,  with  Lord  Wellesley 
as  a  War  Minister  abroad.  The 
hitter,     having     been     assured    in 
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Leadenhall  Street  tliftt  he  wonld 
find  British  India  \i\  ft  state  of  ab- 
Bolnte  tranqninity,  quitted  England 
in  1797,  bound  oyer  to  measores 
of  economy  and  retrenchment.  He 
no  sooner  took  np  the  reins  of 
gOTernment  in  Calcutta,  than  he 
saw  that  bis  viceregal  throne  stood 
npon  the  crost  of  a  Tolcano.  The 
native  powers,  on  every  side,  were  in 
leagae  for  his  destmction.  French 
inflaence  was  paramonnt,  especially 
in  Mysore,  and  the  military  re- 
eonrces  of  his  own  province  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  His  resolution 
was  taken  in  a  moment.  He  began 
to  recruit  his  army  at  once  ;  he 
coUeoted  stores,  organised  the  meaiis 
of  transport ;  and,  anticipating  the 
enemy  in  their  plans,  took  the  field 
as  soon  as  his  own  preparations 
were  complete.  Moreover,  Lord 
Wellesley,  like  Lord  Chatham, 
knew  where  to  find  instruments 
suited  to  Lis  purpose.  Without 
superseding  good  General  Harris, 
he  had  the  moral  courage  to  bring 
forward  his  own  brother.  Colonel 
Wellesley,  and  to  place  him  in  situa- 
tions which  afforded  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  transcendent  abili- 
ties. What  the  consequences  were 
we  need  not  stop  to  describe.  Bri- 
tish India,  which  a  ruler  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp  would  have  probably 
shaken  to  pieces  amid  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  keep  danger  at  a  distance, 
went  indeed,  under  him,  through  k 
crisis^  but  it  came  out  of  the  crisir 
greater  and  stronger  than  before,  and 
took  at  once  that  lead  which  it  never 
afterwards  lost  in  the  politics  of 
Southern  Asia. 

Turn  now  to  the  early  history  of  the 
great  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  observe  how  it  was  conducted. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1792,  Pitt  had  boasted  of  his  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France,  and  spoke  of 
peace  as  insured  for  fifteen  years  to 
come.  Before  one  year  elapsed  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  declare 
war  without  a  single  preparation 
having  been  made  for  the  emer- 
gency. Nor  was  this  all.  Holland, 
threatened  in  her  independence, 
eolled,  as  by  treaty  she  had  a  right 


to  do,  npon  England  to  support 
her,  and  Pitt  sent  as  many  troops 
as  he  could  spare  to  the  Ix>w  Conn- 
tries.  Are  our  readers  aware  of  the 
amount  of  force  which  this  great 
country  furnished  to  her  ally  on 
that  occasion?  Just  1872  men  I 
Just  one  weak  brigade  of  Quards 
and  one  battery  of  foot-artillery; 
the  latter  without  horses,  the  former 
destitute  of  every  appliance  which 
soldiers  require  in  a  campaign,  ex- 
cept their  arms-  and  «mmunitionl! 
It  is  true  that  more  troops  followed 
as  they  could  be  spared  when  the 
militia  had  been  called  out,  and 
other  extraordinary  means  were  re- 
sorted to;  and  that  in  1794  some 
15,000  men  were  in  the  field.  But 
neither  then  nor  at  any  subsequent 
period  during  the  struggle  were 
these  16,000  men  supplied  with 
any  one  of  the  requisites  without 
which  an  army  cannot  be  regarded  as 
e£Soient.  Again,  Mr.  Pitt  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  army  the  Duke  of 
York — a  brave  prince,  doubtless, 
and  not  without  ability  of  a  cer- 
tain order ;  but  young,  destitute 
.of  experience,  and  .otherwise  un- 
fitted, from  his  social  habits,  for 
such  a  post.  Lord  Stanhope,  we 
perceive,  defends  Mr.  Pitt,  by  as- 
signing as  his  reason  for  this  oct 
the  King's  natural  anxiety  that  his 
favourite  son  should  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  distinction.  We 
accept  the  apology  for  all  that  it  is 
wortl).  The  King's  wishes  strong- 
ly expressed,  extenuate,  if  they  do 
not  justify,  this  first  trial  of  the 
royal  Duke^s  competency.  But 
do  they  justify  ^  repetition  of  the 
trial  after  so  signal  a  failure  as 
occurred  in  th*e  Netherlands?  Had 
Lord  Chatham  been  in  Mr.  Rtt^s 
place,  is  it  conceivable  that,  hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  recall  a 
general,  in  the  autumn  of  1794, 
from  his  command,  be  would  have 
again  placed  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  1799  ?  Such,  howerer,  was 
Mr.  Pitt's  line  of  action.  He  went 
*to  war  having  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  war.  He  endeavoured  by 
a  profuse  expenditure  of  money 
to  compensate  for  time   lost.     He 
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thought  of  nothing  except  how  to 
bring  men  into  the  field,  and  he 
gaTO  the  command  of  these  men  to 
an  incompetent  chief.  Bating  the 
latter  exception,  it  seems  to  us 
thai  the  only  statesman  with 
whom,  as  a  War  Minister,  he  can  be 
fitly  compared,  is  the  late  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Pitt  drifted  into  his 
great  straggle  with  France  pretty 
mnch  as  Lord  Aberdeen  drifted 
into  his  war  with  Bnssia.  And  Mr. 
Pitt's  army  in  the  Netherlands 
resembled,  in  its  helpless  lack  of 
ererything  necessary  to  render 
troops  effective,  the  10,000  fine  fel- 
lows whom  Lord  Aberdeen  de- 
spatched, with  sixty  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge  per  man  in  their  poaches, 
to  oTerawe  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Kossias,  and  to  protect  Turkey. 

Bnt  it  was  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  alone  that  Pitt  failed 
in  giving  proof  of  that  genius  for 
war  which  his  friendly  biographer 
claims  for  him.  When  he  had 
raised  the  British  army,  as  far  as 
regarded  numbers,  to  a  respectable 
fbotiog,  he  never  knew  what  to 
do  wiUi  it.  His  utmost  ambition 
seemed  rarely  to  go  beyond  provid- 
ing against  the  risk  of  invasion 
fi^  abroad,  and  the  conquest  of 
some  distant  French  or  J>ntch 
cokmy.  He  got  np  coalitions 
among  the  Continental  Powers,  and 
supplied  them  liberally  with  money ; 
bat  he  sent  no  men  into  the  field, 
except  a  handfial  here  and  there,  to 
act,  according  to  his  own  expression, 
as  a  diversion.  The  occupation 
and  subeeqnent  abandonment  of 
Toulon,  are  exploits  on  which  we 
have  learned  to  look  back  with 
shame.  Instead  of  (SOOO,  had  80,000 
or  40,000  British  troops  co-operated 
at  that  time  with  the  Royalists  in 
the  south  of  France,  how  different 
the  resnlt  might  have  beenl  How 
worse  than  nseless,  also,  were  the 
seizure  of  Corsica,  only  that  it 
might  be  given  up  again;  and  the 
wretched  expedition  to  Quiberon 
Bay,  at  onoe  late  in  its  execution 
and  starved  in  its  proportions.  Nor 
is  Lord  Stanhope  acting  quite  fairly 
wiien  he  claims  for  Pitt  the  merit 


of  having  arranged  the  expedition 
to  Bgypt.  The  expedition  to  Egypt 
came  abont  by  something  very  like 
an  accident  Sir  William  Erskine, 
one  of  the  few  ofiSoers  who  seems 
to  have  shown  military  talent  in  the 
war  of  American  independence,  had 
proposed  a  plan  to  the  Government 
for  co-operathig  with  the  Austrians 
in  the  reduction  of  Genoa.  The 
plan  was  approved,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  say  with  what 
amount  of  force  he  was  prepared  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  He  de- 
manded 40,000  men,  and  was  offered 
20,000.  He  argued  against  the  im- 
]K>1ioy  of  embarking  upon  a  great 
enterprise  with  inadequate  means, 
and  was  met  by  such  reasoning 
as  governments  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  are  apt  on  such  oc- 
casions to  employ.  Much  precious 
time  was  thereby  lost,  and  he  de- 
clined to  commit  himself,  except  on 
his  own  terms,  to  the  enterprise. 
The  result  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  its  own  course:  put  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  thousand  men  on 
board  of  ship;  sent  them  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  waited 
for  final  instructions  till  it  was  too 
late;  and  then  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  There  followed, 
as  is  well  known,  the  feint  upon 
Cadiz,  the  landing  at  Ferrol,  and 
one  or  two  gyrations  besides,  equally 
deserving  of  admiration.  At  last 
it  occurred  to  the  home  authorities 
that  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and 
his  troops  might  as  well  try  their 
hands  at  the  deliverance  of  Egypt 
as  waste  their  health  and  their  pa- 
tience on  board  of  ship.  To  Egypt 
they  accordingly  went;  and  British 
pluck  gained  for  the  Government — 
as  it  had  often  done  before,  and  has 
often  done  since — an  amount  of 
glory  which  was  by  no  means 
merited.  Whether  the  real  author 
of  the  enterprise  was  Pitt  or  Ad- 
dington  seems  to  us,  therefore,  to 
bear  very  little  upon  the  question 
which  we  are  now  considering.  The 
whole  affur  was  a  blunder — a  fw- 
tunate  blunder,  no  doubt,  if  we 
could  put  out  of  mind  what  might 
have   happened    had    Sir   William 
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ErskiDe   been    permitted    to    follow 
Ilia  own  lead  in  Itiilj,  but  not,  by 
any    means,    an   enterprise    to  *  be 
boasted  of  as  the  conseqaofioe  of  a  . 
far-seeing  military  policy. 

Bat  Lord  Stanhope  again  steps 
in  as  the  defender  of  the  war  ar- 
rangements of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  qaoting 
a  silly  remark  of  Lord  Granville, 
"Whose  judgment  could  we  take? 
That  of  some  old  woman  in  a  red 
ribbon?"  We  were  not  aware  till 
now,  that  the  responsible  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  formed  their  plans  of 
campaign  on  consultation  with  the 
wearers  of  red  ribbons.  We  ima- 
gined, on  the  contrary,  that  they 
first  made  up  their  own  minds  as  to 
the  course  which  it  would  be  judi- 
cious to  follow,  and  then  called  in 
the  wearers  of  red  ribbons  to  advise 
respecting  the  best  means  of  pursu- 
ing that  course.  Lord  Ohathain, 
we  believe,  himself  conceived  the 
idea  of  acting  against  Qaebec  by 
the  St.  Lawrence;  and  Lord  Liver- 
pooPs  Cabinet,  feeble  as  we  admit 
it  to  have  been,  came  to  the  deter- 
mination of  co-operating  with  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  patriots  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  both  cases  the 
advice  of  military  men  was  sought 
for,  to  help  in  the  arrangement  of 
details,  not  to  say  whither  the 
strength  of  the  country  was  to  be 
directed.  But  Mr.  Pitt,  if  we  are  to 
accept  his  biographer^s  reasoning, 
did  not  venture  to  fix  npon  a  single 
battle-field  without  consultation 
with  military  officers.  If  this  were 
really  so,  and  Pitt's  many  blunders 
arose  out  of  the  bad  advice  which  he 
received,  we  cannot  say  that  his  re- 
putation as  a  War  Minister  is,- in  our 
opinion,  vindicated  by  the  admission. 
The  choice  of  a  field  of  battle,  using 
that  expression  in  its  widest  sense, 
is  a  political  rattier  than  a  military 
question.  The  statesman  must  first 
decide  where  he  proposes  to  employ 
an  army ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
he  must  call  in  professional  experi- 
ence to  help  him  in  estimating  and 
equipping  his  means.  Lord  Liver- 
pool did  this.  He  selected  the  Pen- 
insula as  his  battle-field.  Had  he 
gone  further,  and  consulted  S'.r  Ar- 


thur Wellesley,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
force  to  be  employed,  and  the  be§t 
means  of  rendering  it  effectual,  we 
should  have  had  the  Peninsular  war 
without  doubt;  but  it  would  have 
probably  ended  within  two  years, 
insteal  of  spreading  over  seven, 
because  the  whole  military  strength 
of  the  empire  would  have  been 
thrown  into  it.  To  excuse  Pitt's 
mistakes,  therefore,  by  asserting  that 
there  was  not  a  general  ofiioer  in 
the  service  capable  of  drawing  up 
for  him  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  is 
to  beg  the  whole  question  at  issue. 
A  great  War  Minister  first  settles  in 
the  gross  his  own  plan  ot^campaign, 
and  then,  finding,  as  Chatham  and 
Wellesley  did,  the  proper  persons 
for  carrying  his  plans  into  execu- 
tion, leaves  to  them  the  settle- 
ment of  details,  and  takes  care  that 
all  tiieir  applications  are  attended 
to. 

Is  Pitt,  theb,  without  merit  as  a 
War  Minister?  and  is  Canning's 
magnificent  ballad  destitute  of 
truth  ?  Was  Pitt  not,  after  all,  "  the 
pilot  who  weathered  the  storm"? 
Far  otherwise.  Pitt  possessed  one 
quality,  the  absence  of  which  can- 
not be  atoned  for  by  a  thousand 
others^  He  was  the  bravest  of 
men;  not  physically  brave — though 
in  tliat  respect  he  stands  above  re- 
proach— but  morally  brave — wise 
and  clear-sighted  amid  all  difficulties. 
No  reverses  could  cast  him  down, 
no  disappointments  divert  him  from 
his  purpose.  Loth  to  commit  the 
nation  to  war,  he  followed  impli- 
citly the  advice  of  Polonius — . 

"  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  bnt,  being  la, 
Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee."* 

Pitt  weighed  well  the  comparative 
advantages  of  a  hollow  truce  and 
a  steady  perseverance  in  hostil- 
ities, and  he  deliberately  chose 
the  latter.  His  naval  administra- 
tion was,  besides,  excellent.  Ko 
doubt  a  mind  of  far  less  expansive 
order  is  needed  for  the  management 
of  naval  than  of  military  affairs. 
Mechanical     skill      provides  -your 
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ships;  jour  armaments  you  derive 
from  your  areenald;  your  provisions 
and  stores  form  part  of  the  eqoip- 
ment  of  yoar  fleets;*  and  after 
Vt\Y*^  all  must  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  yoar  captains  and  ad- 
mirab.  These,  supplied  with  very 
general  iostraGtions,  do  as  they 
please  within  the  limits  of  their 
n^pective  commands.  When,  like 
NcisoD,  they  happen  to  be  warmed 
with  the  fire  of  genius,  they  pass 
bejond  these  limits  and  follow  the 
enemy  to  the  world's  end.  Whatever 
merit  or  demerit  belongs  to  a  naval 
war  is,  therefore,  far  more  complete- 
ly doe  to  naval  commanders,  than 
SQcoess  or  failure  in  operations  by 
land  can  be  attributed  to  the  leaders 
c^  armies.  The  latter  are  often 
starved  by  the  home  government; 
the  fonner  can  scarcely  be  so,  as- 
suming that  they  have  wit  enough 
to  see  tbut  their  equipments  are 
complete  before  they  quit  port.  To 
claim  credit  to  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore, 
fur  the  triumphs  of  the  1st  of  June 
and  of  the  Nile,  is  to  do  scant  jus- 
tice to  the  gallant  officers  and  crews 
who,  on  these  memorable  occasions, 
so  well  sustained  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag.  No  doubt  Mr.  Pitt 
might  have  neglected  the  fleet  as 
be  did  the  army,  in  which  case 
England  must  have  become'  a^  pro- 
vince of  France,  and  the  plea'^ant 
book  now  before  ns  never  could 
have  seen  the  light;  but  we  hold 
it  to  be  nest  to  an  impossibility  for 
any  British  government  systemati- 
cally to  neglect  the  fleet.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  appri>ach  to  that  iin- 
b^Ie  policy  was  made  just  before 
Lord  Derby  first  came  into  office. 
The  example  set  by  his  Admini- 
stration was  not,  however,  thrown 
away,  and  the  fleet  has  ever  since 
had  plenty  of  money  spent  npon  it. 
We  wish  tliat  we  were  able  to  add, 
jadicionsly  spent,  and  to  the  per^ 
juanent  benefit  of  the  country. 

For  these  rea'K>ns  we  hold  that 
Lord  Stanhope  is  mistaken  when 
he  appeals  to  the  triumphs  of  the 
BriOtfh  fleet  as  testifying  to  Pitt's 
merits  as  a  War  Minister.  They 
testify  to  Pitt's  wisdom  in  demand- 


ing, and  to  the  liberality  of  Parlia- 
ment in  supplying,  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  bniid  ships  and  to  collect 
crews ;  but  for  the  manner  in  which 
ships  and  crews  bore  themselves  in 
the  day  of  battle,  the  men  and  their 
officers  are  alone  to  be  thanked.  As 
we  have  already  said,  however,  Pitt 
possessed  one  great  quality  —  he 
was  a  brave  man.  His  war  almini- 
stration  was  not,  tlierefore,  *\that 
of  a  mere  driveller,"  as  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  with  characteristic  extrava- 
gance, asserts.  Extravagant  we 
admit  it  to  have  been,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  lavish  hand  with 
which  he  scattered  subsidies  among 
his  allies  (for  England,  since  she  ^ 
cannot  or  will  not  keep  on  foot 
armies  large  enough  to  fight  her 
own  battles,  must  hire  other  powers 
to  fight  them  for  her),  as  because 
neither  his  subsidies  nor  his  loans 
brought  about  the  desired  end.  So 
far,  however,  it  was  a  wise  admini- 
stration, that  it  never  took  its  colour 
from  passing  events,  but  in  adver- 
sity as  well  as  in  prosperity  con- 
tinued always  the  same.  Hie  un- 
bending resolution  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  triumphs  which  he  did 
not  live  to  witness.  We  quite 
agree  that  if  he  had  had  a  Wellesley 
to  advise  him  his  successes  on  land 
mi  gilt  have  been  as  complete  as  bis 
successes  at  sea;  but  in  this  case 
the  merit  would  liave  been  Welles* 
ley^s,  not  his:  and  surely  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  add,  that  if  he  bad 
been  a  little  more  sharp  sighted 
than  he  was,  he  might  have  dis- 
covered in  the  British  army  a  Welles- 
ley,  or  something  like  a  Wellesley, 
even  as  early  as  1799. 

To  Pittas  indomitable  courage,  the 
manner  in  which  he  bore  himself 
during  the  Irish  rebellion  and  the 
mutiny  in  the  fleet  bear  ample  testi- 
mony. The  latter,  by  far  the  greatest 
danger  that  ever  threatened  Eng- 
land since  she  became  a  nation,  he 
overcame  by  wL^e  coDciliatiou ;  the 
former  he  put  down,  after  a  good 
deal  of  blundering,  with  a  strong 
hand.  That  atrocious  deeds  were 
done,  and  tome  injustice  perpe- 
trated   iu   dealing    with    the   Irish 
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rebellion/may  be  too  true.  Neither 
are  we  prepared  to  deny  that  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  the 
laws  affecting  treason  and  sedition 
were  sometimes  stretched  to  the 
nttermofit.  Bat  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  mutiny  in  which 
almost  all  the  seamen  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  took  part  was  overcome 
withont  the  loss  of  a  single  life  ex- 
cept that  of  Parker  at  the  Nore. 
Besides,  for  the  craelties  of  Irish 
Orangemen,  and  the  overzeal  of 
Scotch  jadges  and  English  at- 
torney-generals, it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  hold  the  Prime  Minister  respon- 
sible. Mr?  Pitt  desired  the  law  to 
be  pat  in  force ;  he  never  wished  it 
to  be  strained  beyond  its  proper 
tension.  The  party  outciy  raised 
against  him  on  that  head  is,  there- 
fore, as  groundless  as  it  is  silly.  ^ 

All  this,  it  will  be  seen,  brings 
ns  back  to  the  axiom  which  we  be- 
gan the  present  paper  by  enunciat- 
ing. It  is  as  a  nnancier  before  tlie 
war  broke  out,  as  an  uncompromis- 
ing defender  of  the  public  and. 
private  liberties  of  the  country 
after  hostilities  occurred,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  stands  far  above  the  statesmen 
of  his  own  or  of  almost  any  other 
day.  Liberal  also  he  was  in  criti- 
cising the  motives  of  others,  and 
well  disposed  to  coalesce  with  talent 
and  integrity  wherever  he  could 
find  them.  But  fie  was  too  loyal 
and  too  honourable  to  press  upon  the 
King  or  his  Ministers  individuals 
who  had  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious not  only  to  royal  disfavour 
but  to  public  censure.  Why  should 
Whig  writers  accuse  him  of  acting 
unfairly  towards  Mr.  Fox?  There 
was  a  time  when  Fox^s  opinions  and 
his  appeared  to  be  on  most  sulj^jects 
very  much  the  same.  There  was  a 
time  also,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  when  he  might  have  been 
content  to  act  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  Fox,  perhaps  even  of 
inferiority.  But  was  it  hiS  fault 
that  Fox  ran  out  of  bounds  in  his 
admiration  of  liberal  principles?  or 
that,  as  experience  taught  him  their 
relative  strength,  Pitt  should  have 
preferred    the   first   to   the   seqpnd 


place  in  a  Cabinet  of  which  Fox 
was  invited  to  be  a  member?  Look 
no  farther  than  to  the  silly  escapade 
of  the  silly*  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
to  Fox's  participation  in  it;  and 
then  say  whether  it  would  have 
been  consistent,  either  with  loyalty 
or  self-respect,  had  Pitt  stooped  to 
share  his  power  in  latter  years  with 
his  great  rival.  The  Duke,  at  that 
critical  period  when  disaffection 
was  at  its  height,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Fox's  birthday  to  remind 
the  two  thousand  motley  pnests 
who  met  him  at  table,  that  Wash- 
ington could  at  one  time  calcnlato 
on  the  services  of  only  two  thou- 
sand followers,  and  that  they  knew 
the  result.  And  by-and-by,  in  ac- 
knowledging the  toast  of  his  own 
health,  he  added  :  "  I  propose  to  you 
the  health  of  the  only  sovereign 
whom  we  acknowledge — the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.'*  Not  long 
afterwards,  Fox,  as  if  to  endorse  so 
flagrant  an  outrage  on  decencjr,  re- 
peated this  toast  in  terms  quite  as 
objectionable.  Both  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  he  were,  be  it  ob- 
served, corresponding  members,  at 
this  time,  of  societies  of  which  the 
objects  were  under8Ux>d  to  be  dis- 
loyal ;  and  the  toasts  which  they 
proposed  were  known  to  be  the 
very  watchwords  of  these  societies. 
Oould  such  indecencies  be  passed 
over?  Surely  not.  Yet  neither 
the  Duke  nor  Mr.  Fox  were  brought 
under  the  operations  of  the  law, 
which  might  have  dealt  severely 
with  them.  The  King  was  simply 
advised  to  strike  their  names  out  of 
the  list  of  the  Privy  Oouncillors — 
Earl  Granville,  Mr.  Windham,  and 
the  Dake  of  Portland,  all  being 
consenting  parties  to  that  measure. 
Yet  see  how  far  wounded  pride 
will  carry  even  honest  men.  Lord 
Granville,  in  1804,  refused  to  re- 
turn to  office,  unless  Fox  were 
brought  in  likewise.  Pitt  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  King  to  con- 
sent to  this  arrangement;  where- 
upon Lord  Granville  and  his 
friends  went  at  once  into  opposi- 
tion, and  both  then  and  subae- 
quently  <iid  their  best  to  cover  Pittas 
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fiiir  fame  with  obloqny.  Even 
General  Grey,  the  most  candid  of 
Whig  writers,  does  not  hesitate,  in 
his  memoir  of  his  father,  to  inveigh 
Against  Mr.  Pitt  on  account  of  his 
l^aviour  on  that  occasion.*  Now, 
all  this  is  wrong.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1604, 
ooold  not  share  his  power  with  any 
man.  He  conld  not  force  the  King 
to  consent  to  this;  and  Fox  made 
DO  secret  of  his  determination  never 
to  coalesce  with  Pitt^  except  on 
terms  of  absolnte  equality.  Be- 
ades,  how  conld  Pitt,  after  volan- 
tariljr  pledging  himself  not  again  to 
bring  forward  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, take  to  him  as  a  colleague  and 
in  equal,  a  man  pledged  even  more 
deeply  to  a  course  of  action  diame- 
tricAliy  the  reverse?  But  this  is  not 
sD. 

When  Fox,  by  the.  death  of  Pitt, 
aeeeded  to  office,  he  fell  at  once  into 
Pitt's  views  respecting  the  Oatholio 
qsestion.  Convinced  he  continued 
to  be,  as  he  had  always  been,  that 
sound  policy  demanded  its  settle- 
ment; yet  be  preferred  the  King^s 
ease  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
wish.  What  did  Pitt  do  more  than 
this?  and  if  he  be  Justly  blamed,  why 
not  blame  Fox  also?  Or  is  it  only 
because  Fox  was  a  Whig,  and 
Pitt  a  Tory,  that  Whig  writers,  while 
they  bitterly  censure  the  one,  take 
DO  notice  of  the  political  cowardice 
of  the  other,  or  else  invent  excuses 
for  it? 

How  Pitt  bore  the  burden  of 
afEaire  from  1804  to  1806,  with 
what  difficulties  he  had  to  grapple 
at  the  outset  in  order  to  mu^e  his 
position  good,  we  leave  Lord  Stan- 
hope to  tell.  At  home  success  at- 
tended all  his  measures;  abroad 
everything  seemed  to  go  against 
him.  The  triumi>h  of  Trafalgar 
was,  in  his  opinion,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  overthrow 
of  Austerlitz,  and   his   heart   sank 


within  him.  Yet  he  had  by  this 
time  formed  the  personal  acquaint^ 
ance  of  that  great  man  who  was 
destined  in  after  years  to  make  up 
for  previous  shortcomings;  ana 
he  appears  to  have  arrived,  as  if  by 
intuition,  at  a  just  appreciation  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  character. 
"  I  never  met  any  military  officer,'* 
he  said  of  him  to  Lord  Wellesley, 
"with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory 
to  converse.  He  states  every  difficul- 
ty before  he  undertakes  any  service, 
but  none  after  he  has  undertaken 
if' 

Pitt's  life  in  private  all  this 
while  was  an  anxious  and  troubled 
one.  He  seems  never  to  have  paid 
the  smallest  attention  to  his  private 
affiEiirs.  With  an  income  rather  ex- 
ceeding than  falling  short  of  JBl  0,000 
a-year,  he  got  miserably  into  debt^ 
though  he  had  neither  a  family  to 
support  nor  heavy  electioneering  bills 
to  pay.  Yet  he  was  as  free  from 
vice  as  a  public  man  could  be.  He 
had  no  taste  for  gaming ;  his  personal 
expenditure  was  moderate.  The 
truth  seems  to  have  been  that  every- 
body imposed  upon  him.  For  ser- 
vants* wages  alone,  and  the  costs  of 
eating  and  drinking  in  the  kitchen, 
his  bills  came  to  not  less  than  £2500 
a-year. 

No  income,  however  large,  could 
bear  such  carelessness  as  this,  and 
he  who  gave  the  law  to  Europe 
came  at  last  to  live  in  dread  that 
any  day  an  execution  might  be  put 
into  his  house.  We  cannot  excuse 
this,  neither  does  his  biographer 
excuse  it;  but  it  was  considered  at 
the  time  to  be  rather  a  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  honesty  of  the  minis- 
tr  thair  of  the  reckless  improvi- 
dence of  the  man.  Hence  the  mer- 
chants of  London  twice  came  for- 
ward with  a  gratuitous  offer  of 
£100,000  to  set  him  free,  which, 
however,  he  declined;    and  a  few 


*  We  most  be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  express  what  we  feel— our  admiration 
of  the  good  taste  with  which  General  Grey  pleads  his  father's  cause.  We  do  not, 
of  eoune,  pretend  to  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  soundness  of  many  of  his 
&ther^8  views ;  but  if  we  bad  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  perfect  hooesty  of 
Earl  Grey's  intentions,  the  pleasant  volume,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  son, 
▼onld  have  removed  it 
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of  his  personal  friends  were  in  the  end 
ohiiged  to  sahForibe  enough  to  secure 
for  him  a  famished  hoase  in  which 
to  live.  It  is  Tery  pitiable  to  contem- 
plate the  great  statesman  redaced  to 
this  state  of  need,  even  while  we 
are  consoions  that,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  he  is  by  no  means  blameless 
for  the  result. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  never  been  a  strong 
man.  He  was  advised,  as  we  have 
shown  elsewhere,  to  sustain  his 
ts<trength  in  eariy  youth  by  liberal 
potations  of  port- wine,  and  the 
practice  grew  upon  him.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  habitually  drank 
to  intoxication.  From  time  to  time, 
indeed,  even  this  effect  seems  to 
have  been  produced;  and  once,  at 
least,  he  noticed  wittily  enough  the 
Jeremiad  of  a  friend  over  the  catas- 
trophe. "It  made  my  head  ache," 
observed  Wilberforce,  while  describ- 
ing his  sensations  on  seeing  Pitt  rise 
to  speak  under  the  influence  of  wine. 
"  A  very  proper  division  of  labour," 
was  Pitt's  rejoinder,  "that  I  should 
drink  the  wine,  and  he  have  the  head- 
ache." 

The  progress  of  that  illness  which, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  re- 
moved Mr.  Pitt  from  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  Lord  Stanhope  has  well 
described.  Gk)at,  which  could  not 
be  brought  to  the  extremitie.^, 
preyed  upon  the  system,  and  he 
was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
Bath  waters,  then  considered  to  be 
specific  in  such  cases.  But  just  as 
his  enemy  had  begun  to  settle  in 
the  foot,  tidings  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Anstrians  reached  him,  and  the 
shock  dcove  the  disease  back  again 
upon  the  vitals.  He  was  with 
difficulty  removed  to  his  house  at 
Putney,  where  everything  that  medi- 
cal skill  could  do  was  applied  to 
relieve  him.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
He  sank  by  degrees,  and  would 
lie  at  times,  for  hours  together,  ap- 
parently unconscious.  liord  Stan- 
hope assnres  cl5  that  a  story  which 
we  had  long  accustomed  ourselves 
to  regard  as  apocryphal  is  really 
true,  and  that  the  last  words  spoken 


by  the  great  statesman  were,  "Oh 
my  country  1  how  I  leave  my  coun- 
try!" A  writer  in  the  *  Times,' 
under  the  signature  of  "  D.  0.  L.,*' 
put  in  an  opposite  opinion ;  to  which, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dundas 
Hamilton,  Lord  Stanhope  has  re- 
plied. It  is  not  for  us  to  decide 
between  such  antagonists;  but  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  what  we 
feel,  that  we  should  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  had  Lord  Stanhope  been 
able  to  assure  us  that  Pitt's  last 
thoughts  were  employed  upon  things 
even  higher  than  the  condition  of 
his  country.  Great  men  are  not 
necessarily  irreligious  men,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  their  religion  should 
be  kept  out  of  sighjk.  It  is  more 
than  a  pity  when,  in  their  dying 
moments,  pains  are  taken  to  obscure 
it.  It  was,  •  for  example,  but  a 
poor  copy  of  a  worn-out  heatheu- 
ism,  when  Colonel  Napier  flashed 
before  the  glazed  eyes  of  his  expir- 
ing step-father  the  blood-stained 
colours  of  the  22d  regiment  And 
ranch  as  we  venerate  the  memory  of 
Pitt,  we  acknowledge  that  to  us  the 
record  of  a  humble  committal  of 
himself  and  all  the  sources  of  his 
anxiety  to  the  care  of  that  Great 
Being  before  whom  he  expected 
shortly  to  appear,  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  gratifying  than  the 
repetition  of  a  story,  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  his  biographer  ap- 
pears to  be  so  jealous.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  taste  as  well  as  of  feel- 
ing; and  if  Lord  Stanhope  conceives 
that  he  is  elevating  his  hero  in  the 
estimation  of  the  good  and  the 
wise  by  standing  out  for  what, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  appears 
to  be  a  tradition  and  nothing  more, 
we  have  not  a  single  word  to  say 
against  the  circumstance.  On  the 
contrary,  we  accept  the  statement 
gratefally  because  it  comes  from  a 
generous  pen,  and  end  our  article 
as  we  began  it-,  by  thanking  the 
noble  Lord  for  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  pieces  of 
biography  which  it  has  been  our 
good  fortime  of  late  years  to  peruse. 
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I  HAYS  been  on  tbe  Continent 
this  year.  "Well,  Tvhat  of  that? 
Erery  dog  has  bis  day,  and  yon 
hare  jnst  bad  yours.  Tbe  rest  of 
the  kennel  have  either  gone  before 
yon,  or  are  to  follow.  If  you  pro- 
poee,  as  I  gness  from  yoor  tone,  to 
make  ibis  feat  an  excuse  for  ad- 
dressing the  public,  I  can  tell  yon 
that,  in  this  experienced  and  fvide- 
awake  age,  no  one  can  impart  any- 
thing worth  listening  to,  unless  he 
has  got  at  tbe  source  of  the  Niger, 
or  gone  right  across  Australia,  or 
ftiunil  tbe  north-west  passage  to  tbe 
Chinese  Sea.''  Admitted,  my  good  * 
friend,  if  one  be  sitting  down  to 
writ«  bis  "travels,"  as  tbe  term 
used  to  be: — if  he  is  to  give  bis 
daily  hour  of  rising  and  going  to 
rest — to  specify  what  be  has  eaten, 
what  he  bas  drunken,  and  where- 
withal he  has  been  clothed — ^to  take 
and  record  solar  and  lunar  observa- 
tions-*-to  inform  ns  of  the  geology 
and  other  instructiye  facts  in  physi- 
cal geography  wbiob  come  acroes 
his  notice — to  give  in  detail  his 
views  derived  from  close  and  accu- 
rate observation  regarding  tbe  Btruc- 
toral  development  and  psychologi- 
cal characteristics  of  tbe  races  of 
men  he  enoonnters — to  particularise 
their  costume,  describe  their  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  their  religious 
observances,  tbeir  sports  and  pas- 
times, and  so  on — ^give  a  treatise 
on  the  philosophy  of  their  respect- 
ive languages,  illustrated  by  exam- 
ples, follow  up  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  tbe  history  of  each  nation, 
and  a  statement  of  its  commercial 
and  agricnltnral  statistics,  and  so 
forth,  after  the  example  of  Clarke's 
'Travels'  and  Archdeacon  Coxe's 
'Letters  from  Switzerland.*  But, 
adopting  a  different  method,  a 
Ffracfaman  wrote  an  account  of  a 
toor  across  his  own  chamber,  and 
made  a  good  thing  of  it.  It  is  pos- 
sible, then,  to  find  something  that 
one  can  chat  abont^  even  within  the 
bounds  of  rhe  Continent  of  £urope. 


Hence,  I  propose  to  make  use  of 
this  visit,  which  I  chance  to  have 
made  before  the  general  rush  of 
tourists — ^my  earlv  private  view,  as 
it  were,  before  the  time  of  general 
admission — and  give  a  few  hints  of 
bow  matters  stand  for  the  present 
season,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  to  follow.  It  has  btrengthened 
my  inclination  so  to  do,  that  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  my  last  preceding  visit  to  the 
oppoj^ite  shores  of  the  Channel ;  and 
as  many  events  and  changes  have 
occurred  within  that  interval,  there 
is  a  good  opportunity  for  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past. 

If  the  reader,  who  bas  gone  thus 
far  with  me,  be  one  who  considers 
it  his  simple  and  undivided  duty 
when  he  crosses  the  water,  to  ground 
himself  thoroughly  in  'Murray,'  as 
his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend; 
go  where  he  is  there  told  to  go,  see 
what  he  is  there  taught  to  see — in 
fact,  follow  hiiiNwith  blind  implicit 
obedience  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  as  a  sort  of  tourist's  scrip- 
ture,— to  such  a  person  I  have  no- 
thing to  say.  Being  of  a  tolerant 
disposition — a  quality  which  I  at- 
tribute to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  the  stomach— I  shall  not  be  need- 
lessly disrespectful  to  any  man's 
religion;  and  the  sole  parting  word 
I  have  to  say  to  snch  a  person  con- 
tains a  recommendation  not  to  per- 
use the  following  page^^.  If  he  ne- 
glect this  sincere  and  disinterested 
advice,  he  will  certainly  expose  him- 
self to  much  irritation  and  distress 
of  mind. 

There  is  a  notion  abroad  that 
these  passive  believers  in  the  divin- 
ity of  the  established  touring  codes 
are  men  of  stolid,  phlegmatic,  un- 
excitable  nature.«>.  This  is  an  utter 
mistake.  They  are  often  in  a  high 
degree  excitable  and  sensitive,  espe- 
cially on  all  matters  connected  with 
tbe  fulfilment  of  their  duty  as  tour- 
ists; and  the  nervous  anxiety  with 
which  they  guard  themselves  against; 
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any  omission  of  the  several  things 
"  to  be  done''  in  the  conrse  of  their 
round,  often  ontwears  the  tenement 
of  clay,  and  sends  them  back  ix- 
hansted  spectres,  only  to  be  re- 
cmited  by  the  more  genial  and  less 
corroding  excitements  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  Shipping  List. 
One  rather  melancholy  instance  of 
the  dntlfnl  susceptibility  of  this 
class  of  men  now  arises  in  my  s^ 
collection.  In  the  course  of  con- 
Tersation  at  table,  just  after  he  had 
finished  his  tour  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, some  castml  remark  awak- 
ened him  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  appalling  fact  that,  when  at 
Potsdam,  among  the  crowd  of 
other  claims  on  his  notice  which 
he  had  to  discharge  within  a  very 
limited  period,  he  had  omitted  to 
visit  the  mill  of  the  litigious 
meal -grinder  of  Sans-Souci.  In 
fact,  the  fountains  being  in  solemn 
squirt,  he  was  so  much  delighted 
with  them  that  for  once  he  enjoyed 
himself  and  neglected  his  duty.  I 
saw  him  tremble  and  change  colour, 
and  froni  certain  circumstances  con- 
nected with  my  own  travels,  at  once 
recognised  the  eause.  He  cast  an 
imploring  glance  at  me,  which,  more 
eloquently  than  words,  besought  me 
to  keep  his  secret — and  I  did  so. 
For  some  time  he  was  like  "  a  man 
forbid" — given  to  extreme  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  a  sickness  of  all 
the  joys  of  life,  which  could  not 
fidl  to  awaken  a  lively  anxiety  with- 
in the  circle  of  his  family  and  close 
friends. 

At  length  he  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously for  about  five  days,  and  the 
alarm  of  his  family  was  agreeably 
dissipated  by  his  rejoining  &em  an 
altered  man,  endowed  with  all  his 
old  geniality  and  serenity.  He 
began  immediately,  in  a  matter-of- 
course  manner,  to  speak  of  the  Sans- 
Souci  windmill;  and  as  he  was  a 
man  of  perfect  probity,  I  knew  that 
he  had  seen  it,  having  made  a  spe- 
cial pilgrimage  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  accomplished  of  course  with 
considerable  rapidity,  since  the  pil- 
grim's course  was  not  hardened 
with  duties  at  any  other  shrine  but 


this  special  one;  and  never  have  I 
known  an  instance  of  a  journey 
proving  in  its  results  so  well  wor- 
thy of  its  cost. ,  He  seemed,  indeed, 
very  desirous  to  obtain  exact  value 
for  his  money,  for  his  talk  about 
the  mill  bore  much  ^bout  the  same 
proportion  to  his  conversation  on 
all  other  topics,  as  the«dme  spent 
in  the  second  journey  to  Potsdam 
bore  to  the  rest  of  his  travels.  He 
beclhie  ingenious  in  leading  the 
conversation  in  that  direction.  If 
republicanism,  despotism,  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  Habeas  Corpus  Aotj  or 
any  other  political  topic  were  on 
the  carpet,  it  was  easy  to  disouss 
the  story  of  Frederic  and  the  mil- 
ler as  a  constitutional  precedents 
Anything  said  about  law  of  course 
led  to  it  directly.  Political  econo- 
my led  to  it  through  the  progress 
of  machinery  back  to  the  days  of 
mere  wind  and  water  power,  and 
manufactures  took  the  same  course, 
while  agriculture  found  an  easy  way 
to  the  mill  as  connected  with  agra- 
rian husbandry. 

But  while  standing  up  for  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  it  would 
be  signal  ingratitude  in  myself  or 
any  other  wayfarer  to  say  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  Mr.  Murray's  red 
books.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have 
none  such  for  Britain,  and  that  we 
can  go  over  all  the  rest  of  the  tour- 
able  world  with  a  certainty  and  pre- 
cision entirely  wanting  to  us  in  our 
own  land.  Our  information  about 
that  great  essential  of  travel — ^inns 
— is  especially  indistinct,  insomuch 
so  that  I  know  a  very  distinguished 
person,  a  clever  man  in  every  prac- 
tical sense,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  world,  who,  pedestrianising 
in  Argyleshire,  and  looking  out  for 
a  likely  terminus  to  his  day's  jour- 
ney, was  so  far  deceived  by  the  mis- 
tiness of  the  guide-books,  that  he 
selected  **Best  and  be  thankful'* 
as  an  inn  having  a  good  name,  and 
likely  to  prove  an  acceptable  place 
of  refreshment  and  repose.  So 
there  he  arrived  about  11  o'clock 
at  night)  to  find  himself  in  one  of 
the  wildest  glens  in  Scotland,  many 
miles   distant   from   any   inn,    and 
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noted  in  the  maps  merely  for  its  pos- 
seesion  of  a  stone  seat  for  the  way- 
farer^^it  was  literally  an  instance 
of  desiring  bread  and  obtaining  a 
stone.  Perhaps  it  wonld  be  injn- 
dicioos  to  bestow  on  places  of  en- 
tertainment in  our  own  conntry 
the  &ank  character  given  to  those 
abroad.  Actions  for  damages  might 
be  rife.  Nay,  it  is  wonderfal  that 
some  of  the  people  over  the  water 
have  notsoQgbt  redress  in  oor  conrts ; 
for  the  words  "bad  and  dear,"  or 
the  like,  are  a  fatal  blow.  To  the 
nnn>eroi]s  class  who  are  passively 
obedient  to  the  tourist  code,  they 
are,  of  coarse,  the  denonoiation  of 
an  inspired  prophet.  It  happened  to 
me  once  to  baur  witness  to  the  in- 
floence  of  such  condemnations,  from 
beang  one  of  a  party  who  made  up 
their  minds  to  go  systematically  to 
the  ions  condemned  by  ^Murray.' 
It  was  a  very  fortunate  idea.  These 
^tablishm^ita,  poor  things,  had 
evidently,  when  too  late,  resolved  to 
torn  over  a  new  leaf.  While  the  cha- 
racteristic faults  bad  been  amended, 
there  was  none  of  the  crowding  and 
basUe  c^  the  approved  inns;  and 
it  was  delightful  to  find  people  so 
thoroughly  glad  to  see  you,  and  so 
amiably  attentive  to  all  your  wants, 
as  their  afflicted  landlords. 

So  let  us  use  the  redbook  as  a 
servant  or  assistant,  not  a  master. 
Above  all  things,  let  us  not  be 
bound  to  go  exactly  to  the  same 
places  and  see  exactly  the  same 
things  which  are  there  set  down 
for  our  doing.  Of  course  to  the 
woishipper  there  is  no  use  of  rea- 
soning, for,  like  the  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem  or  Mecca,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  vow  is  only  rendered 
more  acceptable  and  precious  by 
the  labours,  the  anxieties,  and  pri- 
vations attending  its  fulfilments 
Btttletthoee  who  are  not  devotees, 
but  mere  casual  indolent  followers, 
ddng  as  they  see  others  do,  jost 
consider  for  a  moment  what  a 
wretched  affair  that  "I  can  say  I 
have  seen  "  is.  Does  it  not  mean 
this — that  your  seeing  has  been 
specially  characterised  by  the  ab- 
ssoce  of  any  lesson  taught  you,  or 
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impression  made  on  you,  which 
leaves  consciousness  of  that  which 
you  have  seen,  or  even  a  know- 
ledge that  you  have  seen  it,  beyond 
that  knowledge  which  arises  from 
your  having  formed  the  intention 
of  doing  so,  and  taken  the  proper 
steps  to  put  this  intention  in  execu- 
tion? 

Every  one  has  heard  of  that 
simple,  notable,  Englishwoman  from 
the  circuit  of  Bow- bells,  whose  re- 
mark on  Rome  wa?,  that  no  doubt 
it  was  a  fine  city,  but  many  of  the 
public  buildings  were  sadly  out  of 
repair.  A  like  single-minded  per- 
son, being  by  profession  a  house- 
painter,  and  understanding  that 
Italy  was  renowned  for  painUng, 
went  thither  to  acquire  a  *'wrinkU 
or  two,"  and  retarned  wiih  the 
conviction  that  it  was  all  nonsense, 
and  he  could  turn  ont  better  plain 
colouring,  and  graining  too,  than 
any  he  saw  in  those  dirty  rambling 
houses.  For  such  persons  there  is 
no  occasion  to  entertain  any  feeling 
of  respectful  admiration.  Yet,  in 
following  unaffectedly  the  dictates 
of  their  own  prosaic  natures,  they 
are  mor^  respectable  ,than  that 
dreary  drudge  who,  having  no  more 
knowledge  or  consciousness  of  art 
than  he  has  of  porisms,  sets  him- 
self doggedly  to  commit  to  memory 
a  conglomerate  catalogue  contain- 
ing Niobe,  the  Laoooon,  terra-cotta, 
pietra  dura,  verde  antique,  cinq 
cente,  romanesque,  first-pointed, 
flamboyant,  and  so  forth,  yet  whose 
footing  on  the  dizzy  steep  of  con- 
noisseurship  is  so  uncertain,  that  he 
probably  topples  down  from  it  at 
once  in  an  allusion  to  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  Dying  Alligator  in 
the  Vatican,  or  to  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  the  statue  of  the  Mar- 
quis Aurelius  in  the  Oapitol.  Sorely 
the  remedy  for  all  these  self-tor- 
tures is  a  very  simple  one.  Let 
people  travel  not  for  show  and  re- 
putation, but  for  enjoyment.  Let 
them  cease  to  identity  travel  with 
the  French  trenail.  The  eye  kuiJVs 
the  food  that  agrees  with  it  as  well 
as  the  palate,  and  forcing  on  it 
what   it   does    not    seek    produces 
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aesthetic  indigestion.  If  a  man  has 
no  eye  for  art,  let  him  confess  it  to 
himself  at  least,  if  he  do  not  spread 
It  abroad  to  the  world,  and  let  him 
select  the  pursuit  that  will  give 
him  most  enjoyment,  instead  of 
wearing  out  his  eyesight,  his  pati- 
ence, and  his  legs>,  by  rushing 
through  long  stretches  of  picture 
and  statae  galleries.  If  he  can  only 
enjoy  a  good  field  of  beans,  and  a 
meadow  with  a  prize-ox  in  it,  why 
should  he  render  himself  miserable 
among  cataracts  and  precipices?  A 
man  of  no  small  celebrity,  whose 
chosen  field  of  inquiry  and  enjoy- 
ment was  among  aniinalf,  when  he 
arrived  at  Rome,  went  forthwith  to 
the  pig* market,  and  was  not  only 
able  to  see  something  new  and  in- 
teresting to  himself,  but  also  to 
Impart  some  fresh  unhackneyed 
sketches  to  the  world.  I  know  a 
man  mach  interested  in  manufac- 
tures, an  able  and  benevolent  man, 
who  has  done  a  deal  towards  the 
ciyilisation  and  education  of  the 
manufacturing  [>opuIation.  He  tra- 
velled in  Switzerland  once,  care- 
fully avoiding  all  the  grand  scenery, 
but  examining  with  minute  interest 
the  turkey- red  calico  works,  and 
the  inaimfactory  Echoqls.  You 
might  have  6np[)osed  from  his  talk 
when  he  returned,  that  Switzerland 
was  a  fiat  uninteresting  country, 
conspicuous  «hiefiy  from  its  manu- 
factures and  its  educational  estab- 
lishments. So  that  honest  cockney, 
Captain  Burt,  fiatly  confesses  his 
utter  disgust  of  mountain  scenery, 
and  wishes  he  were  away  from  the 
rugged  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  and 
back  to  dear  Bichmond  Hill,  with 
its  green  fields  and  gentle  slopes. 

These  are  not  the  most  interest- 
ing type  of  humanity,  but  they 
are  genuine,  and  we  know  their 
value.  They  seek  out  and  appre- 
ciate that  which  is  congenial  to 
their  natures,  and  content  them- 
selves with  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  plain  aesthetic  appetites.  They 
iteeven  more  to  be  respected  than 
the  mail  of  taste  and  cultore,  who, 
thinking  he  is  thus  getting  the  value 
of  his  money,  looks  at  more  than  he 


can  master  and  enjoy.  For  any  such 
to  sweep  through  memorable  edifi- 
ces and  great  coUections  of  art  as  the 
tourists  do,  is  only  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  vexation  of  continued 
unsatisfied  longings  and  sharp  dis- 
appointments. He  is  in  worse 
case  than  the  starving  man  sur- 
rounded by  abundance,  since  he 
has  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
himself  summoned  up  the  array  of 
luxuries  which  he  has  forbidden  to 
enjoy.  Better  far,  though  it  may 
be  done  with  a  sigh,  to  abandon 
the  sights  that  cannot  be  fully  en- 
joyed. And  it  is  the  same  with 
scenery.  The  true  lover  of  nature 
must  be  in  it — must  become  fami- 
liar with  its  inner  recesses — must 
handle  it,  as  it  were,  to  derive  from 
it  thorough  enjoyment  Better  not 
see  that  panorama  of  the  Alps  from 
the  Righi,  or  the  ranseof  Mont  Blano 
from  the  Col  de  Balme,  if  the  sight 
is  to  be  all,  and  you  are  to  have  no 
rambling  and  scrambling  and  climb- 
ing, with  the  fatigues,  the  little 
dangers  and  privations,  and  all 
that  rich  variety  of  sensations  which 
attend  the  wanderer  in  the  wilder- 
ness. And  now  having,  I  hope,  said 
enough  to  prevent  the  common 
tourist  from  looking  to  me  as  ii 
temporary  guide  to  his  path,  I  pro- 
pose to  set  off  and  wander  over 
my  note-book,  just  as  I  have  wander- 
ed over  hill  and  dale,  at  my  own 
sweet  will. 

One  who  has  been  many  years  a 
stranger  to  Germany,  is  at  once 
struck  with  the  progress  which  the 
English  language  has  made  there 
during  liis  absence.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  that  French-polish 
which  Frederic  the  Great  and  his 
literary  coterie  had  spread  so  wide- 
ly, had  disappeared  from  German 
literature.  Tiie  patriotic  school 
drove  it  out.  But  it  still  continued 
to  be  the  Lingua  Franca  in  which 
all  strangers  unprovided  with  Ger- 
man were  to  be  addressed.  English 
may  be  now  said  to  have  nearly 
altogether  superseded  it  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  nortli  at  least.  In 
fact,  ambitious  travellers  who  de- 
sire to  show  tlieir  own  acquaintance 
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with  the  Grerraan — and  others  less 
ambittoQd,  who  want  to  BUpplement 
iheir  schooliog  by  a  little  practieo 
— are  amazed  to  find  how  far  they 
haTe  to  travel  before  they  can  get 
nd  of  the  presence  of  their  own 
native  tongue. 

I  had  scarcely  left  the  British 
shore  when  I  foand  a  testimony  to 
this  phenomenon  In  the  person  of 
a  fellow-trftveller,  whose  conrse  of 
business  led  him  into  continnal  and 
intimate  dealings  with  the  ^r- 
mans,  but  who  yet  knew  not  a  word 
of  thar  langoage.  He  boasted,  in- 
deed, with  so  mnch  vehemence,  of 
his  otter  ignorance  of  any  language 
bnt  his  own,  as  to  make  one  suspect 
him  of  entertaining  a  confused  no- 
tion, Uiat  to  possess  but  one  language 
bad  jonaething  in  it  of  the  merit 
and  distinction  of  being  its  sole 
possessor.  When  asked  whether  it 
bad  ever  occurred  to  him  that  there 
might  come  occasions  in  which  it 
were  as  well  that  he  should  know 
the  tongue  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  transacted  so  much  hastiness,  he 
stood  on  his  dignity,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary British  formula,  dedicated  his 
soai  to  eternal  perdition,  in  the  event 
of  hk  ever  so  far  forgetting  his  posi- 
tion as  to  articulate  *Hhe  vile  gut- 
turals of  the  low  dirty  (Jennans." 
As  he  had  acquired  from  cootinnal 
eommonication  with  the  people  the 
inevitsble  ^*8o,"  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  unwashed^  full-bodyness 
which  used  to  be  the  traditional 
characteristics  of  the  German,  I  was 
constrained  to  make  the  cruel  re- 
mark, that  I  had  mistaken  him  for 
a  Deotacber.  I  last  saw  him  in  a 
poblic  office  in  one  of  the  Hanse 
townsy  fall  of  mercantile  men  and 
derks.  He  stood  erect  and  aloof, 
his  hands  pocketed,  and  addressed 
his  mercantile  commands  to  those 
aroond  him,  mnch  like  a  conqueror 
dictating  terms  to  the  representa- 
tives of  a  captared  city.  He  seemed 
still  to  oonmder  his  possession  of 
the  scrfe  English  language  (which 
he  oonfosed  with  sole  possession  of 
the  EogKsh  language)  to  place  him 
in  a  sphere  quite  above  that  of  the 
people  affoand  him,  whose  command 


of  his  own  tongue  he  looked  upon 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  act  of 
personal  homage.  I  cannot  help 
believing,  however,  that  the  law  of 
the  market  applies  to  this  accom- 
plishment as  to  other  commodities, 
and  that  it  is  not  given  by  its  pos- 
sessor for  nothing,  but  must  be 
paid  for  by  him  who  has  it  not. 
And  if  our  commercial  classes  were 
to  note  the  large  nutnbcr  of  Ger- 
mans and  other  foreigners  who 
settle  and  make  fortunes  in  Lanca- 
shire and  other  busy  districts,  they 
might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  even  pay  to  teach  their  sons 
something  more  than  book-keeping 
by  double-entry,  and  the  "  three  R's'* 
of  Sir  William  Curtis. 

The  lapse  of  above  twenty  years, 
with  a  great  social  convulsion  in 
the  heart  of  them,  has  naturally 
removed  or  mitigated  many  of  those 
German  characteristics  which  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  annoyed  the 
tenglish  traveller.  Everything  has 
certainly  still  an  easy-going  appear- 
ance there;  but  the  railways  are 
much  more  akin  to  ours  than  the  old 
''eilwagen,^  which  yon  walked  on 
ahead  of  if  yon  were  in  a  hurry,  was 
to  our  smart  stage- coaches.  Per- 
haps the  Germans  would  still  be  as 
slow,  were  it  not  that  they  have 
committed  locomotion  to  a  separate 
self-supplying  power.  Boiling  a 
kettle  does  not  require  much  rapi- 
dity and  energy,  and  if  it  boil  suflfi- 
ciently  the  train  moves  on,  let  those 
in  charge  of  it  be  ever  so  lazy.  The 
officers  are  evidently,  however,  be- 
coming more  smart  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  preliminary  and  colla- 
teral business,  which  has  power  to 
cause  delay,  however  hotly  the 
kettle  may  boil.  The  English  col- 
lector snaps  your  ticket  from  you 
as  if  it  were  property  of  his  own 
yon  are  surreptitiously  carrying 
off.  The  German  or  Belgian  officer, 
when  railways  first  came  into  use 
with  him,  used  to  examine  the 
document  you  handed  to  him  with 
the  minute  attention  of  an  anti- 
quary dealing  with  an  interesting 
but  obscure  piece  of  palroography ; 
but  experience  has  now  taught  him 
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to  be  quicker.  Nor  is  it  now  neoes- 
sary  to  be  at  the  station  a  full  Lalf 
hour  before  the  starting  time  to  get 
your  luggage  -weighed.  Few  things 
were  more  provoking  to  the  Eoglish 
traveller,  determined  to  crush  as 
much  sight- seeing  as  he  could  into 
limited  time,  than  that  precaution; 
and  I  have  seen  such  a  person,  when 
arriving  twenty  minutes  before  the 
starting  time,  left  behind,  sitting 
upon  the  apex  of  his  pyramid  of 
boxes  like  Marius  in  the  ruins  of 
Oartbage,  with  the  diflference  that 
his  sensations  were  not  mournful, 
but  wrathful,  and  exploded  in  fre- 
quent use  of  the  "  damn"— all  which 
would  be  witnessed  by  a  large  band 
of  pipe-smoking  railway  officers, 
standing  round  in  gooil-humoured 
imperturbable  listiessness,  waiting 
until  the  departure  of  the  train 
should  give  them  some  little  piece 
of  business  to  do. 

There  used  to  be  something  ap- 
proaching the  sublime  in  the  steady 
resistance  maintained  by  the  calm 
traditional  habits  of  German  life,  to 
the  impatient  impetuosity  and  the 
ready  trxpenditure  of  British  travel- 
lers. It  seemed  as  if  the  people 
had  tacitly  resolved  that  neither 
to  force  nor  to  bribery  would  they 
yield  up  their  cherished  habits; 
and  their  persistency  might,  from 
their  own  solemn  plaoidit}^,  and  the 
dire  irritation  which  it  spread 
around,  have  been  likened  to  the 
rock  which  continues  to  stand  aloft 
and  serene  over  the  thousand  wild 
waves  at  its  feet.  I  remember  a 
petty  but  significant  instance  of 
this  pertinacity  in  IVirtemberg. 
There  was  a  large'crowded  eilwagen, 
filled  entirely  with  English  and 
Scotch — ^not  a  single  Oennan  in  it. 
According  to  establisbed  custom,  it 
stopped  at  a  wayside  inn  for  dinner 
at  12  oVlock  noon.  No  one  partook 
of  ihat  meal  save  the  driver,  who 
sat  alone  aud  enjoyed  his  five 
courses.  The  spot  was  the  most 
unavailable  tbat  could  be  for  doiog 
a  morsel  of  touring— a  grassy,  corny 
flat,  without  even  the  interest  of 
waste  or  fen,  and  destitute,  as  so 
many  German  districts  are,  of  the 


hedgerows  or  other  fences  which 
abound  in  «w  cultivated  districts, 
and  afford  one  the  interest  of  look- 
ing on  the  other  side  to  see  if  there 
be  any  variety  there.  The  travellers 
could  do  nothing  with  themselves, 
save  wander  round  and  round  the 
edifice  like  spell-bound  ghosts, 
varying  the  process  by  an  occasional 
peep  through  the  window  at  their 
brother-in-law,  as  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  road  he  was  for  the  time  be- 
ing. To  a  mind  capable  of  deriving 
pure  enjoyment  iroui  contemplat- 
ing the  felicity  of  others,  the  sight . 
might  have  been  highly  satisfactory ; 
but  the  cause  of  truth  compels  me 
to  admit  that  the  verbal  indications 
of  sentiment  on  the  occasion  were 
of  an  entirely  opposite  character. 
At  length  the  brother-in-law  came 
forth,  wiping  his  mouth,  and  his 
countenance  the  while  beaming 
with  inward  satisfaction,  cast  a 
benignant  glance  at  each  scowling 
Briton  to  see  that  they  were  all 
present,  and  mounted  his  rostrum, 
to  carry  them  onward  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour. 

Such  national  characteristics  have 
undergone  a  further  alteration  than 
the  substitution  of  the  train  for 
the  waggon.  Although  it  is  true 
that  our  countrymen,  in  their  efforts 
to  kick  against  national  usages, 
were  indivitlually  defeated,  yet  their 
pertinacity  seems  in  the  end  to 
have  brought  about  at  least  a  com- 
promise. In  those  days  it  was 
barely  possible  to  get  a  bit  of  food, 
save  at  the  common  table  at  twelve 
or  one  o^cIock;  if  it  did  not  suit 
you  to  dine  then,  that  was  your  own 
affair  entirely,  and  if  you  expected 
that  you  could  prevail  on  any  son  of 
Ilerman  to  remedy  the  consequences 
of  the  omission,  you  found  yourself 
mistaken.  Now,  however,  in  the 
considerable  imis  there  are  common 
tabks  at  four  or  live,  and,  both  be- 
fore and  afterwanls,  you  can  feed  d 
la  carte  (as  tlie  Germans  as  well  os 
the  French  term  it)  in  the  public 
room,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  your  own 
chamber,  which  serves  for  bedroom 
and  sitting-room.  The  uninitiated, 
to  be  sure,  in  using  this  document^ 
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may  wander  far  away  from  the  good 
plain  dinner  he  desires,  eapeeiallj 
if  an  awakened  curiosity  indnoe  him 
to  try  the  dishes  with  qaeer  inoom- 
prehenahle  names.  French  cookery 
asserts  the  supremacy  of  its  own 
elaborate  scientific  nomenclatnre 
orer  every  compound  that  it  con- 
sents to  patronise.  In  Germany, 
however,  the.  native  name  of  a  dish 
is  preserved  at  least  partially,  and 
as  in  some  states  there  seems  to  be  a 
morbid  desire  to  introdnce  the  coli- 
Mry  peonfiarities  of  all  parts  of  the 
eartb,  the  effect  is  bewildering,  and 
not  easily  dealt  with.  A  Briton 
feels  his  heart  and  stomach  warm 
to  ^'Rnmpsteaks  mit  Eartoffeln" 
— nimp  steaks  with  potatoes;  bat 
wlxat  is  he  to  make  of  the  immedi- 
ately following  compound,  eqoally 
at  his  service,  '^Zvazy  Polnisk  mit 
ditto  r 

So  the  old  scenes  of  contest  be- 
tween the  new-come  tourist  and 
the  established  customs  of  the 
country,  which  used  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  vivacity  to  German  tra- 
velling, are  now  wearing  away,  and 
will  be  soon  forgotten.  As  of  a 
scene  now  not  easily  witnessed,  save, 
perhaps,  in  remote  places,  let  me 
sketch  what  was  generally  the  first 
occurrence  that,  on  thdir  alighting  on 
German  soil,  befell  a  thoroughly 
English  family — rich  BirmiDgham 
mannfoctnrer*s,  say,  or  retired  trades- 
man's from  Clfl^ham  Rise.  The  scene 
lies,  not  in  a  hotel,  but  a  true  German 
'^gasthof.*' 

The  great  cdaoh,  eontainiog  Herr 
Engiander  himself,  with  his  count- 
less &mily  domestics  and  trunks, 
has  thundered  into  the  court-yard, 
with  the  usual  volley  of  whip-cracks 
and  other  noises,  which,  like  mili- 
tary salutes,  are  intended  to  pro- 
claim his  dignity.  These  marks  of 
respect,  the  extent  of  the  edifice, 
and  the  number  of  attendants,  are 
rather  gratffying,  and,  on  the  whole, 
productive  of  cheerful  prospects. 
Having  seen  that  the  young  folks 
and  (be  tranka  are  getting  extri- 
cated, the  Herr  proceeds  to  busi- 
Aesi  lo  hia  nsaal  prompt  way. 
Seemiog    to    aspedally    covet     his 


attention,  and  quite  ready  to  be 
civil  and  useful,  is  Eellner  Karl, 
standing  on  the  first  landing-place. 
Of  him  the  Herr  inquires  if  he  can 
speak  English.  The  short  answer, 
^^ees,  mi  lord,''  gratifies  him  with 
its  accurate  estimate  of  the  social 
position  which  his  deportment  is 
calculated  to  proclaim,  and  he  has 
immediate  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion and  fidelity  of  Kellner  Karl. 
To  preserve  the  impression  which 
he  has  made,  he  then  uttess  his  in- 
structions in  the  highest  of  what 
is  termed  the  haw-waw-baw  dialect. 
Luncheon  at  one — plain,  but  good. 
Dinner  rather  early — say  six  o'clock 
— private  parlour,  of  course.  And 
so  he  contents  himself  with  having 
decreed  the  fate  of  his  household  for 
this  day. 

Kellner  Karl  looks  intelligent, 
bows,  and  moves  off  with  more 
than  the  average  activity  of  a  Ger- 
man, as  if  he  were  proceeding  with- 
out delay  to  put  in  execution  the 
direction  just  received.  Far  other 
are  the  ideas  and  designs  of  Karl. 
He  has  -just  one  prominent  object  in 
view,  and  that  is,  that  he  and  the 
stranger  shall  not  meet  face  to  face 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ; 
and,  from  the  extent  of  the  premises, 
his  superior  knowledge  of  their 
recesses  and  windings,  and  the  num- 
ber of  other  Kellners  who  frequent 
them,  he  has  well-founded  hopes  of 
being  successful. 

The  Herr  indulges  himself  in 
placid  confidence,  as  little  doubt- 
ing that  his  draft  for  £100  would 
be  honoured  at  Ooutts's,  as  that  bis 
orders  shall  be  duly  fulfilled.  The 
lapse  of  the  time  when  the  first 
instalment  became  due,  awakens 
anxieties  which,  as  minutes  pass 
on  without  the  faintest  trace  of 
preliminary  arrangements,  deepens 
into  disappointment  and  wrath. 
He  looks  distractedly  for  a  bell, 
that  he  may  pull  it  savagely;'  bat 
there  is  none  to  be  seen,  either  in 
his  bedroom  or  in  the  passages 
through  which  he  makes  an  adven- 
turous sortie.  If  by  the  way  it  had 
been  his  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
north  of  the  Tweed,  he  might  have 
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observed  that,  attached  to  a  pon- 
derous machine  in  the  court-yard, 
was  an  andent-looking  inscription, 
importing  something  very  like  that 
ane  Klink  wonld  bring  a  certain 
member  of  the  establishment^  and 
itcay  Klinks  another.  Perhaf>Sy  how- 
ever, he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
another  Kellner,  on  whom  he  pours 
forth  his  woes  and  his  wrath.  This 
one  also  looks  bland,  respectful,  and 
intelligent,  and  moves  off  rapidly 
with  a  face  which  seems  to  say, 
^^Ah,  I  seel  a  dreadful  blonder 
has  been  committed,  fatal  to  the 
reputation  of  the  establishment; 
let  me  have  the  good  fortune  to 
remedy  it."  Kellner  number  two 
is,  however,  of  the  same  kidney 
with  his  brother,  and  adopts  the 
same  course:  he,  too,  disappears 
with  the  fervent  determination  not 
again  to  confront  Herr  Englander 
if  he  can  help  it.  Possibly  it  may 
happen  that  in  the  course  of  their 
distressed  wanderings,  the  whole 
family  encounter  the  Stube-mad- 
chen,  bat  that  damsel  takes  to  in- 
stantaneous and  rapid  flight.*  Her 
object  is  to  get  relief  for  the  shout 
of  laughter  that  must  get  out ;  for 
we  British  and  the  Dutch  are  the 
only  part  of  the  civilised  world  that 
indulge  in  the  practice  of  laughing 
in  one^s  face ;  in  fact,  being  a  steady 
play-goer,  she  has  been  forcibly  re- 
minded of  a  late  irresistible  per- 
formance, in  which  impatient  and 
angry  Englishmen  are  tlie  promi- 
nent characters. 

Conducting  their  investigations 
further  afield,  the  family  see  many 
strange  sights — some  of  thorn  not 
quite  satisfactory;  but  the  human 
beings  who  swarmed  on  their  arri- 
val are  invisible.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  strangers  avoid  a 
quarter  of  tlie  mansion  whence  issue 
various  active  odours,  among  which 
that  of  tobacco-smoke  predominates. 
These  indicate  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Speise  Zimmer,  where  all  the 
acclimated  guests  have  been  assem- 
bled for  some  hour  and  a  half  or 
so,  at  the  great  mid-day  meal, 
where  also  all  the  attendants  are 
congregated.     Perhaps  issuing  from 


this  the  stranger  party  may  notice 
a  majestie,  corpulent,  bearded  fig- 
ure, bestowing  his  solemn  attention 
on  a  large  pipe.  The  Herr  would  as 
soon  think  of  stating  his  difficnities 
to  a  Bonz  or  a  Fakeer.  He  can 
find  no  common  ground  on  which 
he  could  venture  to  address  such  a 
figure,  though,  had  he  known  it 
was  that  o(  the  landlord  of  the 
house,  he  might  have  found  one. 
Boniface  looks  blandly  at  the  party, 
as  a  wool-stapler  might  at  a  very 
promising  lot  coming  forward  to 
be  shorn  by  him;  he  knows  they 
are  his,  and  will  not  put  himself  to 
the  trouble  of  offering  them  infor- 
mation, or  doing  them  any  turn  of 
service  not  included  in  the  fixed 
routine  of  the  establishment  The 
Germans  not  being  naturally  a 
cruel  people  who  would  willingly 
storve  any  one  to  death,  the  erra- 
tic family  get  themselves  supplied 
at  last  with  the  means  of  needful 
SQstentation,  much  after  the  fashion 
in  which  the  passengers  in  a  ship- 
wrecked vessel,  or  tlie  travellers  in 
a  broken-down  stage-coach,  might  be 
relieved  by  hospitable  peasants. 

Night  and  the  arrangements  for 
repose  bring  their  own  peculiar  train 
of  anxieties  and  calamities.  Many 
special  comforts  which  habit  has 
made  indispensable  are  applied  for; 
but  being  made  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, with  which  no  one  in  that 
barbarous  place  is  acquainted,  the 
applications  meet  with  no  practical 
success,  and  the  unhappy  travellers 
have  no  more  satisfactory  recourse 
than  to  rail  at  those  who  oannot 
understand  any  Christian  tongue,  as 
if  it  were  tJieir  fault  that  they  are 
invaded  by  a  parcel  of  strangers  igno- 
rant of  their  language.  It  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing,  when  each  one,  on  ap- 
proaching his  couch,  finds  that,  in- 
stead of  Witney  blankets  and  snowj 
linen,  he  is  expected  to  repose 
under  a  dingy-coloured  eider-down 
mattress — ^not  a  mere  dainty  cushion 
auxiliary  to  the  bed-dotlies,  the 
condition  to  which  this  national  in- 
stitution has  now  dwindled — ^but 
a  heavy,  frowsy,  smothering  mass, 
emitting  a  slight  but  distinct  odour 
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of  tobacoo.  whioh  it  has  derived 
from  the  breath  of  tbe  sacoessive 
plethorio  Deotsobers  who  have 
sQoreil  beneath  it  eiDce  tbe  ud- 
known  period  when  it  was  last  puri- 
fied. When  weariness  bos  coii- 
qaered  this  horror,  there  comes  an- 
other more  livtdy  and  not  m  easily 
defeated.  A  certain  colony  of  san- 
gnioary  scaly  animals,  in  their  tim- 
ber oaTerna,  sniff  the  fresh  fall 
blood  of  an  Englishman,  and  make 
at  it  with  a  rush.  If,  after  long 
coolest  with  this  versatile  enemy, 
natare's  **  kind  restorer,  balmy  sleep,^' 
sets  in,  perchance  the  hoar  of  six 
o^clock  may  have  arrived,  when  it 
is  the  datv  of  the  Stabe-madchen, 
foQowed  by  the  Hauskaecht,  to 
roft«e  each  guest  and  offer  a  cap  of 
coffee,  accompanied  with  a  Ifttle 
twisted  cake  about  an  ounce  in 
weight,  which  tha  young  ladies  say 
is  more  like  a  curl-paper  than  any- 
thing else.  This,  then,  is  breakfast 
— ^and  tliat  to  people  acQustomed  to 
hot  muffin,  rolls,  eggs,  chop,  saus- 
ages, and  the  loaf  and  round  of  beef 
to  fall  back  upon!  The  next  morn- 
iog  grievance  is,  perhaps,  a  nega- 
tive answer  to  the  ancient  school- 
boy question — "  How  are  you  off 
for  soap  ?''  and  this  is  still  a  special- 
ty* Man  does  nothing  persistently 
without  a  reason ;  and  we  shall 
sometimes  find  that  those  practices 
which  are  furthest  apart  from  our 
own  are  yet  not  entirely  destitute 
of  Goodness.  The  G^^rmins  are 
mooh  abused  for  neglecting  to  sup- 
ply this  article  to  the  traveller,  and 
the  guide  books  advise  you  to  take 
soap  of  your  own  with  you.  This  is 
quite  sound  advice,  and  'Bradshaw* 
ekes  it  out  with  a  valuable  notifica- 
tion of  a  shop  in  London  where  you 
may  purchase  this  useful  commodity 
— ^bout  the  strongest  instance,  by 
the  way,  that  I  have  noticed,  of 
their  belief  in  the  utter  helpnessness 
and  stupidity  of  tourists,  which 
seems  to  be  a  first  principle  with  all 
persons  who  undertake  the  special 
doty  of  serving  them.  This  aban- 
donment of  the  article  of  soap  to 
tbe  influeace  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, acting  upon  travellers,  is  ever 


brought  up  as  a  testimony  of  Ger- 
man dirtiness.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  deal  of  dirt  in  Germany — perhaps 
more  than  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  there  is  a  deal  too.  German 
dirt,  also,  has  its  favoured  centres, 
and  so  has  ours ;  and  there  is 
nearly  as  great  a  difference  be- 
tween north  and  south  there,  as  be- 
tween Kent  and  Kerry  with  us. 
But  is  it  trae  that  leaving  soap  to 
voluntary  effort,  instead  of  official 
control,  is  an  element  of  dirtiness  ? 
I  think  it  might  be  quite  as  fairly 
charged  on  fastidiousness,  as  aris- 
ing from  a  disinclination  to  use  the 
lubricator  which  has  becotne  too 
familiar  with  stranger  cuticles;  and 
we  may  depend  on  it,  that  would  be 
the  view  adopted  in  this  country 
were  the  practice  reversed. 

To  return  to  our  English  family. 
The  state  of  antagonism  into  whioh 
they  have  got  cannot  last  long.  If 
Uerr  Englander  does  not  determine 
to  rush  back  to  roast  beef,  port,  plum- 
pudding,  and  all  the  otlier  elements 
of  real  civilisation,  he  is,  perhaps, 
induced  to  join  in  a  resolution, 
solemnly  paswd  by  the  rest  of  the 
family,  to  give  in  their  adherence  to 
the  ways  of  the  natives.  Thoy  take 
up  the  revjlation  with  all  the  natu- 
ral ardour  of  the  British  tempera- 
ment, and  what  is  very  likely  to 
happen  is,  that  having  set  them- 
selves in  motion  in  the  direction  of 
change,  they  do  not  know  the  pre- 
cise boundary  at  which  they  should 
stop,  and  so  end  by  becoming  more 
German  than  the  Germans,  and  pre- 
senting a  coarse  caricature  of  all  the 
national  peculiarities  witnessed  by 
them.  So  the  young  hope  of  the 
family  becomes  a  conspicuous  object* 
in  all  the  Sunday  theatres,  concerts, 
and  dancing-rooms,  without  any 
consideration  for  their  grade  in  re- 
spectability— rather,  indeed,  affect- 
ing those  lowest  in  the  scale,  and 
even  in  these  he  presents  himself 
in  a  condition  in  which  native 
scamps  are  not  apt  to  be  found,  and 
performs  feats  on  which  they  would 
not  venture.  To  the  national  insti- 
tution of  the  pipe  he  has  taken  with 
all    his  heart,    and,    after    physical 
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snfferiDgs  and  endnranoe  worthy  of 
a  better  canse,  he  sucoeeds  in  estab- 
lishing himself  as  a  seasoned  and 
inveterate  smoker.  As  in  every- 
thing that  they  do,  the  British  beat 
the  rest  of  the  world,  he  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  coffee-cup-sized  vessel 
whence  the  German  gentleman 
breathes  tke  breath  of  Kanaster. 
Accordingly,  he  sets  his  affections 
on  a  mighty  specimen  exhibited  by 
way  of  symbol  or  sign  at  a  tobacco- 
nist's door,  as  one  may  see  a  gigantic 
boot  over  a  shoemaker's,  or  a  mighty 
bell  over  a  bell-hanger's.  When 
he  next  finds  himself  in  an  eilwa- 
gen,  while  his  German  fellow-travel- 
lers are  considering  whether  their 
smoking  will  annoy  the  English 
party,  he  pnts  them  at  their  ease 
by  producing  his  treasure,  and  tear- 
ing away  at  its  contents  with  his 
powerful  lungs  until  nothing  be- 
comes visjble  to  the  inmates  of  the 
vehicle  save  the  semblance  of  a  lurid 
moon  dimly  visible  through  a  veil 
of  mist. 

He  must  also  take  to  the  labo- 
rious function  of  browning  a  meer- 
schaum ;  and  here  I  have  got  in 
among  customs  now  growing  so  ob- 
solete, even  in  Germany  itself,  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten 
if  no  note  be  preserved  of  their  spe- 
cialties. Not  that  smoking  has 
become  obsolete  there.  It  is  as  rife 
as  ever,  but  it  has  changed  its  char- 
acter, the  less  unmanageable  cigar 
having  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  pipe.  How  the  Germans  of  the 
last  generation  performed  the  other 
duties  of  life  at  the  same  time  that 
they  took  due  charge  of  the  porten- 
tous smoking  apparatus,  always  in 
^last,  used  to  be  a  great  marvel. 
In  a  bank  or  a  passport  office,  for 
instance,  the  clerk  or  surveyor,  whose 
hands  were  full  of  business,  had  at 
the  same  time  to  attend  to  that  pipe 
of  his,  built  of  five  or  six  pieces  or 
coniipartments,  the  putting  together 
of  which  was  as  complex  as  a 
Chinese  puzzle—  a  pipe  ever  going 
out,  or  getting  stopped  up,  or  leak- 
ing, or  discharging  essential  oil,  or 
doing  some  other  offence  demand- 
ing the  most   sedulous  attention  on 


the  part  of  its  owner,  whose  affec- 
tion for  it  was  such  that  no  other 
toils  or  anxieties  would  tear  him  for 
a  moment  from  its  society.  The 
meerschaum  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  this  cumbrous  machinery. 
The  world  will  probably  soon  re- 
quire to^be  informed  by  the  anti- 
quaries that  this  material  is  a  por- 
ous clay  found  in  some  parts  of  Asia, 
which  absorbs  that  essential  oil 
generated  by  smoking,  the  removal 
of  which  is  the  object  of  the  com- 
plex devices  connected  with  the  old 
china  pipe.  In  this  absorption,  it  at 
the  same  time  performs  the  function 
of  beautifying  itself.  The  oil  colours 
the  clay,  and  when  the  surface  of 
this  is  kept  at  a  fine  polish,  it  gra- 
dually assumes  a  rich  translucent 
mottled,  and  veined  tawny-brown 
colour,  like  that  of  some  of  the 
finest  jaspers.  The  satisfactory 
browning  of  a  meerschaum  used  to 
be  a  matter  of  considerable  labour, 
skill,  and  anxiety;  for  not  only  did 
it  take  a  deal  of  industrious,  meri- 
torious smoking  to  accomplish  it  to 
perfection,  but  during  the  opera- 
tion not  a  single  scratch  nm&t  ap- 
pear on  the  shining  surface.  Those 
who  would  put  their  mind  at  ease 
had  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  carefully 
cased  with  leattier  during  the 
operation,  and  when  thus  secured 
the  labour  and  the  gratification  of 
the  task  might  be  shared  by  com- 
panions. Our  friend,  with  whom 
we  are  now  to  part,  getting  a  little 
tired  of  the  process  of  browning  the 
enormous  bowl  he  had  undertaken, 
handed  it,  on  his  return  home  for 
temporary  service,  to  the  privates 
of  the  company  of  foot  in  which  he 
held  a  commission,  and  gave  them 
a  general  credit  on  his  tobacconist. 
The  meerschaum,  under  their  ener- 
getic treatment,  browned  apace,  but 
scarcely  in  the  same  ratio  as  its 
owner's  account  for  cavendish  ami 
negrohead  accumulated. 

The  object  of  this  typical  sketch 
of  the  career  of  an  English  family 
on  the  Continent,  is  to  point  to  two 
offensive  peculiarities  which  we  are 
apt  to  exhibit  to  strangers.  The 
one  is  a  haughty,  hard,  hostile  an. 
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tagonism  to  all  the  cherished  nsages 
ami  faToarite  customs  of  the  people 
we  maj  be  among.  The  other, 
which  cihen  comee  in  a  reactionary 
form,  is  a  determination  to  adopt 
an  exaggerated  earicatore  of  the  ex- 
ample they  set  us,  which  generally 
kads  to  the  snperind action  of  their 
own  defects  and  vices  npon  oars. 
It  Is  difficult  to  eay  which  of  the 
two  coorses  is  the  more  offensive. 
The  antagonism,  which  is  the  Eng- 
lishman's first  instinct,  is  the  crea- 
ture of  that  intolerable  conceit 
which  makes  ns  connt  that  all  dif- 
ferences from  onrselves  infer  infe- 
riority ;  and  thus  whatever  is  other- 
wise than  with  ns  is,  of  coarse,  by 
50  nmch  on  a  lower  scale  of  merit. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  yet  be  some  time 
ere  we  contemplate  human  beings 
as  we  do  the  other  creatures  in 
natoral  history,  concerning  which 
we  take  note  of  the  characteristics 
and  types  of  difference  as  matters 
of  ordinary  interest,  not  necessarily 
rendering  the  one  inferior  to  the 
other  in  the  general  Foale.  As  the 
strength  of  the  bull,  the  gracefal- 
Deas  and  agility  of  the  chamois,  the 
lusiroos  colours  of  the  peacock,  the 
sweet  singing  of  the  thrash,  are  all 
admired  as  separate  characteristics^ 
without  onr  setting  the  one  above 
the  other,  why  should  we  not  do 
the  same  by  the  different  races  of 
man,  and  note  their  specialties  with- 
out making  these  matter  of  reproach, 
becanse  they  happetf  to  diverge  from 
oor  own  egotistic  standard  f 

It  is  when  they  alight  upon  reli- 
gious observances  differing  from 
their  own,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
yahoos  among  our  travellers  be- 
comes most  offensive.  Of  course 
we  are  all  bandtd  together  as 
thoroQgh  Protestants,  anxiously  in- 
dulging in  the  hope  that  we  may 
see  the  final  downfall  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  and  an  awakened  people 
at  last  abjuring  the  corraptions  of 
the  Ohnrch  of  Rome.  Bat  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  personages  I  refer  to 
are  not  helping  on  this  consumma- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  calcnlated  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  blind 
devotees  of  Antichrist  a  conscious- 
ueas  of  our  superior  light  and  purity, 


that  in  the  places  held  sacred  by 
them  oar  sons  shonld  stamp  about 
with  their  hats  on,  continuing  the 
loud  *pon-honoarish  talk  they  have 
indulged  over  ia  the  street,  and  that 
our  daughters  shonld  accompany 
them  with  giggle  and  grimace. 
There  are  some  places  where,  from 
the  fierce  passions  of  the  people, 
the  traveller  is  warned  that  such 
practices  are  unsafe ;  bat  to  a  peo- 
ple 80  haughtily  exact! ve  as  we 
are  of  deference  to  our  own  solem- 
nities and  usages,  it  seems  unac- 
countable that  any  beings,  M'ith 
human  flesh  and  blood,  should 
calmly  endure  the  insults  which 
British  tourists  discharge  at  the  re- 
ligious usages  they  encounter.  I 
suppose  they  solace  themselves  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  we  shall 
all  have  to  pay  for  it  in  the  next 
world. 

The  following  passage,  from  a  book 
in  two  solid  octavos,  exhibits  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  the  feelings  of  cha- 
rity and  brotherly  love  with  which 
our  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine  and  else- 
where enter  the  places  dedicated  to 
Christian  worship : — 

"  The  church  was  full  of  people ; 
about  fifty  persons  at  a  time  knelt  with- 
out the  rails  of  the  altar;  and  within 
stood  a  priest,  who  slightly  and  rapidly 
touched  the  eyes  of  each  individual  with 
n  sort  of  box  or  ring,  which  was  fas- 
tened on  his  finger,  and  which  he 
wiped  every  time  with  a  cloth.  The 
ring  was  held  io  every  person  to  kiss, 
and  this  precioas  relic  was  held  to  be 
no  other  than  the  true  and  veritable  eye 
of  St.  Odilia  enclosed  under  glass  in  a 
gold  case,  and  pronounced  to  be  an  in- 
fallible cure  for  bom  eyes!  Once  a- 
year,  on  this  day,  the  festival  of  the 
saint,  all  come  to  this  ceremony  who 
have  bad  eyes,  or  who  are  anxious  to 
avoid  having  them.  The  guide  who 
led  us  through  the  church  said  that  he 
had  formerly  received  the  application. 
Though  quite  a  youth,  the  poor  fellow 
seeated  perfectly  priest-ridden ;  and 
when  he  told  us  some  strange  stories 
about  miracles  and  relics,  we  found  it 
impossible  to  shake  his  belief,  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  him  fully  persuaded  of 
the  supernatural  virtues  ot  St  Odilia^s 
*  veritable  eye  ?  * 

"  Here,  as  usual,  the  poor  deluded 
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devotee  was  obliged  immediately  to  pay 
for  a  supposed  benefit.  An  acolyte,  oar- 
'•ying  the  never-forgotten  money-box, 
followed  the  priest,  and  every  person 
contributed  a  coin.  It  would  require 
more  than  an  ordinar}'  degree  of  charity 
not  to  have  the  impression  that  this  was 
a  shocking  spectacle  of  extortion  and 
imposture.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  they  were  bringing  buckets  of 
water  from  the  ground- floor  of  the  tower, 
and  selling  it  in  tumblers  and  bottles. 
A  woman  on  being  asked  what  this 
meant,  replied  that  it  was  some  of  the 
*  eau  benite  de  Sainte  Odile,  bonne  pour 
les  yeux,  et  bonne  pour  la  purification 
de  restomac'  They  were  giving  it  to 
several  very  young  children,  whose 
minds  are  thus  enslaved  with  supersti- 
tion at  the  moment  when  reason  dawns ! 
It  was  humiliating  to  behold  the  degra- 
dation of  the  human  intellect  in  this 
ridiculous  affair ;  and  it  was  yet  more 
painful  to  reflect  on  the  deeper  moral 
mischief  it  involved.  We  thought  the 
priest  did  not  appear  quite  comfortable 
as  we  stood  gfl2in|^  with  a  variety  of 
emotions,  on  this  piece  of  folly." 

These  are  not  to  be  set  down  as 
the  utterances  of  youthful  levity, 
since  they  are  set  down  by  one 
who  calls  himself  a  professor  in  a 
college,  and  consequently  a  teacher 
of  youth,  being  extracted  from 
'  Sketches  on  the  Continent  in 
1835,  by  John  Hoppns,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  and  Logic  in  the' 
University  of  London'  (L  78), 
Doubtless  he  is  right  in  saying 
that  tiie  priest  did  not  appear 
"  quite  comfortable  '*  under  the 
gaze  of  that  fine  family  which  de- 
veloped "  a  variety  of  emotions," 
including  among  tbem  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness.  And  yet  we  cannot  help 
dropping  a  certain  mead  of  appro- 
bation to  the  heroic  martyrdom  of 
a  man  like  this,  who  day  by  day 
exposes  himself  to  the  torture  of 
witnessing,  and  the  labour  of  rail- 
ing at  such  exhibitions.  How 
much  sounder  both  in  body  and 
mind  wonld  he  have  returned 
from  his  vacation-tour  had  he  de- 
termined not  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  any  temple  desecrated  by  im- 
pure rites!    If  he  possessed  any  of 


the  logic  he  tanght,  he  must  have 
known  that  he  was  not  takini;  the 
best  way  to  remedy  the  evil.  Yet  is 
his  irritation  not  entirely  thrown 
away.  Its  steady  continuity  ovBr 
page  after  page,  down  to  the  end  of  his 
two  volumes,  is  a  phenomenon  so 
amusing,  that  I  can  testify  to  its  hav- 
ing procured  one  reader  at  least  for  his 
two  volumes,  whom  their  purely  lite- 
rary merits  would  not  have  secured. 
Wordsworth  bos  some  pretty  lines  on 
this  point  worth  recalling: — 

**  Doomed  as  we  are,  our  native  dust 
To  wet  with  many  a  bitter  tear, 
It  ill  befits  us  to  disdain 
The  altar — ^to  deride  the  fane, 
"Where  patient  sufferers  bend  in  trust 

To  win  a  happier  sphere. 
**  I  love,  where  spreads  the  village  gresn. 
Upon  some  knee-worn  cell  to  gaze  ; 
Ilttil  to  the  firm  unmuving  cross, 
Aloft  where   pines   their   branches 
toss. 
And  to  the  chapel  far  withdrawn 
That  lurks  by  lonely  ways." 

Here  we  have  a  kindly  thought 
finely  expressed,  but  the  idea  is 
aasthotic  rather  than  logical ;  and 
as  I  am  not  poetical,  I  think  I 
could  furnish  my  prosaic  brethren 
with  a  more  conclusive  argument 
against  doing  a  bit  of  missionary 
work  in  their  vacation  ramble  by 

?ooff:j  and  grimaces — namely,  that 
hey  will  not  accomplish  the  de- 
sired effect.  It  needs  no  sympathy 
with  the  alien  worship  to  lead  to 
this  concludion.  Fine  painting  and 
statuary  I  can  admire  when  I  see 
them  in  a  charch,  and  fully  as 
much,  if  not  more,  when  they  are 
elsewhere ;  but  wax  dolls  in  tawdry 
finery,  and  the  distorted  figures 
in  the  Calvaries,  with  gaping 
wounds  splashed  with  red  ochre, 
I  cannot  find  delight  in,  whatever 
pity  I  may  have  for  the  pallid  and 
squalid  devotees  who  crouch  round 
them.  Neither,  I  most  confess,  have 
such  great  cathedral  musical  per- 
formances, as  it  has  been  my  chance 
to  listen  to  abroad,  always  inspired 
me  with  devotion.  The  grand  effects 
are  apt  rather  to  rouse  something 
like  martial  enthusiasm.  The  less 
ambitious  strains,  again,  are  apt  to 
suggest  old  dancing-school  associa- 
tions— across  hands  and  down  the 
middle.      But  if  there    are    people 
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vhom  these  things  render  devoot, 
we  may  be  assored  that  the  same 
people  will  not  also  be  rendered  de- 
root  if  they  be  transferred  from  the 
high  erabowed  roof  and  dim  religions 
h^t  which  form  their  accompani- 
menta,  and  arc  transferred  into  an  an- 
gnlar  granite  box,  with  sqoare  holes 
to  let  in  the  light^  in  which  a  hard  lo- 
gician delivers  his  indispntable  con* 
dosions  under  fifteen  bead^,  and  is 
followed  by  a  performance  in  which 
all  the  toneless  voices  of  the  ^parish 
fitriTe  to  ontdo  each  other  in  lend  dis- 
sonance. 

By  the  way,  the  finest  piece  of 
derotional  music  which  J  ever 
heard  fell  upon  my  ear  in  a  rather 
strange  shape,  one  evening  in  Dres- 
den. The  streets  were  rather  empty, 
beeautie  the  population  of  that  Pro- 
testant town  had  flocked  oot  to 
witness  some  races  in  the  Boman 
fashion,  held  widi  unasoal  lastro 
in  honour  of  the  day,  which  was 
£aster  Sunday.  I  observed  a  thin 
stream  of  men,  however,  walking 
rapidly  to  some  spot,  as  if  they 
were  going  on  'Change  to  transact 
heavy  business  in  stock.  Their  un- 
nristakable  ethnetic  characteristies, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing which  received  them,  showed 
that  this  was  a  synagogue.  The 
architecture  was  Baracenic,  and  no 
bod  type  of  the  method  in  which 
other  religious  bodies  seek  to  make 
their  edifices  congenial  to  their 
own  wor^ip^-namely,  by  making 
them  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
edifices  in  which  some  denomina- 
tion with  whom  they  are  at  variance 
hold  their  worship.  As  Saracenic, 
the  building  was  no  donbt  well 
distinguished  from  a  Christian 
churcb  ;  but  the  architectare  of  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  would  not 
bring  it  any  nearer  to  the  style  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Enter- 
ing with  the  rest,  I  found  a  congre- 
gation of  which  the  greater  portion 
aat  at  deal  desks,  wi^  tallow  can- 
dles before  them ;  while  the  re- 
munder  stood,  like  myself,  in  the 
vestibule,  where  there  seemed  to 
me  to  be  no  other  Gentiles.  I  had 
bat  just  entered  when  an  Israelite 


stepped  up  to  me,  and  with  genuine 
earnestness  pointed  out  a  solecism 
which  I  had  committed  in  taking 
off  my  hat ;  it  was  a  natural  inad- 
vertency easily  remedied.  A  priest 
of  some  sort,  dressed  in  rather  good 
taste,  as  I  thought,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  farther  end  of  the 
building,  and  read  something  which 
I  did  not  hear  distinctly,  and  would, 
I  suppose,  not  have  understood  if 
I  had.  Then  rose  the  mosic ;  it 
was  vocal — at  least  I  think  it  must 
have  been  so  from  the  absence  of 
any  of  the  distinctive  sounds  which 
are  prodaced  by  inanimate  mechan- 
ism, and  tell  the  nature  of  the 
machine  that  has  produced  them — 
as  vibrating  string,  inflated  tube, 
or  stretched  tissue.  But  there  was 
such  perfect  unison  in  it  that  you 
could  not  sav  it  was  from  many 
voice?,  though  one  knew  it  must 
have  been,  from  its  greot  volume  ; 
it  felt  like  one  voice,  and  that  in 
no  special  place,  but  filling  the 
whole  circumference,  where  it  rose 
and  fell,  with  such  solemn  pathos 
as  I  have  never  felt  in  music  be- 
fore or  since.  What  was  the  special 
religious  observance  illustrated  by 
this  music  I  do  not  know,  and  have 
rather  avoided  discovering,  as  I  sus- 
pect it  might  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing inimical  to  Christianity.  But 
were  one  to  select  a  religion  for  the 
sake  of  its  music,  I  would  know 
where  to  go,  were  it  not  that  the  Is- 
raelites do  not  receive  converts  to 
partake  in  the  portion  of  the  select 
people. 

Of  course,  wherever  the  Scarlet 
Lady  has  established  herself,  all 
other  things  odious  will  naturally 
be  found.  Indeed,  those  who  are 
thoroughly  zealous  in  their  own 
cause  do  not  like  to  find  anything 
in  common  with  it  in  the  adver- 
sary. They  think  it  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  own  manor,  that  in 
any  matter  whatever  he  should  be 
at  one  with  them.  Hence  it  is 
rather  gratifying  than  otherwise  to 
find  all  our  prejudices  in  morals 
and  decorum  outraged  wherever 
Popery  prevails.  The  hour  of  trial 
comes,  however,  when  we  get  among 
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oar  Protestant  brethren,  and  find, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  places  we 
have  always  revered  as  the  fonn- 
tains  of  the  Reformation,  Sunday  is 
the  special  day  of  theatres,  concerts, 
and  overflowing  taverns.  It  hap- 
pened to  me  once  to  be  wandering 
with  some  companions  through  tlie 
highly  orthodox  Canton  of  Vand 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  If  the 
reader  turn  np  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  I  tell  him  he  has  no  right  to 
presume  that  my  journey  was  not 
one  of  necessity  and  mercy.  We 
selected  for  our  night's  resting-place 
a  small  house  of  entertainment^^ 
the  equivalent  of  the  village  ale- 
house at  home.  It  was  crammed 
to  the  throat  with  the  Protestant 
peasantry  of  the  district,  smoking, 
drinking,  and  recreating  themselves 
with  billiards  and  other  house 
games  —  a  strange  preference,  I 
thought  it,  to  out-door  sauntering 
in  that  sultry  evening ;  but  that  was 
their  affair.  Desirous  to  walk  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  to  Yverdmi, 
we  asked  if  breakfast  could  be  pre- 
pared for  us  so  early  as  four  o'clock. 
The  good  woman  of  the  house —a 
model  of  dean  respectability  and 
civility  —  bade  us  observe  that  it 
waa  Sunday  evening,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  she  would  be  engaged 
with  her  guests  until  a  late  hour, 
with  which  early  rising  would  be 
incompatible.  But  she  would  do 
her  best  for  us.  Breakfast  would 
be  made  ready  for  us ;  we  would 
find  it  in  the  guest-chamber,  and 
we  could  rise  and  proceed  as  we 
thought  fit.  So  we  paid  our  bill 
before  going  to  bed.  Through  my 
sleep  I  heard  the  click  of  billiard- 
balls  far  on  in  the  night.  When 
we  rose  we  found  silence  every- 
where, and  a  comfortable  breakfiist 
awaiting  us,  and  so  sallied  forth  in 
the  fresh  morning  air  throu(;h  the 
dewy  fields  and  woods,  reflecting 
pleasantly  on  that  primitive  sim- 
plicity and  reliance  on  the  faith 
of  mankind  which  prompted  our 
hostess  thus  to  deal  with  a  set  of 
travel-worn  strangers  of  uncouth 
speech  and  queer  manners,  and 
that,  too,  in   a  district  where  the 


British  tourist  was  an  unknown  phe- 
nomenon. I  liave  sometimes  doubt- 
ed if  the  concentrated  force  of  all 
Forbes  Mackenzyism  and  teetotal- 
ism  will  ever  produce  a  like  faith 
that  knows  no  guile  among  our  own 
publicans.  The  incident  became  by 
the  way  oddly  mixed  up  in  my  mind 
vrith  an  anecdote  current  at  the 
time,  relating  to  a  visit  by  an  emi- 
nent pastor  of  this  same  Oanton  de 
Vaud  to  a  distinguished  Presbyterian 
divine  in  E  Jinburgh.  Rising,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  district, 
about  six  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  wandering  through  the  de- 
serted rooms,  he  found  in  one  of 
them  a  piano,  whereat  he  sat  down, 
and  was  enabled  to  solace  himself 
for  some  minutes  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the 

"  Chantons  tool  le  Canton  de  Yaad 
Bl  bea<* 

ere  the  horrified  household  could  arise 
and  rush  on  him  to  rescue  their  home 
from  farther  pollution. 

This  discuridion  about  clerical 
and  ethnical  divergences  recalls  to 
me  an  instance  of  external  simi- 
larity in  things  contrary,  which  I 
have  several  times  noticed,  but 
never  could  rightly  account  for. 
llow  is  it  that  the  men  who  in  the 
Protestant  states  of  Germany  are 
seen  frequenting  restaurations  and 
other  pmces  of  public  entertain- 
ment on  Sunday,  bear  so  do^e  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  clergy 
of  the  more  stringent  of  the  re- 
ligions bodies  calling  themselves  es- 
pecially evangelical,  who  on  that 
day  are  so  differently  occupied  in 
this  country  ?  There  are  the  white 
neckcloths  of  exactly  the  same  tie; 
the  same  black  costume  with  a  ten- 
dency to  baggyness ;  the  same  air 
of  solid  respectability,  stopping 
short  of  high-breeding ;  the  same 
demure  precision,  approaching  to 
austerity  of  countenance,  from  which 
laugh  and  genial  smile  are  equally 
remote.  It  would,  I  think,  have 
enlarged  the  minds  of  the  respect- 
able and  zealous  Free  Kirk  session 
of  Glendrouthie  had  they  chanced  to 
behold  a  si^ht  which  rather  startled 
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mjself— namelj,  a  perfect  fae-nmUe 
of  their  venerated  pastor  bebeld  by 
me  oDe  fine  Sunday,  in  a  village 
tavern  in  Saxony,  deep  in  a  game 
at  billiards,  a  cigar  between  bis 
lips  of  course,  the  universal  great 
^ass  flagon  of  beer,  also  of  coarse, 
doee  mt  band,  whence  his  wife, 
sitting  knitting  behind,  took  an 
occasional  sip,  while  over  the  scene 
was  engraved  in  large  Gennan 
cfaaractersi  a  text  from  the  Ln- 
tberan  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment inculcating  charity.  Al- 
tboQgh  I  coold  not  get  np  any 
righteous  indignation  at  the  scene 
when  it  ceased  to  be  a  hallnciiSatioD, 
yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
if  I  actually  encountered  my  re- 
vered friend  in  the  flesh  drinking, 
smoking,  and  playing  billiards  in 
t  tavern  on  Sonday,  I  should  think 
him  at  all  in  a  promising  way.  But, 
CD  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  feel 
sure  that  it  would  improve  Herr 
BUlard-Spleler  to  pull  off  the  eight 
tumblers  which  his  reverend  like- 
De»  can  consume  at  a  Presbytery 
dinner  after  the  day^s  work  is  over, 
and  carry  like  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian.  Yet  had  there  been  a  little 
more  toleration  for  the  simpler  and 
lighter  enjoyments  of  life  in  the 
parish  of  Glendronthie,  it  might  not 
have  oome  to  pass  that  our  reverend 
friend's  colleague  should  have  so 
flagrantly  disregarded  the  advice  to 
limit  his  potations  to  his  capacity, 
and  brought  that  great  scandal  on 
his  Churdi  and  his  family;  nor, 
perhapsi  would  the  parish  have 
become  notorious  for  the  awful 
case  of  that  relentleas  elder  who 
had  trodden  out  every  vestige  of 
amusement  and  recreation  left 
anx«g  the  people,  and  whose  grim 
face  continued  to  be  a  terror  to  all 
who  met  Lim  in  his  walks,  until 
that  day  when  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared, leaving  behind  him  a  mine 
of  horrible  iniquities  to  explode  on 
the  astonished  serious  world. 

^^We  all  have  our  failings,  more 
or  less,''  aa  a  vulgar  saying  goes; 
and  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
philosophers  have  in  all  ages  had 
to  stn^ggle  with  is,  how  to  take  a 


due  estimate  of  each  one's  special 
share  in  this  universal  commodity. 
I  mu:«t  admit  that  the  air  of  re- 
spectable comfort  which  I  saw  this 
year  tbrooghont  the  northern  states 
of  Germany,  and  even  Bohemia, 
when  fairly  estimated,  left  a  balance 
in  outward  appearances  against  my 
own  country  which  I  would  rather 
not  have  foond  it  necessary  to  strike. 
Wherever  one  could  go— winding 
about  in  the  worst  streets  of  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  towns,  at  night 
or  early  dawn — ^at  the  places  of 
gratuitous  entertainment,  where  the 
lowest  of  the  people  congregated — 
at  one  of  the  many  Leipzic  fairs, 
for  instance,  when  the  town  was 
one  dense,  almost  impenetrable 
mob — sgain,  in  the  high-roads  and 
the  villages — a  universal  wr  of 
respectability  and  comfort  was  to 
be  seen.  How  well  off  any  of  the 
people  might  be,  one  could  not  tell ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  all  had  good 
clotiies  and  sufficient  food — scaroe- 
Jy  a  vestige  of  that  squalor  and  rag- 
gedness  of  which  there  is  always  so 
considerable  a  percentage  with  us. 
I  think,  in  these  outward  elements 
of  comfort,  Grermany  has  made  a 
great  advance  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  I  specially  noted 
that  yon  could  see  no  symptom  of 
a  very  unpleasant  type  of  shabbi- 
ness-^one  class  wearing  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  another.  In  Ireland  there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  seen  in  the 
costume  of  the  peasantry ;  and  it  is 
there  a  problem  no  one  seems  to 
have  solved,  where  the  universal 
rags  come  into  existence  and  use 
as  fine  Saxony  broadcloth.  I  speak, 
however,  of  Ireland  twelve  years 
ago;  it  is  said  that  there  is  a 
change  there  now.  I  wish  it  ex- 
tended to  the  portion  of  her  sons 
who  do  us  the  honour  of  migrating 
hither;  for  it  is  to  them,  after  all, 
that  I  suspect  we  must  attribute 
the  humiliation  of  owning  that 
superiority  in  the  condition  of  the 
humblest  classes  among  German 
people  which  I  am  bound  to 
admit. 
Though   I   think   they  are  more 
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indastrions  than  tbev  used  to  be, 
yet  they  are  still  a  leisnrdy,  easy- 
paceil  people,  stopping  in  the  jour- 
ney throQgh  life  at  many  places  of 
refreshment  and  enjoyment,  and 
tacitly  determining  not  to  snbject 
themselves  to  the  hurry  and  scarry, 
the  railway  speed,  the  fierce  compe- 
tition, the  hot  anxieties,  and  the 
general  overstrain  of  all  the  nerves 
of  life,  in  which  we  live  and  move 
and  have  oar  being.  How,  then,  is 
it  that  they  are  exempt  from  the 
sqaalor  and  raggedness  which  scan- 
dalise and  oppress  the  energetic 
British  people?  Politigftl  economy 
affords  a  pretty  distinct  answer. 
They  possess  collectively  less  than  n* 
because  they  are  not  so  enterprising 
and  industrious,  and  consequently 
prodaoe  less.  But  the  very  absence 
of  that  activity  which  creates  onr 
greater  riches,  exempts  them  from 
tbe  same  keen  competition  to  par- 
ticipate in  what  they  have.  In  an 
extremely  energetic,  active,  compe- 
titive condition  of  society,  woe  to 
those  who  cannot  keep  up  with  tbe 
general  scramble — they  must  go  to 
the  wall.  And  with  us,  unfortu- 
nately, it  happens  that  there  exists 
a  whole  race  on  whose  condition  the 
inability  to  keep  up  with  their 
neighbours  is  distinctly  marked. 

A  modification  of  tbe  same  fea- 
ture becomes  perceptible  when  you 
cross  the  frontier  of  the  purely  Ger- 
man states  into  Bohemia.  There 
the  frequent  trampers  barefooted, 
in  worn  uncouth  raiment,  indicate 
a  race  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
civilised  European  communities  of 
which  the  German  is  an  eminently 
respectable  member.  Bat  here  the 
uncouthness  is  more  barbarous  than 
squalid?  It  is  not  drawn  from  the 
refuse  of  civilisation,  like  that  of 
our  ragged  tramp  or  city  savage. 
The  costume  in  which  skins  and 
coarse  home  -  made  cloth  prevail 
have  been  made  for  the  wearers; 
and  they  have,  like  Peter  Bell,  a 
wildness  as  of  dwellers  out-of-doors 
rather  than  frequenters  of  the  gin- 
palace  and  pawn-shop.  Tbe  adult 
males  among  them  have  rather  a 
fonnidable  look,  and  they  are  ad- 
dicted to  carrying  sticks,  which,  by 


way   of  ornamental  head,    are   ter- 
minated by  a  heavy  lump  of  metal. 

Good  as  his  coat  is,  however,  and 
respectable  tbe  outward  appearance 
of  everything  about  him,  I  believe 
the  German  has  bis  skeleton  in  his 
bouse.  Gambling  appears  to  be  bis 
most  formidable  national  #ce,  and 
Romberg  and  Baden-Baden  could 
give  forth  abundant  revelations  of 
crime  and  rain.  That  a  jpeople  so 
keen  and  energetic  as  the  British 
should  not  be  greatly  subject  to 
this  vice,  is  probably  owing  to  that 
very  keenness  and  energy.  Their 
calculating  faculties  and  specu- 
lative propensities  being  embarked 
for  many  daily  hours  in  tbe  busi- 
ness of  life,  they  seek  phyeical  en- 
joyments in  athletic  games  and 
field-sports  rather  tiian  in  the 
risks  and  excitements  which  are 
but  an  exaggeration  of  the  toil 
from  which  tbey  seek  relief.  Gam- 
bling is  in  general  the  resource  of 
a  lethargic  people,  requiring  a  high 
stimulus  to  enable  them  to  taste 
the  joys  of  active  exoitement 
Much  as  is  said  against  spirit- 
drinking  among  us,  the  continued 
imbibing  of  beer  and  smoke  from 
mom  till  dewy  eve  must  have  its 
deleterious  influences,  and,  I  take 
it,  greatly  aggravates  the  lethargic 
lassitude  which  makes  the  German 
slow  and  idle,  and  prompts  him  to 
seek  the  excitement  of  the  gaming 
table. 

But  I  was  enabled  to  see  in  a 
still  more  distinct  shape  tbe  sha- 
dow of  his  skeleton.  My  occupa- 
tion at  home  giving  me  opportuni- 
ties of  looking  at  a  large  stock  of 
the  criminal  population,  I  sought 
and  obtained  opportunities  of  in- 
specting a  sample  of  that  commo- 
dity in  the  course  of  my  travels.  I 
found  that  the  German  criminal  dif- 
fers unmistakably  from  tlie  British 
in  bearing  deeper  marks  of  rufiSan- 
ism  and  dangeronsness.  I  would  say 
that,  as  you  cannot  help  observing 
that  tbe  average  citizens  of  a  Ger- 
man town  are  lees  energetic,  active, 
and  practically  intelligent  than  the 
same  class  among  ourselves,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  their 
criminals  have   more   purpose    and 
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power  of  character  than  oxxn.  With 
very  rare  exceptions,  the  character- 
istics of  the  Britidh  criininars  coon- 
tenance  are  stupidity,  a  sort  of  dog- 
ged fatalism,  and  a  feeble  facility, 
which  makes  him  the  servant  rather 
than  the  master  of  the  conditions 
cot  of  Trhich  his  crimes  are  wrought 
Tbe  writers  on  criminal  administra- 
tion in  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
say  that  one  of  the  most  appalling 
difficalties  in  the  way  of  the  soci^ 
reformers  there,  is  the  large  propor- 
tion c/f  men  of  energy,  intelligence, 
and  determination  of  purpose,  who 
deliberately  devote  these  qnalities 
to  the  oanse  of  crime.  The  desper- 
ate-looking ruffian  faces  I  saw  in 
Germany  made  me  suppose  that 
there  the  Fame  blot  exists,  and 
spreads  pretty  widely.  I  was  con- 
firmed in  this  notion  by  finding  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners 
employed  in  fine  decorative  works. 
These  aU  required  such  skill  as 
can  only  be  found  in  this  country, 
among  a  small  select  circle  of  Lon- 
don cracksmen  who  are  the  orna- 
ments of  their  profession.  Some 
of  the  work  I  saw  showed  artistic 
genius;  and  so  habitual  an  element 
were  these  highly-skilled  artisans  in 
the  prison  population,  that  a  depart- 
ment for  implements  and  other  ac- 
ocBBories  of  -their  occupations  was 
preserved,  jost  as  in  our  prisons 
shoemakers'  lasts  and  weaving- 
looms  are  stored  for  humbler  work- 
men. 

But  this  is  not  a  matter  in  which 
the  tourist  need  concern  himself. 
Let  him  be  content  that  in  Germany 
he  traverses  a  country  where,  what- 
erer  defects  there  may  be,  his  own 
safety,  convenience,  and  comfort 
are  well  looked  to.  It  would  add 
much  to  his  comfort  here  and  else- 
where, and  preserve  him  from  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  tem- 
per, if,  before  landing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel,  he  should  form 
a  reBolnti<Mi  moderately  and  cau- 
tiously to  adapt  himself  to  the 
habits  of  the  people  he  is  to  be  for 
the  time  among.  Let  him  be  a 
little  wary  as  to  performing  any 
action,  however  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in   home  practice,  unless   he 


sees  the  natives  also  doing  the  like. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
mimic  every  act  he  sees  performed ; 
were  he  to  do  so  without  a  full  con- 
sideration of  relative  conditions,  he 
might  find  himself  thrown  into  a 
false  position.  It  is  said  of  an 
Aberdonian  who,  sailing  to  London, 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
safe  course  for  him  there  was  to  do 
exactly  as  he  saw  other  people 
doing,  that  before  he  had  even 
landed,  he  found  he  bad  involun- 
tarily entered  inta  a  contract  for 
the  use  of  a  cab  and  the  services  of 
its  driver.  When  he  remonstrated 
against  this  conclusion,  the  driver's 
vindication  was,  "Vy  did  you  'old 
up  your  vinger  then?"  to  which 
the  accused  made  answer,  **  And  fat 
for  did  ye  hand  up  yonrs  ?" 

^here  is  wide  enough  space  be- 
tween such  literal  conformity  and 
that  blind  home  superstition  which 
precludes  the  Englishman  from 
doubting  that  whatever  is  certified 
by  the  practice  of  bis  own  country 
must  be  and  is  the  rale  of  conduct 
all  the  world  over.  We  have,  finr 
instance,  a  special  national  custom 
by  which,  at  a  certain  period  of  tbe 
year,  portions  of  the  margin  of  the 
sea  called  sea-bathing  places  are  con- 
secrated, like  old  heathen  temples, 
to  indecency.  Those  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  whose  walk  in  life 
elsewhere — in  their  drawing-rooms, 
for  instance — in  public  assemblages 
—on  the  streets  of  the  city — is 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
decorum  and  purity — whom  the 
slightest  indecorous  word  or  act  in 
such  places  would  sufifuse  with 
shame  and  indignation — these,  when 
they  come  within  the  consecrated 
arena  at  the  proper  time,  are  in- 
stantaneously divested  of  all  sense 
and  decorum,  and  exhibit  a  soene 
not  to  be.  matched  elsewhere  until 
we  reach  the  Marquesas  Islands  or 
the  Feejees.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
or  fight  with  this  specialty;  it  is  a 
deeply  founded  national  institution 
— almost  a  superstition — and  one 
might  as  well  lift  his  voice  in  argu- 
ment against  suttee  or  the  national 
institution  of  Dahomey.  But  if 
our  countryman  who  is  apt  to  think 
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that  every  licence  or  iodeooram 
of  bis  own  coantry  is  on]y  to  be 
fonnd  in  an  exaggerated  form 
abroad,  should  take  this  national 
custom  with  him  into  some  por- 
tions of  Europe,  he  may  find  him- 
self in  a  complete  and  very  dis- 
agreeable mistake.  It  is  one,  I 
apprehend,  more  frequently  com- 
mitted than  proclaimed.  In  fact, 
in  such  cases,  the  proceedings  take 
a  form  which  brings  the  culprit^s 
conduct  forth  in  so  extremely  odious 
and  scandalous  a  shape,  that  he  en- 
tirely abandons  his  first  impulse, 
which  is  to  place  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  alternative  of 
obtaining  justice  for  an  outrage  on 
a  British  subject,  or  immediately 
declaring  war  against  the  offending 
nation. 

Even  in  the  adoption  of  avowed 
and  authorised  national  customs,  it 
is  as  well  to  be  circumspect.  Smok- 
ing being  a  national  institution  in 
Germany,  is  regulated  with  more 
pains  than  here,  where  it  is  a  sort  of 
tolerated  disreputability,  unworthy 
of  ministerial  attention.  There  are 
places  where  yon  must  not  smoke 
at  all,  places  where  you  may  smoke 
in  one  way  but  not  in  another — 
where  you  may  enjoy  a  pipe  care- 
fully covered  but  not  open.  The 
Englishman,  shy  of  being  caught  by 
a  countryman  in  his  early  initiation 
to  the  practice,  probably  seeks  priv- 
acy for  his  efforts,  and  finds  his  way 
precisely  to  the  place  where  the  in- 
dulgence is  prohibited.  .  I  remem- 
ber lolling  on  the  heather  one  hot 
afternoon  in  a  Saxon  pine-forest, 
enjoying  my  meerschaum  without 
the  faintest  sensation  of  misgiving; 
yet,  when  I  got  oat  upon  the  high 
road,  I  saw  it  set  forth  at  great 
length,  on  large  printed  boards,  how 
that  every  one  who  smoked  within 
that  forest  became  thereby  liable  to 
be  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison, 
there  to  be  detained  for  three  days. 
These  forests  are  pleasant  adjuncts 
of  German  scenery,  since,  being 
generally  royal  or  public  property 
lor  the  supply  of  firewood,  they  are 
not  walled  in,  nor  is  there  any  sense 
of  intrusion  in  frequenting  them; 
but,    like   everything  else   in    that 


orderly  oonntry,  they  are  nnder 
regulation. 

I  have  noted  that,  next  in  offen- 
siveness  to  our  countrymen's  super- 
cilious rejection  of  foreign  habits, 
is  their  too  flagrant  and  ^Moud*' 
adoption  of  them.  There  are  cer- 
tain relaxations  tolerated  abroad, 
which  among  as  are  catalogued  as 
conventional  vices,  and  when  onr 
young  men  enter  on  them  abroad, 
they  obliterate  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  real  vices. 
It  is  sometimes  observed  tJiat  those 
whose  upbringing  at  home  has  been 
the  most  austerely  puritanical,  are 
the  most  apt  to  take  the  reins  in 
their  teeth  abroad,  and  to  ^^go  at 
everything."  On  the  first  Sunday 
after  their  arrival  they  will,  perhaps, 
set  out  at  the. proper  hour  in  search 
of  a  church  of  their  own  special  de- 
nomination, and,  not  finding  that, 
they  thenceforth  lose  all  sense  of 
Sunday,  religion,  and  decency,*  and 
scandalise  their  countrymen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  By  something 
like  a  law  of  moral  gravitation,  they 
are  apt  all  to  go  to  the  same  dens 
of  infamy,  whence  they  bring  home 
pretty  stories  about  each  other. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  well-known 
fatality  of  Scotchmen  in  London. 
They  are  told  that  in  so  large  a 
world  there  is  scarce  a  possibility 
of  meeting  a  parochial  acquaintance, 
but  somehow  all  the  pilgrims  from 
any  particular  district  get  all  into 
the  same  groove,  and  all  meet  each 
other  face  to  face,  much  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  each. 

It  is  often  remarked  by  foreign- 
ers that  while  some  of  the  English 
travellers  among  them  are  profase, 
and  mischievously  so,  in  their  ex- 
penditure, yet  a  very  large  portion 
of  them  are  among  the  most  sns- 
pidoQs  and  penurioos  of  payers, 
and,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  to 
render  amenable  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  obligations  they  have  justly 
incurred.  In  fiict,  they  often  come 
with  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
cheapness  of  everything  abroad. 
They  forget  that,  following  the  dic- 
tates of  their  national  pride,  they 
take  up  a  position  above  what  they 
occupy  at  home.    The   commercial 
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geot  consames  bis  dinner  of  many 
courses  of  scientifio  cookery  and 
Lis  good  wine  in  a  palace,  and  ex- 
pects that  he  will  fiod  it  cheaper 
than  the  chop  and  pot  of  stout 
which  he  has  eaten  in  tbat  clingy 
back -parlour  of  the  inn  where  he 
last  did  busioess.  Then,  too,  unfor- 
tunate experience  at  the  commence' 
ment  of  affairs  sometimes  produces 
a  reaction  of  caution  in  our  preci- 
pitate traveller.  Following  impli- 
citly the  injunction  of  the  keeper  of 
!>is  travelling  conscience,  'Murray,* 
he  obtains  a  leather  bag  and  has  it 
filled  with  dollars  or  five-franc 
pieces.  Its  bulk  and  weight  im- 
part to  its  owner  a  comfortable 
assurancd  of  solvency,  and  even  a 
fuller  consciousness  of  wealth  than 
he  derives  from  the  circular  note 
which  is  over  and  over  to  refill  that 
bag.  Of  this  he  is  too  soon  re- 
minded by  its  rapid  attenuation. 
After  :^ettling  to  all  appearance  his 
sccoant  in  the  steamer  that  has 
brought  him  over,  he  has  to  pay 
for  bringing  his  luggage  on  deck. 
Again  he  has  to  pay  for  putting  it 
into  tlje  boat  that  takes  it  ashore. 
Tht»  boatman,  of  course,  must  have 
hi-is  fare.  The  man  who  takes  the 
kofi«:r  out  of  the  boat  has  his  claim, 
lie  wlio  opens  it  at  the  Cnstom- 
h  >use  Iios  his,  as  also  the  person 
who  closes  it,  if  not  the  same,  and 
perliaps  the  Custom-house  officer 
may  put  in  a  claim  for  having  done 
his  duty  against  you,  or  having  ne- 
glected it  in  your  favour.  Then  is 
held  out  the  palm  of  him  who  finds 
a  drosky  for  you,  and  gives  place 
to  anotlier  public  servant  who  car- 
ries your  luggage  into  it,  and  has  to 
be  properly  remunerated.  All  this 
occurs  witliin  the  happy  tourist's 
first  half  mile  of  that  ''continent" 
which  he  is  to  traverse;  and  having 
50  many  payments  to  make,  and 
nothing  but  dollars  to  make  them 
with,  the  clFtfCts  on  his  bag  of  bul- 
lion are  immediate  and  alarming — 
it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  go  on  at 
this  rate. 

Accordingly  he  passes  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  retrenchment  and 
a    thoroagh    readjustment    of    the 
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currency.  He  invests  largely  in 
those  groschen,  which  turn  up  their 
paltry  little  brazen  faces  and  call 
themselves  silver.  With  these  and 
other  kinds  of  debased  coinage  in 
his  hands,  he  lets  himself  slip  into 
the  idea  that  he  is  giving  equiva- 
lents in  weight  and  size  to  British 
silver ;  and  will  offer  a  few  of  them, 
amounting  in  cumulative  value  pro- 
bably to  sixpence  sterling,  under 
circumstances  in  which  at  home  he 
would  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  a  donation  of  half-a-crown. 
The  Englishman,  again,  who  has 
set  himself  to  study  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  foreign  exchanges,  and 
all  the  established  dues  of  the  ser- 
vices demanded  by  travellers,  be- 
comes proud  of  his  learning,  and 
desirous  to  show  it  on  every  occa- 
sion, by  the  exactness  of  his  pay- 
ment?. This  is  the  sort  of  distinc- 
tion by  which  he  rewards  himself 
for  the  weary  labour  to  which  he 
has  submitted. 

Such  a  task  is  far  less  herculean 
than  it  used  to  be  within  my 
memory.  The  gradual  absorption 
of  the  outlying  states  within  the 
principle  of  the  commercial  league, 
which  means  also  their  absorption 
within  the  predominating  iufiuence 
of  Prussia,  has  been  a  mighty  bene- 
fit to  the  British  traveller,  whatever 
it  may  be  to  the  nations  them- 
selves. In  central  Europe  there 
are  now  just  three  prevalent  coin- 
ages— the  French,  the  Austrian, 
and  the  Paissian;  while,  of  course, 
the  British  sovereign  still  holds  its 
old  supremacy,  and  there  are  few 
places  where  our  silver  money  will 
not  be  taken.  Of  old  to  carry  the 
purse  of  a  travelling  party  without 
bringing  back  a  heap  of  inconvert- 
ible coinage  required  the  genius  of  a 
Bothschild.  The  states  closest  to 
each  other,  from  some  feeling  of 
independence  and  rivalry,  had  the 
greatest  hatred  of  each  other's  cur- 
rency. Voltaire  spoke  of  the  tra- 
veller in  France  in  the  days  of  the 
Provinces,  changing  kiws  as  often 
as  he  changed  horses.  So  it  used 
to  be  with  the  coinage  of  the  small 
states;    and    the   inn   where   even 
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a  pedestrian  dined,  scorned  the 
change  he  had  received  when 
paying  for  his  breakfast.  Austria 
is  at  present^  from  her  financial  dif- 
ficulties, the  most  troublesome  part 
of  central  Europe  in  relation  to 
mone3'.  In  every  transaction  the 
tourist  feels  her  condition.  The 
first  small  change  he  gets  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  bundle  of  bank-notes, 
each  good  in  Austria  to  the  amount 
of  fourpence  sterling,  but  all  good 
for  nothing  elsewhere.  As  if  there 
were  some  power  of  mngnetic 
attraction  at  work,  he  finds  all  his 
bullion  oozing  out,  and  getting  re- 
placed by  these  rags.  Everybody's 
object  is  to  give  notes  and  get  bul- 
lion, and  when  one  leaves  the  coun- 
try it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  con- 
vertible money. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  pre- 
cise estimate  of  money's  worth  too, 
much  progress  favourable  to  the 
traveller  has  been  lately  made. 
Fixed  tarifl's  are  coming  into  exist- 
ence for  all  kinds  of  services,  and 
they  seem  to  be  so  rigidly  enforced 
that  I  fear  I  cannot  expect  what  I 
am  going  to  say  to  be  believed.  It 
is,  that  I  have,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  got  change  from  a  cabman 
at  midnight,  when  possessed  of  no 
Odin  so  small  as  his  legal  farel 
The  custom  of  charging  the  service 
in  the  inns  has  spread,  and  is  a 
mighty  convenience,  although  wait- 
ers do  show  a  slight  hankering 
after  the  old  mammon,  by  gently 
insinuating  that  the  amount  goes 
entirely  to  the  house,  and  they  are 
none  the  better  for  the  attention 
they  have  had  the  happiness  to  pay 
to  Monsieur's  comfort.  One  is  told 
that  in  Prussia  the  several  rates  of 
charge  in  the  hotels  are  absolutely 
fixed  by  law.  Regulations  of  this 
kind  have  um  air  of  tyranny  and 
interference  with  personal  freedom 
in  trading  and  bargaining  to  which, 
on  examination,  they  are  not  amen- 
able. The  prejudice  against  them 
is  very  natural,  while  their  econo- 
mic character  is  not  fully  under- 
stood; but  they  are  consistent  with 
entire  freedom  of  action.  No  man 
is,  I  presume,  bound  even  in  the 
despotic  states  of  Europe,  to  invest 


his  capital  in  a  tavern,  or  to  drive 
a  drosky,  carry  burdens,  or  keep  a 
ferry.  The  State  offers  terms  to  any 
who  think  them  fair — terms  on 
which  they  undertake  to  deal  with 
all  comers.  It  is  simply  dealing  by 
contract,  instead  of  special  bargain, 
in  each  case ;  and  contract  work 
has  never  been  considered  deroga- 
tory to  freedom.  The  resemblance 
to  hardship  lies  in  stringent  rules 
for  the  absolute  perfonnance  of  the 
contract,  but  there  is  nothing  but 
benefit  to  all  parties  in  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  jnst  rights. 

The  Englishman,  when  he  feels 
surprise  at  the  many  small  matters 
that  in  Germany  are  Koeniglich 
(royal  or  State  affairs),  cannot  won^ 
der  that  the  G-erman,  when  he  comes 
here,  should  be  equally  surprised  to 
find  how  little  he  is  looked  after, 
and  how  perfectly  free  he  is  to  go 
anywhere — even  to  that  place  called 
the  deuce,  or  the  dogs,  or  by  still 
worse  names,  if  such  be  his  hu- 
mour. He  feels  his  dignity  and 
individuality  gone — ^lie  has  lost  his 
very  identity  in  a  sort  of  social 
chaos,  and  sadly  reflects  that  at 
home  even  his  dog  is  more  impor- 
tant, since  his  name  and  qualities 
are  preserved  in  a  record  devoted 
to  that  class  of  quadrupeds.  The 
nature  of  the  paternal  Government 
enters  into  the  very  physiology  of 
the  Germans.  Undoubtedly  through- 
out their  country  nature  has,  with 
surprising  precision,  stami)ed  the 
character  of  the  political  institu- 
tions upon  the  faces  of  the  people. 
You  cannot  fail  at  once  to  distin- 
guish those  who  are  in  oflice  from 
those  who  are  not — the  ins  from 
the  outs.  And  by  men  in  ofiice  I 
do  not  mean  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer.  Secretaries  of  State,  or 
even  Lord  Mayors,  Bailies,  or  Alder- 
men; but  those  subordinate  ofiicial 
persons  who  are  respont-iible  for 
the  collection  of  town  taxes,  the 
lighting  of  the  lamps,  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  streets.  They  walk 
about  in  a  manner  quite  differ- 
ent from  other  people — they  have 
a  different  build  of  body  some- 
how, and  a  continued  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  exercise  of  command  has 
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stamped  tbe  permanent  impression 
of  saperiority  upon  every  feature. 
Only  one  class  of  that  ordinary 
herd,  who  are  not  entitled  to  prefix 
Koeniglich  to  their  names,  appear 
to  rival  thera :  these  are  the  porters 
at  tbe  great  inns,  who  keep  all  the 
chamber  keys,  transact  the  miscel- 
kneoos  business  of  the  gnests,  and 
nsudly  speak  English.  They  are 
dressed  in  nniform,  and  generally 
hare  the  majestic  air  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officer.  Perhaps  this  pro- 
ceeds from  their  fnnction  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  affluent  body 
of  British  tourists  conferring  import- 
ance on  them ;  perhaps  also  it  may 
arise  from  the  liotel-keepers  having 
bought  np  all  the  majestically-built 
and  important-looking  men  who 
have  not  got  into  the  Crovemment 
serrice. 

Those  who  wish  to  ^ee  the  very 
highest    stage    of    personal    dignity 
vhioh  the  biped  man  is  capable  of 
achieving,   should  see  the  Prussian 
railway  officers  in  their  winter  cos- 
tame— no,   that  is  not  the   proper 
tenp — their  winter  roliea.    In  sum- 
mer thry    are    simply  smart;    but 
when   protected    against  cold   they 
are  sublime.    Their  heavy  fur  man- 
tles and  caps,  and  the  m^estic  way 
in   which,    from    constant    custom, 
they  march  about  in  them,  remind 
joa  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the 
old  pictnres  which    the   sale   cata- 
logues    always    call     "  Full-length 
portrait  of  a  Burgomaster,  by  Van- 
dyke."     The  whole    has    an  over- 
awing and  reverencing  effect.     To 
receive     politeness     and     attention 
from  such  men  almost  ennobles  one, 
and  recalls  the  stories  about  Louis 
XIV.  carving  tbe  chicken   for  Mo- 
liere,    or     Charles    V.    lifting    the 
paint   brush   of    Titian.      I    found 
out   afterwards   that   one  of   these 
rablimely       beneficent      personages, 
for  certain  attentions  he  had  been 
pleased  to  pay  me,  wonld  not  have 
disdained  to  accept  of  a  few  gros- 
schen;  but  I  could  not  for  the  life  of 
me  have  done  the  degrading  thing, 
and  broken  the  spell.    I  would  far 
more  readily  tip  a  shilling  to  a  Lord 
Mayor  in  his  robes,  or  a  colonel  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment. 


"Whatever  it  may  ba  to  live  under, 
this  certairdy  has  its  attractions  and 
advantages    to    the    stranger.     At 
home     our     railway    porters     and 
guards,  whose  capacity  for  work  is 
measured  and  fitted  up  to  the  last 
point,   have    no   time    for    entering 
individualities.     You  must  look  out 
for  yourself.    You  are  one  of   the 
undistinguished  mass,  as  little  iden- 
tified   from    all    others    as    "Words- 
worth's   cattle,    which    were    forty 
feeding    like    one.      You    exist    to 
them  only  in  the  fact  of  yonr  being 
a  ticket-holder;  on  that  ground  you 
may  go  with   the  train  as- it  start?, 
and  that  being  takeq  from  you,  you 
are  nobody.     Bat  from  the  moment 
that  you  enter  a  German  train  you 
find  that  yon  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
paternal    Government,   who    indivi- 
dualise   you,   and    know    as    much 
about  yonr    objects    and    travelling 
arrangements    as    is    necessary    for 
your    present   welfare.      There    are 
plenty  of   officeriJ,    with    plenty   of 
time,   for  all    this.      You    are  pre- 
cisely and  personally  told  how  long 
you  have  at  such  a  station  for  re- 
freshment     If    you    don't    appear 
again  at  the  proper  time,  or  soon 
after    it,  you  will  be  searched  for. 
Your  place  is  known,  tmd  you  are 
shown    into    it.      I    remember   my 
plac9  happening  to  be  in  a  carriage 
closely  packed  by  a  German  family. 
There  were  empty  carriages  in  the 
train,  but  in  my  attempt  to  enter 
one  of  them  I  was  always  informed 
that  my  place  was  not  there.    Tbe 
journey  was  a   long  one,  rendering 
a    change    of    seat    very  desirable; 
but    I  found  it  could  only   be  ac- 
complished   by  a   negotiation   with 
one  of  the  grand  personages  under 
whose  authority  and  countenance  I 
travellecL 

So  of  the  attendants  at  theatres 
and  other  public  places.  In  our 
establishments  you  will  find  a  cou- 
ple of  distrustful  and  distrusted 
members  of  the  lower  classes,  pos- 
sessed of  a  juggler-like  rapidity  of 
manipulation,  who  catch  at  your 
coin  and  chock-tickets,  but  have  no 
more  concern  about  yourself,  and 
take  no  more  note  of  your  special 
identity  than   a   pikeman   does   in 
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relation  to  the  individualities  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  passing  through  his 
gate.  In  Berlin  or  Dresden,  on 
the  other  hand,  yon  will  find  some- 
thiDg  like  the  anteobaniber  to  a 
court  levee,  frequented  by  rather 
distinguished-looking  personages, 
•who  favour  you  with  a  good  deal 
of  patronising  politeness.  Have 
you  no  smaller  coin  to  oflTer  for  a 
place  in  the  parterre  than  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign?  Monsieur  had  bet- 
ter not  wait  outside — let  him  step 
in,  and  his  change  will  be  presently 
brought  to  him.  With  the  class  of 
persons  to  be  dealt  with  in  such 
matters  at  home,  every  one  looks  per- 
sonally after  his  own  money  matters, 
and  would  pause  with  jealousy  over 
such  an  arrangement,  fearing  that 
the  change-bearer  might,  by  some 
uuhicky  chance,  fail  to  find  him  in 
the  crowd,  and  that  he  himself 
might  fail  to  discover  his  debtor. 
But  he  need  not  be  afraid — ^he  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  public  ofiScer  of  the 
Grown,  who  would  no  more  think 
of  cheating  him  than  the  collector 
to  whom  he  pays  his  income-tax  at 
home. 

If  there  was  something  rather 
patronisingly  condescending  in  their 
bestowal  of  their  services,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  found  among  the  German 
official  men  during  my  last  trip  any 
of  tlie  haughty  insolence  sometimes 
attributed  to  them.  I  have  a  notion 
that  the  splutter  made  about  the 
Macdouald  afiair  may  have  in  the 
end  considerably  smoothed  the  path 
of  British  travellers.  It  proved  the 
sensitive  vigilance  of  oar  organisa- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  British 
citizen,  and  the  smallnees  of  the 
matter  that  would  be  converted 
into  a  State  question  if  it  involved 
a  real  injury  or  affront  towards  a 
subject  of  our  Queen.  The  Prussian 
Government,  it  is  true,  backed  the 
culprits,  but  every  subordinate  oflS- 
cer  has  been  no  doubt  made  to  feel 
that  he  will  by  no  means  be  doing 
an  acceptable  service  to  his  supe- 
riors by  giving  tbeui  cause  for  such 
conflicts. 

1  have  heard  Germans  of  the  up- 
per classes  complain  that  they  them- 
selves  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 


the  insolence  of  ofiSce,  and  what  tho 
poor  have  to  take  from  it  is  palpable. 
Seen  have  I  one  of  those  cpauletted 
and  besabred  grandees,  who  look  as 
if  they  could  do  no  meaner  work 
than  conmiand  a  squadron  to  charge, 
march  up  to  an  attenuated  huxter- 
girl,  with  her  barrow,  and  pour  upon 
her  a  roaring  denunciatory  oration 
concerning  some  breach  of  police  eti- 
quette committed  by  her.  Stopping 
occasionally  to  take  breath,  he  re- 
turns to  the  charge,  reads  out  re- 
gulations, takes  notes  of  facts,  ex- 
horts, illustrate?,  and,  coming  to  the 
climax  of  his  righteoits  indignation, 
clenches  his  fists,  and  seems  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  himself  from  inflict- 
ing violent  pergonal  chastisement  on 
the  trembling  culprit.  In  such  a 
case,  a  policeman  among  us  would 
execute  his  duty,  whatever  it  might 
be,  with  peculiar  quietness,  and  a 
sort  of  shamefaced  feeling  that  dire  ' 
necessity,  not  love  of  authority, 
drove  him  to  so  disagreeable  a  task. 
A  Prussian,  to  whom  I  stated  this, 
was  by  no  means  silent.  "Would 
you,  then,"  says  he,  "  that  your 
quiet-speaking  policeman,  ashant^d  of 
his  duties,  who  carries  a  baton  instead 
of  a  sword,  should  convey  the  poor 
creature  before  a  magi>trate,  who 
finds  that  the  law  gives  him  no  alter- 
native but  to  sentence  her  to  a  period 
of  imprisonment  with  prostitutes  and 
thieves?" 

We  have  in  this  country  an  in- 
tense horror  of  any  administration 
of  justice  coming  siK)ntaneously 
from  the  central  Government.  It 
must  all  be  set  going  by  the  parties 
interested,  who  collect  their  own 
evidence,  set  forth  the  facts  of  their 
own  cases,  and  plead  upon  their 
merits.  All  that  the  Government 
does  is  to  supply  us,  in  the  first  place, 
with  judges,  serene  and  impartial, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  utterly  blind 
to  everything  not  brought  legiti- 
mately under  their  notice;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  with  an  array  of 
professional  persons — counsel  and 
attorneys — whose  function  it  is  to 
see  that  every  litigant  has  the  me- 
rits of  his  case  brought  fully  out. 
No  doubt  this  is  the  perfection  of 
judicial  inquiry.     The  outs  and  ins 
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of  a  complex  bistorj,  containing 
within  itself  many  facts  Which  it 
is  the  interest  of  those  who  know 
them  to  conceal,  will  never  be  so 
effectually  brought  to  light  by  the 
exertions  of  any  royal  commissioner 
of  justice,  as  they  will  be  by  two 
armies  of  hostile  lawyers,  lavishly 
sapplied  with  money,  and  taoght 
by  the  traditions  of  their  craft  to 
devote  every  power  they  possess — 
zeal,  talent,  conscience  itself— to  the 
cause  of  their  employer.  This  sys- 
tem follows  np  our  national  idea  of 
fair  play.  It  is  a  fair  play,  however, 
apt  to  give  a  great  preponderance 
to  superior  audacity,  talent,  and 
wealth.  In  the  local  courts  for  de- 
ciding on  small  claims  which  have 
lately  been  spreading,  there  has  been 
an  intention  to  admit,  in  a  timid 
and  neghtive  form,  some  elements  of 
the  Continental  mode  of  inquiry.  In 
the  exclusion  of  professional  lawyers, 
some  responsibility  is  thrown  upon 
the  judge  to  act  as  counsel  for  both 
sides,  and  thus  get,  by  his  own 
inqairiee,  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
But^  these  judges  are  educated  in 
the  national  system,  which  over- 
shadows their  practice,  and  they 
nervonsly  shrink  from  everything 
that  is  not  "  brought  before  them." 
To  conduct  the  examination  else- 
where  than  in  open  court  would 
seem  unconstitutional ;  nor  can 
they  refuse  to  hear  whatever  is  said, 
or  stop  the  month  of  the  clever 
litigant,  wha<9e  loquacious  plausi* 
bility  overwhelms  and  silences  his 
lethargic  opponent  On  the  other 
hand,  your  German  local  Kichter, 
if  the  question  be  about  an  ac- 
count for  goods  furnished,  may 
make  his  ap()earance  at  some ,  un- 
expected moment  in  the  prosecu- 
tor^s  office,  and  rummage  about 
in  his  cash-book  and  invoices.  If 
the  discussion  be  about  a  nuisance, 
he  will  step  to  the  spot  at  early 
dawn,  and  sniff  the  air  with  his 
own  official  nostriU  He  has  no 
notion  of  **  parties  being  entitled 
to  bo  heard"  any  further  than  the 
hearing  of  them  is  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  when  he  sees  how  mat- 
ters stand,  he  pronounces  the  royal 
juiigment  accordingly.    These  things 


bring  one  to  questions  of  the  greatest 
nicety  and  difficulty,  and  so  reveal 
that  there  are  elements  of  defect  in 
the  most  perfect  of  human  institu- 
tions. We  can  never  in  this  country 
abandon  as  a  fundamental  principle 
the  administration  of  jn-^tice,  in  all 
important  cases,  through  judges  in- 
dependent of  the  Government,  who 
act  in  public,  and  are  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  all  the  forensic  science  and 
dialectic  ability  which  litigants  can 
bring  to  bear  on  them.  Yet  it 
might  not  endanger  the  stability  of 
our  illustrious  constitution  if  the 
Government  did  more  for^  the  pro- 
tection of  the  poor  and  helpless 
litigants. 

In  various  minute  particulars,  tlio 
paternal  system,  whatever  it  may  be 
to  natives,  is  serviceable  and  plea- 
sant to  the  stranger  and  sojourner. 
With  us  any  one,  high  or  low,  mny 
wander  at  his  will  without  requiring 
to  carry  in  his  pocket  a  sort  of 
skeleton  biography  of  his  passage 
through  life*,  and  without  subjection 
to  many  vexatious  public  regula- 
tions current  in  other  countries.  But 
in  them,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
one,  down  even  to  the  humblest 
pedestrian  or  tramp,  has  his  wants 
and  conveniences  cared  for.  With 
us  the  pedestrian  is  looked  upon  as 
an  idle  vagrant,  to  whom  it  would 
be  unbecoming  to  show  any  cour- 
tesy. If  there  be  a  wayside  fountain, 
for  instance,  it  will  be  constructed 
only  for  the  use  of  quadrupeds, 
these  being  valuable  animals;  bat 
there  will  be  nothing  to  accom- 
modate the  pedestrian,  who  will 
probably  find  that  the  watercourse 
is  so  adjusted  that  he  cannot  get 
a  drop  to  drink,  unless  he  be  content 
to  take  it  from  the  common  trough 
at  which  the  cattle  slake  their 
thirst ;  whereas  in  Prussia  or 
Saxony — nay,  Austria  also— if  there 
be  a  well  attached  to  a  house  on 
the  roadside,  the  chances  are  that 
it  has  a  neat  cap  chained  to  it  for 
the  use  of  the  wayfarer.  Where 
is  the  pedestrian  who,  in  remember- 
ing his  rambles  in  his  own  dear 
home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
does  not  recall  with  a  sympathetic 
shudder     the    doubts,     the     diffi- 
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culties,  the  final  calamities  he  has 
undergone  from  cross-roads  destitute 
of  any  friendly  finger-post?  How 
he  has  sometimes,  when  he  thinks 
be  mast  be  close  to  his  destined 
shelter,  come  on  a  moor  or  in  a 
forest  to  a  complete  fan  of  diverging 
paths,  all  of  which,  save  the  one 
which  he  has  no  means  of  certainly 
identifying,  may  lead  bim  like  the 
Irish  milestone,  "fifteen  miles  from 
inny where?"  And  should  there  be 
seen  between  him  and  the  sky  a 
fragment  of  a  finger-post  standing 
like  a  gibbet,  and  should  he  with 
desperate  efibrt  climb  up  to  it  and 
accomplish  the  lighting  of  a  hicifer 
match — behold,  it  tenders  no  reward 
or  help  —  the  instraction  it  once 
gave  having  been  carefully  obli- 
terated by  the  freeborn  youth  of  the 
district.  What  a  feeling  of  pleasant 
security  is  there  then  in  those  in- 
fttrnctive  inscriptions  scattered  over 
Northern  Germany,  which  tell  you 
Tour  distance  to  a  fraction  from 
Lalfa-dozen  places,  and  indicate 
their  direction  I  This  is  but  a  small 
part  too  of  the  varied  information 
you  receive  in  this  shape.  There 
are  long  and  specific  ral^s  f^jr  your 
guidance  and  conduct  touching  the 
places  where  yon  are  not  to  walk, 
or  not  to  ride,  or  not  to  drive  a 
vehicle,  or  if  to  drive  a  vehicle,  yet 
not  one  of  a  certain  form  or  weight ; 
where  yoa  are  not  to  emoke,  and 
not,  &c.  &o.  To  the  stranger  this 
series  of  monitory  and  instructive 
literature  is  specially  serviceable. 
It  not  only  enables  him  to  keep 
out  of  scrapes  and  difficulties,  but 
it  affords  him  a  succession  of  valuable 
lessons  in  the  Crerman  language. 
There  are  things  necessary  for  t!ie 
wanderer's  comfort,  and  even  for  bis 
safety,  that  he  should  know,  and  if 
he  be  but  imperfectly  educated  in 
the  language,  the  necessity  that  is 
the  mother  of  invention  will  make 
him  find  short  cuts  to  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  it. 

The  minute  particularities  of  that 
system  which  seems  to  put  every 
living  thing,  and  also  every  article 
of  still  life,  in  its  special  registered 
place,  in  connection  with  the  central 
Government,  will  amuse  the  Briton, 


and  excite  in  him  a  lively  curiosity. 
The  very  clifis  in  the  Saxon  Sohwertz 
are  numbered  off  with  gigantic 
figures,  which  he  that  runs  may 
read.  If  you  were  tumbling  off  one 
of  them  you  might  have  the  satisfac- 
tion, before  being  dashed  to  pieces  at 
the  bottom,  of  *'  taking  the  number" 
of  the  precipice  that  has  so  scanda- 
lously deceived  you.  Look  at  those 
collections  of  granite  boulders,  laid 
down  in  convenient  places  to  be 
broken  up  into  road-metal.  Each 
has  a  special  cabalistic  mark  and 
rel ati  ve  n n mber.  Examine  the  heaps 
which  are  in  the  next  stage  that  is 
frayed  into  small  fragments  for  use. 
You  will  find  that  there  is  laid  upon 
each  a  small  slab  with  a  mark  and 
number,  the  import  of  which  is 
doubtless  well  known  to  the  im- 
portant officer  whose  wife  is  known 
in  select  circles  as  the  well- bom 
deputy  assistant  royal  road,  direct- 
ress. 

I  must  not,  by  the  way,  forget  a 
little  trace  of  patenial  government 
which  seemed  very  interesting  and 
laudable.  'In  several  of  the  Bohe- 
mian villages  I  saw  a  public  notice 
in  the  following  terms:  — "  Hier 
bestehet  das  Armeninstitut,  und  ist 
da  [Betteln  und  Vagerange  festlich 
verbothen."  This  is  the  neatest  and 
most  clear  abridgment  I  ever  met 
with  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
pauper  relief.  ^^Here  stands  the 
Poor-house,  and  therefore  begging 
and  vagabondage  are  solemnly  for- 
bidden ;"  so  says  the  Government  to 
the  mendicant.  The  law  admits  the 
fundamental  duty  of  protecting  every 
one  from  starvation.  Having  done 
that,  it  considers  itself  entitled  to  put 
dowp  practices  which  are  not  only 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  peace 
and  order  of  society,  but  which 
cannot  properly  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  charity,  since  they  are  more  apt 
to  reward  importunity  and  im- 
posture than  to  relieve  destitution. 
The  Bohemian  notice  to  vagrant<«, 
in  short,  condenses  into  one  short 
sentence  the  essence  of  the  library 
of  blue-books,  in  which  the  high 
officers  who  superintend  our  pau- 
per   system    have   deposited    their 
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There  is  one  great  featare  of  tbe 
]>aleniiil  system  which  all  of  ns 
moat  see  dwindling  away  withoot 
regret — the  passport  tortore.  This 
year  I  was  never  officially  called  on 
to  prodace  my  passport  until  I 
got  into  tlie  Anstrian  dominions, 
and  then  I  gave  more  truable  to 
tbe  official  people  than  they  gave 
to  me.  Finding  a  pedestrian  walk- 
ing OQt  of  the  Anstrian  frontier 
without  any  luggage — I  had  sent 
mine  on  by  post — and  choosing  as 
fitf  as  he  could  remote  hill  roads, 
was  evidently  a  perplexing  problem, 
and  subjected  my  passport  to  very 
anxious  inspection  by  remote  rural 
officers  standing  on  their  res|)on- 
sibility.  The  last  who  fingered 
it,  a  very  mild  gentlemanly  sort  of 
penonage,  kept  it  a  long  time  in 
his  hand  wistufully  inurmuring  over 
its  contents.  I  believe,  poor  fel- 
low, d^rous  to  spare  ine  the  dis- 
courtesy of  copyin<;  it,  he  was  get- 
ting it  by  heart.  Much  good  might 
it  do  hifn!  It  was  one  of  those 
myhticat  documents  issued  by 
tbe  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
whic^  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
wonderful  efficiency  to  the  broad 
splash  of  red  wax  with  which  they 
are  decorated. 

We  are  thus  getting  rid  of  an  ar- 
rangement which  was  fraught  with 
delay,  trouble,  humiliation,  aud 
countless  sources  of  torment  and 
anxiety  to  the  traveller,  <  especially 
to  him  who  could  not  affi>rd  to 
lose  a  day  or  two  every  now  and 
then  at  some  dreary  frontier  sta- 
tion, if  it  did  not  happen  to  him 
— as  I  have  known  it  do — to  be 
marched  with  a  guard  of  gen- 
darmes to  the  coast  and  shipped 
homewards.  Of  old  the  small 
states,  where  the  passport  system 
could  be  put  to  no  practical  use, 
must  needs,  for  the  sake  of  their 
dignity  and  independence,  be  as 
punctilious  ns  their  betters.  Geneva 
was  especially  troublesome  and  cere- 
monious about  your  credentials^  yet 
a  pass|)ort  applicable  to  her  own 
territory  Greneva  never  could  see, 
LaTiug  no  representatives  to  autho- 
rise it.    It  was,    therefore,    of    no 


consequence  whence  or  whither  it 
franked  you — ^it  might  be  from 
Nova  Zsmbla  to  Tiinbuctoo ;  but 
a  passport  of  some  sort  you  must 
lodge  with  the  authorities.  Tbe 
suspicion  was  not  very  unreason- 
able, that  the  chief  object  was  to 
insure  tiie  republic  tbe  benefit  of 
your  bill  at  one  of  her  inns  for  one 
night  at  least. 

Notbin/  in  this  world  posses  ab- 
solutely away  without  leaving  some 
little  halo  of  regretful  remembrance 
behind.  In  the  extinction  of  pass- 
ports we  lose  some  amusing  pen- 
and-ink  personal  f<ketches  wherein 
home-truths  were  told  in  a  manner 
not  always  complimentary,  and  per- 
sonal pecaliarities  were  described 
with  a  minuteness  and  honesty  not 
pleasing  to  their  owner,'  but  some- 
times amusing  to  others. 

With  the  passport  system  will 
also  go  those  entries  in  the  police 
books,  which,  even  at  any  roadside 
inn  where  he  stopped  to  breakfast 
or  drink  a  mug  of  wine,  were  as 
solemnly  presented  to  Uie  pedes- 
trian as  they  were  to  my  lord 
with  his  coach-and-six  at  the  grand 
hotels.  The  information  which  the 
police  derived  from  them  must  have 
been  of  a  miscellaneous  and  rather 
distracting  character.  It  was  amus- 
ing, in  those  days,  to  find  how  con- 
tinually John  Bull  was  on  the  move 
in  person,  followed  by  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  citizens,  such 
as  William  Shakespeare,  John  Mil- 
ton, and  Walter  Scott.  Snooks 
was  also  a  frequent  traveller,  being 
generally  occupied  in  journeys  from 
Dan  to  Beersbeba,  or  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  Equator.  Ohronon- 
liotonthologos  aud  Aldiborontifos- 
cofornio  passed  by  occasionally. 
Baron  Munchausen  would  be  em- 
ployed in  a  mission  to  the  moon, 
and  Jeremy  Diddler  was  en  raute 
from  Hoaxem  to  Humbug.  These 
pleasantries  of  course  were  only 
tried  at  places  of  casual  and  brief 
sojourn;  in  the  towns  or  lar<;o  inns 
where  they  stayed  all  night,  our 
tourists  required  to  be  more  cir- 
cumspect and  defereulial  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country. 
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NO.   IX. — ^niNTS   ON  UENTAL    CULTURE. 


In  the  high- wrought  state  of 
civilisation  p.t  which  we  are  arrived, 
few  complaints  are  more  common 
than  that  of  a  hrain  over-worked. 
This  complaint  is  not  confined  to 
authors  and  students ;  it  extends 
to  all  who  strive  for  name  or  for- 
tune against  eager  and  numerous 
competitors.  The  politician,  the 
professional  man,  the  merchant, 
the  speculator — all  must  experience 
that  strain  of  special  faculties  in 
the  direction  towards  special  ob- 
jects, out  of  which  comes  nervous 
exhaustion,  with  all  the  maladies 
consequent  on  over-stimulus  and 
prolonged  fatigue.  Horace  is  a 
soiuid  patliologist  when  he  tells 
us  that,  after  Prometheus  had 
stolen  fire  from  heaven,  a  cohort  of 
fevers,  unknown  before,  encamped 
themselves  on  earth.  In  our  auda- 
cious age,  we  are  always  stealing 
new  fire,  and  swelling  the  cohort 
of  fevers  with  new  recruits.  The 
weary  descendant  of  lapetus  droops 
at  last — the  stolen  fire  begins  to 
bum  low — the  watchful  cohort 
pounces  on  its  prey.  The  doctor 
is  summoned,  hears  the  case,  notes 
the  sympt^ims,  and  preecribes— 
repose. 

But  repose  is  not  always  possible. 
The  patient  cannot  stop  in  the 
midst  of  his  career — in  the  thick  of 
his  scheme?.  Or,  supposing  that 
he  rush  off  to  snatch  a  nominal 
holiday  from  toil,  he  cannot  leave 
Thought  behind  him.  Thought, 
like  Giire,  mounts  the  steed  and 
climbs  the  bark. 

A  brain  habitually  active  will  not 
be  ordered  to  rest.  It  is  not  like 
the  inanimate  glebe  of  a  farm, 
which,  when  exhausted,  you  restore 


by  the  simple  precept,  **Let  it  lie 
fallow.*'  ^  A  mind  once  cultivated 
will  not  lie  fallow  for  half  an  hour. 
If  a  patient,  habituated  to  reflection, 
has  nothing  else  to  meditate,  bis 
intellect  and  fancy  will  muse  ex- 
clusively over  his  own  ailments  ; — 
Muse  over  a  fingei^ache  and  en- 
gender a  gangrene.  What,  then, 
should  be  done  ?  Change  the  oc- 
cupation, vary  the  culture,  call  new 
organs  into  play ;  restore  the  equi- 
librium de!*anged  in  overweighting 
one  scale  by  weights  thrown  into 
another. 

In  therapeutic  gymnastics,  we 
strengthen  one  set  of  muscles 
hitherto  little  called  into  play,  in 
order  to  correct  the  tendencies  to 
a  malady  which  the  fatigue  of 
another  sot  of  muscles  has  induco(i 
What  is  thus  good  for  the  bodily 
health,  I  hold  to  be  yet  more  good 
for  the  whole  mental  development 
of  man.  Mrs,  Somcrville  has  wTit- 
ten  a  charming  and  popular  book  on 
'The  Connection  of  the  Sciences;' 
but  it  is  not  only  the  sciences  which 
have  a  family  kinship ;  all  the  facul- 
ties and  all  the  acquisitions  of  the 
human  intellect  are  relations  to 
each  other : — ^The  true  chief  of  a 
clan  never  disowns  remote  affini- 
ties ;  the  widtT  his  clanship  the 
greater  his  power:  so  it  is  with  a 
true  genius ;  the  more  numerous 
its  clansmen,  the  Iiigher  its  dignity 
of  chief.  If  there  be  some  one 
specialty  in  art,  literature,  science, 
active  life,  in  which  we  can  best 
succeed,  that  specialty  is  improved 
and  enriched  by  all  the  contribu- 
tions obtainable  from  other  de- 
partments of  study.  Read  the 
treatises  on  Oratory,  and  you  stand 
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aghast  at  the  wondrous  amoont  of 
information  which  the  critical  an- 
tborities  assure  yon  is  necessary  for 
tbe  accoPiplishment  of  a  perfect 
cm  tor.  Hut  you  may  say  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  the  orator 
is  made;  the  poet  is  born.  Read, 
then,  the  works  of  any  really  first- 
rate  poet,  and  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  there  was  never  a  more 
delusive  lie  than  that  which  the 
proverb  instils  into  the  credulous 
ems  of  poetasters.  It  is  the  aston- 
ishing accumulation  of  ideas,  cer- 
tainly not  inborn,  but  acquired 
alone  through  experience  and  study, 
which  makes  the  most  prominent 
diaracteristic  of  a  first-rate  poet 
His  knowledge  of  things,  apart  from 
the  mere  form  of  poetry,  strikes 
yon  more  than  his  melo<lies  as 
a  poet.  Surely  it  is  so  with  Homer, 
Lneretiu?,  Vin?il,  Horace,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Scott. 
Certainly,  it  need  not  always  with 
the  poet  be  knowledge  of  l)Ooks, 
bnt  it  is  knowledge  <»f  man  or  of 
nature,  only  to  be  obtained  by  ex- 
erting organs  of  mind  wliolly  dis- 
tinct from  those  which  are  required 
to  fabricate  a  rhythm  and  invent 
an  expression.  Whatever  our  intel- 
lectual calling,  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  antagonistic  to  it.  All 
Tarieties  of  knowledge  blend  with, 
harmonise,  enrich  the  one  kind  of 
knowledge  to  which  we  attach  our 
reputation. 

Frequently  wo  meet  with  a  writer 
who  achieves  one  remarkable  book, 
aod  whatever  other  books  he  writes 
are  comparative  failures — echoes  of 
the  same  thought,  repetitions  of  the 
same  creations.  The  reason  of  that 
stint  of  invention  is  obvions :  the 
author  has  embo<lied  certain  ideas 
long  meditated ;  and  if  his  book  be 
really  great,  oil  the  best  of  those 
ideas  are  poured  into  it.  In  the 
ioUrrval  between  that  book  and  the 
next,  he  has  not  paused  to  ponder 
new  studies  and  gather  from  them 
new  ideas, -and  the  succeeding  books 
comprise  but  the  leavings  of  the  old 
ideas. 

A  man  of  genius  is  inexhaustible 
only  in  proportion  as  he  is  always 


renourishing  his  genius.  Both  in 
mind  and  body,  where  nourishment 
ceases  vitality  fails. 

To  sail  round  the  world,  you  must 
put  in  at  many  harbours,  if  not  for 
rest,  at  least  for  supplies. 

To  any  young  author  of  promise, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
my  advice  is  tliis.  Till  you  have 
succeeded  in  working  out  your 
conception,  persevere  in  that  one 
conception ;  work  it  out.  When 
you  haver  succeeded — exhausting 
the  best  ideas  that  went  to  its 
completion — ^take  care  not  to  re- 
peat the  same  experiment.  Adven- 
ture some  experiment  wholly  new ; 
but  before  you  so  adventure,  he  sure 
that  you  have  taken  in  wholly  new 
ideas. 

The  wider  your  range  of  thought, 
the  greater  your  chance  and  choice 
of  original  combinations. 

The  writer  who  adopts  this  coun- 
sel is  vulgarly  called  "versatile." 
That  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  that 
Grenius  is  versatile  because  the  ob- 
jects within  its  scope  are  various.  If 
you  have  twenty  thousand  a  year  in- 
stead of  one  thousand,  you  are  not 
versatile  because  you  do  a  great  many 
things  which  a  man  of  a  thousand  a- 
year  cannot  do. 

According  to  the  axioms  in  optics, 
"  we  see  everything  by  means  of 
the  rays  of  light  which  proceed 
from  it."  The  eye  is  not  versatile 
because  it  is  sensible  to  the  rays 
of  light  from  more  things  thtm 
one. 

Again,  in  optics,  "we  see  every- 
thing in  the  direction  of  that  line 
which  the  rays  approach  the  eye 
last."  Genius  is  not  versatile  be- 
cause in  the  sweep  of  its  swift  survey 
it  sees  each  thing  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  in  which  the  rays  approach 
last  to  its  view. 

He  who  is  always  observant  will  be 
always  various. 

But  in  my  recommendation  to 
seek  less  in  repose  of  thought 
(which  is  scarcely  possible  to  the 
thoughtful)  than  in  change  of  tlie 
objects  of  thought  (whicii  to  all 
tijinkers  is  possible),  the  safety 
from    over-fatigue    and  exhaustion, 
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mental  and  bodily,  I  do  not  address 
only  the  children  of  Genius,  who 
will  take  their  own  way,  with  small 
heed  of  what  critics  may  say  to 
them — I  appeal  to  all  sober  mortals 
who,  whatever  their  career  or  their 
calling,  wish  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves  in  this  mnltiform  trial  of 
life. 

We  are  not  sent  here  to  do  mere- 
ly some  one  thing,  Which  we  can 
scarcely  sappose  that  we  shall  be 
required  to  do  again,  when,  cross- 
ing the  Styx,  we  find  ourselves  in 
eternity.  Whether  I  am  a  painter, 
a  sculptor,  a  poet,  a  romance- 
w^riter,  an  essayist^  a  politician,  a 
lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  hatter,  a 
tailor,  a  mechanic  at  factory  or 
loom, — it  is  certainly  much  for  me 
in  this  life  to  do  the  one  thing  I 
profess  to  do  as  well  as  I  can.  But 
when  I  have  done  that,  and  that 
thing  alone,  nothing  more,  where 
is  my  profit  in  the  life  to  come? 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  be 
asked  to  paint  pictures,  carve  sta- 
tues, write  odes,  trade  at  Exchange, 
make  hats  or  coats,  or  manufacture 
pins  and  cotton  prints,  when  I  am 
in  the  Empyrean.  AVhether  I  be  the 
grandest  genius  on  earth  in  a  single 
Uiing,  and  that  single  thing  ear^y 
— or  the  poor  peasant  who,  behind 
his  plough,  whistles  fur  want  of 
thought, — ^I  strongly  suspect  it  will 
be  all  one  when  I  pass  to  the  com- 
petitive Examination —yonder !  On 
the  other  side  of  the  grave  a  Baf- 
faelle's  occupation  may  be  gone  as 
well  as  a  ploughman's.  This  world 
is  a  school  for  the  education  not  of 
a  faculty,  but  of  a  man.  Just  as 
in  the  body,  if  I  resolve  to  be  a 
rower,  and  only  a  rower,  the  chances 
are  that  I  shall  have,  indeed,  strong 
arms,  but  weak  legs,  and  be  stricken 
with  blindness  from  the  glare  of 
the  water ;  so  in  the  mind,  if  I  care 
but  for  one  exercise,  and  do  not 
consult  the  health  of  the  mind  alto- 
gether, I  may,  like  George  Morland, 
be  a  wonderful  painter  of  pigs  and 
pig-sties,  but  in  all  else,  as  a  human 
being,  be  below  contempt — ^an  igno- 
ramus and  a  drunkard  ? 

We  men  are  not  fragments — we 


are  wholes;  we  are  not  typ|ea  of 
single  qualities — we  are  realities  of 
mixed,  various,  countless  combina- 
tions. 

Therefore  I  say  to  each  man,  "  As 
far  as  you  can — partly  for  excel- 
lence in  j'our  special  mental  calling, 
principally  for  completion  of  your 
end  in  existence — ^strive,  while  im- 
proving your  one  talent,  to  en- 
rich your  whole  capital  as  Man.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  you  escape  from 
that  wretched  narrow-mindedness 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  every 
one  who  cultivates  his  specialty 
alone :  Take  any  specialty ;  dine 
with  a  distinguished  member  of 
Parliament — ^tho  other  guests  all 
members  of^  Parliament  except 
yourself— you  go  away  shrugging 
your  shoulders.  All  the  talk  has 
been  that  of  men  who  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  nothing  in  life 
worth  talking  about  bat  the  party 
squabbles  and  jealousies  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Go  and  dine 
next  day  with  an  eminent  aulhoi^— 
all  the  guests  authors  except  your- 
self. As  the  wine  circulates,  the 
talk  narrows  to  the  last  publica- 
tions, with,  now  and  then,  on  the 
part  of  the  least  successful  author 
present,  a  refining  eulogiuin  on 
some  dead  writer,  in  implied  dis- 
paragement of  some  living  rival, 
lie  wants  to  depreciate  Dickens, 
and  therefore  he  extols  Fielding. 
If  Fielding  were  alive  and  Dickens 
were  dead,  how  he  would  extol 
Dickens  I  Go,  the  third  day;  dine 
with  a  trader — all  the  other  guests 
being  gentlemen  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. A  new  specialty  is  before 
you;  all  the  world  seems  circum- 
scribed to  scrip  and  the  budget 
In  fine,  whatever  the  calling,  let 
men  only  cultivate  that  culling,  and 
they  are  as  narrow-minded  as  the 
Chinese  when  they  place  on  the 
map  of  the  world  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire with  all  its  Tartaric  villages 
in  full  detail,  and  out  of  that  litnit 
make  dots  and  lines,  with- the  super- 
scription, "  Deserts  unknown,  in- 
habited by  barbarians !" 

Nevertheless,  you  are  not  wise,  if, 
dining  with  any  such  hosts,  you  do 
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Dot  cany  away  from  the  talk  yon 
have  heard  something  of  value  that 
Toa  ooald  not  otherwise  have  gained, 
^be  circle  of  life  is  cat  up  into 
aegmeuts.  All  lines  are  equal  if  they 
are  drawn  from  the  centre  and  touch 
the  circumference. 

Every  man  of  sound  hrain  whom 
yon  meet,  knows  something  worth 
knowing  better  than  yourself.  A 
man,  on  the  whole,  is  a  better  pre- 
ceptor than  a  book.  But  what 
scholar  does  not  allow  that  the 
dollest  book  can  8ug;?est  to  him  a 
new  and  a  sound  idea?  Take  a 
doll  man  and  a  dull  book;  if  yon 
have  any  brains  of  your  own,  the 
doll  man  is  more  instructive  than 
the  dull  book.  Take  a  great  book, 
and  its  great  author ;  how  im- 
BK^surably  above  his  book  is  the 
author,  if  yon  can  coax  him  to  con- 
fide his  mind  to  you,  and  let  himself 
out! 

What  would  yon  not  give  to  have 
an  hour's  frank  talk  with  Shake- 
speare? You  cannot  tbink  of  your- 
self so  poorly  as  not  to  be  snre  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  hour,  you  would 
have  got  something  out  of  him 
which  fifty  years'  study  would  not 
suffice  to  let  you  get  out  of  his 
pkys.  Goldsmith  was  said  by  Gar- 
rick  to  "write  like  an  angel  and 
talk  like  poor  Poll."  But  what 
does  that  prove  ? — ^nothing  more 
than  this,  that  the  player  could  not 
lathom  the  poet  A  man  who 
writes  Hko  an  angel  cannot  always 
talk  like  poor  Poll.  That  Gold- 
smith, in  hid  peach-coloured  coat, 
awed  by  a  Johnson,  bullied  by  a 
Bos  well,  talked  very  foolishly,  I 
can  well  understand;  but  let  any 
gentle  reader  of  human  brains  and 
human  hearts  have  got  Goldsmith 
all  to  himself  over  a  bottle  of 
madeira,  in  Goldsmith's  own  lodg- 
ing—talked to  Goldsmith  lovingly 
and  reverentially  about  the  *  Tra- 
veller' and  'The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' and  sure*  I  am  that  he  would 
have  gone  away  with  the  conviction 
that  there  was  something  in  the 
well-tpring  of  so  much  genius  more 
marvellous  than  its  diamond>like 
spray — something    in    poor    Oliver 


Goldsmith  immeasurably  greater 
than  those  faint  and  fragmentary 
expressions  of  the  man  wiiich  yet 
survive  in  the  exquisite  poem,  in  the 
incomparable  jiovel. 

I  remember  being  told  by  a  per- 
sonage who  was  both  a  very  popular 
writer  and  a  very  brilliant  con- 
verser,  that  the  poet  Campbell  re- 
minded him  of  Goldsmith — his  con- 
versation was  so  inferior  to  his 
fame.  I  could  not  deny  it;  for  I 
had  often  met  Campbell  in  general 
society,  and  his  talk  had  disap- 
pointed me.  Three  days  after- 
wart?s,  Campbell  asked  me  to  come 
and  sup  with  him  tete  drteU,  I  did 
so.  I  went  at  ten  o'clock.  I  stayed 
till  dawn;  and  all  my  recollections 
of  the  most  sparkling  talk  I  have 
ever  heard  in  drawing-rooms,  afford 
nothing  to  equal  the  riotous  nfiSu- 
ence  of  wit,  of  humour,  of  fancy,  of 
genius,  that  the  great  lyrist  poured 
forth  in  Ids  wondrous  mcmologne. 
Monologue  it  was ;  he  had  it  all  to 
himself. 

If  the  whole  be  greater  than  a 
part,  a  whole  man  must  be  greater 
than  that  part  of  him  which  is  found 
in  a  book. 

As  we  vary  our  study  in  books, 
so  we  should  vary  our  study  in 
men.  Among  ouf  friends  and  as- 
sociates we  should  have  some  whose 
pursuits  differ  from  our  own.  No- 
thing more  conduces  to  liberality 
of  judgment  than  facile  intercourse 
with  various  minds.  The  commerce 
of  intellect  loves  distant  shores. 
Tiie  small  retail  dealer  trades  only 
with  his  neighbour ;  when  the  great 
merchant  trades,  he  links  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Above  all, 
maintain  acquaintanceship  with  those 
who  represent  the  common  sense  of 
the  time  in  which  you  live.  "  It  is  a 
great  thing,"  said  Goethe,  "  to  have 
something  in  common  with  the 
commonalty  of  men."  We  should 
know  little  of  our  age  if  we  lived 
only  with  sages.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  never  be  above  our  age 
if  we  did  not  now  and  then  listen  to 


This  is  a  busy  world ;  never  deem 
yourself    superior    to   what  Bacon 
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calls  "the  wisdom  of  business."  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Confidence  is 
If  your  pursuits  take  you  some  what  the  first  principle  of  all  business, 
aside  from  the  practical  affairs  of  *  It  is  a  wondrous  advantage  to  a 
life — ^if  you  are  a  poet,  a  scholar,  man,  in  every  pursuit  or  avocAtion, 
an  artist — ^it  is  the  more  necessary  to  secure  an  adviser  in  a  sensible 
that  you  should  keep  yourself  wide  woman.  In  woman  there  is  at  once 
awake  when  you  deal  with  a  trades^  a  subtle  delicacy  of  tact,  and  a  plain 
man  or  look  into  your  accounts;  soundness  of  judgment,  which  are 
for  it  is  a  popular  notion  that  rarely  combined  to  an  equal  degree 
poets,  scholars,  and  artists  can  be  in  man.  A  woman,  if  siie  be  really 
very  easily  cheated ;  and  therefore  your  friend,  will  have  a  sensitive 
more  people  try  to  cheat  them  than  regard  for  your  character,  honour, 
they  do  ordinary  mortals.  Even  repute.  She  will  seldom  counsel 
among  the  inferior  races,  the  more  you  to  do  a  shabby  thing,  for  a 
a  creature  is  likely  to  be  preyed  woman-friend  always  desires  to  be 
upon,  the  more  wary  and  vigilant  proud  of  you.  At  the  same  time, 
Katnre  designs  it  to  be.  Poet,  be-  her  constitational  timidity  makes 
fore  you  sit  down  to  surpass  *  Para-  her  more  cautious  than  your  male 
disc  Lost,'  be  sure  that  you  know  friend.  She,  therefore,  seldbm 
the  market  price  of  mutton:  you  counsels  you  to  do  an  imprudent 
may  not  surpass  'Paradise  Lost,'  thing.  By  female  friendships  I 
but  you  will  certainly  have  to  pay  mean  pure  friendships — those  in 
for  your  mutton !  Politician,  beft»re  which  there  is  no  admixture  of  tho 
yon  devote  yourself  to  yonr  country  passion  of  love,  except  in  the  mar- 
with  the  ambition  to  excel  Mr.  Pitt,  ried  state.  A  man's  best  female 
see  that  your  servants  don't  cheat  friend  is  a  wife  of  good  sense  and 
you ;  they  cheated  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  in  good  heart,  whom  he  loves,  and 
cheating  him,  made  one  of  those  who  loves  him.  If  he  have  that,  he 
few  dread  humiliations  of  his  angust  need  not  seek  elsewhere.  But  sup- 
life  which  brought  tears  to  his  posing  the  man.  to  be  without  such 
proud  eyes,  but  no  amendment  in  a  helpmate,  female  friendships  he 
bis  weekly  bills.  Perhaps  the  only  mnst  still  have,  or  his  intellect  will 
thing  in  which,  O  politician  I  you  be  without  a  garden,  and  there  will 
may  resemble  Mr.  Pitt,  is,  that  your  be  many  an  unheeded  gap  even  in 
servants  may  cheat  yon ;  and  if  its  strongest  fence.  Better  and 
you  are  not  Mr.  Pitt,  no  friends  safer,  of  course,  such  friendships 
will  come  forward  to  humble  you  where  disparities  of  years  or  circum- 
by  paying  your  debts.  Poet  or  stances  put  the  idea  of  love  out  of 
politician,  the  more  you  labour  for  the  question.  Middle  life  has  rarely 
immortality,  be  the  more  on  your  this  advantage;  youth  and  old  age 
guard  that  your  mortal  career  do  have.  Wo  may  have  female  friend- 
not  close  in  the  Queen's  Bench  1  ships  with  those  mnch  older,  and 
but  especially  if  you  be  a  profes-  those  mnch  younger,  than  ourselves, 
sional  man  of  letters,  living  on  the  Moliere's  old  housekeeper  was  a  great 

{)rofits  of  your  pen,  let  your  pub-  help  to  his  genius;  and  Montaigne's 

isher  know  that  you  are  as  punc-  philosophy  takes  both  a  gentler  and 

tual   and    scrupulous    in    the  fulfil-  a  loftier  character  of  wisdom  from 

ment  of  engagements  as  if  he  were  the  date  in  which  he  finds,  in  Mario 

dealing  with  a  formal  clerk  in  the  de  Gournay,  an   adopted  daughter, 

City.     No  genius  can  afford  to  dis-  "  certainly    beloved    by    me,"    says 

pense    with    loyalty    and    honour,  the  Horace  of  essayistj»,  "with  moro 

Loyalty  and  honour  necessitate  the  than  paternal  love,  and  involved  in 

attention  to  business.      Every  man  my  solitude  and  retirement,  as  one 

to  whom  you  make  a  promise  that  of   the    best    parts    of   my    being." 

you  will  do  such  and  such  work  in  Female  friendship,  indeed,  is  to  man, 

a  certain  thne,  should  rest  assured  "prassidium    et   duloe   decus" — bul- 

that  your  word  is  as  firm  as  the  wark,  sweetener,  ornament   of   his 
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esstenoe.  To  his  mental  cnltore 
it  is  invalaable;  without  it  all  his 
knowledge  of  books  will,  never  give 
him  knowledge  of  the  world. 

In  science,  read,  by  preference, 
the  newest  works;  in  literature 
the  oldest.  The  classic  literature 
is  always  modem.  New  books  re- 
vive and  re-decorate  old  ideas;  old 
books  suggest  and  invigorate  new 
idea?. 

It  is  a  great  preservative  to  a 
bigh  standard  in  taste  and  achieve- 
ment, to  take  every  year  some  one 
great  book  as  an  especial' study,  not 
only  to  be  read,  but  to  be  cunned, 
studied,  brooded  over;  to  go  into 
the  country  with  it,  travel  with  it, 
be  devotedly  faitbfnl  to  it,  be  with- 
out any  other  book  for  the  time; 
compel  yourself  thus  to  read  it  again 
and  again.  Who  can  be  dull  enough 
to  pat^s  long  days  in  the  intimate, 
close,  familiar  intercourse  with  some 
transcendent  mind,  and  not  feci  the 
benefit  of  it  when  he  returns  to  the 
common  world  ? 

But  whatever  standard  of  mental 
excellence  you  thus  form  in  your 
study  of  the  Excellent,  never,  if  you 
vsish  to  be  wise,  let  yonr  standard 
make  yon  intolerant  to  any  other 
defects  but  your  own.  The  surest 
sign  of  wisdom  is  charity ;  and  the 
b^t  charity  is  that  which  never 
ostentatiously  parades  itself  as 
charity.  For  your  idea  of  man  as 
he  ought  to  be  always  look  upward ; 
but  to  judge  aright  man  as  So  is, 
never  affect  to  stoop.  Look  your 
fellow-man  straight  in  the  face. 
Learn  all  you  possiblv  can;  and 
when  you  have  learned  that  all,  I 
repeat  it,  yon  will  never  converse 
with  any  man  of  sound  brain  who 
does  not  know  something  worth 
knowing  better  than  yourself. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to 
Joanna  Baillie,  says,  *^  I  never 
heard  of  a  stranger  that  utterly 
baffled  all  efforts  to  engage  him  in 
conversation  except  one,  whom  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  met  in  a  stage- 
coach. My  friend,*  who  piqued 
himself  on  his  talents  for  conversa- 


tion, assailed  this  tortoiso  on  all 
hands,  but  in  vain;  and  at  length 
descended  to  expostulation. 

"  *  I  have  talked  to  you,  my  friend, 
on  all  the  ruling  subjects, — ^litera- 
ture, farming,  merchandise,  gaming, 
game-laws,  horse-races,  suits  at  law, 
politics,  and  swindling,  and  blift- 
phemy,  and  philosophy — ^is  there 
any  one  subject  that  you  will  favour 
me  by  opening  upon?'  The  wight 
writhed  his  countenance  into  a  grin. 
*Sir,'  said  he,  *can  you  say  any- 
thing dtiver  about  bend-leather?' 

"There,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "I 
own  I  should  have  been  as  much 
nonplussed  as  my  acquaintance." 

I  ventured  to  doubt  that  modest 
assertion.  Sir  Walter  would  have 
perceived  that  he  had  not  there  to 
teach,  but  to  learn ;  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  before  the  end  of  the 
journey,  he  would  have  extracted 
from  tlie  traveller  all  that  the  tra- 
veller could  have  told  him  about 
bend-leather.  And  if  Sir  Walter 
had  learned  all  about  bend-leather 
—what  then?  What  then?  It 
would  have  been  sure  to  have 
come  out  in  one  of  his  books,  sug- 
gested some  felicity  in  humour,  or 
sported  into  some  playful  novelty 
in  character,  which  would  have 
made  the  whole  reading  world  mer- 
rier and  wiser. 

It  is  not  knowledge  that  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  the  man 
who  adds  to  the  uses  and  embellish- 
ments of  life,  and  the  man  who 
leaves  the  world  just  as  he  found  it. 
The  difference  between  the  two  con- 
sists in  the  reproduction  of  know- 
ledge— ^in  the  degree  to  which  the 
mind  appropriates,  tests,  experi- 
mentalises on,  all  the  waifs  of  idea 
which  are  borne  to  it  from  the  minds 
of  others. 

A  certain  nobleman,  very  proud 
of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  his  plea- 
sure-grounds, chancing  one  day  to 
call  on  a  small  squire,  whose  garden 
might  cover  about  half  an  acre,  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  brilliant 
colours  of  his  neigli hour's  flowers. 
"  Ay,  my  Lord,  the  flowers  are  well 


*  This  friend  was  Mr.  William  Clerk. 
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enough,"  said  the  sqnire,  "but  per- 
mit me  to  show  you  my  grapes." 
Conducted  into  an  old-fashioned 
little  greenhouse,  which  served  as  a 
vinery,  my  Lord  gazed,  with  morti- 
fication and  envy,  on  grapes  twice 
as  fine  as  his  own.  ^*My  dear 
fMend,"  said  my  Lord,  "you  have 
a  jewel  of  a  gardener;  let  me  see 
himT*  The  gardener  was  called — 
the  single  gardener — a  simple-look- 
ing young  man  under  thirty.  "  Ac- 
cept my  compliments  on  your  flower- 
beds and  your  grapes,"  said  my 
Lord,  "  and  tell  me,  if  yon  can,  why 
your  flowers  are  so  much  brighter 
than  mine,  and  your  grapes  so  much 
finer.  You  must  have  studied  hor- 
ticulture profoundly."  "  Please  your 
Lordship,"  said  the  man,  '*I  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  much  edu- 
cation ;  I  ben^t  no  scholar ;  but  as 
to  the  flowers  and  the  vines,  the 
secret  as  to  treating  them  just  came 
to  me,  you  see,  by  chance.'* 

"By  chance?  explain." 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  three  years  ago, 
master  sent  me  to  Lunnon  on  busi- 
ness of  his'n;  and  it  came  on  to 
rain,  and  I  took  shelter  in  a  mews, 
you  see." 

%"Yes;    you    took    shelter   in    a 
mews; — what  then  ? " 

"  And  there  were  two  gentlemen 
taking  shelter  too;  and  they  were 
talking  to  each  other  about  char- 
coal.'' 

"  About  charcoal  ?— go  on." 

^^And  one  said  that  it  had  done 
a  deal  o'  good  in  many  cases  of  sick- 
ness, and  specially  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  cholera,  and  I  took  a  note  on 
my  mind  of  that,  becanse  we'd  had 
the  cholera  in  our  village  the  year 
i^ore.  And  I  guessed  the  two  gen- 
tlemen were  doctors,  and  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about." 

"  I  dare  say  they  did  ;  but  flowers 
and  vines  don't  have  the  cholera, 
do  they  ?" 

"No,  my  Lord;  but  they  have 
complaints  of  their  own;  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  went  on  to  say 
that  charcoal  had  a  special  good 
effect  upon  all  vegetable  life,  and 
told  a  story  of  a  vinedresser,  in  Ger- 


many, I  think,  who  had  made  a  very 
sickly  poor  vineyard  one  of  the  best 
in  all  these  parts,  simply  by  char- 
coal-dressings. So  I  naturally  pricked 
up  my  ears  at  that,  for  our  vines 
were  in  so  bad  a  way  that  master 
thought  of  doing  away  with  them 
altogether.  *Ay,'  said  the  other 
gentleman,  'and  see  how  a  little 
sprinkling  of  charcoal  will  brighten 
up  a  flower-bed.' 

^*  The  rain  was  now  over,  and  the 
gentlemen  left  the  mews;  and  I 
thought,  *  Well,  but  before  I  try  the 
charcoal  upon  my  plants,  Fd  best 
make  some  inquiry  of  them  as  aren't 
doctors,  but  gardeners;'  so  I  went 
to  our  nnrseryman,  who  has  a  deal 
of  book-learning,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he'd  ever  heard  of  charcoal-dress- 
ing being  good  for  vines',  and  he 
said  he'd  road  in  a  book  that  it  was 
so,  but  had  never  tried  it.  He  kindly 
lent  me  the  book,  which  was  trans- 
lated from  some  forren  one.  And, 
after  I  had  picked  out  of  it  all  I 
could,  I  tried  the  charcoal  in  the 
way  the  book  told  me  to  try  it ;  and 
that's  how  the  grapes  and  the  flower- 
beds came  to  please  you,  my  Lord. 
It  was  a  lucky  chance  that  ever  I 
heard  those  gentlemen  talking  in 
the  mews,  please  your  Lordship." 

"  Chance  happens  to  all,''  answer- 
ered  the  peer,  sententiously ;  "  but  to 
turn  chance  to  account  is  the  gift  of 
few." 

Hi^  Lordship,  returning  home, 
gazed  gloomily  on  the  hues  of  his 
vast  parterres;  he  visited  his  vine- 
ries, and  scowled  at  the  clusters; 
he  summoned  his  head  gardener — 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  repute 
for  science,  and  who  never  spoke  of 
a  cowslip  except  by  its  name  in 
Latin.  To  this  learned  personage 
my  Lord  communicated  what  he 
had  heard  and  seen  of  the  benignant 
effects  of  charcoal,  and  produced  in 
proof  a  magnificent  bunch  of  grapes, 
which  he  had  brought  from  the 
squire's. 

"My  Lord,"  said  the  gardener, 
scarcely    glancing    at    the    grapes, 

"Squire  's  gardener  must  be  a 

poor  ignorant  creature  to  fancy  he 
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had  discovered  a  secret  in  wliat  Is  the  squire  to  transfer  to  his  service 

90  very  well  known  to  every  pro-  the    man    of    genias.     The    squire, 

fessed  horticoltarist.    Professor  Lie-  who  thought  that  now  the  charcoal 

big,  my  Lord,  has   treated   of  the  had  heen  once  discovered,  any  new 

gixxl  effect  of  charcoal-dressing,  to  gardener  could  apply  it  as  well  as 

vines  especially ;  and    it   is    to    he  the  old  one,  was  too  happy  to  ohlige 

explained  on    these   chemical    prin-  my  Lord,  and  advance  the  fortunes 

ciples " — ^therewith    the    wise    man  of  an  honest  fellow  born  in  his  vil- 

entered  into  a  profound  disputation,  lage.    His  Lordship  knew  very  well 

of  which  his  lordship  did  not  un-  that  a  man  who  makes  good   use  of 

derstand  a  word.  the  ideas  received  through  chance, 

^  Well  then,*'  said  the  peer,  out-  will  make  a  still  better  use  of  ideas 

tiog  short  the  harangue,   ^  since  you  received  through  study.      He    took 

kDOW  so  well  that  charcoal-dressing  some  kind,   but  not  altogether  un- 

is  good  for  vines  and  flowers,  have  selfish,  paius  with  the  training  and 

TOO  ever  tried  it  on  mine  ?  *'  education    of    a    man     of     genius 

^I  can't  say  I  have,  my  Lord ;  it  whom  he  had  gained  to  his  service, 

did  not  chance   to   oome   into   my  The  man  is  now  my  Lord's   head 

bead.**  forester    and    bailiff.      The    woods 

"Nay,"  replied  the  peer,  '^ chance  thrive  under  him,    the    farm    pays 

pot  it  into  your  head,  but  thought  largely.    He  aod  my  Lord  are  both 

never  took  it  oat  of  your  head.**  the  richer  for   the    connection    be- 

My  Lord,  who,  if  he  did  not  know  tween    them.    He    is    not   the   less 

nmeh  about  horticulture,  was  a  good  practically    painstaking,    though    he 

jadge   of    mankind,    dismissed    the  no  longer  says  "  ben^t "  and  ^^  his*n ;  *' 

man  of  learning;   and,   with    many  nor  the  less  felicitously  theoretical, 

apok)gie8    for    seeking   to   rob    his  though  he  no  longer  ascribes  a  sue- 

neighbour  of  such  a  treasure,  asked  cessfnl  experiment  to  chance.  * 
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There  is  always  something  doubt- 
ful about  the  apparition  of  a  new 
poet.  In  all  the  realms  of  art  no 
^t  is  less  easy  to  make  sure  of 
than  this,  which  is  the  quintessence 
and  crown  of  literary  gifts.  Those 
verjr  delicacies  of  soul  and  sense 
which  distinguish  from  all  others 
the  poetic  temperament  are  oonf us- 
ing influences  to  the  poet  himself, 
and  bewilder  his  aspect  as  he  first 
appears  before  the  world.  Admira- 
tion and  worship  are  so  much  of 
the  essence  of  his  nature,  that  it  is 
harder  for  him  than  for  another 
man  to  elude  the  echoes  which  fill 
the  earth,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
individuality  of  his  own  voices  and 
the  probationary  process  to  which 
he  must  first  submit  is  obscured  by 
a  deeper  perplexity  than  that  which 
attends  the  beginning  of  any  other 
aspirant  to  fame.  Perhaps  a  certain 
rebellion  and  revolution  is  necessary 
in  every  branch  of  the  arts,  before 
the  novice  can  vindicate  and  dis- 
tinguish his  own  personality;  but 
the  throes  are  vulcanic  in  the  case 
of  the  poet.  The  light  that  is  in 
him  is  underground,  and  has  some- 
how to  make  its  own  individual 
way  to  the  surface.  Safety  shafts 
and  openings  which  have  served 
once  will  not  answer  a  second  time 
— a  separate  outgate  mast  be  burst 
through  the  earth  for  every  new 
illumination.  The  rocks  must  be 
rent,  the  landmarks  removed,  even 
the  immediate  skies  unroofed  over 
him,  and  the  nearest  stars  thrust 
out  of  his  way,  before  the  Genie 
comes  fairly  above  ground,  throw- 
ing the  light  of  his  separate  lamp 
upon  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  which  it  is  his  to  recreate 
every  time  he  comes  into  being, 
and  with  the  glory  of  his  new  eyes 
making  all  things  now.  These  eyes 
are  always  lighted  up  with  a  certain 
half-divine  surprise,  as  the  son  of 
inspiration  looks  round  upon  the 
miraculous  earth,  which  would  for- 
get the  marvel  of  its  own  existence 


were  not  he  ever  present  in  a  new 
avatar  to  recall  to  its  dulled  recol- 
lection that  morning  glory,  the 
primal  ecstasy  of  wonder  and 
joy.  But  before  he  can  fulfil  this 
end  of  his  being,  he  has  to  work 
against  the  very  influences  that 
make  him  what  he  is.  Whether  the 
struggle  is  through  heaps  of  learn- 
ing, the  accumulated  inheritance  of 
the  past,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
through  the  thinner  shroud  of  local 
tradition  and  admiration,  which  is 
bound  and  re-bound  over  him  by 
every  delicate  instinct  of  his  nature, 
it  must  be  a  warfai'e  and  oonfitot  ; 
and  onlv  in  proportion  as  this  iff 
sharp,  short,  and  decisive,  is  iden- 
tification possible,  and  due  recep- 
tion into  the  glittering  ranks  to  be 
afforded  to  the  new  minstrel. 
Hosts  of  singers  are  in  the  world 
at  the  present  day,  as  everybody 
knows,  not  without  melody  of 
voice  or  gifts  of  mind,  who  will 
never  get  beyond  the  Tennyson 
channel,  which  was  made  for  Tenny- 
son alone,  and  not  for  another :  and 
who,  consequently,  cannot  count 
for  anything — now  or  ever;  and 
multitudes  of  laureated  scholars  fill 
the  lower  ranks  of  literature,  of 
whom  nobody  can  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly whether  they  utter  echoes 
solely,  or  have,  at  the  bottom,  if 
these  echoes  could  but  be  got  rid 
of,  something,  not  perhaps  either 
Ilomeric  or  Horatian,  but  their 
own.  A  man  who  has  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  all  the  w^orld's 
stores  of  poetry  in  all  the  ages — 
who  has  the  retentive  ear  and  the 
ready  utterance  of  youth,  and  that 
grace  of  apparent  thoughtfulness 
which  a  well-cultivated  mind  con- 
fers,— ^how  are  we  to  tell,  when  he 
issues  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  poet.  Just 
in  proportion  to  his  advantages  are 
the  chances  against  him.  AH  the 
examples  and  models  which  crowd 
his  mind  are  so  many  deadweights 
upon  his  own  faculty.    The  culture 
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which  will  stand  bim  mightily  ia 
stead,  when  his  independent  ooarse 
is  feirly  inaagarated,  envelopes  in 
a  perplexing  mist  the  beginning  of 
bis  way.  We  watch  him  doabt- 
folly,  afraid  to  ntter  jadgment,  re- 
membering how,  before  now,  some 
have  been  hailed  with  flourish  of 
trumpets,  who  were  destined  never 
to  be  heard  of  afterwards,  and  how 
one  of  the  cleverest  critics  of  the 
pa^t  generation  covered  himself 
with  ridicule,  by  inscribing  his  con- 
temptnooa  certainty  that  ^^This 
will  never  do,"  opon  the  shield  of 
the  youDg  writer  who  was  to  be 
the  greatest  poet  <rf  his  age.  The 
h^t  thing  we  can  do  is  to  stand  still 
and  wait.  Tlie  poet  is  no  poet,  bat  a 
▼ersemaker,  if  he  do  not  establish  the 
individuality  of  his  own  voice. 

The  matter  is  somewhat  different 
when  the  neophyte  is  a  poor  man, 
Oestitate  of  education  and  its  ad- 
vantages; here,  at  least,  one  may 
eonclode  that  it  will  be  easy  to  re- 
cognise the  Individ nal  inspiration, 
and  that  the  mere  fact  of  singing 
at  all,  which  in  the  case  of  a  young 
man  of  elegant  and  cultivated  mind 
is  an  almost  inevitable  necessity,  is 
enoogh  of  itself,  in  a  class  unac- 
costomed  to  such  music,  to  stamp 
ts  real  the  pretensions  of  the  poet ; 
hot  the  concln^ion  would  be  rash 
and  nnjustifinble.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  may  be  trne  that  his  native  soil 
lies  more  lightly  upon  the  divine 
seed  when  it  is  contained  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Scotch  pe&sant,  than  it 
does  upon  the  breast  of  the  scholar 
where  Pelion  is  piled  upon  Ossa, 
and  all  the  great  thoughts  of  all  the 
great  dead  overpower,  even  while 
th^  stimulate,  the  native  impulse; 
but  the  diiferent  circles  of  human 
experience  and  circumstance  differ 
from  each  other  much  less  than, 
loofa'ng  oa  the  mere  appearances 
of  things,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
allow.  The  Peasant-Minstrel  does 
not  possess  that  appalling  wealth 
of  example  which  overshadows  the 
path  of  the  winner  of  the  Newde- 
gate;  but  he  has  advantages  and 
models  of  his  own  which  are  equal 
dbadvantages    and     hindrances    to 

vou  xcn. 


him  in  the  beginnin'  of  his  career. 
He  has  before  him,  in  closer  con- 
tact than  any  which  onnects  the 
scholar  with  the  glitterinj^  crowds 
of  the  old  poets,  a  sirii^le  example, 
overpowering  and  absohite.  The 
greatest  peasant-poet  ever  bom  out 
of  the  heart  of  nature  dominates 
the  land  before  him.  To  be  born 
a  Soatsman  in  the  humbler  classes 
of  society  and  not  to  believe 
in  Burns  is  a  simple  impossibility. 
That  great  apparition  meets  the 
young  singer  wherever  he  goes, 
breathing  echoes  into  every  incident 
of  his  humble  life.  His  memory  at 
once  insipires  and  enthrals  the  later- 
born.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in 
any  other  vein  than  his,  or  in  a 
trjick  not  previously  marked  by 
his  footsteps,  any  after  excellence 
can  be  obtained.  The  influence  is 
single,  but  stronger  than  any  single 
influence  which  can  act  upon  the 
educated  mind.  It  is  too  keen  a 
stimulant,  too  close  a  model.  In 
love  or  in  thoughts,  wherever  the 
poetic  youth  may  wander,  one  has 
been  before  bim  over  the  same  soil, 
"in  glory  and  in  joy;''  and  the 
very  means  which  bring  inspiration 
and  emulation  to  his  heart,  and 
open  his  eyes  to  the  value  of  his 
gift,  hamper  that  gift  with  tradi- 
tions and  echoes,  diflioiilt  to  escape 
and  impossible  to  forget.  Had 
there  been  no  Burns,  there  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  not  only  much 
less  poetry  in  his  country,  but  an 
infinitely  smaller  impulse  toward 
song;  yet,  with  Burns  there  is  an 
influence  too  prevailing,  a  shadow 
too  grand,  a  certain  bondage  upon 
the  Ijsser  lights  which  are  indigen- 
ous to  the  soil.  The  fact  of  his  ex- 
istence sets  the  balance  almost 
straight  between  the  humble  Scotch 
singer  and  the  scliolar  bewildered 
with  many  authorities,  and  makes 
it  as  necessary  in  one  case  as  the 
other  that,  before  he  can  be  ac- 
knowledged and  identified  as  free 
of  his  noble  craft,  the  poet  should 
demonstrate  his  own  individuality, 
and  make  the  personal  music  of  his 
separate  voice  distinct  to  the  ears  of 
the  world. 
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This  qne^tion,  ifrhich  it  is  eo  diffi- 
cult to  resolve  at  first  asking,  has 
just  been  ofiffred  manfully  and 
modestly  to  tbe  consideration  of  all 
readers,  by  David  Wingate,  the 
author  of  tbe  little  volume  now  in 
our  bands.*  The  first  words  ad- 
dressed to  bis  audience  by  this  new 
candi<lato  for  public  regard  pro- 
pitiate and  prepossess  us  in  his 
favour,  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  resist.  ^^  If  I 
have  sung  badly  or  thought  sillily," 
he  says,  in  his  preface,  ^Met  it  be 
no  excuse  for  me  that  I  am,  and 
have  beeu,  a  collier  since  my  ninth 
year.  ...  It"  the  book  has  any 
merit  apart  from  whatever  that  fact 
may  suggest,  it  may  live;  if  not, 
it  deserves  to  die.  .  .  .  God  save 
me  from  that  diarity  which  refrains 
from  calling  me  a  blockhead  be- 
cause my  face  is  covered  with  coal- 
gum  I  "  We  Avill  not  do  tbe  honest 
and  manful  debutant  such  indignity. 
Critics  enough  there  may  be  yet  to 
be  found  who  will  condescendingly 
admit  his  poems  to  be  very  goo<l 
for  a  collier;  but  tliere  were  also 
critics  who  smiled  benignly  upon 
the  early  efforts  of  Byron  as  very 
creditable  for  a  lord.  With  Win- 
gate,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
these  facts  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  matter,  either  one  way  or 
another.  Education  itself  is  one 
of  the  most  variable  of  terms. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  in- 
complete, when  it  tias  massed  to- 
gether every  possible  collection  of 
learning,  and  instructed  its  subject 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  human  capa- 
city; and  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  perfect,  when  that  reading  and 
writing  which  come  by  nature  are 
the  extent  of  its  acquirements. 
Poetry  comes  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  training,  and  in  its  highest  de- 
velopment is  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  human  passions  and  emotions 
which  are  common  to  all  men. 
Learning  -which  could  read  the 
secrets  of  ages  is  nothing  in  this 
region  in  comparison  witli  the  in- 
siglit    which    can     penetrate     and 


realise  the  secrets  of  the  soul ;  and 
we  have  as  little  right  to  insist  that 
the  man  whose  faculty  it  is  to  open 
up  tbe  hearts  of  other  men,  and 
give  utterance  to  their  inarticulate 
agonies,  should  be  trained  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
to  demand  surgical  skill  from  the 
soldier,  or  knowledge  of  the  craft 
of  war  from  the  priest.  The  power 
of  the  poet  is  incommunicable,  un- 
teachable.  All  that  we  can  do  in 
tbe  matter  is  to  find  out  whether  it 
is  genuine,  and  possesses  that  divine 
intuition  which  is  its  title-deed  and 
guarantee  to  the  confidence  of  men. 
He  who  throws  liglit  to  us  upon 
the  heart  of  life — who  discloses  out 
of  the  darkness  the  thoughts  that 
lie  unspoken,  the  trembling  thrills 
of  passion  and  human  sentiment 
which  are  to  the  soul  of  humanity 
what  air  and  breath  are  to  its  out- 
ward frame — who  breathes  a  mi- 
raculous breath  of  revelation  over 
the  speechless  souls  and  places  in 
which  hitherto  no  utterance  has 
been — ^is,  whether  scholar  or  collier, 
a  trne  poet.  No  trick  of  verse  or 
melody  of  word  can  make  up  for 
tbe  want  of  this  insight.  It  is  the  ' 
true  and  sole  test  of  poetic  genius: 
and  by  this  individual  power  of 
elucidation  and  revelation,  tbe  new 
singer,  like  all  his  brethren  before 
him,  muiit  stand  or  fall. 

We  will  not,  accordingly,  attempt 
to  prove  that  Wingate  is  wonderful 
because  he  is  a  collier.  He  has 
borne  his  collier  burden  like  a  man 
— which  is  far  higher  praise — ^and 
vindicated  his  higher  nature  and 
office  by  steadfastly  and  courage- 
ously holding  up,  high  above  the 
damps  and  darkness  of  his  surn)und- 
ings,  the  gentle  lamp  of  genius  which 
Grod  has  confided  to  his  hands.  It 
is  not  to  the  credit  of  his  poetry 
that  he  was  born  and  bred  and  has 
toiled  all  his  life  in  the  Lanarkshire 
mines ;  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  his 
manhood  that,  being  a  collier,  with 
hard  work  enough,  Heaven  knows, 
to  keep  life  afloat  in  that  dusky 
world,  he  has  braced  his  heart  and 
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fteolties  irilh  voliiDtary  toil  of  an- 
other kind,  and  disclosed  a  delicate 
Tdn  of  vtrse  in  those  dark  places 
where  nothing  lovely  was  to  be 
looked  for.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
apply  to  him,  in  his  poverty  and 
boiuelinesss  the  same  test  which  we 
(iboald  api>Iy  to  the  neophyte  most 
favoored  by  fortnne.  Here  he 
stands,  with  his  verses^  at  the  bar, 
confronting  ns  with  the  attitude  of 
a  tme  poet — not  alarmed,  not  as- 
sared,  bnt  with  a  sweet  light  in  his 
ejes,  the  brightness  of  that  un- 
purchasable  conscionsness  which 
knows  it  has  already  had  its  reward 
in  the  consoling  and  strengthen- 
ing of  its  own  heart.  He  is  not 
dramatic  nor  tragical,  nor  even 
passionate  to  speak  of — ^he  stands 
at  disadvantage  under  the  sliadow 
irhich  Bums  has  left  on  Scotland; 
and  what  we  have  to  decide  is, 
whether,  whatever  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  this  new  writer  is  or  is  not 
mtitled  to  the  name  of  poet 

In  other  circomstances  it  might 
he  impertinent  to  refer  to  the  life 
of  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour 
io  illofitration  of  his  work,  but  Mr. 
Wingate  has  himself  pat  upon  re- 
cord the  early  particulars  of  a 
modest  and  manful  existence,  sha- 
dowed by  many  of  the  heaviest 
clonda  which  can  darken  the  be- 
ginning of  a  mortal  career,  and  has 
by  so  doing  fnmisherl  us  with  a 
better  poem  than,  we  may  be  per- 
nitted  to  say,  any  that  he  has  yet 
written.  It  is  not  a  passionate  epic 
in  which  the  light  from  heaven  be- 
comes a  light  that  leads  astray,  and 
splendid  excuse  for  evil ;  a  sweeter 
strain  rises  from  the  inarticulate 
depths  in  the  simple  story  of  the 
young  poet.  Through  those  darken- 
ed and  snlpharons  ways  he  walks, 
if  not  in  gloiy  and  in  joy  like  his 
great  cou'  tryman,  yet  with  a  radi- 
ance of  tender  thought  around  him, 
a  little  atmosphere  of  his  own,  in 
which,  dark  as  the  mine  is,  and 
harvl  the  toil,  all  the  sweetest  in- 
flnences  of  life  concentrate  and  glow, 
making  a  snnsbine  in  the  shady 
place.  Tme  and  real  as  pain  and 
hardsliip   can  be  are  all  the   grim 


details  around.  He  creeps  through 
the  narrow  tramways  a  ten-year  old 
child;  he  comes  to  the  maturity  of 
his  strength  amid  the  dusky  recesses  . 
of  the  pit;  he  reaches  the  acme  of 
his  trade,  and  at  last  becomes  a 
miner,  lying  on  his  back  in  a  nar- 
row seam,  cramped  up  in  purga- 
torial compression,  no  space  any- 
where except  for  the  motion  of  the 
tedioQS  "pick,"  which  clears  out 
further  hollows  in  tho  dark,  and 
brings  showers  of  black  dust  over 
the  contorted  figure; — but  let  no 
man  pity  the  collier.  In  his  soul 
he  has  an  unspeakable  sweet  relief 
from  all  this  darkness.  Hundreds 
of  men  walk  above  ground  and  see 
the  sunshine  who  cannot  see  what 
he  is  seeing,  doubled  up  there  in 
his  crevice;  a  world  of  his  own, 
gleaming  with  that  light  which  never 
was  on  sea  or  land,  encompasses 
him  even  there.  The  coarse  life 
round  him  softens  its  harsher  sha- 
dows nnder  his  eyes.  He  sings  the 
hardships  of  his  sore  existence  with 
pathetic  simple  force,  and  sighs 
that  come  out  of  the  depth  of  his 
heart — ^but  there  is  no  bitterness  in 
the  complaint  Half  unawares,  half 
conscious  is  the  compensation  wliich 
makes  op  to  him  tor  all  his  cares. 
Now  and  then  he  acknowledges  if, 
and  bursts  into  Joyful  avowal  of  his 
dreams,  in  which  be  is  a  king,  and 
which,  with  the  simplicity  of  genius, 
he  takes  it  for  granted  his  friends 
must  share.  Here  is  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  this  wonderful 
balance  is  set  «ven,  and  the  poise 
adjusted,  which  to  ordinary  eyes  is 
so  far  out  of  the  level  of  comfort 
He  has  been  down  all  day  in  the 
pit,  and  has  come  up  black  and 
weary,  in  the  very  lowest  vein  of 
life,  as  any  passing  stranger  might 
conclude — ^a  poor  sonl,  good  for  no- 
thing bnt  the  merest  material  rest 
Is  it  so?  Let  ns  hear  what  the  poet 
says.  This  is  how  God  indemnifies 
him  for  the  troubles  of  his  lot : — 

"•  You  plodding  wretch  whom  Fate  appears 
To  loathe,  around  whose  ftnall-paced  jcara 

Throng  woes  of  every  kind-<i- 
How  eould  he  his  existence  keep 
Were  all  the  plantasies  of  sleep 
,    Forbidden  to  hia  mind  f 
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I  often  think,  and  long  bare  thought, 

Thongh  not  perbaps  In  rhyme, 
Thai  when  laleep  and  dream  qf  nougAt, 
*' Tie  but  a  u)aete  of  time ; 
J^  dreaming^  and  seeming 
'Jo  roam  aoroad  at  noon, 
I  deem  It,  esteem  it, 
A  great  and  priceleSb  boon. 

How  fresh  last  night  the  monntain  air 
1  breathed  In  my  dream  I  how  fair 

The  golden  haze  of  morn, 
The  brotmy  cliff  on  which  I  stood. 
Where  floated  from  the  glietening  wood 

The  perfume  of  the  thorn  I 
A  zone  of  mist  hung  round  the  »Ben,' 

The  loch  gleamed  at  its  base ; 
The  flock-bleat,  wafted  o'er  the  glen. 
Came  from  the  distant  braes. 
How  blithely,  how  llthely 

The  heathery  hills  I  clomb. 
Far  wandering,  meandering, 
IVom  tny  tired  Hmbe  at  home  I 

Pear,  dear  to  all  such  dreams  must  be  ; 
But  nnto  such  as  thee  and  me, 

To  whom  it  is  denied 
For  days  t©  see  the  light  of  heavcii, 
They  seem  a  special  bleselre  given  ; 

Let's  hug  the  ihought  with  pride. 
And  trust  that  in  the  weekloDg  night, 

That  else  might  eheerless  be 
The  flowers  and  almost  endless  light 

Of  summer  we  shall  see.'* 

This  is  the  true  alchemy  of  the 
poet.  Driven  to  his  last  strong- 
hold, able  to  ireaTe  nothing  beau- 
tiful out  of  his  ruile  dajs,  here  he 
tikes  refuge  in  the  night.  He 
counts  it  "a  waste  of  time"  to 
"sleep  and  dream  of  nought;"  but 
when  in  the  visions  of  his  rest  he  can 
believe  himself  roaming  "abroad  at 
^oon,"  breathing  the  mountain  air, 
Kceing  the  loch  and'  the  Ben,  and 
"the  golden  haze  of  morn,*'  his 
troubles  flee  away  from  him;  he 
accepts  his  dreams  as  "a  special 
blessing."  In  the  long  night,  when 
he  sleeps  his  sleep  of  toil,  lie  can 
wander  "far''  from  his  "tired 
limbs  at  home."  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  philosophy  more  ten- 
derly consolatory — a  sweeter  heart 
to  a  hard  life.  To  do  this  requires 
no  small  power,  and  necessitates  a 
faculty  exquisite  in  its  kind — a 
nobler  fashion  of  poetry  than  any 
mere  utterance.  The  man  thus 
compensated  by  Heaven  lor-  all  the 
mean  conditions  of  his  life  is  not  a 
man  to  bo  patronised  as  a  collier- poet. 


It  18  for  us  to  hear  what  he  says, 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  one  who 
had  proved  his  own  iK)Sse6i.ion  of 
an  incommunicable  gift.  He  has  his 
own  reward  and  consolation,  like 
any  other  poet,  independent  of 
what  all  or  any  critics  may  soy  to 
him ;  and  puts  not  only  verses  into 
print,  but,  more  effectual  far,  a 
noble  poetry  into  the  life,  which  he 
thus,  all  toilsome,  dark,  and  nnin- 
viting  as  it  is,  sweetens,  amid  its 
weary  deprivations,  by  a  touch  of 
fancy  so  absolute  yet  so  simple, 

Tliese  compenssatioDs,  however, 
had  scarcely  bloomed  into  existence 
when  the  poet's  hard  career  began. 
He  went  "down,"  as  he  describes 
it  in  his  autobiography,*  when  he 
had  JDst  completed  his  ninth  year. 
"There  was  a  custom  among  col- 
liers at  that  time  which  permitted 
the  fatherless  sons  of  men  of  their 
class  to  go  to  the  pit  one  year 
earlier  than  the  sons  of  fathers  who 
were  alive,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
unfortunates  entitled  to  enji>y  the 
benefit  of  that  custom."  The  poor 
child  found  it  mournful  work 
enough  to  encounter  not  only  the 
darkness  and  premature  toil,  but 
the  tyrannies  and  cruelties  of  tlie 
pit.  "  So  much  to  heart  did  I  takci 
this,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  often  sat 
for  whole  days  in  remote  places  of 
the  pit  without  a  light,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  dangers  round  me.'* 
Here  is  his  own  picture,  painfully 
true  and  simple,  of  the  shivering 
boy,  whose  experience  he  could  so 
well  put  on  record  : — 

**  He's  np  at  early  morning,  howe'er  the  win' 

may  blaw, 
Lang  before  the  sun   cornea  roan*  to  ebaae 

the  stars  awa' ; 
And  'mang  a  thoosand   dangers,  nnkent  in 

sweet  daylight, 
HoUl  >toil  until  the  stars  again  keek  through 

the  chilly  night 
Bee  the  pnir  wee  callan',  'neath  the  cauld  dear 

moon  I 
His  knees  oot  through  his  troosers,  and  his  taea 

oot  through  his  thoon ; 
Wading  through  the  freexing  snaw,  thinking 

owre  again, 
ITow  happy  every  wean  maun  be  that's  no  a 

eoiUer  8  wean. 


*  Published  in  the  ^Commonwealth/  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  in  186fi. 
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fik  flecks  sre  blaa  wi'  eanld,  and  the  ehltter- 

Ing  winna  cease, 
Te  $le  the  huagiy  e.iilan*  time  to  eat  his  morn- 
ing pl<>ee ; 
Hlf  lamp  U  burning  on  his  head  wi*  feeble 

illekeriDg  niy. 
And  In  his  hevt  Che  lamp  o*  Hope  is  burning 

r««biy  tae. 
Nae  wooner  that  the  callan's  sweert  to  face  his 

daily  toil. 
Ha*  wonner  be  sae  aeldona  greets  the  morning 

wi' a  smile; 
fbr  we«I  he  kern  he's  growing  np  to  face  the 

eanld  disdain 
That  \aaff  the  world  has  measured  oet  to  erery 

coUkr's  weaa. 


The  pair  wee  hirpllng  laddie  1  how  monmfblly 

h«*8){aiin. 
Aye  diehtlng  aff  the  ither  tear  wi's  wee  hard 

haekit  haua' ! 
8air.  sai^  he's  temptlt  hsang  the  snaw  to  toom 

his  flask  o*  oil, 
Bat  ahl— ae  flash  o*  faither*s  ire  wore  waur 

tlian  weelLS  o*  tolL 
la  tiin  the  stars  look  on  the  yonth  wi*  merry 

twinkling  een, 
l^rongh  d«mds  o'  care  sae  denee  as  his  their 

flory  U  nae  seen ; 
He  thinks  'twad  been  a  better  plan  if  ooal  had 

boonmoat*  laia, 
And  wonners  why  his  faither  made  a  collier  e* 

his 


This  pathetic  simple  picture  is 
touched  with  a  tender  reserve  and 
delicacy,  which  gives  it  doable  force. 
The  saa,  little  wistful  figure,  with 
childish  tears  and  despairs  and  man- 
folnesa — ^the  chilly  morning  atmo- 
Sfdiere  trembling  with  white  snow 
and  moonlight — the  faint  light  of 
the  lamp— the  teeth  that  chatter  too 
much  to  eat  that  forlorn  ^*  piece" — 
the  silent  tears  wiped  off  by  the 
little  hard  hand— every  tonch  tells. 
Bat  still  there  is  no  bitterness  in 
the- little  fellow^s  heart  He  is  too 
yoang  to  have  entered  apon  his  in- 
heritance of  the  glory  of  the  stars, 
bnt  still  his  thoughts  are  sweet  even 
in  their  complaining;  he  thinks 
"how  happy  every  wean  maun  be 
that's  no  a  collier^s  wean  ;'*  he 
thinks  it  would  have  been  a  better 
arrangement  had  the  coal  Iain  up- 
permost; he  wonders,  perhaps,  why 
his  father  shoald  have  made  him  a 
collier — nothing  worse  or  harder  is 
in  his  forlorn  little  heart;  and,  all 
aoeoDscioos  to  the  child  and  the 
poet,  the  snow-bound  firinameot 
about  him^  trembles  with  hope.    A 


friend  telU  ns  how,  after  reading 
this,  he  took  down  Mrs.  Browning's 
poems  and  read  her .'  Cry  of  the 
Children;'  never  w^as  contrast  more 
marked.  Though  that  lady  of  the 
art,  so  missed  and  mourned,  is  be- 
yond all  question  a  much  greater 
poet  than  David  Wingate,  this  little 
collier  boy,  between  the  moonlight 
and  the  snow,  is  a  finer  and  far 
truer  conception  than  the  despairing 
and  tragic  babies  in  her  wonderful 
poem.  T?iey  fly  in  clouds,  like  the 
spirits  in  Dante's  purgatory,  blown 
abont  by  a  wind  of  moaning,  in  a 
sublimity  of  hopelessness  most  ef- 
fective but  quite  unreal.  Very  dif- 
ferent is  that  little  hero,  with  his 
silent  single  tears  and  his  morning 
"piece,"  and  that  wistful  wonder 
in  his  heart  why  God  did  not  lay  the 
coal  uppermost.  Whatever  c.^mes 
of  him  he  will  be  a  man,  still  some- 
how in  harmony  with  nature  and 
lo3'al  to  heaven, — a  hero,  perhaps, 
if  the  pit  falls  in,  or  the  fire-damp 
breathes  its  poisonous  breath  upon 
him.  The  sensation  produced  by 
the  two  poems  is  totally  different. 
Bitter  wrong  and  injustice  breathes 
out  of  Mrs.  Browning's  eloquent 
*  Cry'— but  the  little  collier  has  no 
bitterness  in  him ;  his  little  soul  is 
sad  but  not  injured;  and  for  him, 
as  for  all  men,  God  has  compensa- 
tion in  store.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
a  poet  speaking  indignant  and  pas- 
sionate for  others,  whose  wrongs  the 
burning  eyes  of  genius  intensify 
and  exaggerate;  in  the  other,  it  is 
the  poet,  all  aware  of  the  sweet- 
nesses which  are  intermingled  with 
the  saddest  life,  who  speaks  manful 
and  tender,  if  sad,  for  himaelf ;  and 
the  change  of  treatment  makes  all 
the  difference  between  superhuman 
woe  and  misery,  and  thut  human 
hardship  which,  though  heart-break- 
ing, is,  if  God  so  wills  it,  not  only 
to  be  endured,  but  to  be  endured 
nobly,  without  forfeiture  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  man. 

The  collier-orphan  lived  through 
this  sad  beginning,  God  having 
better  things  and  valuable  uses  in 
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Btore  for  bim.  When  be  came  to 
joatb  he  "  liverl/'  as  he  sa^  s,  "  at  an 
old  farmsteacling,  so  that  a  ramble 
in  a  green  'field  was  easily  com- 
manded. .  .  .  My  idle  days,  which, 
in  the  sninmer  time,  were  rather 
plentiful,  were  spent  generally  in 
the  woods  or  fields."  When  he  was 
seyenteen  he  became  the  principal 
support  of  his  mother's  family ; 
be  and  his  elder  sister,  who 
"  wrought  in  a  mill  at  Pollokshaws," 
keeping,  by  their  united  wapep,  the 
boudcbold  *' above  porerty.*'  At 
twenty-two  the  young  man  married, 
and  in  that  early  portion  of  his  life 
made  '^a  mad  tonr  to  the  High- 
lands round  Loch  Lomond,  and  an- 
other to  Burns's  monument  in  Ayr- 
shire, perfomied  mostly  on  foot." 
Notwithstanding  the  pit  and  pover- 
ty, life  bad  not  been  without  its 
alleviations  all  this  time.  He  had 
become  "a  member  of  a  library 
which  had  started  in  the  neighbour- 
ing burgh  ;*'  he  had  taken  to  read- 
ing— he  had  fallen  in  love.  In  this 
latter  amusement  the  poet  did  not 
miss  his  necessary  training;  his 
first  attempt  at  love-making  failed, 
and  the  nineteen-year-old  collier  de- 
spaired like  a  Byron.  But  there  are 
few  effusions  of  the  lover  in  Mr, 
Wingate's  volume.  When  the  no- 
bler love  came,  he  had,  he  says,  the 
"happiest  courtship  of  about  three 
years,"  and  sang  of  his  Janet  to  all 
the  echoes.  But  either  his  genius 
13  too  gentle  to  answer  at  its  best 
to  this  inspiration,  or  his  riper 
judgment  has  rejected  these  youth- 
ful vanities.  The  very  few  verses 
which  can  be  anyhow  called  love- 
verses  in  the  book,  are  not  among 
the  most  notable  of  his  efforts,  ex- 
cepting the  one  little  poem— exquis- 
ite of  its  kind — in  which,  once  for 
all,  the  lover-husband  tells  the  story 
of  his  wooing,  and  celebrates  with 
manly  tenderness  the  love  and  the 
graces  of  ^  My  little  Tvife.'  There 
are  few  verses  in  the  language  more 
pure,  tender,  and  musical,  nor  any 
love- utterance  we  can  remember 
more  refined  and  delicate  in  its  sim- 
plicity than  this  charming  little 
poem.     Montrose  himself  could  not 


have  set  his  lady  more  apart  from 
all  the  soils  of  common  thought 
than  this  collier-lover  sets  the  hum- 
ble maiden  who  has  given  him  her 
modest  heart.  The  poem  has  ap- 
peared so  lately  in  these  pages  tliat 
we  oannot  quote  it  entire  as  wo 
would  gladly  do;  but  we  know  no 
sketch  of  morning- love,  guiltless  of 
complications  and  sweet  with  the 
dews  of  youth,  more  tender  and  true 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  verses  :— 


*"  JTy  litUe  irife  ofUn  roand  th«  chvreh  hill. 
Sweet  little,  dear  little,  neat-frK>ted  Jane, 
Walked  slowly,  and  lonelj,  and  thonghtfal, 
until 
The  afternoon  bell  chimed  it«  call  o*er  the 
plain. 
And  nothing  aeemed  tweeter 
To  me  than  to  meet  her, 
And  tell  her  what  weather  'twas  likely  to  be^ 
My  heart  the  while  glowing, 
The  selOsh  winh  growing, 
That  all  her  affections  were  centred  in  meu 


My  litUe   wife    once   (tis  strange,   but  'Us 
true), 
Sweet     little,    dear     little,    love-troabled 
Jane, 
So    deeply   absorbed    in    her    day-dreaming 
grew, 
The  bell  chimed  and  oeased,  yet  she  heard 
not  its  strain ; 
And  I,  walking  near  her 
(May  love  ever  cheer  her 
Who  thinks  all  sach  wandering  of  sin  void  and 
freeX 
Strove  bard  to  persuade  her 
That  He  who  had  ro^le  her 
Had  destined  her  heart-luTe  for  no  one  bat 
me. 


My    little    wife  — well,    perliaps    this    was 

wrong — 
Sweet    little,     dear    little,    warm-hearted 

Jane, 
Sat  on  the   hillside   till  her  shadow    grew 

Nor  tired  of  the  preacher  that  thus  comld 
detain, 
/argued  so  neatly. 
And  proved  so  completely 
That  none  but  poor  Andrew  her  husband  eoold 
be, 
She  smiled  when  I  blessed  her. 
And  blushed  when  1  kissed  her. 
And  owned  that  she  loyed  and  would  wed 
none  but  me.'' 


Was  ever  a  love- tale  more  ten- 
derly told?  That  Scotch  Sunday, 
of  the  gloom  of  which  so  many 
witlings  prate,  but  upon  which 
the  sun  shines  all  the  same  as  the 
little  maiden  wanders  *' slowly,  and 
lonely,  and  thoughtful^  within  the 
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soand  of  the  choreh-bell — the  ia- 
Dooent  guiit  of  that  fbrgetfolness 
which  miikes  the  pair  oblivioaa 
when  its  caU  is  over — the  liogering 
on  the  hillside  (thoigh  perhaps  this 
was  wroDg)  till  tlie  modest  little 
shadow  lengthens,  oat  of  all  pos- 
sibility of  farther  forgetfulness ; — 
never  was  a  prettier  picture.  There 
is  not  a  touch  of  exaggeration,  a 
tiot,  or  a  line  too  mach.  In  perfect 
pastoral  simplicity,  delicacy,  and 
teDderness,  the  two  linger  in  the 
slant  stmatiine  in  the  Sabbath  calm. 
The  ehorch-bell,  the  gentle  touch 
Kji  possible  wrong,  the  solitude  into 
which  the  pair  naturally  fall  when 
all  the  world  is  at  its  devotions,  has 
the  sweetest  Scotch  iadividaality, 
jet  is  as  catholic  as  love  and  youth. 
This  is  the  only  love- poem  worthy 
the  mime  in  Mr.  Wingate's  book; 
and  it  is  entirely  characteristic  of 
the  sweetness  and  purity  of  his 
pft  Fall  of  deep  feeling,  but  not 
impassioned  —  loyal  and  lawful, 
bTMtbtng  nothing  bat  honour  and 
modesty — ^is  the  strain.  He  has  no- 
thiog  else  to  say  upon  this  subject 
of  which  many  men  have  sung  more 
wannly,  but  none  with  a  more  tender 
refinemen^of  f«;eling  and  thought 

This  new  step  in  life,  however, 
involved  the  poet  in  darker  clouds 
than  any  he  had  hitherto  known. 
When  men  marry  at  twenty- two, 
they  most  naturally  accept,  along 
with  their  privileges,  an  earlier 
initiatioa  into  the  burdens  of  in- 
diridoal  life.  ^'Such  shall  have 
trouble  in  the  flesh.*'  ^^  I  was  mar- 
ried in  1850,^*  he  says  in  his  nar- 
rative. ^In  the  same  year,  Mary 
oar  daughter  was  born,  and  I  at 
the  same  timo  was  taken  ill  with  a 
bilious  c^m plain r,  which  confined 
me  for  many  weeks.  The  income 
we — that  is,  my  wife  and  myself — 
had  promised  ourselves  from  our 
mutual  labours,  was  thus  suddenly 
cot  o^  and  we  found  ourselves  at 
once  deep  into  the  world's  cares,  in 
which  it  was  our  unlucky  destiny 
not  to  founder  at  once.  When  I 
was  able  to  resume  work,  the  wages 
I  made  were  but  trifling,  owing  to 
an  Qofortanate  change  of  places  I 


had  made,  so  that  we  continued  to 
take  lessons  in  the  art  of  practical 
economy  under  a  hanler  nisster  than 
it  had  been  either  of  our  lots  hitherto 
to  come  under.  I  had  slill  been 
scribbling  a  little  now  and  then, 
and  one  result  of  it  was,  that  in  the 
aatnmn  of  1850,  I  think,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  an  elaborate 
notice  of  my  humble  self  in  the 
columns  of  the  'Glasgow  Citizen* 
newspaper,  accompanied  by  a  few 
effusions  of  mine,  and  the  whole 
done  up  in  a  style  most  dangerous 
to  a  person  of  my  temperament.  I 
had  hoped,  in  my  transcendent  yan- 
ity,  that  my  translation  from  the 
pit  was  at  hand;  and  in  brooding 
over  the  disappointment  I  expe* 
rienoed,  I  delivered  myself  of  an 
imitation  of  Hood's  'Song  of  the 
Shirt'  Shortly  after,  I  got  employ- 
ment as  a  canvasser  to  a  book-firm 
in  Glasgow.  My  new  vocation  I 
joined  in  high  spirits;  but  a  few 
days  satiisfied  me  that  my  success 
in  the  book  line  would  not  be  very 
remarkable,  I  could  not  divest  my- 
self of  the  idea  that  I  was  an  im- 
postor of  some  sort,  whose  business 
it  was  to  cajole  people  into  purchasr- 
ing  books  which  .were  in  my  opinion 
too  dear.  Still  I  was  out  of  the 
pit ;  collier's  wages  were  low  at  the 
time;  and  as  I  earned  from  seven 
to  seventeen  shillings  per  week,  we 
managed  to  exist.  At  last,  the  an- 
certainty  of  the  wage,  joined  to  a 
conviction  that  my  assurance  was 
not  equal  to  my  calling,  made  me 
resolve  on  leaving  it  I  then  got 
employment  as  a  labourer  in  a  cop- 
persmith's shop  in  Glasgow,  where, 
after  a  while,  I  got  thirteen  shillings 
weekly,  and  remained  the^e  some 
sixteen  months  or  sa  But  the  fumes 
of  the  copper-shop  agreed  not  with 
my  constitution ;  moreover,  the  road 
I  had  to  travel  was  too  long,  being 
four  miles  night  and  morning;  and 
at  length  an  ailment  of  the  eyes 
forced  me  to  leave  this  shop.  When 
my  eyes  were  sufficiently  recovered, 
I  once  more  joined  my  legitimate 
trade.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
experienced  a  degree  of  joy  on  my 
return  to  the  pit,  which  can  only  be 
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accounted  for  thug, — I  was  resnming 
a  trade  of  which  I  was  master,  v^here 
the  opprobrintn  of  stupidity  coald 
not  be  so  often  cast  in  my  face  .  .  . 
I  returned  to  the  pit,  experiencing 
some  relief,  bnt  murmuring  much 
at  the  fate  that  reduced  me  to  that 
extremity :  for,  though  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  know  I  was  ma^4ter 
of  the  work  I  proposed,  yetv,  remem- 
bering how  mnch  I  had  hated  it 
before,  caused  a  rein  of  sorrow  to 
mingle  with  the  crystal  of  my  satis- 
faction. Our  family  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  birth  of  a  son — a 
little  dear  delicate  child,  happily  not 
destined  to  endure  the  buffeting  of 
A  merciless  world ;  and  from  him, 
bis  motber  and  sister,  I  was  now  to 
be  parted  for  a  week  at  a  time.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  come  under 
that  necessity.  I  knew  that  mnch 
thrift  is  not  always  the  effect  of 
dividing  a  family,  and  found  that 
any  increase  of  wages  I  might  have 
by  the  change  would  be  more  than 
balanced  by  our  living  separately. 
However,  1  wx ought  from  home  six 
or  seven  months,  F>tn]ggling  hard  to 
master  the  difficulties  that  fettered 
ns ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  by 
Janet^s  advice,  I  got  work  nearer 
home.  Had  all  old  scores  now  been 
cleared  off,  how  happy  we  might 
have  been!  ....  In  the  antumn 
of  1858  I  left  PoUokshaws  ....  I 
wrought  for  the  next  three  months 
at  a  colliery  by  the  Monkland  Canal, 
and  did  well ;  but,  as  it  proved,  my 
sojourn  there  was  destined  to  be 
short  About  the  latter  end  of 
December,  a  severe  frost  set  in 
and  closed  the  canal,  the  only 
road  by  which  our  coals  went  to 
market.  Work  was  therefore  at 
an  end  for  some  weeks;  and  as 
the  masters  would  not  give  any  of 
their  colliers  credit  for  a  day*s  pro- 
visions, I  had  to  travel  egain.  I 
went  further  east;  and  after  work- 
ing a  week,  or  part  of  one,  during 
which  I  bad  to  travel  through  deep 
snow  and  severe  frost  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  carrying  the  where« 
withal  to  support  Janet  and  the 
family,  I  removed  them  eastward 
idso.    The   place   was   called    Gar* 


dose— a  most  miserable  place.  Janet 
was  unwell  during  nearly  the  whole 
time  we  were  there — so  ill,  that 
many  times  the  duty  of  bringing 
home  the  provisions  devolved  od 
me  after  my  day's  work.  The 
style  of  work  here  was  new  to  me, 
and  in  endeavonring  to  keep  up 
with  my  neighbours  I  overstrained 
myself,  and  was  in  consequence 
once  more  thrown  off  work.  We 
were  in  despair;  for  though  I  had 
contrived  to  keep  myself  in  a 
friendly  society,  and  from  it  bad 
an  aliment  of  5s.  per  week,  what 
was  that  compared  to  the  wants  of 
foar  individuals?  It  proved  ulti- 
mately that  we  had  no  robm  for 
despair;-  for  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  having  heard  of  my  illness, 
called  on  us,  and  judging  rightl}^ 
from  the  fact  of  our  setting  nothing 
before  him,  that  our  circumstances 
were  not  good,  offered  to  share  his 
place  with  me.  I  could  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  accepting  his  ge- 
nerous offer,  for  life  itself  seemed 
to  be  in  it.  This  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May  1854;  and  at  Whit- 
sunday of  the  same  year  I  took 
my  honsehold  goods  to  BellsMH. 
Through  the  assistance  ofjxij  friend 
I  earned  as  much  as  suppoiled  us 
well  enough,  but  had  I  been  left 
to  myself  I  was  not  worth  a  penny 
a-day  for  work." 

Such,  toki  in  sad  and  sober  sim- 
plicity, is  the  story  of  the  life  of  the 
young  collier,  whose  natural  en- 
dowment fits  him  to  throw  light 
upon  those  dark  and  unknown  re- 
gions where  his  lot  lias  been  cast. 
Great  is  this  privilege  of  genius. 
To  any  man  who  possesses  it  in  any 
of  its  varying  degrees,  belongs  the 
power  of  illuminating  to  the  general 
world  the  country,  the  place,  the 
region,  in  which  God  has  set  him- 
self. No  blaze  of  des|)air  or  re- 
volutionary hectic  light  is  this 
which  gleams  into  the  underground 
depths  of  the  Scotch  coal-country 
in  the  soft  lantern  of  the  poet. 
Natural  hardship,  trouble,  and  la- 
bour, and  sorrow — even  a  delicate 
intimation  of  the  spurns  **  which  pa- 
tient merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  ;'* 
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bat  still  and  ever,  nn  absence  of 
bitterness.,  a  sweet  light  of  domestic 
love  and  friendship,  a  free  world  of 
thongbt^  into  which  the  soul  can 
escape  and  be  free.  When  be  is 
uck  and  helpless,  his  little  wife 
stantls  by  hini,  a  presence  not  less 
Bweet  than  when  she  lingered  on 
the  snmtner  hill:ii<le  and  heard  his 
K>Te-tale,  working  in  her  turn  with 
brdTe  womanly  hands  to  support 
the^tle  household :  and  when  even 
harder  days  succeed,  and  both  are 
ccHnparatively  disabled,  how  touch- 
ing aod  fine  is  the  little  sketch 
above  of  the  friend's  visit  and  its 
reEult!  This  friend  is  but  another 
collier,  without  being  a  poet.  When 
he  enters  the  poor  humble  house 
in  its  deepest  depression,  and  di- 
vines that  the  wolf  is  very  close  at 
the  door  from  the  fact  that  '^nothing 
was  set  before  him" — ^and  how  full 
is  the  unconscious  soul  of  hospital- 
ity which  inspires  these  words  I — 
tills  true  brother  gives  such  a  proof 
of  bis  friendship  as  throws  into  the 
despairing  cottage  a  half-divine  light 
of  succour  and  fellowship.  This  is 
how  they  help  each  other  in  that 
mining  district  of  Lanarkshire, 
where  copiers  are  not  iu  the  high- 
est repute,  and  where  noble  st^nti- 
Hients  or  elevated  acts  are  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  Which  of  us  up 
above  here  is  ready  to  do  tlie  like? 
"Ritchie,"  who  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  poet  at  this  critical  moment, 
is  the  same  to  whom  two  poetical 
letters  are  addressed  in  tlie  volume 
before  us — letters  which  contain 
some  delicate  thoughts  already  quot- 
ed, but  which  cannot  be  judged  as 
independent  poems,  because  of  that 
grander  shadow  which  stoops  over 
them,  perpetually  reminding  us  of 
the  other  epistles,  in  similar  mea- 
sares,  which  were  dictated  by  the 
master-poet  of  8cotch  peasant- life. 
Wiogate^s  tnmbles  were  not,  how- 
ever, ended,  when  friendship  thus 
intervene<l  to  help  him  in  his  need. 
After  a  gleam  of  health  and  pros- 
perity the  shadows  once  more  closed 
over  him.  In  1856  some  scheme 
of  literary  philanthropy  was  set  on 
foot,  which    offered   prizes  for  the 


autobiographies  of  working  men. 
At  this  time  our  poet  describes  sad- 
ly how  "  we  have  become  familiar 
•with  wretchednesi»,  and  almost  ho[)e- 
less  of  tasting  anything  else" — how 
"the  wife  whom  it  was  ray  chief 
pleasure  to  support,  is  killing  her- 
self endeavouring  to  support  herself 
and  her  infant  by  working  in  Glas- 
gow"— and  how  "I  am  wandering 
about  weary  of  this  separation  from 
my  family,  writing  an  account  of 
myself  and  my  miseries^  and  nour- 
ishing a  hope  of  obtaining  a  prize 
for  my  trouble."  Comfort  again 
returned,  however,  whether  in  con- 
sequence of  this  autobiography  is 
not  stated;  and  prosperity,  in  the 
stiape  of  a  return  to  the  mine,  came 
to  the  collier.  And  he  is  still  un- 
derground; a  little  advanced  in  his 
trade,  but  with  less  than  twenty 
shillings  of  weekly  wajses  to  sup-* 
port  his  household.  No  fictitious 
inspiration  moved  him,  and  no  un- 
nsual  advancement  has  come  to  the 
humble  poet.  He  is  still  what  he 
was  at  starting — a  labouring  man, 
bound  to  the  hardest  and  most 
discouraging  of  trades.  From  the 
depths  of  the  mine  he  looks  up  and 
sees, 

«Wi'  daaled  cen,  afcr, 
the  sunlight  llko  a  Retting  star;" 

and  from  the  door  of  the  sad  cot- 
tage, where  sorrow  and  want  have 
both  made  entrance,  looks  abroad 
upon  a  world  full  of  hard  condi- 
tions, where  ordinary  spectators  see 
no  comeliness,  and  where  life  is 
darker,  ruder,  meaner,  more  lawless 
and  unrestrained,  than  even  among 
the  lowest  classes,  where  daylight 
occupations  and  natural  labour  pre- 
vail. But  nothing  embitters  the 
sweet  heart  of  the  poet;  here  is  an 
example  of  his  heaviest  sighing,  in 
which  he  is  still  tenderly  fanciful, 
and  finds  the  prevailing  compen- 
sation of  life,  even  in  its  greatest 
trial.  He  is  looking  up  at  the  dark 
roof  of  the  pit,  where,  from  the 
"  tree''  which  props  up  that  yawning 
ledge,  a  colourless  sprig  has  put  forth 
two  sickly  leaves : — 

"  Lone  sprig,  nae  wooing  April  snn 
Thee  from  thy  parent  stem  has  won ; 
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Thon  to  the  hues  of  Aqtumn  dqn 

Noe  tonch  wilt  lend ; 
In  gloom  thj  transient  life  bei^an, 

In  gloom  win  end. 

Ne<«r  thee  nae  amorous  cashle-doo 
To*s  listening  mate  will  sit  and  coo ; 
Thon  nerer  (if  the  morning  dew 

Wilt  drink  thy  share ; 
Nor     shimmer,     when      the      son      breake 
through. 

In  pearls  f  a^  rare. 


And  when  the  leafv  branches  trj 
How  like  a  lover  tney  can  sigh. 
The  imitation  ewect  will  flf 

From  tree  to  tree, 
BeoeiTing,  as  it  passes  by, 

Nae  aid  frae  thee. 

In  fortune  thnnVt  akin  to  me : 
We  baith  are  what  we  loathe  to  be ; 
We  sunless,  sighfa'  days  will  dree 

Wi'  ane  anlther— 
In  some  disastrous  hour  may  dee, 

£re  lang,  thegither.'' 

And  when  a  sharper  sting  of  suffer- 
ing touches  his  soul— >whea  the  ache 
of  the  lonelinetis  and  darkness  enters 
into  his  heart,  and  be  sits  cramped 
"  'neath  the  darklj  threatening  roof," 
not  without  thoughts  of  that  catas- 
trophe which  may  come  any  day  and 
end  his  life  at  one  hideous  stroke, 
out  of  reach  of  human  help  or  sym- 
pathy— the  following  is  the  sorest 
outcry  that  bursts  from  bis  breast, — 
an  outcry  which  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  vindication  and  appeal  to  heaven 
that  life  ?ias  worth  and  blessings 
superior  even  to  the  gloom  and  the 
toil— 

* '  Oh  I  to  be  with  our  hearts 

In  our  humea  on  upper  ea^rth. 
With  loving  ones  that  feel  how  much 

Our  lowly  lives  arc  worth  I 
Dear  are  we  to  the  hearts  at  home 

As  life,  or  the  light  of  day. 
Though  some  may  deem   us  scarcely  worth 

The  weight  of  ourbolves  In  cby." 

Throughout  all  this  it  is  never  the 
rade  material  hardship  that  afflicts 
the  poet.  His  soul  pines  for  the 
light  like  the  sprig  upon  the  timber 
in  the  roof  of  the  pit.  It  is  the 
gloom  and  horror  of  darkness  that 
oppresses  him;  the  possibility  of 
sadden  destruction  shadows  over  his 
visionary  soul. 

*  *  Eternal  dread  hangs  o*er  us  still. 
With  the  gloom  of  endless  nlght,^ 

be  says  in  bis  despondent  moments ; 


but  anon  faces  his  fate  with  manly 
cheerfulness,  as  in  the  Miner's  Song, 
where  onc«  more  that  haunting 
phantom  of  sudden  death  in  the  dark 
reappears  only  to  be  exorcised. 

"  Gome  I  rise,  brother,  rise  1  and  from  gnun- 

bling  refrain; 
He  who   murmurs  in    idleness,  murmurs   in 

vain: 
A  sweet  slumber  hangs  on  thy  little   on«s* 

brows, 
A  love-hallowed  prayer*s  in  the  heart  oX  thy 

sftouse :  ^ 

She  pleads  where  thou  knowest  she  has  pled 

well  before. 
That  angels  may  guard  thee  to  safety  onoe 

more. 

Arise!  brother  miner  I  Twas  only  a  dream, 
That  hum  of  green  woodlands,  that  stroll  by 

the  stream ; 
Some  Joy-loving  fairy,  in  portraiture  gay, 
Hath  shown  thee  by  night  what  thou  seest  not 

by  day. 
Yet,   brother,   despair  not;    the  hours   will 

no'er: 
Ise   as   the    day   wanes   to   ghidness 
once  more. 

Suppress  those  deep  sighs,  brother,  though  it 

may  be 
The  futo  of  thy  kinsman  is  waitins  for  thee : 
O*^  sorrows  untasted  ^tis  folly  t»  orood ; 
We   must,  like    that  kinsman,  brave  danger 

for  food." 


Such  is  the  aspect  which  his  hard 
and  unlovely  life  bears  to  the  eyes 
of  the  collier- poet.  Nothing  will 
make  him  bitter  about  it:  be  will 
not  accuse  bis  Makei,  nor  scarcely 
his  master.  lie  never  can  tbrget 
that^  after  all,  despite  the  pit  and 
the  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  this  dear  life,  with  the  skies 
overhead,  with  the  little  light  in 
the  cottage  window,  the  little  wife 
within,  the  friend  who  will  lend  his 
arm  and  succour  when  straits  arise, 
is  still  worth  living,  whatever  is  to 
come  of  it.  lo  the  depths  of  his 
complaining  bis  heart  swells  still 
to  vindicate  this  existence,  which 
is  sweet  with  love,  and  upon  which 
the  tender  gleams  of  genius  throw 
a  visionary  radiance.  After  hard 
trial  of  want  and  weariness  and 
patience,  there  is  still  no  sting  in 
his  thonghts.  His  are  not  the  pas- 
sionate heights  and  abysses  of  song ; 
but  it  is  the  quintessence  of  poetry 
which  thus  keeps  the  light  in  his 
eye  and  the  sweetness  of  nature  in 
his  heart. 
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Still  more  distinct  above  ground 
19  Ibis  genial  iospiration.  He  is 
not  an  injured  man,  even  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  in  the  cot- 
tage be  is  a  gentleman,  tender  and 
liberal  and  hospitable,  with  a  heart 
<^n  to  all  the  charities  and  all  the 
sorrows  around,  owing  grudge  to 
no  man,  neither  ashamed  nor  boast- 
ful of  bis  poverty,  but  accepting  it 
as  things  actual  and  undeniable 
oagbt  to  be  accepted.  There  are 
several  ballads  of  homely  life  in- 
clndeil  in  the  present  volume  which 
are  scarcely  worthy  the  rest  of  its 
contents;  but  even  these  are  re- 
lieved by  here  and  there  a  tender 
sketch,  such  as  that  of  'Auntie 
Nannie,'  which  redeems  the  some- 
what commonplace  jingle  of  metrical 
stoiy-telling  in  the  othei-s.  When 
he  is  within  his  own  household  en- 
dosare  the  gentle  poet  is  on  safe 
ground.  He  sings  of  his  dead  chil- 
dren in  strains  of  the  tenderest  weep- 
ing; and,  silting  by  his  humble  fire- 
ade,  pores  with  tbnd  fancies  over 
the  little  hand  of  the  new-born,  read- 
ing its  fortune  with  smiles  and  tears. 
The  two  sides  of  the  picture — the 
sad  patience  of  loss  and  the  sweet 
agiration  of  gain — could  scarcely  be 
more  sweetly  expressed  than  in  the 
two  little  poems  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  verses.  The  first 
fe  'In  Memory  of  a  Dear  Child.' 

"Ko  Apieft  now   to    greet    me   when   the 

dally  task  Is  done. 
With  numj  a  pretty   story,  undentood  by 

her  alone ; 
No  more  the  little  cheek  is  laid  so  trastfkilly 

to  mine. 
No  more  the  Hltle  dimpled  arms  her  mother's 

neek  entwine. 

She  came  to  as  when  Unties  sang  their  blithest 

kprtngtlme  lay. 
And  when  the  seasons  circled  once,  she  pined 

and  went  away: 
It  may  be   that  she  wearied,  of  her  natire 

heaven  bereft ; 
What  aQ  oar  lore  when  weighed  against  the 

glory  she  had  leftt** 

And  this  is  written  while  the 
father  muses  alone  upon  the  proba- 
bilities of  life  for  another  Agnes, 
and  what  is  to  come  to  the  uncon- 
sdooa  infant  newly  entered  into  the 
world : — 


*'  Come,  let  thy  wee  haun'  lie  soe  gently  on 
mine, 

And  let  me  peer  into  Ilk  oiure,  cross, 
and  line : 

Thia  shows  where  Prosperity's  path  should 
mn  clear, 

And  tfu9e  where  the  crosses  o*  life  inter- 
fere. 

Alas  I  thr  wee  hann'  seems  o*  crosses 
flUed  fon, 

Bnt  sorely,  oh  sorely,  I  dinna  read  troe  1 


I   see  thee,  sweet  baimie,  a  bud  on  life's, 

tree, 
Wi'   twa    sheltering    leaves    in   thy   mitber 

and  me ; 
I  see  thee,  while  sweeps  the  blight  blast  o'er 

the  field, 
Cour     cozy      and      trostftilly     onder     thy 

bield; 
But     twa     bonnie    bods    o'    mair    promise 

than  thee 
Hae    shrank  'neath   that  shelter,  and  fa'en 

on  the  lea. 


Bight  puirly,  I  trow,  vrV  thy  haon'  hae  I 
sped; 

Let's  see  what  grand  things  in  thy  &ce  may 
be  read : 

Thoo  smU'st,  and  what  merry  cheek-dimples 
are  seen. 

And  heaven's  ain  bias's  in  thy  twa  blink- 
in'  e'en. 

Gauld,  cauld  were  the  heart,  and  fu  harder 
than  airn, 

Ooold  o'  thee  say  waor  than  *■  God  bless  thee, 
my  bairn  I' 

Oh  I  what  gars  me   sigh   as   I   gaze   on   thy 

face, 
And    graces    to    come    in    its    lineaments 

trace? 
O'    dangers    to    thee  which    nae    lore    can 

avert, 
What  gars  this  vagoe  fear  creep  sae   cauld 

o'er  my  heart  7 
I'm    thlnkin',  my   bairn,    on    the   battle   o* 

life. 
And  wondering  what  skaith  waits  for  thee 

in  the  strife. 

Oh!  never    again,   while   thy  weal   is   my 

care. 
The    dark    sinfU'    regions    o'    spaedom    FU 

dare. 
Twere  vain    to   expect   thoo   wilt   cost   os 

nae  tears. 
In   oar   toil-wearied   way  throogh  the   dim 

hoped-for  years ; 
Bat  aye  we'll  see  in  thee,  as  sweet  and  as 

dear. 
The     Agnes    awa'     in     the     Agnes    that's 

here/' 


Such  is  the  melodious  accompani- 
ment of  the  poet^s  life — a  music  never 
passionate,  but  sweet  and  clear  and 
without  a  false  tone;  carrying  int^ 
all  its  homely  details  a  tender  re- 
finement, to  whiob    nothing    could 
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be  added.  There  are,  however, 
poems  in  the  book  in  which  a 
higher  note  is  struck,  and  which 
augur  for  the  singer  a  wider  scope 
and  fuller  utterance  as  he  shall  pro- 
ceed on  his  career,  such  as  that  of  the 
*Deein'  Fisher,'  which  has  already 
appeared  in  these  pnges.  This  littfe 
sketch  is  touched  with  a  wonderful 
patient  pathos,  that  sentiment  of  a 
deathbed  which  is  so  strange  to 
lookers-on.  The  poor  soul  on  his  bed 
has  his  flies  spread  out  that  he  may 

"aort  them  ane  by  ane, 
And  think  Pin  on  Bome  burnie's  bank. 
Borne  cloudy  day  in  June." 

Then  he  lays  them  aside,  and  falls  to 
meditating  thus : — 

"  Oh.  sirs !  but  they've  a  weary  time 
On  .creeping  Doom  wha  wait, 
Expectin'  morn  and  e'en  to  hear 
His  trumpet  at  the  gate. 

This  worV  is  jlat  a  river,  Jen\ 

Wi'  hnman  shoals  aye  thrang ; 
Some  stmgplin'  aye  against  the  stream, 

Some  catinle  borne  alang. 
And  Death  stauns  uwre't  wi*  otter-Hne, 

Oot  nain'  ten  by  ten. 
Syne  whare  we're  taen,  or  hoo  weVe  ns% 

We  gnesa,  but  naething  ken.^' 

In  his  mournful  deathbed-calm 
the  old  fisher  recalls  his  errors.  He 
sbouUl  have  spared  the  salmon 
when  they  came  to  spawn — but  now 
it  18  all  over,  and  Avon  and  Clyde, 
and  the  dark  deep  pools  of  Dalserf, 
rise  upon  his  heart  in  farewell 
yearnings.  Then,  with  a  most 
touching  natural  revulsion,  as  his 
thoughts  come  back  to  his  house- 
hold, and  to  that  harder  farewell 
which  he  cannot  evade,  he  ex- 
claims— 

*'  Oh  I  but  to  leave  and  shield  the  balms, 
When  want  or  winter  ca's, 
I  wad  gie  a'  that  ever  swam 
'IVeen  Ailsa  and  the  Fa's." 

There  are  various  imperfections 
in  the  workmanship  of  this  poem, 
and  a  less  careful  choice  of  language 
than  might  have  been  desired;  but 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most 
effective  in  the  book — ^a  wonderful 
little  sketch,  powerful  in  utter  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  We  might  quote 
many  glimpses  of  scenery,  all  show- 
ing a  delicate  eye  for  nature,  and 


discrimination  of  the  effects  of  a 
landscape,  mingled  with  a  tender 
fancifulness,  which  is  very  captivat- 
ing— a**,  for  example,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  *  Sabbath  Morn,'  in 
which  the  poet  observes  how 

"  Yon  mossy  bum 
Bant  brownly  on,  but  oft  It  panse^ 
And  ^rnong  its  grasses  seems  to  turn. 
As  if  it  would  inquire  whit  eanses 
The  unwonted  absence  on  its  banks 
Of  childhood's  laugh  and  merry  pranks."^ 

But  the  extracts  we  have  already 
made  will  be  enough  to  convince 
most  of  our  readers  that  here  is  a 
voice  full  of  sweet  natural  music — 
the  voice  of  a  poet  in  Jcind,  how- 
ever his  degree  may  ultimately  be 
fixed,  rising  out  of  scenes  and  places 
of  all  others  least  likely  to  harbour 
the  lark. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  forestal 
time  and  pronounce  upon  the  rank 
which  our  poet  will  yet  take  among 
his  compeers  and  countrymen.  The 
question  lies  very  much  in  his  own 
hands.  Even  now,  in  this  his  first 
appearance  before'  the  general  pub- 
lic, with  all  his  disadvantages,  ap- 
parent and  acknowledged,  he  can- 
not fairly  be  accused  of  imitation. 
Burns  has  been  before  him — ^is 
always  inevitably  present  to  him, 
and  haunts  his  ear  with  measures 
and  cadences  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  evade ;  but  Wingate 
shows  no  signs  of  having  copied 
consciously  the  great  Master  of 
Scottish  song.  At  present  it  is 
evident  that  his  thoughts  are  often 
finer  and  more  subtle  than  bis 
limited  vocabulary  permits  him  to 
express;  but  the  imitative  faculty, 
which  is  strong  in  all  young  poeU, 
has  been  kept  in  unusual  control 
in  his  case.  This  self  control  will 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
him  in  his  future  career.  If  he 
eschews  the  echoes  that  surround 
him  on  all  sides — If  he  religi- 
ously denies  himself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  following  Burns,  and  shuts 
out  from  his  ears  all  the  smaller 
jingles  with  which  recent  writers 
of  Scottish  verse  have  done  their 
best  to  corrupt  the  language — and 
if  with  this  degree  of  self- command 
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be  can  also  etrengthen  and  intensify 
his  faculty  of  creation,  Uie  powtr  by 
which  he  has  conjured  np  that  col- 
Her  child  trudging  along  the  snow, 
tb&t  pair  of  lovers  on  the  hillside 
forgetting  how  the  ohurch-bell  dies 
in  the  air,  and  the  maze  of  pathetic 
thoughts  which  chime  sadly  through 
the  brain  of  the  dying  fisher — thvre 
is  every  likelihood  that  David  Win- 
gate  will  produce  something  which 
shall  permanently  enrich  his  mo- 
ther-tongue. So  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  he  has  cleared  the 
ground  for  himself,  and  given 
proof  of  his  faculty;  but  he  has 
jet  to  claim  his  rank,  and  demon- 
strate what  he  can  do  with  that 
nndeniable .  gift.  The  compass  of 
bis  notes,  and  the  volume  of  me- 
lody he  may  yet  produce,  remain 
to  be  settled.  Our  advice  to  the 
poet  is,  to  eschew  words  and  devote 
himself  to  men ;  to  he  little  careful 
of  embodying   a  pretty  thought,  or 


bearing  the  burden  of  a  song  through 
all  j)0S9ible  varieties  of  monotone. 
The  *  Deein'  Fisher'  is  a  higher  tflfort 
of  art  as  well  as  a  profounder  human 
study.  These  pictures  linger  on  the 
memory  when  even  the  words  that 
convey  them  are  ftirgotten,  and  be- 
come real  entities,  ineffably  indepen- 
dent and  superior  to  the  very  pen- 
cil which  produced  them,  wln'oh  is 
an  effect  of  poetry  infinitely  higher 
than  that  trick  of  recollection  which 
keeps  in  the  reader's  mind  the 
rhythm  of  a  verse  or  the  turn  of  a 
refrain.  This  highest  result  of  his 
art  seems  in  Mr.  Wingate's  power. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  higher  praise 
to  a  new  poet  who  has  for  the  first 
time  broken  silence,  and  proved  him- 
self entitled  to  speak.  Kext  time 
he  appears  before  us  we  will  know 
to  a  fuller  extent,  and  by  more  per- 
fect experiment,  whether  what  he 
has  to  say  is  worthy  the  utterance 
with  which  he  is  endowed. 


EXHIBITIONS,    GREAT    AND    SMALL. 


The  Arts  this  year  are  disporting 
themselves  over  the  wide  range 
of  international  territories,  and 
painters  and  sculptors,  like  Eoyal 
Commissioners,  may  learn  much 
that  is  pleasant  and  wholesome, 
and  even  disagreeable,  from^  critics 
or  jurors  of  foreign  lands.  M. 
About,  a  name  which  is  itself  a 
terror,  aud  yet  a  jest,  took  **un 
Toyage  &  travers  ^Exposition  des 
Bmuz  ArtSy"  aod  of  course  fell 
in  with  the  English  pictures.  He 
paid  us  the  compliment  to  say  that 
the  English  is  the  only  school 
ia  the  world  which  has  not  bor- 
rowed from  the  Fi*enoh  I  He  added : 
In  England,  painting  is  for  those 
who  purchase  the  sweetest  of  luxu- 
ries, and  for  those  who  paint  the 
utmost  of  drudgery  I  He  gives  us, 
however,  the  credit  of  rewarding  our 
artists  handsomely.  In  Germany, 
a  great  artist,  when  he  is  discovered, 
is  made  member  of  many  acade- 
mi«B,  knight   of  many  orders,  and 


sometimes  councillor!  The  last 
finish  is  "the  red  eagle  of  the 
third  class,  with  a  knot "  I  A 
first-rate  foreign  painter  is  often 
far  from  rich,  but  he  is  invariably 
decorated:  he  may  possibly  be  in 
want  of  clothes,  but  not  of  ribbons! 
It  is  otherwise  in  England.  Eng- 
lish artists  seem  not  very  solicitous 
for  small  ribbons  of  mohair ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a 
wholesome  horror  of  dying  from 
hunger.  And  a  generous  public  is 
willing  on  these  points  to  meet 
their  views,  and  so,  for  "  honourable 
mention,"  painters  are  presented 
with  bank-notes,  and  for  medals 
they  receive  guineas!  "Have  you 
remarked,"  exclaims  M.  About, 
"two  little  apes  occu[)ied  in  nibbling 
a  pine  apple?  That  is  a  painting 
of  50,000  francs  I"  The  animals  of 
Landseer,  he  continue}*,  have  the 
same  defect  as  Englishmen  painted 
by  their  fellows.  Dress  up  the 
dogs  in  coat  and  hat,  and  you  have 
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an  image  of  'Charivari,'  at  the 
time  when  animals  were  painted 
by  themselves!  Only  France  and 
Belginm  know  how  to  paint  the 
brate  creation  1  The  English  pos- 
sess some  cleverness,  bat  no  force: 
when  tliey  give  ns  their  own  *  Crom- 
weiy  we  think  only  of  how  well 
are  painted  his  leather  boots.  They 
have  a  certain  fantasy  and  poetry, 
but  all  so  calme<i  down  that  the 
effect  is  "  d'un  *  Punch' ^  la  glace!" 
English  painters,  continues  M, 
About,  are  not  withont  '*  esprit." 
But  who  would  venture,  he  asks, 
to  place  the  "  esprit"  of  Sterne  and 
the  "savoir-faire"  of  Goldsmith 
side  by  side  with  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  and  Byron?  The  Eng- 
lish school  of  Art  has  many  Gold- 
smiths, and  possibly  one  half  part 
of  a  Sterne:  it  wants  nothing,  in- 
deed, but  genius!  "The  figure," 
says  M.  About,  it  has  never  mas- 
tered. "Je  ne  sais  pourquoi  le  nu 
me  parait  tonjours  choqaant  dans  la 
peintnre  Anglaise.  II  me  semble 
que  ces  jeunes  misses  qui  font  la  rd- 
v6rence  in  naturalibus  vont  s'enfuir 
en  criant,  Far  shame  !  si  elles  s'aper- 
yoivent  que  nous  les  regardons !" 

Were  a  German  philosopher,  in- 
stead of  a  French  wit,  let  loose  in 
our  Royal  Academy,  we  should,  in 
lieu  of  satire,  doubtless  be  treated 
to  profound  reflections  on  art,  the 
outward  symbol  of  invisible  thought, 
the  plastic  embodiment  of  a  human 
soul  struggling  for  the  uncondition- 
ed and  the  infinite !  Schlegel,  in  his 
essay  'On  the  Limits  of  the  Beau- 
tiful,' writes:  ''One  art  strays  into 
the  province  of  another,  one  pecn- 
liar  branch  becomes  intermingled 
with  the  family  of  another.  Repre- 
sentation is  confounded  with  per- 
ception— imagination  with  contem- 
plation; while  symbolism  and  re- 
ality, time  and  space,  all  change 
their  relative  position!"  This  su- 
blime German  strain  recalls  Bon 
Gaultier's  English  lines : — 

*  And  when  the  King  of  Terrors  breathes  hit 
last. 
Infinity  thall  creep  into  her  shell, 
Cause  and  eiA»ct  staall  ftt>m  their  thrones  l>e 
cast, 
And  end  their  strife  with  saiotdal  yelL 


While  fVom  their  ashes,  bnmt  with  pomp  of 
kings, 
'Hid   inuense    floating    to    tho    eyanlshed 
skies, 
Nonentity,  on  cfreumambient  wings, 
An  everlasting  Pbosnix  shall  ariae.^ 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  in  this 
year  of  confluent  and  international 
genius,  no  modern  Schiller  has  yet 
written  on  our  London  Exhibitions, 
to  show  our  native  artists  what 
mistakes  are  daily  committed  from 
ignorance  of  the  true  and  eter- 
nal relations  known  to  bind  "sub- 
jectivity" and  "objectivity"  into 
one  essential  brotlitrhood.  "The 
universe,"  Mr.  Emerson  teaches  us, 
"is  the  externisation  of  the  soul;" 
and  "Art  and  Science,"  says  Von 
Schelling,  "can  only  revolve  on 
their  own  axes."  "Eflfective  sci- 
ence is,  in  nature  and  art,  the  bond 
between  conception  and  fortn,  be- 
tween body  and  soul."  "Sculp- 
ture," he  adds,  "  can  only  attain  its 
highest  excellence  in  natures  whoso 
idea  it  brings  with  it — natures  in 
which  everything .  that  they  are  in 
the  idea,  or  soul,  can  at  the  same 
time  be  likewise  in  actuality :  con- 
sequently, in  godlike  natures!" 
"At  this  height  sensuous  grace  be- 
comes merely  veil  and  body  to  a 
still  higher  life."  In  conclusion, 
let  us  add  one  more  aphorism,  also 
taken  from  Von  Schelling's  'Philo- 
sophy of  the  Plastic  Arts  and  Na- 
ture.^ "The  artist  should  indeed, 
above  all  things,  imitate  that  spirit 
of  nature  which,  working  in  the 
"bore  of  things,  speaks  by  form  and 
shape,  as  if  by  symbols;  and  only 
in  so  far  as  he  seizes  this  spirit, 
and  vitally  imitates  it,  has  he  him- 
self created  anything  of  truth." 
The  arts  this  season  being  intrust- 
ed to  the  paternal  government  of 
"Royal  Commissioners,"  who  have 
considerately  provided  for  the  tem- 
poral comforts  of  students  and  the 
general  public,  even  to  mundane 
wants,  as  ham-sandwiches,  and 
strawberry  ices,  bitter  beer,  and 
sherry-cobbler,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably entertain  the  hope  that  the 
more  transcendental  cravings  of  our 
higher  humanity  will  yet  receive 
their  enlightened   and  disinterested 
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attention?  If  these  Royal  Gominis- 
skmeR,  who  have  hitherto  giTen 
to  the  world  incontestable  proof  of 
their  jastly-assumed  omniscienoe, 
ooald  lay  bold  of  a  geDuine  hazy 
yet  soblime  Kantean  philosopher, 
to  do  a  *' handbook**  on  the  scale 
of  '*the  infinite,"  they  would  still 
fortfaer  add  to  the  benefits  they 
bare  already  conferred  npon  the 
l}t4?ratare  of  the  arts.  The  German 
Gallery  contains  a  picture  of  *St 
Cecilia'  by  Von  Scheffer,  contri- 
boted  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Why  should  the  Boyal  Commis- 
siooers  not  honour  themselves  and 
our  iliositrious  ally  by  some  such 
criticism  as  the  following,  written 
by  Frederick  yon  Schlegel  on  the 
'8t  Cedlia'  of  another  German 
artist^  Lndwig  Schnorr?  *^As  the 
seten  eternal  harmonic  tones,*'  says 
Schlegel,  *^  which  form  the  funda- 
mental harmony  of  music,  in  life 
as  well  as  in  science,  are  symbol- 
ised by  the  hues  of  that  many- 
tinted  bow,  formed  of  the  broken 
njs  of  original  light,  or  rather  of 
lean,  drofxi  shed  by  created  nature 
in  the  ocean  of  infinity,  and  broken 
and  divided  in  the  play  of  the  san- 
beam;  so  the  artist  has  represent- 
ed the  symbolic  organ  in  the  fore- 
groDnd  of  the  picture,  glimmering 
throogh  the  refiection  of  the  rain- 
bow: thns  striving,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  every  artistic  intimation  in 
bis  power,  to  clothe  the  impalpable 
idea  with  reality,  and,  in  working 
oQt  his  conception,  to  carry  the 
tangible  representation  to  the  ex- 
tretnest  verge  of  idealism  **  I  I 

This  sublime  passage  of  the  cloudy 
incomprehensible,  we  should,  in  a 
plain  blunt  way,  have  ventnred  to 
proDoanoe  mere  bosh,  philosophic 
twaddle,  morbid  self-consciousness, 
the  rhapsody  of  a  weak  intellect  grow- 
ing hysterical,  had  not  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  stamped  with  oflS- 
cial  authority  a  '  Handbook  to  the 
iloe  Art  (jollections  in  the  Intef- 
natioDflJ  Exhibition,*  written  in  the 
same  style  and  spirit.  This  red 
pamphlet  was  ere  long  thrast  from 
the  bnilding,  into  which,  indeed,  it 
ought  never  to  have  entered;  and 


thus  we  are  absolved  from  farther 
comment  on  the  author. 

Let  us  tarn  to  Exhibitions,  Great 
and  Small,  which  this  year  are 
legion.  The  world  of  history  has 
its  cycles,  its  periods  of  revolntion 
and  retam ;  and  so  the  little  world 
of  art,  in  like  manner,  seems  per- 
mitted to  have  its  millenniams  of 
rest,  its  jubilees  of  rejoicing,  its 
seedtime  and  its  harvest,  its  years 
of  plenty,  when  barns  are  filled  to 
overflowing.  Not  that  we  now  live 
in  the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Angustus, 
of  Leo,  of  Francis,  or  of  Louis ;  yet 
what  is  perhaps  next  best  in  the 
absence    of   Phidias,    Apelles,     Ra* 

Ehael,  and  Michael  An^lo,  we  in- 
abit  a  land  given  to  Exhibitions  I 
Oars,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  age  wherein 
one  small  block,  hewn  from  Hymet- 
tas,  can  be  carved  into  a  single  but 
immortal  work  which  for  all  time 
shall  be  an  exhibition  of  itself. 
But,  on  the  other  Land,  we  have  in 
this  day  power  of  accumalation, 
combination,  and  co  operation,  truly 
gigantic  and  astounding.  If  our 
hilis  are  not  bailt  of  the  etone  of 
Pentelica  and  Carrara,  our  valleys 
are  rich  in  alluvial  clay.  And  thus 
it  is  our  blessing  to  live  in  an 
epoch  of  brick,  and  our  towns  are 
like  Rome  herself  ere  the  Emperor 
made  her  palaces  of  marble.  If 
we  have  not  the  essential  unit  of 
genius  to  start  with,  we  have  at  all 
events  an  infinitude  of  littleness, 
which,  as  in  the  International  Build- 
ing Itself,  at  length  accumulates  by 
mere  aggregation  of  parts  into  the 
monstrous  and  tlie  grand.  And 
thus,  in  like;  manner,  the  other  ex- 
hibitions of  the  year  are  pnt  toge- 
ther— little  of  marble,  little  of 
refined  gold — little,  in  short,  of  that 
genius  which  creates,  as  it  were,  out 
of  nothing  a  grand  epoch  of  its  own. 
In  the  Royal  Academy  we  find 
1142  works;  in  the  Sufiblk  Street^ 
Gallery  we  presume  are  at  least 
1000  more.  The  0!d  Water  Colour 
Society  enters  829  drawings  in  its 
catalogue,  the  New  Society  883  ;  the 
French  Gallery  hangs  about  200 
works;  and,  lastly,  the  International 
Exhibition   comprises   an   aggregate 
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of  ratber  more  than  7000  pictures,  in  the  Lonvre.    Or  let  ns  imagine 

soalptures,    drawings,    and    engrav-  oarselves  in  the  London  Boyal  Aca- 

ings,    British    and     Foreign.      The  demy,  arni-in-arin  companion  of  tiie 

grand  total  makes  somewliat  above  stranger.     We    vfiW    read    to    this 

10,000  works ;  bricks,  to  repeat  the  Frenchman,  imbued  with  the  *'  high 

meta[>hor,  which  Avill  fitly   build  in-  art "  of  his  country,  the  following 

to  ttie  great  pyramid  of  this  annus  imaginary    yet    characteristic    criti- 

mirahilis.  cism : — **Mr.  Millais,  in   *The  Ran- 

The  accnmnlated  result,  however,  som,'  is  at  his  best;  Mr.  Philip, 
even  in  its  component  atoms,  is  nut  in  his  '  Water-Drinkers,'  was  never 
to  be  despised.  Eternity  is  made  seen  in  greater  force  or  richer 
out  of  moments,  many  of  which  are  colour ;  Mr.  Elmore,  in  his  ingeni- 
far  from  thrilling;  and  infinite  space  ous  suitjoct,  *The  Invention  of  the 
is,  after  all,  but  the  aggregation  of  Oombing-Macbine,'  for  the  moment 
square  inches,  many  of  wliich  are  forsakes  the  history  of  nations  for 
suflBciently  flut  and  commonplace,  the  incident  of  an  invention;  Sir 
And  thus  the  10,000  bricks  compos-  Watson  Gordon,  in  his  portrait  of 
ing  the  great  pyramid  of  1862,  al-  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  is,  as  nsual, 
though  each  wonderously  like  the  vigorous,  quiet,  and  truthful;  Mr. 
other,  and  bearing  close  similitude  Mulready,  in  bis  '  Toy-Seller,'  mag- 
to  the  thousand  and  one  bricks  it  nifies  his  well-known  jniniatores 
has  been  our  privilege  to  see  before,  into  life  size ;  Mr.  Poole  once  more, 
still,  as  a  shepherd  is  said  to  distin-  in  his  ^  Trial  of  a  Sorceress,'  in- 
gnish  a  separate  and  peculiar  char-  dulges  in  that  weird  mystery 
acter  in  each  face  of  his  numerous  wherewith  he  knows  so  well  how 
flock,  so  every  lineament  in  the  herd  to  work  on  the  imagination  by  a 
of  10,000  works  is  doubtless  the  ex-  spell ;  Mr.  Webster,  in  *  Roast  Pig,' 
pression  of  individual  thought,  the  and  Mr.  Hardy,  in  *The  Sweep,* 
very  gist  of  personal  genius.  But  treat  n<3  to  a  couple  of  genuine 
how,  in  this  somewLat  voluminous  English  subjects;  Mr.  Herbert's 
incarnation  of  tident,  to  reach  the  ^  Laborare  est  Orare '  is,  as  might  be 
pith  and  the  marrow — how  to  do  expected,  'suggestive,'  yet  weak, 
justice  to  each  separate  idea  which  washy,  and  scattered.  This  great 
evidently  struggles  for  immortality,  artist  will  do  well  to  look  to  his 
— this  were  a  gigantic  and,  indeed,  laurels." 
a  hopeless  endeavour.  Our     French     stranger    of    the 

In  tlie  present  year   of  interna-  "Academic    Fran9aise,"    we     need 

tional  competition,   it  might  be  de-  scarcely    say,     looked     confounde<l 

sirable  and  fitting,  if  possible,  to  rise  and    aghast.    A    leading    journalist 

into    the    sphere    of    international  then  took  him    round    the    smaller 

criticism ;  it  might  be  well  to  enter  rooms.    "  You    will    see,"    observed 

our  galleries  and  scrutinise  our  pic-  the  Editor,   "that  the  young  Dan- 

tnres  with  the  eye  of  a  disinterested  bys  are  following  in    the   footsteps 

stranger,     anxious    to    discriminate  of  their    revered    father;    that   the 

the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  Linnells,    a   family    party,    make   a 

national  school — to  mark    the    ten-  nice  thing  of  it;  that  Mr.   O'Neil, 

dency  and   weigh    the    pressure    of  having  for  several   seasons    painted 

the  times,  and  see  in  the  face  of  liv-  from   the  same  models,    clambering 

ing  art  the  reflection  of  a  people's  up  and  down    the   same    ship-side, 

mind.    Suppose  that    we    put    our-  has    this   year,    in    'Mary    Stuart's 

selves,  for  example,   in  the  attitude  Farewell,'    changed     his     dramatis 

of   an    enlightened   Frenchman,   ac-  personas,  -and  taken  to  a  handsome 

quainted  with  the  gallery  of  the  Lux-  quarterdeck ;      that     Mr.      Goodall, 

embourg,  and  knowing  by  heart*  The  having  in  a  former  season  encamp- 

Shipwreck'of  Gericault,   the  grand  ed    certain    Eastern     models     and 

compositions  of  Brun,  David,  Jouve-  sketches   upon    the    shores    of    the 

net,    Prud'hon,    Gros,    and   Go^rin,  Dead  Sea,   now   effects   a   pleasing 
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variety  in  his  '  Pilgrim^a  Betnra  witbont  rival ;  from  the  time  of  Rey- 
from  Mecca,'  by  a  cliaoge  of  venue  noldb  to  the  present  momeDt,  the  walls 
to  tbe  streets  of  Cairo;  that  Mr.  of  oar  Academy  have  never  ceased 
Bobertfi,  having  long  baanted  every  to  be  crowded  with  tbe  heads  of 
caoal  in  Yeoice,  ibis  year  sails  his  the  Bret  Jadiee  and  gentlemeo  in  the 
bark  BpoQ  Father  Thames,  and  not-   land.'' 

withstanding  |he  sad  sanitary  con-  Oar  native  critic  having  ended, 
ditioD  of  the  water,  manages  to  the  Frenchman  took  the  word. 
give  Ds  plenty  of  Baosbioe ;  that  "  Pray,  Monsieor,.  permit  me  to  in- 
Mr.  Cooke  having  of  late  done  well  quire  where  is  yoar  salon  of  '  tab- 
in  8Qaf«ts  —  Mr.  Cooper  having  leaoz  historiqnes'  —  where  are  the 
strack  oo  a  good  idea,  sheep  in  a  great  natimal  deeds  which  your 
SDow-drifl  —  Mr.  Lee  having  stadied  coontry  natarally  expects  yoar  ar- 
wlth  soooesB  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  tists  to  record?"  The  illostrioaa 
—  Mr.  Creswick  being  long  known  foreigner  U  taken  in  front  of  Mr. 
by  meadows,  trees,  and  ranoiog  BImure's  pictare,  'The  Invention 
brooks  —  and  Mr.  Hook  growing  of  tbe  Combing  •  Machine,'  which, 
famoufi  for  fisher  boys,  christened  placed  by  tbe  hangers  in  the  chief 
'  Sea  Urchins,'  —  one  and  all  of  these  point  of  honoor,  woald  seem  suffi- 
^reat  painters,  resolved  that  it  wsa  cient  answer  to  oar  visitor's  anxioaa 
UBposi^ible  to  hit  upon  any  thing  ioqairy.  "  I  shoald  wish  to  see 
more  lacky  or  profitable  than  their  old  tbe  works,"  continues  the  French- 
sod  time  hallowed  snbjects,  and  there-  man,  **sent  by  yoor  stadents  and 
fore  have  agMo  repeated  tbe  pictares  pensioners  from  the  English  Aca- 
of  former  years  in  disgaiee.''  demy    in    Rome.^'       Tbe   cicerone, 

We  have  thus  imagined  oar  foreign  in  a  moment  of  perplexity,  ex- 
Dovioe  listening  patiently  to  the  plained  that  the  great  works  exe- 
foregoiog  strictores,  —  a  contrast  to  cuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  and  Gtermao  criticisms  already  English  Professor  of  Painting  at 
qooted.  the  British   Academy  in  Rome  bad 

Tbe  supposed  Editor  then  extern-  been  delayed,  and  nnfortanately 
porises  on  his  own  accoant  a  few  had  reached  London  too  late.  A 
epootaoeom  remarks :  —  **  Yoa  will  kind  friend  hereupon  took  tbe 
observe,"  says  he,  "  a  total  absence  speaker  aside,  and  in  eotto  voce 
of  Mr.  Raskin's  '  apple  -  blossoms,'  reminded  him  that  England,  unlike 
which  10  former  seasons  bloomed  France,  Russia,  and  most  other  na- 
80  profusely  —  tbe  Academy  in  con-  tions,  has  no  Academy  in  Rome ; 
Kqoeoce  this  year  loses  much  of  that  leading  authorities,  including 
its  gty  spring-like  profusion.  You  Mr.  Ruskio,  being  of  opinion  that 
will  mark,  too,  that^  Mr.  Raskin  Continental  art  had  for  three  cen- 
haviog  discontinaed  his  annual  tnries  been  going  to  the  bad,  and 
'Notes^'  artists  cease  to  paint  np  to  that  Rtpbaei  in  tbe  Vatican  bad 
tbe  tooe  of  his  criticisms,  and  coo-  written  *'  upon  tbe  walls  the  Mene, 
sequeotly  oar  English  school  —  espe-  Tekel  Dpkarsin  of  the  arts  of  Chris* 
cially  the  Pre-Mpbaelite  branch  of  tianity,"  the  English  Government 
it,  now  ID  danger  of  sinking  into  had  not  deemed  it  advisable,  espe- 
mere  common  -  sense  sobriety  —  has  cially  considering  that  the  Bi:«bop  of 
lost  maeh  that  is  *  precious '  and  Rome  was  Antichrist  of  the  Revela- 
'teader,'  'Dead  Stone  -  breakers,'  tion,  to  send  our  stadents  to  ''the 
tod  the  like.  Our  English  art,  Eternal  City  I"  The  Ministry,  more- 
air^  allow  me  to  add,  we  consider  over,  consider  it  essential  that  Eog- 
in  a  remarkably  healthful  and  hope-  lisbmen,  including  painters,  shall  be 
All  conditioo ;  it  is  now  in  its  bun-  Englishmen,  and  they  hold  it  imper- 
dretb  year,  and  has  still  all  the  ative  that  our  native  art  shall  con- 
promise  and  loveliness  of  opening  tinue  home  born  and  bred,  and  tbas 
yoQth  upon  its  brow.  In  the  noble  be  kept  wholly  independent  of  for- 
bfanch  of    portraitare»  sir,   we  are   eign  intervention!    The  subject  was 
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then  allowed  to  drop.  ^'BaV  cod- 
tioned  oar  persiBteot  Frenchman, 
'*  before  leayiog  these  magni6cent 
rooms  we  mast  not  forget  to  see  the 
pictures  purchased  by  your  Govern- 
ment for  your  Nation^  Gallery,  as 
also  for  presentation  to  the  provin- 
cial museums  of  your  great  cities; 
France,  under  whatever  dynasty  she 
may  have  fallen,  never  yet  failed  to 
give  to  her  great  artists  honourable 
recognition  and  reward,  and  to  af- 
ford her'  leading  towns  grateful 
pledges  of  paternal  solicitude.''  The 
explanation  on  this  head  afforded  to 
our  shrewd  visitor  in  quitting  the 
Exhibition  was,  we  fear,  but  imper- 
fectly understood  ;  he,  therefore,  took 
leave  under  the  impression  that  the 
wars  with  Napoleon  Premier,  find 
the  feac  of  invasion  from  Napoleon 
Troisi^me,  had  left  the  English  Gov- 
ernment little  time  or  means  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  or  the  promotion 
of  the  arts. 

Since  the  above,  it  became  in  turn 
our  own  privilfge  to  accompany 
through  the  rooms  of  the  Academy 
a  German  stranger,  with  strong 
predilections  towards  Overbeck, 
Cornelius,  Hess,  and  Kaulbach. 
Consideration  for  our  national  sus- 
ceptibilities restrained  his  open 
censure  and  secured  for  the  Eng- 
lish collection  mild  praise.  ''Schdo 
—  sehr  schdD  I"  he  exclaimed,  on 
approaching  Mr.  Cope's  *  Mother,' 
with  the  appended  text,  ^'  She  look- 
eth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idlenees."  "Pretty,  indeed,  very 
pretty,  these  little  pictures  of  your 
small  English  school,  —  just  like  ^our 
own  mothers  and  homes,  so  bright, 
cheerful,  and  happy ;  so  clean,  com- 
fortable, and  cuntented,  —  very 
charming  indeed  this  sentiment  t>f 
the  drawing-room  and  fireside." 
Then,  looking  at  the  catalogue, 
he  reads,  "*  Check  -  mate  next 
move '  —  J.  0,  Horsley,  A. ;"  **  A 
very  neatly  painted  little  picture," 
he  observes;  ''you  English  are  al- 
ways so  fond  of  chess.  In  the  shop- 
windows  in  Dresden  has  been  hung 
for  many  years  an  engraving  from 
another  picture  also  called  '  Check- 


mate,' painted  by  your  great  Eng- 
lish artist,  Frank  Stone.  The  gen- 
tleman has  fallen  on  his  knees,  and 
the  lady's  next  move  is  —  check- 
mate 1  Your  English  ladies  are  so 
quiet  and  studious,  chess  just  suits 
them  r'  Our  Gerq^an  critic  then 
remarked  on  the  absence  of  alle- 
fOTj  and  mythology;  he  said  that, 
m  a  great  nation  like  England, 
renown^  for  science,  industry,  and 
commerce,  he  had  expected  to  find 
symbolic  figures  of  astronomy,  agri- 
culture, mechanical  invention,  in- 
cluding, of  coarse,  Neptune  and 
Britannia.  He  qaoted  the  exam- 
ple of  Cornelius,  in  the  Glyp- 
totheo  of  Munich,  in  favour  of 
mythology ;  and  mentioned  the 
personifications  of  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  by  Kaul- 
bach, for  the  New  Museum,  Berlin, 
in  support  of  allegory.  We  vet- 
tured  to  tell  our  friend  that  .the 
English  people  had  for  some  time 
past  looked  upon  such  vagaries  of 
the  pencil  as  mere  folly,  and  that 
neither  our  artists  nor  the  public 
had  any  taste  that  way.  However, 
we  took  our  German  connoisseur  to 
Mr.  Richmond's  picture,  'The  An- 
nunciation,' but  yet  he  gave  us  to 
understand  that,  in  his  opinion,  our 
English  painters  had  neglected  the 
faith  and  religion  of  their  country ; 
and  he  reiterated  the  acknowledged 
fact  that,  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  all  great  epochs  of  history,  the 
arts  had  ever  taken  their  noblest 
inspiration  from  the  worship  of 
the  people.  He  would  not,  he 
assured  us,  wish  to  fall  under  the 
charge  of  egotism,  yet  he  could 
scarcely  avoid  reference  to  the  con- 
trast found  in  hi8i>wn  country.  Ger- 
many, within  the  laat  half  century, 
might,  he  thought,  well  boast  of 
its  revival  of  Christian  art  The 
churches  in  Munich,  Vienna,  and 
other  cities,  were  now  adorned  by 
grand  pictures  of  'The  Ascension,' 
'The  Assumption,'  'The  Last  Judg- 
ment,' and  other  subjects  in  the 
Biblical  aeries.  German  artists  — 
Overbeck,  Hera,  and  others  —  had 
studied  in  Bome  the  early  Italian 
pictures'  of  Angelico,  Perugino,  and 
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PiQtarieehiOy  and  thns  had  arisen  thongli  different  from,  is  scarcely, 
for  the  Cutbfal  io  the  Fatherland  a  in  knowledge,  power,  and  tme  art- 
pore  and  devoat  school  of  Christian  qnalities,  inferior  to  the  grandest 
art^  '^  Where/'  be  concluded,  '^is  ompoettions  in  modern  Europe  — 
year  English  religions  school  7"  In  *  The  Hemioyde,'  by  Delaroche,  in 
reply,  we  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris; 
him  that  the  spirituality  of  the  'The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem/  by 
Protestant  faith  holds  itself  wholly  Kaulbacb,  in  Berlin;  and  <The  Last 
independent  of  sensuous  applian-  JndgmenV  by  Oomelius,  in  Munich. 
oes ;  we  assnred  him  that  the  sim-  The  new  process  which  Mr.  Maclise 
pie  piety  of  a  large  portion  of  our  has  adopted  may,  in  the  art  of  the 
people  WIS  still  sausfied  with  white-  future,  lead  to  so  important  de- 
wssh  as  the  tme  emblem  of  Ohria-  velopments  and  admit  of  snch  ex- 
tasn  purity,  and  that  Watta's  hymns,  tended  application,  that  we  stop 
sung  by  a  yillage-school,  were,  for  for  a  moment  to  describe  tto 
Protestants,  the  utmost  aesthetic  in-  method.  "Wasser  glas,"  or  water- 
dulgence  which  could  safely  be  al-  glass,  Mr.  Maclise,  with  epigrammatic 
lowed.  We  then  made  a  lew  pithy  point,  states  to  be  **a  flint  in  fluid 
hut  perhaps  not  very  novel  remarks  form,"  or  **  the  fluidity  of  a  flinty 
on  the  service  oonferred  by  Orom-  mass;"  in  other  words,  it  is  silica 
well  upon  chnreh  architecture,  on  made  soluble  in  some  alkali  such  as 
the  danger  of  the  wedge,  especially  potash  or  soda.  The  use  of  this 
the  thin  edge  of  it;  hinted  deli-  fluid  wash,  to  employ  a  homely 
eately  at  the  scarlet  harlot  of  illustration,  is  similar  to  the  diluted 
Borne,  and  ended  in  a  climax  on  gum-water,  or  isinglas,  employed  by 
the  glory  of  the  Queen,  the  Church,  school-boys  and  school-girls  to  fix 
and  the  Constitution.  '*  These  be-  their  pencil  drawings.  Thus  when  the 
ittg  our  principles,  sir,  you  will  ap-  mural  punting  is  finished,  '*  wasser 
preciate  the  absence  of  religious  pic-  glas "  is  washed  over  the  snrface, 
tares  from  the  Royal  Academv."  Tn  and  the  colours,  mixed  in  a  medium 
parting,  however,  we  promised  to  of  distilled  water,  and  therefore 
niset  our  German  friend  some  lying  loose  and  liable  to  be  rubbed 
fatore  day,  for  the  purpose  of  away,  are  thereby  firmly  fixed, 
making  the  tour  of  recent  metro-  cemented,  or  petrified,  as  solid  glass 
politao  churches,  in  order  that  the  or  porcelain,  into  the  heart  of  the 
'Te  Denm' by  Watts,  the  *Ma-  firm  and  enduring  mortar  wall.  This 
donna  and^  Child'  by  Dyce,  and  method,  in  its  entirety  and  some  of 
'The  Apostles'  by  Armitage,  might  its  essential  characteristics,  though 
prove,  as  we  have  already  urged,  new,  may  be  fairly  regarded,  as  but 
that  "principle,"  and  not  iocapa-  a  modification  of  the  old  fresco 
dty,  alune  prevents  artists  and  the  process.  As  in  fresco,  the  surface 
British  public  from  surrendering  which  receives  the  painting  is  not 
**  Protestant  conscience  "  to  the  canvass  or  panel,  but  mortar.  But 
seduction  of  *•  Catholic  aitP  in  fresco,  as  the  word  implies,  the 
One  picture,  however,  there  is,  mortar  is  moist  or  freah;  in  the 
'The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  'wasser  glas,"  on  the  contrary,  the 
Blucher  after  Waterloo/  painted  mortar  is  seem,  or  hard.  This  is  a 
b  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  by  fundamental  diffiirenoe,  involving  some 
Mr.  Maclise,  which  might  satisfy  of  the  most  important  advan- 
even  German  critics  of  ''high  tages  incident  to  the  new  method, 
art,"  especially  as  it  is  of  truly  Thus,  in  the  ancient  fresco  process 
Qerman  dimensions,  and  executed  a  fresh  slab  of  mortar  was  each 
io  ** wasser  glas,"  a  new  German  morning  "floated"  upon  the  wall 
invention.  To  speak  in  sober  seri-  to  receive  and  drink  in,  while  ^et 
ousneas,  we  deem  this  magnificent  soft,  the  artist's  colours.  Next 
work  among  the  most  important  of  day  the  mason  joined  on  another 
present     times,  — a     work    which,  mass,  which   by  the  hour    of  Av£ 
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Maria  the  painter  had  covered,  then,  be  broshed  over  and  into  the 
And  80  from  day  to  day  the  figures,  sarface  in  order  to  give  eternity  to 
and  the  drapery,  and  other  parts,  the  work.  We  are,  we  believe, 
in  an  old-fashioned  fresco,  painted  correct  in  the  inference  that  this 
piecemeal,  were  joined  together,  and  vast  pictare  was  not  deemed  seen  re 
bnilt  np  in  a  manner  not  wholly  till  thirty  quarts  of  the  concentrated 
nnlike  the  separate  compartments  *'  water-glass "  floid,  imported  from 
of  a  leaded  window,  or  the  distinct  Berlin,  diluted  with  sixty  quarts  of 
stones  in  a  Florentine  mosaic  But  water  distilled  in  London,  had  been 
in  the  new  mode,  mark  the  differ-  absorbed  into  its  texture.  This 
ence.  The  entire  picture  snrfiioe,  mural  painting,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  it  40  feet  as  in  Mr.  Maclise's  now  last  as  long  as  the  wall  itselH 
work,  is  made  of  one  unbroken  In  Munich,  all  travellers  are  aware 
field  of  mortar,  without  a  joint  or  that  frescoes  painted  in  the  old 
a  seam  throughout.  Moreover,  this  method  have  decayed,  but  water- 
stucco  sheet  is  not  in  a  state  ^ield-  glass  pictures  have  endured.  The 
iog  or  soft;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Germans  themselves  appear  entha- 
fieceesarily  hard.  As  a  consequence^  siasts  in  praise  of  their  new  process, 
and  this  the  most  vital,  the  artist  In  tone  of  triumph  over  ^ordinary 
becomes  absolved  from  the  neces-  fresco  painting,"  they  ''assert  that 
sity  of  completing  his  figure,  or  any  the  works  executed  in  the  new 
given  portion  of  his  composition,  method  are  indestructible  either  by 
at  a  single  sitting ;  he  may  return  fire  or  water ;  and  as  to  their  dura- 
again  to  his  work  at  will,  retouch  bility,  specimens  are  referred  to 
where  needful,  finish  as  deliberately,  which  have  existed  for  twenty  years 
and  with  all  the  detail  he  may  de-  without  exhibiting  one  symptom  of 
sire,  hatch  in  the  shadows,  load  on  decay." 

the  lights,  and  finally  harmonise  Let  us  in  few  words  speak  of 
the  entire  work  by  tender  glazes  'The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
of  transparent  colour.  These^  it  Blucher  after  Waterloo  *  as  a  work 
will  be  admitted  by  every  painter  of  art.  The  Duke  on  steed,  all  fire 
or  connoisseur  in  the  least  conver-  yet  gentleness,  meets  Blucher  with 
sent  with  technicalitieB,  are  most  hearty  grasp  of  hand.  Dark  omens 
important  facilities.  The  admitted  of  possible  loss  to  liberty  and  ruin 
disabilities  of  (he  fresco  process  are  of  empire  still  frown  in  the  shadow- 
indeed  thereby  removed.  Mr.  Mac-  ed  brovs  of  the  greeting  generals, 
lise,  speaking  of  the  old  fresco.  But  the  heat  of  the  battle,  with  its 
does  not  scruple  to  assert  "  that  the  fearful  suspense,  its  momentary  re- 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  in  such  verse,  its  doubtful  issue,  is  over, 
obstructive  force  as  to  be  positively  and  the  flight  of  the  enemy  de- 
repellent  to  the  artist."  .  His  own  cides  the  day.  Twilight  now  throws 
work  at  Westminster,  'The  Meet-  around  the  field  of  slaughter  its 
ing  at  Waterloo,'  attests  with  what  slumbrous  shadows,  and  the  placid 
good  result  these  obstacles  and  dis-  moon  and  the  innocent  stars  rise  . 
abilities  have  been,  by  the  new  one  by  one  in  the  evening  sky. 
method,  overcome.  Let  us  now  as-  The  ground  is  thickly  strewn  with 
sume  that  the  last  touch  of  colour  the  dead  and  the  dying;  and  man's 
htts  been  put  upon  the  picture,  and  thunderbolts,  the  cannon,  the  shot, 
that  the  labour  of  some  eighteen  the  sword,  the  musket,  and  the 
months  is  ended.  Wellington  and  shattered  shell,  lie  thick  as  autumn 
Blucher,  with  numerous  staff,  life  leaves  in  stripped  woods  of  Yallaiu- 
size,  are  before  us  on  the  battle-  brosa;  and  along  yonder  hill  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  thickly  strewn  avenging  cavalry,  in  hot  pursuit, 
with  shattered  cannon  and  dying  rattles  with  the  horse-artillery  down 
men.  But  as  yet  the  whole  might  the  steep.  In  the  midst  of  this 
be  washed  dean  away  with  a  wet  field  of  carnage,  on  a  spot  where 
sponge  t    *^  Washer  glas"  must  now,  two    cottages   are    smouldering    in 
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iBoke,  and  ooe  or  two  trees  stand  for 
eeotioeb*  Wellingtoa  and  Blocher 
neety  mrroaoded  by  their  name- 
rooB  staff.  Tbey  greet  io  agony, 
and  their  words  seem  few.  No 
vondtfr  the  Dake  is  shadowed  in 
thoagbt  All  the  circomatanoe  of 
war,  and  every  horror  of  instanl 
havoe  are  rife  around.  The  dving 
BDmiDOD  their  last  breath  for  a  loud 
hnrrab.  The  wounded  are  carried 
from  the  field.  The  cop  of  cold 
water  paasee  to  the  {Nirched  lipe» 
and  the  dead  lie  in  their  blood, 
among  shattered  cannon  and  writh- 
ing horse;  Sach  is  the  subject  of 
this  grand  work.  Its  defects  are  few 
and  aearoely  worth  the  noting.  We 
may,  however,  just  remark  that  the 
figares  are  too  crowded  ;  that  the 
ground,  if  mapped  out,  would  be 
found  not  wide  enough  for  stand- 
ing-room. The  pictures  of  Mr.  Mao- 
Km  are  generally  rather  black  and 
hard;  and  this  work,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  new  me- 
dium, 13  not  free  from  these  blots. 
But  '  The  Meeting  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher/  as  we  have  said, 
taken  for  all  in  all,  must  be  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  grandest 
works  executed  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Forty  feet  io  length, 
crowded  by  some  150  figures,  life 
Biap,  it  fiiMS  its  parallel  in  the 
famed  fresco  of  the  Vatican,  'The 
Battle  of  Constantine,'  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  from  the  designs  of 
BdphaeL  In  conclusion,  it  is  high 
praise  to  confess  that,  looking  on 
this  grand  composition,  we  seem 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
battle   itself. 

Mr.  Frlth's  <  Hallway  Station,' 
though  not  a  work  European  in  im- 
port, would  certainly  in  any  capital 
on  the  Continent  create  sensation, 
and  command  a  first  position.  The 
subject  has  scarcely  the  dignity 
of  contemporaneous  history.  Skil- 
ful in  treatment  and  dexterous  in 
execution,  it  is  yet  scattered  and  tri- 
vial io  incident,  and  wants,  as  the 
artist's  'Margate  Sands'  and  *  Der- 
by Day,'  the  concentration  and  com- 
nnod  of  a  central  and  paramount 
idea.    Still,  as  a  clever  rendering  of  a 


mere  trivial  theme,  Mr.  Fritb's  per^ 
formance  is  a  masterpiece.  The  scene 
has  been  laid  on  the  platform  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  Paddiogton. 
The  train  is  about  to  start,  and  the 
station,  a  Babel  of  bustling  passen- 
^rs,  buzzes  like  a  hive  of  swarm- 
ing bees.  The  medley  of  this  pic- 
torial drama  has  been  adroitly  cast 
into  several  acts  or  situations.  On 
the  right  is  thrown  an  arrest,  two 
detectives  seizing  a  disguised  rogue 
JDst  at  the  moment  when  sure  of 
swift  escape.  Next  follows  a  gay 
weddiog-party  starting  for  honey- 
moon. By  a  kind  of  anticlimax, 
a  bronzed,  sun-burnt  foreigner,  in 
dispute  with  his  cab-driver,  holds 
the  centre  of  the  canvass.  And  so 
the  picture  moves  on  as  a  crowded 
street,  where  ''the  reveller  is  hast* 
log  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner 
burying,  his  friend."  The  artist 
for  his  pains  has  won  a  princely 
reward.  He  has  received  from  its 
present  owner  the  sum  of  8000 
guineas,  the  price  of  the  picture,  with 
£750  in  addition  for  the  right  of 
exhibition.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  was 
paid  £5500  for  '  The  Finding  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  Temple.'  These  pro- 
bably are  the  largest  sums  ever  re- 
ceived by  artists  in  the  world's  his- 
tory of  art.  Popes  in  Rome  seem 
certainly  to  have  been  less  munifi- 
cent patrons  than  picture-dealers 
in  London.  Stories  are  told  that 
Annibale  Oarracct  and  others  made 
but  a  poor  pittanoe  in  the  painting 
of  their  grandest  compositions  ;  and 
Raphael,  certainly,  received  for  his 
'School  of  Athens'  and  'The  Dis- 
pute of  the  Sacrament,*  in  the  Vati- 
can, sums  which  look  paltry  beside 
the  8000  guineao,  the  price  of 
'The  Railway  Station.'  Art  pat- 
ronage, it  cannot  be  doubted,  has 
within  the  last  oentnry  made 
astounding  strides  towards  a  muni- 
ficence of  which  even  a  Leo  and  a 
Francis  were  innocent  The  famed 
pictures  by  Hogarth  coUeoted  in  the 
International  Exhibition  have  na- 
turally aroused  much  interest,  and 
called  forth  merited  commendation. 
So  important,  indeed,  were  deemed 
the  series  of  eight  works  comprised 
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ID  '  The  BakelB  Progrees  *  that,  as  of  our  nystem  the  compeontion 
we  all  know,  ao  Act  of  Parliament  which  its  practical  working  is  Toand 
was  obtained  daring  the  present  to  eopplj.  At  all  eventa,  oor 
seesion,  to  enable  the  trastees  of  foreign  criticB  will  do  well,  in  the 
the  Soane  Moseam  to  lend  these  calcmation  they  make  and  the 
pietares  to  the  Royal  Commie-  balance  they  strike,  to  note  the 
eioners.  Tet  we  find  it  recorded,  fact  that  for  two  pictaree,  purchased 
that  Hogarth,  on  the  25th  Jannary  not  by  the  Government  bat  by  in- 
1745,  ofifered  for  pablic  sale  hie  six  dividaab,  two  Eoglish  artiBta  have 
paintinge  of  '  The  Harlot's  Progress,'  been  paid  a  total  of  366,250  francs. 
his  eight  pietares  of  'The  Rake's  We  will  now  say  a  few  words  on 
Progress/  bis  *Foar  Times  of  the  the  international  position  of  the 
Day,'  and  his  'Strolling  Actresses/  truly  English  art  of  Water-coloar 
and  for  these  nineteen  works  real-  painting.  We  need  scarcely  tell 
ized  the  magnificent  sam  of  £427,  78.  oor  renders  that  the  members  of 
Of  the  series  entitled  *  Marriage  h  oar  two  Water-Coloar  Societies^  Old 
la  Mode,'  also  in  the  International  and  New,  find  no  serious  rivals 
Exhibition,  Allan  Oanninghami  in  among  their  Continental  brethren, 
his  life  of  the  painter,  writes :  **  The  M.  Th6ophile  Gaatier,  writing  in 
excellence  of  these  noble  pictures  the  pages  of  the  *Monitear'  on  the 
was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Exposition  Universelle  of  1855, 
nation;  they  were  in  frames  valued  thus  speaks  of  English  water-coloar 
at  four  guineas  each,  yet  no  one  drawings.  '*  Every  one,"  says  be, 
felt  them  to  be  worth  more  than  **  knows  to  what  perfection  our 
ninety  pounds  six  shillings  1"  Barry  neighbonrs  beyond  the  sea  have 
again,  we  all  know,  painted  in  the  carried  this  national  art,  in  which 
Adelphi  the  '  Progress  of  Oivilisa-  they  are.  without  serions  rivatai 
tion,'  in  a  series  of  six  works,  which  They  have  Indeed,  in  this  style, 
he  fain  expected  would  signalise  attamed  a  vigour,  a  brilliancy,  and 
his  age,  and  gain  for  him  and  his  an  eflTect  quite  incredible.  If  too 
country  the  applause  of  Europe ;  often  their  pictures  in  oil  resemble 
yet  he  lived  the  while  in  a  vile  den,  water  -  colours,  in  revenge  their 
slept  on  a  bedstead  with  no  other  drawings  in  water-colour  approach 
fnrnitare  than  a  bkinket  nailed  on  to  oil  paintings  fur  brilliancy, 
the  one  side,  and  fed  on  dry  bread,  warmth,  and  force  of  colour.  They 
porridge,  and  porter.  We  are  happy  possess,  indeed,  colours  of  a  mano- 
to  know  that  our  present  race  of  facture  irreproachable,  forming  » 
painters  subsist  more  sumptuous-  gamut  the  most  extended  ;  papers 
ly.  And  now,  when  the  presence  also  they  have  smooth  as  ice,  and 
of  an  International  Exhibition  pro-  granulated  as  a  wall,  according  to 
vokes  to  historic  parallels  and  na-  the  efiect  desired  ;  papers  which 
tional  contrasts,  it  becomes  worthy  permit  an  execution  the  most  varied, 
of  note  that  in  England,  while  from  the  thinners  of  a  transparent 
'<  High  Art "  has  died  out,  high  wash  to  the  thick  embroidery  of 
prices  have  come  in.  With  foreign  packthread  I" 
visitors  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  The  two  Water- Cdonr  Galleries, 
marvel  that  our  pictures  are  so  Old  jrnd  New,  though  up  to  average 
small,  and  in  sabject  so  trivial ;  and  it  standard,  do  not,  in  the  present 
has  been  deemed  a  national  stigma  season,  contain  works  so  decidedly 
that  the  British  Gk>vemment,  at  least  in  advance  on  previoos  years  as  to 
till  recent  days,  has  shown  itself  the  demand  any  detailed  criticism.  We 
niggard  in  the  patronage  of  art  may,  however,  safely  assert,  that 
Frenchmen,  Oermans,  Russians,  and  Hunt's  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes 
others,  must  however  earvey,  with  are  sonny  and  ripe ;  that  Bran- 
fair  impartiality,  our  public  and  white's  winters  are  icy  and  chill ; 
social  polity  in  the  full  sweep  of  that  Jackson's  sea  and  (ky  and  craft 
its  entirety,  and  pat  to  the  credit  are  liquid,  bree^,  and  true ;    that 
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Newton's   moonUins   are  grand    in 
glofj    and    gloom;    that    Palmer's 
foosets  bum  as  a  fiery  faraaoe ;  that 
Mr.    Btrket   Foster's   drawings   are 
Just  like  his  woodoat  vigoettes ;   that 
JeskiDS   is   oor    English    Watteau ; 
that    Gilbert   etches  with  the  hand 
of  Rembrandt ;  and  that  one  or  two 
painters    are    near   to   nature,  and 
others    far   enongh   off.    Gastinean, 
mefaardson,    Harding^  and    Oolling- 
wood  Smith,  as  of  yore,  show  them- 
selves  ambitions  and   showy  ;    they 
a&ct   the  grandear  and  the  beaaty 
of  moantalo,  lake,  and  torrent,  from 
the  high  latitude  of  Scottish  brake 
and  heather,  to  the  sanoy  clime  of 
Naples  and  Amalphi,  Yine  •  terraced 
aaa   peopled    with  a  mosjc   fedtive- 
loTiog  peasantry.    In  "figure  paint- 
ing" the  subjects  and  styles  of  Top- 
hMO,  Fripp,  Taylor,  Oakley,  Riviere, 
Goo^a'^     Smalifield,    Jenkios,    Gil- 
bert, Hunt,  HofFg,  ard  Burton,  are 
by  this  time  sufficiently  well  known, 
and  hare  long   received   their  just 
mead      of      commendation.      The-e 
artists  love  to  paint  pretty  incidents, 
soch  as    peasants     collecting     fern, 
shepherds    driving     their    flock    to 
evening   shelter;    *  Peat  -  Gatherers,' 
*  Gleaners,'    *Plonghers,'    'Reapers,' 
'Gypsy    Enoampmenta'    Mr.    Fred- 
erick Taylor's  well-worn    Highland 
gillie  id  seldom  absent  from  a  year's 
DMiBter  of  Scottish  pessantry.    From 
Mr.  Hunt  we  may  hope  to  have  a 
$     simple  peasant  child  ;  from  Mr.  Haag, 
a  camel  or  Bedonio ;  from  Mr.  Bur- 
ton a  highly  wrought   head  ;    from 
Mr.  Walter  Goodall  a  cottage  dance  ; 
from   Mr.  Smallfield    a    sentimental 
moonlight  —  a  lady,  as  in  **  the  In- 
ternational,"   rising  at  midnight  to 
resd  a  love-letter  at  open  casement ; 
sod    lastly,  from  the  easel  of   Mr. 
Gilbert  may  be  dreaded  a  dagger- 
wene   darkly   melodramatic.     I'hus, 
witboQt  descending  into  further  de- 
tsils,   we  may   any  year   riog   the 
changes  harmonioosly,  and    put   to- 
gether a    most   pleasing   exhibition 
wholly  on  ooojectore.    Mr.  Burton's 
two   stadiea    of  single    heads — the 
one  '  Selitza,'  the  other  '  The  Wife 
of  Hassan  Aga,'  demand,   however, 
io^vkiaal      mention.     Mr.    Burton 


draws  with  a  precision  and  executes 
with  a  firm  subtle  hand  seldom 
found  in  the  ranks  of  water-colour 
art  A  memorable  example  of  his 
mastery  is  seen  in  '  The  Widow 
of  Wohlm'  at  the  International 
Exhibition.  Foreigners,  we  may 
be  sure,  have  looked  with  wonder- 
ing admiration  upon  the  bright, 
brilliant,  liquid,  transparent  gems 
found  in  the  galleries  of  both  our 
Water- Colour  Societies.  As  already 
said,  Europe  contains  nothing  com- 
parable to  this  our  truly  national 
school. 

The  reroaiotng  pages  at  command^ 
we  will  devote  to  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion, hoping   to  give  more  detailed 
criticism  on  the  British  and  foreign 
pictures,    sculptures,    and    manufac- 
tures   in    a     future     article.     The 
building,    the    public    grow    williog. 
to  accept  as  a  good  utilitarian  struo-' 
ture,  enclosing    the    required    ares,) 
and   doing   its   business    sufficiently 
well.     Stout     abuse     having     been 
beBtowed   upon    its   exterior  aepect, 
when  first  its  barn  and  conservatory 
architecture   rose   in    bald    poverty 
and  huge  dimension,  and  criti(»  hav- 
ing taken  revenge  to  the  full  on  the 
ungainly  edifice,  the  multitude   now 
show    themselves    ready    to   accept 
the  great  fact  for   what  it   is,  and 
make  the  best  of  it    The   picture 
galleries,    of  course,  everybody    sp- 
pleiuds,  and    the    interior   generally^ 
is  acknowledged  to  be  li{;ht,  cheer-' 
ful,  and    pleasant,   just   m   keeping  I 
with  a  people's  fancy  fair,  where  no 
one  looks  for  **  high  art,"  —  or  if  he 
do,   will    be    woefully   disappointed. 
We  will  say  nothing  of  the  so-called 
"trophies,"  and  the  thousand  otherC 
blunders   which    the   Commi88iooers,( 
in   the  loss  of  their  guiding  head,/ 
have  committed.    Taken  for  all   in^ 
all,  however,  we  think   the   Exhibi- 
tion  may    be    pronounced    a     suo:^^ 
cess:  it  is  a   place   where   certain-, 
ly    people   may    enjoy    themselves ; 
where  persons  given  to  study  may ' 
g^io    iostrnction ;    and    where   na- . 
tions  moreover  can  learn,  one  of  the 
other,  what  each  has  to  sell,  or  may  | 
with   profit   buy.    The   gay    inside. 
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as  we  have  flald,  is  an  agreeable  net-  position  Fran^dse  crives  5128  workF, 

off    to    the    dreary    outside.      Yet,  contribated     by     25     nation? ;    the 

standing    even   beneath    the   domes,  catalogue  of  the  English  Exhibition 

eastern    iand  rf  western,    we    ooufess  enters  7018  works  and    19    nation- 

Our      dsappointment.      Throughout  alities.     In  Paris,  France  took  the 

the     whole     building,     indeed,     the  lion's  share,  and  appropriated  space 

amazing    size   of   the   parta  and  of  for  2711    art  -  productions,  some    of 

the   objects   exhibited,  is,  for   some  her  pictures  being  gigantic  in  size, 

cause  or  other,  as  in  St.  Peter's  it-  to  the  extent  of  60  feet  in  length, 

self,  lost.    This  want    of  effect    we  England   then  showed    herself   more 

have  to  deplore  even  in  the  domes,  modest,  and  put  on  view  only  777 

designed    especially     to     give    eclat  choice   and  small   examples   of  her 

to  the    less    ambitions    members   of  national  schools  of  painting,  scolp- 

the    interior.     These     cupolas,    in-  tnre,    engraving,    and    architecture, 

deed,    turn    out    to   be    only  glass-  Now   the    tables    are    turned,    and 

houses,  and  they  are  just  as  impos-  England     in    her    own     Exhibition 

ing    as    two    large    translucent  4im<  follows  the  precedent  set  by  France, 

brellas  spread  against  the  sky.     As  and    thus    claims    one -half    of    the 

to  the   decoration    of   the    building  entire  galleries  for  her   own   native 

generally,     Mr.     Oraoe    has    shown  artists.     Accordinsly     the     present 

much    taste    and    lodgment    in    the  collection      of      English      painting, 

surmounting  of  inherent   difficulties,  sculpture,  architecture,  and    engrav- 

The  principles  by  which  he  has  been  ing  sums  up  a  total  of  4113  works, 

guided    are    easily    understood.     In  while    France   numbers    only    455, 

I  mechanical  structure  the  Exhibition  and  of  these  but  few  are  among  her 

is,    we    understand,  a    masterpiece  ;  largest  or  her  best  productions.    A 

and  Mr.  Grace  ha^,  starting  with  the  like  deficiency  we  have    to   deplore 

leading    idea  of  marking  and  deco-  especially    in    the    German    schools, 

rating    the    lines   of  structure,  thus  And    hence,  with   some   exceptions, 

secured    at   once    a    naturalistic    as  hereafter  to  be  noted,  we  are  bound 

oppoeed    to    an    artificial    basis    for.  to  say  that  while  the    British    gal- 
Lis  art ;  hence  the  columns  in  the  f  leries  are  an  honour  to  our  British 

nave,  and   the  principals   sustaining  f  art,    the     foreign    divisions     inflict 

the  roof,  are  duly  emphasised.    Then  .  upon  the  schools  of  the    Contiueot 

again  a  retiring  background  was  al-  >  a  palpable  injustice, 
most   essential  for  showing  out  the       We   defer   to   a   future    occasion 

richness  and  brilliancy  of  the  arti-  notice  of  the  magnificent    collection 

cles  exhibited.     Therefore  the  lower  of    the    English    oil    paintings    and 

portions    of   the    building    are  kept  water-colour   drawings;    and    now 

quiet    in   colour.    The  roof,  on  the  limit  our  remarks  to  a  cursory  sur- 

contrary,  is  rather    vivid,  in    order  vey  of  the  Foreign  Galleries.     We 

to  carry   up  and  balance  the  gaiety  need  scarcely  repeat   that   travellers 

of  the  show  below.    Harmony    and  acquainted  with  the  Louvre  and  the 

repose   are,    in   fine,  secured    by    a  Luxembourg,  and   the  salons  of  the 

due  apportionment  of  blue,  red,  and  Palais    des    Champs    Etye^e?,     will 

yellow,    shaded    and     subdued     by  have  to  lament  in  the  French  division 

traneitioD    tertiaries,     according    to  the  partial  and  all  but  tot&l  absence 

I  the    ascertained    laws    of   spectrum  of  chief  masters  and  leading   works. 

I  concords.      The  interior  owes  much  The  great   Ingres,  supposed  by  the 

i^f  its  popularity  to  the  simple  ap-  French  to    constitute    Raphael    and 

plication  of  these  scientific  truths.  Michael   Angelo  in  one,  is  most  in- 

As  an  International   Congress    of  adequately    represented    by    a    nude 

the  arts  of  painting    and  sculpture,  nymph,    called  *Tbe   Spring,'    pour- 

the    London    Exhibition     of     1662  ing  water  from    an    urn.     Let    siny 

naturally    suggests   comparison  with  person     enjoying     even     the     most 

the«  Paris  Exposition  Universelle  of  superficial    acquaintance    with     the 

1855.    The   catalogue    of   the    Ex-  great   French   school,  recall   to   bis 
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memory  bat  a  few  of  tbe  leading 
pietQi^s  10  the  Lazemboorg  — '  Ho- 
mer Deified,'  by  Ingres  ;  '  Tbe 
MMBtcre  of  tbe  Mamelokes/  by 
Horace  Yernefe ;  'The  Bei^n  of 
Terror/  by  MuUer  ;  •  The  Decay 
of  tbe  Romaiw,'  by  Couture  ;  and 
'Daote  and  Virgil/  by  Delacroix. 
Snob  works  as  these  constitute  the 
iooomparable  riches  of  French  art ; 
hot  the  International  Galleries,  with 
few  exceptions,  betray  but  its 
por^y.  Among  these  illustrious 
eieeptioDS,  however,  we  may  enu- 
merate 'St  Francis  d'Assisi/  by 
BeoooviUe  ;  *  St.  Augustine  and 
Sl  Monies/  by  Ary  Schefier ; 
'Sister  of  Charity/  by  Henrtette 
Browne ;  '  The  Martyr/  by  Dela- 
rodie ;  ^  Oxen  going  to  tbe  Plough/ 
bj  Troyoo  ;  '  Ploogbiog/  by  Rosa 
Booheor ;  '  The  Bravos,'  by  Mei- 
sonier ;  *  Les  Cervarolles/  by  Hu- 
bert ;  and  several  reduced  replicas 
by  lYon  of  bis  great  Crimean  and 
Italian  battle-piotnres  at  Versailles, 
eoBtributed  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Blame  sorely  must  rest 
aonewhere,  that  this  list  was  not 
greatly  augmented.  It  is  certainly 
matter  of  regret  that  the  best  at 
least  of  tbe  very  many  French 
works  in  this  country  were  not 
secured  for  tbe  International  Gal- 
leries. '  Soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth insulting  Charles  L/  by  Dela- 
rocfae,  from  Bridgewater  House,  and 
tbe  presenee  of  similar  masterpieces 
by  other  artists,  would  have  shown 
onr  French  allies  that  we  looked  to 
tbeir  honour  even  though  they  were 
indifferent  tbemeelves. 

We  quit  tbe  French  division,  and 
approach  the  German  school,  to  per- 
form a  like  painful  duty.  Here  the 
catalogue  begins  to  reveal  a  suspi- 
cious fact.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  pictores,  it  appears,  are  still  tbe 
property  of  the  painters  themselves. 
They  are  therefore  unsold,  possibly 
DBsnocessful,  works ;  sent  probably 
to  this  country,  as  a  good  market, 
on  speculation,  and  as  such  given 
by  "the  hangers"  places  expressly 
to  decoy  purchasers.  This  is  'Hbe 
shop"  all  over.  A  like  huckstering 
^irit  has  proved  the  curse  of  the/ 


entire  Exhibition.  For  the  mostT 
part  the  display  of  German  pictures  I 
from  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  8ax« 
ony,  and  other  states,  is  so  inefficient, 
that  we  must  refuse  to  accept  it  as  in 
the  least  worthy  of  the  great  Teutonic 
schools. 

Where  do  we  find  tbe  works  of 
Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Hess,  and 
Eaulbacb,  without  whom  German 
art  would  not  exist?  Tbe  only 
man  who  maintains  or  enhances  a 
great  reputation  is  Piloty.  His  pic- 
ture, 'liero  after  the  Burning  of 
Borne/  is  one  of  the  grandest  com- 
positions within  the  Exhibition,  and 
rises  to  the  required  standard  of 
"  Internation." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  coun- 
tries which  have  previously  taken  a 
subordinate  position  now,  in  tbe  ab- 
sence of  their  more  serious  rivals, 
bold  a  first  rank.  Belgium,  doubt- 
less, has  long  boasted  of  a  capital 
school,  second,  indeed,  to  tbe  French, 
and  certainly  less  learned  than  the 
German,  but,  in  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion, it  is  a  question  whether  she 
does  not,  for  tbe  moment,  show  her- 
self supreme  over  all  competitors. 
Gallait's  pictures,  *  Tbe  Ltist  Mo- 
ments of  Count  Egmont/  *  The 
Abdication  of  Charles  V./  and 
^  The  Honours  paid  to  Counts  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn/  have  rightly  be- 
come the  theme  of  universal  eulogy. 
No  grander  productions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  Exhibition.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the 
Latin  nations  of  Europe,  holding 
the  Latin  or  Bomieh  faitb,  possess 
among  themselves  an  art  similar,  if 
not  identical,  in  essential  churacter. 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Bel- 
gian schools  all  belong  to  the  same 
group,  and  form  one  family.  France, 
first  in  power,  is,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, foremost  also  in  art.  Bel- 
gium, rejoicing  in  a  free  constitution, 
and  poesessing  healthful  national 
life,  has  also  a  national  art  vigorous 
and  independent.  Spain  likewise,  in 
tbe  domain  of  pictures,  has,  in  In- 
ternational competition,  established 
her  individual  existence.  Retaining 
slight  reminiscence  of  Velasquez, 
and  giving  still  leas  direct  recogni- 
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tioo  to  Martllo,  she  yet  bears  on 
her  froot  the  traits  of  high  birth 
and    lineage,   tofiises   into    the   old 

Sanoer  the  fresh  life  of  a  vigorous 
itaralism,  and  thos  soars  oo  bold 
wing  into  the  realms  of  sacred  and 
historic  art  Of  the  national  school 
of  Italy,  either  enfranchised  or  en- 
slaved, it  is  difficult  to  speak  in 
tone  correspondent  with  the  warmth 
of  English  sympathies.  Italy,  once 
the  cradle  of  the  arts,  is  now  their 
grave.  In  the  Roman  school  we 
find  weak  imitations  of  Raphael, 
with  eqoiilly  feeble  stodies  from 
well-known  models  hired  on  the 
steps  of  the  Sta  Trinita  ;  and  thus 
by  tnrns  we  get  children  blowing 
babbles,  and  angels  ascending  to 
heaven  ;  the  soft  wax  of  Carlo 
Dolci  giving  place  only  to  the 
hard  petrifled  marble  of  an  emascu- 
lated classic.  In  the  so-called  free 
Italy  of  the  north  and  of  the  south 
we  see  no  signs  of  awakened  geniop. 
Colour  there  is,  showy  but  washy ; 
drawing  academic  but  powerless; 
composition  pretentious  yet  vacant. 
The  Italian  landscape  of  Bid  and 
Massimo  d'Azeglio  is  a  Claude  semi- 
historic,  got  up  at  infinite  labour, 
and  after  all  just  as  like  to  nature 
as  Berlin  worsted-work  or  a  Roman 
mosaic.  One  nation  in  Europe 
pretending  to  liberty  is  still  be- 
neath luly  —  one  only,  and  that  is 
Greece. 

To  the  Latin  nations  we  have 
assigned  a  prominent  position  :  we 
muat  now  give  a  word  to  Russia, 
the  head  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  u  a  little  singular  that  scarcely 
a  single  work  shows  signs  of  the 
Grecian  or  B^z^ntian  style,  so  life- 
less has  fallen  the  once  great  school 
centred  in  Constantinople,  even  to 
extinction.  Another  Tact,  not  a 
little  singular  and  interesting,  is 
here  aieo  on  record  :  Ru^ssia,  it 
seems,  in  the  last  century,  [tossessed 
in  Leritfiky  a  portrait-painter  not 
inferior  to  Reynolds  or  Gains- 
borough, as  testified  by  the  head  of 
'Catherine  II.'  For  the  rest,  this 
novel  collection,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Russia  in  the  International 
council  of  the  arts,  is  in  no  way  dis- 
tinctive of  her  people,  mannersi  or 


customs.  All  schools  —  the  historic, 
the  sacred,  the  romantic,  the  natu- 
ralistic, with  genre,  animal,  and 
landscape  superadded  —  are  here 
imitated  with  the  delusive  notes 
of  the  mockingbird.  Russia,  how- 
ever, like  Turkey,  seems  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  throw- 
ing off  Eastern  prescriptions,  and 
taking  to  the  garb  and  modes  of  the 
West 

Catholic  countries,  like  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  are,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  realms  of  art,  one  and  indivisible. 
So  likewise  are  the  Protestant  na- 
tions:— Holland,  Sweden,    Norway, 
Denmark,    and     even     Switzerland, 
may,  in   matters  of  art,   faith,   and 
practice,   be    classed    in    one    con- 
federation of    kindred   states.      The 
contrast  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
tcfetant,    and    Latin    and    Teutonic 
pictures,    is   nowhere   more    marked 
than  in  the  neighbonriog  territories 
of  Belgium   and   Holland  —  a  con- 
trast  made   the    more   striking    by 
immediate     juxtaposition.      Belgian 
art  is  vast  in  its  dimensions,  soaring 
in   its   imagination,    fervent    in   its 
emotion.      Modem    Dutch   pictures, 
like  their  Dutch  cabinet  ancestors, 
are  small  in  size,  humble  in  subject, 
and   for  emotion    painters  seem   to 
rest    content    with     plain   common 
sense.       In      Protestant      Norway, 
Sweden,    and    Denmark,   are    found 
the  same  mental  phases.     But  these 
territories  not   being  prolific  in  cm- 
cifixions,     entombments,     ascensions, 
or   assumptions,  the  very  absence  of 
the  supernatural  seems  to  give    all 
the  freer  influx  and  outburst  to  the 
simple  yet  heartfelt  domestic  affec- 
tions.    Tideman   is    the  Faed   and 
the  Wilkie  of  the  north,  and   like 
the   German    Lef«ing,    the   disciple 
and  apostle  of  Protestantism,     iiis 
'  Administration    of   the    Sacrament 
to  Sick  Persons  and   Cripples  in  a 
Norwegian  Hot,'   and    *  The    Cate- 
chisation    by  a    Schoolmaster   in  a 
Norwegian    Country    Church,'   also 
'  The  Interior  of  a  Laplander's  Hot,' 
and  of  ^  A    Fisherman's   Hut,'   l>y 
Hdckert,     are     among     the     most 
trathtnl,  earnest,    and  vigorous  pic- 
tures    in     the    whole     Exhibition. 
Nations,  when  they  bring  into  con- 
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lereDee  tbetr  natiooal  arts,  oagh\ 
as  in  tbne  grapbic  works,  to  be 
able  to  fibow  na  sometbing  dietiDct- 
tive  of  climate,  natnral  geograpby, 
religion,  pdicy,  or  maonerf.  It  »  a 
Bti^a  npoD  Earopean  art,  a  charge 
wLieb  the  present  Exbibition  goes 
latber  to  confirm  iban  rebot,  that 
jHciores,  like  the  dress  and  roaDoers 
of  all  peoples,  are  now  fashioDed 
after  fome  ooe  accepted  standard, 
and  bave  thus  lost  the  individaal 
triits  of  personal  originality.  Bat 
these  ooantries  of  the  north,  these 
ScaodinaTiaD  races  of  the  moontain, 
the  forest,  and  the  fiord,  tell  as  in 
aoaocostomed  brogne  new  and  start- 
tiog  facts.  These  people,  together 
vidi  the  Swiss,  cherish  a  moon- 
taiaeer's  love  of  ooontry,  and  thus 
they  give  us  landscapes  which 
shadow  forth  the  grandeur  of  the 
storm,  which  embooy  the  boldness 
of  impending  rock,  the  terror  of  the 
niahing  torrent,  and  the  trne  poetry 
of  nature's  wildest  elementfi,  let 
looee  in  fory.  Saw-mills  tomed  by 
a  mountain  stream,  G ode's  'Nor- 
wegian Pine  .Forest,'  Boo's  'Sea 
Birds  by  the  Dght  of  the  Midnight 
8n),'  and  Larsson's  'Waterfall  in 
Norway,'  reveMl  to  the  knowledge- 
searching  eye  physical  wonders 
which  make  these  somewhat  out- 
cast lands  a  haunt  for  craving  ima- 

gfalltiOD. 

We  shall  not  presume,  within  re- 
Dainiog  limits,  to  discoss  the  diffi- 
cult and  vexed  question  of  national 
or  International  sculpture.  A  col- 
lection so  extended  and  varied,  the 
most  complete  indeed  ever  brought 
together,  calls  for  deliberate  and 
detailed  crltictsoL  Suffice  it,  at  all 
efents  for  the  present,  to  indicate 
the  line  of  study  and  a  basis  for 
ckssification.  The  sculptnre  of 
SMdern  Europe,  then,  may  be  fitly 
divided  into  tbe  Gles^ic  the  Ro- 
mantic, and  the  Naturalistic,  and 
each  of  theee  admits  again  of  far- 
ther subdivisioa  Portrait  •  sculp- 
ture can  be  thrown,  if  desired,  into 
a  group  of  its  own ;  but  rather  we 
mild  prefer  to  criticise  each  bust 
sod  figure  according  to  its  style 
snd  art-treatment,  and  therefore  to 
nsTBhal  marble  portraits,  like  more 


imaginative  works,  into  the  Classic 
of  the  toga,  seen  in  Gibson's  'Peel'  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  tbe  Romantic 
and  the  Naturalistic,  foand  happily 
to  blend  in  Monro's  '  Sound  of  the 
Sheir  and  'Child's  Play;'  and,  last- 
ly, the  decided  Natural ibtlc,  a  good 
example  of  which  is  afforded  by 
Marochetti's  equestrian  statue  of 
Carlo  Alberto,  dressed  in  modern 
regimentals,  and  supported  by  Pied- 
montese  soldiers  bearing  mnskets 
and  knspsackp.  Scnlpture  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  like  paint- 
ing, has  the  advantage  of  tracing 
back  its  history,  and  thas  the 
origin  of  the  modern  European 
schools  is  given  In  works  such  as 
'  Tbe  Fury  of  Athanias,'  by  Flax- 
man  ;  tbe  *  Venus,'  by  Canova,  the 
'  Jason '  and  '  The  Triumph  of  Alex- 
ander,' by  Thorwaldeen.  In  these 
examples  **  tbe  Classic  '*  forms  the 
root  ;  "  the  Romantic, "  however, 
buds  and  blossoms  as  it  were 
thereupon  into  the  prettioess  of 
more  recent  times.  Mr.  Gibson,  in 
his  *  Venus'  and  'Pandora,'  colour- 
ed after  the  supposed  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  may  be  received  as  the 
living  type  of  the  classic  or  antiqae 
renaissance.  Other  sculptors,  espe- 
cially, as  might  be  expected,  those 
given  to  R  >man  residence,  follow  in 
the  same  line.  Mr.  Gatley's  grand 
bas-relief,  'Pharaoh  and  his  Army 
in  the  Red  Sea,'  may  be  qooted  as 
an  example  of  the  historic  si^le 
and  type  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  in- 
fused with  naturalistic  truth  and 
vigour  by  close  study  of  the  living 
model.  Mr.  Story,  In  his  noble 
figure  'Sibilla  Libica,'  falling  under 
the  same  category,  Inclines  still 
more  to  naturalism,  under  the 
legitimate  inepiration  of  Michael 
Angelo's  '  Sibyles '  in  the  Ststine. 
Mr.  Foley's  '  Ino  and  Bacchup,'  Mr. 
Card  weirs  'Diana,*  and  Mr.  FaIIer*8 
*•  Rhodope, '  are  examples  of  the 
Classic  gliding  into  tbe  softened 
grace  and  witching  charms  of  "  the 
Romantic."  The  Romantic  indeed 
is,  for  the  most  part,  more  popular 
and  more  readily  nnderstood  than 
the  Classic,  which  tends  to  the 
severe  and  the  cold,  and  is  content 
to  appeal   to  the   learned  few,  and 
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coartfl  DOt  the  applaase  of  theChold  their  owd.  Eoglbh  ^lasB, 
HDcaltared  multitade.  Our  Eog- )  porcelaiOi  pottery,  farmtore,  iroQ- 
lish  school,  ranged  in  the  British  castiogs,  and  works  in  the  precioaa 
Pictare  Qalleries,  at  present  teods  metals,  are  all  proooaoced  firsNrate, 
to  ^  the  Roman tia"  We  may  and  can  be  only  approached  or 
quote  Bailj's  '  Eve/  Durham's  surpassed  by  CoDtineDtal  rivals  ia 
*  Hermiooe/  Macdowell's  *  Day  points  of  some  direct  specialty.  We 
Dream, '  MarshalVs  '  Griselda,'  as  believe,  however,  it  will  be  found, 
leading  examples  of  this  winning  not  withstanding  the  training  given 
style.  Without  quoting  th^  names  to  many  thousand  students  in  the 
of  individual  artists,  we  would  say  Government  Schools  of  Art,  that  oar 
generally  that  our  English  sculp-  fEnglish  manufacturers  are  still,  ia  a 
ture  is  wanting  in  the  precision,  cer-  i great  degree,  dependent  upon  for- 
tainty,  and  power  which  come  of  eign  artists  for  designa  Of  tliis  we 
knowledge,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  give  two  signal  examples  :  '  The 
gladly  takes  refuge  in  a  sentiment.  Poetry  of  Great  Britain, '  manufac- 
As  belonging  to  a  somewhat  natural-  tnred  by  Mr.  Hancock,  but  designed 
istic  Btjle — Nature  as  known  in  the  and  modelled  by  Signer  Monti  ;  and 
middle  ages  —  we  may  quote  Wool-  a  Vase,  figures  in  alto  relievo,  eze- 
ner's  'L^rd  Bacon'^a  figure  strong  en  ted  at  the  command  of  the  late 
in  individual  character.  This  artist's  Prince  Consort,  by  Messrs.  Hunt 
admirable  busts  of  Tennyson,  Sedge-  and  Baskell,  but  designed  and 
wick,  and  Maurice,  are  likewise  na-  chased  by  a  French  artist,  Tor- 
ture, in  the  reading  and  sense  tanately  for  us,  well  known  in 
of  a  Pre  Raphaelite  picture,  every  England — Antbine  Yechte. 
wrinkle  a  facsimile,  only  surpassed,  The  year  1862,  a  sequel  to  1851, 
indeed,  by  Denner's  portraits,  and  [will  long  remain  memorable  in  the 
not  unlike  them.  The  works  of  annals  of  Art.  The  history  of  the 
Signer  Monti  are  striking  examples  past  should  encourage  but  not  ab- 
of  "  sensation  sculpture.*'  Lastly,  as  solutely  satisfy  u&  The  present 
belonging  to  direct  and  vigorous  Exhibition  is  not  a  standpomt  for 
naturalism,  we  must  not  forget  one  .complaisant  stagnation,  bat  a  start- 
of  the  most  original  and  nervous  '  point  to  further  progression.  We 
works  of  the  year,  *  The  Grapplers,*  have  still  each  day  around  us,  in 
by  Molin,  a  bronze  group  from  our  national  monuments,  public 
Sweden,  placed  in  the  centre  of  ^edifice.^,  and  our  too  utilitariao 
the  nave.  (manufactures,  melancholy  proof  that 

The  vast  territories  in  the  Inter-  (England  has  yet  much  to  learn,  and 
national  Exhibition  devoted  to  raw  /that  on^  artists,  manufacturers,  and 
materials    and    manufactures   extend  /people  are  as  yet  but  at   the  por- 
over  an  area  of  twenty  acres  1     No    tals  of  the  great  temple  of  Art.     It 
living    individual     is     supposed    to    is  possible    that   another  ten    years 
have  traversed  every  square   foot  of   may  again  test  our  capability  and  our 
this  rich  domain,  and  we   shall  not    advance.     The  past  and  the  future, 
attempt  to  describe  or  criticise  what   then,   alike  demand    that    Eoglaod^s 
is  beyond  the  strength  of  any  one  .efforts  should  not  relax.     Art  edu- 
human   being  to  compass.      For  the  'cation    throughout    the    length    and 
moment  let  us  rest  content  with  the  I  breadth  of  the  land,  extending  from 
echo  of  general  opinion.     It  is  then,  .village   school    to    university,  secor- 
we  believe,  on  all    hands  conceded,  'ing  to  artisans  practical  skill  and  to 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  arts    our  future  legislators    a    knowledge 
and    manufactures    have    made    not   of  essential  priociple  —  this  becomes 
only    appreciable    but    in    some   di-    for  us  each  year  more  and   more  a 
.^rections     incredible     advance.        It   national  necessity.     The  Great  Ex- 
(Ib,    too,     generally    admitted     that   hibitiou    must    win     for    us    these 
four  English    manufacturers,    in    the    benefits,  otherwise  it  will  fail  in  its 
^fierce    competition,    are    found     to   highest  and  true  intent. 
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Wi  are  all  born  zoologiatp.  The  mach  of  the  original  instiDct  —  the 
bontiog  iDBtinct  Btill  exists  id  every  nataral  love  of  prey  takes  the  form 
man  io  some  shape  or  other ;  not  of  a  mere  love  of  collectiog.  Sach 
d€8tro}ed  by  civilisatioD,  bat  only  men  become  banters  of  books,  ao- 
devetoped  and  modified  into  a  ban-  camalators  of  old  manascripts,  an  to- 
died  ramificationsL  When  he  has  graphs,  copper  tokens  —  or  even  of 
DO  longer  to  dig  for  his  roots,  or  postage  -  stamps,  which  seems  the 
hunt  down  his  game  and  his  venison  new  female  form  of  the  collecting 
—  when  the  forced  potatoes  and  mania.  The  man,  in  short,  is  miser- 
strawberries  come  to  table  in  due  able  who  has  nothing  to  hont. 
ffsson,  or  oat  of  season,  by  grace  Bot  zoology  —  the  capture  of  a 
of  the  gardener,  and  the  steaks  and  living  prey  in  some  form  —  iBplainly 
the  matton  find  their  way  into  hi%  the  natural  instinct  still.  We  are 
kitcbeo  with  no  labour  of  his  own  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  deny 
spear  and  bow — betakes  to  banting  the  hif(her  motives  which  may  and 
fomeihiDg  else.  It  matters  won-  do  inflaence  the  stodent  of  natare. 
derfdly  little  what  If  the  animal  The  nataralist,  if  he  deserves  the 
iaBtincta  are  still  strong  within  name,  feels,  no  doabt,  a  deep  and 
him,  he  sends  his  horses  (if  he  has  absorbing  interest  in  the  study  of 
tieis)  down  to  Melton  or  Market  the  wonders  of  creation.  But  it  is 
Harbonmgb,  and  gallops  madly  eqaally  true,  whether  he  be  inclined 
after  an  animal  which,  after  all,  is  or  not  to  confess  it,  that  the  motive 
not  good  to  eat,  which  he  preserves  which  has  first  led  him  to  such 
and  cherishes  at  much  pains  and  investigations,  and  famished  him 
cost,  and  then  congratulates  himself  with  patience  in  the  pursait,  has 
upon  destroying  as  vermin.  Or —  been  as  much  a  natural  propensity 
if  be  votes  that  slow  —  he  goes  off  —  call  it  what  you  will  —  as  in  the 
to  Norway  to  kill  salmon,  to  Cen-  fisherman  or  the  fox  •  honter.  The 
tral  Africa  to  shoot  elephants  and  love  of  analysis  in  the  philosopher, 
hippopotami,  to  the  Nile  to  slaugh-  is  but  what  scent  is  in  the  blood- 
ter  flamingoes,  or  to  the  North  Sea  hound  :  both  are  acting  in  accord- 
to  have  bis  "  Season  with  the  Sea-  ance  with  a  law  of  their  natore, 
bones."  Supposing  his  tastes  to  and  so  far  are  acting  right.  When 
take  a  quieter  range,  he  rents  his  a  widower  marries  a  second  wife 
moor  in  Scotland,  or  walks,  rod  in  '*  for  the  sake  of  his  children "  — 
hand,  on  an  angling  tour  through  when  a  politician  accepts  office  "in 
Walei.  Do  none  of  these  suit  him,'  the  hope  of  being  able  to  serve  his 
be  becocneti,  io  some  form  or  other,  country,"  —  we  all  accept  the  avowed 
a  naturalist  or  a  physiologist;  and,  motives  as  a  perfectly  honest  state- 
instead  of  a  stable  of  thorough-  ment;  knowing,  at  the  same  time, 
breds  or  a  doable  barrelled  breech-  that  office  is  honourable  and  plea- 
loader,  he  sets  op  a  geological  ham-  sant,  and  believing  that  the  lady  is 
mer  or  an  aquarium.  He  hunts  not  altogether  disagreeabl&  We 
animals  which  have  been  dead  for  trust  our  friends  the  naturalists, 
ages,  or  which,  in  popular  belief,  who  are  generally  very  pleasant 
are  not  animals  at  all.  In  very  people,  will  not  accuse  us  of  ignor- 
qniel  men  —  where  the  softening  mg  the  higher  aspects  of  their  pur- 
prooesMS  of  social  refinement  have  suits,  because  we  believe  a  nataral 
worn  away  not  merely  the  caudal  instinct  to  underlie  them  in  every 
appendage  of  the  original  type,  but  case.      Heaven    help   us  all,  if  the 

'  British  Concholofcy.'    Yol.  I.  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells.     By  John  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S.,  Aa    Van  Voorst. 
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commoneBt  iostiocts  of  oar  natare 
never  lead  to  good. 

The  hantiDg  -  pasBiOD  shows  itself 
verj  early.  The  child  forsakes  the 
handsomest  and  most  expeosive 
plaything  yoa  can  give  him  for 
"somethiog  alive"  —  the  uglier  and 
the  "nastier/'  in  narserymaid's 
language,  the  more  attractive ;  it 
looks  more  like  the  real  thing  — 
fera  natura.  A  kitten  may  do 
very  well  for  girls ;  but  to  the  boy 
—  nnless  his  honest  natural  tastes 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  afore- 
said nurserymaid's  ideas  of  "nasti- 
ness  "  —  the  young  bat  and  the  newt 
are  much  more  interesting  pets, 
and  there  is  intense  excitement  in 
their  capture,  dead  or  alive.  Un- 
fortunately, this  being  ^'vei^  fond 
of  animals'*  admits  too  orten  of 
the  same  explanation  as  in  Master 
Thomas  Tulliver'a  case— **  fond  of 
throwing  stones  at  them;"  but, 
even  then,  it  is  merely  the  samis 
passion  in  the  more  savage  and  un- 
sophisticated form  ;  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  any  real  cruelty  of 
disposition :  the  act  may  be  cruel, 
but  the  intention  is  not  so.  The 
grouse  might  complain  of  the  gun 
quite  as  reasonably  as  the  frogs  of 
the  stones;  the  fact  of  the  former 
being  eatable  is  but  the  flimsiest  of 
excuses.  And  when  the  sportsman 
sells  his  game  wholesale  to  the 
London  poulterer,  we  confess  our 
own  sympathies  could  go  more 
readily  with  the  poacher  or  the 
schoolboy. 

The  interest  in  •  animal  life  con- 
tinues strong,  even  where  this 
innate  hunting  propensity  has, 
from  circumstances;  been  little  de- 
veloped, or  been  weakened  from 
want  of  opportunities  for  its  exer- 
cise. It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  raise,  in  the  majority  of  ordinary 
people,  any  real  enthusiasm  for 
literature,  for  machinery,  for  art  or 
science  of  any  kind.  Even  pictures 
are  comparatively  indifferent  to 
them  —  that  is,  to  their  eyes  the 
broadly  -  coloured  lithograph  is  as 
pleasing  as  the  most  delicate  touch 
of  the  master.  Bat  show  them 
something   alive,   explain    familiarly 


its  structure  and  its  habits,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  become  interested 
at  once.  All  other  tastes  are  to  a 
great  extent  a  matter  of  education. 
It  will  take  many  generation*,  with 
all  our  art -galleries  and  schools  of 
design,  to  educate  the  eye  of  the 
million  to  any  real  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  form  and  the  har- 
monies of  colour;  but  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  have  a  natural  interest 
for  all.  We  are  told  that,  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  the  skill- 
ed workmen  cluster  round  the 
machinery,  the  ladies  admire  the 
'*  pretty  things,"  the  art -enthu- 
siasts, or  those  who  wish  to  be 
considered  so,  throng  the  picture 
galleries  and  criticise  the  stataary; 
but  every  soul  that  has  a  pair  of 
eyes,  from  the  peer  to  the  pedlar, 
goes  with  an  unanimous  interest  to 
see  an  infant  hippopotamus  or  a 
new  monkey.  It  appears  to  be 
rather  the  fashion  for  scientific 
naturalists  to  joke  about  the  un- 
disguised contempt  which  village 
ignorance  shows  for  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  which  they 
themselves  are  at  so  much  pains  to 
collect  and  examine;  we  confess 
that  we  rather  suspect  them  of  a 
little  harmless  exaggeration  on  tliis 
point ;  a  quaint  expression  of  as- 
tonishment upon  ** Jack's"  part 
serves  perhaps,  occasionally,  to  carry 
off,  by  way  of  foil,  a  scientific  ob- 
servation which  the  writer  finds  it 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the  too 
careless  reader.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  ourselves  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  a  common  labourer 
become  strongly  interested,  after  a 
few  weeks'  excavating  work,  in  the 
palaeontologist's  researches ;  hand- 
ling the  old  bones  tenderly,  '*as  if 
he  loved  them,*'  speculating,  in  bis 
own  fashion,  as  to  their  probable 
owners,  and  evidently  picking  up 
more  of  even  the  scientific  nomen- 
clature than  he  cared  to  commit  to 
his  own  powers  of  pronunciation. 

It  is  a  very  happy  thing  indeed, 
that  the  study  of  Geology  and  of 
Natural  History  in  all  its  branches 
should  be  spreading  so  generally 
amongst  us ;  that    outdoor    acienoe 
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aboold  pot  on  iocreasing  attractions  with  a  bead  io  which  lobster's  eyes 
for  this  bard -worked  and  shop-  were  set,  a  limpet -shell  forming  a 
boiiDd  geoeratioo.  We  caooot  all  Gfainese-Iookiog  hat,  and,  for  the 
of  US  rent  grouse -shootiogs,  or  go  rest  of  him,  literally  a  man  of  shell?, 
to  *'  The  Shires"  for  oar  haotiog,  clothed  in  a  fantastic  drapery  of 
even  on  Hr.  Sawyer's  economical  coloured  sea -weed,  and  presenting 
prioctplea ;  we  cannot  get  even  the  altogether  a  Robinson  -  Crnsoe  sort 
commonest  fishing  and  shooting,  or  of  appearance,  not  without  interest 
sport  of  any  kind  without  expense  to  the  youthful  mind.  An  *^£ato- 
snd  inconvenience,'  or  having  to  ask  mologist,"  'we  remember,  used  to 
bvours  of  one's  neighbour?,  which  be  frequently  his  companion — msde 
is  worse.  Let  us  be  very  thankful  up  of  beetles  chiefly;  in  the  indi- 
tbat,  while  the  pressure  of  civilisa-  yidoal  whom  we  rather  think  came 
tion  cots  these  natural  pleasures  into  our  own  possession  as  "a  pre- 
diort,  and  confines  them  to  the  few  sent  from  Brighton,''  a  large  dried 
in  our  thickly  -  peopled  bland,  edu-  spider  formed  an  appropriate  hand 
cation  is  at  the  same  time  advancing  with  outspread  fingers ;  altogether 
aU  the  natural  sciences,  cultivating  a  more  unpleasant  and  unclean- 
healthful  tastes,  and  pointing  out  looking  personage.  We  will  not 
to  the  student  of  nature  a  wide  say,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that 
and  open  field  in  which  no  man  we  quite  expected  to  meet  either 
will   hinder   him.  the   conchologist   or   the   entomolo- 

Goochology  has  scarcely  kept  gist  of  real  life  in  such  entirely 
pace  in  popular  estimation  with  its  professional  costume  ;  still  —  as 
rival  sciences.  It  may  have  been  so  Fraser  Tytler  could  not  help  form- 
fiir  happy  in  its  retirement,  that  it  ing  a  notion  of  a  "  Rural"  Dean  as 
has  hilberto  escaped  the  question-  ^*  going  about  with  a  daisy  in  his 
able  honoors  of  criticism.  It  was  hat" — there  did  seem  a  fitness  in  the 
commonly  considered  to  be  —  what  nature  of  thinffs  that  some  hint  of 
it  is  not — a  mere  collection  and  the  professional  status  should  trans- 
dassification  of  shells,  so  as  to  look  pire  m  the  outward  man. 
pretty  in  a  cabinet  Much  that  was  After  all,  one  is  led  to  wonder 
caUed  conchology  in  days  gone  by  sometimes  how  it  is  that  we  do 
DO  donbt  went  very  littJe  further,  not  all  grow  up  conchologists.  To 
Shells  were  even  scoured  and  pol-  judge  from  the  numberless  figures 
iahed,  and  beautified^  by  some  who  to  be  seen  in  summer  holiday-time 
passed  as  oonchologists,  until  some  on  every  coast,  of  all  sizes  and  ages, 
of  Uietr  most  interesting  character-  wandering  about  at  low  water,  and 
istics  were  almost  lost  —  a  process  stooping  down  and  poking  amongst 
as  heterodox  in  the  sight  of  a  true  the  debris  of  the  last  tide,  or  rout- 
oolkctor  as  the  polishing  off  the  ing  in  holes  in  the  rocks,  one  would 
precious  rost  from  the  relics  of  the  think  that  the  habits  of  the  moUusca 
antiquary.  A  cabinet  of  shells  was  were  the  most  popular  of  all  studies. 
ooDsidered  rather  as  a  young  lady's  It  is  puzzling  to  know  what  ordi- 
apology  for  natural  history  than  nary  people  do  pick  up  on  the  sea- 
anytbing  else,  though  it  was  vaguely  shore,  or  what  they  expect  to  find, 
supposed  that  there  was  hero  and  The  industry  of  the  children  in  that 
there  a  man  who  had  a  mania  for  way  ip,  of  course,  easily  accounted 
collecting,  and  was  supposed  to  for.  To  them  there  is,  in  the  first 
know  something  aboot  what  he  place,  the  delight  of  either  taking 
picked  up.  **The  Conchologist"  off  shoes  and  stockings,  and  wading 
who  formed  the  ideal  of  our  own  ad  Ithitum  (an  indulgence  to  which 
childhood  we  remember  distinctly,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  mammas 
He  was  to  be  seen  in  the  win-  and  nurses  have  of  late  years  given 
dows  of  sea-side  curiosity  -  shops —  io),  or  of  getting  thoroughly  wet 
a  little  figure,  with  his  name  very  through  to  the  detriment  of  the 
properly    labelled    at    the    bottom,   same  garments  —  always   a   delight- 
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fai  coDtraYeDtion  of  the  proprieties,  its    oompaniona   scarcely   less    won- 

To     tbem,    besides,    everything     is  droos   than  if  it  were  a  messenger 

treasure  -  trove,  from    a  dead  conger  from  a   world  of  spirits.      We  half 

to  a  live  sand-hoppe^.     Bat   those  believe    still     the     pleasant     fancy 

middle-aged    females  1    it   oaght    to  which  we  accepted,  as  philosophical 

be  nothing  less  than  an  intense  de-  truth   in    boyhood,  that  the  hollow 

▼otion    to  science    that  can    induce  shell  which  we  were  never  tired  of 

them    to   forget   the   cat-like    ab-  putting    to   our   ear  could   tell    in 

horrence   of   water   which    most   of  those  **  sonorous  cadences"  of  com- 

them  have  in   their  inland  charac-  ing  storms  at  sea,  or  sounded  only 

terp,  and  to  stand  for  hours,  as  we  when   the   tide    was    coming    in  — 

have  watched  them    with  unfeigned  which     it    always    was,    on     that 

amusement  stooping  over  pools  and  theory ;    it  was   one   of   those   de- 

jmking    in   the   sand    in    the   most  lightful   natural   miracles  which  we 

ridiculous  of  all  attitudes  under  the  are    more  thankful   to  the  poet  for 

difficulties  of  modern  costume,  mak-  having    canonised    than    to   science 

ing    such    an    unnecessarily    liberal  for  explaining  away  —  that  the  shell 

display  to  the  spectator  of  what,  by  had  ''  imbibed  its  pearly  lustre*' 

an  equally  liberal  figure  of  speech,  ..,    ,^ 

we    will     call     their    anklea        5^h08e  \n%^?      ^'^  porch-where,    when 

'^  common    objects    of    the  sea -side,"  Hit   chariot '  wheel    itanda    midway    in    the 

and    their     inysterioM     (jccupation,  8h.kr«ni.  .nd  it  .wrt.n.-th.„.ppiy 

were    toe    subject    or    much     medtta-  its  polished  Ups  to  your  attentive  ear, 

tion    on    our    part    lone    before    Mr.  ^°^  ^^  remembers  its  august  abodes, 


And     marmurt 
there."  ♦ 


as     the     ocetua. 


Leech's  clever  sketch  immortalised 
them.  Sea-anemones,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  be  told,  are  the  object  of  Strange  as  it  may  i^eem,  the 
search  ;  but  this  passion  for  poking  zoologist  finds  the  sea  more  fertile 
and  picking  up  existed  long  before  Id  living  forms  than  the  land, 
nerves  went  out  and  actinia  came  Homer  was  le8s  happy  than  his 
into  fashion  ;  when  those  animals  wont  is  in  his  epithets,  though  he 
would  have  been  rejected  with  dis-  spoke  to  the  popular  belief,  when 
gust  by  most  of  the  fair  discoverers,  he  calls  earth  <^aiCooc  dla,  as  though 
with  some  imprecation  of  feminine  **  life  -  teeming"  were  its  distinctive 
ignorance  against  '*  thoee  horrid  epithet.  **  Barren"  the  ocean  may 
jelly-fish.'*  It  most  be  the  entire  be,  as  it  is  called,  but  not  in  the 
strangeness  of  marine  forms,  animal  Knse  of  untenanted.  Its  forms  of 
and  vegetable,  which  so  fascinates  hoth  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 
the  most  careless  inland  observers,  widespread  and  manifold.  Mr.  Dar- 
We  tread  upon  beetles  and  crush  win  declares  that  the  annihilation  of 
out  insect  life,  without  a  thought,  a  forest  would  not  entail  such  loss 
in  the  familiar  forms  of  the  way-  of  animal  life  as  the  destruction  of 
side;  the  various  species  of  grass  a  bed  of  sea -weed  on  the  shoi^es  of' 
are  to  most  eyes  of  no  more  interest  Terra  del  Fnega  The  variel^  of 
than  so  many  worsteds  in  nature's  living  marine  forms  which  may 
carpet.  But  on  the  sea-shore,  below  come  under  the  observation  of  any 
high -water  mark,  every  object  we  ordinarily  curious  explorer  at  the 
meet  with  has  somewhat  of  the  sea-side  is  far  greater  than  he  would 
charm  of  novelty  and  wonder.  It  have  conceived  ;  Mr.  Kingsley  gives 
is  a  revelation  from  that  fathom-  nearly  a  page  of  names  of  distinct 
less   world  whose   unknown   depths   species    which    might    possibly    be 


are  mysteries  even  to  the  learned. 
We  feel  that  every  weed  and  shell 
we   handle   might   possibly  have   a 


fuotid  under  a   si  ogle   krge     atone 
near  1r  w- water  mark,  f 
More  than  one  writer  has  grown 


tale  to  tell  us  of  its  dwelling  and   eUitfuent,  discoursing  of  the  wonders 


*  W.  S.  Landor 


f  *aiaucafl,'p.  108. 
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tbftt  are  to  be  seen  in  looking  down  Mting  aocoont  of  hia  Antarctic  yoyage 

ioto  the  calm    clear  watere    of  the  (wL  t  p.  202),  says,  *I  have  no  doubt 

Arctic  Seas  or  the  Indian    Ocean;  that^  from  however  great  a  depth  w©  may 

hot,  after  all,  yon  can  see  bnt  to  the  ^  enabled  to  briog  up  the  mud  and 

depth  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  fa-  ?>?~«^  the  bed  of  the  ocean  we  ahaU 

tbLs;   and  what  little  can  be  dig-  ^f  them  teemmg  wit^  animal  hfe;  the 

r„^„^„-i  ^„i„  «,u^f-  -^„,  «„-;«-;♦«  Av.  extreme  preaaure  at  the  greatest  depth, 

wtered  only  whets  year  coriosi^  for  ^^  ^^^  ^          ^^  ^g.^^  ^^  crealurea! 

the  nodisooYerablc^     ,^  J^\  ^^  Hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  de- 

Biys,  *  It  IS  mach  like  the  brick  which  termine  this  point  beyond  a  thousand  fa- 

the  Greek  fool  carried  about   as  a  thoma;  but  from  that  depth  sheliash 

sample  of  the  house  be  had  to  let"  have  been  brought  up   with  the  mud.' 

Tlie  real  wonders  lie  below.     '*  There  StiU  greater    depths  have  been  lately 

is  that  leviathan/'     There,  as  some  reached  in  recovering  the  Mediterranean 

think,   hage  forms  of  ancient   type,  telegraph-cable,  and  with  the  same  re- 

seldom  visiting  this  upper  air,  live  suits." 

and  move  still,  and  have  their  being.  He   speaks   in   another   place    of 

Look  carefully  as  you   pace    along  star  fishes  obtained   by  Dr.   Wallich 

the  shore,  and   you    may    possihiy  jq  the  Arctic    Sea,  retaining   their 

pick  up  one  of  the  vertebrc  of  a  colours,  at  1260  fathoms,  and  of  a 

sea-ecrpent,  and  so  settle  that  vexed  «  crustacean     of     bright     colours  " 

question    at  once    and    forever,  and  ^hich     some     Swedish     naturalists 

immortalise   yourself  in    the   annals  recently  brought   up   from  a  depth 

of  soology  by  its   production.      As  of  1400  fathoms ;    facts  which  are 

to  the  existence  of  such  a  creature  not    only   rather    puzzling    to    the 

—  call    him    in    scieotiSo   language  received  notions  or   the  effects  and 

£wi/tt«ittnM,  or  what  you  will  — all  transmission    of     light,    bat    throw 

that  we  can  say  is,  men  have  been  gome  doubt   upon    Sir   R    Murchi- 

hsDg,  and   no  doubt  very  properly  gon's  theory  (as  he  seems  fairly  to 

hoDg,  on  far  less  conclusive  evidence,  admit*)  that  "some  of  the  Silurian 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  sea-beds   were   formed    in    compara* 

Craoa  of  lower   ocean.     Those   hid-  tively  shallow  waters,"  because  they 

den  depths  are  not  only  the    grave  are  found  to  conUin  coloured  shells, 

where  the  lost  seaman  sleeps,  The    importance    of    Conchology 

**  Of  whoM  bones  are  coral  made,"  as    a    special    study  has  been    very 

bat  are   the    birth-place   and    the  much    increased  by  the  advance  of 

direlliog    of    living    creatures    pro-  geological     inquiry,    especially      the 

bably  unknown  to  us.    For  there  is  palseontological  branch  of  it.     Shells 

DO  question  that  animal  life   exists  have    been    called    the    ^  medals   of 

at  a  depth    which    was   long    con-  creation;*^  they  are  the  impressions 

sidered  incompatible  with   such  ex-  left  by  nature  of  the  past  eras  of  her 

isteoce.     Now  and   then,  the  deep-  history.     In    nearly    all    foseiliferous 

sea  lead  brings  us  np  some  tidings  strata  the  shells   are  numerous  and 

from  the  world  below.    Some  popu-  various,    while     comparatively    few 

lar  writers  have   recorded    it   as    a  other    traces   of  animal  life  remain, 

marvel    that    certain    mollusks    and  They   are   more   durable    and  more 

testacea    have    been     dredged    up  easily    preserved    than   most   of  the 

aliTe   from  depths    of    upwards   of  lower    organisms  —  worms,    for    in- 

two  hundred  fathoms.    Mr.  Jeffreys  stance,  which  leave  few  intelligible 

will  tell   us    that   these   are   mere  traces;    while  the    higher    forms  of 

sporters   in   the   shallows  compared  animal  life  are  necessarily  rare,  ex- 

with  those   whose  better    acquaint-  cept   under   peculiar    circumstances. 

SDce  we  are  now  gradually  making.  The   presence   of  certain  species  of 

"It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  to  mollusks   gives    us    a   clue    to    the 

what  depihamoUuscan  life  extends.  The  depth    of    the    sea    during    former 

late  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  in  the  inter-  geological    epochs^    and     the    com- 

♦  Murchison'  'SUuria,*  third  edit,  p.  674. 
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parative  distribution  of  land  and  that  these  are  fresb-water  drifts  is 
water.  If  we  ezamine,  for  iostaDoe,  established  by  the  fact  that  the 
any  bed  of  the  primary,  secondary,  shells  associated  with  them  are  all 
or  tertiary  formations,  it  is  from  the  either  land  and  fresh-water  shells, 
fossil  shells  which  it  contains  that  or  shells  of  marine  mollasks  inha- 
we  can  alone  jadge  with  any  accu-  biting  the  coast,  all  of  which  may 
racy  as  to  its  relative  age  and  have  been  washed  np  by  the 
satare,  or  its  former  position  tide,  or  the  reflux  of  an  estnarine 
with  regard  to  other  strata.  And  river.  One  curious  fact  which  has 
these  are  questions  which  are  daily  been  pat  forward  by  those  who 
acqairiog  an  additional  interest,  claim  a  very  high  antiquity  for  the 
DOW  that  the  tertiary  strata  are  human  race,  in  explanation  of  the 
becoming  the  subjects  of  research  noo  -  occurrence  of  human  fossils, 
with  regard  to  the  first  appearance  may  be  less  generally  known  to  Eog- 
of  man.  Without  any  attempt  to  lish  readers.  Dariitg  the  Datch  war 
discuss  what  seems  at  present  a  of  independence  there  took  place 
very  large  qaestion  with  very  small  several  "amphibious  battles,"  as  Mr. 
data,  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  Motley  calls  them,  upon  the  Haar- 
one  or  two  points  in  which  the  de-  lem  See  f  and  there  must  also,  from 
tails  of  concbology  claim  to  throw  time  to  time,  have  been  consider- 
light  on  the  great  difficulty  —  a  diffi-  able  loss  of  life  from  boat  accidents, 
culty  which  to  most  minds  seems  A  few  years  ago  this  lake  was  clean- 
fatal  to  the  assumption  of  any  such  ed  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch 
antiquity  as  has  been  asserted  for  Government ;  and  orders  were  given 
our  race  —  the  non-appearance,  or  to  collect  carefolly  any  articles 
the  very  doubtful  occurrence,  of  any  which  might  be  found  in-  the  de- 
actual  fossil  human  bones.  posit  at  the  bottom.  Metal  buttons — 
Most  readers  have  heard  of  the  military  buttous  —  were  found  in  con- 
discoveries,  by  M.  Boucher  de  siderable  numbers,  as  well  as  other 
Perthes,  in  France,  and  by  Mr.  trifling  relics  of  a  similar  kind ;  but 
Prestwich  and  others  in  England,  not  a  single  fragment  of  bone.  The 
of  flint  implements  of  human  manu-  theory  is,  as  before,  that  the  bones 
facture,  in  drift  gravel,  associated  had  been  destroyed  entirely,  even 
with  remains  of  extinct  animals,  in  that  comparatively  short  period, 
hitherto  supposed  to  have  long  pre-  by  the  action  of  the  fresh  water.  It 
ceded  man.  That  they  are  articles  is  true,  that  at  the  time  this  lake 
of  human  workmanship  can  liardiy  was  drained,  it  communicated  by 
be  doubted  by  any  person  who  has  sluices  with  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  but 
carefully  examined  their  forms.  How  its  waters  were  only  brackish :  it 
they  came  into  their  present  situa-  was  sufficiently  fresh  (and  here  the 
tiou  and  present  company,  is  another  coo(;hological  evidence  comes  in)  to 
qaestion.  Mr.  Frestwicb,  in  a  very  maintain  in  good  health  a  species 
interesting  paper,  lately  commoni-  of  fresh-water  mussel  {Dreissena  po- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society,  coo-  lymorpha)^  which  abounds  in  all  the 
tends  that  some  of  them  are  ice-  rivers  of  Europe.  If,  on  the  other 
chisels,  and  records  of  a  glacial  cli-  hand,  it  should  be  asked  why  no 
mate.  But  the  explanation  which,  human  bones  are  found  in  marine 
BO  far  as  we  understand  it,  is  sought  deposits  —  sea-water  being  known  to 
to  be  given  of  the  admitted  fact,  possess  antiseptic  properties  —  we 
that  no  single  fossil  bone  of  the  are  answered  that  such  animal  re- 
maker  or  owner  of  these  abundant  mains  as  have  been  obtained  in 
implements  is  found  in  the  same  marine  deposits  are  found  in  an- 
depoait^  is,  that  fresh  water  has  cient  sea-beds,  implying  a  greater 
certain  corrosive  qualities  which  distance  from  the  shore  than  prime- 
would    destroy    each    remains ;    and   val  man  is  likely  to  have  ventured. 

•  See  *  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kepublics,'  vol  ii.  p.  63,  Ac. 
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Bat  why  bamfto  bones  should  not 
oecar  where  those  of  early  land- 
animals  are  foaod  (id  whose  case 
quite  the  same  objections  would 
eeem  to  apply),  is  a  problem  which 
the  advocates  for  the  higher  antiquity 
of  hqm^D  existence  have  yet  to  solve. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  forthcoming  work 
on  Fossil  Kan  will  no  doubt  treat  this 
difilcnlty  fjurly. 

The  work  now  before  as  is  con- 
fined to  British  Mollnsca,  treating 
Britain  at  the  same  time  as  part 
of  the  great  European  sjstem,  the 
author  having  personally  studied 
tiie  native  conchology  of  Northern 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Gennany  ;  and  the  comparative 
diatributiOQ  of  the  species  in  other 
eoantries  than  Britain,  together 
with  their  occurrence  in  a  ^  sub- 
foasil"  state,  is  given  in  a  conveni- 
ent table  at  the  end;  thus  serving 
to  connect  recent  with  fossil  concho- 
logy.* The  only  English  works  of 
authority  on  land  and  fresh -water 
shells,  are  thoee  by  Colonel  Mon- 
tagu, Dr.  Turton  (re-edited  with  ad- 
ditions by  Dr.  Gray),  Captain  Thomas 
Brown,  and  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Han- 
I^'s  admirable  History  of  the  Bri- 
tish Mollosca,  to  which  last  the  pre- 
sent writer  does  full  justice  in  his 
prefaoeL  It  has  but  one  objection, 
bat  which  to  many  students  is  an 
important  one, — it  is  necessarily  ex- 
pensiv&t  A  compact  and  compre- 
hensive handbook  of  the  subject 
has  been  still  a  desideratum  with 
naturalists,  which  this  volume 
seems  calculated  to  supply.  Mr. 
Jeffreys  is  well  known  from  ^his  pre- 
vious contributions  to  the  science, 
and  if  his  details  of  the  characteristics 
of  each  species  are  as  accurate  as  they 
are  carefully  and  dearly  put  together, 
his  book  —  which,  though  necessarily 
compressed,  is  easily  and  agreeably 
written —  will  prove  a  very  useful  one. 
It  is  pleasant,  in  these  days  of 
international  gatherings,  Uf  find  the 
author  stating  in  his  Introduction 
that  he  found  the  tastes    of  a  na- 


turalist serve  as  a  pleasant  kind 
of  freemasonry  wherever  he  travel- 
led abroad ;  that,  far  from  being 
conscious  of  any  of  that  pettv  scien- 
tific jealousy  or  rivalry  which  is 
perhaps  sometimes  too  readily  ima- 
gined by  a  sensitive  self-esteem,  he 
"invariably  experienced  the  greatest 
kindness"  from  foreign  naturalists, 
known  to  him  only  by  name.  Even 
the  Austrian  passport  system  re- 
laxed at  the  sight  of  a  collecting- box. 

"In  the  spring  of  1850,  I  was  travel- 
Hog  through  Lombardy,  when,  during 
a  mid-day  halt  at  Rovigo  lo  bait  the 
horses,  I  could  not  resist  taking  a  walk 
outside  the  barriers,  accomp>)nied  by  our 
courier,  who  had  been  previously  useful . 
to  me  lo  assisting  to  collect  shells.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  we  returned,  but 
found  at  the  barrier  gate  an  Austrian 
official,  who  demanded  our  passports. 
This  was  at  first  a  poser,  as  I  had  left  in 
the  carriage,  at  Rovigo,  the  document 
wbich  was  at  that  time  so  iLdispenaable 
for  passing  through  the  north  of  Italy. 
All  explanations  appeared  to  be  unavail- 
ing, when  the  courier  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  collecting-box  full  of  live  soails, 
and  at  once  satisiied  the  smiling  official, 
by  showing  this  proof  of  our  innocence, 
with  the  remark,  '  Ecco,  Signore,  i  nos- 
iri  passaportiP**  —  JrUrod.^  p.  Ixxiv. 

Something  has  been  said  of  the 
exceeding  frnitfulness  of  ocean.  But 
every  spot  of  earth  is  also  more  or 
less  inhabited.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  have  seen  and  admired  the 
Kentish  bank  of  wild  flowers,  ad- 
mirably modelled  in  wax,  in  the 
eastern  annex  of  the  New  Exhibi- 
tion. They  would  have  had  no  idea, 
perhaps*,  until  they  studied  it  there, 
of  the  wonderful  variety  of  floral 
life  concentrated  in  so  small  a  space. 
But  the  animal  life  which  such  a 
spot  might  contain  is  even  more 
wonderful  still.  ''There  is  proba- 
bly not  a  square  foot  of  land,"  says 
Mr.  Jeffreys,  "  either  in  a  cultivated 
or  uncultivated  state,  that  is  not 
inhabited  by  mollusca  of  various 
kinds."    There  are  said  to  be  above 


•  Seep.  316. 

t  To  these  we  should  add  Dr.  George  Johnston's  '  Introduction  to  CJonchology ;' 
most  interesting  and  scholarlike,  but  scarcely  well  arranged  for  a  studenVs  maniaal 
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two  tbonsand  species  of  laod-shells  shells.  In  tnith,  there  are  no  Eng- 
alone;  seyeDty-four  belong  to  oor  lish  names  which  it  conld  be  any 
own  island.  On  this  said  Kentish  possible  use  to  give.  To  insert  mere 
bank,  at  early  morning,  or  on  a  dewy  translations  of  the  Latin  names  of 
evening,  the  diligent  observer  (who  the  several  species,  as  has  been  done 
has  *'eyes"  in  the  sense  of  Mrs.  in  some  previous  works,  is  plainly 
Barbauld's  story)  might  find  some  a  waste  of  ingenuity,  especially 
half-dozen  species  at  least  with  little  when  we  have  such  translations, 
dtfficQlty.  Helix  Cantianaf  the  or  qaasi  -  translations,  as  **  Dull 
''  Kentish  "  snail,  so  called  because  Snail  "  for  Zonites  nUidulus  ; 
first  noticed  in  that  county,  with  its  **  Oyde  **  for  "  Cyclas  /*  or  when 
rosy  -  red  lip  and  delicate  blush,  Balaft  is  englished  into  '*  Moss 
crawling  slowly  over  the  leaves  and  Snail/^  for  no  conceivable  reason 
flowers;  Helix  hispida^  with  its  either  in  its  appearance  or  habits, 
downy  covering,  like  a  little  hairy  There  is,  in  truth,  very  little  to  be 
ball ;  Helix  pulchella  —  which  the  said  in  defence  even  of  mdch  of 
French  call  la  mianonne  —  a  pretty  the  scientific  nomenclature  of  con- 
pale-grey  shell,  whose  inhabitant  is  chology.  What,  for  instance,  can 
very  shy,  and  draws  in  its  shining  be  made  of  such  a  name  for  a  genua 
black  eves  (if  eyes  they  be)  on  a  as  Ztui  ?  Dr.  Leach,  who  has  the 
very  slight  disturbance;  hanging  honour  of  the  invention  of  this  and 
on  again  to  a  violet-bud,  glistening  some  other  names,  is  said  to  have 
in  the  dew,  like  a  pendant  to  a  picked  the  words  at  random  out  of 
maiden's  ear,  is  another  with  a  a  Greek  Lexicon,  written  them  on 
harder  name  —  Cocklicopa  luhrica ;  Blips  of  paper,  and  then  to  have  put 
the  minute  tower-shaped  Pupa  urn-  them  into  a  hat,  from  which  a  friend 
hilicata,  carrying  her  (or  his?  the  was  asked  to  draw,  when  the  n^me 
point  is  curiously  doubtful)  young  which  came  first  to  hand  was  adopted 
family  about  on  a  fold  of  the  shell,  for  the  genus  or  species  which  was  in 
like  gypsy  babies  —  "  a  kind  of  mar-  want  of  one.  Tbey  are  sufficiently 
supial  arrangement ;"  a  Clausilia,  inappropriate  to  make  the  story  quite 
again,    so    called    from  the  curious  credible. 

spring  -  door  inside  the  opening  of  Any  researches  amongst  British 
her  shell,  which  she  can  shut  in  a  land-shells  have  probably  hitherto 
moment  when  alarmed  by  the  ap-  been  confined,  in  the  case  of  the 
proach  of  a  centipede  or  vagrant  majority  of  our  readers,  to  their 
ant  —  both  shell  and  door  forming  a  garden ;  mtv  be  described,  in  fact, 
piece  of  spiral  mechanism  which  in  unscientific  language,  as  **  hunt- 
Archimedes  might  have  studied  with  ing  for  snails."  The  Snail  is  at  any 
delight,  had  there  been  any  concho-  rate  pretty  well  known  to  all  of  oo, 
legists  in  his  days.  This  Clausilia,  and  may  stand  in  some  sort  as  the 
be  it  observed,  wears  her  heart  on  representative  of  his  class.  What 
her  wrong  side,  and  has  the  spiral  we  do  know  of  him  is  not  altogether 
*<  whorls"  of  her  shell  twisted  from  favourable.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  ani- 
right  to  left,  **  in  the  wry  uncom-  mal  in  whose  case  we  are  commonly 
mon  way,"  as  old  Morton  calls  it,  inclined  to  act  upon  Captain  Cuttle's 
**  whereas  all  other  shells,  whether  of  maxim  —  "  When  found,  make  a 
the  land  or  sea,  have  a  quite  differ-  note  of.**  Those  who  do  find  him 
ent  turn  —  viz.,  from  the  left  hand  to  seldom  retain  him  long  enough  for 
the  right,  thereby  ob^erviog,  as  it  that  purpose.  If  the  discoverer  be 
were,  the  sun's  motion  on  this  north  a  person  df  strong  mind  and  habits 
side  of  the  w^quator." '*'  of  decided  action,  he  *' scrunches  " 
It  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  him  forthwith  under  his  heel  upon 
Jefifreys  has  given  no  English  names  the  gravel  walk.  If  he  be  rather 
of  the  varieties  of  British  land-  tender-hearted,  and  of  scrupulous 
— — — ^ — . ^ — 

*  Morton's  'History  of  Northamptonshire,'  1712,  p.  416. 
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ooDfldenoe  —  or  if  there  be  a  lady  family,— '<  be  lives  at  home  at  ease  in 
in  company  who    has    lesthetic    ob-   gallantry  and  feasting;"    saving  for 
wcttoos  to  scmDching  —  he    pitches    the  omisBton  of  Baccho  in  the  descrip- 
him    over  the  wall  into    his  neigh-   tion  (which  is  all  in  the  snail's  fa voar), 
boar's  garden,  like   a   conecientioas   we  might  snppose  that  it  applied  to  the 
landlord  who  will  allow    no  public-   life  of  a  Roman  ezqaisite  m  the  days 
hooae  in  hn  parish.    On  the  whole,    of  Horace,  inst^  of  to  the  ClaiiailicB, 
the  snail  is  ao  nnpopalar  character ;    who  are  a  very  respectable  branch  of 
known  to  be  extremely  mischievoos,   the  HeUcida,  or  Snail  family.    Bead 
and    having    no   engaging    personal    what  Mr.  Jeffreys,  in  the  work  before 
quJities    to    tempt   na   to    condone   ns,  quotes  from  M.  Moqnin  Tandoo, 
he  oflenoes.      In    a   very    different   the  great  French  conchologist  :— 
light  do  some  of  the  old  naturalists       .« i^  ^nollusques  out  des  ruses  et  des 
'y*™    him.      If   their    o^rvation    industries,  des  sympathies  et  des  inimi- 
of  his  disposition   and  habits  is  at   ti^s,  des  guerres  acham^ea,  et  des  amours 
all  to  be  credited,  he  is  sadly   mis-    bizarres.    ....    Malgr6  leur  apathie 
appreciated  by  his    brother    animal,    apparente,  les  moUasques  sont  des  6tres 
man.      He    is  quite   a   gentlemanly    qui    ne   manquent   pas   d^ntelligeDce. 
character ;    slightly    luxurious     and    Leur  vie  priv6e  et  leur  vie  commune 
•elf-indatgent,      epicurean      in      his   nous  montrent  dea  details  extrSmement 
Dorala  and   philosophy,   but   not    at   curieux."— /nirod.,  xlv. 
all  the   grovelling  glutton   that  we        Oken  is,  if    possible,   still   more 
take  him  for.    We  should  certainly   enthusiastic  in  his  admiration : — 
have  inferred,  as   a   modern  writer        i«n;-«.,w.«^««»;««  »^^    f^^^^^\.*.  .^ 
T^'  it,   "that    the    sensations  pe^ ^to^^^Ttt^g^^^ 
r     P«|^'^*/f  ^^  molluscans   are   {^^^  ^^^  snails.     Gazing  upon   a 
Of  a  cold  and  low  character.      De-    Bnail,  one  believes  that  he  finds  the  pro- 
odedly,  we  should  have  said,    from   phesying  goddess  sitting  upon  a  tripod, 
slight    personal    experience,    that    a    What  mnjesty  is  in  a  creeping  snaU, 
Boall  was  "  cold ;"  and    we   thought    what  reflection,  what  earnestness,  what 
his   aspirations    hardly    rose    higher    timidity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  what 
than  a  cabbage.    We  had  considered    firm  confidence  I    Surely  a  snail  is  an 
him   only  a  step   or    two    above  a    exalted  symbol    of    mind   slumbering 
periwinkle;     for     whom,    and     for   deeply  within  itself  !'• 
others  of  his  class,  even  good  Dr.        We   may    be    inclined,  in    these 
Paley  confesses  he  *'has  be^n  some-   days  of   rapid    locomotion,    to    de- 
times  at  a  loss  to  find  out  amuse-   spise  the  snail  (whose  beet  pace  is 
meot."     The  doctor  need  not  have   calculated  at    a   mile    in   seventeen 
been  nneasy  about  it  in  the  snail's   days,,  including    stoppages),    as    a 
case,  at  all  events.    He  is,  it  is  true,   stay-at-home    sort    of    personage, 
in  the  opinion    of  most  naturalists,   rather      behind      his      generation, 
very  near-sighted,  and  rather  deaf;    Otiarles  Lamb  would  have  admired 
but  this  may  be,  after  all,  a  mere   him  for  this  very  independent  char- 
mtsappreheneioo      on     their     parts,    acteristic,  as    he    does  one    of  his 
He    does   not   look    upon    matters   near  relatives,  the  mussel : — 
from  their  point  of  view,  of  course  ;       ^i  m    j  *   v   •  vi        u   v   •*. 

but  he  may  see  and  hear  a  good  J' ?':?Hl*lSiTh^«"^^^^^ 
many  things  which  they  don't  At  two  inches  square,  he  hears  the  tide  roU 
imujr  Hiiui^o  wuiuu  uic/  uuu  u  oxt  ^^^^  ^^^  backwards  and  forwards  (as 
any  rate,  these  are  aristocratic  m-  ^^^  Salisbury  long  coach  goes  and  re- 
firmtties,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  ^^rns  in  eight-and-lbrty  hoursX  but 
mta-fcre  in  the  slightest  degree  knows  better  than  to  take  an  outade 
with  the  snail's  enjoyment  of  life,  place atop-on't  He  is  the  owl  of  the 
'*  Veneri  d  Oereri  oitosus  vivit"  says  sea,  Minerva'a  fish— the  fish  of  wia- 
Muller,   speaking    of    one    of    the   dom."f 

*  Oken'a  '  Phyalophilosophy,'  quoted  in  Johnston's  *  Introduction,'  p.  178. 
f  Lamb's  'Letters,* I  319. 
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Many  a  worthy  oonntry  gentle- 
man wonld  be  happy  to  imitate  Mr. 
HeliXi  and  confine  himself  to  his 
own  estate,  instead  of  being  dragged 
to  town  for  the  season,  or  harried 
from  place  to  place  over  the  Con- 
tinent, by  the  roving  importuni- 
ties of  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  snail  —  the  **  house  •  carrier  " 
i^eghiKoc)  as  old  Hesiod  calls  him 
— has  one  eminent  qaality  of  a 
gentleman — ^he  is  always  at  home 
to  his  friends.  For  this  alone  Yinny 
Bourne  has  immortalised  him  : 

"Limacem,      qnacunque      Biet,       quactuiqae 
moretur, 
SI  quis  euxn  queerat,  dbceria  esse  domL** 

Yon  look  upon  him  probably  as 
merely  an  atrocioas  gormandtser; 
Swammerdam,  who  knew  him  bet- 
ter, found  by  experiment  that  *'he 
has  a  very  nice  appetite  and  taste." 
If  he  eats  your  cabbages  and  lupines, 
that  is  entirely  the  gardener's  fault 
for  not  providing  him  with  some- 
thing better.  Mr.  Jeffreys  assures 
OS,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  James 
8owerby  in  the  '  Zoological  Journal,' 
that  a  pet  specimen,  whoEe  tastes 
were  properly  consulted,  always 
''preferred  roast  mutton  to  lettuce 
leaves ;"  of  course,  as  our  author 
adds,  the  ill-treated  paupers  in  our 
own  gardens  "seldom  have  the  op- 
portunity of  feasting  upon  cooked 
meat"  Not  that  any  snail  is  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  roast  mutton 
every  day  ;  he  is  quite  willing  .on  all 
occasions  to  take  pot-luck  with  his 
entertainer's  family.  '*  Lister  as- 
serts that  snails  will  eat  not  only 
bread  and  cheese,  but  flesh  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  fish  and  salted 
meat:"  and  nothing  can  be  more 
accommodating  than  his  habits; 
for  the  same'  authority  assures  us, 
that  though  the  black  field^slug 
keeps  fashionable  hours,  and  will 
eat  ''almost  only  at  sonset,"  and 
"  the  cellar-slugs  not  before  mid- 
night" (perhaps  at  the  cyder-cel- 
lars?), the  garden  snail  will  dine 
at  any  hour  that  may  be  most  con- 
venient. Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
fair, therefore,  than  the  complaints 
80     commonly     and     thoughtlessly 


made  of  this  nnfortanate  animal's 
greediness.  Put  yourself  in  his 
position,  gentle  reader,  shut  up  in 
a  garden,  if  it  were  only  for  a  day 
— debarred  not  only  from  roast 
mutton,  but  even  from  bread  and 
cheese,  or  salt  junk  —  we  should 
like  to  see  the  havoc  you  would  make 
amongst  the  green  peas  and  straw- 
berries! The  gardeners'  remedy, 
it  is  plain,  lies  in  their  own  hands ; 
put  these  ill-used  creatures  upon 
even  the  most  rigid  workhouse  ra- 
tions— say  mutton  once  a-week,  and 
plain  bread  and  cheese  on  the  other 
six  days—and  there  need  be  no  more 
complaints  about  lost  crops.  The 
snail  is  much  too  sensible  to  beoonoe 
a  vegetarian  except  on  compulsion. 

What  shall  we  say  of  his  court- 
ship ?  *'6i2rarre*'  in  the  extreme  it 
is,  as  the  Frenchman  <»l118  it.  Bat 
he  is  a  pattern  lover.  He  will 
spend  ten  hours  at  a  time — a  good 
deal  out  of  his  short  life  of  seven 
or  eight  years  —  in  ^e  most  quiet 
but  devoted  attention  to  the  object 
of  bis  affections;  caressing  ber 
occasionally  with  those  pretty  little 
horns,  of  which  no  one  seems  to 
know  whether  they  are  eyes,  or 
ears,  or  hands.  M.  Tarpin,  as  Mr. 
Jeffreys  tells  up,  has  watched  the 
pair  of  lovers  for  more  than  that 
space  of  time  —  a  proceeding  which 
we  cannot  think  was  polite  on  the 
part  of  the  Frenchman.  How 
would  he  like  to  be  watched,  under 
similar  circumstances,  by  a  natural 
history  detective  in  plain  clothes? 
But  what  will  our  readers  say  when 
they  learn  that  Cupid's  arrows  — 
the  real  Cupid's  arrows,  not  those 
yon  buy  on  valentines — the  "crys- 
tal darts  "  which  we  always  thought 
were  mythical  —  are  actual  exist- 
ences in  snail  courtship — the  love- 
letters  of  Helix  aspersa  7  Let  Mr. 
Jeffreys  tell  his  own  story,  which  is 
marvellous  enough,  in  a  few  plain 
words— we  should  be  sorry  to  spoil 
it  by  any  of  our  glossea 

"  They  are  furnished  with  crystalline 
darts,  which  they  shoot  at  each  other 
after  preliminary  ooquettinga.  Th  ee 
curious  love-weapons  have  been  observed 
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stickiDg  ID  the  bodies  of  snails  after  such 
oouflicts.  Tbey  are  oontaincd  in  a  spe- 
cial pouch  or  receptacle  ready  for  use, 
an<i  are  peculiar  to  the  present  genus 
{Helix).  Their  shape  varies  according 
to  the  species.  In  some  species  each 
individnal  has  only  one  of  these  mis^tiles, 
in  another  two;  anc^a  few  species  have 
none  at  all."4 

Talk  after  this  of  exchaDgiog 
locks  of  hair,  broken  sizpeaoes  with 
a  hole  throQgh  them,  alternate  bites 
of  apple  —  why,  oar  poor  haman 
loTC-tukcns  are  all  coarse  and  pro- 
saic 10  comparison  I  Here  is  the 
very  poetry  of  love.  "  The  Loves  of 
the  Snails  I"  With  such  a  subject 
still  ontoached,  how  long  are  we  to  lie 
open  to  the  reproach  that  we  have  no 
new  poets? 

Yet  Mr.  Jeffreys  doubts  whether, 
io  his  cooler  momenta,  when  the 
tender  passion  is  not  in  question, 
the  snail  is  really  sociable.  "  They 
assemble  together  on  the  same  feed- 
ing •groonds,"  no  doubt  —  like  the 
haman  animal  at  public  dinners. 
11.  Moquin  Tandon  has  even  re- 
marked of  one  branch  of  the 
family,  that  they  "  have  been  ob- 
senred  each  mutoallv  polishing  its 
neighbour's  shell  with  its  fbot,^' 
—  as  ladies  have  been  known  to 
give  each  other's  toilet  a  corrective 
last  touch  before  entrance  into  the 
ball-room ;  but  the  general  acquaint- 
ance of  the  snail,  and  his  choice  of 
society,  is  not  formed,  our  author  con- 
siders, upon  those  notions  of  pure  and 
disinterested  filendship  which  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate  our  own  social  life. 

*' Although  the  common  garden-snail 
often  fiistena  itself  to  the  shell  of  its  com- 
panion, when  they  hibernate  and  form 
closten,  a  smooth  stone  or  any  other 
object  is  used  for  the  same  purpose." 

We  were  never  more  inclined  to 
admit  the  principle  laid  down  b^ 
eminent  nataralista  of  the  uni- 
formity of  type  which  Nature  loves 
to  nuuntaio  in  all  her  works,  than 
when  we  see  it  thus  extended  to 
the  social  instincts.  The  family  of 
Helix  seems  to  correspond,  in  this 
particular,  with  the  characteristics 
of  other  families  who  rank  much 
higher  in  the  scale  of  creation.     If 


the  lion  were  to  turn  painter  —  that 
is,  if  the  snail  were  to  take  to  na- 
tural history  —  he  might  perhaps 
borrow  Mr.  Jeffreys's  remark  with 
only  a  very  slight  alteration  io  its 
terms,  and  give  it  as  the  result  of 
his  own  observation  of  the  animals 
whose  social  habits  he  was  investi- 
gating, that  although  tbey  attach 
themselves  to  their  own  species 
under  certain  circumstances  with  re- 
markable tenacity  (especially  when 
they  secure  comfortable  qnarters 
thereby),  yet  that  such  attachment 
might,  for  all  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, be  very  readily  transferred  to  "  a 
stone  or  any  other  object "  which 
would  equally  serve  their  purpose. 

We  all  know  how  very  excellent 
the  Dartmoor  mutton  is ;  few,  pro- 
bably, are  aware  that  it  is  to  the 
snail  we  are  indebted  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  flavour.  A  correspond- 
ent of  .  *  The  Field  '  newspaper  is 
quoted  as  the  modern  authority ; 
Dot  he  only  corroborates  a  very  old 
belief.  Borlase  asserted  it  in  his 
'  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,'  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Mr.  Jeffreys  gives 
the  passage : — 

"  The  sweetest  mutton  is  reckoned  to 
be  that  of  the  smallest  sheep,  which  usu- 
ally feed  on  the  commons  where  the  sands 
are  scarce  covered  with  the  green  sod, 
and  the  grass  exceedingly  short.  Such 
are  the  towens  or  sand-hillocks  in  Piran- 
Sand,  Gwithian,  PKilne,  and  Senan- 
Green  near  the  Land's  End,  and  else- 
where in  like  situations.  From  these 
sands  come  forth  snails  of  the  turbinated 
kind,  but  of  different  species,  and  all 
sizes,  from  the  adult  to  the  smallest  just 
from  the  egg.  These  spread  themselves 
over  the  plains  early  in  the  morning,  and 
whilst  they  are  in  quest  of  their  own 
food  among  the  dews,  yield  a  most  fat- 
tening nourishment  to  the  sheep." 

The  little  snail  (Helix  virgata) 
which  is  here  said  to  contribute  so 
much  to  the  delicacy  of  the  mutton, 
lies  in  such  myriads  amongst  the 
herbage  that,  appearing  as  they  do 
often  suddenly  after  a  shower  of 
rain,  they  have  given  rise  to  the 
popular  notion  that  it  '*  rains 
snails;"  and  Montague  observes  of 
another  kind,  that  tbey  so   abonnd 
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ID  the  short  grass  above  WhitsaDcl 
Bay,  '*tbat  it  is  impossible  that 
aoimals  sboald  browse  withoot  de- 
▼ouriog  a  prodigioos  qaantity  "  of 
them,  '*  especially  in  the  Dight,  or 
after  rain,  when  they  ascend  the 
stQDted  blades."  Bat  it  is  not  only 
sheep  to  whom  snails  are  palatabla 
Every  one  knows  that  they  formed 
a  very  common  dish  with  the  Ro- 
mans, who  fed  them  up  to  an  enor- 
mous size  in  their  snail- preserves  — 
cochUaria^  —  and  that  they  are  still 
eaten  in  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. We  have  heard  a  story  of  some 
shipwrecked  Frenchmen  clearing 
the  sea  •  side  gardens  in  Devonshire. 
Even  in  England,  tbey  are  still  con- 
sidered a  remedy  for  consomption; 
bat  perhaps  few  are  aware  that  they 
may  be  bought  at  any  time  in 
Covent  Garden  Market;  we  were 
offered  some  the  other  day  at  six- 
pence a  quart  —  very  excellent  snails, 
we  were  assured,  not  professing  our- 
selves to  be  judges  of  the  quality. 
The  glass-men  at  Newcastle  indulge 
themselves  in  a  snail-feast  once  a- 
year,  and  collect  them  from  the 
fields  and  hedgerows  on  the  Sunday 
previous.  If  any  reader  wblies  for 
a  receipt  for  their  cookery,  there  is 
one  to  be  found,  says  Mr.  Jeffreys,  in 
old  Martin  Lister's  book  {Historia 
Ani7nalium)\  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  add  that,  in  the  opinion  of  connois- 
seurs, Helix  naUcoidea  is  "the  most 
tender  and  delicate,  the  best  tasted, 
and  the  most  digestible."  But  the 
species  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
restaurant  windows  in  France  is  the 
Helix  Fomaiia  —  the  largest  of  our 
English  snails,  and  not  very  com- 
mon —  introduced  here,  some  say, 
by  the  Romans,  others  by  Sir  Ken- 
elm  Digby,  in  order  to  concoct  a 
medicine  for  his  wife,  but  which  Mr. 
Jeffreys  has  no  doubt  is  indige- 
nous. One  species  has  been  named 
Vetida  —  possibly  from  an  account 
given  by  the  learned  Tulpius  of  "a 
wonderful  cure  performed  on  an 
old  woman  of  eighty-nine,  by  a  dose 
of  two  of  these  snails  pounded  up 
alive."  The  Food  Jurors  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  who  dis- 
cossed   the  merits   of    aJligator    en 


matelatte  and  snake-pie,  ooght  to 
have  made  a  special  report  open 
snails  as  a  more  generally  aoceBsible 
luxury. 

But  the  poor  snail  has  been  the 
victim  from  time  to  time  of  other 
besides  culinary  experiments.  He 
has  —  fortunately  or  unfortunately 
for  himself  —  extraordirory  powers 
of  vitality.  "Some  of  them,"  says 
Mr.  Jeffreys,  "  have  been  known  to 
live  many  years  shut  np  in  boxes 
and  drawers,  and  even  affixed  to 
tablets  as  specimens."  Dr.  Johnston, 
in  his  most  interesting  'Introduo- 
tion,'  which  Professor  Kingsley  has 
not  inaptly  characterised  as  a  *'  col- 
lection of  true  fairy  tales,"  speaks 
of  some  which  had  formed  part  of 
a  collection  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Si- 
mon of  Dublin,  which  revived 
when  placed  in  water,  after  having 
been  dried  for  a  period  of  certainly 
fifteen  years  —  probably  much  long- 
er ;  but  another  account,  which  he 
3aotes  from  Silliman's  'American 
onrnaV  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  in- 
deed. The  men  employed  in  cutting 
the  Erie  Canal,  *'  near  Rome  village, 
sixteen  miles  weet  of  IJtica,"  found 
several  hundred  live  mollusks  forty- 
two  feet  deep,  in  a  diluvial  deposit 
How  many  thonsand  years  they  had 
been  there  is  not  easy  to  say.  Tbey 
might  be  alive  now,  but  that  "  the 
workmen  took  the  animals,  fried, 
and  ate  them.''  The  same  tenacity 
of  life  is  shown  under  circumstances 
even  more  abnormal.  Miiller  re- 
lates "that  some  snails,  from  which 
he  had  cut  off  their  heads,  lived 
more  than  a  year  in  this  state  with- 
out food,  crawling  about,  and  at 
the  usual  time  forming  their  winter 
epiphiragms."  In  the  case  of  Mul- 
ler^s  unfortunate  pets,  the  power 
of  reproducing  the  mutilated  parts, 
which  this  class  of  animals  iias  been 
proved  to  possess,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  exercised.  But  that 
they  have  been  known  to  repro- 
duce feet,  tentacles,  eyes,  and  even 
the  whole  head,  after  amputation, 
seems  an  established  fact,  thanks  to 
the  nnscrupulous  experiments  of  sci- 
ence. 
*  Nearly  a   century  ago^  the  e^ierl- 
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BflDt  of  decapitating  unfortaoate  dags 
•sd  anatls  was  condoo'ed  on  a  wholenale 
scale  on  the  GoDtinent,  and  ererj  pbilo- 
Bopber  was  anzioufl  to  cut  off  a  head. 
Even  the  great  Yoltaire  followed  the 
oniTersal  fashun;  and  hia  experieccea 
were  publuhed  in  the  ^Qaestions  ear 
rEocjlop^die.'  In  these  he  mentions 
hsTuig  operated  on  twenty  brown  »lags 
iod  a  dozen  snails;  and  he  afterwards 
records,  with  great  pride  and  8ati»- 
fictkxi,  '  mea  Limaot  s  '  and  *  mes 
Eflcargots'  showing  their  bnddiog  beads 
aod  boms,  and  doing  as  well  as  might 
be  expecied  under  the  circumstanceB." 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  a  wish  to  enconrage  oar 
readers  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
if  we  add  that  Yoltaire  himself  was 
at  the  pains  to  record  that  the  nm- 
potatioo  took  place  **  at  nine  o'clock 
m  the  morning,  in  fine  weather," 
as  ctrcQ instances  which  might  affect 
the  inccess  of  the  operation. 

We  will  not  dwell  npw  slogs. 
Some  might  imagine,  indeed,  that 
the  ''naked  snails/*  as  old  Morton 
calk  them,  were  oot  of  place  alto- 
gether in  conchology,  not  coming 
nader  the  popular  notion  of  sheli- 
aoimak  They  wear  their  shells 
with  a  difference  —  inside  their 
bodies  instead  of  oat.  The  little 
akield-like  plate  with  which  they  are 
fiimished  serves  to  protect  some  of 
the  Yital  organs.  Possibly  the  ab- 
aence  of  any  outward  shell  is  in  it- 
self another  protection  against  a 
htimtD  enemy  ;  it  is  by  no  means 
10  easy  to  lay  hold  of  Ariariy  —  the 
little  glossy  black  gentleman  who 
meets  yon,  coming  oot  of  the  grass 
Terges  of  yonr  flower-border  on  a 
warm  moist  evening.  To  pitch 
him  over  into  a  oeighbonr's  gar- 
den reqoires  a  firm  clotch  and  a 
certain  amoont  of  moral  resola- 
tion ;  and  the  '*  sqaashing  "  process, 
which  forms  the  alternative  in  his 
case,  is  even  worse  to  a  sensitive 
mioa  than  the  scrunching  of  poor 
fftUx.  Mr.  JefiVejs  himself— with 
a  weakness  of  which  we  should  not 
bare  suspected  so  devoted  a  nata- 
talist  — admits  that  '*  the  handling 
of  these  creature^^"  is  not  **  especi- 
dally  inviting."  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
consider  them  ''slimy.''    We  are  not 


snre  that  this  assertion  on  his  part 
is  not  open  to  controversy,  in  abler 
hands  than  ours ;  at  least  we  feel 
convinced  that  a  class  of  animals, 
some  of  whom  destroy  that  abomi* 
nable  fuogns  in  oellers  which  ruins 
our  old  port-wine — prodnciog  the 
state  which  we  call  *' corked" — must 
have  a  great  many  good  qualities 
which  might  be  urged  in  their  fa- 
vour. 

We  have  most  of  ns  contented  our- 
selves with  too  slight  an  acquaint- 
ance both  with  the  snail  and  the 
slug ;  but  there  is  an  intermediate 
family,  of  whose  very  existence 
many  are  probably  ignorant  These 
are  the  Ttstacdla  —  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  to  an  unobservant  eye 
from  the  common  slug  — the  small 
external  shell  near  the  tail  being 
easily  overlooked.  But  their  habits 
are  very  different  TeUcLcella  hunts 
a  living  prey  —  the  earthworm  — 
^^with  great  cunning  and  ferocity," 
pursuing  its  victim  through  its  gal- 
leries under  gronnd,  and  '^  crouch* 
ing  occasionally,  and  making  a 
spring"  upon  it. 

"  It  is  said  that  when  the  poor  worm 
has  had  the  start  of  its  pursuer,  the  snail- 
slag  iatercepts  it,  by  tuuoelliog  across 
the  line  of  its  retreat  It  will  devour  a 
lob-worm  mtfeh  longer  than  itself,  seiz- 
ing it  in  the  middle;  and  when  the 
writhings  have  been  succeeded  by  ex- 
haustion, it  detaches  aod  swallows  one- 
half  of  tbe  worm ;  and  after  that  has  been 
digested,  it  floisfaes  its  long  meal  with  the 
other  portion.  For  this  purpose,  its 
mouth  is  furnished  with  an  appirams  of 
sharp  recurved  teeth,  which  enable  it  to 
retain  a  firm  hold  of  its  viciim,  and  swal- 
low it  the  more  easily." 

But  the  Testacella  also  makes  prey, 
without  compunction,  of  his  con- 
geners, both  snails  and  sings,  and 
even  of  his  own  species.  They  are 
most  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London ;  and  it  must  surely  have 
been  a  scientific  jest  against  the 
lawyerS)  when  some  conchologista 
insisted  upon  one  species  of  this 
predacious  animal  being  peoaliar  to 
the  Temple  Gardens,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  name  it  Testacella  Medii 
Templi,  Mr.  Jeffreys — who  is,  we 
believe,  a    barrister    as  well   as   a 
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Dfttoraliat  —  dismiaws  this  compli-  in  the  lotrodaction  to  the  present 
meotary  distinction  as  erroneoos.  work ;  we  ooly  refer  to  it  here  to 
Mr.  Jeffreys  has  been  necessarily  show  how  this  oomparative  iode- 
led  by  liis  sabject  to  notice  tlie  stroctibility  of  sabstaooe  makes 
vexed  and  difficult  question  of  the  shells  such  important  witnesses  in 
origin  of  species.  Whilst  admit-  geological  ioqoiries.  One  of  Mr.  Dar- 
ting ^*  the  very  great  probability  win's  somewhat  hasty  assumptions, 
that  all  existing  species  have  de^  that  '*  during  the  newer  Pliocene 
acended  by  modification  from  pri-  period,  before  the  glacial  epoch,  the 
meval  forms,"  he  is  far  from  adopt-  climate  was  warmer  thau  at  the 
log  the  materialistic  view  of  the  present  day/'f  is  combated  by  the 
operatioos  of  creation ;  he  is  rather  fact  which  the  author  adduces,  that 
inclined  to  think  that  '*  the  theory  **  nearly  all  the  land-shells  occurring 
of  progressive  development  has  been  in  the  Pleistocene  strata,  but  not 
very  hastily  advanced,  and  is  by  no  now  living  in  Great  Britain,  are  de- 
means borne  out  by  geological  facts' '  cidedly  northern  species,  inhabiting 
(Introd,  xxviii.)  He  shows  that  at  Finland  and  Scandmavia;"  proving 
least  one  shell*  which  oocars  in  the  that  the  climate  at  that  epoch  was 
earliest  known  fossiliferous  forma-  probably  more  severe  than  at  pre- 
tion — the     Silurian  —  is     nndistin.-  sent. 

guishable  from  an  existing  species ;  We  confess  that  we  have  been  re- 
that  "  the  secondary  strata  contain  lieved  to  find  '  that  we  are  not  ex- 
many  well-known  instances  of  a  pected  to  consider  man  as  merely 
similar  persistence  of  form  -"  and  an  Improved  mollnsk — highly  as  we 
that  ^  a  large  proportion  of  the  estimate-  many  points  in  the  char- 
fossil  shells  found  in  the  lower-  acter  of  those  animals.  Mr.  Dar- 
most  of  the  Pliocene  strata  are  win's  theory,  so  far  as  we  under- 
precieely  similar  in  every  respect  stood  it,  was,  to  pay  the  least,  very 
to  the  recent  shells  of  species  uncomfortable.  That  man  has  a 
which  bear  the  same  names  and  good  deal  of  the  bea^t  about  hira, 
still  survive ;"  no  slight  arguments  we  admit  with  shame  ;  but  to 
against  that  law  of  '*  devolution  adopt  every  beast  in  creation  into 
of  species,"  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  our  own  extended  family  tree  is  a 
sought  to  establish.  Nearly  sixty  more  comprehensive  genealogy  than 
per  cent  of  the  shells  in  the  "  Co-  we  can  bring  our  minds  to.  If 
ralline  Crag"  (the  earliest  of  the  such  relationship  exist,  and  natare 
Pliocene  formation)  still  inhabit  our  is  continually  making  attempts  to 
seas,  unchanged  in  form  or  char-  '^  revert  to  some  common  ancestor," 
acter.  It  may  be  remarked  that  one  never  knows  what  strange  de- 
there  is  sometimes  the  greatest  velopments  may  occur  in  our  own 
difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  shells  persons.  The  born  which  is  shown 
found  under  certain  conditions,  in  Ashmole's  Museum,  and  credibly 
whether  they  are  recent  or  foesil —  affirmed  to  have  been  cut  ofif  a 
the  birth  of  yesterday,  or  the  re-  lady's  head,  was  (under  this  sap- 
oords  of  an  antiquity  which  can  position)  merely  the  indication  of 
ooly  be  faintly  represented  by  im-  some  early  type,  from  which  cows 
aginary  seons  of  time.  The  shells  and  men  are  only  diverging  species; 
of  the  molluscs,  says  the  author,  the  lady  in  question  having  (like  lo) 
seem  to  be  nearly  indestmctible  by  rather  more  of  the  oow  than  nsaal 
the  ordinary  action  of  air  or  water  ;  in  her  composition.  The  "  Porca- 
and  no  test  is  known  by  which  the  pine  Boy,'*  the  "  Scaly  Girl,"  the 
texture  of  the  fossil  and  the  recent  ''  Pig-faced  Lady,"  those  marvels  of 
shell  can  be  certainly  distinguished,  our  boyhood,  are  all  explained  at 
The  steps  in  the  elucidation  of  this  once.  Like  the  ^  Woolly  Woman 
question  are  stated  at  some  length  of  Hayti,'*   now  exhibiting   to    the 

♦  Lingula  anatitia,  f  *  Origin  of  Species,'  p.  370. 
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Tisiton    of     Cremorne,     they     are  longer  fables,  bat  the  lost  mterme- 

merely    exceptional  ^  reversioDs    to  diate   stages    of  development   which 

IoDg-Io8t  characters."    The   prickles,  Mr.    Darwin   failed   to   find.    There 

and  the    scales^    and    the    pig-faoe,  is  a  perch  at  the  present  day  who 

ud  the  wooly  exist   in  posse  in  the  climbs    trees  ;   any  one    who    takes 

case  of  every  one  of  as — each  an  the  troable  to  look  into  Mr.  Gosse's 

ioherited  peculiarity  from  some  one  '  Romance  of  Natural  History/  may 

of  tboee  ^  four  or  five  common  pro-  see  him  there  (pictorially)  half-way 

geoitors*'  whom   we  share  witli   the  up  a  palm  tree  ;   and  Mr.  E.  Layard 

rest  of  the  animal   creation.    Long  met  several  "  travelling  along  a  hot 

e&n  have  always   been   jestingly  as-  dnsty  gravel    road    in    the  mid-day 

Bomed  to  betray  some    asinine   qna-  snn.^f      They    mast    be   developing 

Uties;  they  become    a  very  serioas  into    eqairrels    fast,    by    this    time, 

fact  after  reading  Mr.  Darwin.     The  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  a  certain 

bear,  if  he  takes  to  the  water  Cor  amount  of  self-love  at  the  bottom 

nocessive      generations,     becoming  of  the   aobelief,    which    refuses    to 

"more  and   more    aquatic    in    his  accept  the  conolusion  that  we  oar- 

stracture  and  habits,"  may  resolt  in  selves    are  the    result  of   a  "  long- 

a  whale- like  animal,*  it  is  argued;  continued    natural    selection,"    *^by 

BO   the    mermaids    whom    the    old  successive    slight    favourable    varia- 

Toyagere    saw,  and    in    whom    we  tions,"    from    the   very   best    mon- 

nidely   disbelieve,  may    only    have  keys;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 

been  highly    aqoatio    yoang    ladies  that  careful    and  accurate  contriba- 

in  a  state  of   transition.      Winged  tioos  to  the  facts  of  science  are  far 

hoTMS  and  chimeras,  YirgiPs  Tritons,  more    valuable   than    the    cleverest 

Dagon  of    the    Philistines,    are   no  specalations. 

•  *  Origin  of  Species,'  p.  184.  \  *  Annals  of  Nat  Hist*  May  1853. 
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Like  solitary  branch  of  oak  or  dm, 
Torn  off  in  early  sammer,  wheo  the  year 
Was  greenest,  orphaned  in  the  forest-realm, 
The  whispered  by- word  of  each  sylvan  peer ; 
Which  all  despairingly,  some  few  days*  length, 
While  the  sap  dwindles  to  a  scantiest  tear, 
Feeds  a  dead  life  with  its  inherent  strength— 

Too  soon,  alas  I  the  brittle  bUckening  leaves 
Shrivel  their  veiny  net- work,  once  so  fair ; 
No  more  that  lost  bough  pleasant  tane  receives, 
Bat  harsh  and  hollow,  from  the  idlinff  air ; 
And  nerves  once  qaick  to  pleasure  and  to  pain 
Wholly  forget  the  sanlight's  fostering  care, 
Wholly  the  sweet  dews  and  the  mellowing  rain — 

Sach  did  I  fondly  deem  myself,  bat  thoa 
Hast  taught  me  with  new  forms  to  overwrite 
That  fatid  old  imperious  blank,  and  now 
Find  I  companionship  as  wide  as  light, 
True  sympathetic  rapture,  which  distils 
There  on  the  spirit's  most  harmonious  height 
Bich  revelations  from  the  stars  and  hills. 

There  that  good  Faculty  doth  build  her  nest, 

A  refuge  from  self- waste,  and  hourly  reaps 

Wholesome  vicissitude  and  boon  unrest 

In  other  haunts  than  where  the  gross  world  sleeps ; 

Whence  she  discerns  that  Earth's  dumb-seeming  sphere 

Heaves  warm  with  pulses  from  its  deepest  deeps, 

And  mighty  voices  large  with  love  dotn  rear. 

Each  wind,  its  own  majestip  cadence  pouring, 

Wanders  articulate  the  realms  of  air  ; 

In. the  great  zone  of  waters,  hushed  or  warring, 

Lives  language  that  no  centuries  outwear ; 

And,  with  peculiar  poesies  endued, 

E%ch  hour  can  answer  speculations  rare 

With  master-meanings  culled  in  solitude. 

This  thou  bast  taught  me,  this  art  teaching  still. 
My  new-found  natare  quaffs  the  piercing  rain 
Shed  from  thee,  and  is  moulded  at  thy  will 
To  read  high  matter  in  a  simple  strain. 
Thrice  blest  who  owned  thee  early  for  their  seer. 
Who,  finding  thy  sweet  fountains  not  in  vain. 
Preached  the  remedial  virtue  far  and  near  ! 

Well  said  the  Greek  that  universal  earth 
Buries  the  brave,  and  is  their  monument ; 
But  death  to  thee  hath  been  an  ampler  birth. 
Whereby  thy  being  with  mankind  is  blent. 
Graved  on  men's  hearts  thine  epitaph  lasts  long. 
Now  are  those  hard  lips  learning  to  repent. 
Who  scorned  thee  onoe,  the  Nazarene  of  song. 
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Efco  when  we  wept,  a  little  while  ago, 
Unfaithfal,  that  thy  place  knew  thee  do  more, 
The  meDtal  et*8eDce,  moTing  to  and  fro, 
Flashed  in  oor  eyes  thy  renovated  lore, 
And  filled  all  comers  with  iDBtioctive  troth. 
He  errs  who  tells  ns  that  thy  life  is  o'er, 
Nor  reads  all  round  him  thine  eternal  yoatb. 

Therefore  to  thee  whose  bones  God's  call  await 
In  that  fair  earth  whereof  thy  poet-power 
The  lapsed  significance  did  intimate, 
And  clothe  each  herb  and  individaal  flower 
With  mnsic  and  thine  own  life's  noblest  part, 
L  a  weak  proselyte,  loye's  simple  dower 
Ofier  not  worthless  from  a  poor  man's  heart — 

Tea,  thanks  and  love  for  that  serener  code 
Which,  in  a  safe  and  stormless  aveone, 
Teaches  the  humble  to  interpret  God, 
Which  even  by  exaltation  can  subdue, 
Chasten,  and  thrill  with  light  those  evil  dreams 
Which  made  life's  heavier  meaning  oeem  the  true, 
And  change  this  desert  to  a  land  of  streams. 

0  to  what  height  advanced  were  we,  now  low, 
Could  we  but  once  inform  with  that  great  light 
Our  tyrant  strengthlessoess — the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  objectless  desire— yea,  boldly  smite 
Custom,  that  old  usurper,  who  doth  draw 
All  nations  in  his  net  by  lordly  right, 
Not  by  true  service  and  kind  wisdom's  law  1 

We  fail ;  but  thou,  alike  in  youth  and  age. 
Calm-browed  with  patience,  like  a  Pbidiac  god, 
Satst  loftily  withdrawn  from  vulgar  rage. 
Not  faithless*,  though  thy  fellows  left  untrod 
Stairs  of  thy  building.— 0  large  heart  and  brave, 
Stars  are  thy  raiment,  not  this  lowly  sod. 
GaEiog  on  heaven  I  gaze  upon  thy  grave  I 
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Jphigenia  in  Avlis. 


[July, 


IPHIOBKIA     IN     AULIS. 


Some  thirty  •years  ago,  the  fntare 
bard  of  Elaioe  and  Gainevere  wan- 
dered iDto  a  most  delectable  wood, 
a  wood  accessible  to  banrds  (actaal  or 
potcDtial)  only.  He  was  there  re- 
compensed with  a  recompense  meet 
for  him  who  was  to  deserve  by  his 
strains,  from  no  mean  jadge,  the 
title  of  **The  Poet  of  Woman." 
Especially,  doubtless,  was  regard 
had  to  the  great  benefit  he  was  one 
day  to  confer  on  the  women  of  bis 
own  and  of  the  generations  to  come, 
by  the  noble  conclasion  of  bis  '  Prin- 
cess.' It  was  given  to  him  there  to 
behold  "  the  star  -  like  sorrows  of  " 
the  "  immortal  eyes  "  of  Helen  ;  to 
gaze  on  many  other  renowned  bean- 
ties  of  ancient  times,  and  not  to 
gaze  only,  but  to  bold  converse 
with  them.  His  reverence  for  the 
fair  and  the  uu happy  precladed  his 
making  the  fallest  use  of  this  great 
opportunity.  He  did  not  dare  to 
ask  Helen  whether  she  left  Greece 
willingly  or  unwillingly.  He  left 
all  researches  into  the  true  mean- 
ing of  'E^ev^f  dQfirffiaTa  re  arovaxdc 
re  in  Homer  to  the  acuteness  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  But  the  soft  accents 
which  met  bis  ear  were  not  the 
voice  of  the  degraded  Helen  of  Eu- 
ripides or  Virgil;  they  were  rather 
(as  meet  for  the  ear  of  so  true  a  poet) 
like  to  the  speech  of  the  Homeric 
Helen:  of  her  who,  if  innocent, 
forgets  her  own  wrongs  in  the  sor- 
rows they  have  cau{:ed  to  the  people 
who  have  adopted  her;  who,  if  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  her  guilty, 
is  yet  irresistibly  winning  in  her 
gentle  penitence.  His  next  vision 
set  before  him  one  whom  all  ages 
have  agreed  to  pity.  Greatly  as 
authorities  differ  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  her  story,  her  story  itself  is 
one  of  the  best  known  of  antiquity. 


It  is  not  likely  that  the  young  gentle- 
man, who,  being  asked  by  his  sister 
(d  propos  of  the  Laureate's  last  gem, 
*  'ritbonus'),  **Who  was  Aurora's 
husband?"  answered  so  ingeniously, 
'^  Borealis,  to  be  sure!  —  you  know 
she  is  Aurora  Borealis"  has  ever 
been  asked,  ''  Who  was  Agamem- 
non's eldest  daughter  ?**  or  been 
called  upon  to  name  the  speaker  of 
these  three  exquisite  stanzas: — 

2T. 
"  I  was  cut  off  from  hope  In  that  aad  place. 
Which  yet  to  name  my  spirit  loathes  and 
fears : 
My  father  held  his  hand  upon  his  face ; 
I,  blinded  with  my  tears, 

28. 
Still  stroTe  to  speak:   my  roice  was   thick 
with  sighs 
As  in  a  dream.    Dimly  I  could  descry 
The  stern  black* bearded  kings,    with  wolf- 
ish eyes, 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

29. 
The  tall  masts  quirered  as  they  lay  afloat. 
The    temples,    and    the    people,    and    the 
shore ; 
One  drew  a  sharp  knifo  through  my  tender 
throat 
Blowly— and  nothing  more.'*  *■ 

But  Still,  if  there  are  many  Helens, 
there  are  more  Iphigenias ;  and  we 
may  allowably  ask,  which  of  them 
we  have  here.  Homer's?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Homer's  *'  Iphianassa  " 
is  one  of  the  three  daughters  of 
Agamemnon  (of  whom  only  one 
bears  the  same  name  in  the  '  Iliad  ' 
as  in  the  *  Tragedians  '),  any  one  of 
whom  he  ofifers  as  a  bride  to  Achilles, 
when  wishing  to  disarm  his  wratb, 
in  the  ninth  book  of  the  '  Iliad  : — 

"  Tpslc  <5f  f^i  dol  OvyaTpec  ivl  fieyufytf) 

XpvooOefii^j  Kal  AaodiKTf^  Kot  'lifudvaacra' 
TduVy    fjv   k'   idiXyaij    (^t7s,ijv    dvdedvov 

dyiaOu 
Ilpdf  ohov  rijyX^of ." 


*  I  quoto  this  third  stanzas  unaltered  from  the  old  edition,  as  I  do  not  think  its 
later  form  an  improve  men  t.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  hope 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  msy  be  moved  by  those  "third  thoughts,"  which  he  has  lately 
told  us  are  a  kind  of  "second-first,"  belter  than  actual  second  thoughts,  to  re- 
place it. 
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'*(Tel   more— three   daaghten  in  my  court 

are  bred. 
And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed  ; 
UmSm  and  Iplileenia  *   flUr, 
And     bright      Cbrysothemis      wHh      golden 

hair; 
Her  let    him    choose    whom   most    hla    eyes 

approve : 
I  ask  DO  presents,  no  reward  for  love."  t 

And  this  was  ten  years  after  the 
BQppoeed    sacrifice  !        Had    Homer 
adopted  the  legend  followed  by  the 
tragic  poets,  with  what  sconi  would 
he  have  made  Achilles  reject    any 
offer  like  this!  —  declaring  that  one 
promised  wife  treacheroosly  slaaght- 
ered  was  eoongh  for  him,  and  that 
he  shrank   from  grasping  in    affinity 
a  father's    hand  reddened  with    his 
own  child's    blood  I       Nor   in    the 
*  Odyssey.'  when  UlysBes  beholds  in 
the    thick     Cimmerian    gloom     the 
shades  of  the  famous  women  of  other 
dajs,   does    any    daaghter   of  Aga- 
memnon  stand    before   him,  bewail- 
ing her   untimely   death.     To   him 
whose  "  tale  of  Troy  divine"  enrap- 
tores  each  succeeding  generation,  all 
the  crimes  of    "Thebes  or    Pelops' 
Kne,"  were  not  known  as  they  were 
to  ^schjlos  and  to  Sophocles.    As 
he  presents  the  pale  shade  of  their 
Jocsste   (Epicaste   he   calls    her)  to 
Ulysses,  with    but   imperfect   know- 
ledge of  the  evils  which  flowed  from 
her  fatal    marriage,   so,    rehearsing 
more  than  once  in  the  *  Odyssey,'  how 
mighty  Agamemnon   fell   by  domes- 
tic treachery,  he  omits  the  wretched 
Clytemoestra's    one    solitary   excuse 
for  her  crime,  that  the  hand  which 
struck  her  husband  struck  her  daugh- 
ter's murderer.    Such  is  the  excuse 
which  both  jE^chylus  and  Sophocles 
pot  ioto  her  mouth;  and  I  need  not 
add  that  it  is  their  Iphigenia  who 
appeared     to    the    future  Laurrate. 
&>  too,  the  hapless  maiden  of   the 
'Vision    of    Fair    Women*    is    the 
Iphigenia    of    Horace,    Virgil,    and 
Loeretia^.      The  lines  in  which  the 
latter  describes  her  sad  fate  are  well 
koowD  :~ 


"  Aolide  <iiio  pacto  TriTiai'  virginis  aram 
Iphianassai  turp&runt  sanguine  foede 
Dnctorea  Danadm  delectl,  prima  vlronira. 
Cul     slmal      infula,      vlrgineos      clrcumdata 

comptus, 
Ex    utraque     pari    malarum     parte    profusa 

est., 
Kt    moestiim    sinial    tote     aras    adstare    pa- 

rentem 
Benslt,  et  hun);  propter  ferrum  celerare  minis- 

tros, 
Aspectaque  bug  lacrymas  effimdere  cives  ; 
Muta   metu   terram,    genibus   submissa,   pete- 

bat; 
Nee    misers   prodesse    in    tali    tempore   qul- 

bat. 
Quod    patrlo    princeps   don&rat    nomine     re- 
gem. 
Nam   sublata  virflm  manlbus  tremebundaque 

ad  aras 
I>educta   est ;    non   nt,   solemnl   more   saero- 

rura 
Perfecto,  posset  claro  comitarl  Jlymenico  ; 
Sed  casta  inccFtc,  nnbendi  tempore  in  ipso, 
Hostia  concideret  mactatu  mcesta  parentis, 
Exitua  ut  clussi  felix  faustusque  daretur."  X 


But  not  to  linger  over  the^e  inci- 
dental notices,  our  main  idea  of  the 
fair  maid  doomed  to  die — according 
to  one  poet,}  to  accomplish  a  thought- 
less vow  of  her  father's — according 
to  another,!  to  atone  for  his  trans- 
gression in  the  chase  —  is  derived 
from  the  noble  *  Iphigenia  in  Aulis' 
of  Euripides.  This  great  play  is 
best  known  to  that  increasingly 
large  portion  of  the  reading  public, 
who  are  unable  to  consult  the  clas- 
sics for  themselves,  by  the  celebrat- 
ed imitation  of  Racine.  Perhaps 
such  may  wish  to  know  how  far  the 
French  tragedian  has  closely  follow- 
ed, and  in  what  respects  surpassed, 
or  fallen  short  of,  his  ancient  model. 
Assuming  them  to  be  already  fami- 
liar with  Bacine's  play,  an  analysis 
of  its  Greek  original,  with  a  few  at- 
tempts to  translate  its  most  striking 
passages,  may  enable  them  to  judge 
of  this. 

The  '  Iphifrenia  in  Anlis '  then, 
opens  like  Racine's  '  Iphig^oie'  by 
a  dialogue  between  the  mighty  Aga- 
memnon and  a  trusty  follower.  On- 
ly the  Areas  of  Racine  is  lost  in  a 
slave,    whose    namelessuees    reminds 


*  I  suppose  I  need  not  warn  my  readers  not  to  pronounce  '*  Iphigenia"  as  Pope 
does.  But  I  hop©  they  will  b©  charitable,  and  remember  hie  mistake,  when  they 
next  hear  an  illiterate  friend  make  the  eama 

Pope'a  *  riomer.*  +  Lucretius,  book  I. 


Eur.  *Ipig.  in  Tauris,^  line  20. 


Soph.  '  Elec.,'  line  666. 
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OS  that,  to  a  beatben  poet,  there  ex-  letter  he  has  forbidden  his  wife  to 

isted  men  who  were  oot  persons  bot  send  her  daughter  to  Anlis,  and  aD- 

things.    Yet  the  slave  who,  bowed  noanoed    the    marriage   as    deferred 

with    loDg   years  of  servic^  totters  to  a   happier   season.        Bat    how, 

forward  at  his  master's  call,  is  the  asks   the   slave,  will   Aohiiles    bear 

freer  man  of  the  twa     In  the  qoiet  the    disappointment  7     It    will    be 

starlight — a   qoiet  which    no    bird  none  to  nim,  anewers   Agamemnon, 

disturbs,    nor   any  marmar   on   the  He  knows  nothing  of  all  this, 

sea  — the  king  owns  to  the  old  man  So  it  is.    WLile  one  of  the  main 

how   he   envies   those,    however  in-  features  of  Bacioe's  play  is  the  pas* 

glorious  their  lot,  who  are  free  from  sionate  love  of  his  Achille  for  the 

the   cares  which    are  now  torment-  fair     Iphig^nie,    the     Achilles     of 

ing   him.      Pressed    to    reveal    his  Euripides    neither    asks  the  dangh* 

trouble  ;   reminded  by  the  slave  of  ter  of  Agamemnon  in  marriage,  nor 

his   own    faithful   service   from   the  entertains   any   love   for   a    maiden 

day     when      Queen      Clytemnestra  whom    he    has    never    seen.      The 

brought  him  as  part  of  her  dowry  to  semi-oriental  seclusion  of  women   in 

his  house,  Agamemnon  speaks.    He  the    historical     period     of    Greeoe, 

begins  by  the  vow  of  Helen's  suit-  makes  love  before  marriage  an  on- 

ors  and  the  crime  of  Paris,  which  familiar  theme  in  a  Greek  tragedy, 

the  Greeks  bum  to  avenge.    As  the  Of  course  I  do  not  deny  that  E«- 

chosen    head     of     their    assembled  cine's  hero,  brave  with  the  valoar, 

forces,  he  has  inquired  of  the  gods  respectful  in  love  with  the  coartesy 

concerning    their    delay   in   sending  of  a    Gond6   or  a   Tnrenoe,  is    in 

a   fair  wind   to   waft    the   fleet   to  some  points  an  improvement  on  the 

Troy.      They  have  returned  him  a  stern    Achilles    of    Euripides.       In 

fearful    answer    by    the    mouth    of  some   points ;    but  not   in    all,  nor 

Oalchas    the    soothsayer.      He    can  those  the  most  material :  as,    before 

obtain  a  favouring  breeze  and  final  I  conclade  this  sketch,  I   feel   sore 

success  to  the  expedition,  at  bat  one  my  readers  will  think.     But  at  all 

price — his  eldest   daughter's    blood,  events   he   is   an  anachronism,  and 

Artemis  enjoins  him  to  sprinkle  it  that    by    well  nigh     two     thoasand 

on  her  altar.    At  first  he  tells  the  years.     This  is  the  difficulty  of  a 

slave   he   refused    with    indignation,  modern  play  taken  from  an  ancient 

and  prepared  40-  send  the  herald  to  story ;     unless    the    story    be    one 

dismiss  the   army.      Bot  afterwards  which   appeals   to    no    feelings   bat 

his  brother's  urgent  entreaties  mov-  those   which  ancients    and   modeme 

ed  him.    He  took  the  artful  advice  share  alike.     The  author  must  choose 

of  Ul^cses ;  whose  wisdom,  degener-  between    forfeiting    the    sympathies 

ated  into  cunning  in  the  later  Greek  of  his   audience,  or   retaining  them 

writers,  is  an  instance  of  that  pro-  by   as   outrageous   an   anachronism 

gressive  degradation  of  the  Homeric  as   that   which   interfered  with   the 

characters    which     Mr.     Gladstone  worthy  Mr.  Gaxton's   first  pat^nal 

dwells  on  so  much.    He  sent  for  his  joys. 

daughter ;  veiling  his  cruel  purpose  When  the  advancing  dawn  haa 
in  his  letter  to  his  wife,  ander  warned  the  slave  to  hasten  away 
the  pretext  of  a  marriage  to  be  with  the  important  missive,  the 
solemnised  between  Achilles  and  vacant  stage  is  occupied  by  the 
Iphigenia,  before  the  fleet  set  sail  Ghoros.  It  is  formed  of  Eaboean 
for  Troy.  But  after  a  brief  delay,  women,  who  have  come  to  Aalia 
remorse  awoke  in  his  breast.  He  across  the  Euripus  to  view  the 
struggled  awhile  with  his  better  Greek  army.  They  recite,  in  spirit- 
thoughts,  but  at  last  they  gained  ed  lyrics,  the  famous  chiefiaina 
the  victory.  After  long  hesitation  whom  they  have  seen,  and  the 
he  has  written  another  letter,  with  number  of  their  ships, 
which  he  now  bids  the  slave  to  The  national  importance  of  the 
hasten    to   Glytemnestra.     In    this  expedition  is  thus  kept  before  the 
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mtod.  We  Bee  tbat,  if  Ipbigeoia 
diesiber  blood  will  flow,  not  merely 
to  aggrandise  ber  father,  or  to  re- 
store bis  wife  to  ber  aocle.  bat  to 
defend  a  great  com moD wealth  from 
fotnre  iDBnlt. 

When  the  Choras  cease,  the  old 
fiUve  reappears  in  vehement  strife 
with  Meneiaas,  who,  on  the  watch 
for  any  Bymptoms  of  infirmity  of 
psrpoee  in  his  brother,  has  dis- 
cohered  bis  errand.  Agamemnon 
eotD€9  in  to  defend  his  messenger, 
ftod  meets  bis  brother's  fierce  re- 
proaches for  bis  treachery  to  the 
eommon  caoaep  Menelaos  rebukes 
biffl  for  his  ambition  and  his 
haogh  tineas ;  Agamemnon  retali- 
ates on  bis  unworthy  passion  for 
his  gnilty  wife ;  when  their  un- 
eeemly  quarrel  is  interrupted.  Aga- 
memnon's earlier  messenger  enters 
to  aoounce  the  good  success  of 
his  mission.  Clytemnestra,  though 
nobiddeo,  has  herself  accompanied 
ber  daughter,  bringing  with  her 
the  child  Orestes,  to  say  a  last  fare- 
well to  bis  father.  The  joyous 
party  are  resting  from  their  fatigues 
by  a  neighbouring  fountain,  but 
will  appear  directly.  The  curiosity 
of  the  camp  has  been  rou^  by 
the  tidings,  and  all  are  preparing 
to  welcome  their  leader's  daughter 
and  divining  the  happy  cause  of 
ber  coming.  Agamemnon  hastily 
dismisses  the  messenger  and  gives 
way  for  awhile  to  grief,  as  he  slowly 
realises  the  full  horror  of  his  situa- 
tioD.  He  pictures  to  himself  his 
wife's  reproaches  —  his  daughter's 
CQTtes  on  the  unnatural  father  who 
has  prepared  for  her  such  a  bridaL 
He  bewails  the  bard  fate  of  the 
great,  which  dooms  them  to  repress 
the  tears  that  relieve  the  sorrows  of 
meaner  men.  His  despair  touches 
hk  brother's  heart.  Menelaus  gives 
way  before  if.  Grasping  Agamem- 
ood's  hand,  he  offers  to  renounce 
the  sacrifice  add  dismiss  the  ex- 
pedition. But  this  offer  comes  too 
late.  The  fatal  secret  is  known  to 
two  besides  tbemselves.  Agamem- 
non feels  that  be  cannot   depend  on 


the  soothsayer's  silence.  And  now 
that  Iphi^enia  is  in  the  camp, 
Ulysses  will  not  let  the  victim  de- 
part without  a  struggle.  Sooner 
would  he  rouse  the  Greeks  to  slay 
her  in  their  fury,  and  with  her  the 
whole  family  that  refuse  the  gods 
their  due.  Impelled  by  these  con- 
siderations, Agamemnon  submits 
to  his  fate.  He  enjoins  secrecy 
on  all,  and  quits  the  scene  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  his  wife.  The  Chorus, 
left  alone,  sing  the  praise  of  lawful 
love,  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
parent purpose  of  the  two  royal 
ladies'  coming.  They  bewail  the 
lawless  love  of  Paris,  whence  that 
dark  cloud  has  arisen  which  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm  the  young  maiden 
whom  tliey  now  see  approaching. 
As  Clytemnestra  and  her  two 
children  draw  near  in  their  chariot, 
the  Oborns  seem  to  lose  all  recol- 
lections ot  impending  evil  in  ad- 
miration of  their  lofty  beauty. 
They  approach  them  when  the 
chariot  stops  and  reverently  offer 
to  help  them  to  alight.  The  queen 
accepts  their  homage  as  a  favourable 
omen.  £ven  to  these  strangers  her 
maternal  pride  cannot  refraiu  from 
saying  a  word  of  the  all-important 
marriage,  and,  while  she  orders  her 
sleeping  child  to  be  lifted  from  the 
chariot,  she  playfully  antiuipates 
his  awakening  at  his  sister's  wed- 
ding song.  Agamemnon  is  seen 
advancing.  Iphigenia  dutifully 
asks  her  mother  to  permit  her  to 
salute  him  first  ^*  Do  so,"  an- 
swers Clytemnestra  ;  "  thou  didst 
ever  love  thy  father  best  of  all  his 
children! " 

Bacine's  imitation  of  the  celebrat- 
ed scene  which  follows  is  one  of  his 
best  passages."'  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  all  the  plays  of  Euripi- 
des. The  gloomy  sadness  of  the  fa- 
ther strives  in  vain  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  bis  daughter's  innocent  gaiety. 
Her  devoted  attachment  to  himself, 
her  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of  their 
parting,  ber  girlish  cariosity  about 
her  intended  marriage,  wound  his 
heart  more  than  all  the  reproaches  of 
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the  laat  act.     And  iill  the  time  there  ^^  *^«  embrace  the  uoistore  of  the 

is  a  contrast,  in  the  ppectator'a  mind,  DriveiX  in  haste, 
between  what  things  seem  and  what 

they  are  —  between  the  maiden's  un-  The  socceeding  scene  contains  the 
sospeciing  and  dutiful  tenderness  to  unhappy  father's  constrained  an- 
ber  father,  and  the  knife  he  holds  sns-  8^«8  to  his  wife's  eager  questions 
pended  over  her;  between  her  gay  about  her  future  son-in-law;  acd 
anticipated  bridal  and  the  awful  closes  by  Agamemnon's  vain  attempt 
sacrificial  rites;  between  the  noble  to  persuade  Clytemnestra  to  return 
bridegroom,  whom  the  young  girl  fo  the  charge  of  her  other  daughters 
is  awaiting  with  trembling  eager-  >d  Mycena;.  leaving  Iphigenia  in  his 
neee,  and  the  cold  form  of  Death  hands.  She  stoutly  refuses,  and 
advancing  unseen  to  grasp  her  in  insists  on  her  right  to  preside  over 
his  stead.  It  is  imposaible  to  read  h«?r  daughter's  marriage.  He  pro- 
the  conclusion  of  this  ecene  in  the  cceds  from  entreaty  to  command, 
original  unmoved.  Perhaps  the  but  her  resolution  remains  un- 
following  attempt  to  translate  it  shaken.  They  part  in  mutual  dis- 
may be  not  unacceptable  to  English  pleasure,  and  the  Chorus,  left  awhile 
readers  : alone,   endeavour    to   distract    their 

iPHiGKxu.  minds  from  these  domestic  mifeeriep, 

vpouid  that  Hwere  fit  for  me  in  thy  long  roy-  by  singing    the  approaching  fall  of 

Ty,b^S  .bee  comply.  p'^'     Tbey    look    forward   to    the 

AoAMKMKOK.  Uudiug  of  tfac  Greck  army  near  sil- 

Thee  too  awaits  ^^r  Simoid.  ofleu  haunted  by  Caesan- 

A  voyage,  wherein  thou  wilt  reiucm»)crmc.  dra,  crowned  with  the   laurel  of  in- 

ipuiGEMA.  spiring    Phoebus,    and    tossing     her 

Must  I  dei^rt  alone,  or  shall  my  mother  golden  hair  wildly  under  his  mightj 

SaUwithme?      j^q^^j^jj^j,  prophetic  impulse.     They  picture  to 

All  alone.    Of  father  and  mother  thtmeelves     the     affrighted     TrOJiDS, 

Forsaken.  g&zmg  from  their  walld  at  "  brazeo- 

iPHioKKiA.  shielded   Ares"   marching    from    the 

T^SrJ.i?i.Vln"Jl!'lVn^^^^  Gfeek  ships  to  assault  their  towers 

a  into  some  stranicer  s  house  ?  «      i           •    •       ■          <             >      i 

and  slay  their  inmates.     And   pray- 

Porbear!  *°5    ^^^^    ^^®    ^^^^    ^^8    ""^J    never 

Such  knowledge  cts  not  maidens.  befall  them  or  theirs,  the  Chorus  sing 

iPHicxKu.  the  many  tears  which  Helen  will  yet 

Hasten,  father,  cost  the  Wealthy  dames  of  Phrygia, 

Back  to  mine  arms   from  Troy,  with  victory  and    the   wife   Of  Priam.      Then   Ach- 

crowne  .    j^^^^^^^^^  jHes  enters  and  searches  impatiently 

First  muet  I  offer  up  a  vietim  here.  for    Agamemuon,    that    he    mny   COm- 

irmcxMiA.  pl^in  to  him  of  the  fleet's  delay,  the 

The  holy  rite  thou  duly  with  the  piiests  real  caufe  of   whlch  is  Still  hidden 

Needs  raut^t  devife.  from    him.     But   he   finds    Clytem- 

AcAMEMso.v.  nestra  instead,  who  advances  eagerly 

For  CO..  b«ia.  U..  ..vJr'eTaft'L'Illrd."'"*'  ^O"  >«   '^''t  *»  fiTf'^'  ^^\  P'OP<?*d 

son  •  in  -  law.     Achilles  feels  at  first 

u  ,,""^T^'             ...      .  shocked     by    her    forwardness:    and 

Then,  father,  shall  we  dance   nrouud  the    al-  „u««    ol.«    „»««.,.  ««    f«-  ;*   u«  «J.  ^n., 

'tar?  when  she  accounts  for  it  by  an  alia- 

AoAMKMKDx.  slou    to    thc    iulcnded    marriage,    is 

Thou,  in  thine  Ignorance,  art  happier  far  extremely  amozed  at  the  uews.    An 

Than  I  am.    Go  within,  that  so  the  maidens  PTr.lrtnfttinn       *  noiipa       wKinh       Ipavm 

Mav  see  thee Clasp  mine  hand,  and  give  to  pp»'*°a"On      tnsues,.    wniCU       leaves 

me  both    convinced    that    some   strange 

pie  bitter  ki.8  of  one  ahout  for  long  deception  hos  been  practised.     The 

To  leave  her  sire.      Oh,  breaf^t!  oh,  blooming  u    '^i                                        ni   * 

cheeks!                                        '^  old   siave   appears   as    Clytemnestra 

Oh,    golden   hair!    how   Phrygian   Troy   and  is    OU    the    point   of    retiring    tO   hide 

Have  bui^'enetJ  you  with  grief!   But  I  must  *1"  confusion,  reveals  the  design  of 

cease.  Agamemnon,  and  thus  explains  tie 


Ttiy  child  into  some  stranger's  house  ? 
Agasiemnok. 
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mjstery.  Then  tbe  afirighted  mo-  may  perhaps  be  explained  as  the 
thar  impTores  the  BQpport  of  Achillep.  mere  eballitioo  of  his  wrath,  and 
She  conjares  the  "  goddess-born  "  we  may  suppose  his  former  faith  in 
ooi  to  suffer  one  who  had  been  called  oracles  to  have  returned  on  calmer 
(however  falsely)  his  intended  wife  reflection.  His  after  offer  to  rescue 
to  be  [»at  to  sach  a  cruel  death.  Iphigenia  even  at  the  altar  is  not 
Sbe  even  offers  to  lead  her  daughter  inconsistent  with  thiB.  For  since 
furth  from  her  tent,  to  join  in  her  her  death  is  demanded  as  the  price 
supplications  to  him.  Tbe  demean-  of  the  success  of  tbe  Greeks,  their 
oar  of  Achilles  is  noble  in  the  ex-  chiefs  may  withhold  the  price  with- 
treme.  He  pities  the  high-born  out  im{)iety,  if  they  can  bear  to  re- 
lady  in  her  distress,  and  promises  linqoish  the  success.  And,  eager 
all  she  aske.  He  forbids  her  to  as  he  is  for  the  expedition,  the  gen- 
break  in  on  her  daughter's  seclu-  erons  nature  of  Achilles  will  not  let 
sioo,  lest,  if  he  see  the  maiden,  his  him  look  on  calmly  while  that 
after  -  conduct  should  be  ascribed  to  price  is  forcibly  wrung  from  unwill- 
aoy  unworthy  motive.  Indeed,  his  ing  hands.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
eagerness  in  disclaiming  any  per-  those  same  hands  should  yield  it  of 
siinal  interest  in  the  matter  sounds  their  own  accord,  his  patriotism  en- 
BCAQt  in  courtesy  to  modern  ears,  gages  him  to  accept  it.  He  there- 
"  I  say  not  these  things,"  he  says,  fore  leaves  Clytemuestra  to  do  her 
'*  for  the  sake  of  the  marriage,  utmost  to  move  her  husband  from 
There  are  thousands  of  maidens  his  purpose ;  but  he  gives  her  his 
eager  to  have  me  as  a  husband."  word  that,  if  entreaties  fail,  his  arm 
Bai  he  feels  bis  honour  engaged  shall  not  be  wanting.  The  Chorus, 
00$  to  suffer  an  ill-fated  maiden  to  in  admiration  of  the  noble  conduct 
be  dragged  to  die,  under  pretence  of  Achilles,  celebrate  in  gong  the 
of  being  espoused  to  him.  He  marriage  of  his  parents,  Ptleus  and 
bums  with  indignation  against  Aga-  Thetis.  They  sing  how  the  god- 
memooD  for  having  thus  abused  dess  was  wedded  to  the  mortal 
bis  nanae,  and  he  solemnly  promises  amid  the  festive  dances  of  her 
GijtemDtfstra  sooner  to  die  himself  fifty  Nereid  sisters,  the  chants  of 
than  leave  her  daughter  to  perish,  the  muses,  and  the  feasting  of 
In  his  ardour  to  console  tbe  queen,  the  gods ;.  and  how  lips  that  could 
be  drops  some  hasty  expressions  not  err  foretold,  amidst  the  rejoic- 
of  disbelief  in  tbe  predictions  of  ings,  the  future  glory  of  her  son. 
soothsayers.  This  Scniller,  in  the  They  conclude  their  strain  by  be- 
excelleot  remarks  appended  to  his  wailing  the  far  different  fate  of 
translati'tn  of  tbe  *  Iphigenia  in  Iphigenia  and  the  bloody  nuptials 
Aalis,'  rightly  blamefi.  For,  by  that  await  her.  Presently  Agamem- 
puttiog  bis  own  scepticism  into  the  non,  still  ignorant  that  his  design 
month  of  one  of  the  actors  on  this  has  been  disclosed,  comes  himself 
great  occasion,  Euripides  ran  a  risk  to  fetch  his  daughter  to  the  pre- 
of  shaking  his  whole  fabric.  Admit  tended  marriage.  Clytemnestra  an- 
for  a  moment  that  the  will  of  the  swers  bim  by  leading  out  the  maiden 
gods  might  have  been  indistinctly  from  her  tent ;  tearful,  with  down- 
declared,  or  unfaithfully  interpret-  cast  eyes,  and  with  her  young 
ed,  and  tbe  whole  necessity  for  the  brother  clinging  to  her  robe.  *'  Art 
sacrifice  vanishes  1  It  becomes  a  thou  indeed  about  to  slay  thy  child 
cruel  piece  of  state  policy,  a  dis-  and  mine?"  sbe  asks  him.  He 
gracefal  concession  to  tbe  prejudices  cannot  answer  no.  Tbe  deceived 
of  the  vulgar.  Agamemnon's  guilt  mother  bursts  into  fierce  upbraid- 
is  indefinitely  increased,  aixd  tbe  ingp.  She  reminds  bim  of  earlier 
8ub?eqaeot  conditional  consent  of  wrongs  she  has  suffered  from  bim. 
Achilles  to  Iphigenia's  self-sacrifice  Is  this,  she  asks,  a  fit  reward 
becomes  wholly  indefensible.  How-  for  her  domestic  virtue?,  for  her 
ever,   tbe    ha^ty  w^rds   of   Achilles  steady    refusal    to    follow    the    evi 
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example  of  her  eiater  ?  Why  tf 
Helen  to  Bin,  and  she  and  her  chil- 
dren to  euJftVr  for  it?  The  speech 
of  Racine's  Clytemnestre*  will  con- 
vey a  fair  idea  of  her  strong  invec* 
lives.  The  subjoined  lines  are  a 
translation  of  the  roost  moving  por- 
tion of  her  addres-* : — 
Wben,  leaving  me  behind  thee  In  thine  home, 
Thou   at  the  wars   shalt  tarry  tbrongh   long 

time, 
Think'st  thou  no  panga  shall  tear  my  heart, 

to  see 
Iler    vacant     place     at    home,    her     empty 

chamber? 
I,  sitting  all  alone  aroid  my  tears, 
Ever  exclaiming  in  my  moumftil  plaint, 
»'  Oh  daughter  !  'twas  thy  father's  hand  that 

Blew  thee  1" 

Agamemnon  makes  no  answer.  Then 
Iphigenia  begins  her  tonching  sup- 
plication, the  little  Orestes  joining, 
by  his  route  gesture?,  in  her  en- 
treaties:— 
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Oh  &ther !  had  I  Orpheus'  voice,  enchanting 
The  rocks  to  follow  me,  with  tongue  to  charm 
Whoso    I   would,    that    now   should    be    my 

refuge. 
But,  as  it  is,  I  to  my  tears  betake  me, 
ifty  only  cunnhig  and  my  only  might. 
No  leafy  symbol  of  my  suppliant  state ; 
Instead    I    cast,   here    In    my   mother's    pre- 
sence, 
Mj-self  before  thy  feet,  and  clasp  thy  knees. 
Oh  slay  me  not  untimely  !    Bweet  It  is 
To  see  the  light.    Constrain  me  not  to  see, 
Before  I  must,  the  things  beneath  the  earth. 
1  was  the  first  who  called  thee  father !    Me 
Thou  first  dldst  call   thy  chUd ;   /  first   was 

seated 
Upon  thy  knee,  giving  and  taking  kisses. 
Then  dldst  thou  speak  to  me  on  this  wise : 

•»  Child, 
Shall  I   e'er   see   tJiee   In   some  great  man's 

house 
Blooming  In  honour  worthy  of  my  daughter?" 
Then  did  I  answer,  closely  pressed  unto 
These  cheeks,  wliich  now  my  suppliant  hand 

caresses: 
"  Father  !  then  shall  I  not  In  age  receive  thee 
With  loving  entertainment  to  my  house, 
Requiting  all  thy  kindly  care  and  tendance 
Of    my   first   j-ears  ?"      These  words   /  well 

remember : 
Thou  hast  forgot  them  :    thou  dost  wish  to 
slay  me. 


Nay,  by  great  Pelops,  by  thy  fiftther  Atreus, 

By  Uils  my  moUier  I  (she  who,  having  borne  me 

In  imin;  feels  now  a  second,  sharper  toroo  1) 

What  part  liave  I  In  Helen,  or  In  Paris? 

Came  he  here,  father !  for  to  slay  thy  child  ? 

Oh  grant  me  but  a  look,  a  kiss,  that  so, 

If  my  words  fall  to  move  thee,  I  may  take 

Down  with  me  yet  memorials  of  thy  love  1 

Brother !  a  puny  champion  art  thou  yet 

To  aid  thy  friends ;  yet  weep  with  me ;  implore 

Thy  father  not  to  sUcr  tl^y  sister.    Even 

Infonts  have  feeling  of  calamity. 

Behold !  be  silently  Implores  thee,  father ! 

Be  moved  to  pity  1    Spare  thy  daughter's  life  ! 

Lo  1  two  thou  lovest  lift  their  suppliant  hands ; 

He  yet  a  little  one,  I  but  just  grown  I 

Let  thhi  one  all-embracing  saying  conquer : 

Man's  greatest  joy  Is  to  behold  this  light 

That  shines   upon    us    now.      The   dead   are 

strengthless 
And  joyless.    WTioso  prays  to  die  is  mad. 
'  Better  to  live  in  shame  than  die  with  honour. 

It  is  very  interesiing  to  contrast  this 
speech  with  the  parallel  very  beautf- 
fal  address  of  Racine's  Iphigenie  to 
her  father  :— 

"  Mon  p^re, 
Cessez  de  vous  troubler,  vous  n'&tes  point  trahi : 
Quand  vous  commanderez,  vous  seres  ob^L 
Ma  vie  est  votre  blen ;  vous  voulee  le  rcprendre : 
Vos  ordres  sans  d6tour  pouvolent  ae  (aire  en- 
tendre. 
jyun  ail  autai  oonUnif  d'lm  eaur  ausH 

soumu 
Que  j'acceptols  I'epoux  que  vouam'aviea  promis, 
Je  saurai,  s'U  Ic  faut,  victlme  obdlssante, 
Tendre  au  fer  de  Calchas  une  tete  Innooente ; 
Et  respectant  le  coup  par  vou^^n^me  ordonnd, 
Vous   rendre   tout  le  sang  que  vous  m'avez 

donn^. 
81  pourlant  ce  respect,  si  cette  obdissance 
Parolt  digne  iL  vos  yeux  d'une  autre  recom- 
pense; 
Sld'une  mtre  en  pleurs  vous  plalgiiex  ics  e&nuls ; 
J'ose  vous  dire  lei  qu'en  I'itat  oii  je  suls 
Peut-C'tre  assez  d'honneurs  envlronnoicnt  ma  vie 
Pour  ne  pas  souhalter  qu'elle  me  fftt  ravle, 
Nl  qu'en  me  Tarrachant  un  s^vdre  destin  ^ 
Si  prds  de  ma  nalesance  en  efit  marqu6  la  fin. 


yon  que  la  pnir  da  coup  dont  je  tuis  me- 
nace 
Me  tosse  rappeler  votre  bont6  passee : 
Nc  craignez  rlen ;  mon  coeur  de  votre  honneur 

jaloux 
Ne  fera  point  rouglr  un  p«re  tel  que  vous; 
jy«,  eijeHtamiia  eu  que  mafdeA  dt/endre, 
J'auroU  8U  renfermer  un  aownenir  ei  tendre. 


♦  '  Iphigenie/  Acte  iv.  Sc-eno  4. 
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M^   A  »<«    *r*»te  wrt,  V01M   le  saTei,  words,  as  they  meet  as  in  the  ancient 

Uoe    mS^'   un     amant,     attacholcnt     leuT  ^piO   OF  tragic   mose,   and   ask,    How 

booiiear.  it    is    that    sentiments    which    were 

P^aae.*  aux  effort*  que  je  vtenfi  de  ^nter  thonght    tO     befit     the     month     of    a 

Pmr  prittnir  Ua  pteur»  que  j6  Uur  vaU  Strong  man  once,  are  rejected  as  an« 

*<^*^-"  worthy  of  the  ntterance  of  a  weak 

Bat  when  French  critics  declare  a  fW  "o"^   -i"!  ^1%  J'""'*'.  °^.'" 

decided  preference    f..r   thia   apeeeh  to  fill  na  with  thankfolDess  to  Him 

aboTe  that  of  the  Iphieeoi*  of  Earl-  '^.f  H", '^'T  w'  ^  '°  . '""??': 

pidea  — when  they  affect  to  deapiae  Jality  to  light  by  His  Gospel."    B»t 

her  for  begffing  m  hard  for  life,Ve  ^^^,  S'"**!'*''  ^""'''"''  T'I,'".  "  "«"•• 

most   be  allowed   to   a«k,  Whether  "^  '°  *•»"  ?'««=?  ^.  ^"^  *k*";  ?t° 

anything    that   ia    not    natural  can  scarcely  be  any  hea.tation  abont  the 

be  perfMtly    beaatifol  ?     and    whe-  r*"^!;  ,p^°"'\'''V'""'.''t';  r'*" 

therHt  U  Mtaral  to  the  young  and  ^^  ^'L^'?!?"?  Ik  ^r"  ""^i"^'''.? 

happy  to  part  with  life  with  «)  little  remeoibered  that  the   fear  of  death, 

of  a  atmpVle?      Racine's  Ipbigioie  <»  »*  '?«.'  *»f   ^f'?^'  "««  strong  in 

Memt  unwilling  to   exprea*  a  wish  «"»«,'>'  "f.r'^""^;      ^'  ,""   l*"" 

to  life,  except  for  the  Mke  of  othera  "fPt*'"  «>'  t^«  ^o^'^''  people"  who, 

-to  behalf  aahamed  to  aek  for  life  f^.*!*"   J»    8°*    t***   ^^P^i?'      ^^ 

as  a  personal  favour.    The  Iphigenia  «?»«  honee  in  order,  for  th<.u  shalt 

of  Earipides  holds  it  fast  as  a  most  ^'*'  •■»^.  "»'  l'^' '     "^P*  .««"'  '«'<' 

pwdoos    boon;    at   6r8t  with    con-  "°«t»'"'  ?*«*/**  ,*''^  '!.""     f*>  g''^, 

wWre,  afterwi^s  (*)  we  shall  see  ^ha*  he  might  not  be  "deprived  of 

presentl,)  with  slackening  grasp,  as  ♦•>«    «*'"^°«   «'    »'"    J"'""-  *  -Oh 

her  eyw  ar«   opened  to  s^e  things  «?»"  .."*•  /•"»»  ,  ^     ""fy    ««<»«1 

more  to  be  desired    than    life,  and  8t«Dgth,  before    I   po    hence,    and 

mora  to  be  dreaded  than  death.    A  ^    "?.,  """el  t     was    the    pious 

good   Christian,   the   friend   of  the  ^'','f''»'«i",KP™r^-     ^f".'  IJ^^" 

pioui  Port-Royilists,  Racine  rightly  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  "was 

Ihraok  from  any  imitaUon  of  that  most  th«e  dark   at   timt-s   even    to  those 

l^^lg  jjjjg ''  who  conid  see   the  summits  beyond 

it  lit  up   by  the  coming    San,  much 

"Better     to    live    In    Bfaame    than   die   with  more    most    it     l)ave    looked     wholly 

honour."  gloomy  to  the  dwelkra  in  the  dim 
Yet  saeh  sayings  are  very  common  thickets  of  Paganism.  Sorely  Racine 
in  Earipides.  lu  his  'Alceslis/  not  destroys  our  interest  in  his  heroine, 
ooly  does  be  represent  Adm^tus  as  by  bis  efforts  .to  win  for  her  oar 
ha¥iDg  accepted  his  wife's  offer  to  die  unqualified  admiration  I  We  can 
in  his  ste.td,  but  as  never,  amidst  scarcely  think  of  her  as  a  creature 
all  his  pa<^i(mate  grief  for  her  loss,  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  believe  the 
revoking  his  coo?ent  to  the  ex-  death  she  nakes  so  light  of  will 
change.  He  has  even  the  effrontery  greatly  barm  her  ghostly  consist- 
to  revile  his  old  father  for  loving  ency.  And  thus  htr  willing  sacri- 
life  like  himself  —  fur  not  having  fice  of  life  (noble  as  it  is)  does  not 
sacrificed  his  few  remaining  years  affect  ns,  as  if  made  by  one  of  our- 
to  preserve  a  younger,  and  therefore  selves.  Now,  the  Iphigenia  of  Euri- 
tnore  precious,  life  than  his  own.  pides  feels  keenly  the  greatness  of 
So,  in  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  her.  Her 
'  Odyssey,'  the  shade  of  the  mighty  consent  to  it  when  it  conies  at  last, 
Achilles  informs  Ulysses  that  it  is  a  takes  the  audience  by  surprise.  Her 
happier  fate  to  be  the  meanest  slave  first  refusal,  her  paaajonate  supplica- 
alive  than  to  reign  amongst  the  tions  for  life,  her  lamentations  over 
dead.     We  may  well    ponder   such  the  early  death  that  awaits  her,  are 

*  Isaiah,  xxxviil  2,  3, 10.  f  P^*^°i  xxxix.  18. 
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so    roaoy    ftepe    by    which     the    eye  ^e     bids     derwrt    with     haste,     and     those 

measures    the    height    she   has   scaled,  Surefy'Sfgrlefe  man  suffer  are  not  few, 

when,  at   the  COOClasion  of  the  play,  Though   few   his   days!     But  'twas  his  doom 

she  BteDda  before  us  resolved  to  die  i„^^,4*tvU  u,  thdr .«» ! 

for  ber  coautrj.      After    ber  father 

b<i8  eorrowfnll,  rejected   her  prayer.       ^^       ^^  ^    ^  .  ^ 

and  aDg^eriDK  that  there  18  no  hope.  ,      ^^     ^^^    ^         ^^     calamity; 

that  her  country  demaDds  her  death,  '    ui„    #^    i, /,^    »:i««««     ^«»    „f;ii 

that  even  he  cinnot  save  her  if  he  Z^'\„'*u,^!P    *'[*"?!•„  ^f*  JLVji 

wished,  has  left  her  alone  with  her  J!?™   "°L^'* /L^" «  ^'i    ''!.„? w 

mother   the  bursts  forth,  sadly  wail-  L".  L^^f    f h«  !ff  J    „,  /.»^  m„i  " 

:       :  *^   r«i-.»«-«  ^4-  »«  i«  utteranoep,  they  anect  us  even  more 

mfLtLuor.!!         ^^^'^'^^^^^^^  ^*-  by  what  they  eW  ocsaid,  than  by 

memaiions  .—  ^,,at  ^l,gy  g^^ 

Woe  is   me,  oh  my  mother !    Thy  com-       A  ray  of  hope  breaks  10  00  this  sad 

Lbu't'SSechoofthegrieflfeel.  ^W^     Achill«8  is  Seen   advancing 

I    must    behold    no    more    the    Bini's   bright  WltD  DIS  armed   men.      At  tbe  SlgOt  01 

„^,  beams;  •  the  hero  whom  she  had  been  taogbt 

more         "' "  """**  '        °"  ""'  '''  to  regard  as  her  future  husband,  re- 

Oh  snowy  phryprfftnfrien  in  Ma's  mount,  memberiDg  with   shame   the   decep- 

Where  Priam  caht  his  tender  infant  son,  |:^„    whir*h     hiui    Wpn    nrflPtiop^     tfiA 

Snatched  from   his  mother's  arms  to  die,  the  "O?    wUlcn     nas    DCen    praCllSeO,    ine 

Paris  maiden  [prepares  to  hide  herself  from 

Sumaroed    th'     idsean  in    the    town    of  jjj^    gaze.      Htr    mother    reafisures 

Wouirifehad  never  cast  him  'midst  tiie  herds-  her,   and   bids  her  await  his  arrival. 

men  Achilles  at  first  directs  no  word  to 

^"^^"ams***"'*'  '''^*°'   ''*'*"'    ^^    "^'^^^  ^^e  young    Iphigenia,  but  his   hasty 

Plow  from  the  Xympiis'  clear  fountain,  and  the  f  entences    inform     Oiytemnestra    of 

„    p^'*™-  ^,  ,,  ,         .    ,    c*v  her  daughter's  immioent  peril.    The 

""'TowJ^!^'^  "°  "''  '"'"'''''  "^''''  "''"^  whole  army  have  risen  to    demand 

Roses  and  hyacinths  for  goddess*  hands  the       victim.        Ulvsses      18      leading 

^"^  vem»    *■*'''*   *""  '  ^^  ""*"*   ^''^'^  tbem  on    to    seize    her    by    force. 

The  artful-minfled,  Juno,  and  Mercury  He     himself    WaS    in    peril    of    beiog 

The    messenger   of    Jove;    fair   Venus    prid-  g,oQe(J     by     them    whcu     he    Opposed 

Herself    in   charms  of    inAuty ;    but    her  their  desire.    He  caonot  depend  CO 

spear  the    fidelity  of  all  his    Myrmidons. 

Was  PallasMiride,  and  in  the  royal  bed  yn-^^.    •      vJ^  j-,4«,„:„^j     ♦<%    o«wa    *Ua 

Of    Jove,   tiie    mighty    king,   was    Juno's  ^et  IS  he  determmed    to   save   the 

pride;  maiden  in  despite  of  all.     He,  with 

;?'^SS!*''nrdr.r.h?S:J'..gUt,  «.«    fgHowere    who    regain    f.ithfnl 

cohtest  ♦  to    him,  Will    stand   by   her  to  the 

Brings  to  the  Oreeics   renown,  but  death  jj^gf.     Then  Iphigenia  breaks  silenoe. 

Diana  dSms,  on  Troy's  behalf,  a  victim  She  has   learnt   much   in  thosc  few 

Before     the     time      of      offesing.    My     own  hOUrS     of    agonv.        If     it      IS    man's 

Oh    m'St'her!     leaves    his    child    forlorn    and  prOud    prerogative    to     gi.^e    his    life 

wretched.  to   defend  hia  country  — it  that  pre- 

Woe's    me  that  I  (ah,  bitter  sight !)    have  rogative  alone  makes  one  man  worth 

That?v1i  Helen,  to  be  doomed  to  die        .  thousands  of  womeu  to  the  State  — 

By    Impious    blood-shedding    of     impious  ^hy  should  a  woman  refuse  to  die 

Ah.^*AuTii!     would     thou    never    hadst    re-  ^^T   her  country   tOO.  if   the    honOUr   18 

ceivefi  put   within   her    reach?      Can    the 

These  shliw,  that  threaten   Troy  with   brazen  daughter     bear     tO     bid      SWOrds    be 

Or  that  "high  Jove  had   sent  no   adverse  drawn  whlch  may  take  her  father*s 

^    wind  life  ?  —  the  Grtek  maiden  risk    the 

^"sJSies       '"^       ^  *^     •''*''''    "'^'^  lo»  of   the  arm    predestined  to  do 

The  winds  for  some,  speeds  some  with  favour-  the     mightiest     deed     OUt    of      maoy 

ing  gales,  michty  before  Troy  ?    She  steps  for- 

But  sends    to    others    pain     and     anguish;  ""6"v    "c'"»«    iiw/  i      i^uc  dv<.^ 

these  ward  and  says : — 
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Mother,  hear  my  words  I 
I    aee    thee  vainly   raging    'gahxst    thy   huf- 


BMre  not  to  do  wfami  is  not  to  be  done  ! 

Tb    meet  ve    praise    this    stranger^s  kindly 

seal; 
Bict     <rfi    beware !    lest     from     tlie    wrathful 

hosts 
W«   gain,  fsr  us  no  safety,  death  for  hfm  ! 
Ilear,    mother,    what     has     come     into     my 

mini 
After  deep  thoojcht :  I  have  resolred  to  die. 
TUs  will  I  do  with  honour,  not  as  one 
Low  bom,  constrained   against    her  will,  but 

freely. 
Look,  mother;     sure    UIs    right  the   thing   I 

On  HK  all  this  great  Greece  is  gazing  now, 

To  sftk  of  me  a  passage  for  her  ships. 

Of  Be  the  overthrow  of  Troy,  of  me 

To  stay  for  evermore  barbarian  hand 

Vtxxa.  forcing  firom  their  homes  the  dames  of 

Greece, 
Bj  taking  sore  revenge  for  stolen  Helen. 
AU  these  shaU  I  deliver  by  my  death. 
Blessed  shall  be  my  name  in  years  to  come. 
The    setter    free    of    Greece.     I    should    not 

love 
life  as  the  coward  .loves  It.    Thou  didst  bear 

me 
For  all  the  Greek?,  not  for  tliysclf  alone. 
How    many    thousand     bucklered     men     are 

here. 
How  many  thousand  oarsmen  I  all  on  fire, 
Veoging   the   wrongs    of    Gree<5b,  to  do    and 

die! 
AB    tlMse   shall    one   life   sUy,  and  that  life 

mine  ? 
Would  that  t>e  Jost?    how  could  we    answer 

it? 

{^Turning  Uwardt  Achiix^.) 

Think  too  of   him.     He    must    not   Join   in 

battle 
Wkh  all  the   Greeks,  nor   die,  for   one  poor 

Better  that  one  man  see  the  light  of  day 
Than  many  thousand  women  !    If  Diana 
Demands     my 
mortal. 


life,     how     dare     I,     being 


Resist  the  goddess?    Effort  vain!    I  give 
My  life   to    Greece.      Slay  me,  lay  low  the 

waUi 
Of     Troy !      That     be     my    monument     for 

age*-. 
That     be     to     me     for ..  husband,    childreo, 

glwy.  • 
Oh,  mother!   Greeks  ahonid   rule  barbarlatu, 

never 
BarbarfauM  Greeks  — the  free -bom,   not  the 

slave! 

CTjteinnestra  makes  do  aoswer. 
Aehiilefl  only  ventares  to  disBoade 
Iphigeoia  from  ber  generous  par- 
poee  ;  be  dares  not  forbid  it  Bat 
tbe  hnmility  with  wbicb  she  abased 
ber  own  sex  before  bim  is  rewarded 
by  ooe  of  tbe  warmest  bursts  of 
admiration  called  forth  by  a  woman 
in  aotiqaity.    He  exclaims : — 

How    blessed  was   a  god   prepared   to  make 

me, 
Atridei*  daughter,  making  thee  my  wife ! 


Greece    I    coant    happy    for    thy  sake,   and 

thee 
For   sake   of  Greece.    ... 

A  greater    longing    comes 
0*er  me  to  call  thee  wife,  now  I  have  seen 
Thy  noble  nature.    Oh  bethink  thee  well ! 
I,  for  my  part,  desire  to  do  thee  good — 
To    lead    thee    to.  my    home.       Be    witness, 

Thetis, 
'Twill   grieve    my  heart,  If,  battling  with  the 

Greeks, 
I  may   not   save    thee !    0    consider !    Death 
Is  fearful. 

Iphigknia. 
Nay  !  1  will  not  doubt  again. 
Bnough    tliat  Helen's   beauteous   form   drives 

men 
To      battle     and     to     slaughter.       Stranger, 

thou 
Shalt  neither  die,  nor  any  slay,  for  me. 
SuiTer   me   Greece  to    save,    since   I   can    do 
it. 

Achilles  opposes  no  farther  resist- 
ance to  saoh  noble  sentiments. 
He  leaves  Iphigenia,  praising  her 
generous  resolntion  ;  bat  determin- 
ing  that  she  shall  be  free  to  tbe  last, 
he  promises  to  precede  ber  with  his 
soldiers  to  the  altar  ;  that,  if  her 
parpose  changes  when  she  sees  the 
sharp  knife  Itishing,  she  may  find 
a  strong  arm  ready  to  prott^ct  her 
even  then.  As  Achilles  departs, 
the  yoang  girl  tarns  to  her  sorrow- 
ing mother,  who  has  stood  by  in 
mate  despair,  strangely  contrasting 
with  her  former  vehement  energy; 
whilst  the  padden  force  of  her 
daughter's  eloqaence  s^ept  away 
the  barrier  she  had  raised  so  pain- 
fully in  her  defence:—- 

IPBIGKSrU. 

Oh  mother!  why  art  thou  still  weeping  on 
In  silence? 

OLrmiarBSTRA. 
Wretched   that  I   ami    my  heart 
Has  cause  enough  for  grief. 

Ipbiobxu. 

Melt  not  my  soul ! 
Refrain  thy  tears  !    This  one  thing  also  grant 
me. 

Clttbmsbstra. 
Declare     it,    oh     my     dearest     child  !     thy 

mother 
Can  say  thee  nay  in  nothing. 

IPHIGE5IA. 

Promise    me 
Neither     to     cut     thine     hair     la     sign     of 

sorrow, 
Nor  yet  to  wear  black  robes  of  mourning. 


Clttemsestua. 
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Why  speakeet  tUou  thug  ? .  When  I  have  lost 
thee 

IPHIOKini. 

Nay! 
Preserved     me,     raUier,     to     thine     endless 
glory. 

Clttkmxkstra. 
How    gaypt   thou  ?    Should   I    not   weep    o*er 
tliy  grave? 

Ipbigksu. 
Nay,  mother,  me  no  grave  awaits. 

Clttemnestra. 

How  so? 
Is    not    the    tomb    prepared    for    them    that 

die? 
_,  Ipuiosxia.  . 

The  glorious  altar  of  the  goddess,  Jove*8 
Great  daughter,  is  appointed  for  my  tomb. 

Clttkwestr  A . 
My  child,    I    will   obey  thee,  for  thy    words 
Are  right 

IPHIOENIA. 

Oh  think  of  me  as  of  one  blest, 
Who    brought    a     blessing    on    the    land    of 
Greece ! 

Glttbmnestra. 
What  message  shall  I  carry  to  thy  sisters  ? 

IraioEKiA. 
They    roust    not    either   put    on    sable    gar 
ments. 

Clttemxestra. 
But  what  to  those  young  sisters  shall  I  say 
Of  loving  greeting  ft-om  thee  ? 

IPHIGESU. 

A  fiirewell. 
See  that  thou  nurture  up  this  boy  Orestes 
Maaful  and  manly  for  my  sake. 
Clttemkestra. 

Embrace  him  I 
Tht  brother  thou  shalt  never  see  again. 

Ipuigbmia  {embr.'icifi\f  him). 
Dearest,    all    that    thy    liUle    strength    could 

do. 
Thou  hast  done  for  me  to^ay. 

CLrmiNESTRA. 

Is   there  ought  else 
That  I  can  do  to  pleasure  thee  in  Argos  ? 

Iphigbnia. 
»See    that    tliou'  bate    not     Idm   who    is    my 

fnther, 
Thy   buslMunL 

Clttemnestra. 

Dire  the  courde  that  he  is  doomed 
To  run  for  thy  sake. 

Ipbigbxia. 

Sore   against   his  will, 
For    Greece,  our  country's  sake,  he  takes  my 
life. 

Clttemkestra. 
Meanly,  unworthy  Atreus'  son,  by  firand. 

IPHIGESrA. 

Who    will    stand    forth    to    lead    me   to   the 

altar, 
Ere   men    shall  come    to    grasp   the   victim's 
hair? 

Clttemnestra. 
Myself. 

Iphigexia. 
Nay,  mother!   that  shall  never  be. 


Clttxmnxstra. 

I  shall  cling  fast  unto  thy  robes. 

IPHIGBKU. 

Oh,  rooOter  ! 
Do  as  I  bid  thee.  Stay  !  So  shall  we  both 
Have    more    of   honour.      In    the    stead    of 

this 
Let    some     of     tiieee     my    fiather^s    servants 

lead  me 
To  Dian*s  meadow  forth,  where  I  most  die. 

Clttemkestra. 

Oh  my  child  I  dost  thou  go  ? 

Iphigbkia. 

Never  agahi 
To  turn  to  greet  Uiy  sight. 

CLTTEMSBSraA. 

Leaving  thy  mother? 

IPBIGIKIA. 

Yes.      And    torn    fh>m    her,   as    thon    seest, 
unmeetly. 

Clttemvestra, 
Forsake  me  not  I 

IPHIORWrA. 

We  most  have  done  with  tear?. 
re  maidens,  sing  of  my  calamity^ 
Your    psean    in    high    praise  of  Jove's  great 

daughter, 
Hymn     of    well -omened    sound    for    all    the 

Now    let     the'    rite     begin  !       Sprinkle     the 

barley  ! 
^eath    the     pure    offerings     kindle     np    the 

fire! 
And    let   my   fafher^s   right    hand   clasp   the 

altar! 
To  gift  theOreeks  with  safety  I  go  forth,. 
Bearing  thera  victory.    Come,  lead  me  on — 
Me  whom  the  gods  design  taker  of  Troy, 
Destroyer     of    the     Phrygians  !      Bring     me 

garlands 
To   crown   my  hahr !     Brhsg,  too,  the    laver's 

streams : 
Then     let     the     dance      begin     around     the 

temple, 
Around  the  altar  of  Diana  Queen, 
Diana  blessed  I    For,  since  thus  it  must  be, 
I  go  that  I  may  blot  out,  with  my  blood 
Ard  offering  of  myself,  her  stem  decree. 

Maidens,  with  me  Diana  celebrate, 

Who     looks     acrosa^  to     Chalcis     trota    this 

Aulis, 
Whose  narrow  port  hath  held   my  country's 

ships 
So  long  because  of  roe.    Oh,  mother  earth  I 
Pelasgian  Argos !  oh,  my  fair  Mycense, 
My  chUdhood's  faithful  handmaid  ! 

Cnoars. 

Callest  thou 
Upon  the  city  of  great  Perseus,  built 
By  lat>our  of  the  strong  Cyclopean  hands  ? 

IpRIGEKIA. 

Thou    hast    nourished  up  in  me    a   light   for 

Greece, 
Since  that  I  have  not  been  afiraid  to  die. 

CnoRitaL 
Thy  glory  shall,  unAuilng,  last  for  ever. 

IPBIOKMU. 

Oh    Day,   the    torch  -  bearer    of   Jove  1    dear 
Ught, 
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I  miift  depart  toa  ftr  other  world. 

To  a  te  other  fate.    Dear  light,  fkreweU ! 

Costiog  thb  *'  ODe  longmg  linger- 
log  look  behind  "  at  the  son  she  is 
tbrsMkiDg,  and  the  home  which  she 
most  fiee  do  more,  the  joung  girl 
departs  to  did.  The  Chorus  ^Ip 
her  to  maiotaiii  the  lofty  eDthosiasm 
wliich  Bopports  her,  by  attending 
her  departure  with  the  strain  of 
tiinmpbB  she  demanded.  Here  the 
action  of  the  play  ends,  and  were 
it  not  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
*  Iphigenia  in  Tanrip/  I  should  wish 
the  messenger's  speech  omitted. 
This  personage  appears  to  inform 
the  mooming  Gtytemnestra  of  her 
daoffhter'a  fortitude  to  the  last, 
aod^  of  her  unexpected  deliverance. 
Artemis  has  substituted  a  stag  in 
the  Yictim's  room,  and  snatched 
Iphigenia  away  from  the  altar, 
whither  none  may  know ;  but  to  the 
more  immediate  presence  of  those 
gods  in  whose  sight  her  blood  has 
been  so  precious. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  '  Iphi- 
genia in  Aullt'.'  A  glance  will  snow 
that  to  it  Racine  owes  his  most 
striking  situations  and  most  pathe- 
tic passages ;  that  his  characters 
are   identical    with   those   of    Enri- 

fides  (except  his  substitution  of 
lysu  for  Menelaus,  and  his  introduc- 
tion of  Eriphile  and  her  confidante), 
and  that  he  tells  the  story  in  precisely 
the  same  way  (only  with  some  interpo- 
lated love-scenes  and  a  greater  variety 
of  incident)  until  be  approaches  the 
conclusion. 

The  fir;}t  marked  difference  I  shall 
point  out  between  the  two  plays, 
is  the  omission  of  any  attempt  on 
Racioe^s  part  to  reproduce  the  Ea- 
ripidean  Chorus.  Were  it  not  for 
his  disttoguiahed  success  on  another 
occasion,  one  would  be  inclined 
here  to  applaud  his  prudence  ;  to 
say  that  he  did  right  not  to  attempt 
what  mn^t  have  ended  in  inevitable 
failure,  in  a  language  so  essentially 
nnpoetical  as  the  French  ;  possess- 
ing no  words,  as  do  other  languages, 
set  apart  from  the  meaner  uses  of 
everyday-life  and  consecrated  to  the 
exdnsive  service  of  poetry.  But 
the  noble  lyrics  in '  Athalie'  (revived 


of  late  in  public  recollection  by 
Mendelssohn's  magnificent  mosic) 
forbid  us  so  to  judge*  We  feel 
constrained  to  look  deeper  for  the 
cause  of  the  omission.  May  it  not 
be  this  ?  In  his  '  Athalie '  Racine 
drew  his  inspiration  from  the 
highest  of  all  sources — the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  that  fine  play  he 
could  sing  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
his  personages  with  no  faltering 
voice ;  for,  in  singing  them,  he 
sang  his  own.  But  what  well- 
spring  of  inspiration  flowed  for  a 
poet  of  the  France  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  a  theme  which 
demanded  s)mpathy  with  the 
Btmngest  sentiment  of  the  Qreek 
mind  —  the  love  of  a  free  citiznn  for 
a  free  country  T  The  old  liberties 
of  his  nation  were  crnshed.  His 
king  haughtily  proclaimed,  "  L'Etat 
c'est  moi,"  and  did  not  fall  in  his 
subjects'  estimation  by  so  doing. 
Truly  a  hymn  of  impassioned  patri- 
otism in  that  country,  and  in  those 
days,  would  have  b^n  a  song  in  a 
strange  land  I  —  The  times  in  which 
Racine  lived  seem  to  me  also  the 
probable  cause  of  another  difference. 
His  play  falls  behind  its  heathen 
model  in  a  point  where  one  would 
least  expect  it — in  its  motives.  Even 
his  best  characters  appeal  more  to 
each  other's  sense  of  honour  than  of 
duty,  more  to  the  selfiab  feelings, 
such  as  love  and  the  desire  of  glory, 
than  to  the  unselfij}h.  Again,  whilst 
in  the  *  Tpbig^ote '  one  breathes  the 
close  atmosphere  of  a  court,  amidst 
chamberlains  and  maids  of  honour, 
the  *  Iphigenia  in  Aulis*  surrounds 
us  with  brave  and  independent 
warriors.  Euripides  suffers  nothing 
to  distract  our  attention  from  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  that 
national  undertaking  to  further 
which  no  sacrifice  could  be  esteem- 
ed too  great ;  Racine  chiefly  directs 
our  gaze  to  a  modern  love-story, 
with  an  imposing  classical  back- 
ground. —  Something  has  already 
been  said  on  Racine's  departure 
from  the  type  presented  by  Euri- 
pides, to  conform  his  hero  to  the 
modern  ideal  of  a  lover ;  something 
also   on   the   conventional   standard 
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of  heroisiD  to  which  be  has  adapted  Iq  one  of  hia  hero's  best  speeches 
hia  '  Iphig^Die/  Let  me  add  a  word  he  refers  to  that  prediction,  which 
on  bis  uuderplot  and  od  bis  alter-  casts  a  softeoiog  shade  over  all  bis 
ation  of  the  coDclastoD  of  the  brilliaot  exploits  in  the  *  Iliad/  What 
drami  :  the  praise  or  blame  of  each  has  Iphigenie  then  id  store  fur  her  bat 
of  which  is  entirely  bis  own.  It  has  years  of  anzioas  expectation,  like  Pen- 
been  seen  that  there  is  no  trace  in  dope's,  closed  by  lameotaUons  bitter 
Earipides  of  Racine's  Eriphile,  the  as  those  of  Andromache  over  her 
unknown  daughter  of  Helen,  whose  fallen  basband  ? 
love  for  her  captor  Achille  and  rage  I  confess  that  I  prefer  the  con- 
at  his  coldness  lead  her  to  try  to  clasion  of  the  *  Iphigenia  in  Anlis.' 
destroy  her  rival  and  perish  in  the  It  seems  to  me  to  conform  to 
attempt  Perhaps  her  vehement  a  higher  standard  than  Racine's 
fervour  may  make  her  a  dangeroas  does.  By  representing  the  go<l- 
rival  in  some  minds  to  Rucine's  dess  as  deligiiting  in  obedience 
calm  and  lofty  heroine ;  especially  rather  than  in  blood,  it  exhibits 
after  her  crimes  have  been  expiated  a  broken  ray  of  the  traditions 
by  her  tragic  fate.  Certainly  the  of  a  parer  light,  straggling  amjdst 
fit  of  jealousy  she  causes  Iphig^ole  heathen  darkness.  It  despatches 
in  the  second  act  helps  to  destroy  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  to  Troy 
that  majestic  lady's  resemblance  to  with  bands  unstained  by  virgin 
the  Greek  maid  who  has  as  jet  blood  ;  but  each  having  paid  a 
loved  no  man  but  her  father.  On  heavy  price  for  the  honour  of 
the  other  hand,  Eriphile's  story  is  avenging  his  country.  Above  *  all, 
interesting  in  itself,  and  by  mak-  it  spares  Iphigenia  from  resigning 
ing  her  evil  devices  recoil  upon  the  high  praise  of  saving  Greece  to 
herself,  Racine  succeeds  in  rescuing  any  meaner  band.  Her  offering  is 
Ipbig6uie  without  the  intervention  not  rejected,  bat  accepted  in  a 
of  a  goddess,  and  in  dismissing  her  higher  sense.  She  is  not  dismissed, 
and  Achille  to  marriage  and  after  all  her  conflicts  and  her  self- 
happiness.  I  remember  that  I  devotion,  to  the  common  lot  of  wo* 
once  thought  this  conclusion  ex-  men.  Instead,  we  leave  her  to 
tremely  beautiful  and  satisfactory,  breathe  the  pore,  cold  air  of  the 
I  was  very  young  then.  I  cannot  loflier  eminence  which  the  gods 
say  that  I  am  quite  of  the  same  have  set  apart  for  tier  —  a  pledge 
opinion  now.  I  have  come  to  think  that  they  have  not  finally  forsakea 
that  sorrowful  line  in  the  '  Lyra  her  house,  terrible  as  are  the  evils 
ApostoHca  * —  which  await  it  —  a  beacon  •  light 
.. «  ^. ,      . .       .....              ^  which  may  yet  guide  its  remnant  to 

•*  Be  n)lde9  with  ub  who  dies,  he  U  but  loci  who  gufe^y 

If  we  prefer  the  version  of  Iphi- 
especially  trae  of  the  friends  we  genia's  story  in  Earipides  to  Ra- 
make  in  the  ideal  world  of  poetry,  cine's,  I  think  we  most  give  a  yet 
Why  does  Racine  deprive  his  ami-  more  decided  preference  to  his  re- 
able  Iphigenie  of  the  honour  of  prei<entation  of  character.  R«cine*8 
dying  for  her  country,  to  confer  it  personages  are  mostly  conventional  ; 
on  the  spiteful  Eriphile?  Can  we  their  individuality  is  very  faintly 
fancy  Iphigenie's  married  life  a.  very  marked.  We  look  in  vain  to  them 
happy  one  ?  Can  we  so  completely  for  an  exhibition  of  that  gradual 
forget  Homer  as  to  avoid  thinking  development  of  character  beneath 
of  our  heroine  in  after  years  as  a  the  pressure  of  the  outer  and 
second  Blanch,  torn  between  the  the  conflicts  of  the  inner  world, 
disputes  of  her  hubband  and  her  which  it  is  the  grand  object  of 
father  ?  Even  if  so,  Racine  him-  the  drama  to  set  before  as.  Now, 
self  remin<)s  us  that  hi 4  brave  compared  with  Racine's,  the  char- 
Acbille  is  doomed  to  an  early  death,  acters   in  the  ^^Iphlgenia  in  Anlis ' 
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of    Earipides    are    very     life -like.    cbRrm  of  the  play  is  to  be   fonod 
(Of  conree  we  mo6t  own,  if  we  cnn-    in  the  character  of   IphtgeDia    her* 
trast  the  Greek  plays  with  Shake-   self.    Its   mixture  of  weakness  aod 
speared,  that    their   personages,   set    strength,    of   timidity    and    heroism, 
beside     hu     living    men,    are    bat    forms,  as  Schiller  has  well  remarked, 
statofs     rigid      in     their      beanty.)    a  charmingly  nataral  pictnre.    Those 
AgamemnoD    and    Menelaas  are   in-    critics  who  expect  heroes  to   be   al- 
deed   natoral,    without    befog    noble    wajs  heroic,  and  kings  and   queens 
characters.    They  revile   each  other    never  to  take  their  crowns  off,  may 
Tery    like    common    men;     though    account  that  a    fault    which    is    in 
there   is   great  beauty    in    the    fra-    truth     its     especial     beagty.      Her 
temal  love  which  revives  in  Mene-    transition  from   her  excepsive    dread 
taoa    at    the   sight    of  a    brother's    of  death    to  her  complete  conquest 
anguish.    But    the   generous    Adiil-   over   its    fear,  is  no  violent  change, 
les  is  portrayed  with  infinite  spirit,    bat    the    rapid   ripening    of  a   pure 
His    proud    self-  reliance   and    out-    and  lofty  mind  beneath  the  tropical 
ward     ronghness,    joined    (as    they    heat  of  an   awful  crisi?.      Nor  even 
constantly  are  in  real  life)  with  the    at'  the   last    is    the    woman   wholly 
genuine  kindness  of  innate  delicacy    lost  in  the  heroine.    '^He  that  dies 
of  feeling,  make  him   no  mere  con-    in  an    earnest   pursuit   is   like   one 
veotional    representation    of    a  hero,    that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood,  who, 
bat  a  real   roan,  whom   we  can   ad-   for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt ; 
mire    and     love.  —  Clytemnestra   is   and  therefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent 
equally     well     drawn.     Her     affec-   upon  somewhat    that    is   good  doth 
tiooate  pride  in    her   daughter's    ap-    avert  the  dolours    of   death,"    says 
proaohing  greatness,  and  her  stirring    Bacon.    So  the  thought   of    saving 
self-  importance  on  the  solemn    oc-    her  country  by   her   death,  fills  the 
casion  of  the  first  marriage  amongst   young  girl's  mind,  in  the  concluding 
her  children,   will  strike  an  answer-   scenes,  wellnigh  to  the  exclusion  of 
ing  chord  in  the  breast  of  not  a  few    every  other.    It  strengthens   her    to 
English    matrons   now.     Bven   to   a   dismiss  the  proffered  arm  on  which 
wife  modelled  after  Tennyson's  Enid    she  wonld   have  leant  so  gladly  an 
(or  her  great -grandmother  Griseldi^),    hour  before.    It    will  harOly  let  her 
Cly  tern  nest  ra's    wrath    againc^t     her   think  of  her  absent  sisters,  and   it 
bnsband    in    thiB   plav    must  surely    enables    her    to    uphold    her    faint- 
reem    excosable.'     Schiller,     indeed,    ing  mother  by  a  show  of  resolnrioo 
blames  her  answer  to  her  daughter's   greater   than   she   feels.    But  when 
pathetifi    entreaty    for    her    father's   she  has  torn   herself  from   her  em- 
forgiveness  :    "  Dire  the  course  that   brace,  and  again  as  she  departs  with 
he  13  doomed  to  run  for  thy  sake."    the  Chorus,  the  wailing  note  of  the 
He  says   that,  as  the  sympathies  of   maiden's    mournful    farewell    to    life 
the  audience  are  to  be   throughout   strikes  the  ear  as  an  under -tone  of 
in  favour  of  Olytemnestra,  Euripides   unspeakable     sadness     amidst     the 
should    have    shrunk    from    remind-    heroine's     high      triumphal      song. 
lag    them    of     her    after    dreadful    We  have  here,  what  always  appears 
venge«ince.    Yet    I    much    Question    to  me  a  triumph  of  dramatic  skill, 
whethf-r  a   Greek   audience,  familiar   a    noble    character,    rendered    quite 
with  the  Olytemnestra  of  ^schylus   conceivable   by    the    way   in  which 
and    Sophocles,   could    have    ceased   it  is  presented  to  as.    I   feel   con- 
for    a   moment   to   see   in   her  the   strained,    therefore,   to    record    my 
fntore    murderess    of    her   husband ;    conviction    that     the     distinguished 
aoy   more  than  we  could  witness  a   critic,  who  some  time  ago  informed 
draona    now,    representing    the    in-   the  public   that   only   two    women, 
Doceot  early   lifer  of  Lady  Macbeth,    Alcestis,  the  faithful  wife,  and  Anti- 
and    overlook    the    coming     blood-   gone    the    faithful    daughter,   enlist 
Btaio  on  her  hands. — J3ut  the  gre^t   our  sympathies  in  the  whole   circle 
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of  the  Greek  drama,  and  that  all  the  meo  save   by   odo  faiihfal   follower, 

rest  are  either  fools  or  fariep,  most  Yet  still  '^he  gives  thaoks  in  every- 

have  Qtterly  forgotteo  Iphi^enia.  tbiogr;"    ftod    his    last    prayer    for 

If  we  wish  to  seek  any  farther  the  thiogs  on    earth    is    for   freedom  — 

reason    of   the    anfailiog    charm    of  not  in  life,   bat  in  death  —  that  bis 

the     'Iphigenia    in    Aulis'—^^   ^^  rescued  body  may  await  the  resur- 

would  ask  why  Racine's  copy  of  it,  rectioo  in  some  Christian  charch  : 
in  epite  of  the  faults  I  have  ventured 

to  point  out.  interest,  as  eo  deepl:r.  "^i^^T^l^^^'^^^t  '  "*• 

the  answer  is  very   easy.    There  is  Aiipxna  m«  h»beit  de  dar.** 

nothing:  so  interesting   as    self-devo-  <Sinee  to  Thee,  Lord  or  earth  and  heayen, 

tion.      ScDiller    showed    that    he    felt  So  many  churches  I  have  given, 

this,   by    relieving     the   Selfi^^hneSS     of  Thou  needs  mwt  give  me  one !) 

his  'Wallenstein'  by  Tbekla's  gen-  The  complex  nature  of  modern  life 
eroas  sacriOoe.  Tbere  is  a  light  has  made  it  increasingly  difBcult 
thrown  on  the  whole  of  his  beauti-  for  any  single  act  of  self-devotion 
ful  'Maid  of  Orleans'  by  the  pro-  to* produce  such  wide  effects  aa  in 
logue,  in  which  Joan  (in  language  ancient  days.  Cbridtianity,  too,  has 
which  recalls  Iphigenia's)  accepts  rendered  such  acts  easier,  more 
the  lonely  destiny  allotted  to  her  numerous,  and  therefore  less  .eon- 
who  is  set  apart  to  save  her  country,  spicuous.  The  self-  sacrifice  of  a 
Nay,  in  an  earlier  tragedy,  Schiller  Gayon  of  Marseilles  (the  physician 
has  been  led  astray  by  the  desire  who  dissected  the  plague  •  smitten 
of  representing  an  act  of  selfsacri-  corpse  in  bis  lonely  chamber,  knov- 
fice,  and  has  committed  the  griev-  log  that  he  could  not  survive  tbe 
ous  mistake  of  introducing  one  for  deed,  trusting  that  through  his  own 
which  his  story  supplies  no  adequate  death  he  might  win  life  for  others) 
caose.  In  'Don  Carlos/  Schiller's  is  nobler  than  the  self-sacrifice  of 
young  hero  Posa  throws  away  his  Iphigenia,  but  not,  like  it,  susoep* 
life,  vainly  hoping  to  make  a  diver-  tible  of  dramatic  treatment.  Tbe 
sion  in  bis  friend's  favour ;  while  same  may  be  said  of  deeds  like 
it  cannot  escape  the  most  careless  that  of  tbe  good  miner,  who  leapt 
observer  4hat  he  would  have  served  from  the  bucket  which  was  to  have 
him  better  by  preserving  it  Yet  raised  himself  and  bis  young  corn- 
even  in  this  play,  who  can  r^  the  panion  out  of  the  way  of  an  explo- 
Bcene  in  which  Posa  tells  Carlos  sion,  when  he  foupd  tbe  strength 
what  be  has  dared  to  do  for  his  above  ground  insufficient  to  lift 
sake,  and  remain  unmoved  7  So,  them  both.  Preserved  as*  by  a 
too,  Calderoo'd  finest  tragedy,  *  The  miracle,  and  asked  the  reason  which 
Constant  Prince,'  owes  its  strong  bad  prompted  him,  he  answered 
hold  on  our  affections  to  an  act  of  that  he  humbly  trusted  he  was 
generous  self  •  sacrifice.  Its  hero,  himself  prepared  to  die,  and  that 
tbe  great  Don  Fernando,  taken  he  feared  his  fellow  workman  was 
captive  by  the  Moors,  submits  un-  not  Tbe  heroism  wbich  baa  in- 
com plaining  to  the  cruel  lot  of  a  spired  actions  like  these  in  our  own 
slave,  rather  than  say  the  sinf^le  times,  is  purer  than  that  of  the 
word  needed  to  set  him  free.  For  most  vaunted  self-sacrifices  of  anti- 
that  single  word  would  have  sur-  quity.  For  these  acts  were  not 
rendered  the  Christian  city  Centa  done,  seeking  for  human  praise ; 
to  the  followers  of  the  false  pro-  they  were  done  for  those  of  whose 
phet,  and  silenced  the  praises  of  welfare  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
Christ  in  its  churches.  The  scene  took  but  small  account.  But  a 
of  the  prince's  death  is  a  bectuti-  deed  must  be  not  only  great  in 
ful  picture  of  Christian  resignation,  itself,  but  great  in  its  attendant 
He  lies  sinking  under  the  effects  circumstances  and  visible  conse- 
of  long   ill  -  usage,    deserted  by  «ll  quences,  to  form  a  fit  subject  for  a 
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tmredy.  And  this  is  why  poets, 
seekiDg  to  embody  in  outward  form 
that  spirit  of  self-devotion  which, , 
to  QDCOoscioQs.  propbecy  of  Cbritti* 
toity  in  heathen  times,  has  been 
strengtheoed  and  purged  from 
earthly  alloy  by  onr  most  holy 
faith,  have  often  sought  to  do  so  in 
some  story  drawn  from  antiquity. 
Ah!  would  that  Milton,  doubly  io- 
ypyed  as  he  was  by  the  muse  of 
Z':oQ  and  the  ancient  tragic  muse, 
btd  given  ns,  oat  of  the  many 
sacred  subjects  which  he  pondered, 
a  companion  tragedy  to  his  sablime 
'Samsf>o  Agonistes*  on  the  story  of 
Jephthab's  daughter  I  We  should 
th«n  possess  an  Eoglisb  Ipbigenia 
n%  once  old  and  new,  with  odes  of 
solemn  magnificence,  setting  forth 
the  love  of  fiither  and  child  in  all 
its  sacred  strength,  and  the  love  of 
oouBtry  as  it  burned  in  the  breast 
of  Hampden  or  of  Falkland — in- 
sthict,  above  all,  with  that  full 
trust  in  Qod,  without  which  self- 
sacrifice  18  only  self-destruction. 
As  it  is,  the  most  beantiful  lines 
on  Jephthah's  daughter,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  are  to  be  found 
io  that  *  Vision  of  Fair  Women,' 
from  which  I  began  these  observa- 
tions. Aud  I  remind  my  readers 
of  them,  as  I  bid  them  fiirewelt, 
because  they  appear  to  me  to 
translate  beautifully  ioto  the  lan- 
guage of  a  purer  faith  the  later 
speeches  of  the  *  Ipbigenia  in  Aulis' 
of  Boripides.  So  that  if  the  three 
stanzas  I  set  out  by  quotiog,  reflect 
faithfully  the  tpirit  of  her  earlier 
pathetic  supplications  for  life,  her 
later  words  of  high  resolve  seem 
echoed  back  to  ns  bv  that  Jew- 
i^  maiden,  who  died,  like  her, 
**to  save  her  father's  vow"  —  who, 
having  that  sure  hope  which  the 
Greek  heroine  could  not  have,  says 
with  more  unfaltering  voice  than 
htrs  :— 
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"My   God,   my   land,  my   father— these   did 
move 
Me   from    ray   bliss    of    life,   that    Nature 
gave; 
Lowered    softly    with    a    threefold    cord    of 
love 
Down  to  a  silent  grare. 

54. 
And   I   went    mouroingr    'No    £Ur    Hebrew 
boy 
Shall     Smile     away     ray     maiden      blame 
among 
The     Hebrew     mothers  '  —  emptied     of     all 
Joy, 
Leaylng  the  dance  and  song. 

M. 
Leaving  the  olive  gardens  far  below ; 
Leaving     the      promise      of      my      bridal 
bower, 
Th«     valleya     of    grape-loaded     vines     that 

glow 
Beneath  the  battled  tower. 


68. 
When   the   next  moon   was   roUed    into   the 
Bky, 
Sb«ngth    came    to  me  that    equalled    my 
desire. 
How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
Por  God  and  for  my  sire ! 


It  comforts  me  in  this  one  thoaght  to 
dweU, 

Wiat  I  subdned  me  to  my  futher*B  will ; 
Because  the  kiss  be  gave  me,  ere  I  fell. 

Sweetens  the  spirit  still. 

Qfk 
Moreover,  it  is  written  that  my  race 
Hewed     Ammon,     hip     and     thigh,     from 
Aroer 
On  Arnon  unto  Minnetb.    Here  her  face 
Glowed,  as  I  looked  at  her. 

61. 
She   locked   her   lips:    she   left   me    where   I 
stood: 
'  Glory  to  God,*  she  sang,  and  past  afar ; 
Thriddiag     the     sombre      boskage      of     the 
wood, 
Toward  the  morning-star. 


Ix>sing  her  carol  I  stood  pensively, 
As   one   that    ft'om   a   casement    leans   hU 
head, 
When    midnight    bells     cease     ringing    sud- 
denly, 
And  the  old  year  is  dead.'* 


(7b  be  continued.) 
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CHRONICLBS  OF   GARLIN'GFORD  :    SALEtf  OUAFKL. 


PART  VI. — CHAPTER  XVIII. 


It  was  the  very  height  of  day 
when  the  travellers  arrived  id  Gar- 
lingford.  It  would  be  vaio  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  their  transit 
through  Loodon  in  the  bastliog 
BaD8biDe  of  the  winter  morning 
after  the  vigil  of  that  night,  and  in 
the  frightful  suspense  and  excite- 
ment of  their  minds.  Vincent  re- 
membered, for  jears  after,  cer- 
tain cheerful  Btreet-corDers,  round 
which  they  turned  on  their  way 
from  one  station  to  another,  with 
shudders  of  recollection,  and  an 
intense  consciousness  of  all  the  life 
circulating  about  them,  even  to  the 
attitudes  of  the  boys  that  swept  the 
crossings,  and  their  contrast  with 
each  other.  Uis  mother  made  dis- 
mal attempts  now  and  then  to  say 
something ;  that  he  was  looking 
pale ;  that  after  all  he  could  yet 
preach,  and  begin  his  coarse  on  the 
miracles;  that  it  would  be  such  a 
comfort  to  rest  when  they  got  home ; 
but  at  last  becanft  inaudible,  though 
he  knew  by  her  bending  across  to 
him,  and  the  motion  of  those 
parched  lips  with  which  she  still 
tried  to  smile,  that  the  widow  still 
Cintioued  to  make  those  pathetic 
little  speeches  without  knowing  that 
she  had  become  speechless  in  the 
rising  tide  of  her  agony.  But  at 
lust  they  reached  Carl  log  ford,  where 
everything  was  at  its  brightest,  all 
tite  occupations  of  life  afloat  in  the 
streets,  and  sunshine,  lavish  though 
ineffectual,  brightening  the  whole- 
aspect  of  the  town.  When  they 
emerged  from  the  railway,  Mrs. 
Vincent  took  her  son^s  arm,  and  for 
the  last  time  made  some  remark 
with  a  ghastly  smile — but  no  sound 
came  from  her  lips.  They  walked 
up  the  sunshiny  street  together 
with  such  silent  speed  as  would  have 
been  friglittul  to  look  at  had  any* 
budy    known    what    was    in    their 


hearts.  Mrs.  Pigeon,  who  was  com- 
ing along  the  other  side,  croaeed 
over  oo  purpose  to  accost  the  minis- 
ter and  be  introduced  to  his  mother, 
but  was  driven  frantic  by  the  total 
blank  nncoDscioosness  with  which 
the  two  swept  past  her ;  **  taking  no 
more  notice  than  if  be  had  never 
set  eyes  on  me  in  his  born  days  1" 
as  she  described  it  afterwards.  The 
door  of  the  house  where  Vincent 
lived  was  opened  to  them  briskly 
by  the  little  maid  in  holiday  attire ; 
everything  wore  the  most  sickening 
oppressive  brightness  within  in  fresh 
Saturday  cleanliness.  Vincent  half 
carried  his  mother  up  the  stefis,  and 
held  fast  in  his  own  to  support 
her  the  hand  which  he  had  drawn 
tightly  throngh  his  arm.  "  Is  there 
any  one  here?  Has  anybody  come 
for  me  since  I  left  ?'^  he  asked,  with 
the  sound  of  his  own  words  ringing 
shrilly  into  his  ears.  '-  Please,  sir, 
Mr.  Tozer's  been,*'  said  the  girl 
alertly,  with  smiling  oonfideDoe.  She 
could  not  comprehend  the  groan 
with  which  the  young  man  startled 
all  the  clear  and  sunshiny  atmo- 
hphere,  nor  the  sudden  rustle  of 
the  little  figure  beside  him,  which 
moved  somehow,  swaying  with  the 
words  as  if  they  were  a  wind, 
'*  Mother,  you  are  going  to  faint !' 
cried  Vincent — and  the  little  maid 
flew  in  terror  to  call  her  mistress, 
and  bring  a  glass  of  water.  But 
when  she  came  back,  the  mother 
and  son  were  no  longer  in  the  bright 
hall  with  its  newly  cleaned  wainscot 
and  whitened  floor.  When  she  fol- 
lowed them  upstairs  with  the  water, 
it  was  the  minister  who  had  dropped 
into  the  easy-chair  with  his  face  hid- 
den on  the  table,  and  his  mother  was 
standing  beside ^him.  Mrs.  Vincent 
looked  up  when'the  girl  came  in  and 
said,  "  Thank  you — thttt  will  do," 
looking  in  her  face,  and  not  at  what 
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abe  cuTied.  She  was  of  a  dreadfol 
pakDesB,  and  looked  with  ejes  that 
were  terrible  to  tliat  wondering  ob- 
Eerier  npon  the  little  atteodant. 
"Perhaps  there  ba?e  been  some 
letters  or  meesage?,"  said  Mrs.  Yin- 
ceot.  ^  We  -^  we  expected  some- 
body to  come ;  think !  —  a  young 
lady  oame  here  t  —  and  when  she 
fimod  we  were  gone — r-" 

''Only  Miss  Phoebe  I"  said  the 
girl  io  amazemeDt  —  ^  to  say  as  her 
Ma " 

•'Oi.ly  Miss  PbcebeT'  repeated 
the  widow,  as  if  she  did  not  compre- 
hend the  words.  Then  she  turn- 
ed to  her  SOD,  and  smoothed  down 
the  ruffled  locks  on  his  head;  then 
held  out  her  band  again  to  arrest 
tbc  girl  as  she  was  going  away, 
'^llas  your  mistress  got  anything 
in  the  house  "  she  asked  —  *^  any 
foup  or  cold  meat,  or  anything? 
Would  you  bring  it  np,  please, 
diiecUy  ?  —  soup  would  perhaps  be 
bert  —  or  a  nice  chop.  Ask  what 
she  has  got,  and  bring  it  up  on  a 
tray.  Tou  need  not  lay  the  cloth  — 
( nly  a  tray  with  a  napkin.  Tes,  I  see 
^OQ  know  what  1  mean." 

"Mother!"  cried  Vincent,  raising 
bis  bead  in  utter  fright  as  the  maid 
left  tite  room.  He  thought  in  the 
shock  his  mother *s  gentle  wits  had 
gone. 

'*Toa  have  eaten  nothing,  dear, 
eioce  we  left,"  she  sisd,  with  a 
heartbreaking  smile.  '^I  am  cot 
goiog  crazy,  Arthur.  O  no,  no, 
my  dear  boy  1  1  will  not  go  crazy; 
bflt  you  most  eat  something,  and 
Dot  be  killed  too.  Susan  is  not 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Yiocenr,  with  a 
ghastly,  wistful  look  round  the 
room ;  **  but  we  are  not  going  to 
dblittAt  her  at  the  very  Hrst  mo- 
ment, far  less  her  MaRer,  Arthur. 
Ob,  my  dear,  I  must  not  speak,  or 
Eometbing  will  happen  to  me;  and 
nothing  must  happen  to  }ou  or  me 
DDtil  we  ha?e  found  your  sister.  You 
most  eat  when  it  comes,  and  then 
yon  most  go  away.  Perhaps,"  said 
Mrv.  Vincent,  sitting  down  and  look- 
ing her  son  direct  in  the  eyes,  as  if 
to  read  any  enegestion  that  could 
arise  there,  ^  she  baa  lost  her  way  : 


^perhaps  she  missed  one  of  these 
dreadful  trains — perhaps  she  ROt  on 
the  wrong  railway,  Arthur.  Ob,  my 
dear  boy,  you  most  take  something 
to  eat,  and  then  you  must  fjfb  and  bring 
Susan  homa  She  has  nobody  to  take 
care  of  her  but  you." 

Vincent  returned  his  mother's 
look  with  a  wild  inquiring  eaze, 
but  with  his  lips  he  said  "Yes," 
not  daring  to  put  in  words  the 
terrible  thoughts  in  his  heart.  The 
two  said  nothing  to  each  other  of 
the  horror  that  possessed  them 
both,  or  of  the  dreadful  haze  of 
uncertainty  in  which  that  Susan 
w1iom  her  brother  was  to  go  and 
bring  home  as  if  from  an  innocent 
visit,  was  now  enveloped.  Their 
eyes  spoke  differently  as  they  looked 
into  each  other,  and  silently  with- 
drew again  each  from  each,  not 
daring  to  communicate  further. 
Just  then  a  slight  noise  came  be- 
low, to  the  door.  Mrs.  Vincent 
stood  np  directly  in  an  agony  of 
listening,  trembling  all  over.  To 
be  sure  it  was  nothing.  When 
nothing  came  of  it,  the  poor 
mother  sank  back  again  with  a 
piteous  patience,  which  it  was 
heartbreaking  to  look  at;  acd  Vin- 
cent returned  from  the  window 
which  he  had  thrown  open  in  timo 
to  see  Phoebe  Tozer  disappear  from 
the  door.  Ttiey  avoided  eacii  other's 
eyes  now ;  one  or  two  heavy  sobs 
broke  forth  from  Mrp.  Vincent's 
breast,  and  her  son  walked  with  a 
dreadful  funereal  step  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  Not 
even  the  consolation  of  consulting 
together  what  was  to  be  done,  or 
what  might  have  happened,  was 
Itfc  them.  They  dared  not  put 
their  position  into  words  —  dared 
not  so  much  as  inquire  in  their 
thoughts  where  Susan  wap,  or  whafe 
had  t>efallen  her.  She  was  to  be 
brought  home ;  but  whence  or  from 
what  abyss  neither  ventured  to  say. 

Upon  their  misery  the  little  maid 
entered  again  with  her  tray,  and 
the  hastily  prepared  refreshment 
which  Mrs.  Vincent  had  ordered  for 
her  son.  The  girl's  eyes  were  round 
and  staring  with  wonder  and  curio- 
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sity ;  but  she  was  aware,  with  fe- 
male ioBlioct,  that  the  mioiater's 
mother,  awfal  little  figure,  with 
Ijoz  ejes  which  DOthiDg  escaped, 
was  watcUIng  her,  and  her  obser- 
vations were  nervoas  accordingly. 
''  Please,  sir,  it's  a  chop,"  said  the 
girl  —  **  please,  sir,  miesas  sent  to 
know  was  the  other  gentleman 
a-coming  ?  —  and,  please,  if  be  is, 
there  ain't  nowhere  as  missus  knows 
of,  as  he  can  sleep  —  wiih  the  lady, 
and  yoa,  and  all ;  and  the  other 
lodgers  as  well  " —  said  the  hand- 
maiden with  a  sigh,  as  she  set  down 
her  tray  and  made  a  desperate  <-n- 
deavoor  to  torn  her  back  upon  Mrs. 
Vincent,  and  to  read  some  interpre- 
tation of  all  this  in  the  unguarded 
countenance  of  the  minister ;  "  and 
please,  am  1  to  bring  up  the  Woo- 
ster  sauce,  and  would  the  lady  like 
some  tea  or  anythink  ?  And  missus 
would  be  particular  obliged  if  you 
would  say.  Miss  Phoebe's  been  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  tea,  but  where  he's  to 
sleep,  missus  says " 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sore,"  said  Vin- 
cent impatiently;  ''  he  can  have 
my  room,  tell  your  mistress  —  that 
will  do  —  we  don't  want  anything- 
more." 

^'Mr.  Vincent  is  going  to  leave 
town  asain  this  afternoon,"  said 
bis.  mother.  ''  Tell  your  mistress 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  her  after  my  son 
goes  away  —  and  you  had  better 
bring  the  sauce  —  but  it  would  have 
saved  you  (rouble  and  been  more 
sensible,  if  you  had  put  it  on  the 
tray  in  the  first  place.  O,  Arthur,'* 
cried  his  mother  again  when  she 
had  seen  the  little  maid  fairly  out 
— ''  do  be  a  little  prudent,  my  dear  1 
When  a  minister  lodges  with  one 
of  liis  flock,  he  must  think  of  ap- 
pearances —  and  if  it  were  only  for 
my  dear  child's  sake,  Arthur  I 
Susan  must  not  be  spoken  of 
through  our  anxiety ;  oh,  my  child  1 
— Where  can  she  be  ?— Where  can  she 
be?" 

''  Mother  dear,  you  must  keep  up, 
or  everything  is  loetl"  cried  Vin- 
cent, for  the  first  time  moved  to 
the  depths  of  his  heart  by  that  out- 


cry of  despair.  He  came  to  her 
and  held  her  trembling  hands,  and 
laid  his  face  upon  them  without 
any  kiss  or  caress,  that  close  cling- 
ing touch  of  itself  expressing  best 
the  fellowship  of  their  wretched- 
ness. Bat  Mrs.  Vincent  put  her 
son  away  from  her,  when  the  door 
again  bounced  open.  *'  My  dear 
boy,  here  is  -the  sauce  and  you 
must  eat  your  chop,"  she  said,  get- 
ting up  and  "drawing  forward  a 
chair  for  him;  her  hands,  which 
trembled  so,  grew  steady  as  she  put 
everything  in  order,  cut  the  bread, 
and  set  his  plate  before  him.  '^Oh, 
eat  something,  Arthur  dear  —  you 
must,  or  yon  cannot  go  through  it," 
said  the  widow,  with  her  piteous 
smile.  Then  she  sat  down  at  the 
table  by  him  in  her  defensive  ar- 
mour. The  watchful  eyes  of  ''the 
flock  '*  were  all  around  spying  upon 
the  dreadful  calamity  which  bad 
ever  whelmed  them ;  at  any  mo- 
ment the  college  companion  whom 
Vincent  had  sent  for  might  come 
in  upon  them  in  all  the  gaiety  of 
his  holiday.  What  they  said  had 
to  be  said  with    this   consciousness 

—  and  the  mother,  in  the  depth  of 
her  suspense  and  terror,  sat  like 
a  queen  inspected  on  all  sides,  and 
with  possible  traitors  round  her,  but 
resolute  and  self-commanding  in  her 
extremity,  determined  at  least  to  be 
true  to  herself. 

''Arthur,  can  you  think  where  to 
go  ?"  she  said,  after  a  little  interval, 
almost  under  her  breath. 

**To  London  first,"  said   V^incent 

—  **  to  inquire  afu*r  —  Aim,  curse 
him!  don't  say  anything,  mother  — 
I  am  only  a  man  after  all.  Then, 
according  to  the  information  I  get. 

—  God  help  us !  —  if  I  don't  get  back 
before  another  Sunday " 

Mrs.  Vincent  gave  a  convuleive 
start,  which  shook  the  tabl^  against 
which  she  was  leaning,  and  fell  to 
shivering  as  if  in  a  fit  of  ague.  "  Oh, 
Arthur,  Arthur,  what  are  you  ray- 
ing? Another  Sunday!"  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  cry  of  despair.  To 
live  another  day  seemed  impossible 
in  that  horror,  ^ut  self-restraint 
was  natural  to  the  woman  who  had 
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been,  m  dM  gud,  a  mhilflter's  wife 
for  thirty  years.  She  clasped  her 
hands  tight,  aod  took  op  her  bar- 
deoagaio.-  **I  will  see  Kr.  Beeeher 
when  be  cooea,  dear,  aod  — *  and 
speak  to  him,"  she  said  with  a  sigh, 
"aod  I  will  Bee  the  Tozers  and  — 
and  your  people,  Arthur ;  and  if  it 
sheald  be  God's  will  to  keep  Qs  so 
loog  10  suspense,  if —  if  — - 1  can 
keep  alive,  dear,  I  may  he  of  some 
see.  Ob,  Artbar,  Arthur,  the  Lord 
have  pity  opon  ns!  if  my  darling 
ooBMs  back,  will  she  come  here  or 
will  the  go  home?  Don't  yoa  think 
she  will  come  here?  If  I  go  back 
to  Lonsdale,  I  will  not  be  able  to 
rert  for  thinking  she  is  at  Csrling- 
fofd ;  and  if  I  stay  ^  oh,  Arthur, 
wbne  do  you  think  Sosan  will  go 
to?  6he  might  be  afraid  to  see 
jos^  and  thiak  yon  would  be  angry, 
hot  she  neyer  could  distrost  her 
poor  mother,  who  was  the  first  to 
pat  her  in  danger;  and  to  think  of 
my  dnr  <Alld  going  eiHier  there  or 
hoe,  and  not  finding  me,  Arthur! 
My  dear,  yoa  are  not  eating  any- 
thifig.  Tou  can  neyer  go  through  it 
ill  withoot  some  aorpport  For  my 
like,  try  to  eat  a  little,  my  own 
boy;  aad  oh,  Arthur,  what  must  I 
do?" 

**  These  Toaera  and  people  will 
worry  you  to  death  if  yon  stay 
bere,^*  said  the  minister,  with  an 
iftpatient  sigh,  as  he  thought  of  his 
own  diffieattfes;  "but  I  must  not 
lose  time  by  going  back  with  you  to 
Lonsdale,  and  yoa  must  not  travel  by 
younelf,  and  this  is  more  in  the 
way,  whatefer  happens.  Bend  word 
to  Lonsdale  that  yoa  are  to  hare  a 
BKSBsge  by  telegraph  immediately  -^ 
without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  —  If 
dtt  oooMs  baek.** 

^Yoa  might  say  ibken,  Arthur, 
not  tf."  said  his  mother,  with  a 
little  flash  of  tender  resentment  — 
then  she  gave  way  for  the  moment, 
aad  feaned  her  head  agahist  his  arm 
and  held  him  fiut  with  that  pressure 
and  close  claap  whfeh  spoke  more 
than  any  words.  T¥hen  she  raised 
ber  pale  face  again,  it  was  to  en- 
treat him  OQce  more  to  eat  '*  Try 
to  take  something,  if  it  were  only  a 
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moQthftal,  for  Sasan^s  sake/'  plead- 
ed the  widow.  Her  son  made  a 
dismal  attempt  as  she  told  him. 
Happy  are  the  houses  that  have 
not  seen  such  dreadful  pretences 
of  meals  where  tears  were  the  only 
possible  food !  When  she  saw  him 
fairly  engaged  in  this  desperate 
effort  to  take  ••some  support,"  the 
poor  mother  went  away  and  wrote 
a  crafty  female  letter,  which  she 
brought  to  him  to  read.  He  would 
have  smiled  at  it  had  the  occasion 
been  less  tragic.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  "the  connection" 
at  Lonsdale,  and  set  forth  how  she 
was  detained  at  Carlingford  by 
some  family  affairs  —  how  Susan 
was  visiting  firiends  aad  travelling, 
and  her  mother  was  not  sOre  where 
to  address  her  —  and  how  it  would 
be  the  greatest  favour  if  he  would 
see  Williabis  at  the  cottage,  and 
have  a  message  despatched  to  Mrs. 
Yincent  the  moment  her  daughter 
returned.  **  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  better  to  confide  in  him 
a  little,  and  tell  him  what  anxiety 
we  are  in?'*  said  Yincent,  when  he 
read  this  letter.  His  mother  took 
it  out  of  his  hands  with  a  little  cry. 

''Oh,  Arthur,  thoneh  you  are  ber 
brother,  you  are  only  a  man,  and 
don't  understand,*'  cried  Mrs.  Yin- 
cent *^  Nobody  must  have  any- 
thing to  say  ahiout  my  child.  If 
she  comes  to-night,  she  will  come 
here,"  continued  the  poor  mother, 
pausing  instinctively  once  more  to 
listen  ;  "  she  might  have  been  de- 
tained somewhere;  she  may  come 
at  any  moment  —  at  any  moment, 
Arthur  dearl  Though  these  tele- 
graphs frighten  me,  and  look  as  if 
they  must  bring  bad  news,  I  will 
send  you  word  directly  when  my 
darling  girl  comes;  but  oh,  my 
dear,  though  it  is  dreadful  to  send 
you  away,  and  to  think  of  vour 
travelling  to-morrow  and  breaking 
the.  Sunday,  and  very  likely  your 
people  hearing  it  —  oh,  Arthur, 
God  knows  better,  and  will  not 
blame  yon  —  and  if  you  will  not 
take  anything  more  to  eat,  you 
should  not  lose  time,  my  dearest 
boy  I  Don't  look  at  me,  Arthur  — 
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don't  say  good-bye.  FerhapB  you 
may  meet  her  before  yoa  leave  —  per- 
haps yoa  may  not  need  to  go  away. 
Ob,  Arthar  dear,  don't  lose  aoy  more 
time !" 

'^  It  is  scarcely  time  for  the  train 
yet,"  said  the  minister,  getting  op 
uowly;  **the  world  does  not  care, 
thoagb  oar  hearts  are  breaking;  it 
keeps  its  own  time.  Mother,  good- 
bye. God  knows  what  may  have 
happened  before  I  see  yoa  again." 

"Ob,  Arthar  say  nothiag  —  say 
Doihiog  I  What  can  happen  bat 
my  child  to  come  home?"  cried  his 
mother,  as  he  clasped  her  hands 
and  drew  her  oloeer  to  him.  She 
leaned  against  her  son's  breast, 
which  heaved  coovolsively,  for  one 
moment,  and  no  more.  She  did 
not  look  at  him  as  he  went  slowly 
oat  of  the  room,  leaving  her  to  the 
onspeakable  silenoe  and  solitade  in 
which  every  kind  of  terror  started 
np  and  crept  about  Bat  before 
YiDcent  had  left  the  boose  bis 
mother's  anxiety  and  hope  were 
once  more  excited  to  passion.  Some 
one  knocked  and  entered;  there 
was  a  soond  of  voices  and  steps 
on  the  stair  audibly  approaching 
this  room  in  which  she  sat  with 
her  fears.  Bat  it  was  not  Sasan; 
it  was  a  yoang  man  of  Arthur's 
own  age,  with  his  travelling-bag  in 
his  hand,  and  his  sermons  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  no  suspicioa  that 
the  sight  of  him  brought  the  chitl 
of  despair  to  her  heart  as  he  went 
up  to  shake  hands  with  his  friend's 
mother.  **  Vincent  would  not  come 
back  to  introduce  me,"  said  Mr. 
Beecher,  ''bat  he  said  I  should 
find  yoa  here.  I  have  known  him 
many  years,  and  it  is  a  great  plea- 
sure to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Sometimes  he  used  to  show  me 
your  letters  years  ago.  Is  Miss 
Vincent  with  you?  It  is  pleasant 
to  get  out  of  town  for  a  little,  even 
though  one  has  to  preach;  and 
they  will  alt  be  interested  in  'Ome'r- 
ton  to  hear  how  Vincent  is  getting 
on.  Made  quite  a  commotion  in 
the  world,  they  say,  with  then)  lec- 
tures  of  his.      I  always   knew    he 


would   make  an  'it  if  h%  had  fair 

play." 

*"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,*'  said 
Mrs.  Vincent.  '*!  have  just  ooBie 
up  from  Lonsdale,  and  everything 
is  in  a  confusion.  When  people 
grow  old,*'  said  the  poor  widow, 
busying  herself  in  collecting  the 
broken  pieces  of  bread  which  Ar- 
thur had  crumbled  down  by  way 
of  pretending  to  ear,  **they  feel 
fatigue  and  being  put  of  their 
way  more  than  they  ought.  What 
can  I  get  for  yon?  will  you  have  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  dinner  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  ready  t  My  son  had  to 
go  away." 

^  Preaching  somewhere  7'*  asked  the 
lively  Mr.  Beecher. 

''  N-no ;  he  has  some  —  private 
business  to  attend  to,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  with  a  silent  groan  in  ber 
heart. 

"  Ah  I  —  goinff  to  be  married,  I 
soppose,'*  said  the  man  from  'Omer- 
too;  ''that's  the  natural  cooae* 
quisnoe  after  a  man  gets  a  charge. 
Misa  Vincent  is  not  with  yoo,  I 
think  you  said  7  Til  take  a  glass 
of  wine,  thank  yoa ;  and  I  hear  one 
of  the  flock  has  sent  over  to  a^k  me 
to  tea  •— >  Mr.  Tozer,  a  leading  mao, 
I  believe,  among  our  people  here,"' 
added  Mr.  Beecher,  with  a  little 
complacence.  "It's  very  pleasant 
when  a  congregation  is  hospitable 
and  friendly.  When  a  pastor's 
popular,  you  see,  it  always  reacts 
upon  bis  brethren.  May  I  ask  if 
you  are  going  to  Mr.  Tozer's  to  tea  to- 
night?" 

''Ob,  no,*'  faltered  poor  Mrs. 
Vincent,  whom  prudence  kept  from 
adding,  "heaven  forbid  I"  "  Tbey  — 
did  not  know  I  was  here,"  she  con- 
tinued faintly,  turning  away  to  ring 
the  bell.  Mr.  Beecher,  who  flat- 
tered himself  on  his  penetration, 
nodded  slightly  when  her  back 
was  turned.  "Jealous  that  they've 
asked  me,"  said  the  preacher,  with 
a  lively  thrill  of  human  satisfac- 
tion. How  was  be  to  know  the 
blank  of  misery,  the  wretched  fe- 
veriab  activity  nf  thought  that  pos- 
sessed   that   mild    little   woman,  aa 
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ibe  g«ve  Iier  orders  about  tbe  re- 
movml  of  the  tray,  and  the  dinner 
wbieh  already  was  being  prepared 
for  the  stranger?  Bat  the  lively 
joang  maa  from  'Omerton  per- 
euved  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  Vincent's  black  looks 
when  he  met  him  at  the  door, 
mad  tbe  .exceeding  promptitnde  of 
that  toTitation  to  tea,  w^re  two  and 
two  wbieh  he  eoald  pot  together. 
He  cooeladed  directly  that  the  pas- 
tor, though  he  had  made  *'an  'it/' 
was  not  fonnd  to  salt  the  conneo- 
tion  in  .Oarlingford;  and  that  pos- 
sibly another  candidate  for  Salem 
night  be  required  ere  long.  *^  1 
woald  not  injure  Yinoent  for  the 
work},"  he  saki  to  himself,  *<  bat  if 
he  does  not  'it  it,  I  might."  The 
Ibooght  was  not  unpleasant.  Ac- 
eordiogly,  while  Vincent's  mother 
kept  her  place  there  in  the  anguish 
of  her  heart,  tbinkfog  that  perhaps, 
even  in  this  dreadful  extremity, 
she  might  be  able  to  do  something 
for  Arthur  with  his  people,  and 
ooneiiiate  tbe  authorities,  her  guest 
was  thifikiog,  if  Vincent  were  to 
le%Te  Garlingford,  what  a  pleasant 
distaooe  from  town  it  was,  and 
bow  very  encouraging  of  the  Tosers 
to  ask  him  to  tea.  It  might  come 
to  something  more  than  preaching 
for  a  friend;  and  if  Vincent  did 
not  **'it  it,"  and  a  change  were  de- 
sirable, nobody  could  tell  wh«t 
might  happea.  All  this  smiling 
flkbrio  the  stranger  built  upon  tbe 
diM^mposed  looks  of  the  Vincents 
and  PtKBbe's  invitation  to  tea. 

Vo  sit  by  him  and  keep  up  a 
little  attempt  at  cpnversation  —  to 
superintend  bis  dinner,  and  tell  him 
what  she  knew  of  Balem  and  her 
aoQ^  lectures,  and  his  success  gene- 
nity,  as  beeame  the  minister's  mo- 
tfaer^wsa  scarcely  so  hard  as  to  be 
Wft  afterwards,  when  he  went  out 
to  Tuaer's,  aH  alone  onoe  more  with 
the  silence,  with  the  sounds  outside, 
with  the  steps  that  seem  to  come 
to  tbe  door,  and  the  carriages  that 
psiued  in  the  street,  all  Bending 
dreadful    tbrikb    of     hope    through 


poor  Mrs.  Vincent's  worn-out  heart 
Happily,  her  faculties  were  engaged 
by  those  frequent  and  oft -repeated 
tremors.  In  tbe  fever  of  her  anxie- 
ty, always  startled  with  an  expecta- 
tion that  at  la-^t  this  was  Susan,  she 
did  not  enter  into  the  darker  qaes* 
tion  where  Susan  might  really  be, 
and  what  had  befallen  tbe  unhappy 
girl.  Half  an  hour  after  Mr.  Beech* 
er  left  her,  Pboebe  Tozer  came  in, 
affectionate  and  anxious,  driving 
the  wretched  mother  almost  wild 
by  the  sound  of  her  step  and  the 
apparition  of  her  young  woman- 
hood, to  beg  and  pray  that  Mrs. 
Vincent  would  join  them  at  their 
**  friendly  tee."  "  And  so  this  is 
Mr.  Vincent's  room,"  said  Phcebe, 
with  a  bashful  air;  'Mt  ft^els  so 
strange  to  be  here  I  and  you  must 
be  so  dull  when  he  is  gone.  Oh, 
do  come,  and  let  us  try  to  amuse 
yon  a  little  ^  though  I  am  sure  n'one 
of  us  could  ever  be  such  good  com- 
pany as  the  minister — oh,  not  half 
or  quarter!"  cried  Phoebe.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  her  misery,  tbe 
mother  was  woman  enough  to  think 
that  Pboebe  showed  too  much  iute* 
rest  in  the  minister.  She  declined 
the  invitation  with  gentle  disiioct- 
ness.  She  did  not  return  the  en- 
thusiastic kiss  which  was  bestowed 
upon  her.  **I  am  very  tired, 
thank  you,"  Faid  Mrs.  Vincent.  "  On 
Monday,  if  all  is  well,  I  will  call  to 
see  jour*  mamma.  I  hope  yon  will 
not  catch  cold  coming  out  in  this 
thin  dress.  I  am  sure  it  was  very 
kind  of  you ;  but  I  am  very  tired 
to-night.  Oo  —  Monday."  Alae, 
Monday  I  could  this  horror  last  so 
long,  and  she  not  die?  or  would  all 
be  well  by  that  time,  and  Susan  in 
her  longing  arms?  The  light  went 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  the  breath  from 
her  heart,  as  that  dreadful  question 
stared  her  in  tbe  face.  She  scarcely 
saw  Phoebe's  withdrawal;  she  lay 
back  in  her  chair  in  a  kind  of  dread- 
ful trance,  till  those  stumbling  steps 
and  passing  carriages  began  again, 
and  roused  her  back  into  agonised 
life  and  bootless  hope. 
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YiDoeDt  had  shaken  hands  with 
his  friend  at  the  door,  and  harried 
paf^t,  eajiog  aometbing  about  losing 
the  train,  in  order  to  escape  conyer- 
eation;  but,  with  tlje  vivid  percep- 
tions of  excitement,  •  he  heard  the 
delivery  of  Phoebe's  message,  and 
saw  the  complacence  with  which 
the  Homerton  man  regarded  the  in- 
vitatioD  which  had  anticipated  his 
arrival.  The  yonng  Noncomformist 
had  eoongh  to  think  of  as  he  took 
bis  way  once  more  to  the  railway, 
and  tea  at  Mrs.  Tozer's  was  anything 
bat  attractive  to  his  own  fancy ;  yet 
in  the  midst  of  his  wretchedness  be 
coald  not  overcome  the  personal 
sense  of  annoyance  which  this 
trifling  incident  produced.  It  came 
like  a  prick  of  irritating  pain,  to  ag- 
gravate the  dall  horror  which  throb- 
bed through  him.  He  despised  him- 
self for  being  able  to  think  of  it  at  all, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  came  back 
to  him,  darting  unawares  a^ain  and 
again  into  his  thoughts  Little  as 
he  cared  for  the  entertainments  and 
attention  of  his  flock,  he  was  coo- 
scioos  of  a  certain  exasperation  in 
discovering  their  eagerness  to  en- 
tertain another.  He  was  disgusted 
with  Phoebe  for  bringing  the  mes- 
sage, and  disgusted  with  *  Beecber 
for  looking  pleased  to  receive  it. 
'*  Probably  be  thinks  he  will  8upe^ 
sede  me,"  Vincent  thought,  in  sud- 
den gusts  of  disdain  now  and  then, 
with  ft  sardonic  smile  on  his  lip, 
waking  up  afterwards  with  a  thrill 
of  deeper  self-diagn^t,  to  think  that 
anything  so  insignificant  had  power 
to  move  him.  When  he  plunged 
oflf  from  Carliogford  at  last,  in  the 
early  falling  darkness  of  the  winter 
afternoon,  and  looked  back  upon  the 
few  lighU  struggling  red  through 
the  evening  mists,  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  place 
where  he  bad  left  an  interloper  who 
might  take  his  post  over  his  head, 
which,    perhaps,   no   other    possible 


stimulant  conld  have  given  him. 
He  thought  with  a  certain  pang  of 
Salem,  and  that  pulpit  which  was 
his  own,  but  in  which  another  man 
should  stand  to-morrow,  with  a 
quickened  thrill  of  Bometbiog  that 
was  almost  jealousy;  he  wondered 
what  might  be  the  sentiments  of 
the  connection  about  his  deputy — 
perhaps  Brown  and  Pigeon  would 
prefer  that  florid  voice  to  his  own 
—  perhaps  Phosbe  might  find  the 
substitute  more  pracUcable  than 
the  incumbent.  .  Nothing  before 
had  ever  made  Salem  so  interest- 
ing to  the  yoang  pastor  as  Btech- 
er's  oomplacence  over  that  invita- 
tion to  tea. 

But  he  bad  much  more  serious 
matters  io  consider  in  his  rapid 
journey.  Vincent  was  but  a  roan, 
thoogh  he  was  Susan's  brother. 
He  did  not  ^hare  those  desperate 
hopes  which  afforded  a  kind  of  for- 
lorn oomfort  and  agony  of  ezpeo- 
tation  to  his  mother's  heart  No 
thought  that  Susan  would  come 
home  either  to  Oarlingford  or  Lons- 
dale was  in  his  mind.  In  what 
way  soever  the  accursed  villain, 
whom  his  face  blanched  with 
deadly  rage  to  think  of,  had  man- 
aged to  get  her  in  his  power,  Su- 
san's sweet  life  was  lost,  her  brother 
knew.  He  gave  her  up  with  an- 
speakable  anguish  and  pity ;  but 
he  did  give  her  ap,  and  hoped  ^^for 
no  deliverance.  Shame  had  taken 
possession  of  that  .image  which 
fancy  kept  presenting  in  double 
tenderness  and  brightness  to  him 
as  his  heart  burned  in  the  darkness. 
He  might  find  her  indeed;  he 
might  snatch  her  out  of  these  pol- 
luting arms,  and  bring  home  the 
sullied  lily  to  her  mother,  but 
never  henceforward  could  hope  or 
honor  blossom  about  hia  sister'a 
name.  He  made  np  his  roind  to 
that  io  grim  misery,  with  hia  teeth 
clenched,  and  a  desperation  of  rage 
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And   horror  la  hia  Iteart.     Bat    io  all   his   fttealties   wbich     only     tho 

proportion    to    his  convicUoo    that  height    of    ejciteoieot    could    give, 

Sosao   woald   DOt   retaro,    was    his  Yioceot   stood    back    and    listened, 

esgemess    to   find    her,   and   snatch  He   heard   every   step   that    passed 

her  away.    To  think  of  her  io  hor-  outside ;    the  pawing    of   the  horse 

ror  and  despair  was  easier  than  to  in    the   cab    that    waited    for    hira, 

think  of  her  deluded  and  happy,  as  the  chance  voioes  of  the  passengers, 

might   be^BS  most   probably   was  all  chiming  io,  without  interropting 

the   casp.       This    latter    possibility  the   conversation    between   the  man 

made   Vincent   frantic      He   could  who  admitted  him   and    bis   fellow- 

scarcely  endure  the  slowness  of  the  servant  down-stairs, 

motion  which  was  the  highest  pitch  "  Jiai»  is  the  Colonel  at  home  V* — 

of  ^leed    that  skill  and  steam  had  he  ain%  to  be  sore,  but  we  wants 

jet    made    possible.       No    express  to    know  particklar.      Here,"  in    a 

train    could'  travel   so    fdst   as   the  slightly  lowered  voice,  ^  his  mother's 

thoughts    which    went    before    him,  been    took'    bad,    and    the    parson's 

dismal     pioneers     penetrating     the  sent  for  him.      When  is  he  agoing 

most   dread    abysses.     To   think    of  to  be  in  to  dinner?     Ask  Cookie, 

Susan  happy  in  her  horrible  down-  she'll  be  snre  to  know.'' 

fall  and   ruin  was    more    than   flesh  '*  The    Colonel    ain't    coming    in 

or  blood  could  bear.  to    dinner,    stoopid,^'    answered    the 

When  Vincent  reached    town,  he  unseen     interlocutor  ;      *'  he      ain't 

took   his    way   without   a    moment's  been    here  all    day.    Out   o'   town, 

hesitation  to  the  street  in  Piccadilly  Couldn't    you    say    so,    instead    of 

where  he  had  once  sought  Mr,  Ford-  jabbering  ?    Oat  o'  town.     ICs  allays 

ham.      He    approached    the    place  safe    to     say,    and    this    time    it's 

now   with  DO  precautions ;    he  had  true." 

his  cab  driven  up  to  the  door,  and  **  What's  he  adoing  of,  in  case  the 

boldly   entered   as   soon    as    it  was  gen'lman    should    want    to    know  ?" 

opened.      The  house  was  dark  and  Sdid  the  fellow  at  the  head  of  tho 

silent  but  for  the  light  in  the  nar-  stair. 

row    ball ;      nobody    there    at    that  *'  After    mtfchief,"    was   the    brief 

dead    hour,  while   it  wa«   still    too  and  emphatic  answer.    **  You  come 

early  for  dinner.     And  it  was  not  along  down  to  ;our  work,  tand  let 

the  Tigilant  owner  of  the  place,  but  the  Colonel  alone.*' 

a  drowsy  helper  in  a  striped  jdvket  "  Any    mischief    in    particklar  ?" 

who  presented  himself  at  the  door,  continued  the  man,  tossing   a    dirty 

and    replied    to    Vincent's    ioqairy  napkin  in  his  hand,  and  standing  in 

for  Colonel  Mildmay,  that   the   Col*  carel^  contempt,  with  his  back  to 

ooel  was  not  at  home  —  never  was  the  minister.     **  It's  a  pleasant  way 

at  home  at  that  hour — but  was  not  the  Colonel'a  got,  that  is  :  any  more 

mi  willing    to    inquire  if  the  gentle-  particklar?,  Jim  ? — the  gen'ieman  'J  I 

man  would  wait.     Vincent  put  up  stand    something    if    you'll  let    him 

the  collar   of    his   coat   about    bis  know.*' 

ears,  and  stood  back  with  eager  '*  Hold  your  noise,  stoopid — it 
attention,  intently  alive  to  every-  ain't  no  concern  o'  yours  —  my  mas- 
thing.  Evidently  the  ruler  of  the  ter's  my  master,  and  I  ain't  agoing 
bouse  was  absent  as  well  as  the  to  tell  his  secrets,"  said  the  voice 
Colonel.  The  man  lounged  to  the  below.  Vincent  had  made  a  step 
ataircase  and  shouted  down,  lean-  forward,  divided  between  his  im- 
ing  upon  the  banisters.  No  aside  pulse  to  kick  the  impertinent  fel- 
or  concealment  was  ptissible  in  this  low  who  bad  admitted  him  down- 
perfectly  easy  method  of  commuoi-  stairs,  and  the  eqnally  strong  im- 
catioD.  With  an  anxiety  strongly  pulse  wbich  prompted  him  to  offer 
at  variance  with  the  colloquy  thus  any. bribe  to  the  witness  who  knew 
goiog  on,  and   an  intensification   of  his    master's   secrets ;    but   he   was 
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Buddenljr  arrested  in  both  by  %  step  your  looks  or  your  name  ?    If  you 

on  tbe  street  ontstde,  and  the  grat-  are  the  man/*  cried  the  joaog  Non- 

ing  of  a  latch-key  in  the  door.     A  conformist,    with    a    groan    oat    of 

long   light    step,    firm    and    steady,  his   distracted   heart,  *'  whom  Lady 

wi&   a  certain    Eentimcnt  of  rapid  Western    conld    trust   with    life    to 

silent  progress  in  it    Vincent  oonld  death— or  if  yon  are  a  fiend  incar- 

not  tell  what  strange  fascination  it  nate,  making  misery  and  rain,  yon 

was  that  made  him   tarn  round  to  shall  not  escape  me  till  I  know  tbe 

watch  this  new-comer.      The  stran-  tratb.     Where  is  Sasan  ?     Here  is 

ger's  approach  thrilled  him  vagoely,  where  her  innocent    letters  came  — 

he  conia  not  te)l  how.      Then  the  they  were  addressed  to  yoar  name. 

door   opened  and    a  man   appeared  Where  is  she  now  7    Answer   me ! 

like  the  footstep  —  a  very  tali  slight  For  yon  as  well  as*  the  rest  of  as, 

figure,  stooping  forward  a  little  ;    a  it  is  life  or  death." 

pale  oval  face,  too  long  to  be  hand-  "  You  are  ravtng,"  said  the  stran- 

some,  adorned  with   a   long   brown  ger,    keeping    his     awakened    eyes 

beard ;      thoughtful    eyes,    with    a  fixed   upon  Vincent ;    *'  but   this  is 

distant   gleam    in    tfiem,    now   and  pasily  settled.      I  returned  from  the 

then    flaabing  into  sadden   penetrat-  East  only  yesterday.     I  don*t  know 

ing  glances — a  loose  dress  too  light  you.      What    was    that    you    said 

for    the     season,    which     somehow  aiont    Lady  —  Lady  —  what   Lady  7 

carried    out   all  the  peculiarities  of  Come  in  :  and  my  name  7~my  name 

the  long  light  step,  the  thin  sinewy  has    been  uoheard    in    our  country* 

form,    the    thoughtful   softness    and  so   far    as  I    know,    for   ten   yearn. 

keenness  of  tbe  eye.     Even  in  the    Lady ? — come  in  and  explain 

height  of  bis  own  suspense  and  ex-  what  you  mean." 
citement,  Vincent  paused  to  ask  The  two  stood  together  oonrront- 
himself  who  this  could  be.  He  ing  each  other  in  the  little  parloor 
came  in  with  one  sadden  glance  at  of  the  house,  where  the  striped 
the  stranger  in  the  hall,  parsed  him,  jacket  quickly  and  humbly  lighted 
and  calling  to  the  man,  who  became  the  gas.  Vincent's  face,  haggard 
on  tbe  moment  respectful  and  at-  with  miaerr  and  want  of  rest,  looked 
teotive,  asked  if  there  were  any  wild  in  that  sudden  light.  The 
letters.  •  "  What  name,  sir  ?  —  beg  stranger  stood  opposite  him,  lean- 
your  pardon  —  my  place  ain't  up-  ing  forward  with  a  strange  eager- 
stairs,"  said  tbe  fellow.  What  was  ness  and  inquiry.  He  did  not  care 
tbe  name*?  Vincent  *  rushed  for-  for  Vincent's  anxiety,  who  was  a 
ward  when  he  heard  it,  and  seized  stranger  to  him  ;    be  cared  only  to 

the  new-comer  by  the  shoulder  with    hear  again  that  name  —  Lady 7 

the  fierceness  of  a  tiger.  "  Ford-  He  had  heard  it  already,  or  he 
ham  1"  cried  the  young  man,  with  would  have  been  less  curious  ;  ho 
boiling  rage  and  hatred.  Next  mo-  wanted  to  understand  this  wonder- 
ment he  had  let  f^o  his  grasp,  and  fnl  message  wafted  to  him  out  of 
was  gazing  bewildered  upon  the  his  old  life.  What  did  it  matter 
calm  stranger,  who  looked  at  him  to  Herbert  Fordham,  used  to  the 
with  ^  merely  a  thoughtful  inquiry  dangers  of  the  deserts  and  the  moun- 
in  his  eyes.  "Fordham — at  your  tain?,  whether  it  was  a  maniac  who 
service  —  do  you  want  anything  with  brought  this  chance  %eed  of  a  new 
me  7"  he  asked,  meeting  with  un-  existence  to  his  wondering  heart  7 
diminished  calm  the  young  man's  **  A  man  called  Fordham  has  irone 
excited  looks.  This  comfiosure  put  into  mjr  mother's  house,"  said  Vin- 
a  sudden  curb  ou  Vincent'  s  passion,  cent,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  those  keen 
"  My  name  is  Vincent,"  he  said,  but  visionary  orbs  which  were  fixed 
sustaining  himself  with  an  effort,  on  him—**  And  won  the  love  of  my 
"do  you  know  now  what  I  want  sister.  8he  wrote  to  him  here  —  to 
with  you  7    No !    Am  I  to  believe  this    house ;      yesterday   he   carried 
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ber  away,  to  her  Bhame  and  deetnic-  are    so   desperate  t    and    what   was 

tioD.    Answer  me,"  cried  the  young  that  yon  said?" 

man,  making  another  fierce  step  for-  **  I  am  SoS'in  Vincent'a  brother/' 

ward,  growing  hoarse  with  passion,  said     the     yoang     Nonconformist ; 

and  cT^nching  his  hand.q  In  intolan-  "  that   is    enongb.     This    devil    has 

tary  rage — ^*  was  ft  yon  ?"  taken    yow    name  ;    help    me,    for 

**  There  are  other  men  called  heaven's  sake,  to  find  him  oat  T' 
Fordham  in  existence  besides  me/'  **  Mildraay?  —  devil?  yes,  he  is  a 
cried  the  stranger,  with  a  little  irri-  devil  I  50a  are  right  enongh :  I  owe 
tatioo  ;  then  seizing  bis  loose  coat  him  no  love,"  said  Fordham  ;  then 
by  ita  pockets,  he  shook  oat,  with  he  paused  and  tnrned  away,  as  if 
a  sodilen  impatient  motion,  a  clond  in  momentarv  perplexity.  "  To 
of  letters  from  these  receptacles,  help  that  villain  to  his  reward 
**  Becaose  yoa  seem  in  gretit  ex-  would  be  a  man's  duty ;  but/'  said 
dtemeat  and  distress,  and  yet  are  the  stranger,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
not,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,"  said  Mr.  upon  which  his  words  came  iovol- 
Pordham,  with  another  glance  at  untarily,  spoken  to  himself,  breath- 
Yinoent,  *'  mad,  I  will  take  pains  ing  out  of  his  heartf  —  <^  he  is  Jter 
to  satisfy  you;  look  at  my  letter?;  brother,  devil  thousrh  he  is." 
t^r  dates  and  post  #  marks  will  ''Yes  I"  cried  Vincent,  with  pas- 
convince  you  that  what  you  say  is  sioo,  **  he  is  her  brother."  When  he 
simply  impossible,  for  that  I  was  had  said  the  words,  the  young  man 
not  here."  groaned    aloud.     Partly    he    forgot 

Yincent  clutched  and    took  them  that    this    man,   who    looked    npon 

up  with  a  certain   blind   eagernere,  him    with    so    much    curiosity,    was 

not  knowing  what  he  did.    He  did  the    man    who    had    brought    tears 

not  look  at  them  to  satisfy  himself  and    trembling   to   Her;    partly  he 

that  what  Fordham  said  was  trne.  remembered  it,  and  forgot  his  Jeal- 

A   wild,    half- conscious    idea    that  ousy   for   the  moment   in    a    bitter 

there  must   be   something  in   them  sense    of    fbllow  -  feeling.      In    his 

about    Susan     possessed    him ;     he  heart  he  could  see  her,  waving  her 

saw  neither   dates   nor   post  -  mark,  hand  to  him  out  of  her  passing  car- 

thoQgh    be   held    them    up    to    the  riage,  with  that  smile  for  which  he 

light,   as   if  .  they    were    proofs    of  would    have    risked    his    life.      Oh, 

something.     '*  No,"  he  said  at  last,  hideous   fate  I    it    was   her   brother 

'^  it  was  not  yon  —  it  was  that  fiend  whom  he  was  bound   to   pursue  to 

Mildmay,  Rachel  Bussell's  husband,  the  end  of  the  world.     He  buried 

Where  is  he?    he   has  taken    your  his  face  in  his  hands,  in  a  mom^a- 

name,    and    made    yoa    responsible  tary  madness    of  anguish   and    paS- 

for    bis   devilish   deeds.      HeTp    me,  sion.      Susan    floated    away    like   a 

if  yoa  are  a   Christian!     My  sister  miet    from    that    burning    personal 

is  in  his  hands,  curse  himt     Help  horizon.    The  love  and  the  despair 

me,  for  the  sake  of  your  name,  to  were  too   much  for  Vincent.      The 

find   them    out    I  am    a   stranger,  hope  that  had  always  been  impos- 

and  they  will  give  me  no  informs-  sible  was  frantic  now.    When  he  re- 

tioo;  but  they  will  tell  you.    For  covered  himself,  the  stranger  whom 

God's  sake,  ask  and  let  me  go  after  he   had    thus   unawares  taken   into 

them.     If  ever  you  were  beholden  his    confidence   was    regarding    him 

to  tbe  help  of  Christian  men,  help  haughtily    from    the    other    side    of 

me  I  for  it  is  life  and  death  r  the  Ubie,  with  a  fiery  lisht  in  his 

"Mildmay I  Rachel  Rnsseirs  bus-  thoughtful    eyes.      Suspicion,     jeal- 

hand?  under  my  name?"    said  Mr.  ousy,    resentment,     had     begun     to 

Fordham,    slowly.     "  I    have    been  sparkle    in    those    orbs,    which    in 

beholden    to    Christian     men,    and  repose  looked  so  far  away  and  lay 

that   for   verv   life.     You    make   a  so    calm.      Mr.    Fordham    measured 

stroDg  appeal;   who  are   you  that  the   haggard   and  worn-out   yomg 
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man  with  a  look  of  risiog  dislike  The  man  wicked  and  nodded  and 
and  animoBity.  He  was  at  least  pointed  oataide,  but  before  Yinoent 
ten  jears  older  tban  ^the  yooDg  cguld  leave  the  room  a  hastj  som- 
NoocoD  for  mist,  who  stood  there  in  mens  came  from  the  parloar  which 
his  wretchedness  and  exhaustion  he  had  just  left  Then  Mr.  Ford- 
entirely  at  disadvantage,  looking,  ham  appeared  at  the  door, 
in  hid  half-  clerical  dress,  which  he  "  If  yon  will  wait  I  will  make 
had  not  changed  for  fonr- and -twenty  what  iriqairies  I  can,"  said  the 
hoarp,  AS  different  as  can  be  con-  stranger,  with  distant  courtesy  and 
oeived  from  the  scrnpuloasly  dressed  serioneness.  **  Ezcoee  me,  I  was 
gentleman  in  his  easy  morning  habi*  Uken  by  surprise;  but  if  yon  have 
liments,  which  would  not  have  been  suffered  injury  under  my  name,  it 
out  of  place  in  the  rudest  scene,  yet  is  my  business  to  vindicate  myself, 
spoke  of  personal  nicety  and  hi(*h-  Come  in.  If  you  will  take  my 
breeding  in  every  easy  fold.  Yja-  advice,  yon  wUl  rest  and  refresh 
cent  himself  felt  the  contrast  with  yourself  before  yon  pursue  a  man 
an  instant  flush  of  answering  jeal-  with  all  hid  wits  about  him.  Wait 
onsy  and  passion.  For  a  moment  for  me  here  and  I  will  bring  yon 
the  two  glanced  at  each  other,  con-  what  information  I  can.  Yon  don*t 
scions  rivals,  though  not  a  word  of  suppose  I  mean  to  play  you  false  1" 
explanation  had  been  spoken.  It  be  added,  with  prompt  irritation, 
was  Mr.  Fordham  who  spoke  first,  seeing  that  Vincent  hesitated  and 
and  in  a  somewhat  hasty  and  im-  did  not  at  once  return  to  the  room, 
perious  tone.  It  was  no  relenting  of  heart    that 

**  Yon  spoke  of  a  lady  —  Lady  moved  him  to  make  this  ofier.  It 
Western,  I  think.  As  it  was  you  was  with  no  softening  of  feeling 
yourself  who  sought  this  interview,  that  the  young  Nonconformist  went 
1  miiy  be  pardoned  if  I  stumble  on  back  again  and  accepted  it.  They 
a  painful  subject,"  he  said,  with  met  like  enemies,  each  on  his 
some  bitterness.  "  I  presume  you  honour.  Mr.  Fordham  hastened 
know  that  lady  by  your  tone  —  was  out  to  accmit  himself  of  that  ob- 
it she  who  sent  you  to  me?  No?  ligation.  Vincent  threw  himself 
Then  I  confess  your  appeal  to  a  into  a  chair,  and  waited  for  the 
total  stranger  seems  to  me  singular,  result. 

to  say  the  least  of  it.     Where   is  It  was  the  first  moment  of  rest 

TOur    proof    that   Colonel   Mildmay  and  quiet  he  had  known  since  the 

has  used  my  name?"  morning  of  the  previous  day,  when 

"  Proof     is     noneoessary,^     said  he    and    his    mother,    alarmed    but 

Vincent,  firing  with  kindred  resent-  comparatively   calm,    had    gone    to 

ment ;  "  I  have  told  you  the  fact,  see  Mrs.  Hilyard,  who  was  now,  like 

but    I    do    not    press    my   appeal,  himself,    wandering,    with    sutler ior 

though  it  was  made  to  your  honour,  koowledge  and  more  desperate  paa- 

Pardon  me  for  intruding  on  you  so  sioo,  on  the  same  track.    To  ait  in 

long.     I    have    now    no    time    to  this  house  in  the  suspicious  silencdf 

lose."  hearing  the  distant  thrill  of  voices 

He    turned    away,    stung    in    his  which  might  guide  or   foil  him   in 

hasty   youthful ness    by    the   appear-  his   search ;   to   think   who    it    was 

ance  of  contempt     He  would  con-  whom  be  had  engaged  to  help  him 

descend  to  ask   no  further.     When  in  bis  terrible  mission  ;  to  go  over 

he  was  (kioe  more  outside  the  par-  again     in     distracted     gleams    and 

lour,  he  held  up  the  half  -  sovereign,  snatches   the   brief    little    circle    of 

which   he   had    kept    ready    in    his  time    which    had    brought    all    this 

hand,  to  the  slovenly  fellow  in  the  about,    the    group    of    figures    into 

striped    jacket.      "  Twice   as    much  which    his  life  had   been   absorbed, 

if  you  will  tell  where  Colonel  Mild-  — rapt  the  young  man  into  a  msze 

may    is   gone,"    he   said,   hurriedly,  of   excited    musing,    which   his    ex- 
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hiiiBtfd  frame  at  oooe  dnUed 
and  iotensified.  They  wemed  to 
stand  roood  him,  with  their  faces 
80  new  jet  so  familiar— that  needle- 
woman  with  her  ernphatic  month  — 
Mildmay  —  La^y  WeBtern  —  last  of 
all,  this  man,  who  was  not  Susan's 
lorer  —  not  Susan's  destroyer  —  bat 
s  man  to  be  trusted  **  with  life  —  to 
death  r  Vincent  put  up  his  hands 
to  pat  away  from  him  that  wonder- 
ful circle  of  strangers  who  shnt  out 
everything  else  in  the  world  —  even 
his  own  Ufe  —  from  his  eyes.  What 
were  they  to  him?  be  asked,  with 
an  unspeakable  bitterness  in  his 
heart.  Heaven  help  him  1  they 
were  the  real  creatures  for  whom 
life  and  the  world  were  made  —  he 
and  bis  poor  Susan  the  shadows  to 
be  absorbed  into,  and  under  them ; 
aod  then,  with  a  wild,  bitter,  hope- 
\m  rivalry,  the  mind  of  the  poor 
Diaientiog  minister  came  round 
ooce  more  to  the  immediate  coo- 
tact  in  which  he  stood  —  to  Ford- 
kaiD,  in  whose  name  his  sister's  life 
bad  been  shipwrecked,  and  by 
whom,  as  he  divioed  with  cruel 
Ibrapight,  his  own  hopeless  love  aod 
dreams  were  to  be  made  an  end  of. 
Welt!  what  better  could  they  come 
to  I  but  it  was  hard  to  think  of  him, 
with  his  patrician  looks,  his  negli- 
geot  grace,  hia  conscious  superior- 
it;,  and  to  submit  to  accept  assist- 
ance from  htm  even  in  the  sorest 
Deed.  These  thoughts  were  in  his 
mind  when  Mr.  Fordham  hastily 
le-eotered  the  room*  A  thriU  of 
excitement  now  was  in  the  long, 
lii^btly-falling  step,  which  already 
Tiocent,  with  the  keen  ear  of  rival- 
ry, almost  as  quick  as  that  of  love, 
could  recognise  as  it  approached. 
The  stranger  was  disturbed  out 
of  Lis  composure.  He  shut  the 
door  and  came  up  to  the  young 
man,  who  rose  to  meet  him,  with 
a  certain  excited  repugnaoce  and 
attraction  much  like  Vincent's  own 
feeliogp. 

**Toa  are  quite  right,"  he  said, 

hastily;   **I  find  letters  have    been 

cooiiog  here  for  some  months,  ad- 

9  dittNd  as  if  to  me,  whieh  Mildmay 


has  ha#  The  man  of  the  honae  Is 
absent,  or  1  should  never  have  heard 
of  it.  I  don't  know  what  iojury 
he  may  have  done  you;  but  this  is 
an  insult  1  don't  forgive..  Stop ! 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  has  gone,"  saul  Fordham,  grow- 
ing darkly  red,  '*  to  a  house  of  mine, 
to  confirm  this  slander  upon  me. 
To  prove  that  I  am  innocent  of  all 
share  in  it  —  I  don't  mean  to  you  — 
you  believe  me,  I  presume?"  be 
said,  with  a  haughty  sudden  pause, 
looking  straight  in  Vincent's  face  — 

**  I  will  go "  here  Mr.  Fordham 

stopped  again,  and  once  more  looked 
at  Vincent  with  that  indescribable 
mixture  of  curiosity,  dislike,  resent- 
ment, and  interest,  which  the  eyes 
of  the  young  Nonconformist  repaid 
him  fully,  —  •*  with  you  —  if  you 
choose.  At  all  events,  I  will  go 
to-night  —  to  Fordham,  where  the 
scoundrel  is.  1  cannot  permit  it 
to  be  believed  for  an  hour  that  it  is 
I  who  have  done  this  villany.  The 
lady  yoa  mentioned ,  I  presume, 
knows?" — he  added,  sharply  — 
"  knows  what  has  happened,  and 
whom  you  suspect?  This  must  be 
set  right  at  once.  If  you  choose,  we 
can  go  together." 

''Where  is  the  place?"  asked 
Vincent,  without  any  answer  to  this 
proposition. 

Fordbam  looked  at  him  with  a 
certain  haughty  ofienoe :  he  had 
made  the  o£fer  as  though  it  were  a 
very  disagreeable  expedient,  bat  re- 
sented instantly  the  tacit  neglect  of 
it  shown  by  his  companion. 

'*  In  Korthumberland  —  seven 
miles  from  the  railway,"  he  paid, 
with  a  kind  of  gratification.  "Once 
more,  I  say,  yon  can  go  with  me  if 
yon  will,  which  may  serve  us  both. 
I  don't  pretend  to  be  disinterested. 
My  object  is  to  have  my  reputation 
clear  of  this,  at  all  events. ,  Your 
object,  I  presume,  is  to  get  to  your 
journey's  end  as  early  as  may  be. 
Obooae  for  yourself.  Fordham  is 
between  Durham  and  Morpeth  — 
seven  miles  from  Lamiogton  station. 
Yon  will  find  difficulty  in  getting 
there  by  yourself,  and  still   greater 
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difficnlty  Id  gettioe  admiasiA;  and  him  anytfnog  like  a  matolt  for  this 
I  repeat,  it  yoa  dioose  it,  yoa  cao  unexpected  travelling  companion, 
go  with  me  —  or  I  wilt  accompany  Every  morsel  he  attempted  to  BwaU 
yon,  if  that  pleases  yon  better,  low  when  in  Carlingford  under  his 
Either  way,  there  fa  little  time  to  mother's  anxioos  eyes,  choked  the 
consider.  The  train  goes  at  eight  excited  young  man ;  bat  now  he  ate 
or  nine  o'clock  —  I  forget  which.  I  with  a  certain  stern  appetite,  and 
have  not  dined.  What  shall  yon  even  snatched  an  hoar's  sleep  and 
do?'*  changed  hb  dress,  under  this  novel 
**  Thank  you,"  said  TIncent  It  stimalant.  Poor  Susan,  for  whom 
was  perhaps  a  greater  effort  to  him  her  mother  sat  hopelessly  watching 
to  overcome  his  involuntary  repug-  with  many  a  thrill  of  agony  at 
nance  than  it  was  to  the  stranger  home  I  Poor  lost  one,  far  away  in 
beside  him,  who  had  all  the  su-  the  depths  of  the  strange  conntry  in 
perior  ease  *  of  superior  rank  and  the  night  and  darkness!  Whether 
age.  The  Nonconformist  tamed  despair  and  horror  enveloped  her, 
away  his  eyes  from  his  new  com-  or  delirious  false  happiness  and  de- 
panion,  and  made  a  pretence  of  con-  lasion,  again  she  stood  secondary 
suiting  his  watch.  "I  will  take  even  in  her  brother's  thoughts.  He 
advantage  of  your  offer,"  he  said,  tried  to  imagine  it  was  she  who  oc- 
coldly,  withdrawing  a  step  with  copied  his  mind,  and  wrote  a  bur- 
instinctive  reserve.  On  these  dipio-  ried  note  to  his  mother  to  that 
matic  terms  their  engagement  was  purport;  but  with  guilt  and  aelf- 
made.  Vincent  declined  to  share  disgust,  knew  in  his  own  mind  how 
the  dinner  which  the  other  offered  often  another  shadow  stood  between 
him,  as  one  duellist  mi?ht  offer  him  and  his  lost  sister  —  a  shadow 
hospitality  to  another.  He  drove  bitterly  veiled  from  him,  turning  ita 
away  in  his  Hansom,  with  a  re-  sweetness  and  its  smiles  npon  the 
strained  gravity  of  excitement,  in-  man  who  was  about  to  help  him, 
tent  upon  the  hour's  rest  and  the  against  whom  he  gnashed  his  teeth 
meal  which    were  essential  to  make  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

They  were  bat  these  two  in  the  between  them.  When  they  first 
railway-carriage ;  no  other  passen-  met,  Fordham  had  made  an  attempt 
ger  broke  the  silent  conflict  of  their  to  draw  his  fellow-traveller  into 
cornpaoionship.  They  sat  in  op-  repetition  of  that  first  pas'^ionate 
posite  corners,  as  far  apart  as  their  speech  which  had  secured  his  own 
space  woald  permit,  but  on  opposite  attention  to  Vincent ;  but  the  young 
sides  of  the  carriage  as  well,  so  that  Nonconformist  perceived  the  at- 
one could  not  move  without  be-  tempt,  and  resented  it  with  sullea 
traying  his  every  movement  to  the  offeoce  and  gloom.  He  took  the 
other's  keen  observation.  Each  of  stranger's  indifference  to  his  trouble, 
them  kept  possession  of  a  window,  and  nndisguised  and  simple  par- 
ent of  which  be  gazed  into  the  pi)8e  of  acquitting  himself,  as  some- 
visible  •  blackness  of  the  winter  now  an  affront,  though  he  could  not 
night.  Two  or  three  tides  in  the  hwe  explained  how  it  was  so;  and 
course  of  the  long  darksome  chilly  this  notwithstanding  his  own  con- 
jonmey,  a  laconic  remark  was  made  sciousness  of  realising  this  silent 
by  one  or  the  other  with  a  deadly  cooflict  and  rivalry  with  Fordham, 
steadiness,  and  gravity,  and  facing  even  more  deeply  in  his  own  per- 
of  each  other  as  they  spoke;  but  son  than  he  did  the  special  misery  ^ 
DO   farther    intercourse   took    place  which     had     befallen,   his     house. 
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Tliroagh  -the  roHen  siYeot  midnigbt 
the  traio  dashed  on,  the  fatot  light 
fKekeriog  lo  the  nnsteiidy  carriage, 
the  two  8peechle$B  flgores,  with  ejes 
•verted,  wstcbtDf?  each  other  throagh 
all  tbe  ice-cold  boors.  It  was  morD* 
ioft  when  they  got  oot,  cramped 
ti^  frozeB,  at  the  little  station, 
roand  which  miles  and  miles  of 
darknes?,  ft  black  nnfathomable 
o^ean,  seemed  to  lie  —  and  which 
fibooe  there  with  its  little  red 
?park1e  of  light  among  its  wild 
wa^te  of  moors  like  the  one  touch 
of  human  life  io  a  desert  They 
bad  a  dreary  bonr  to  watt  in  the 
tittle  wooden  room  by  tbe  stifling 
6re,  divided  between  the  smother- 
m  atmo9phere  within  and  the 
tbrining  coM  witboot,  before  a  con- 
fejsDce  eould  be  procured  for  them, 
in  which  tbey  set  ont  shivering 
over  the  seven  darkling  miles  b^ 
tween  them  knd  Ford  ham.  Vin- 
cent stood  apart  in  elaborate  in- 
digence and  carelessnesp,  when 
tbe  sqoire  was  recognised  and  done 
homage  to;  and  Fordbam's  eye, 
ereo  while  lighted  op  by  the  aston- 
i*hed  delight  of  the  welcome  given 
bioi  by  the  driver  of  the  Tehicle 
who  fintt  fonnd  him  ont,  tnrned  in- 
itiDcltvely  to  the  Mordecai  in  the 
comer  who  took  no  heed.  No  con- 
venMtlon  between  them  diversified 
tbe  black  rond  along  which  they 
drove.  Mr.  Ford  ham  took  refuge 
in  the  driver,  whom  he  asked  nil 
tboN  qnestions  abont  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  which  are  so 
iotereeting  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  and  so  wearisome  to  stran- 
gers. Vincent,  who  sat  in  the  dog- 
cart with  his  face  tnrned  the  other 
way,  gr.ffcred  himself  to  be  carried 
throogh  the  darkness  by  the  power- 
ful horse,  which  made  bis  own  seat 
a  somewhat  perilous  one,  with  no- 
thing 60  decided  in  his  thoughts  as 
i  daoib  sense  of  opposition  and 
resistance.  Tbe  general  misery  of 
his  mind  and  body  —  the  -sense  that 
ttil  tbe  firmament  around  him  was 
blaek  as  the  sky — the  restle$>s  wretch- 
edoesB  that  trppressed  his  heart  — 
all  coocentrated    into  cooscioas   re- 


bellion and  enmify.  He  seemed  to 
himself  at  war,  not  only  with  Mr. 
Fordham  who  was  helping  him, 
byt    with    God    and    life. 

Morning  was  breaking  when  they 
reached  the  bouse.  The  previous  day, 
as  it  dawned  chilly  over  the  world, 
had  revealed  his  mother's  ashy  face 
to  Vincent  as  they  came  np  from 
Lonsdale  with  sickening  thrills  of 
hope  that  Susan  might  still  be  found 
unharmed.  Here  was  another  hor- 
ror of  a  new  day  rising,  the  third 
since  Susan  disappeared  into  that 
darkness  which  was  no^  lifting  in 
shuddering  mists  from  the  bleak 
country  round.  Was  she  here  in 
her  shame,  the  lost  creature?  As 
he  began  to  ask  himself  that  ques- 
tion, what  cruel  spirit  was  it  that 
drew  aside  a  reil  of  years,  and 
showed  to  the  unhappy  brother 
that  prettiest  dancing  fignre,  all 
smiles  and  snnshines,  sweet  honour 
and  hope!  Poor  lost  child  1  what 
sweet  eyes,  lost  in  an  unfathomable 
light  of  joy  and  confidence  —  what 
truthful  looks,  which  feared  no  evil ! 
Just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  that 
hidden  house,  where  perhaps  the 
hidden,  stolen  creature  Iny  in  the 
darknes<i,  the  brij^htest  picture  flash- 
ed back  upon  Vfncent^s  eves  with  an 
indescribably  subtle  anguish  of  con- 
trast ;  how  he  had  come  up  to  her 
once—the  frank,  fair  S«xon  girl— in 
the  middt  of  a  group  of  gypsies— how 
he  found  she  had  done  a  service 
to  one  of  them,  and  the  whole  tribe 
did  homa/^e  —  how  he  had  asked. 
"Were  yi»u  not  afraid,  Susan?" 
and  how  the  girl  had  looked  up 
at  him  with  undonbting  eyes,  and 
answered,  **  Afraid,  Arthur  ?  —  yes, 
of  wild  beasts  if  I  saw  them,  not  of 
men  and  women."  Oh  Heaven  1  — 
and  here  he  was  going  to  find  her 
in  shame  and  ruin,  hidden  away  in 
this  secret  place  I  He  sprang  to  the 
ground  before  tbe  vehicle  had  stop- 
ped, jarring  his  frozen  limbs.  He 
could  not  bear  to  be  second  now, 
and  follow  to  the  dread  discovery 
which  should  be  bis  alone,  m 
rushed  through  the  shrubbery  with- 
out asking  any  question,  and  began 
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to    knock    violeDtly    at    the    door,  oot     '*£h    wbae    are    ye?    vags- 

What  did  it  matter  to  him  though  bood   villatDS,  —  and  thia  a   genUe- 

its   master    was    there,  looking    on  man's  house,"  cried  a  cracked  voice. 

with    folded    arms    and     aosjmpa-  ^*  TU  let  the  Squire  know  —  I'll  rouse 

thetic    face?    Natural    love    rosijed  the    man -servants.     Tramps  1   wbat 

back  upon  the  joung   man's  heart  are  you  wanting  here?"    The  driver 

He  settled  with  himself,  as  he  stood  of  the  dog -cart  took  up  the  response 

waitiogi  how  he  would  wrap  her  io  well    pleased.      He   announced    the 

his  coat^  and  hurry  her   away   with-  arrival  of  the  Squire,  to  the  profound 

out  lettiog  any  oold  eye  fall  upon  agitation  of  the  house,  which  showed 

the    lost    creatura    Ob,   hard    and  itself  io  a  variety  of  scuffling  sounds 

cruel    fate!     oh,    wonderful     heart-  end     the    wildest    exclamations     of 

breaking    indifference    of     Heaven  1  wonder.    Vincent  leaned  his  throb- 

Tbe    lunocents    are    murdered,    and  bing    head    against    the    door,    and 

God   looks    on    like    a    man,    and  waited  In  a  dull  fever  of  impatience 

does  not   interfere.    Such   were   the  and    excitement,    as     these     noises 

broken    thonghts   of    misery  >-  half  gradually  came  nearer.     When  the 

thought,  half  recollection  —  that  ran  door   itself  was  reached    and    hasty 

through  Vincent's  mind  as  he  knock-  hands    began    to  unfasten    its  bolt«, 

ed  at  the  echoing  door.  Susan's  brother  pressed  alone   upon 

'*EaghI    you    may    knock,     and  the    threshold,    forgetful    and    indif- 

better    knock,    and    I'se    undertake  ferent  that  the  master  of  the  house 

Dooe    comes   at   the  ca',"  said    the  stood    behind,    watching    him   with 

driver,  not   without  a  little  compla-  close    and    keen    observation.      He 

cence.    ''I  tell  the  Squire  as  there  forgot  whose  house  it  wap,  and  all 

han't  been  man  nor  woman  here  for  about    his  companion.     What  were 

ages;    but    he^   don't    believe    me.  such  circamstances    to  him,    as   he 

She's  deaf  as  a  post,  is  the  house-  approached    the    conclusion    of    his 

keeper  ;  and  her  daughter,  she's  more  search,  and    thought    every  moment 

to  do  nor  hear  when  folks  is  want-  to  bear  poor  Susan's    cry  of  shame 

log  in — and  this  hour  in  the  morn-  and    terror?     He   made   one    baatj 

ing !     But  canny,  canny,  man  I  he'll  stride  into  the  hall   when  the  door 

have  the  door  staved  in  if   we  all  was   open,    and    looked    round    him 

stand    by  and  the  Squire  don't  in-  with    burning    eyes.      The    wonder 

terfereJ'  with  which  the  women  inside  looked 

Vincent  paid  no  attention  to  the  at  him,  their  outcry  of  disappoint- 
remonstrance  —  which,  indeed,  he  ment  and  anger  when  they  found 
only  remembered  afterwards,  and  him  a  stranger,  coming  first  as  be 
did  not  hear  at  the  moment.  The  did,  and  throwing  the  Squire  entirely 
house  was  closely  E>hut  in  with  trees,  into  the  shade,  had  no  effect  upon 
which  made  the  gloom  of  morning  the  young  man,  who  was  by  this 
darker  heVe  than  in  the  open  road,  time  half  frantic.  He  went  op  to 
and  increased  the  aspect  of  secrecy  the  elder  woman  and  grasped  her 
which  had  impressed  the  young  by  the  arm.  ^  Where  is  she  ?  show 
man's  excited  imagination.  While  me  the  way!"  he  said,  hoarsely, 
he  went  on  knocking.  Ford  ham  unable  to  utter  an  unnecessary 
alighted  and  went  round  to  another  word.  He  held  the  terriGed  woman 
entrance,  where  he  too  began  to  fast,  and  thrust  her  before  him, 
knock,  calling  at  the  same  time  to  he  could  not  tell  where,  into 
the  unseen  keepers  of  the  place,  the  unknown  house,  all  dark  and 
After  a  while  some  answering  sounds  miserable  in  the  wretchedness  of 
became  audible  —  first  the  feeble  the  dawn.  ''Show  me  the  wayl" 
yelping  of  an  asthmatic  dog,  then  a  he  cried,  with  his  broken  hoaree 
Qommotion  up -stairs,  and  at  last  a  voice.  A  confused  and  ioarticolate 
window  was  thrown  up,  and  a  female  scene  ensued,  which  Vincent  re- 
head  enveloped  in   a   shawl   looked  membered    afterwards    only   like    a 
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ioterfereMe  of  Fordbftin,  apon 
vbom  bis  fellow-traveller  taroed 
with  raddeo  fary  —  tbe  explanation 
to  vhicb  be  listeDed  witboat  ander- 
lUodrog  it,  and  which  at  first  roused 
Mm  to  wild  r«ge  as  a  pretence  and 
bbebood.  Bat  even  ViDcent  at 
last)  Btmggling  iato  soberer  eon- 
noDiaefs  as  the  day  broadened 
eicr  chiller  and  more  grey  over  tbe 
little  gnmp  of  strange  f»ce8  ronnd 
Um,  came  to  understand  and  make 
out  that  both  Fordbam  and  be  bad 
bees  deceived.  Nobody  bad  been 
there  —  letters  addressed  both  to 
Fordban  bimself,  and  to  Colonel 
MDdmay,  bad  been  for  some  days 
Rcetred ;  bat  these,  it  appeared,  were 
ooly  a  snare  laid  to  withdraw  the 
pnrsaers  from  tbe  right  scent  Not 
to  be  convinced,  in  the  sallen  stnpor 
0f  bis  ezciteooent,  Vincent  followed 
Fordham  into  all  tbe  gloomy  cor- 
sen  of  the  neglected  hoo^e  —  seeing 
ererjthiog  witboot  knowing  what 
he  Mw.  Bot  one  thing  was  plain 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doabt,  that 
Sosao  was  not  there. 

^  1  am  to  blame  for  this  fmitless 
joaroey/'  said  Fordham  with  a 
touch  of  sympathy  more  than  h^ 
liad  yet  exhilMted ;  **  perhaps  per- 
Noal  feeling  had  too  mneh  share 
10  it ;  now  I  trust  yon  will  have 
lOiDd  breakfost  IbefoTe  yon  set  oot 
a^io.  So  fur  as  my  assistance  can 
be  of  any  nse  to  you " 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Vincent, 
eoldly;  **it  is  a  business  in  which  a 
straoger  can  have  no  interest  Yoa 
have  done  all  you  oared  to  do/'  con- 
tiaoed  tbe  young  man,  hastily  ga- 
theriBg  up  the  overcoat  which  he 
bad  thrown  down  on  entering; 
"  joa  have  vindicated  yourself  —  I 
win  trouble  you  no  further.  If  I 
eacouDter  any  one  interested  in 
Kr.  Fordham,**  he  concluded,  with 
difficulty  and  bitterness,  but  with  a 
fistanl  generosity  which,  even  in 
bis  despair,  he  could  not  bely,  *'  I 
will  do  him  justice.''  He  made  an 
abrupt  end,  and  turned  away,  not 
aoother  word  being  possible  to  him. 
Fordham,  not  without   a   Bentiment 


of  sympathy,  followed  him  to  tbe 
door,  urging  refreshment,  rest,  even 
his  own  society,  upon  his  companion 
of  the  night.  Vincent's  face,  more  and 
more  haggard  —  his  exhausted  excit- 
ed air  —  the  poignant  wretchedness 
of  his  youth,  on  which  the  older  man 
looked,  not  without  remioiscenoe?, 
awoke  tbe  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion of  tbe  looker-on  even  in  the 
midst  of  lees  kindly  ^motions.  But 
Fordham's  sympathy  was  intoler- 
able to  poor  Vincent.  He  took  his 
seat  with  a  sullen  wearraess  once 
more  by  the  talkative  driver,  who 
gave  him  an  unheeded  history  of 
all  the  Fordhamp.  As  they  drove 
along  the  bleak  moorland  road,  an 
early  church- bell  tingled  into  the 
silence,  and  struck,  with  horrible 
iron  echoes,  upon  the  heart  of  tbe 
minister  of  Salem.  Sunday  morn- 
ing t  I4fe  all  disordered,  incohe- 
rent, desperate  —  all  its  usages  set 
at  naught  and  duties  left  behind. 
Nothing  could  have  added  tbe  final 
touch  of  conscious  derangement 
and  desperation  like  tbe  sound 
of  that  bell ;  all  his  existence  and 
its  sorroandiogs  floated  about  him 
in  feverish  clouds,  as  it  came  to  his 
mind  that  this  wild  morning,  hys- 
terical with  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment, was  tbe  Sunday  —  the  day  of 
bis  special  laboars  —  tbe  central 
point  of  all  his  former  life.  Cbaos 
gloomed  around  the  poor  minister, 
who,  in  his  misery,  was  human 
enough  to  remember  Beecher'j  smiie 
and  Phoebe  Tozer's  invitation,  and 
to  realise  how  ail  the  *'  Cbapel  folks'' 
would  compare  notes,  and  contrast 
their  own  pastor,  to  whom  they 
bad  become  accustomed,  with  tbe 
new  voice  from  Homerton,  which, 
half  in  pride  and  half  in  dis- 
gust, Vincent  acknowledsr^  to  bo 
more  in  their  way.  He  fancied 
he  could  see  them  all  collecting  into 
their  mean  pews,  prepared  to  inau- 

f  urate  the  **coor8e"  for  which  Toztr 
ad  struggled,  and  the  offence  upoa 
their  faces  when  their  minister's  ab- 
sence was  known,  and  the  sharp 
stimulus  which  that  offence  would 
give  to  their  appreciation  of  the  new 
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preacher,  —  all    tbiF,  while   he  was  Yea.     Hera    yon    are  —  berets    the 

oriviog  over  the  blenk  Kortbumber-  last  od  the  atand.  —  Londoo  Bridge 
land  wilds,  wilh  the  coitiog  wiod  station,  Dover  liiie/* 
from  the  bills  in  his  fkoe,  and  the  YiDoeot  took  no  tioQe  to  ioqaire 
charch-bell  in  his  distracted  ear,  farther.  In  the  impatienoe  of  hie 
breaking  the  Sandaj  I  Not  a  bright  ntter  weariness  and  wretchedness, 
spot,  so  far  as  he  could  peroeive,  was  be  seized  on  this  slight  clae,  and 
anywhere  around  him,  in  eartb,  or  sky,  went  off  at  once  to  follow  it  out. 
or  pea.  London  Bridge  station  !  —  what  a 
Sunday  night  I  —  once  more  the  world  swarmed  in  those  atreete 
church •  b^Ils,  the  church -going  through  which  the  anxious  mio* 
-croups,  the  floating  world,  which  ister  took  his  way,  far  too  deeply 
he  had  many  a  time  upbraided  from  absorbed  in  himself  to  think  of 
the  pulpit,  seeking  its  pleasure.  But  the  flood  of  souls  that  poured 
it  was  in  London  now,  where  he  past  him.  The  station  was  in  wild 
stood  in  utter  exhaustion,  but  inca-  bastle  aod  commotion  ;  a  train  joat 
pable  of  rest^  not  knowing  where  on  the  e?e  of  starting,  aod  late 
to  turn.  Then  the  thought  occurred  passengers  dashing  towards  it  with 
to  him  that  something  might  be  nervous  speed.  Vincent  followed 
learned  at  the  railway  stfitioos  of  a  the  tide  instinctively,  and  stood 
party  which  few  people  could  see  aside  to  watoh  the  long  line  of 
without  remarking  it.  He  waited  carriages  set  in  motion.  He  was 
till  the  bustle  of  arrival  waa  over,  not  thinking  of  what  he  saw  ;  bis 
aod  then  began  to  question  the  whole  mind  was  set  upon  tbe  in- 
porters.  One  after  another  shook  quu-y,  which,  as  soon  as  that  object 
bid  head,  aod  had  nothing  to  say.  of  universal  interest  was  gone,  be 
Bat  the  men  were  interested,  aod  could  set  on  foot  among  the  officiaia 
gathered  in  a  little  knot  around  him,  who  were  clanging  the  doors,  aod 
trjiog  what  they  could  recollect,  uttering  all  the  final  shrieks  of  de- 
with  the  ready  humanity  of  their  parture.  Now  the  tedious  line  glides 
class.  *'  Td  speak  to  the  detective  into  gradual  motion.  Good  Heaven  I 
police,  sir,  if  I  was  you,"  suggested  what  was  that  ?  the  flash  of  a  match, 
one  ;  ''it's  them  as  fioda  out  all  that  a  sudden  gleam  npon  vacant  cash- 
happens  nowadays."  Then  a  little  ions,  the  profile  of  a  face,  high- 
gleam  of  light  penetrated  the  dark-  featured,  with  the  thin  light  locks 
nees.  Ooe  man  began  to  recall  and  shadowy  mustache  he  knew  eo 
a  light -haired  gentleman  with  a  well,  standing  out  for  a  moment  id 
mustache,  and  two  ladies,  who  aquiline  distinctness  against  the 
^  went  off  sodden  in  a  cab,  with  no  moving  fpace.  Yinoent  rushed  for- 
loggage."  "  An  uncommon  swell  ward  with  a  hoarse  shoot,  which 
be  did  look,"  said  the  porter,  in-  scared  the  crowd  around  him.  He 
stinctively  touching  his  cap  to  Yin-  threw  himself  npon  the  moving 
cent,  on  the  strength  of  the  con-  train  with  a  desperate  attempt  to 
nection  ;  *'  and  my  eye.«,  she  was  a  seize  and  stop  it ;  but  only  to  be 
beauty,  that  one  in  the  blue  veil  himself  seized  by  the  frantic  attend- 
It  was  —  let  me  see  —  Wednesday  ants,  who  caught  him  with  a  dozen 
night ,'  no  —  not  Wednesday  —  that  hands.  The  travellers  in  the  later 
day  as  the  uptrain  was  an  hour  late  carriages  were  startled  by  the  coai- 
—  Friday  afternoon,  to  be  sure.  It  motion.  Some  of  them  rose  and 
was  me  as  called  the  cab,  aod  I  won* t  looked  out  with  surprised  looks; 
deny  as  the  genMman  was  a  gen'ie-  he  saw  them  all  as  they  glided  past, 
man.  Went  to  the  London  Bridge  though  the  passage  was  inataDtane- 
sution,  sir;  Dover  line,  no  luggige;  oos.  Saw  them  all  I  Yes;  who 
I  took  particular  notice  at  the  time,  was  that,  last  of  all,  at  the  oar* 
though  It  went  out  o'  my  head  first  row  window  of  a  seooni -class  oar* 
minute  as  you  asked  me  — Cab,  sir?  riage,    who    looked    oat    with     do 
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foqrae,  bat  with  a  horrible  com- 
powre  ID  her  white  fiice,  and  recog- 
nised kim  with  B  look  which  chilled 
bin  to  atooe.  He  stood  passive  ia 
tke  baods  of  the  men,  who  bad  been 
straggling  to  hold  him,  after  he  eo- 
ooQaterfcd  those  ejes ;  he  shuddered 
wiih  a  soddeo  horror,  which  made 
tbe  crowd  gather  closer,  believiog 
bim  a  maniac.  Now  it  was  gooe 
into  the  black  night,  inio  tbe  chill 
space,  carrying  a  hundred  inooceot 
sottla  ai»d  light  hearts,  and  among 
tbeoi  deadly  crime  and  vengeance — 
the  doomed  man  and  bis  ezecationer. 
His  vtry  heart  shnddered  in  his 
breast  as  he  made  a  faltering  effort 
ti>  explain  himself,  ard  get  free 
from  tbe  crowd  that  thought  him 
mad.  Tbat  sight  quetcbed  tbe 
curses  on  his  own  lips,  paled  the 
fire  in  bis  heart  To  see  Iber  dog- 
ging bis  steps,  with  her  dreadful 
relentless  promise  in  her  cjes,  over- 
wbelmed  Yiooent,  who  a  moment 
before  bad  thrilled  with  all  tbe 
rage  of  a  man  upon  whom  this  vil- 
lain bad  brought  the  direst  sbame 
and  calamity.  He  could  have 
dabbed  bim  under  those  wheels, 
plooged  him  into  any  mad  destruc- 
tioD,  in  the  first  passionate  whirl  of 
bis  thoughts  on  seeing  bim  again ; 
bat  to  see  Her  behind,  following 
after  —  pale  with  her  horrible  com- 
posore— a  conscious  Death  tracking 
bis  very  steps — drove  Vincent  buck 
with  a  sadden  paralysing  touch.  He 
stood  chilled  and  horror-stricken, 
in  tbe  crowd  which  watched  and 
wondered  at  him  ;  he  drew  himself 
feebly  out  of  their  detaining  circle, 
and  went  and  sat  down  in  the 
nearest  seat  he  could  find,  like  a 
man  who  bad  been  stunned  by  some 
uoexpected  blow.  He  was  not  im- 
patient when  he  heard  bow  long 
be  must  wait  before  he  could  fol- 
low tbem.  It  was  a  relief  to  wait, 
to  reci>ver  his  breath,  to  realise  bis 
own  position  once  more.  Tbat 
dreadfol  sight,  diabolical  and  oat  of 
nature,  had  driven  the  very  life- 
blond  out  of  his  heart. 
'  As  be  sat,  flung  upon  his  bench 
in  otter  exhaustion    and    feebleness. 


ttaoqed  ftnd  stnpefied,  leaning  bis 
acbing  head  in  his  hands,  and  with 
many  curiooa  glances  tlirown  at 
him  by  the  bystanders,  some  of 
whom  were  not  sure  that  he  ought 
to  be  suffered  to  go  at  large,  Vincent 
became  sensible  that  some  one  was 
plucking  at  his  sleeve,  and  sobbing 
hia  name.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  became  aware  that  those  weep- 
ing aoceota  were  addressed  to  him; 
some  time  longer  before  he  began 
to  think  he  had  heard  tbe  voioe 
before,  and  was  so  far  moved  as  to 
look  up.  When  be  did  raise  his 
head  it  was  with  a  violent  start  that 
he  saw  a  little  rustic  figure,  energe- 
tically, but  with  tears,  appealing  to 
him,  whom  his  bewildered  faculties 
slowly  made  out  to  be  Mary,  his 
mother's  maid,  whom  Susan  had 
taken  with  her  when  she  left  Lons- 
dale. As  Soon  as  be  recognised  her, 
he  sprang  up,  restored  to  himself 
with  the  first  gleam  of  real  hope 
which  had  yet  visited  him.  ^  My 
sister  is  here  1"  he  cried,  algiost 
with  joy.  Mary  made  no  answer, 
but  by  a  despairing  outbreak  of 
tears, 

*'  Oh  no,  Mr.  Arthur  ;  no — oh  no, 
no !  never  no  more  I"  cried  poor 
Mary,  when  she  found  ber  voice. 
'Mt's  all  been  deceitfulness  and 
lyin*  and  falsehood,  and  it  ain't 
none  o'  her  doin'  —  oh  no,  no,  Mr. 
Arthur,  no— but  now  she's  got  no- 
body to  stand  by  her,  for  be  took  and 
brooght  me  up  this  very  day  ;  oh, 
don't  lose  no  time!— be  took  and 
brougbt  me  up,  pretending  it  wss  to 
show  me  the  way,  and  he's  sent  me 
right  off,  Mr.  Arthur,  and  she  don't 
know  no  more  nor  a  baby,  and  he'll 
take  her  off  over  the  seas  this  very 
night — he  will  ;  for  I  had  it  of  his 
own  mac.  She's  written  letters  to 
her  Ma,  Mr.  Arthur,  but  I  don't 
think  as  they  were  ever  took  to  tbe 
post ;  and  he  makes  believe  they're 
a-going  to  be  married,  and  he'll  have 
her  off  to  France  to-night.  Ob, 
Mr.  Arthur,  Mr.  Arthur,  don't  lose 
no  time.  'They're  at  a  'otel.  Look 
J  on  here — here's  the  name  as  I  wrote 
down   on  a  bit   o'   paper  to  make 
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sure ;  and  ob,  Mr.  Artbiir,  mind 
what  I  Bay,  and  doo*t  lose  do  time." 

'-  Bat  Sosan  —  Sa^an  —  what  of 
her  ?*'  cried  her  brother,  udood- 
scioQBly  datohiog  at  the  girri 
arm. 

Mary  barst  into  another  flood  of 
tears.  She  hid  her  face,  and  cried 
with  ^oriDB  of  Boppressed  Bobe. 
The  yoaog  man  rose  up  pale  and 
Btern  from  his  seat,  without  aslciog 
another  qaeation.  He  toolc  the 
crampled  paper  out  of  her  haoH, 
pat  Bome    money    into  it^  and    in 


few  words  directed  her  to  ffo  to 
his  mother  at  Oarlingford.  What 
though  the  sight  of  her  would 
brealL  his  mother's  heart  —  what  did 
it  matter  f  Hearts  were  made  to 
be  broken,  trodden  on,  Iciiled  —  so 
be  it !  Pale  and  fierce,  with  e^ea 
bnrnfDg  red  in  his  throbbing  hcsad, 
he  too  went  on,  a  second  Marder, 
after  the  first  which  had  preceded 
him  in  the  shape  of  the  Oarlipgford 
needlewoman.  The  criminal '  who 
escaped  two  sncli  ayengers  must 
bear  a  charmed  life. 
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Mbs.  Vetoknt  rose  from  the  un- 
easy bed,  where  she  had  not  slept, 
QpoD  that  dreadfal  Sanday  morn- 
iDg,  with  feelings  which  it  woald  be 
vaiQ  to  attempt  any  description  of. 
Snatches  of  momentary  sleep  more 
dreadfnl  than  wakefulness  .had  fallea 
Bpoa  her  daring  the  awfol  night — 
moments  of  nnoonscionsneas  which 
plunged  her  into  a  deeper  horror 
still,  and  from  which  she  started 
thinking  she  heard  Su^an  call.  Had 
So^n' called,  had  Sosan  come,  in 
any  dreadfal  plight  of  misery,  her 
mother  thoaght  she  conld  hare 
borne  it;  bat  she  conld  not,  yet  did, 
bear  this,  with  the  mingled  passion 
and  patience  of  a  woman ;  one  mo- 
ment rising  up  against  the  intoler- 
aMe,  the  next  sitting  down  dumb  and 
steadfast  before  that  terrible  neces- 
sity which  conld  not  be  resisted. 
She  got  up  in  the  dim  wintry  morn- 
ing with  all  that  restless  anguish  in 
her  heart,  and  took  out  her  best 
bhick  sick  dress,  and  a  clean  cap  to 
go  under  her  bonnet  She  offered 
a  sa^fice  and  bamt-offering  as  she 
dressed  herself  in  her  snow-white 
cn&,  and  composed  her  trim  little 
figure  into  its  Sanday  neatness ;  for 

VOL,  sen.' 


the  minister's  mother  must  go  to 
chapel  this  dreadfal  day.  No  whis- 
per of  the  torture  she  was  enduring 
must  breathe  among  the  flock — no- 
thing could  excuse  her  from  attend- 
ing Salem,  seeing  her  son's  people, 
and  hearing  Mr.  Beecber  preach,  and 
holding  up  Arthur's  standard  at  this 
dangerous  crisis  of  the  battle.  She 
knew  she  was  pale  when  she  came 
into  the  sitting-room,  but  comforted 
herself  with  thinking  that  nobody 
in  Salem  knew  that  by  nature  she 
had  a  little  tender  winter  bloom 
npon  her  face,  and  was  not  usaally 
so  downcast  and  heavy-eyed.  In- 
stinctively she  rearranged  the  brei^- 
fast  table  as  she  waited  for  the 
young  minister  from  Homerton,  who 
was  not  an  early  riser.  Mr.  Beeoher 
thoaght  it  rather  cheerful  than 
otherwise  when  he  came  in  some- 
what late  and  hurried,  and  found 
her  waiting  by  the  white  covered 
table,  with  the  fire  bright  and  the 
tea  made.  He  was  in  high  spirits, 
•as  was  natural.  He  thought  Vin- 
cent was  in  very  comfortable  quar- 
ters and  had  uncommonly  pleasant 
rooms. 

^^ Don't  yoa  think  so?   and  one 
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has  jast  as  great  a  cbance  of  being 
uncomfortable  as  not  m  on&^s  first 
obarge,"  said  the  yourg  preacher; 
"  but  we  were  all  delighted  to  hear 
that  Vincent  had  made  an  'it. 
Liberal-minded  people,  I  should  gay, 
if  I  may  judge  by  Mr.  Tozer,  who 
was  uncommonly  friendly  last  night. 
These  sort  of  people  are  the  strength 
of  our  connection — not  great  pe<»ple, 
you  know,  but  the  flower  of  ihe 
middle  classes.  I  am  Furprised  you 
did  not  bring  Miss  Vincent  with 
you  for  a  little  cheerful  society  at 
this  time  of  the  year." 

"My  daughter  may  perhaps  come 
yet,  before — before  I  leave,"  SHid 
Mrs.  Vincent  drawing  herself  up, 
with  a  litile  hauteur  as  Mr.  Bteclier 
thought,  though  in  reality  it  was 
only  a  physical  expression  of  that 
sob  of  agony  to  which  she  dared  not 
give  vent  in  audible  sound. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  it  might  be  more 
cheerful  for  her  in  the  winter,"  said 
the  preacher,  a  little  affronted  that 
his  interebt  in  Vincent's  pretty  sister 
should  be  received  so  coldly.  He 
was  interrupted  by  tlie  arrival  of 
the  post,  for  Oarlinglord  was  a  pro- 
fane coantry  town,  and  had  its 
letters  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
widow  set  herself  desperately  down 
in  an  arm  chair  to  read  Arthur's 
letter.  It  made  her  heart  beat  loud 
with  throbs  so  violent  that  a  blind- 
ness came  over  her  eyes,  and  her  very 
life  failed  for  an  instant  It  was 
very  shorty  very  assured  and  certain 
— ^he  was  going  to  Northumberland, 
where  the  fugitives  had  gone — ^he 
was  going  to  bring  Susan  back.  Mr. 
Beech er  over  his  egg  watched  her 
reading  this,  and  saw  that  she  grew 
ashy,  deathly  pale.  It  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  keep  silent,  or 
to  refrain  from  wondering  what  it 
was. 

"Dear  me,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
ill — can  I  get  you  anything?"  he 
said,  rising  from  the  table. 

Mrs.  Vincent  folded  up  her  letter. 
"Thank  you,  my  tea  will  refresh 
me,"  she  said,  coming  back  to  her 
seat.  "I  did  not  sleep  very  much 
last  night,  and  my  head  aches: 
when  people  come   to  my  time  of 


life,"  said  the  little  woman,  with  a 
faint  heroical  fmile,  "they  seldom 
sleep  well  the  first  few  nights  in  a 
new  place.  I  hope  you  rested  cotff- 
fortably,  Mr.  Beccher.  Mr.  Vincent, 
Arthur's  dear  papa,  used  to  say  that 
he  never  preached  well  if  he  did 
not  sleep  well ;  and  I  have  heard 
other  ministers  say  it  was  a  very 
triie  rule." 

"  If  that  is  all,  I  hope  you  will  be 
pleased  to-day,"  said  the  preacher, 
with  a  little  complaisance.  "I  al- 
ways sleep  well;  nothing  pnts  me 
much  out  in  that  respect.  Perhaps 
it  is  about  time  to  start  now?  I 
like  to  have  a  few  minutes  in  the 
vestry  before  going  into  the  pulpit. 
You  know  the  way  perhaps?  or  we 
can  call  at  Mr.  Tozer's  and  get  one 
of  them  to  guide  us." 

"I  think  I  know  the  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent  faintly.  It  was  u 
slight  comfort,  iu  the  midst  of  her 
martyrdom,  to  leave  the  room  and 
have  a  moment  to  herself.  She 
sank  down  by  her  bedside  in  an 
inarticulate  agony  of  prayer,  which 
doubtless  God  deciphered,  though 
it  never  came  to  words,  and  rose  up 
again  to  put  on  her  bonnets  her 
neat  shawl,  her  best  pair  of  gloves. 
The  smile  that  might  have  come  on 
the  face  of  a  martyr  at  the  stake 
dawned  upon  the  little  woman's 
lips  as  she  caught  siglit  of  her  own 
pale  face  in  the  glass,  when  she  was 
tying  her  bonnet-strings.  She  was 
not  thrusting  her  hand  into  the 
scorching  flames,  she  was  only  pull- 
ing out  the  bows  of  black  ribbon, 
and  giving  the  l&st  touch  to  that 
.perfection  of  gentle  neatness  in 
which  Arthur's  mother,  for  his  sake, 
must  present  herself  to  his  people. 
She  took  Mr.  Beecher's  arm  after- 
wards, and  walked  with  him,  through 
the  wintry  sunshine  and  streams  iif 
churchgoers,  to  Salem.  Perhaps  she 
was  just  a  little  sententious  in  her 
talk  to  the  young  preacher,  who 
would  have  stared  had  anybody  told 
him  what  active  and  feverish  wretch- 
edness j^as  in  her  heart.  Sl.e  quot- 
ed Arthur's  dear  father  more  than 
usual ;  she  felt  a  little  irri rated  in 
spite  of  herself  by  the  complaisance 
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of  the  yooDg  man  from  ^Omerton. 
KotwithstandJng  the  dreadful  pres- 
^ore  of  her  trouble,  she  felt  that  his 
exeitenieot  ia  the  prospect  of  preach- 
ing to  Arthur's  people  was  quite 
in-timed.  What  did  it  matter  to  him 
whether  the  Salem  flock  liked  him 
or  Dot?  were  they  not  Arthar^s 
people,  pre-engaged  to  their  own 
pastor?  The  gentle  widow  did  what 
she  coald  to  bring  Mr.  Beeoher  down 
as  they  walked  through  Grove  Street. 
She  remarked,  gently,  that  where  a 
mioister  was  very  popular,  a  stranger 
bad  bat  little  chance  of  appreciation. 
"You  must  not  be  mortified  if  you 
see  the  congregation  look  disap- 
pnoted  when  yon  come  into  the 
pulpit,''  said  Mrs.  Vincent ;  ^^  fur  my 
SOD,  if  he  had  not  been  called  away 
so  suddenly,  was  to  commence  a 
coarse  of  lectures  to-day,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  good  deal  of  expectation  was 
raised  about  them.^'  The  new 
preacher  was  perhaps  a  shade  less 
DQojant  when  he  resigned  his 
friend's  mother  to  Tozer  at  tlie  door 
of  the  chapel,  to  be  conducted  to 
her  pew.  Salem  was  already  about 
half  filled;  and  the  entering  flock 
looked  at  Mrs.  Vincent,  as  she  stood 
with  the  deacon  in  the  porch,  ask- 
ing^ with  the  courtesy  of  a  royal 
personage,  humble  yet  afbble,  after 
his  wite  and  daughter.  Tozer  was 
a  little  overawed  by  the  politeness 
of  the  minister's  mother.  He  con- 
cluded that  she  was  ^^  quite  the  lady'" 
in  his  private  heart 

"I^yoa  tell  me  where  the  minis- 
ter's seat  is,  I  need  not  trouble  you  to 
go  in,'*  said.  Mrs.  Vincent. 

"Mrs.  Tufton's  uncommon  punc^ 
toal,  and  it's  close  upon  her  time," 
said  Toeer;  ^^  being  a  single  man, 
we've  not  set  apart  a  seat. for  the 
loinister— not  till  he's  got  some  one 
as  can  sit  in  it;  it's  thQ  old  minis^ 
ter'd  «eat,  as  is  the  only  one  we've 
set  aside;  for  we've  been  a-letting 
of  the  pews  uncommon  this  past 
month,  and  it  don't  answer  to  waste 
nothing  in  a  chapel  as  is  as  expen- 
sive tu  keep  np  as  Salem.  It's  our 
pride  to  give  our  minister  a  good 
salary,  as  yon  know,  ma'am,  and 
we>e  all  got  to  pay  up  according;  so 


there  ain't  no  pew  set  apart  for  Mr. 
Vincent— not  till  he's  got  a  wife." 

"Then  I  am  to  sit  in  Mrs.  Tufton's 
pew?"  said  the  minister's  mother, 
not  without  a  little  shHrpness. 

"There  ain't  no  more  of  them 
never  at  Salem  but  Mrdw  Tufton," 
said  Tozer.  "  Mr,  Tufton  has  had  a 
shock,  and  the  only  one  of  a  family 
they've  at  home  is  a  great  invalid, 
and  never  was  within  the  chapel  door 
in  my  time.  Mr.  Tufton  he  do  come 
now  and  figain.  He  would  have 
been  hero  to-du}*,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  but  for  the  minister  being  called 
away.  I  hope  you've  'card  from 
Mr.  Vincent,  ma'am,  and  as  he'll 
soon  be  back.  It  ain't  a  good  thing 
for  a  congregation  when  the  pastor 
takes  to  going  oS  sudden.  Here 
she  is  a-oomintr.  Mrs.  Tufton,  ma'am, 
this  is  Mrs.  Vincent,  the  minister's 
mother;  she's  been  waiting  for  you 
to  go  into  your  pew." 

"I  hope  I  shall  not  be  in  yonr 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  with  her 
dignified  air.  "I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  see  a  seat  for  the 
minister;  but  as  I  am  a  stranger, 
I  hope  for  once  I  shall  not  be  in  your 
way." 

"Don't  say  a  word,"  cried  Mrs. 
Tufton.  "I  am  as  glad  as  possible 
to  see  Mr.  Vincent's  mother.  He  is 
a  precious  young  man.  It's  not  a 
right  principle,  you  know,  but  it's 
hard  not  to  envy  people  that  are  so 
happy  in  their  families;  nothing 
would  make  my  Tom  tdce  to  the 
ministry,  though  his  papa  and  I 
had  set  our  hearts  upon  it ;  and  he's 
in  Australia,  poor  dear  fellow;  and 
my  poor  girl  is  such  an  invalid.  I 
hope  your  daughter  is  pretty  well? 
Oome  this  way.  I  hope  I  shall  see 
a  great  deal  of  you.  Mr.  Tufton 
takes  such  an  interest  in  his  young 
brother  ;  all  that  he  wants  is  a  little  , 
good  advice — that  is  what  the  min- 
ister always  tells  me.  All  that  Mr. 
Vincent  wants,  he  says,  is  a  little 
good  advice." 

The  latter  part  of  this  was  com- 
municated in  a  whisper,  as  the  two 
ladies  seated  themselves  in  the  min- 
ister's pew.  After  a  momentary 
pause  of  private  devotion,  Mrs.  Tuf- 
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ton  again  took  np  the  strain  where 
she  had  left  it  off. 

^^I  assare  yon,  we  take  the  great- 
est interest  in  him  at  the  cottage. 
He  doesn't  come  to  see  us  so  often 
as  Mr.  Tofton  would  wish,  hut,  I 
daresay  he  has  other  things  to  do. 
The  minister  often  says  to  me,  that 
he  is  a  precious  young  man,  is  Mr. 
Vincent,  and  that  a  little  good  ad- 
vice and  attention  to  those  that 
know  better,  is  all  he  wants  to 
make  him  a  shining  light;  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  want  no  g(x>d  ad- 
vice Mr.  Tufton  can  give  him.  So 
you  may  keep  your  mind  easy — ^you 
may  keep  your  mind  quite  easy.  In 
any  difficulty  that  could  occur,  I  am 
sure  the  minister  would  act  as  if  he 
were  his  own  son." 

"  Yon  are  very  kind ;  bat  I  hope 
no  difficulty  will  occur,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  with  a  little  quiver  in  her  lip. 

"I  hope  not,  indeed;  but  there 
are  so  many  people  to  please  in  a 
flock,'' said  the  late  minister's  *  wife, 
with  a  sigh.  "  We  always  got  on 
very  well,  for  Mr.  Tufton  is  not  one 
to  take  a  deal  of  notice  of  any  un- 
pleasantness;  but  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  it  takes  a  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  keep  all  matters  straight.  If 
you'll  excnse  me,  it's  a  great  pity  Mr. 
Vihoent  has  gone  away  to-day.  No- 
thing would  have  made  my  husband 
leave  his  post  just  as  he  was  intimat- 
ed to  begin  a  course  of  lectures.  It's 
i>€ry  excusable  in  Mr.  Vincent,  be- 
cause he  hasn't  that  experience  that's 
necessary.  I  always  say  he's  very 
excusable,  being  such  a  young  man ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he'll  get  on 
very  well  if  he  does  but  take  ad- 
vice." 

**My  son  was  very  unwilling  to 
go ;  but  it  was  quite  necessary.  His 
sister,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  clasping 
^  her  hands  tight  under  her  shawl  to 
balance  the  pang  in  her  heart,  "  was 
with  some  "friends — whom  we  heard 
something  unpleasant  about — and 
he  went  to  bring  her  home.  I  expect 
them — to-morrow." 

The  poor  mother  shut  her  lips 
close  when  she  had  said  the  words, 
to  keep  in  the  cry  or  sob  that  seemed 
bursting  from  them.    Tea,  God  help 


•her,  she  expected  them ;  perhaps 
to-morrow  —  perhaps  that  same 
dreadful  night ;  but  even  in  th% 
height  of  her  anguish,  there  occur- 
red to  Mrs.  Vincent  a  forlorn  prayer 
that  they  might  not  come  back  that 
Sunday.  Rather  another  agonising 
•night  than  that  all  the  **  chapel 
folks  '*  should  ■  be  aware  that  their 
pastor  was  rushing  wildly  along 
distant  railways  on  the  day  of  rest. 
The  fact  that  he  was  doing  so  added 
a  pang  to  her  own  trouble.  Total 
disarrangement,  chaos,  all  the  old 
habitudes  of  life  gone  to  wreck,  and 
only  desperation  and  misery  left, 
was  the  sensation  produced  by  that 
interruption  of  all  religions  use  and 
wont.  It  came  upon  her  with  an 
acute  sting,  to  think  tliat  her  poor 
yonng  minister  was  travelling  that 
Sunday;  just  as  in  Arthur's  own 
experience  at  that  same  moment, 
the  utter  incoherence,  chaos,  ami 
wretchedness  into  which  his  life 
had  suddenly  fallen,  breathed  upon 
him  in  the  sound  of  the  church 
bells. 

*'  Dear  me,  I  am  very  sorry,"  saitl 
Mrs.  Tufton ;  "  some  fever  or  some- 
thing, I  suppoee — ^Bometliing  thatV 
catching?  Dear,  dear  me,  I  am  so 
sorry!  but  there  ai^  some  people 
that  never  take  infe^don ;  a  little 
camphor  is  such  a  nice  thing  to 
carry  about,  it  can't  do  any  harm, 
you  know.  Mrs.  Tozer  tells  me  he 
IS  a  very  nice  young  man,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent's fHend  from  'Omerton.  I 
don't  like  to  say  such  a  thing  of  a 
girl,  but  I  do  believe  your  son  oould 
have  that  Phoebe  any  day  for  asking, 
Mrs.  Vincent.  I  can't  bear  forward 
girls  for  my  part — that  is  her  just 
going  into  the  pew  with  the  pink 
bonnet;,  oh,  you  know  her! — to  be 
sure  Mrs.  Pigeon  remarked  you  were 
sure  to  go  there;  though  I  should 
have  hoped  we  would  have  seen  you 
as  soon  as  any  one  in  Carlingford. ' 

"Indeed,  I  have  been  much  dis- 
appointed not  to  call.  I — I  hope  I 
shall — to-morrow,"  said  the  widtiw, 
to  whom  to-morrow  loomed  dark 
like  another  world,  and  who  oonld 
not  help  repeating  over  and  over  the 
dreaded  name. 
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^'Tbst  k  Maria  Pigeon  all  in 
white— to  be  only  tradespeople 
^ey  do  dress  more  than  I  approve 
of,"  said  Mrs.  Tufton.  "My  Ade- 
laide, I  ain  sure,  never  went  like 
that;  many  people  think  Maria  a 
deal  Dicer  looking  than  Phoebe 
Tozer,  bot  her  mother  is  90  partico- 
lar— more  than  particular — what  I 
call  tpoablesome,  yon  know.  You 
can't  torn  round  without  giving 
her  offence.  Dear  me,  how  my 
tongroe  is  going  I  the  minister  would 
ny  I  was  just  at  my  old  imprudent 
tricks — but  yon,  that  were  a  minis- 
ter's wife,  can  understand.  She  %» 
such  a  difficult  woman  to  deal  with. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Tufton  is  always  tell- 
ing them  to  wait,  and  that  Mr.  Vin- 
cent is  a  young  man  yet,  and  er- 
perienee  is  all  be  wants.  I  wish 
Le  Lad  a  good  wife  to  keep  him 
straight;  but  I  don^t  know  that  that 
wonid  be  advisable  either,  becaase 
of  Phcsbe  and  the  rest  Dear,  dear, 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  know  what 
to  do ! — but  Mr.  Tu^n  always  says, 
If  he  had  a  little  more  experience—— 
Bless  me,  the  young  man  is  in  the 
polpitr^  said  Mrs.  Tofton,  coming 
to  a  sodden  standstill,  growing 
very  red,  and  picking  up  her  hymn- 
bo(^.  Very  seldom  had  the  good 
woman  such  a  chance  of  talk.  She 
ran  herself  so  out  of  breath  that 
she  could  not  join  in  that  first 
hymn. 

Bat  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  had  a  sen- 
sation that  the  pew  and  indeed  the 
whole  chape),  trembled  with  the 
trembling  that  was  ii)  lier  own 
frame,  but  who  felt  at  the  same 
time  that  everybody  was  looking  at 
her,  and  that  Arthur's  credit  was 
involved,  stood  up  steadfastly,  hold- 
ing her  book  firm  in  bpth  her 
hands,  and  with  an  effort  almost 
too  mnch  for  her,  the  heroism  of 
a  martyr,  added  her  soft  voice, 
toadied  with  age,  yet  still  melodi- 
ous and  true,  to  the  song  of  praise. 
The  words  choked  her  as  she 
uttered  them,  yet  with  *a  kind  of 
desperate  courage  she  kept  on. 
Praise  1 — ^it  happened  to  be  a  very 
effiisive  hymn  that  day,  an  utter- 
ance of  unmitigated   thanksgiving ; 


fortunately  she  had  not  sufficient 
command  of  her  mind  or  wits  to  * 
see  clearly  what  she  was  singinjr,  or 
to  enter  into  the  wonderful  bitter 
difference  between  the  thanks  she 
was  uttering  and  the  position  in 
which  she  stood.  Gould  she  give 
God  thanks  for  Susan's  ruin,  or  re- 
joice in  the  light  He  had  given, 
when  it  revealed  only  misery  ? 
She  was  not  called  upon  to  answer 
that  hard  question.  She  stood  up 
mechanically  with  her  white  face 
set  in  pale .  steadfastness,  and  was 
only  aware  that  she  was  singing, 
keeping  the  tune,  and  making  her- 
self noways  remarked  among  the 
crowd  of  strange  people,  many  of 
whom  turned  curious  eyes  towards 
her.  She  stood  with  both  her  feet 
set  firm  on  the  floor,  both  her  hands 
holding  fast  to  the  book,  and  over 
the  ache  of  a  frightfal  suspense  in 
her  heart  came  the  soft  voice  of  her 
singing,  which  for  once  in  her  life 
meant  nothing  except  a  forlorn  de- 
termination to  keep  np  and  hold 
herself  erect  and  vigilant  sentinel 
over  Arthur's  fortunes  and  his 
people's  thoughts. 

Mr.  Beeoher's  sermon  was  unde- 
niably clever ;  the  Salem  folks 
pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  sound 
of  it,  recalling  as  it  did  that  period 
of  delightful  excitation  when  they 
were  hearing  candidates,  and  felt 
themselves  the  dis[)ensers  of  patron- 
age. That  was  over  now,  and  they 
were  wedded  to  one ;  but  the  bond 
of  union  between  themselves  and 
their  pastor  was  far  from  bein^ 
indissoluble,  and  they  contemplated 
this  new  aspirant  to  their  favour  t 
with  feelings  stimulated  and  piqu- 
ant^ as  a  not  inconsolable  husband, 
likely  to  become  a  widower,  might 
contemplate  the  general  female 
public,  out  .of  which  candidates  for  ^ 
the  problematically  vacant  place 
might  arise.  Mrs.  Pigeon,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and 
whose  daughter  Mr.  Vincent  had 
not  distinguished,  wjiose  house  he 
had  not  specially  frequented,  and 
whom,  most  of  all,  he  had  passed 
in  the  street  without  recognition, 
made   a   note  of    this    man    from 
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'Omerton.  If  the  painfol  necessity 
of  (lismissiDg  the*  present  pastor 
sbonid  oocor — as  each  things  did 
occur,  deplorable  thongh  they  were 
— it  might  he  worth  while  sending 
for  Mr.  Beecber.  She  made  a  note 
of  him  privately  in  her  mind,  as 
she  .sat  listening  with  ostentatious 
attention,  nodding  her  head  now 
and  then  by  way  of  assent  to  his 
statements.  Mrs.  Vincent  remarked 
ber  as  she  watched  the  congregation 
from  the  minister's  pew,  with  her 
jealous  mother's  eyes.  The  Tozers 
were  not  so  devoted  in  their  listen- 
ing. Mrs.  Tozer's  brilliant  cherrv- 
coloured  bonnet  visibly  drooped 
once  or  twice  with  a  blessed 
irregularity  of  motion ;  all  these 
signs  Mrs.  Vincent  perceived  as  she 
sat  in  preternatural  acute  conscious- 
ness of  everything  round  her,  by  Mrs. 
Tnfton's  side.  She  was  even  aware 
that  the  sermon  was  clever ;  she 
remembered  expressions  in  it  long 
after,  which  somehow  got  burned  in, 
without  any  will  of  hers,  upon  her 
breaking  heart.  The  subdued  an- 
guish  that  was  in  lier  collected  fuel 
tor  its  own  silent  consuming  fire, 
even  in  the  congregation  of  Salem, 
where,  very  upright,  very  watchful, 
afraid  to  relax  her  strained  nerves 
even  by  leaning  back  or  forward, 
she  lived  through  the  long  tjervice  as 
if  through  a  year  of  suffering. 

The  congregation  dispersed  in  a 
buzz  of  talk  and  curiosity.  Every- 
body waitetl  to  know  where  the 
minister  had  gone,  and  what  had 
taken  him  away.  "I  can't  say  as 
I  think  he's  using  of  us  well,"  said 
somebody,  whom  Mrs.  Vincent  could 
hear  as  she  made  her  way  to  the 
door.  ^^  Business  of  his  own  I  a 
minister  ain't  got  no  right  to  have 
business  of  his  own,  leastways  on 
Sundays.  Preaching's  his  business. 
I  don't  hold  with  that  notion.  He's 
in  our  employ,  and  we  pays  him 
well—." 

Here  a  whisper  from  some  chari- 
table l)ystand«y  directed  the  speak- 
er's eyes  to  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  was 
close  behind. 

"  Well  I  it  ain't  nothing  to  me 
who  hears  me,"  said  this  rebellious 


member,  not  without  a  oertidn  vul- 
gar pleasure  in  his  power  of  insult 
"We  pays  him  well,  as  I  say;  I 
have  to  stick  to  my  business  well  or 
ill,  and  I  don't  see  no  reason  why 
the  minister  should  be  different;  if 
he  don't  mind  us  as  pays  him,  why, 
another  will." 

"Ob,  I've  been  waiting  to  catch 
your  eye,"  said  Mrs.  Pigeon,  dart- 
mg  forward  at  this  crisis  to  Mrs. 
Tufton ;  "  wasn't  that  a  sweet  ser- 
mon? that's  refreshing  that  is  I  I 
haven't  listened  to  anything  as 
roused  me  up  like  that,  no,  not 
since  dear  Mr.  Tufton  came  first  to 
Carlingford  ;  as  for  what  we've  been 
hearing  of  late,  I  don't  say  it's  not 
clever,  but,  oh,  it's  cold  I  and  for 
them  as  like  good  gospel  preaching 
and  rousing  up,  I  must  confess  as  Mr. 
Vincent " 

"Hush I  Mrs.  Kgeon— Mrs.  Vin- 
cent," said  Mrs.  Tufton,  hurriedly ; 
"you  two  ladies  should  have  been 
introduced  at  the  first.  Mr.  Pigeon 
is  one  of  our  deacons  and  leading 
men,  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  I  don't 
doubt  youv'e  often  and  often  beard 
your  son  talking  of  him.  We  are 
always  discussing  Mr.  Vincent,  be- 
cause he  is  our  own  pastor  now,  you 
know ;  and  a  precious  young  man  he 
is— and  all  that  be  wants  is  a  little 
experience,  as  Mr.  Tufton  always 
says." 

'•  Oh,  I  am  sorry  ! — ^I  beg  yoor 
pardon,  I'm  sure,"  cried  Mrs.  Pigeon ; 
"  but  I  am  one  as  always  speaks  my 
mind,  and  don't  go  back  of  my 
word.  Folks  as  sees  a  deal  of  the 
minister,*'  continued  the  poulterer's 
wife,  not  without  a  glance  at  that 
cherry- coloured  bonnet  which  had 
nodded  during  the  sermon,  and  to 
which  poor  Mrs.  Vincent  felt  a  cer- 
tain gratitude,  "  may  know  dififer- 
ent ;  but  me  as  don't  have  mnoh 
chance,  except  in  chapel,  I  will  say, 
as  I  think  he  wanti  speaking  to; 
most  folks  do — spedally  young 
folks,  when  they  are  making  a  start 
in  the  world.  He's  too  high,  he  is, 
for  us  plain  Salem  folks ;  what  we 
want  is  a  man  as  preaches  gospel 
sermons — real  rousing-up  discourses 
— and  sits  down  pleasant  to  his  tea, 
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and  inakea  hisself  friendly.  I  never 
W14  006  as  thoaght  a  minister 
coalin't  ^o  wrong.  I  always  said 
as  they  wc^re  jnst  like  other  men, 
liking  grand  dinners  and  grand 
folks,  and  the  vanities)  of  this  world  ; 
—not  meaning  no  offence,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, neither  to  yon  nor  the  minis- 
ter—bat I  ma^t  sdv  as  I  think  he's  a 
deal  too  high." 

**My  9im  has  had  very  good 
tnioiiig,''  said  the  widow,  not  with- 
oat  dignity.  '•^  Ilis  dear  father  bad 
many  good  friends  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  him.  He  has  always 
been  accostomed  to  good  society; 
and  I  mnst  say,  at  the  same  time," 
added  Mrs.  Vincent,  "  that  I  never 
linew  Arthnr  to  fail  in  courtesy  to 
the  poorer  bretfaren.  If  he  has  done 
so,  I  am  sure  it  has  been  nninten* 
donaily.  It  is  quite  against  my 
principles  and  bis  dear  father's  to 
show  any  respect  to  persons.  If 
he  has  shown  any  neglect  of  Mrs. 
Pigeon^s  family/^  oontinaed  the 
mild  diplomatist,  ^  it  must  have 
been  because  he  thought  them  less, 
and  not  more,  in  need  of  him  than 
the  rest  of  the  flock." 

Mrs.  Pigeon  listened  with  open 
moQtl),  bat  total  discomfiture : 
whether  this  was  a  compliment  or  a 
reprimand  was  totally  beyond  her 
power  to  make  out.  She  cried,  ^^  Oh, 
I'm  sorel"  in  a  tone  which  was 
half  defensive  and  half  deprecating. 
Mrs.  Pigeon,^  however,  intended  no- 
thing less  than  to  terminate  the  con- 
versation at  this  ioteresting  point, 
and  it  was  with  utter  dismay  that 
she  perceived  Mrs.  Yinciint  sweep 
past  before  she  had  recovered  herself 
--sweep  past — ^though  that  black 
silk  gown  was  of  very  moderate 
dimensions,  and  the  trim  little 
figure  was  no  way  mjgestic.  The 
minister's  mother  made  a  curtsy  to 
the  astonishes]  wife  of  the  poulterer; 
Bbe  said  ^^  gdod-morning "  with  a 
gracious  •bow,  and  went  tfpon  her 
way  before  Mrs.  Pigeon  had  recov- 
ered her  breath.  Perfect' victory  at- 
tended the  gentle  widow  in  this 
little  passase  of  arms.  Her  assail- 
ant fell  bacK,  repeating  in  a  sabdaed 
tone,  *-Well,    I'm    suro  P'      Mrs. 


Pigeon,  like  Tozar»  granted  that  the 
minister's  raother  was  ^^  qaite  the 
lady,"  henceforward,  in  her  heart 

And  Mrs.  Vincent  passed  on  vic- 
torious ;  yes,  victorious,  and  con- 
d^ious  of  her  victory,  though  giddy 
with  secret  anguish,  and  feeling  as 
if  every  obstacle  that  hindered  her 
return  was  a  conscious  cruelty.  They 
could  not  have  arrived  this  morning 
— ^it  was  impossible ;  yet  she  burned 
to  get  back  to  see  whether  impossibi- 
lity might  not  be  accomplished  for 
once,  and  Sasan  be  there  awaiting 
her.  The  first  to  detain  her  was 
Mrs.  Tufton,  who  hurried  with 
added  res|)ect,  after  her,  triumphing 
secretly  in  Mrs.  Pigeon's  defeat. 

^^  I  am  so  glad  you  gave  her  her 
answer,"  said  Mrs.  Tufton  ;  "  bless 
me,  how  pleased  Adelaide  will  be 
when  I  tell  her  I  I  always  said  it 
would  be  well  for  a  minister's  wife 
to  have  a  spirit.  Won't  you  come 
and  take  a  bit  of  dinner  with  us,  as 
Mr.  Vincent  is  not  at  home  ?  Ob, 
I  daresay  somebody  will  ask  Mr. 
Beecher.  It  does  not  do  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  young  men 
that  come  to  preach — though  I  think 
he  was  clever.  You  won't  come  ? — 
a  headache  ? — poor  dear  I  You're 
worrying  about  your  daughter,  I  am 
sore  ;  but  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you. 
Yonng  girls  in  health  don't  take  in- 
fection. She'll  come  back  all  right, 
you'll  see.  Well — ^good-bye.  Don't 
come  in  the  evening  if  you  have  a 
headache.  I  shouldn't,  if  I  were 
yon.  G.)od-bye — ^and  to-morrow,  if 
all  is  well,  we'll  look  for  you.  Shiloh 
Cottage— just  a  little  way  past 
Salem — you  can't  miss  the  way." 

"  Yes,  thank  you — to-morrow," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent.  If  only  any- 
body could  have  known  what 
dreadful  Avork  it  was  koeping  up 
that  smile,  holding  upright  as  she 
did  1  Then  she  went  on  a  little 
way  in  peace,  half-crazed  with  the 
mi:»ery  that  consumed  her,  yet  un- 
naturally vigilant  and  on  the  alert, 
always  holding  up  Agrthur's  standard 
at  that  critical  hour  when  he  had 
no  representative  but  herself  in  his 
field  of  battle.  But  the  poor  mother 
was  not  long  allowed  this  interval 
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of   peace.      After   a   few   minutes, 
the   Tozers,   who    were    going    the 
•  same  way,  came  np  to  Ler  and  sur- 
rounded ber  like  a  bodyguard. 

*^  I  liked  that  sermon,  ma'am,^' 
said  Tozer ;  ^^  there  was  a  deal  thst 
was  practical  m  that  sermon.  If 
ever  we  should '  be  in  the  way 
of  hearing  candidates  again — and 
shortsighted  creatures  like  us  never 
knows  what's  a-going  to  happen — 
I'd  put  down  that  young  man's 
name  fbr  an  'earing.  There  ain't  a 
word  to  be  said  again'  the  minister's 
sermons  in  the  matter  of  talent. 
They're  full  of  mind,  ma'am — 
they're  philosophical,  that's  what 
they  are ;  and  the  pews  we've  let 
in  Salem  since  he  come  proves  it, 
let  folks  say  what  they  will.  But 
if  there  ii  a  want,  it's  in  the  appli- 
cation. He  don't  press  it  home 
upon  their  consciences,  not  as 
some  on  us  expected ;  and  Mr.  Tuf- 
ton  being  all  in  that  line,  as  you 
may  say,  makes  it  show  the  more. 
If  I  was  going  to  make  a  change 
again — not  as  I  mean  nothing  of 
the  kind,  nor  as  the  Salem  folks 
has  ever  took  it  into  their  heads — 
I'd  like  to  have  a  little  o'  both  ways, 
that's  what  I'd  like." 

"  When  you  get  a  minister  of 
independent  mind,  Mr.  Tozer,  if  he 
gives  you  the  best  he  has,  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent.  "My 
dear  husband  always  said  so,  and 
he  had  great  experience.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent's son,  I  know,  will  never  want 
friends." 

*^  I  am  sure  as  long  as  the  minis- 
ter keeps  to  his  duty,  he'll  always 
find  Iriends  in  Tozer  and  me,"  said 
the  deacon's  wife,  striking  in ;  "  and 
though  there  may  be  folks  in  a 
finer  way,  there  ain't  no  such  good 
friends  a  pastor  can  have  as  in  his 
own  fiock.  As  for  hearing  candi- 
dates and  that,  Tozer  ought  to 
know  as  none  on  us  would  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  I  don't  see  no  reason 
why  Mr.  Vincent  shouldn't  settle 
down  in  Cariingford  and  make 
himself  comfortable.  We're  all  his 
friends  as  long  as  he's  at  his 
post." 


^^  Oh,  ma,  I  am  sure  he  w  at  bis 
post,"  cried  Phoebe ;  ^'  he  has  goife 
away  because  he  could  not  help  it. 
I  am  quite  sure,"  continued  the 
modest  maiden,  casting  down  ber 
eyes,  "  that  he  would  never  have 
left  but  for  a  good  reason  I  Ob,  I 
am  confident  he  is  fond  of  Cariing- 
ford 71070,  He  would  not  go  away 
if  he  had  not  some  duty — I  am  cer- 
tain he  would  not  I" 

"  If  Phoebe  is  better  informed 
than  the  rest  of  us,  it  ain't  nobody's 
business  as  I  can  see."  said  the 
father,  with  a  short  laugh.  ^^  I 
.always  like  the  young  folks  to 
manage  them  matters  among  them- 
selves ;  but  I  take  my  own  view, 
miss,  for  all  that." 

"  Oh,  pa,  how  can  you  talk  so," 
cried  Phoebe,  in  virgin  confnsion,  "to 
make  Mrs.  Vincent  think " 

*' Indeed  nothing  will  make  me 
think  otherwise  than  I  know," 
said  Mr?.  Vincent,  with  a  voice 
which  extinguished  Phoebe.  **  I 
understand  my  son.  He  does  not 
bestow  his  confidence  very  easily  ; 
and  I  am  sure  be  is  quite  able  to 
manage  all  the  matters  he  may  * 
have  in  hand,"  added  the  widow, 
not  without  significance.  Not  all 
her  anxiety  for  Arthur,  not  all 
her  personal  wretchedness,  could 
un woman  the  minister's  mother  so 
much  as  to  make  her  forgive  or 
overlook  Phoebe's  presumption.  8be 
could  not  have  let  this  pretendant 
to  her  son's  affections  off  without 
transfixing  her  with  a  passing  ar- 
row. Human  endurance  has  its 
limits.  Mrs.  Vincent  could  bear 
anything  for  Arthur  except  tbis 
pretence  of  a  special  interest-  in 
him. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  never  meant 

1 "    faltered    Pbodbe  ;   but   she 

could  get  no  further,   and  even  her 
mother  did  not  come  to  the  rescue. 

^^  Them  things  had  much  best 
not  be  talked  of,"  said  Mrs.  Tozer, 
sharply.  '*  Mr.  Beecher  is  coming 
in  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner.  Tou 
mightn't  have  things  comfortable 
where  you  are,  the  minister  being 
away,  and  you  used  to  your  own 
house.    Won't  you  ^come    in    with 
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08  tod  eat  a  bit  of  dmner?  I  never 
can  swallow  a  morsel  when  I  am  by 
mjself.  It's  lonesome  for  yon  in 
tbem  rooms,  and  us  so  near.  There 
ain't  no  ceremony  nor  nonsense,  but 
we'll  be  pleased  if  you'll  come." 

**  Thank  you  very  much,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent,  who  could  not  forget 
thftttbe  cherry- coloured  bonnet  had 
nodded  dnring  Mr.  Beecber's  ser- 
moo,  *^bnt  I  slept  badly  last  night. 
At  my  time  of  life  a  new  l>ed  often 
makes  one  sleepless,  and  I  have  a 
bad  headache.  I  think  I  will  go 
and  lie  down.  Many  thanks.  It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me.  I 
hope  I  shall  see  you,"  said  the 
widow,  with  a  slight  shiver,  repeat- 
ing her  formula,  "  to-morrow." 

"You  can't  take  us  amiss,"  Sjaid 
Mrs.  Tozer ;  *^  there's  always  enough 
for  an  extra  one,  if  it  isn't  grand 
or  any  ceremony ;  or  if  you'll  come 
to  tea  and  go  to  church  with  us  at 
night?  Phoebe  can  run  over  and 
see  bow  yon  find  yourself.  Good- 
momin'.  Fm  sorry  you'll  not  come 
in." 

"Oh,  I  wish  yon  would  let  me 
{!0  with  you  and  nurse  you,"  said 
PLoabe^  not  without  a  glance  in  the 
other  direction  at  the  approaching 
form  of  the  young  man  from 
^Omerton,  **I  am  so  Frightened  you 
don't  like  me  I — ^but  I'll  come  over 
before  tea,  and  sit  with  you  if  your 
headache  is  not  better.  If  I  could 
only  make  you  fancy  I  was  Miss 
Vincent  I"  said  Phoebe,  with  pink 
pleading  looks. 

Mrs.  Vincent  turned  away  more 
amartly  under  the  effect  of  that 
stimulant.  She  crossed  George 
Street,  towards  her  son's  rooms,  a 
Bolitaiy  little  figure,  in  the  flood  of 
winter  sunshine  —  not  dismal  to 
lo(^  at,  save  for  its  black  dress, 
trim,  alert,  upright  still.  And  the 
heart  within,  which  ached  with 
positive  throbs  of  pain,  had  roused 
ap  under  that  last  provocation, 
and  was  stinging  with  indignation 
and  anger,  pure  womanly,  and 
not  to  be  deadened  by  any  anguish. 
Phffibd's  impertinence,  as  she  called 
it  to  herself  took  her  out  of  ber 
own  far  heavier  trouble.     To  think 


of  that  pink  creatnre  having  designs 
upon  her  boy,  and  taking  upon  her- 
self little  airs  of  conquest!  To  en- 
counter Phoabe's  wiles  overwhelmed 
Arthur  with  shame  and  annoyance ; 
but  they  ezasperated  his  mother. 
She  went  home  with  a  steadier 
ring  in  her  little  light  footstep. 
But  the  fnmes  of  that  temporary 
excitement  bad  faded  when  the  door 
opened  upon  her — the  blank  door, 
with  the  little  maid  open-mouthed 
behind,  who  did  not  look  her  in 
the  face,  and  who  had  nothing  to 
communicate:  the  sitting-room  up- 
stairs lay  blank  in  utter  solitude — 
all  the  books  put  away  according 
to  Sunday  custom,  and  the  cover  of 
Arthur's  letter  lying  on  the  table 
startling  his.  mother  into  wild  hopes 
that  some  other  communication  had 
come  for  her.  She  sank  down  upon 
a  chair,  and  covered  her  pale  face 
with  her  hands— torture  intolerable, 
unendurable;  but  oh,  how  certainly 
to  be  endured  and  put  up  with  I 
This  poor  mother,  who  had  met 
with  many  a  heavy  sorrow  in  her 
day,  though  never  any  so  hideous 
as  this,  was  no  excitable,  passionate 
creature,  but  a  wholesome,  daylight 
woman,  in  whom  no  strain  of  super- 
lative emotions  had  choked  up  the 
natural  channels  of  relie£  She 
wept  a  few  bitter  heavy  tears 
under  cover  of  her  clasped  hands — 
tears  which  took  away  the  dreadful 
pressure  upon  her  brain,  and  made 
it  easier  to  bear  for  the  moment. 
Then  she  went  away  in '  her  pa- 
tience, and  took  off  her  bonnet, 
and  prepared  herself  for  the  calm 
of  the  dreadful  day  of  which  so 
small  a  portion  bad  yet  passed. 
She  pretended  to  dine,  that  no  out- 
let might  be  left  to  gossip  on  that 
score.  She  took  a  good  book  and 
lay  down  upon  the  sofa  in  the 
awful  silence — the  moments  creep- 
ing, stealing  over  her  in  a  tedious 
procession  which  she  could  al- 
most see — the  silence  throbbing  all 
around  as  if  with  the  beats  of  her 
own  heart;  how  Vas  it  that  the 
walls  of  the  house  stood  steady 
with  those  throbs  palpitating  with- 
in their  dull  enclosure?    But  there 
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was  this  comfort  at  least,  that  no- 
body fathomed  Mrs.  Vincent  in  that 
speechless  martyrdom  of  hers — 
nobody  guessed  the  horror  in  her 
heart — nobody  imagined  that  there 
was  anything  of  tragic  meaning 
under  that  composed  aspect  She 
went  to  church  again  in  the  even- 
ing to  escape  Phoabe's  "  nursing,'* 
and  sat  there  choking  with  the  an- 
ticipation that  meantime  her  son 
was  bringing  Susan  home.  She 
walked  home  witji  Beecher,  de- 
voured by  feverish  hopes  and  fears, 
found  still  no  one  there,  with  an 
unutterable  pang,  yet  relief,  and 
sat  with  the  young  man  from 
'Omerton  for  a  horrible  hour  or 
two,  till  the  strain  had  all  but 
killed  her.  But  nobody  cam^;  no- 
body came  all  through  the  hideous 


night.  Holding  with  half-frantic 
hands  to  the  thread  of  life,  which 
could  ill  bear  this  total  want  of  all 
its  usual  sustenance,  but  which 
must  not  be  sacrificed  for  her  chil- 
dren's srtke-^keeping  alive,  she  could 
not  tell  how,  without  food,  without 
rest,  without  even  prayer — nothing 
but  a  form  of  dumb  entreaty  coming 
to  her  mind  when  she  sought  some 
forlorn  comfort  from  the  mere  fact 
of  going  on  her  knees — ^Mrs.  Vin- 
cent lived  throngh  the  night  and 
the  morning.  Another  horrible, 
sunshiny,  cheerful  day;  but  no 
sound  in  earth  or  heaven  to  say 
they  were  coming — ^no  arrival,  no 
letter — nothing  but  hopeless,  sick- 
eningf  intolerable  suspense — suspense 
all  the  more  intolerable  because  it  had 
to  be  borne. 


cHAFTsa  zxn. 


To-morrow  1  to-morrow  was  Mon- 
day morning,  a  new  day,  a  new 
week-day— cheerful,  healthful,  and 
exhilarating — bright  with  that  frosty 
sunshine,  which  carried  compara- 
tive comfort  to  many  a  poor  house 
in  Oarlingford.  The  widow's  face 
was  sharper,  paler,  of  a  wonderful 
ashy  colour.  Nature  could  not  go 
on  under  such  a  struggle  without 
showing  signs  of  it.  Beecher,  who 
was  not  to  go  until  a  late  train, 
took  leave  of  her  as  soon  as  he 
could,  npt  without  a  little  fright, 
and  betook  himself  to  Tomer's, 
where  he  said  she  overawed  him 
with  her  grand  manners,  and  where 
he  was  led  to  admit  that  Vincent 
had  always  been  a  little  "high." 
If  she  could  have'  abandoned  her- 
self to  her  dreadful  vigil,  perhaps 
Mrs.  Vincent  might  have  found  it 
easier,  perhaps  harder — ^she  herself 
thought  the  former;  but  she  dared 
not  give  up  to  it.  She  had  to  set 
her  face  like  a  flint — She  was  Ar- 
thur's representative,  and  had  still 
to  show  a  steadfast  front  of  battle 
for  him,  and  if  not  discomfit,  still 
confront  his  enemies.  She  had  to 
call  at  Shiloh  Oottage,  at  Mrs. 
Tozer's   to  do  what  else  might  be 


necessary  for  the  propitiation  of  the 
flock.  She  never  dreamed  of  say- 
ing to  herself  that  she  could  not 
do  it;  there  was  no  question  of 
that ;  the  flag  had  to  be  kept  flying 
for  Arthur.  No  friend  of  his  must 
be  jeopardised,  no  whisper  allowed 
to  rise  which  his  mother  could  pre- 
vent ;  she  had  been  a  minister's 
wife  for  thirty  years;  well  had  she 
learnt  in  that  time,  like  Mrs.  Tuf- 
ton,  that  a  deal  of  attention'  was 
needed  to  keep  all  things  straight. 

Accordingly  in  the  height  of  her 
excitement  and  anxiety,  believing 
that  any  moment  the  poor  fugitive 
might  be  brought  home,  the  widow, 
in  her  unflinching  martyrdom,  once 
more  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  drew 
out  her  black  ribbon  into  bows  of 
matchless  neatness.  Though  she 
wrung  her  poor  hands  in  speechless 
anguish  as  she  went  out  of  the 
room,  it  was  with  composed,  though  • 
colourless  lips,  that  she  spoke  to 
the  little  maid  in  the  hall.  "Mr. 
Vincent  may  come  home  any  time 
to-day,*'  said  the  widow ;  "  you 
must  have  some  lunch  ready,  and 
tea ;  perhaps  his  sister  may  be  with 
him — or — or  she  may  come  alone. 
Any  one  who  comes  is  to  be  taken 
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np -stairs.  I  wfU  not  be  long  gone; 
and  I  atn  going  to  M».  Tnfton^s,  if 
ttiybody  should  want  me^— " 

At  ibis  moment  a  knock  came  to 
the  door— a  hnrried  single  knock, 
a]waj9  alarming,  and  sounding  like 
an  evil  omen.  Mrs.  Vincent's  voice 
Utiled  her  at  that  sound  —  most 
likely  her  &ce  went  into  conval- 
ave  twitches — ^for  the  maid  stood 
ftariog  at  her,  too  much  startled 
to  open  the  door,  until  a  wild  ges- 
ture from  the  speechless  woman 
who  was  herself  noable  to  move, 
her  breath  almost  forsaking  her, 
and  coining  in  sobs,  recalled  the 
girl  to  her  senses.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Yinoent  stood 
with  bnming  eyes  gazing  out.  Ah, 
not  8a«ml  never  Snsan  I — a  lit- 
tle, stoat,  rustic  figure,  all  wearv 
and  dishevelled,  looking  ashamed, 
frightened,  almost  disreputable  in 
utter  forlomness  and  unhappiness. 
Mrs.  Vincent  gave  a  great  sob  to 
get  breath,  and  dropped  upon  the 
diair,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Marr.  She  had  forgotten  Mary — 
forgotten  her  momentary  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  Susan's  flight  was 
not  alone.  Now  was  it  life  or 
death  the  girl  was  bringing?  She 
drew  the  frightened  creature  near, 
dose,  and  shrieked,  as  she  thought, 
her  question  in  her  ear.  "  What? 
what?"  said  Mrs.  Vincent  in  her 
own  min<l ;  but  no  sound  came  to 
Mary's  ears. 

*'  0  missis  dear,  missis  dear  1" 
8obbe<1  the  girl.  "  Tve  been  and 
told  Mr.  Arthur  exactly  where  she 
is— he's  gone  to  fetch  her  home.  O 
missiii,  don't  take  on  I  they'll  soon 
))e  here.  Miss  Susan's  living,  she 
ain't  dead.  O  missis,  missis,  she 
ain't  dead — ^it  might  be  worse  nor 
it  is." 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Vincent 
roDsed  herself  up  once  more.  ^^  My 
daoghter  has  been  ill,"  she  said  in 
gasp!^,  taming  a  dreadful  look  upon 
the  servant  of  the  house.  Then  she 
rose,  took  hold  of  Mary's  arm,  and 
went  np-stairs  with  her,  holding  her 
&st.  She  shut  the  door  with  her 
own  hands  when  they  got  back  to 
the  lonely  parlour  full  of   daylight 


and  silence.  "  Miss  Susan  has  been 
ill?"  she  said  once  more  with  parch- 
ed lips,  looking  again,  with  that  full 
blank  gaze  which  seeme  1  to  dony  and 
defy  any  other  answer,  in  Mary's 
frightent'd  face. 

*'  O  missis,  don't  take  oti  T'  sobbed 
the  terrified  girl. 

"  No;  oh  no,  no,  that  is  impossible. 
I  can't  take  on,  Mar}^  if  I  would — 
oh  no,  not  now,''  said  the  poor  wi- 
dow, with  what  seemed  a  momentary 
wandering  of  her  strained  senses. 
"  Tell  me  all — I  am  ready  to  hear  it 
all." 

And  then  Mary  began  the  pitiful 
story,  the  same  they  had  heard  in 
Lonsdale — the  sudden  arrival  of 
thp  girl  and  her  governess,  and  in- 
nocent Susan's  puzzled  interest  in 
them ;  Mr.  Fordham's  appearance 
afterwards,  his  sudden  snatch  at 
the  stranger,  his  ready  use  Of  Ar- 
thur's letter,  which  Susan  was  dis- 
turbed about,  to  persuade  Iter  that 
she  must  instantly  go  to  her  mother 
and  set  all  right ;  the  journey  which 
when  they  arrived  late  at  night  in 
the  unknown  place,  with  the  boom 
of  the  unezpecte<l  sea  in  their 
ears,  the  defenceless  deceived  crea- 
tures found  out  not  to  be  Garling- 
ford.  Mary  knew  nothing*  of  the 
scene  which  had  been  enacted 
between  them,  when  the  villanous 
scheme  was  made  known  to  the 
unhappy  victim.  She  could  tell 
nothing  but  by  guesses  of  what  had 
passed  and  followed,  and  Mary,  of 
course,  by  a  natural  certainty, 
guessed  the  worst.  But  next  day 
Susan  had  written  to  her  mother, 
either  because  she  .was  still  de- 
ceived or  still  innocent  ;  and  the 
next  day  again  Mary  was  sent 
away  under  a  pretence  of  being 
sent  to  church,  and  the  false  Ford- 
bam  himself  had  conducted  her  to 
town  and  left  her  there.  Such  was 
Mary's  tale.  Last  night  she  had  met 
Mr.  Arthur  and  given  him  the  ad- 
dress. Now,  no  doubt,  they  were  on 
their  way — if  only  missis  would  not 
take  on  I 

"  No,"  said  the  widow  once  more, 
with  speechless  )ips.  .Take  on  I  oh 
no,  never  more.      Surely  all  these 
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light  afflictions  that  could  bring 
tears  were  over  now — ^nothing  but 
horror  and  agony  remained.  The 
poor  mother  sat  for  a  little  in 
areadful  silence,  aching  all  over 
her  anguished  frame.  Nothing  was 
to  be  said  or  done ;  the  pause  of 
utter  misery,  in  which  thought 
itself  had  no  place,  but  one  hor- 
rible sensation  of  suffering  was  all 
that  remained  of  life,  passed  over 
her ;  then  a  faint  agonised  smile 
flattered  upon  her  white  lips.  She 
drew  on  her  glove  again  slowly  and 
with  pain.  "I  must  go  out,  Mary," 
said  Arthnr^s  mother.  '^  I  must  do 
my  duty  if  the  world  were  all  break- 
ing up,  as  I — I  think  it  is;  and  you 
mast  stay  here  and  tell  my  poor  daf  1- 
ing  her  mother  will  come  back  to  her 
diinectly.  And  douH  talk  to  the  other 
servant,  Mary.  You  shall  be  like  my 
own  child  if  yoo  will  stand  by  us 
now." 

'*  O  missis  dear,  not  a  word — ^not  if 
it  was  to  save  my  life  I"  said  poor 
Mary,  through  her  tears. 

And  in  her  bravery  and  despera- 
tion the  widow  went  oat  to  her 
other  forlorn  hope.  She  went  away 
out  of  the  doors  which  enclosed  at 
least  the  knowledge  of  this  event, 
throagh  the  everyday  streets,  where, 
if  there  were  other  tragedies,  nobody 
knew  of  them  any  moiie  than  of  hers. 
She  had  her  veil  over  her  face,  on 
which,  that  shadow  had  settled,  and 
no  one  could  have  snepeoted  her  of 
carrying  a  broken  heart  through  those 
sunshiny  ways.  She  could  not  think 
or  anticipate  or  even  fear  anything 
farther.  Susan  might  die  under  that 
load  of  shame  and  anguish,  but  her 
mother  apprehended,  was  sensible 
of,  nothing  more.  The  worst  had 
come,  except  for  Arthur,  who  might 
be  helped  out  of  his  troubles.  So, 
stanned  and  hopeless,  she  set  out  to 
visit  Arthur's  people,  with  a  cour- 
age more  desperate  than  that  of 
battle.  That  was  the  duty  which 
must  be  done  if  the  world  went  to 
pieces— -to  talk  to  Adelaide  Tufton 
and  hear  her  sharp  criticism  and  bit- 
ter gossip*»*to  listen  to  the  old  min- 
ister dawdliqg  forth  his  slow  sen- 
timents >— to  visit  the  Tozers  and 
soothe  their  feelings,  and  hear  what 


they  had  to  say.  Au  auto-da-fi  in 
the  old  Spanish  fashion  would  have 
been  easier,  to  be  sure ;  but  this  was 
how  the  minister's  mother,  in  the 
depths  of  unknown  anguish  and  ca- 
lamity, was  expected  to  exert  her- 
self, the  only  way  she  could  serve  her 
son. 

The  parlour  in  Shiloh  Cottage 
was  as  green  and  obscure,  as  warm 
and  dose,  as  of  old.  The  big  gera- 
nium had  grown,  and  covered  the 
little  window  still  more  completely, 
and  the  fire  burned  with  virulence, 
conscious  of  the  frost  The  minis- 
ter's invalid  daughter,  with  the  col- 
ourless face  and  sharp  eyes,  was  still 
knitting,  leaning  back  upon  her 
pillows.  Poor  Mrs.  Vincent,  when 
she  sat  down,  as  near  the  dgor  as  pos- 
sible, feeling  as  if  she  could  not  get 
breath,  became  immediately  aware 
that  to  confront  those  eyes  was  a 
more  dangerous  process  than  any 
which  she  had  yet  been  subjected 
to  in  Garlingford.  They  penetrated 
through  her,  keen  witli  the  restless 
life  and  curiosity,  which  made  up 
to  that  disabled  woman  for  the  pri- 
vations of  her  existence.  In  the 
dim  green  parlour  the  minister's 
mother  saw  nothing  but  Adelaide 
Tafbon's  eyes.  If  they  had  been 
beautiful  eyes  the  effect  would  have 
been  less  surprising  ;  but  thev  were 
not  beautiful  ;-<they  were  pale  blue, 
and  had  something  of  the  shrill 
shining  of  a  rainy  sky  in  the  glisten- 
ing white,  whidi  counted  for  far 
more  than  the  faint  watery  colour. 
Mrs.  Vincent  gave  way  before  them 
as  she  had  never  yet  done.  She 
cast  down  her  own  eyes,  and  drew 
back  her  chair,  and  even  faltered  in 
her  speech,  when  she  was  obliged 
to  face  their  observation.  The  dan- 
ger was  all  the  greater  for  being  un- 
expected. As  for  Mrs.  Tufton,  that 
good  woman  was  in  a  flatter  of  in- 
terest and  sympathy.  She  wanted 
to  know  whether  Susan  had  gone 
through  all  the  orthodox  number 
Qf  fevers  and  youthfal  ailments, 
and  was  in  her  element  talking  of 
the  merits  of  camphor  as  a  preven- 
tive, and  of  all  the  means  that  might 
be  used  to  avoid  infection. 

"  When  my  children  were  young, 
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and  their  papa  always  being  noted 
UiT  so  active  a  man  among  his 
peofpte,  I  don't  know  what  I 
Bhoidd  have  done  if  I  had  been 
easily  frightened,"  said  Mrs.  Taf- 
toB.  "  Don't  worry  —  keep  her 
qdet,  and  pive  her—*' 

**Mr8.  Vincent  never  said  she 
was  afraid  of  infection,"  said  Ade- 
laide. "Is  it  typhus  fever?  My 
mother  jumps  at  everything,  and 
never  stops  to  inquire.  I  daresay 
it's  something  quite  different.  Love 
^irs?  Oh  no;  of  course  we  don't 
want  you  to  tell  us.  I  don't  think 
Phcebe  Tozer  wiU  die  of  her  fail  are. 
This  young  man  from  Homerton  will 
ooosoie  her.  Has  your  son  recover- 
ed his  little  afiair  wtth  the  young 
Dowager^  Mrs.  Vincent?  He  dined 
there,  yon  know.  I  daresay  his 
head  was  turned;  but  there  is  one 
safeguard  with  those  fine  ladies:  If 
a  man  has  his  wits  about  him,  ho 
oan  always  know  that  they  mean 
nothing  all  the  time." 

**  Indeed,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  My  son  knows  Lady  West- 
^  I  believe ;  I  remember  one  time 
be  dined  there.  My  Arthur,"  said 
the  mother,  with  a  faint  smile,  ^^  is 
not  one  to  have  his  head  turned. 
He  has  been  used  to  be  thought  a 
great  deal  of  at  home." 

"Ah,  he's  a  precious  young  man  I'' 
said  Mr.  Tnfton,  see-sawing  the  air 
with  his  large  grey  hand.  .  "I  am 
moch  interested  in  my  dear  young 
brother.  He  thinks  too  much,  per- 
paps  —  too  much  —  of  pleasing  the 
carnal  mind ;  $nd  my  people,  that 
have  been  used  to  practical  preach- 
ing so  long,  find  the  difference. 
Bat  when   he   has   deeper   ezperi- 


"Stuff!"  said  the  invalid,  turn- 
ing her  head  half  aside;  "you 
know  the  chapel  has  filled  since  he 
came.  Even  when  they  are  asses  like 
yoor  Salem  people,  you  know  they 
like  a  man  with  brains.  I  don't  see 
that  it  matters  much  what  Mr.  Vin- 
cent goes  wrong  in ;  he  was  sure  to 
go  wrong  somehow.  I  gave  him  six 
months,  but  he  has  got  through  the 
ox  months,  and  they  have  not  killed 
bun  off  yet.  What  does  he  mean, 
thrusting  himself  into  other  people's 


messes  ?  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
it's  quite  a  little  tragedy.  There 
was  that  Mrs.  Hilyard,  you  know 
— ^the  woman  in  Back  Grove  Street. 
Ah,  yon  know  her  I"  said  Adelaide, 
keenly,  seeing  the  little  shiver  with 
which  the  visitor  received  the  name. 

"  I  have  heard  my  son  speak  of 
her,"  said  the  widow,  faintly. 

"She  was  some  connection  of 
the  Bedford  family,"  said  Adelaide, 
going  on,  with  her  curious  eyes  fixed 
on  Mrs.  Vincent's  face,  who  quailed 
before  her,  "  and  she  married  a  half 
brother  of  Lady  Western's — a  despe- 
rate rascal  he  was.  They  had  one 
baby,  and  then  she  left  him  —  one 
baby,  a  girl,  that  has  grown  up  an 
idiot:  and  here  this  lady  lives — a 
poor  needlewoman  —  to  keep  the 
girl  safe,  somehow,  out  of  her 
father's  hand.  Why  he  should 
want  to  have  her  I  can't  exactly 
tell.  I*  suspect^  because  she's 
pretty,  to  make  a  decoy  of  her, 
and  sell  her  somehow,  either  to 
be  married,  or  worse " 

"Adelaide!"  cried  Mrs.  Tufton ; 
"  oh,  any  dear,  do  mind  what  you're 
saying ;  Mr?.  Vincent  does  not  know 
you.  What  can  she  think  if  you 
talk  like  that?" 

"  Mrs.  Vincent  sees  well  enough 
I  am  not  a  ^rl,  to  be  frightened 
for  words,"  said  the  sick  woman. 
"Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
what  has  your  son  to  do  with  it? 
He's  gone  off  after  them,  now,  for 
some  reason  or  other ;  of  course  I 
don't  expect  you  to  tell  me.  Per- 
haps Lady  Western  has  sent  him  ? 
— never  mind,  I  will  find  out;  but 
I  know  it  has  sometliing  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Hilyard,  for  they  both  went  off 
from  Oarlingford  the  same  day.  I 
have  no  share  in  life  for  myself," 
said  Adelaide,  with  another  keen 
look  at  the  stranger;  "and  so,  in- 
stead of  comforting  myself  that  .it's 
all  for  the  best,  as  papa  says,  I  in- 
terfere with  my  fellow  -  creatures. 
Ob,  pray,  don't  be  sorry  for  me! 
I  get  on  as  well  as  most  people. 
Nobody  in  this  place  ever  succeeds 
in  concealing  anything  from  me." 

"  Indeed  it  is  a  pity  when  people 
have  anything  to  conceal,"  said  poor 
Mrs.  Vincent,  thinking,  with  a  sen- 
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sation  of  deadly  eiokness  at  her 
heart,  of  the  awful  secret  which 
was  in  Mary's  keeping,  and  falter- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  her  self-com- 
mand. She  rose  op  harriedlj, 
when  bhe  met  once  more  the  glance 
of  those  sharp  eyes:  she  could  not 
hear  that  investigation;  all  her 
dreadful  suspense  and  excitement 
seemed  to  ooze  out  unawares,  and 
betray  themselves;  her  only  safety 
seemed  in  flight.  . 

"  This  is  a  very  short  visit,'*  said 
Mr.  Tuftoii.  **My  dear  anxious 
sister,  we  can  only  pray  you  may 
be  comforted.  All  things  work 
together  for  good;  you  don't  need 
to  be  told  that.  It's  sure  to  be  for 
the  best,  whatever  ha()pens;  take 
that  consolation  to  your  heart — ^Tt's 
sure  to  be  for  the  best." 

"If  her  daughter  dies  and  her 
son  is  dismissed,  I  wonder  will 
that  bo  for  the  best!'*  said  Adelaide 
Tufton,  as  soon  as  the  widow  had 
left  the  room.  Mrs.  Vincent's  ears, 
made  acute  by  ^nfftfring,  caught 
enough  of  this  valedictory  address 
to  realise,  if  that  were  possible,  an 
additional  pang.  Kind  Mrs.  Tufton 
did  not  hear  it,  not  being  in  any 
«uch  state  of  feverish  susceptibility. 
She,  on  the  oontrai^,  kissed  the 
mother,  whom  she  pitied  with  all 
her  heart,  and  entreated  her  not  to 
worry.  "  A  young  healthy  girl  does 
not  fall  ill  for  nothing.  You'll  see 
things  will  tarn  out  all  right,"  said 
the  kind  soul;  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
went  upon  her  forlorn  way. 

At  Mrs.  Tozer's  the  minister's 
mother  found  a  little  committee 
assembled.  Mrs.  Brown  was  there 
from  the  Devonshire  Dairy,  and 
Mrs.  Pigeon,  whose  gi'atitication  in 
being  able  to  hail  Mi's.  Vincent  as 
an  acquaintance,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  dairy  woman  and  amazement  of 
Mi:8.  T<  zer^  almost  restored  the  min- 
ister to  that  lady's  favour.  They 
were  in  the  drawing-room,  where, 
in  honour  of  the  expected  .visitors,  a 
Are  had  been  lighted  ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Vmcent  &i>cended  the  dark  staircase, 
she  obtained  a  passing  glim{>se  of 
Mr.  Beeclier  seated  at  the  table  in 
the  parlour  studying  "^Tiie  Railway 
Guide,'    which    Phcebe    expounded 


to  him,  until  they  were  both  sent 
for  up-stairs.  Altogether  the  oon- 
junction  did  not  look  promising 
for  Arthur's  interests.  She  went 
in  thrilling  with  a  touch  of  exas- 
peration and  defiance.  Now  was 
the  time  to  make  a  final  stand 
for  Arthur.  This  covert  rebellion 
could  be  deprecated  no  longer. 

"I  expect  my  son  home  to-day," 
said  the  brave  mother,  gulping 
down  all  the  pangs  of  her  expt-pta- 
tion.  "  I  think,  now  that  I  see  for 
myself  how  much  be  is  thought 
of  in  Garlingford,  I  onght  to  make 
an  apology  to  the  Salem  people. 
It  was  I  that  induced  him  to  go 
away,  not  thinking  that  one  Sun- 
day would  be  such  a  great  matter; 
but  indeed  it  was  very  gratifying 
to  me  to  see  how  disappointed 
everybody  was.  I  hope  Mr.  Beecher 
wi]>  pardon  me,  for  }.  am  sure  he 
preached  us  a  very  nice  sermon, 
and  we  were  all  grateful  for  it; 
but,  naturally  on  my  dear  boy's 
account,  to  see  how  disappointed 
everybody  was,  was  a  great  gratifi- 
cation to  me." 

''  Oh !  I  did  not  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Beecher,  with  a  little  laugh  of  epi- 
barrassnient ;  but  the  young  man 
was  much  taken  aback,  and  stared 
with  astonished  looks  before  he 
answered,  at  this  totally  unexpected 
address.  Having  thus  floored  one 
of  her  adversaries,  and  seeing  the 
female  foe  more  voluble  and  ready, 
quite  prepared  to  answer  her,  Mr& 
Vincent  blandly  proceeded. 

"  And  this,  you  know,  Mrs.  Tozer, 
was  all  the  more  gratifying  to  me, 
because  I  was  not  quite  sure  that 
Arthur  had  done  wisely  in  choos- 
ing Garlingford.  His  dear  father 
had  so  many  friends  in  our  deno- 
mination, and  people  are  so  kind 
as  to  speak  of  my  boy  as  sucli  a 
rising  youni^  man.  Before  I  knew 
Garlingford,"  said  the  widow,  look- 
ing round  her  with  an  air  of  gentle 
superiority,  "I  used  to  regret  my 
son  had  not  accepted  the  invitation 
irom  Liverpool  Many  people  said 
to  me  that  his  talents  would  have 
had  so  much  more  room  there;  but 
I  am  reconciled  now,"  she  added, 
turning  her  mild   eyes   upon    Mrs. 
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FfgeoD,  who  showed  symptoms  of 
resistance.  ^*I  may  say  I  am  quite 
satisfied  now.  He  wonkl  have 
been  better  off.  and  had  more  op- 
portanity  of  making  himself  a  posi* 
tioo  in  Liverpool,  bat  what  is  that 
Id  comparison  with  the  attachment 
of  a  flock?" 

*'We)I,  indeed,  that's  jaet  the 
thiDg,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
vl)0  imagined  herself  addressed; 
'^we  art  fond  of  him.  I  always 
said  he  was  an  nncommon  nice 
young  man;  and  if  he  was  bat  to 
settle  down '* 

"That  will  oome  in  time,"  said 
the  minister's  mother,  graciously; 
"and  I  am  glad,  for  my  part,  that 
be  has  been  away,  for  it  shows  me 
how  his  dear  people  feel  towards 
him;  and  though  he  wonld  have 
been,  of  course,  better  off  in  Liver- 
pool, I  would  never  consider  .that 
Id  comparison.  They  still  want  to 
have  him,  yon  know,  and  keep 
writing  me  letters,  and  him  too,  I 
don't  doubt;  but  ailer  what  I  have 
seen,  I  could  neur  advise  him  to 
break  the  link  that  lias  been  form- 
ed here.  The  connection  between 
pastor  and  people  is  a  sacred  tie; 
it  shouUl  ntfter  be  broken,"  said 
Mr*.  Vincent,  with  mild  grandeur, 
'^for  anything  so  poor  as  a  money 
object ;  but  /  my  dear  boy  is  far 
above  any  such  consideration  as 
that." 

"Ahl"  said  Mrs.  Pigeon,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath  of  involuntary 
awe  and  admiration ;  ^^  and  I  don't 
doubt  as  the  pastor  would  have  been 
a  deal  better  off  in  Liverpool,"  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  quite  over- 
powered by  that  master-stroke. 

^*Ii's  a  deal  bigger  a  place,"  sug- 
nsted  Mrs.  Tozer;  ^^and  grander 
inlka,  I  don't  have  a  doubt,"  she 
too  added,  after  an  interval.  This 
new  idea  took  away  their  breath. 

''But,  ah!  what  is  that  to  affec- 
tion f '  said  Arthur's  artful  mother, 
*^when  a  minister  has  the  love  of 
his  flock!  My  dear  Mrs.  Pigeon, 
though  a  mother  is  naturally  anxi- 
ous for  her  son, 'nothing  on  earth 
would  induce  me  to  advise  him  to 
break  such  a  tie  as  that!" 

^'And  indeed,   ma'am,   it's  as  a 


Ohristian  mother  should  act,"  gasp- 
ed the  poulterer's  subdued  wife. 
Mrs.  Brown  made  a  little  movement 
of  adminng  assent,  much  impressed 
with  the  fine  sentiment  of  the  mi- 
nister's mother.  Phoebe  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  Mr. 
Beecher  found  it  was  time  for  his 
train.  "  Tell  Vincent  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  been  of  use  to  him.  We 
were  all  delighted  in  'Omerton  to 
hear  of  liim  making  such  an  'it," 
said  Mr.  Beecher,  friendly  but  dis- 
comfited. He  made  his  leave-taking 
all  round,  before  Mrs.  Vincent,  at 
the  height  of  victory,  rose  and  went 
her  way.  Then  she,  too,  shook 
hands,  and  blandly  parted  with  the 
astonished  'Women.  They  remained 
behind,  and  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether, much  subdued,  over  this  to- 
tally new  light.  She  departed,  gently 
victorious.  This  little  demonstra- 
tion had  done  her  good.  When  she 
got  out  into  the  street,  however,  she 
fell  down  again  into  those  depths  of 
despair  out  of  which  she  had  risen 
so  bravely  for  Arthur's  sake.  She 
began  to  plan  how  she  and  Susan 
could  go  away — not  to  Lonsdale— 
never  again  to  Lonsdale — but  to 
some  unknown  place,  and  hide  their 
shamestricken  heads.  She  was  so 
weary  and  sick  in  her  heart,  it  was 
almost  a  comfort  to  think  of  creeping 
into  'some  comer,  taking  her  poor 
darling  into  her  arms,  healing  those 
dreadful  wounds  of  hers,  hiding 
her  from  the  sight  of  men.  This 
was  what  they  must  do  as  soon  as 
her  dearest  child  came  back — ^go  to 
Scotland,  perhaps,  or  into  the  pri- 
mitive south  country,  wliere  nobody 
knew  them,  or  — •  but  sottly,  who 
was  this  I' 

A  new  claim  upon  the  overworked 
anxious  soul.  At  the  door  of  her 
son's  house  stood  a  carriage*-an 
open  carriage — luxurious  and  hand- 
some, with  two  fine  horses  impa- 
tiently pawing  the  air,  and  a  very 
fine  footman  at  the  door,  talking  to 
the  little  maid.  Within  the  car- 
riage, the  same  beautiful  young  wo- 
man whom  Mrs.  Vincent  remembered 
to  have  seen  waving  a  lovely  hand 
to  Arthur.  No  doubt  it  was  Lady 
Western.    The  beauty  did   not  b^ 
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wilder  Mrs.  Vincent  as  she  had  be- 
wildered Mrs.  Vincent's  son;  bat, 
with  a  thrill  of  mingled  pride,  ad- 
miratioD,  and  disapproval,  she  has- 
tened forward  at  sight  of*  her.  Oonld 
she  be  asking  for  Arthur?  —  and 
would  Arthur  have  ventured  to  love 
that  lovely  creature  in  her  radiance 
of  wealth  and  rank?  With  a  mo- 
ther's involuntary  self-delusion  Mrs. 
Vincent  looked  at  the  beautiful  vi- 
sion as  at  Arthur^s  possible  bride, 
and  was  proud  and  displeased  at  the 
same  moment;  proud,  that  any- 
thing BO  lovely  and  splendid  was  to 
fall  to  her  son's  lot — disapproving, 
that  Arthur's  chosen  should  offer  a 
mark  of  favour  even  to  Arthur,  so 
much  more  decided  th&n  accorded 
with  the  widow's  old-fashioned  no- 
tion of  what  became  a  woman.  Mrs. 
Vincent  did  not  think  of  the  other 
figure  by  Lady  Western's  side — a 
man  of  great  ^height,  very  slight,  and 
rapid  in  his  movement^),  with  a  long 
brown  beard,  and  thoughtful  eyes — 
eyes  which  lightened  up  and  became 
as  keen  as  they  were  dreamy,  when- 
ever occasion  arose.  Why  should 
the  widow  look  at  him?  She  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  This  once 
in  their  life  they  were  to  come  into 
momentary  contact — never  more. 

"Mr.  Vincent  ain't  at  home — ^but 
oh,  look  year  I — here's  his  mother  as 
can  tell  you  better  nor  me,"  cried 
the  hidf-Mghteued  maid  at  the 
door. 

^'  His  mother?"  said  the  beautiful 
creature  in  the  carriage;  she  had 
alighted  in  a  moment,  and  was  by 
Mrs.  Vincent's  side — "Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Vincent's  mother  I  I 
am  Lady  Western — he  has  told  you 
of  me?''  she  said^  taking  the  widow's 
hand :  ^^  take  us  m,  please,  and  let  us 
talk  to  you — ^we  will  not  tease  you 
— we  have  something  important  to 
say." 

"Important  to  ns — ^not  to  Mrs, 
Vincent,"  said  the  gentleman  who 
followed  her,  a  remarkable  figure,  in 
his  loose  light-coloured  morning 
dress;  and  his  eyes  fell  with  a 
remorseful  pity  upon  the  widow, 
standing,  drawn-back  and  self  re- 
strained, upon  the  ground  of  her 
conscious  misery,  not  knowing  whe- 


ther to  hope  that  they  brought  her 
news,  or  to  steel  herself  into  a  com- 
monplace aspect  of  civility.  This 
man  had  a  heart;  he  looked  from 
the  brilliant  creature  before  him,  all 
flushed  and  radiant  with  her  own 
happiness,  to  the  little  woman  by 
her  side,  in  her  pitifpl  widow's  dress, 
in  her  visible  paleness  and  despera- 
tion of  self-control.  It  was  he  who 
had  brought  Lady  Western  here  to 
put  his  own  innocence  beyond 
doubt,  but  the  cruelty  of  that  selfish 
impulse  struck  him  now  as  he  saw 
them  stand  together.  "Important 
to  us— not  to  Mrs.  Vincent,"  he  said 
again,  taking  off  his  hat  to  her  with 
devout  respect. 

"  Ah,  yes  I  to  us,"  said  Lady  West- 
em,  looking  up  .to  him  with  a  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  love  and  happi- 
ness. Then  the  pretty  tender- 
hearted creature  changed  her  look, 
and  composed  her  countenance  into 
sympathy.  "I  am  so  sorry  for 
you,  dear  Mrs.  Vincent!"  she  said, 
with  the  saddest  voice.  At  this 
the  widow  on  her  part  started,  and 
was  recalled  to  herself. 

"I  am  a  stranger  in  Carlingford," 
said  the  mild  little  woman,  drawing 
up  her  tiny  figure.  "  I  do  not  know 
what  has  procured  me  this  pleasure— 
but  all  my  son's  friends  are  welcome 
to  me.  I  will  show  you  the  way 
up- stairs,"  she  continued,  going  up 
before  them  vdth  the  air  of  dignity 
which,  after  the  hard  battles  and 
encounters  and  bitter  wounds  of 
this  day,  became  the  heroic  little 
figure.  She  sent  Mary,  who  started 
up  in  dismay  at  her  entrance,  into 
another  room,  and  gave  Lady  West- 
ern a  chair,  but  herself  continued 
standing,  always  the  conservator  of 
Arthur's  honour.  If  Arthur  loved 
her,  who  was  this  man?  why  did 
such  glances  pass  between  them? 
Mrs.  Vincent  stood  erect  before 
Lady  Western,  and  did  not  yield 
even  to  the  winning  looks  for  which 
poor  Arthur  would  have  given  his 
Hfe. 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Vincent,  I  am  bo 
sorry  for  you!"  said  Lady  Western 
again;  "I know  it  alL  and  it  makes 
my  heart  bleed  to  think  of  it.  I 
will  be  your  friend  and  yonr  daugh- 
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ter's  friend  as  long  as  I  live,  if  yon  was   so  crnel  as   to   think  of  my- 

will  let  me.    Oh,  don^t  shut  yoor  seli^    and    that    yon    wonld    prove 

heart  against  met    Mr.  Vincent  trnsts  it  was  another    who  had    assumed 

oMi  and  so   most  yon;    and  I  am  my  name.     Forgive   me — ^it   was  I 

heartbrokea  to  think  all  that    yon  who  hrongl^t   Lady   Western  here; 

most  have  gone  through "  and  if  either  of  us  can  serve  yoo, 

"Stop!"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  with  a  or  your  daughter— or  yoor  sou — '' 
gasp.  *'I — I  cannot  tell— what  you  added  Ford  ham,  turning  red,  and 
raeao,"  she  articulated  with  diffi-  looking  round  at  his  heaotiful  corn- 
eal^, holding  by  the  table  to  support  panion 

herBelf,  but  looking  with  unflinch-        Mrs.  Vincent    flould    bear  it  no 

isg  eyes   in   her   new   persecutor's  longer.    She  made  a  hasty  gesture 

face.  of  impatience,  and  pointed   to  the 

^  Ob,  don't  shut  your  heart  against  door.  "  I  am  not  wall  enough,  nor 
me  I'*  cried  the  young  dowager,  with  happy  enough,  to  be  civiy  cried 
gsnoine  tears  in  her  lovely  eyes.  Arthur's  mother ;  ^'  we  want  no- 
**  This  gentleman  was  with  Mr.  Vin-  thing — ^nothing."  Her  voice  failed 
cent  yesterday — he  came  up  here  this  her  in  this  unlooked-for  exa^pera- 
moroing'.  lie  is — ^Mr.  Fordbam."  tion.  A  few  bitter  tears  came  well- 
She  broke  off  abruptly  with  a  terri-  ing  up  hot  to  her  eyes.  It  was 
fied  cry.  But  Mrs.-  Vincent  had  not  very  different  from  the  stupor  of 
died  or  fainted  standing  rigid  there  agony— it  was  a  blaze  of  shortlived 
before  her,  as  the  soft  creature  passion,  which  almost  relieved,  by  its 
thought.  Her  eyes  had  only  taken  sense  of  resentment  and  indignation, 
that  blank  lustreless  gaze,  because  a  heart  worn  out  with  other  emo- 
the  force  of  emotion  beneath  was  too  tions.  Fordham  himself,  filled  with 
roQch  for  them,  and  inexpressible,  componction,  led  Lady  Western  to 
£vdo  in  that  extremity,  it  was  in  the  door;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
the  widow's  heart,  wrung  to  despera-  kind,  foolish*  heart  of  the  young 
tion,  to  keep  her  standing-ground  beauty  to  leave  this  poor  woman  in 
of  assumed  ignorance,  and  not  to  peace.  She  came  back  and  seized 
know  w^hat  this  sudden  offer  of  Mrs.  Vincent's  trembling  hands  in 
^ymoathy  could  mean.  her  own ;   she  begged  to  be  allowed 

^Ido  not  know — ^the  gentleman,"  to  stay  to  comfort  her;  ehe  would 

she  add,  slowly,  trying  to  make  the  have  kissed  the  widow,  who  drew 

fthadow  of   a    curtsy    to    him.    ^^  I  back,  and,  half  fainting  with  fatigue 

am  sorry  to  seem  uncivil ;  but  I  am  and  excitement,  still  kept  her  erect 

tired  and  anxious.    What — ^what  did  position  by  the  table.    Finally,  ehe 

yon  want  of  me?''  she  asked,  in  a  went  away  in  tears,  no  other  means 

little    outburst     of     uncontrollable  of    showing    her   sympathy    being 

petolaoce,    which    comforted    Lady  practicable.    Mrs.   Vincent  dropped 

Western.    It     was    a  very    natural  down  on  her  knees  beside  the  table  as 

qaestion.     Surely,  in    tliis    forlorn  soon  as  she  was  alone,  and  leaned 

room,  where  she  had  passed  so  many  her  aching,  throbbing  bead  upon  it. 

wretched  hours,  her  privacy  might  Oh  dreadful    lingering    day,    which 

have   been    sacred ;    and    she   was  was     not     yet    half    gone !       Un- 

jeakiQs  and  angry  at  the    sight    of  consciously  groans  of  suffering,  low 

Fordham    for    Arthur's    sake.      It  but  repeated,  came  out  of  her  heart, 

was  another  touch  in  the  universal  The    sound     brought    Mary,    with 

misery.    Slie  looked  at  Lady  West-  whom  no  concealment  was  possible. 

era's  beauty  with  an  angry  heart,  and  who  gave  what  attendance  and 

Fur  these  two,  who  ventured  to  come  what   svmpathy  she    might  to  her 

to  her  in  tiieir  happing  affronting  mistress  s    grievous    trouble.     Per- 

her  anguish,  was  Arthur's  heart  to  be  haps  the  work  of  this  dreadful  day 

broken  too?  was    less    hard    than   the    vigil  to 

^We  wanted — our  own  ends,"  said  which  the  mother  had  now  to  nerve 

Fordham,     coming     forward.      '^  I  her  heart. 
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"W^as  it  possible  tLat  she  had  slept  ? 
A  moment  ago  and  it  was  daylight — 
a  red  snnset  afternoon :  now  the 
pale  half  light,  struggling  iwith  the 
black  darkness,  fillca  the  apartment. 
She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  where 
Mary  had  laid  her,  and  by  her 
side,  npon  a  chair  within  her  reach, 
was  some  tea  nntasted,  which  Mary 
most  have  brought  after  she  had 
fallen  into  that  momentary  slumber. 
The  fire  burned  brightly,  with  oc- 
casional little  outbreaks  of  flame. 
Such  a  silence  seemed  in  the  house 
— silence  that  crept  and  shuddered 
—  and  to  think  she  should  have 
slept! 

The   night   had  found  covert    in 
all  the  corners,  so  dark  they  were ; 
but  one  pale  line  of  light  came  from 
the  window,  and  the  room  had  a 
little  ruddy  centre  in  the  fire.    Mrs. 
Vincent,  in  the  poignant  anguish  of 
her  awakening,   grew  saperstitious ; 
some    other    breath  —  some    other 
presence— seemed   irt  the  room  be- 
sides her  own.    She  called  "  Mary," 
but  there  was  no  answer.     In  her 
excited  condition  anything  was  pos- 
sible —  the    bounds    of    the    living, 
world  and  the  possible  seemed  gone 
for  ever.    She  might  see  anything — 
hear  anything — in  the  calm  of  her 
desperation.    She  got  up,  and  has- 
tily lighted  the  candle  which  stood 
on  the  table.    As  she  looked  over 
the  little  light  a  great  cry  escaped 
her.     What  was  it?    rising  darkly, 
rising  slowly,  out  of  the  shadows  in 
which   it    had    been    crouching,    a 
huddled  indistinct  figure.    Oh  God  1 
not  Susan !    not  her  child  1     As  it 
rose  slowlv  facing  her,  the  widow 
cried  aloud  once  more,  and  put  her 
hand  over    her   eyes   to   shut    out 
the  dreadful  vision.    Qhastly  white, 
with  fixed  dilated  eyes — wiih  a  figure 
dilated  and  grandiose— like  a  statue 
stricken  into  marble,  raised  to  gran- 
deur—could it  be  Susan  who  stood 
there,   without  a  word,    without  a 
movement,  only  with  a  blank  dark 
gaze  at  the  horrified  woman,  wiio 
dared  not  meet  those  dreadful  eyes  ? 
When  life  rallied  in  Mss.  Vincent's 


horror-stricken  hearty  she"  went  to 
the  ghastly  crealnre,  and  put  warm 
arms  round  it,  and  called  it  Susan ! 
Sosan  I  Had  it  any  consciousness  at 
all,  this  dreadful  ghost?  had  it  come 
from  another  world  ?  The  mother 
kissed  it  with  lips  that  woke  do 
answer — held  it  motionless  in  her 
trembling  arms.  She  cried  agais 
aloud  —  a  great  outcry — no  longer 
fearing  anything.  What  were  ap- 
pearances now  ?  If  it  was  Susan,  it 
was  Susan  dead  whom  she  held,  all 
unyielding  and  terrible,  in  her  warm 
human  arms. 

Mary  heard,  and  came  with  excla- 
mations  of    terror    and    sympathy. 
They  got  her  between  them  to  the 
fire,    and    chafed    her    chill     bands 
and  feet.      Nobody  knew  how    she 
had   got  in,    where  she  had    come 
from ;    no    one  was  with    her — no 
one  had  admitted    her.    She  sat  a 
marble  woman  in  the  chair  where 
they    had    placed    her,    unresistant, 
only    gazing,    gazing — turning     her 
awful  eyes  after   her   mother.     At 
last  she    drew    some  long    gasping 
breaths,  and,  with  a  shudder  which 
shook  her   entire  frame,  seemed  to 
come    to    herself.    ^^  I    am    Sasan 
Vincent,"    said    the    awful    ghost. 
No  tears,  nor  crief,  nor  wild  pres- 
sure   of    her    mother's    arms,     nor 
entreaties  poured  into  her  cold   ear, 
could    extract     any    other    words. 
Mrs.  Vincent  lost  her  self-possession  : 
she    rushed    out   of    the  room    for 
remedies  —  rung   the    bell  —  called 
for  Arthur  in  a  voice  of  despair — 
could  nobody  help  her,  even  in  this 
horrible    crisis  ?      When    she     had 
roused    the    house    she   recollected 
herself,  and  shut  the  door  upon  the 
wondering  strangers,  and    returned 
once   more   to   her    hopeless   task. 
"  Oh,  Mary  I  what  are  we  to  do  ? 
Ob,   Susan,  my  child,   my   darling! 
speak    to  your  poor  mother,*'  cried 
the  widow ;  but  the  marble  figure  in 
the  chair,  which  was  Susan,  made 
no  reply.    It  began  to  shiver  with 
dreadful  trembling  fits  —  to  be  oon- 
Yulsed    with     long     gasping    aobc 
"I   am — Susan — Susan    YiDoent" — 
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it  said  at  internals,  with  a  pitifal 
itantioiL  The  sight  of  her  daagh- 
ter  ia  this  frightfal  oondition,  oom- 
ing  after  all  her  fatigue  and  strain 
of  excitement,  nnnerved  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent oompletely.  She  had  locked 
the  door  in  her  sadden  dismay. 
She  was  kneeling,  clasping  Sasan's 
knees  —  wasting  vain  adjurations 
upon  her — driven  hejond  hope,  be- 
jond  sense,  heyond  capacity.  Lit- 
tle rustic  Mary  had  all  the  weight 
of  the  emergency  thrown  upon  her 
shoulders.  It  was  she  who  called 
to  the  oorions  landlady  outside  to 
send  for  the  doctor,  and  who 
managed  to  get  Susan  put  into  her 
mother's  hed.  When  they  had  sue- 
oeeded  in  laying  her  down  there, 
i  long  interval,  that  seemed  like 
years,  passed  before  Dr.  Rider 
cime.  The  bed  was  opposite  the 
window,  through  which  the  pale 
nys  of  the  twilight  were  still 
trembling.  The  candle  on  the 
other  side  showed  Mrs.  Vincent 
walking  about  the  room  wringing 
her  hands,  now  and  then  coming 
to  the  beds|de  to  look  at  the  nn- 
oonsebus  form  there,  rent  by  those 
gasping  8ob3,  uttering  those  dread- 
ful words.  Mary  stood  crying  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  As  for  the 
widow,  her  eyes  were  tearless— rher 
heart  in  an  intolerable  fever  of  suf- 
fering. She  could  not  bear  it.  She 
said  aloud  she  could  not  bear  it — 
she  could  not  bear  itl  Then  she 
returned  again  to  call  vainly  upon 
her  child,  her  child  1  Her  strength 
had  given  way — she  had  spent  all 
her  reserves,  and  had  nothing  to 
resist  this  unexpected  climax  of 
misery. 

It  was  qoite  dark  when  Dr.  Bider 
ctme.  Mary  held  the  candle  for 
him  as  he  felt  Suaan^s  pulse,  and 
examined  her  wide-open  eyes.  The 
doctor  knew  nothing  about  her  any 
more  than  if  he  had  not  been  a 
doctor.  He  said  it  must  have  been 
9ome  dreadful  mental  shock,  with 
inqniring  looks  at  Mrs.  Vincent, 
who  began  to  recover  herself.  He 
pot  back  the  heavy  locks  of  golden 
brown  hair,  which  had  been  loosen- 
ed down  (rom  Susan's  head,  and 
said  he  waa  afraid  there  was  pres- 


sure on  the  brain.  What  could  he 
say? — he  knew  nothing  more  about 
it.  He  left  some  simple  directions, 
said  he  would  send  some  medicine, 
and  took  Mrs.  Vincent  into  a  corner 
to  ask  what  it  was.  ^'  Some  severe 
mental  shock?"  asked  Dr.  Rider; 
but,  before  she  could  reply,  a  cab 
drove  rapidly  up  to  the  door,  and 
sounds  of  a  sudden  arrival  were 
audible  in  the  house.  '^  Ob,  doctor, 
thank  God,  my  son  is  come — ^now 
I  can  bear  it,"  said  the  widow.  Dr. 
Bider,  who  was  of  a  compassionate 
nature,  waited  with  pitying  eye  s 
till  the  minister  should  come  up, 
and  went  to  take  another  look  at 
the  patient,  relieved  to  think  he 
conld  speak  to  her  brother,  instead 
of  racking  her  mother^s  heart  Mrs. 
Vincent  grew  calm  in  the  sudden 
consolation  of  thinking  Arthur  at 
hand.  She  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
side, with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door,  yearning  for  her  son,  the 
only  living  creature  from  whom  she 
conld  have  entire  sympatbv.  Was 
it  necessary  that  they  should  speak 
so  loudly  as  they  came  up-stairs? 
— <K>uld  he  be  bringing  a  stranger 
with  him  to  Sasan's  sickroom?  Her 
heart  began  to  beat  louder  witii 
mingled  expectation  and  displea- 
sure. It  was  not  like  Arthur — and 
there  was  no  sound  of  his  voice  in 
the  noise  that  swept  up  the  stairp. 
She  rose  up  instinctively  as  the 
footsteps  approached-^heavy  steps, 
not  like  her  son's.  Then  the  door 
was  thrown  open.  It  was  not  Ar- 
thur who  stood  upon  the  dim 
threshold.  It  was  a  stranger  in  a 
rough  travelling  coat,  excited,  reso- 
lute, full  of  his  own  errand.  He 
made  a  stride  into  the  room  to  the 
bedside,  thrusting  Mrs.  Vincent 
aside^  not  wittingly,  but  because 
she  was  in  his  way.  Mary  stood  at 
the  other  side  with  the  doctor, 
holding  up  the  one  pale  candle, 
which  threw  a  flickering  light  upon 
the  marble  white  figure  on  the  bed, 
and  the  utter  consternation  and 
surprise  in  Dr.  Rider's  face.  Mrs. 
Vincent,  too  [much  alarmed  and 
astonished  to  ofier  any  resistance, 
followed  the  man  who  had  thus 
entered  into  her   sanctuary  of  au- 
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gnisb.  He  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  thoQgb  nobody  else  did.  He 
went  straight  forward  to  the  bed, 
and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  lay 
*  it  on  Susan's  shoulder.  "  Yon're 
wanted,  Miss,"  said  the  stranger. 
**  Oome — I  ain't  agoing  to  be  hard 
on  yon — don't  make  no  row.  Time 
enough  to  be  sick  where  you're  going. 
l*ve  come  after  you  every  step,  and 
yon  aiu'i  clever  enough  to  deceive 
me. 

Mrs.  Vincent  rushed  forward  to 
him,  and  seized  the  fellow  by  the  arm. 
"Leave  the  room,"  she  cried  with 
andden  passion**^^^  He  has  made  some 
impudent  mistake,  doctor.  God  help 
me ! — will  you  let  my  child  be  insult- 
ed ?  Leave  the  room,  air — leave  the 
room,  I  say !  This  is  my  daughter, 
Miss  Vincent,  lying  here.  Mary,  ring 
the  bell — ^he  must  be  turned  out  of 
the  room.  Doctor,  doctor,  yon  are 
a  man ;  you  will  never  let  my  child 
be  insulted  because  her  brother  is 
away." 

*'  What  does  this  mean  ?"  cried  Dr. 
Rider—*'  go  outside  and  I  will  come 
and  speak  to  yon.  Miss  Vincent  is  in 
a  most  dangerous  state — perhaps  dy- 
ing.   Do  yon  know  her ^" 

"Know  her,  doctor!  you  are 
speaking  of  my  child,"  cried  Mrs. 
Vincent,  who  faced  the  intruder  with 
'blazing  eyes.  Tbe  man  held  his 
ground,  not  impertinently,  but  with 
steadiness. 

*'  I  know  her  fast  enongb,"  he  said ; 
*'  I've  tracked  her  every  step  of  the 
way ;  not  to  hurt  the  lady's  feelings, 
I  can't  help  what  I'm  doing,  sir.  It's 
murder; — ^I  can't  let  her  out  o'  my 
sight." 

Mrs.  Vincent  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether with  a  gra^sp  of  desperation. 
*'What  is  murder?"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  echoed  through  the  room. 
The  doctor,  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  repeated  the  same  question. 
Murder  1  it  seemed  to  ring  through 
tbe  shuddering  house. 

"  it's  hard  upon  a  lady,  not  to 
say  her  mother,"  said  the  man, 
compassionately ;  ''  but  I  have  to 
do  my  duty.  I  have  to  arrest 
Bosan  Vincent  for  wilful  murder. 
I  came  off  afore  the  crowner  had  sat ; 
but  there  wasn't  no  doubt  it  would 


be  brought  in  wilful.  Don't  fret, 
ma'am,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  of 
pity,  ^'  tliem  young  and  pretty  ones 
get  off  sometimes;  and,  to  be  sure,  it 
ain't  proved  again  her  yet ;  but  I  must 
do  my  duty.  tSbe  coine  here  in  her 
senses,  and  it's  suspicious  to  be  took 
so  sudden.  I  daren't  let  her  out  of  mj 
sight" 

There  was  a  dreadful  pause.  Mrs. 
Vincent  looked  up  at  the  two  men 
before  her  with  a  heart-rending  ap- 
peal in  her  eyes.  Would  anybody 
tell  her  what  it  meant? — would 
nobody  interfere  for  Susan?  She 
moaned  aloud  inarticulate  in  ber 
voiceless  misery.  "  And  Arthur  is  not 
here  1"  was  the  outcry  which  at  last 
hurst  from  her  heart.  8he  was  be- 
yond feeling  what  this  was— ber 
senses  were  confused  with  extremity 
of  suffering.  8he  only  felt  that  an- 
other blow  had  been  dealt  at  ber, 
and  that  Arthur  was  not  here  to 
help  to  bear  it.  Then  the  stranger, 
who  had  put  himself  so  horribly  in 
possession  of  Susan's  sickroom, 
once  more  began  to  speak.  The 
widow  could  not  tell  what  he  said 
— ^the  voice  rang  itt*her  ears  like  a 
noise  of  unmeaning'  sound,  but  it 
stirred  her  to  a  flush  of  female 
passion,  as  violent  as  it  was  short- 
lived. She  sprang  forward  and 
took  hold  of  his  arm  with  ber 
white  little  trembling  hand:  ^^  Kot 
here-^not  here  I"  cried  the  mother 
in  her  passion.  With  her  feeble 
force  excited  into  something  irre- 
sistible, she  put  tbe  astonisbed 
stranger  out  of  the  room  before  be 
knew  what  she  was  doing.  If  an 
infant  had  done  it  the  man  could 
not  have  been  more  utterly  aston- 
ished. Outside,  the  people  of  tbe 
house  were  standing  m  an  excited 
group.  She  thrust  the  dreadful 
messenger  of  justice  out  with  those 
hands  that  shook  with  tremors  of 
anguish  and  Meakness.  She  abut 
the  door  upon  him  with  all  ber 
feeble  strength,  locked  it,  put  a 
chair  against  it;  then  she  stum- 
bled and  iell  as  she  stretched  out 
for  another—fell  down  upon  ber 
knees,  poor  soul!  and  remained  so, 
forgetting,  as  it  seemed,  how  she 
came  there,  and   gradually,    by  in- 
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stinet,  putting  together  the  bands 
which  trembled  like  leaves  in  the 
wind— "Lord,  lordP'  cried  the 
mother,  ho?ering  on  the  wild  verge 
between,  passion  and  insensibility. 
Siie  called  Him  by  name  only  as 
ntter  anguish  only  knows  how ;  she 
had  notliing  to  tell  Him ;  she  oonld 
odIj  call  opon  Him  by  His  name. 

Dr.  Rider  took  the  half-insensible 
form  op  in  his  arms  and  carried 
ber  to  the  bedside,  where  Snsan 
snll  lay  motionless  with  her  eyes 
wide  open,  in  an  awful  abstraction 
and  QDOonsdonsness.  He  put  Mrs. 
Vincent  tenderly  into  the  chair,  and 
held  the  hands  that  shook  with 
tbst  palsied  irrestrainable  tremor. 
"Xo  one  can  bring  her  to  life  but 
jou,*'  said  the  doctor,  turning  the 
face  of  the  miserable  mother  to- 
wards her  child.  *^She  has  kept 
ber  senses  till  she  reached  you; 
when  she  was  here  she  no  longer 
wanted  them;  she  has  left  her  life 
io  your  hands."  He  held  those 
hands  ^t  as  he  spoke;  pressed 
them  gently,  but  firmly;  repeated 
his  words  over  again.  "In  your 
hands,"  said  the  doctor  once  more, 
strock  to  bis  heart  with  horror 
and  pity.  Susan's  bare  beautiful 
arm  lay  on  the  coverlid,  white, 
roond  and  full,  like  marble.  The 
doctor,  who  had  never  seen  the  fair 
Saxon  girl  who  was  Mrs.  Yiocent's 
daughter  a  week  ^Igo,  thought  in 
his  heart  tbal^  this  full  developed 
form  and  face,  rapt  to  grandeur  by 
the  extremity  of  woe,  gave  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  accusation  he  bad 
jast  heard  with  so  much  horror. 
That  week  had  obliterated  Snsan^s 
soft  girlish  innocence  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  eighteen  years.  She 
was  a  grand  form  as  she  lay  there 
opon  that  bed — might  have  loved  to 
desperation— fallen---killed.  Unoon- 
sciooaly  he  uttered  aloud  the  thought 
in  bis  heart — '^  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  she  should  die  I'' 

Then  the  mother  rose.  Once 
mora^her  painful  senses  came  back 
to  the  woman  who  was  still  the 
minister's  mother,  and,  even  in  this 
hideous  dream  of  misery,  had  not 
fonptien  the  habits  of  her  life. 
^  When  my  son  comes  he  will  settle 


it  all,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent  "  I  expect 
him — ^any  time — he  may  come  any 
minute.  Some  one  bos  made — ^a 
mistake.  I  don^t  kupw  what  tliat 
man  said ;  but  he  has  made — a 
mistake,  doctor.  My  son,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, will  see  to  all  tbat.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us.  Tell  ine 
what  we  are  to  do  for  my  child.  Gut 
off  her  hair?  Oh  yea,  yes,  any- 
thing! I  don't  mind  it,  though  rt 
is  a  sacrifice.  She  has  had — a — a 
great  fright,  doctor.  She  could  not 
tell  me  particulars.  When  her  bro- 
ther comes  home,  we  will  hear 
all — '*  said  the  widow,  looking  with 
a  jealous  gaze  in  his  eyes  to  see  if 
he  believ^  her.  fhe  scene  alto- 
gether overcame  Dr.  Eider.  He 
turned  away  and  went  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  took  a  glass 
of  water  from  the  table  before  he 
could  answer  her  or  meet  that  ap- 
peal. Then  he  soothed  her  as  he 
host  could  with  directions  about 
Susan.  He  went^way  immediately 
to  come  back  in  an  hour,  if  perhaps 
there  might  be  any  change — so  he 
said;  but,  in  reality,  ho  wanted  to 
escape,  to  hear  this  dreadful  story, 
to  think  what  was  best.  Friend- 
less, with  nobody  near  to  protect 
them,  and  the  officer  of  justice 
waiting  at  the  door,  what  Wero 
these  women  to  do?  perhaps  death 
waited  closer  than  the  visible  mes- 
senger of  fate.  Would  it  be  well  to 
stay  that  more  merciful  executioner 
on  his  way? 

The  doctor  found  the  ofiioer  oat- 
side  the  door,  waiting,  not  without 
pity,  at  his  post  He  heard  what 
was  this  man's  version  of  the  strange 
tragedy — strange,  and  yet  not  un- 
familiar to  human  ears.  The  youn<2:  * 
woman  had  been  betrayed  and 
ruined.  In  wild  vengeance  and 
misery  she  had  seized  one  of  her 
seducer's  pistols  and  shot  him 
through  the  head — such  was  the 
story.  And  now  she  had  fled  from 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  tracked 
step,  by  step  by  the  avenger.  The 
whole  house  was  in  a  tumult,  as 
may  be  supposed.  The  indignant 
landlady, /Svho  was  a  member  of 
Salem,  could  scarcely  be  prevented 
going    ^into     the    jealously  -  closed 
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room  and  turniDg  out  the  unhappy  air.     A  convnlsiYe  shudder  shook 

criminal.      Another    lodger,  a  ner-  her    frame.       She     threw     herself 

VOU8  woman,  had  already  collected  over  on  her  face  with  a  cry  of  bor- 

her  goods    to  fly  from    the    place,  ror,  far  more  than  a  match,  in  her 

Outside,    a    crowd     was    collected  strength  of  yonth  and  passion,  for 

round    the    door.        Mnrder  I     the  the  agitated    arms    that   hdd    her. 

dreadful  word    passed   from  lip  to  "Mother,    mother,    mother!     it    is 

lip.      It  thrilled  half  through  Oar-  his    Wood!    it   is   his   life  I"    cried 

lingford    before  an  hour  was  past,  that   despairing    voice.      The    con- 

liVhen    the    doctor    had    persuaded  fused  bed,  the  convulsed  frame,  the 

the    hesitating   policeman    tliat   his  flowing    blood,   all    pitifully  lighted 

prisoner    could    not    be    removed,  up  by  Mary's  candle,  made  up   of 

and    he    sent    a   message    by    the  themselves    a   scene    like    murder; 

telegraph  that  he  had  secured  her,  and  Dr.  Rider  vainly  tried  to  forget 

the    messenger    could  scarcely  pass  the    dreadful    words    which    forced 

through    the    palpitating  throng  in  upon  his  mind   their  untimely  tes^ 

front  of  that  house  hitherto  so  irre-  timony.    He  shuddered  at  the  touch 

proachable.      Its    mistress  sat  sob-  of  that  white  woman's  hand  as  he 

b'ng  in  the  hall,  wringing  her  hands  bound  up.  tlie  wounded  arm.      He 

over    the    ruin    of   her  occupation,  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  pallid 

Already    Tozer    had    set   out   from  grandeur  of  the  stricken  face.      In 

his  shop,  red  "with  anger,  to  put  a  spite    of    himself,    horror    mingled 

stop   to  such   a  rumour,   or  to  dis-  with    his   pity.       A    heavier    stain 

own  all  connection    with  this  dis-  was  upon  her  than    those  crimson 

graceful  relation  of   the   minister's,  traces  on  her  pearly  skin.      Other 

And  still  Arthur  bad  not  appeared  words    followed   in    an    incoherent 

to  stand  by  the  miserable  women  in  stream.      Fever   of  the   heart  and 

this  horrible  climax  of  fate.  brain    burning   up    into    consuming 

TV'hen  the  doctor  went   back  to  frenzy    had    seized    upon    this    lost 

the    room    where    Susan    was,    he  creature,  who  was  no  'longer  a  girl 

found    Mrs.  Vincent   in  a  state  of  or  innocent.     Ere  long  they  had  to 

agitated    activity.      Mary    and    she  send  not  only  for  nurses,  but  men^ 

were  iiitting  about  the  room  moving  to  restrain  her  delirium.     She,  rav- 

lights*  before    Susan's  eyes,  making  ing  with  a  wild  madness  which  be- 

what    noises    they  could    with  the  trayed  in  every  wandering  exclama- 

furniture,  keeping  a  fantastic  com-  tion  th«  horror  upon  her  soul,  lay 

motion  about  the  bed.     ^^She  stir-  desperate   in  the  room  which  had 

red,  doctor,  and  we  were  trying  to  enclosed     for    so    many    lingering 

rouse  her,"   said    the    widow,   who  hours  her  mother's  anguish  of  sus- 

had    put    everything    but    Susan's  pense    and    fear.      With    only    one 

bodily  extremity  from  her  eyes  at  thin  wail  between,  her  pursuer  sat 

the  moment.    The  doctor,  who  was  pricking  his  quick  ears,  sorry,  yet 

desperate,    and    whoso    heart   was  watchful,  noting  down  what  words 

moved,  resorted   to  desperate  mea-  he  caugbt,  intent  that  his  prisoner 

gures.      He    gathered    them    about  should  not  escape  him.    While,  out- 

tlie  bed,  set  Mrs.  Vincent  to  sup-  side,    the    crowd    collected    in    the 

port  the  insensible  form,  and  rais-  quiet    street    pointing    up    to    the 

ing  that  white  marble  arm  which  windows,  asking  each  other  if  ^^he" 

had    developed    into    such   glorious  or  "  she"  were  caught ;  waiting  with 

l)roportion,    touched     the     swollen  hopes  of  seeing  the  murderer  broueht 

blue  vein  with  his  lancet.    The  touch  out,  and   whispering   among  them- 

acted  like  magic.      In  another  mo-  selves    different    versions     of     the 

ment  she  had  struggled   up  out  of  dreadful  story.    Such  was  the  s^ne 

her    mother's    grasp,    and    thrown  upon    which    Arthur    Vincent,  not 

out  the  arm  from  which  the  blood  unwarned,    yet    incredulous,    came 

flowed,    up    above   her   h^ad :    the  suddenly  with  eyes  of  horror  and 

crimson   stream    caught    her    wild  wild  indignation  as  he  reached  his 

eye  as  she  raised  her  ann  in  the  own  door. 
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'^  What  I  a  raid  on  Skje  in  May  I  '^  spasmodic    attack.      And,    captain^ 

said  little  Noah  nazy,  rubbing  bis  your  steersman  has  taken  my  hint  in 

forehead,   and    looking   out    of   the  good  part,  and  is  really  attentive  to 

window  with  a  shudder  at  the  cold  his  duties:  a  little  while  ago,  must 

April  wind ;   "  I  hop©  at  any  rate  say  he  was  very  careless."    The  care- 

TOQ  won't  for^t  your  waterproofs  less  steersman,  however,  soon  brought 

and  onibrellas  V^    I  turned  fur  con-  us  into  the  Sound  of  Scalpa,  where  an 

»>]ation  to  Mrs.  Griskio.    ^'  Yon  will  unmannerly  whale  rose  up    in   the 

be  starvetl,'*  said  the  lady,  *^  unless  direct  course  of  the  vessel,  and  was 

joQ    can    digest    fried    rocks    and  absolutely   bumped   before  it  would 

'heather."     Hazy's    warning   seemed  take  the  hint  to  dive.    This  collision 

poor  and  mean  compared  to  this.  was  no  doubt  also  laid  to  the  score 

A  good  night's  rest  and  a  sunny  of    the    helmsman's    offences.      ^*  I 

moroiog  dispelled   these  gloomy  vi-  would  not  like  to  be  near  them  in  a 

aooa.     Despite    Qazy's    well-meant  small   poat,"   said    a   shrewd    Skye 

oooDsel,  every  morning  of  our  journey  farmer,   with    a   knowing    wink.    I 

to  Oban  broke  brighter  and  sunnier,  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  a  few 

The  cuckoo*s  note  sounded  joyously  hints  respecting  the  island  we  were 

io  the  valleys  of   the  Falloch,  the  about  to  invade. 
Dochart^  and   the  Urchy,  while  the        The  horse  we  had  with  us  was  well 

high  steady  flight  of  the  swallow  be-  adapted  for  Skye ;  but  our  new  ac- 

tokeoed  no  misgivings  in  its    little  quaintance  assured  us  he  would  be 

breast  as   to  heavy  atmosphere   or  worse  than  useless  in  Uist,  for  that 

marky  skies.  none  but  horses  of  the  country  are  • 

The  Glasgow  steamer  came  nine  safe   on  Uiose  islands.      When    the 

hoars  after  tiiue— no  great  surprise  to  native  horses  see  the  tides  coming  in, 

m  who   had    often    waited    much  they  will  ^*  gallop  like  fun"  of  their 

longer.     We    embarked    with    our  own  accord,  anil  are  sure  to  take  their 

horse   and    dogcart    without  much  masters   safe    from    the    quicksands 

trouble,  and  were  soon  slowly  pad-  and  flowing  tide,   whereas  stranger 

dling   up    the  Sound  of  Mull.    "I  horses  would  be  paralysed  with  ter- 

leU  you  what  it  is,  captain,^'  said  ror.    The  roads  in  these  low  sandy 

a  rosy   office-bearer    of   the    Sister  islands    lie   much    along    tide-water 

Charcb,  when   rounding    the   point  mark^  hence  it  is  no  uncommon  com- 

of  Ardnamurchan,   where    there    is  mencement  of  the  Sabbath  services 

always  a  jumbling  sea,  ^^  your  steer^^-  for  the  minister  to  announce  from 

man  is  bad,  radically  bad,  sir ;    ho  the  pulpit,  "  My  friends,  I  can  give 

makes  the  vessel  pitch  to  a  degree  but  a  very  short  address,  for  if  I 

I  had  no  conception  of  till  now. —  was    to    deliver    my   ordinary    ser- 

Ton  my  word  I  feel  very  queer ;  mon  the  tide  would  turn  before  the 

never  felt  so  in  my  life.*'    An  ex-  second  head  of  discourse,  and  it  would 

plosion  at  this  juncture  sufficiently  be  half-ebb  by  the  time  of  the  appli- 

ex{>laiQed    his    reverence's    feelings,  cation." 

'^Get  bim  a  class  of  prandy,"  said        As  we  were  now  close  to  Portree, 

the  West   Highland    captain.     The  and  the  tide  fast  receding,  I  had  some 

baat  was  soon  out  of  the  swell,  in  fears  whether  we  should  be  able  to 

smooth    water    again.      ^^'Fon    my  come    alongside    the    quay.       The 

word/'  recommenced  our  corpulent  skipper,  however,  kindly  endeavour- 

SoiisenacU,  ^  that  is  the  best  glass  of  ed    to  quiet  my  apprehensions,  by 

whisky"  (he  could  only  associate  the  assuring  me  that  if  the  tide  should 

mooQtains  with   the  mountain-dew)  be    too    low,  he    had    invented    an 

^'  1  ever  tasted,  and  it  has  already  excellent  way  of  landing  horses,  which 

completely  cured  ma  of   that  little  did  away  with  all  risk — viz.,  backing 
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tbem  over  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  Sabbath,    we   attended    the    parish 

certainly  a  most  agreeable  surprise  church.    A  stranger  preached.     The 

to  the  nnfortnnate  victim  to  find  him-  description  I  may  gite  in  the  words 

self    transformed     into    a    walrus  I  of    our    mountain    guide.      ^*He    is 

The  captain^s  plan  had  some  show  very  stopit  noo;  he  micht  ha*  been 

of  reason  in  it,  for  he  said  if  they  clever  when  he  was  young, — I  donH 

were  allowed  to  jump  into  tiie  sea  know/' 

head    foremost,    they    sank    much  The    waiter   at   Invergordon  had 

deeper,  and  the  water  rushed  with  given    me    a    like    account    of    the 

greater   force    into    their  eyes    and  former    minister   of    Roskeen,    who 

ears.    In  this  plight  they  are  often  continued  preaching  till  past  ninety, 

so  stupified  as  to  swim  off  to  sea  '*  Oh,  sir,  he  can't  preach ;  his  wife 

instead  of  to  land,  and  may  be  drown-  makes  the  sermons,  and  he  goes  up 

ed.      By  the  captain's  device  they  to    the    pulpit    and     tries."      The 

gain  their  swimming  powers  much  hospitality    of   these   Highland  and 

sooner,    and     having     their    heads  Island  ministers   is   worthy  of   ad<» 

clearer  they  make  for  the  shore  bs  miration,  and   in  former  days   was 

soon  as  they  rise.    Having  no  curio-  often    severely   taxed.     I    well    re- 

sity  to  try  this  experiment,  however,  member  in  my  boyhood  the  picta- 

I  entreated  him  to  make  for  the  quay,  resque    manse  of    Ltiss,   though    in 

which  he  managed  to  do    without  less     remote     regions,    filled     with 

much  trouble.  guests    all     summer.      Indeed,     no 

We    were   soon    on    the  way  to  strangers  of  distinction   would  have 

Dun  vegan,  a    distance    of    twenty-  missed  the   opportunity  of    inspect- 

tbree  miles  from  Portree ;  but  steep  ing    the    rare    botanical    collection 

hills     would      have     doubled     the  contained   in  the  manse  garden,  or 

journey,  had  it  not  been  for  the  glo-  of    becoming    acquainted    with   its 

rious    scenery    we  passed    through,  scholarly    and    scientific     possessor. 

Dunvegan    Inn    is    kept     by     the  The  hospitalities  of  the  manse  were, 

former  gamekeeper  of  Macleod.    He  however,  a  perpetual  souroe  of  ir- 

and  his  wife,  natives  of  Winchester,  ritation  to  the  drunken    innkeeper, 

retain  their  English  accent,   but  it  who  fancied  himself  robbed  of  his 

was  curious  to  hear  their  children  annual    harvest ;    and    one    nighty 

speak  Gaelic  perfectly,  and  English  when  the  manse  was  very  full  ana 

with   the  true  Skye  twang.     They  the  inn  very  empty,  he  slyly  took 

kindly  sent  one  of  their  daughters  down    his    sign[>ost    and    stock    it 

to  show  us  the  castle  of  which  they  over  the  minister's  parlour  window, 

have   the   custody.    We   walked  up  Dr.  S.'s  first  intimation  that  he  had 

the    splendid    oak     staircase     and  set  up  in  the  public  line,  was  the 

through    the    old    halls   hung    with  fiery  visage  of  Bonifece  glaring  in 

the    family    portraits    of    the    Mac-  xipon  the  breakfast- table,  >\ith    the 

leods ;    among   them  .Rorie    Mohr,  ominous  words,  "Since  yeVe  ta'en 

conspicuous  in  his  gay  tartan,  from  away  a'  the  company,  ye  may  just 

brogue  to  bonnet.    The  castle,  with  tak'    the    sign    tae."    Our    clerical 

its   walls   three  yards   in  thickness,  host,  in  addition  to  his  varied  ao-> 

we  first  saw  in  the  light  of  a  glow-  complishments     more     directly      in 

•  Ing  sunset.  It  is  situated  on  a  character,  had  one  which  his  yonng 
rocky  promontory  of  Dunvegan  friends  were  well  able  to  appreciate, 
Bay,  while  beyond  lies  the  shining  — viz.,  that  of  stuffing  birds  with 
sea,  and  farther  still  the  Ooolin  really  artistic  skill.  He  had  a  col- 
Mountains  fading  away  in  the  soft  lection  of  his  own  preserving,  and 
bine  of  distance  and  evening.  The  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
old  fortress  stood  out  against  the  capture  of  a  large  fish,  or  the  shoot- 
hoHzon  in  all  that  grim  feudalism  ing  of  a  rare  bird^  I  feel  sure  the 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  worthy  man  would   have  been    no 

•Macleod.  less  pleased  than  I,  oould  he  have 

The    following     day     being    the  seen  the  magnificent  northern  diver 
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in  Dunyegan   Bay,  as  I  watched  it 
on  that   fine   spring   morning.     It 

,  WAS  in  its  May  plumage,  and  pad- 
dled up  to  the  islet,  where  I  oonid 
distinctly  see  it,  after  one  or  two 
)oDg  dive$,  bring  np  a  hirge  fish, 
toss  it  up  in  the  air,  and  then 
adroitly  catch  ^t  head  downwards, 
swallowing  it  at  one  gnlp. 

The  following  day  we  drove  from 
DnnTegan  to  Sligachan,  through  '^a 
hongery,  hangery  glen,''  according 
to  the  expressive  phrase  of  a  High- 
land waiter,  and  gladly  saw,  towards 
erffliing,  the  white  walls  of  the  soli- 

^  tuy  hostel  in  the  distance.  Ah  1 
good  Mrs.  Griskin,  were  you  •  not 
well  rememhered  that  evening  whei), 
an  hoar  later,  we  seated  ourselves 
at'  onr  scanty  board,  and  saw  before 
ns  worse  fare  than  Caleb'  Balder- 
stone  ever  set  before  the  Laird 
of  Backlaw  ?  He  had  half-a-dozen 
good  savpnry  herrings,  while  we 
were  obliged  to  re^e  ourselves 
on  the  like  number  of  half-burned 
watery  "cuddies*''  And  why,  little 
Xoah,  did  we  see  your  winding- 
sheet  in  the  mist  that  gathered  and 
swept  over  the  hills  at  break  of 
day?  It  was  verily  your  winding- 
aheet,  for  with  the  brightening  east 
apoe©  the  Spirit  of  Hope.  Well, 
landlord,  how's  the  day  for  Oornsch  ? 
The  landlord,  a  eidewmt  gardener, 
made  the  following  professionally 
cautious  reply,  "Weel,  sir,  it  looks 
very  black  westward,"  peering  know- 
ingiy  in  that  direction,  "  but  it  may 
keep  up,"  wheeling  adroitly  about. 
I  coold  not  resist  telling  the  story 
of  an  old  English  gardener,  who 
particularly  piqued  himself  on  his 
Wometrioal  powers,  but  took  good 
care  never  to  commit  himself  further 
than,  **Well,  sir,  it  may  rain — and 
—it  may  not!'*  The  landlord 
laoghed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
bis  cheeks  «t  the  tact  of  the  south- 
ron, but  evidently  never  made  the 
applicaiioii  I  ha<l  maliciously  in- 
tended. A  low-country  gardener 
VM  at  least  a  match  for  either  his 
northern  or  southern  brother  of  the 
craft  He  treated  the  powers  of 
the  weatherglass  with  the  utmost 
contempt        ^*'Deetl,    sir,   I   never 


seed  the  glass  hae  mnckle  effec'  on 
the  weather  in  these  pnirts  I". 

On  my  own  responsibility  I 
ordered  round  the  guide  and  pony 
for  Oornsch.  We  were  a  party  of 
three,  but  I  preferred  walking.  The 
noble  steed  soon  appeared ;  its  hind 
legs  turned  inwards  like  a  cow,  no 
hind  shoes,  hair  like  a  very  well- 
worn  kitchen -door  mat,  and,  to 
complete  all,  a  most  ornamental 
walUeye.  "  She's  awfu'  poor  ;  no 
flesh  at  a'  on  her  podie,"  said  our 
gilly,  though  much  in  the  like  coiy 
dition  himself. 

The  grasping  innkeeper  and  his 
wife  being  in  the  tourist  line,  made 
tourist  charges  compared  with  the 
more  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
island.  On  our  declining!  to  take  a 
basket  of  provisions,  the  guidwife, 
whose  larder  was  evidently  empty, 
regarded  us  with  an  approving 
smile,  saying,  ^*  But  thae  tourists, 
when  they  come,  always  takes  with 
them  a  hamper  pig  enough  for  to- 
day and  Ito-morrow,  and  I  don't  see 
that  it  does  them  no  good  to  be 
iverlastioly  eatin." 

The  way  from  Sligachan  to  Oo- 
rnsh  is  nine  miles,  over  a  roagh 
and  stony  pathway.  But  before  the 
final  ascent  of  the  hill  leading  to 
Oorusch,  the  "wonderful  mountain 
of  Blaavin"  towers  aloft  in  savage 
greatness.  One  little  snowdrift  in  a 
chasm  close  to  its  summit  was  the 
only  pledge  of  the  storms  which 
had  so  lately  raged  in  their  winter's* 
might ;  while  below,  the  crags  and 
precipices  were  bathed  in  the  rich 
glow  of  the  noonday  sun.  Oornsch 
well  merits  A  its  proud  celebrity  as 
the  wildest  and  grandest  of  Scot- 
land's hills.  Awed,  almost  oppress- 
ed, we  gazed  on  these  terrible  spiral 
points  which,  breaking  through  the 
mists,  seem  to  have  pierced  the 
very  clouds.  Deep  below  was  the 
bkiok  tarn,  and  in  the  distance  the 
gleaming  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  retracing  our  steps  to  Sli- 
gachan one  of  oar  party  espied  a 
deer,  about  half  a  mile  off.  The 
gilly,  although  his  sight  was  keen, 
could  not  take  it  up  for  some  time. 
He  was  evidently  sceptical,  until  a 
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shrill  whistle  made  the  deer  raise 
its  head.  The  same  eye  soon  de- 
tected haif-a-dozea  others  qoietly 
hrowsio^  on  the  hillside.  *^  The 
solitary"  was  nioet  likely  a  hind, 
with  its  calf  hidden  close  at  hand. 
AngQs,  the  gilly,  was  so  anzionv  to 
display  his  pollers,  that  in  his  haste 
he  made  the  unfortunate  mistake 
of  pointing  oat,  in  the  far  distance, 
a  flock  of  sheep  instead  of  their 
nohler  rivals.  A  mistake  of  the 
same  kind,  but  wil/ul^  ad  our  Irish 
friends  would  say,  was  pawned  by 
the  Glencoe  coachman  on  a  freight 
of  London  tourists  in  hot  haste  to 
see  an  eagle,  not  in  the  Zoological 
Grardens.  Dancan,  in  order  to 
please  them,  thought  it  no  harm  to 
point  out  a  sober  heron  flapping 
migestically  over  his  vehicle.  The 
Cockney  paterfamilias  instantly  stop- 
ped the  coach,  ordered  out  his  wife, 
daughters,  and  young  Hopeful  his 
son,  to  see  the  splendid  "  Heagle," 
a  sight  to  be  remembered  all  tbeir 
days  I 

Farewell  Sligachanl  And  now 
for  a  range  through  the  north  part 
of  the  island.  A  drive  of  nine 
miles  brought  us  back  again  to 
Portree,  and  another  fifteen  to  Uig, 
our  destination  for  the  night.  The 
day  had  overcast,  and  a  drizzling 
mist  and  rain  came  down  from  the 
hills.  A  small  thatched  cottage  by 
the  roadside  showed  us  our  quarters 
by  its  sign,  Uig  Inn  (for  a  wonder 
not  hotd),  A  rad-bearded  and  kilt- 
ed Highlander,  who  acted  in  the 
double  capacity  of  gamekeeper  and 
landlord,  assured  us  that  one  double- 
bedded  room  was  all  tb^  accommo- 
dation they  could  offer.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  go  on  seven 
miles  further  to  Qairang — ^not  a  plea- 
sant prospect,  as  our  horse  was  tired 
and  the  night  fast  approaching. 
The  factor's  wife  supplied  us  with 
a  feed  of  good  corn,  which  the 
horse  ate  cu  Jretfo^  like  a  *  good 
knight  in  his  harness.  Thus  re- 
vived, he  set  forth  agam ;  but  un- 
fortunately we  mi8se(l  our  way,  and 
could  not  find  any  one  who  under- 
stood English  enough  to  direct  us 
right,  until,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 


incline,  we  overtook  a  travelling 
tinker.  He  told  us  we  must  retrace 
our  steps  for  two  miles  up  hill  to 
get  into  the  Quirang  road.  Dis- 
heartening as  the  information  was, 
the  honest  sympathy  displayed  in 
the  poor  man^s  words  and  looks  gave 
comfort.  The  right  it)ad  was  soon 
recovered,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
skies  brightened.  Truly,  little  Hazy, 
your  triumph  was  a  short  one. 
Henceforward  we  had  no  difficul- 
ties but  the  steep  zig-zag  descent  of 
the  Qairang  hills,  and  a  very  bad 
ford  at  nightfall.  A  shepherd  kind- 
ly gave  us  his  assistance  by  wading 
Uirough  the  burn  at  the  horse^s 
heed,  and  we  soon  pulled  up  at  the 
hospitable  little  inn  of  Quirang. 
John  Macleod,  the  landlord,  like 
his  neighbour  of  Uig,  has  l^is  bow 
double  stringed,  being  miller  to  the 
place  as  well  as  innkeeper.  On 
unharnessing  the  horse  he  remark- 
ed that  ^^  he  was  far  too  tal  to  enter 
his  stable,  bnt  he  wad  gae  fine  into 
the  mill,  and  feed  there  like  the 
pig  man  himself.'* 

Accordingly,  before,  breakfast,  we 
walked  down  to  see  how  he  had 
fared  in  his  dusty  quarters.  The 
door  was  beset  by  a  number  of 
people  waiting  to  have  their  corn 
ground — the  master  having  refused 
to  set  the  mill  agoing  until  his  wor- 
ship was  ready  for  his  morning  ex- 
ercise. Solitary,  among  the  crowd, 
stood  a  poor  half-oloUied  idiot — ^a 
tall  powerfal  man,  but  with  mind 
so  shattered  that  the  smallest  child 
could  put  him  to  flight.  As  a  boy 
he  was  not  so  very  deficient,  bat 
the  cruel,  though  thoughtless  jeers 
of  his  companions,  scared  away  the 
little  sense  he  possessed.  At  Por- 
tree we  passed  another  of  these 
harmless  imbeciles,  bnt  he  was 
dwarfish  and  unsightly.  We  also 
doticed  a  poor  idiot  woman,  who, 
unable  to  be  of  other  use,  was  yoked 
to  a  harrow,  which  she  dragged 
over  the  newly -sown  grain  with 
great  perseveranoe.  Formerly,  it 
seemed  to  have  been  thought  little 
sin  to  make  short  work  of  these  un- 
fortunate burdens  on  their  scanty 
funds.     Even  k>  late  as  the  begin- 
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ning  of  this  century,  a  story  is  *to1d 
of  a  Doblenian  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, who,  inqnir  ng  after  a  weakly 
lad  on  his  estate,  received  for  an- 
swer, "Och,  he  was  a  very  silly 
baiy,  and  Dagal  slew  him !'' 

Bat  our  breakfast  is  ready,  and 
the  hndlady  impatient.  She  has 
been  In  a  ferment  all  morning  as 
to  the  means  of  procaring  it,  and 
now  there  is  evidently  some  anxiety 
OD  her  mind.  Oot  it  comes.  "  I'm 
jist  perspirin'  a*  over  wi'  shame 
and  disgrace  that  the  cows  has  na' 
calred  for  ye  to  get  crame  to  yer 
parratch.'*  In  spite  of  the  cows 
hftTiog  been  so  disobliging,  there 
was  abundance  of  Highland  cheer. 
Towering  dishes  of  scones,  oat- 
cakes, an  enormous  cheese,  fish, 
eggs,  and  a  monstrous  greybeard  of 
whisky,  ready,  if  required;  fames 
of  tolwcco  were  floating  in  the  air, 
and  the  whole  seemed  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  Highlander's  grace, — 
''Oh,  gie  ns  rivers  o'  whntiky, 
cbanMers  o'  snuflf.  and  tons  o*  to- 
bacca,  a  pread  an  a  cheese  as  pig 
as  the  great  hill  o'  Ben  Navis,  and 
may  onr  childer's  childer  be  lords 
and  lairds  to  the  latest  sheoaratton." 
On  repeating  this  grace  to  an  old 
bilLsman  of  eighty,  leaning  on  his 
stick  he  thonglitfolly  answered, — 
**  Weel,  it's  a  goot  grace — a  very  goot 
grace,  but — ^it's  a  warldly  thing!" 

I  cannot  refrain  from  here  record- 
log  another  grace  told  me  by  a 
reverend  friend  from  the  Sound  of 
Mall  At  the  cabin  dinner-table  in 
one  of  the  steamboats  plying  there, 
he  was  silting  next  a  condbited 
Tonng  puppy,  who  thunght  he  dis- 
playd  his  own  importance  by  abus- 
ing everything  placed  before  him. 
My  friend  remonstrated,  bat  in 
vain.  Even  on  deck  he  continued 
his  conaplaints  of  the  ill-cooked  un- 

savonry  fare,   no  til    Dr. ,  tlior- 

oaghly  disgusted,  turned  away,  and, 
walking  towaitls  the  steerage, 
noticed  an  old  man,  in  his  home- 
spun and  well -Worn  shepherd's 
plaid,  cronching  behind  the  paddle- 
bot,  where  he  thought  himself  unob- 
served. He  took  from  his  pocket 
a  piece  of    dry  bread   and  cheese, 


and,  laying  them  down  before  him, 
reverently  took  off  his  blue  .bonnet, 
his  thin  white  hairs  streaming  in 
the  wind,  clasped  bis  hands  to- 
gether, and  blessed  God  for  His 
mercy.  In  the  great  Giver's  hand 
lie  gifts  of  many  kinds :  and  to  the 
scantiest  dole  of  this  world's  fare 
we  oftentimes  see  added  that  richer 
hoon, — a  grateful  heart. 

The  mists  were  sweeping  across 
the  mountain-range  of  Quirang, 
when  we  summoned  ou^  guide  to 
ascend  what  he  called  "an  awfn' 
strynge  place."  We  had  hoped  that 
the  high  wind  would  dispel  the 
vapour,  but  the  higher  we  climbed 
the  thicker  it  gathered.  On  every 
side  terrible  ragged  pillars  sprang 
from  the  gloomy  abyss,  which 
yawned  with  fearful  blackness  be- 
low. As  we  crept  cautaously  up  the 
cliff  a  small  stone  slipped  irom  its 
bed,  and,  falling  into  the  mist,  we 
heard  it  bounding  from  point  to 
point,  the  sound  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  among  the  oaves  below. 
The  receding  echoes  alone  made  one 
feel  dizzy.  At  length  we  stood 
nearly  on  a  level  with  some  of  these 
needles,  as  they  are  called  in  Gaelic,  > 
where  the  fierce  cry  of  the  raven' 
was  heard  so  near  as  to  be  almost 
unnatural,  and  the  reverberating 
sound  of  his  croak  gave  us  much 
the  same  sensation  as  the  fall  of  the 
pebble.  A  detached  boulder  of  one 
of  these  rocks  looked  strangely  like 
a  ruined  cathedral,  where  several 
starlings,  quite  in  character,  were 
rearing  their  young.  Bocks  of  my 
country  1  are  ye  not  temples  more 
enduring  than  those  of  mortal  hand, 
yet  fragile  too,  and  doomed  to  pass 
away  in  Nature's  last  convulsions} 
Vainly,  then,  shall  they  be  sought 
as  a  hiding-place  by  such  as  have 
failed  to  shelter  themselves  beneath 
the  Rock  of  Ages  I 

On  this  same  ridge  of  precipice 
and  chasm  a  party  of  shepherds,  two 
years  ago,  were  at  their  usual  spring 
occupation  of  ^^  hunting  the  tod." 
The  fox  old  and  cunning,  being 
hard  pressed,  lay  down  perfectly 
still  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  He 
would   never  have   been   perceived 
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had  not  one  of  the  hontera  acci- 
dentally 8et  a  small  etone  a-going. 
The  Boand  of  anything  moving 
above  him  always  roases  the  fox. 
Althongh  the  stone  was  not  coming 
in  his  direction  he  started  to  liis 
feet,  and,  flinging  himself  over,  the 
precipice,  waa  of  course  foond  dead 
at  the  bottom. 

The  Quirang  range,  from  its 
lonely  raggedness,  is  a  favonrite 
resort  of  the  wilder  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  for*  the  purpose  of  rearing 
their  yonng.  In  addition  to  the 
peregrin,  the  rdven,  and  the  fox, 
there  are  always  several  eaglets 
eyries  among  the  remoter  crags.  I 
therefoie  begged  the  old  keeper,  if 
possible,  to  find  me  a  nest  of  the 
sea-eagle,  still  a  deficit  in  my  col- 
lection. On  his  return  in  the  even- 
ing he  told  me  that  there  were  three 
couples  on  the  beat,  but  that  their 
eyries  were  not  yet  discovered. 
These  sea -eagles  are  neither  so  rare 
nor  so  savage  as  the  golden,  but, 
although  more  vnlture-lijce  in  their 
spirit  and  tastes,  are  still  destructive 
and  ferocious  birds.  .  Their  liking 
for  fish  and  waterfowl  makes  them 
choose  a  range  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  or  of  a  Iresh- water  loch. 
They  will  not  scruple  to  attack  a 
full-^rown  goose,  although  I  have 
never  been  able  to  prove  their  power 
to  lift  one.  At  Glenforsa,  in  Mull^ 
a  small  fiock  of  geese  on  Loch  Bna 
were  assailed  by  a  large  sea-eagle. 
They  twice  escaped  by  diving,  when 
the  keeper  ran  to  the  house  for  his 
gun,  and  getting  the  screen  of  some 
trees,  the  eagle  came  within  reach 
of  him  in  its  third  assault  upon  the 
geese,  and  was  easily  shot  Another 
instance  was  on  Loch  Naver,  in 
Sntherlandshire,  when  a  sea-eagle 
chased  a  gander,  which  flew  right 
across  the  loch.  The  eagle  was  on 
the  point  of  striking  when  the  gan- 
der plunged  into  the  water  and 
dived.  She  circled  round  as  in  the 
other  case,  and  when  the  gander  rose 
succeeded  in  extracting  a  claw  full  of 
feathers  from  his  .  tail.  This  was 
watched  by  the  farm -tenant  for 
some  tjme  until  the  eagle  flew  away 
completely  baffled. 


Macleod's  former  gamekeeper 
lately  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard 
of  an  eagle  attacking  a  goose.  On 
my  relating  the  above-told  anecdotes 
he  added  one  yet  more  curious. 
MacleoJ  had  sent  two  ver>'  fine 
s[)ecimens  of  a  rare  kind  of  geese 
down  to  Dnnvegan.  One  of  them 
escaped  shortly  after,  and  flew  out 
upon  the  bay.  A  lar^e  sea-eaglo 
soon  attacked  it,  when  the  goose 
resorted  to  the  usual  rose  of  plung- 
ing below  water.  The  eagle,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  circled  round 
awaiting  its  re-appearance.  At 
length,  the  goose  was  so  completely 
tired  out  as  to  be  unable  tt»  dive, 
when  it  immersed  its  body  in  water 
up  to  the  neck,  keeping  the  head 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  s^ea.  As 
soon  as  the  eagle  swooped  down, 
the  goose  strnck  straight  up  with 
its  bill,  exactly  like  a  boxer  deliver- 
ing his  blow.  This  unexpected 
defence  so  disconcerted  the  enemy, 
that  after  several  attacks  he  fairly 
quitted  the  field,  or  rather  the 
water.  Tlie  keeper  looked  on  from 
the  shore,  and  soon  after  getting  a 
boat  he  easily  captured  the  goose, 
now  completely  exhausted. 

The  time  for  the  sea- eagle's  fish- 
ing is  when  the  warm  weather 
brings  its  prey  to  the  surface.  I 
have  known  a  shepherd  lad  secure 
a  good  breakfast  every  day  while 
the  eaglets  were  rearing,  simply  by 
watching  the  feeding  hour  and  rob- 
bing the  eyrie.  Now  and  then  the 
eagle  is  foiled  in  its  fishing  )»y 
striking  too  deep  in  the  water.  In 
that  cAse  the  wings  flap  on  the  sea, 
an<l  the  heavy  body  of  course  comes 
down  on  the  surface.  The  bird  is 
unable  to  rise  again,  until  it  swims 
ashore.  This  it  does  very  rapidly, 
for,  by  using  the  wings  as  well  as 
the  legs,  it  a|)pear8,  like  the  stormy 
petrel,  almost  to  run  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  Where  there  are  many 
sea-eagles  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  one  in  this  predicament.  "We 
before  noticed  thtft  the  eagle  of  the 
mountain  exceeds  in  courage  and 
ferocity  his  ocean  brother.  A  frietfd 
of  mine,  whose  observation  I  can 
thoroughly  depend  on,  assured   mo 
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iiiat  a  M-grown  fox  was  brought  by 
006  of  these  cloud- heavers  to  its  ej- 
rie  ia  Rannoch,  ag/ood/or  the  y<ning  I 
The  sorne  geDtleiiian  had  a  very  fine 
Skye  terrier,  which,  unfortunately  go- 
ing too  near  a  tauie  golden  eagle,  in 
the  uame  district,  was  pounced  upon, 
aad  its  heart  torn  ont  in  a  few  se- 
couds. 

The  eagles  of  Quirang  had  begun  to 
lift  the  lambs,  and  on  my  asking  if 
this  was  not  very  annoying  to  the 
shepherds,  the  old  keeper  answered 
thst  ^'  they  did  na^  care  ae  het  aboot 
it,  for  it  was  nae  loss  to  tbem  I"  He  ' 
added  that  he  cared  just  as  little, 
for  he  bad  '^  been  promised  a  pair 
of  shoon  by  one  of- the  armers,  and 
had  never  yet  seen  the  shape  o'  them  I 
He  was  sure  he  had  destroyed  mony 
a  gnid  pair  scouring  the  hills  after 
them." 

We  asked  the  old  man  to  accom- 
pany us  next  day  along  the  cliffs 
to  point  out  the  haunts  of  the 
otter.  Punctual  to  the  hour  he 
appeared  with  his  rudty  single- 
larrel  under  his  arm,  but  gave  little 
hope  of  its  being  required.  The 
rocks  along  the  shore,  of  which  our 
weather-beaten  guide  was  very 
prood  (no  wonder,  he  had  known 
and  lovtid  them  all  his  life),  strongly 
resembled  the  marvellous  Pinal's  of 
Ungal's  Gave.  Standing  over  these 
yawning  gul&,  the  old  man^s  half- 
palbitrd  fonn  was  seen  so  near  the 
edge  that  you  wondered  at  the 
steady  head  and  eye  which  use  had 
made  familiar,  where  stronger  limbs 
might'  have  tottered,  and  younger 
heads  swam  'round.  He  pointed 
oat  the  caves  and  crags  of  which 
the  otter  was  the  sole  inhabitant, 
and,  peering  cautiously  above  the 
clifi)»  which  overhung  his  fishing- 
ground,  anxiously  scanned  the  sur- 
tiace,  hoping  to  descry  his  dark 
head  just  visible  above  the  water. 
The  old  islander  assured  us  that  at 
least  ten  couple  frequented  the 
shore  we  had  traversed,  and  boasted 
that  in  spring  he  constantly  ab- 
stained from  firing  at  them  until 
the  young  ones  took  to  the  water; 
far  had  he  destroyed  the  female 
otter,  her  of^ring  in  the  cave  must 


have  perished  also.  He  added  that 
wild-cats  frequented  these  clil&,  and 
that  a  fortnight  before  he  had  shot 
one  prowling  after  the  rabbits.  Doubt- 
ing whether  there  were  any  genuine  . 
wild-cats  in  the  island,  I  inquired 
their  colour.  "  Some,"  he  said,  '*  werjB 
brown,  some  gi'ey,  and  some  black 
and  white  IP 

Further  on,  we  came  to  the 
famous  Kilt  Bock,  when  the  old 
man's  pride  rose  high.  The  Kilt 
Bock  is  so  called  from  its  checkered 
shades,  which  interweave  something 
after  the  manner  'of  tartan.  To 
bring  us  to  this  spot  was  the  great 
object  of  the  day.  All  the  morning, 
long  stories  had  been  translated  from 
Gaelic  into  English  for  our  benefit, 
but  now  even  the  Oeltio  tongue  was 
insufficient;  and,  pointing  to  the 
wonderful  strata^  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  we  must  understand  that  lan- 
guage without  an  interpreter.  The 
rock  rises  perpendicularly  many 
hundred  feet  out  of  the  sea.  Be- 
yond it  lay  the  ocean,  and  farther  still 
the  hills  of  Loch  Oarron  stretched 
northward  in  a  blue  and  unbroken 
line. 

Another  scene  of  triumph  for  our 
guide*  was    the   little    tarn    on  our 

Eathway  back.  A  few  winters  ago 
e  had  killed  on  its  surface  two 
wild  swans  at  one  discharge.  The 
old  gander,  shot  through  Uie  brain, 
was  sent  to  London  to  be  stuffed. 
The  skin  of  the  other  was  made 
into  a  tippet  for  a  lady's  use.  There 
were  char,  he  said,  in  the  loohan; 
but  on  my  inquiring  the  size,  some, 
he  assured  me,  were  ten  pound 
weight!  When  we  returned  to  the 
inn  a  flock  of  whimbrels  (the  dwarf 
curlew)  were  feeding  on  the  rocks. 
I  took  the  old  man's  gun,  and,  as 
they  flew  up,  got  a  distant  shot  and 
killed  one.  Having  been  anxious  for 
some  time  to  secure  this  wader,  I  was 
rather  pleased  with  my  only  shot  jn 
Skye. 

I  should  think  there  were  few 
poachers  with  the  gun  in  Skye, 
scarce  any  of  the  people  possessing 
one.  Nor  are  they  more  likely,  I 
should  imagine,  to  have  become 
acquainted  with   any  of   the  more 
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modem  implements  to  the  same 
end.  The  latest  discovery  I  have 
heard  of  this  kind  was  made  by  a 
Perthshire  baronet^  who  saw  what 
he  supposed  to  be  a  deadly  game- 
net  hanging  behind  the  door  of  a 
farrahoQse.  Pointing  it  oat  excit- 
ingly to  his  factor,  '*  Here,  Mr.  M., 
I've  long  been  suspecting  these 
poaching-nets,  and  now  we  have  the 
proof."  "Hoot,  Sir  P.,"  said  the 
honest  farmer,  ^^  that^s  the  lassie's 
crinoline  I" 

While  in  Skye  I  made  one  ob- 
servation with  regard  to  its  natural 
history,  to  which  I  gave  more 
weight,  having  formerly  ascertained 
the  ^nth  of  it  in  Mull:  namely, 
that  though  stoats  are  numerous, 
there  are  none  of  the  smaller 
weasels.  The  gamekeepers  in  both 
islands  assured  me  to  the  contrary. 
When  resident  in  Mull,  I  gave  them 
a  year  to  bring  me  one.  They  de- 
clared, with  a  laugh,  that  a  much 
shorter  time  would  suffice;  bnt  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  owned  to  having 
mistaken  the  stoat  for  the  weasel 
I  therefore  supposed  that  stoats  had 
been  imported  accidentally,  and  ra- 
pidly increased;  bnt  I  did  not  ex- 
Sici:  to  find  the  same  thing  in  Skye. 
acleod's  late  keefier,  indeed,  de- 
clared thit  he  had  destroyed  many 
of  the  smaller  weasel;  but  as  he 
had  none  of  their  skins  preserved, 
I  have  a  strong  idea  that  he  had 
made  the  same  mistake  of  con- 
founding them  with  the  stoat  I 
was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
the  Qnirang  keeper,  who  protested 
that  he  had  also  killed  the  small 
weasel.  But  his  proofs  completely 
settled  the  question,  for  the  tails  he 
had  retained  as  trophies  were  all 
the  long  black  ones  of  the  stoat 
When  telling  Mr.  Boss,  the  landlord 
of  Portree,  what  I  had  noticed 
about  these  weasels,  he  remarked 
that  all  those  of  Skye  turned  white 
in  winter.  This,,  of  course,  proved 
they  were  stoats.  He  told  a  curious 
anecdote  of  one  of  these  creatores, 
which  happened  close  to  his  own 
stables.  Two  of  his  people  were 
repairing  a  drain,  when  three  rats 
rushed   out,   followed    by   a  stoat 


They  ran  into  the  stable  pnrsned 
by  their  inexorable  foe.  The  stoat 
chased  them  through  racks  and  man- 
gers, nntil  it  succeeded  in  killing 
all  the  three.  Mr.  R  said  that  the 
rats  screamed  most  piteously  from 
terror,  even  before  they  were  cangbt ; 
and  the  stench  the  stoat  emitted 
during  the  struggle  was  'percep- 
tible in  the  stable  two  days  after. 
Query — What  can  be  the  reason 
that  these  ishmds  agree  so  well  with 
the  stoat,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
smaller  weasel?  As  no  foxes  are 
found  in  Mull,  I  have  little  doubt 
they  are  only  !n  Skye  by  impor- 
tation. There  are  no  genuine  wild- 
cats nor  pole-cats  in  Mnll,  and 
I  rather  think  the  same  holds 
good  of  Skye,  though  there  my  ob- 
servations are  only  those  of  a  tra- 
veller. 

It  often  happens  that  animals 
become  indigenous  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  marten)  which  have  been 
ori^nalty  brought  from  other  lands. 
I  heard  from  a  friend  last  win  ten 
that  a  raccoon  had  been  trapped 
near  his  residence  on  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney;  and  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected that  another  haunted  ithe 
same  wood,  as  the  rabbits  were 
found  slaughtered  in  a  manner 
quite  unlike  the  mode  of  our  native 
beasts  of  prey.  Had  both  these 
creatores  been  allowed  to  exist, 
might  they  not  have  added  a  new 
species  to  the  Fauna  of  the  Emerald 
Isle?  All  observers  of  British  na- 
tural history  know  fall  well  that  so 
far  from  our  list  being  fnoreased, 
many  of  our  indigenous  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  extirpated  altogether.  Of 
course  gronse  were  less  plentiful 
before  the  rage  for  taking  shootings 
and  allowing  keepers  to  destroy 
whatever  they  call  vermin;  bat  if 
sportsmen  would  be  content  with 
more  moderate  bags,  and  permit 
some  share  of  the  game  to  the 
higher  class  of  rapacious  creatures, 
such  as  don't  destroy  game  in  the 
egg,  we  should  have  healthier 
grouse,  beddes  the  gratification  of 
now  and  then  getting  a  peep  of 
birds  and  animals  now  almost  ex- 
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tinot  Bat  so  ftr  from  being  satisfied 
irith  tbe  lioenoe  given  them  by  the 
keeoeat  game-pieseryers,  many  of 
these  ignorant  officials  show  no* 
mercy  ^  tlie  most  harmless  crea- 
tures; everything  not  game  they 
consider  vermin.  ■  A  yoang  friend 
of  mine,  a  clergyman,  who  had  heard 
me  lament  this  worse  than  useless 
massacre,  on  his  return  to  Berwick- 
shire Boggested  to  the  aged  keeper  of 
a  neighbouring  peer  that  badgers, 
▼bich  were  plentiful  in  that  quarter, 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed.  "  I  ken 
better,''  says  old  Wrilie :  "d'ye  ken 
what  they  eat?"  **0f  course  I  do," 
8BJ9  my  friend,  who  had  been 
thoroughly  put  up  to  his  subject; 
^they  eat  beetles,  slags,  and  are 
very 'fond  of  a  wasp's  nest."  A 
sneering  laogh  followed.  '^'Here 
comes  auld  Jock,  the  shepherd,«owre 
tbe  hill;  he  kens  a'  aboot  them. 
Noo,  John,  tell's  what  brooks  eat  V^ 
"  Oo,  they  jist  eats  bees'  bykes,  and 
^the  like  o'  that"  WulKe's  oounte- 
*  nance  fell,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
foiled;  so,  with  a  knowing  wink, 
muttered  to  himself,  "  He  jist  says 
that  CO  please  the  minister  1'^  An- 
other keeper,  in  Perthshire,  was 
qoite  certain  that  the  kestril  fed  its 
nestliogs  with  young  partridges.  His 
description  of  the  marauder's  nest 
made  me  suspect  that  the  merlin  was 
the  culprit ;  and  I  soon  found  that 
he  fiiDcied  tbe  little  falcon  and 
ti^e  mouse-hawk  one  and  the  same 
bird! 

I  cannot  leave  this  lone  but  most 
inter^ting  island  without  a  notice  of 
its  churches.  That  at  Dunvegan  I 
have  before  mentioned,  where  there 
is  also  an  Episcopal  chapel — «t  Sliga- 
chan,  none  at  all-^  charch  and 
manse  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  at  Quirang,  and  a  Free 
Gborch,  but  only  occasional  preach- 
ing in  it.  At  Portree,  however, 
where  we  passed  tbe  Sunday,  there 
were  Established,  Free,  and  United 
Presbyterian  Ghorches,  ell  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  fix)m  the  inn. 
At  that  place  the  Free  Church 
seemed  strongest,  and  not  without 
reason.  Any  lover  of  his  country, 
however,  oaonot  but  regret  to  ob- 


serve that  in  these  far  wilds,  where 
parishes  are  so  large  and  wide,  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  should  have  placed 
the  churches  almost  invariably  side 
by  side.  Bitter  indeed  mast  have 
been  the  feeling  that  could  have  in- 
scribed in  a  villanous  penoii-scrawl 
on  one  of  the  rival  buildings — ^^  Lett 
to  the  inodderat  minister."  What 
marvel  to  see  such  rancour  in  tbe 
pupils,  when  the  teachers  show  so 
much  of  the  same  spirit  ?  How  dis- 
gusted was  I,  last  spring,  on  getting 
into  a  train  at  Glasgow,  to  find 
three  ministers,  evidently  from  a 
commuiyon,  discussing  tbe  merits 
of  one  of  their  famous  preachers,  in 
the  following  unconstraintd  dia- 
logue:— 

"  Well,  sir,  how  did  you  like  him  ?" 

^^  Oh,  sir,  it  was  the  finest  thing  I 

ever    heard— magnificent — he    came 

down  like  a  sledge-bammer  upon  the 

Establishment  I" 

My  pen  almost  refuses  to  write 
these  sad  unvarnished  truths,  and 
feels  disposed  to  say,  ^*  Tell  it  not  in 
Gkith.^'  But  may  it  not  be  the 
means  of  bringing  some  of  these 
brethren,  through  very  shame,  to  a 
more  kindly  and  Christian  mind  ? 

While  waiting  for  the  steamboat  to 
take  us  away,  we  had  the  delight 
of  seeing  a  fine  sea-eagle  wing  its 
way  over  Portree  harbour,  straight 
for  Oorusch.  We  made  our  passage 
from  Skye  to  Oban  on  one  of  those 
halcyon  days  which  are  so  exquisite 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
lightest  of  breezes  barely  dimpled 
the  sea,  speeding  hnndreds  of  herring- 
fishers  to  their  perilous  calling  in  the 
North.  It  was  a  fair  sight,  these 
little  vessels  all  rigged  with  such 
care,  and  starting  with  such  hopeful 
expectancy.  Most  of  the  sails  were 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  while  here 
and  there  was  a  *^  white-winged '* 
craft  pursuing  its  airy  course.  Still 
the  same  thought  must  rise  which 
follows  more  .  gallant  fleets.  Will 
they  all  return?  The  well-known 
and  well-remembered  haunts  of 
Mull  and  Morven  gave  us  friendly 
glances  as  we  .  pa^ed  ;  and  after 
salutations  of  old  acquaintance 
to  the  Lady's  Bock  and  Lighthouse 
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of  Lismore,  we  soon  found  ourselves 
treading  the  old  Spaoiah  hulk, 
which  forms  the  only  quay  at  Oban. 
The  following  day  we  passed  through 
the  same  glens  before  mentioned, 
retracing  oar  yray  by  Dalmaliy. 
The  trees  were  now  in  fuller  foliage, 
the  birds  in  stronger  song,  aiid 
everything  betokened  that  spring 
was  fast  merging  into  summer.  The 
landrail  had  begun  to  add  his  hoarse 
note  to  the  chorus  ;  and  on  the  wild 
shores  of  Loch  *  Awe,  a  blackcock 
was  strutting  among  a  flock  of  grey 
hens,  spreading  his  tail,  and  lowering 
his  wings,  as  if  in  burlesque  of  a 
turkey-cock,  his  very  undignified 
rival. 

In  passing  the  rivers  Awe  and 
Urohy,  we  heard  great  complaints  of 
the  small  size  and  scarcity  of  the  fish 
now  caught  there.  "  The  bag-uets, 
sir,  will  scarcely  allow  a  small  fish  to 
run  up  the  Awe,  let  alone  the  Urchy. 
They  may  sometimes  try  a  whole 
day  on  both  rivers  without  the  rise 
of  a  single  clean  fish."  ^'  I  mind  the 
day,"  said  the  grey-headed  High- 
landman,  *^  when  forty-pound  fish 
were  common  eneugh  in  the  Ow' ;  my 
faither  used  to  speak  o^  fish  sixty 
and  even  seventy  pounds :  and 
I've  heard  him  tell  o'  a  pair  of 
foul  fi»h  speared  by  the  leister, 
which  measured  five  feet  nine  inches 
each.  Hech,  sir,  thae  fish  <  when 
cleap  must  ha'  weighed  four  stone." 
"  I  mind,  when  I  was  a  bit  lad- 
die,*' said  another*  old  fisher  to 
me,  *'  a  gentleman  hooking  a  fish, 
after  breakfast  on  Saturday.  He 
played  it  a'  day  till  twal  o'  the 
clock,  when  he  was  recht  glad  o'  the 
excuse  o'  the  Sabbath  morn  to  let  it 

go." 

This  reminded  me  of  a  famous  fish 
in  the  Tweed  hooked  in  the  after- 
noon by  Mr.  S.  of  S.  He  played  him 
till  dark,  when  his  only  resource 
was  a  *•*•  farthing  dip,"  which  he  sent 
for  to  the  little  grocer's  shop.  Candle 
after  candle  was.  burned  down, 
the  little  boys  always  running  for 
"  anither  oaunel  for  Mr.  S.'s  fush." 
He  did  not,  however,  throw  away 
all  this  light,  for  he  landed  at  break 
of  day  a  splendid  salmon  between 


forty  and  fifty  pounds.  What  would 
Professor  Miller's  Free  Church 
clerical  friend  have  done  with  one 
of  these  monsters  ?  The  manse 
being  on  the  banks  of  a  ^e  salmon 
stream,  he  was  mildly  questioned 
of  the  temptation  ou  Saturday  even- 
ings, by  a  brother  minister.  ^^  Temp- 
ted T'  said  he,  "  Pm  never  tempte<1, 
2  jist  gang.'^  Had  the  duplicate 
ot  Mr.  S.'s  "  fush  "  risen  to  his  fly, 
we  suspect  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night  he  must  have 
thought,  '''•  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  hwded  my  good  bro- 
ther's warning,  for  I  must  either 
break  my  fish  or  break  the  Sab- 
bath." 

The  streams  of  Mull  and  Skye 
being  scarcely  more  than  brooks, 
seldom  remain  in  fishing  trim  above 
a  dfty.  I  have  seen  salmon  from 
six  to  twenty  pounds  pressing  up 
these  tiny  streams,  when  there  often 
was  not  sufficient  water  to  cover 
their  backs.  At  such  times  their 
courage  and  perseverance  was  won- 
derful. Making  a  rush  at  the  shal- 
lows, they  seldom  failed  to  clear 
them  at  the  first  attempt,  and  never 
ended  their  exertions  till  they  es- 
caped into  the  deeps  of  the  feeding 
loch.  Generally  short  in  extent, 
these  burns  are  almost  always 
nursed  by  a  '4ochan,"  which  teems 
with  white  trout,  grilse,  and  salmon, 
during  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn.  The  angler,  tlierefore, 
finding  so  small  scope  for  trying 
experiments  of  reduced  flies,  light 
tackle,  changes  of  colour,  &c,  upon 
these  trifling  brooks,  reserves  all  his 
energy  and  skill  for  the  moor-loch  at 
their  head. 

In  salmon-fishing  the  same  general 
principles  apply  to  these  lochs  as 
to  rivers.  Indeed,  most  of  the  rules 
which  hold  good  in  the  river  may 
also  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
loch.  The  habits  of  the  fish  are 
curiously  similar  in  both.  As  rirer- 
fish  press  to  the  top  pools  first,  and 
gradually  fall  down  to  the  lower,  so 
do  the  salmon  press  up  to  the  top  of 
the  lochan  after  the  first  floods, 
not  settling  to  their  usual  rooks 
and  points  for  a    little  time.      In 
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locbs,  as  in  rirera,  fish  rise  best 
when  a  beavy  flood  begins  io  snb- 
side  gradoaliy.  Bnt  white  troutf 
grilse,  and  salmon  never  do  well  if 
the  loch  &ll8  in  rapidly,  as  most 
anglers  know  is  the  case  in  river^ 
flooda.  Ush  oolonr  very  soon  in 
many  of  the  island  lochs,  from  the 
mossy  streams  which  feed  them. 
So  in  most  of  the  northern  rivers 
from  the  same  canse.  As  river-fish 
seek  oat  the  deep  pools  before 
stpawnin^-time,  so  the  loch-salmon 
keep  off  banks,  points,  and  shal- 
lows, getting  into  deeper  water  pre- 
paratory to  choosing  their  spawn- 
ingbeds  in  the  river.  Soon  after 
th»  they  creep  down  the  streams, 
lock  oQt  their  pools,  then  return  to 
tile  looh  till  it  is  time  to  take  final 


that  I  intended  to  spare  the  hatch- 
ing eagle,  she  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  meet  with  an  untimely  end  by 
some  foul  play.  Early  next  day, 
therefore,  I  started  with  him  for 
the  eyrie  in  the  Corbie's  Rock.  It 
was  little  more  than  an  hour's 
climb  before  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  chasm, 
where  we  hoped  the  eagh  was  * 
securely  sitting.  The  non-appear- 
ance of  her  mate  was  rather  a  bad 
omen.  ,  John  had  seen  him  fly 
across  the  glen  like  lightning 
about  a  week  before,  as  if  jealous  of 
intrusion.  Still,  however,  we  de- 
termined to  act  with  caution.  Sit- 
ting down  we  took  off  our  boogues, 
uncased  the  heayy  gun,  relieved 
ourselves    of   deer-glass    and    every 


posseRsion.  Both  in  lochs  and  other  incumbrance,  and  then  picked 
rifere,  fi;^  are  capital  barometers,  our  way'  noiselessly  along  the  cliffs, 
They  are  very  sulky  before  rain,  till  we  stood  right  under  the  eyrie, 
aad  won^t  rise  till  it  falls.  There  I  now  made  a  sign  to  John  to  rouse 
ire  certain  times  when  fish  rise^  the  bird.  His  summons  grew  louder 
freely  in  some  pool  of  the  river,  or    and  louder,  but  there  was  no  rush 


particular  point  of  rock  in  the  loch, 
refosing  the  most  tempting  lures 
on  the  rest  of  the  water.  In  these 
»niall  lochs  it  is  best  to  fish  with  a 
bob-fly  as  well  a  trail.  The  bob 
often  attracts  fish   to   rise   at   the 


from  the  nest,  no  heavy  flap  in  the 
air.  It  was  evident  the  eyrie  was 
tenantless.  TVe  soon  gained  the 
summit  of  the  crag,  but  neither 
eaglet  nor  egg  was  in  the  nest  As 
a  shepherd  who  knew  of  the  eagles 


trail  that  wonid  not  otherwise  rise  .  had  been  complaining  of  their  de- 


at&n.  If  the  fliee  are  small,  or  the 
waves  high,  the  bob  is  the  more 
necessary.  With  decided  waves, 
however,  fish  are  apt  to  miss  the 
fly. 

On  the  Dalmally  fishings  of  the 
Urehy,  only  one  small  salmon  had 
been  caught  during 'the  last  ten 
days;  it  was,  therefore,  with  no 
piscatorial  longings  we  left  Dal- 
mally Inn,  and  pursued  our  home* 
ward  course  through  the  braes  of 
Breadalbane  to  Glen  Falloch.  My 
keeper  met  us  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  gate,  with  tidings  that 
a  golden  eagle  had  built  on  our 
northern  hill  Having  already  a 
fine  specimen  in   my  collection,    I 


predations,  we  suppose  that  he  had 
scared  them  before  the  eggs  were 
laid. 

I  have  seen  many  an  eyrie,  but 
never  so  fitting  a  home  for'  an  eagle. 
It  lay  upon  the  only  ledge  of  a  per- 
pendicular boulder,  opposite  to  a 
corresponding  mass  pf  granite,  and 
surrounded  by  jagged  rocks  and 
caverns,  habitations  of  the  badger, 
whose  recent  marks  were  visible  all 
round.  The  marten-cat^  also  used 
to  shelter  here  (pity  that  it  does  not 
still  I) ;  and  John  informed  me  that 
4  venerable  goat  from  Balquhidder 
made  this  cairn  his  refuge  from  the 
winter  storms.  ^^He  was  as  wild  as 
a  deer,^'  said  he,  "and  I  wondered 


wovld  fain  have  left  her  Uk  hatch    to  see  how  clane  and  sure-footed  he 


ia  peace.  True  to  the  game,  how- 
ever, John  expostulated,  not  only 
that  we  should  be  held  responsible 
for  every  dead  lamb  on  the  hills, 
bat  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
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wad  sprung  from  rock  to  rock  when 
the  terriers  were  for  after  hinu" 

The  chasm  is  known  as  the  Oor- 
bie's  Bock,  from  a  pair  of  ravens 
having  built  there  for  many  a  year, 
11 
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and  this  fB  the  first  season,  within 
memory  of  the  shepherds,  of  an 
eagle  having  taken  possession  of 
tbe  Raven's  Fort.  The  former  ten- 
ants often  attempted  to  make  their 
nest  on  the  eagle's  shelf,  hut  the 
wind  was  alwajs  too  strong  for 
them  and  swept  their  fabric  away. 
They  were  therefore  forced  to  choose 
a  more  accessible  and  less  exposed 
recess,  while  the  royal  bird  fearlessly 
made  its  home  in  the  blast 

Far  from  chagrin,  my  feeling  was, 
on  tbe  contrary,  pleasure,  that  tlu  se 
noble  catterans  still  range'  Glen 
Fallocb  mountains,  and  take  their 
share  of  the  spoil.  Although  game- 
keepers, both  Saxon  and  Sassenach, 
may  bb  exctised  for, pluming  them- 
selves on  their  wholesale  extermina- 
tion, a  true  Celt  will  always  take 
pride  in  the  higher  class  of  carni- 
vora,  and  point  to  them  as  among 
the  grandest  ornaments  of  his  hills. 
That  magnificent  game-birds  have 
been  lately  introduced  is  no  doubt 
deeply  interesting  to  the  naturalist; 
but  somehow  he  associates  them 
with  the  countries  from  whence 
they  came,  and  feels  inclined  to 
regard  them  as  exiles.  The  gobble 
of  the  wild  turkey-cock  among  the 
remote  copses  and  tangled  coverts 
of  Rossdhu,  does  away  for  a  moment 
with  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  trans- 
ports the  listener  to  the  American 
backwoods.  These  beautiful  birds, 
nearly  the  size  of  a  Norfolk  turkey, 
are  of  a  rich  bronze  colour,  shining 
like  gold  in  the  sun;  when  dis- 
turbed they  rrm  into  thick  wood, 
or  fly  for  refuge  Into  trees. 

It  is  to  I^rd    Breadalbane    that 


Scotland  owes  the  recovery  of  the 
Tetruoan  king.  The  famous  cock 
of  the  wood  has  now  wandered  so 
far  from  its  nursery  of  Drummond 
HiU,  that  it  is  constantly  flushed  in 
the  fir  and  larch  woods  for  many 
miles  round.  At  a  capercailzie 
battue  last  winter,  on  the  confines 
of  Perthshire,  several  full-featbered 
cocks  were  the  trophies,  of  the  day ; 
no  doubt  these  introductions  are 
foreigners  of  distinction,  and  as 
such  we  receive  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  decrease  of  game,  either 
winged  or  footed,  that  I  fear;  the 
danger  rather  is,  that  by  over-pre- 
serving they  will  multiply  eo  fast 
as  to  beibme  dwarfed  or  die  off  by 
epidemic  disease. 

The  case  is  very  different  with 
our  Scottish  rivers;  their  monarch 
is  fast  declining  both  in  cize  and 
number.  We  have  the  prospect 
indeed,  that  a  Salmon  Bill,  by  giv- 
ing some  check  to  these  murder- 
ous bag-nets,  may  in  time  raise  his 
scale  in  the  waters.  But  what 
favour  can  we  expect  for  those  out- 
laiivs  and  their  marauding  chief,  to 
whom  Nature  has  given  a  dominion 
in  our  mountains  and  glens,  yet 
against  whom  every  hand  is  raised  2 
It  is  not  of  course,  for  the  pilferer?, 
thriving  everywhere  and  destroying 
whole  nestfuls  of  eggs,  that  I  would 
intercede — only  for  those  mighty 
plunderers  associated  from  boyhood 
with  our  wilder  sports.  We  should 
lament  their  extinction,  and  feel 
that  the  poetry  of  their  presence 
was  as  necessary  to  complete  the 
savage  grandeur  of  the  scene  as  that 
of  the  Red  Indian  on  his  prairie. 
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PAST  TIL 


NO.  X.— ON  THE  MORAL  BfTBOT  OF  WRITERS. 


GoDwnt  has  somewhere  remarked 
on  the  essential  distinction  between 
tbd  moral  object  and  the  moral 
tendency  of  a  work.  A  writer  may 
present  to  yon,  at  the  end  of  his 
book,  some  nnezceptionable  dogma, 
which  parents  wonld 'cordially  ad- 
mit into  the  oopy-lS^ok  ethics  of 
thdr  children,  yet,  in  the  process 
of  arriving  at  his  harmless  apbor- 
ism,  he  may  have  led  the  mind  as 
much  astray  into  mischief  as  it  is 
in^is  power  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  writer  may  seek  to  work 
out  a  proposition,  from  the  moral 
troth  of  which  there  wonld  be  a 
Teiy  general  dissent^  and  yet  be 
either  harmless,  or  often  instructive 
and  elevating,  from  the  reasonings 
which  he  employs,  or  even  from 
the  mere  art  which  embellishes  his 
composition,  and  supersedes,  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  the  purpose  to 
which  the  art  was  applied.  Fur  Art 
itself  is  essentially  ethical ;  because 
every  true  work  of  Art  must  have 
a  b^oty  or  grandeur  of  some  kind, 
and  beauty  and  grandeur  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  the  beholder  ex- 
cept through  the  moral  sentiment. 
The  eye  is  only  a  witness ;  it  is  not 
a  jodge.  The  mind  judges  what 
the  eye  reports  to  it;  therefore, 
whatever  elevates  the  moral  sen- 
timent to  the  contemplation  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  is  in  itself 
ethical.  Though  no  Christian  can 
approve  the  idolatrous  worship  to 
which  the  Parthenon  was  devoted, 
or  which  the  Apollo  Belvidere  re- 
presented, few  Christians  nowadays 
would  deny  that  the  human  intel- 
lect has  been  refined  and  exalted 
by  the  study  of  those  masterpieces 
of  Art.    The  object  for  which  they 


were  created  by  their  artists  is  an- 
nulled, but  their  e£fect  is  existent 
and  imperishable.  It  may  indeed 
be  said  that  the  refinement  or  even 
the  elevation  of  the  intellect  is  not 
necessarily  an  improvement  to  the 
moral  being;  and  unquestionably 
it  must  be  owned  that  an  indi- 
vidual, nay  sometimes  a  generation, 
may  combine  exquisite  refinement 
of  taste  with  profound  corruption 
of  manners — just  as  it  is  possible 
that  an  individual  or  a  generation 
may  unite  a  sincere  devotion  to  the 
mild  Christian  faith  with  the  savage 
fanaticism  of  a  follower  of  Omar ; 
but  the  salutary  effect  of  Art,  as 
that  of  Christianity,  must  be  sought 
not  in  an  individual  nor  in  a  genera- 
tion, but  in  the  concrete  masses  of 
society,  and  in  the  progressive  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.  In  Art^the 
salutary  effect  may  not  be  directly 
and  immediately  derived  from  the 
original  standards,  models,  and 
types  of  Beauty  v  more  often  it  is 
to  be  indirectly  and  remotely  traced, 
in  countless  succession,  through  an 
intricate  variety  of  minds,  to  which 
the  originals  have  suggested  new 
forms  of  Art,  new  presentations  of 
Beauty.  In  the  heathen  temples- 
of  the  East  originated  the  outlines 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  now  so 
essentially  Christian. 

Art,  in  fact,  is  the  effort  of  man' 
to  express  the  ideas  which  Nature 
suggests  to  him  of  a  power  above 
Nature,  whether  that  power  be 
within  the  recesses  of  his  own 
being,  or  in  the  Great  First  Cause 
of  which  Natnre,>  like  himself,  is 
but  the  effect. 

Art   employs- itself  in   the  stndy 
of  Nature,  for-  the  purpose  of  imply- 
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ing,  thongb  bat  by  a  hint  or  a 
.  eymbol,  the  Boperaatural.  By  the 
word  BQpernatnral  I  mean,  not  that 
which  is  against  Nature,  but  that 
which  is  above  Nature.  Man  him- 
self, in  this  sense  of  the  word  (the 
only  sense  in  which  Philosophy  can 
employ  it),  is  supernatural.  And 
hence  Jacobi,  justly  termed  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  "the  pious  and 
profound,''  says,  with  felicitous 
boldness,  that  it  is  the  supernatural 
in  man  which  reveals  to  him  the 
Gkxl  whom  Nature  conceals.  Mere 
Nature  does  not  reveal  a  Deity  to 
such  of  her  children  as  cannot  con- 
ceive the  supernatural.  ,  She  does 
not  reveal  Him  to  the  cedar  and 
the  rose,  to  the  elephant  and  the 
moth.  Man  alone,  from  his  own 
supernatural — that  is,  his  own  spirit- 
ual—  attribute^,  conceives  'at  once, 
even  in  his  most  savage  state,  even 
in  bis  earliest  infancy,  the  idea  of 
the  Supernatural  which  Nature, 
without  such  attribute  in  man  him- 
self, could  not  reveal  to  him ;  and 
out  of  that  conception  is  born  Art, 
which  we  not  only,  degrade,  but 
£dtogether  mistake  and  falsify,  if 
we  call  it  the  imitation  of  Nature. 

The  acanthus  leaf  may  suggest 
th«  form  of  a  capital  to  a  column ; 
ft  vjsta  through  the  forest  stems 
may  suggest  a  peristyle  or  an 
aisle.  But  a  temple,  Ivhether  in 
Assyria,  in  Greece,  in  China,  in 
England,  is^  no  imitation  of  Nature 
— ^it  is  a  selection  Irom  Nature  of 
certain  details  .  arranged  into  a 
whole,  to  which  no  whole  in  Nature 
has  resemblance,  and  intended  to 
convey  ideas  of  a  something  which 
man  conjeotures  or  divines  to  be 
supernatural  by  reason  of  the  su- 
pernatural within  himself. 

It  is  thus  with  art  in  sculpture, 
in  masonry,  in  colour ;  it  is  so  with 
the  nobler  art  which  finds  sculpture, 
masonry,  and  colour  in  man's  most 
primitive  expression  of  thought — 
Language. 

There  is  no  work  of  true  Art  in 
language  existent,  nor  can  there 
ever  be  one,  in  which  there  is  not 
-exprebsed  the  idea  of  a  power  be- 
jond   external     Nature ;    in  which 


there  is  not  some  creation  which 
external  Nature  never  produced ; 
in  which  there  are  not  appeals  to 
sympathies,  affections,  aspirations, 
— which  would  be  the  same  in  the 
innermost  shrine  of  man's  being,  if 
external  Nature  were  annihilated, 
and  man  left  a  spirit  in  a  world  of 
spirit. 

As,  in  the  art  of  masonry,  sculp- 
ture, or  colour,  the  effect  of  true 
art  is  etliical,  whatever  the  ori- 
ginal intention  or  object  of  the 
artist  —  so  it  is  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage. All  Genius  comprehends 
Art  as  its  necessity  :  where  there  is 
no  art^  there  can  be  no  genius  in  a 
book,  any  more  than  without  art 
there  can  be  genius  in  a  picture  or 
a  statue.  Every  book  of  firat-rate 
genius  is  and  must  be  a  work  of 
first-rate  art ;  though  it  may  be  a 
kind  of  art  so  oppos^  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day  that  the  common  criti- 
cism of  the  day,  nay  even  the  fin^t 
taste  of  the  day,  may  not  detect 
and  appreciate  it  Neither  Ben 
Jonson  nor  even  Milton  compre- 
hended the  sovereign  Masten«hip  of 
Art  in  Shakespeare.  But  Sbalkes- 
peare  himself  could  not  have  been 
conscious  of  his  own  art.  And  no 
writer,  whatever  hia  moral  object, 
can  foresee  what  in  the  course  of 
ages  may  be  the  moral  effect  of 
his  performance. 

The  satirical  de^gn  in  '  Gulliver's  • 
Travels'  is  certainly  not  that  which 
philanthropists  would  commend  to 
the  approval  of  youth.  It  seeks  to 
mock  away  all  by  which  man's 
original  nature  is  refined,  softened, 
exalted,  and  adorned ;  it  directs  the 
edge  of  its  ridicule  at  die  very 
roots  of  those  interests  and  motives 
by  which  society  has  called  cities 
from  the  quarry,  and  gardens  from 
the  wild  ;  and  closes  all  its  assaults 
upon  the  framework  of  civilised 
communities  with  the  most  ruthless 
libel  upon  man  himself  that  ever 
gave  the  venom  of  Hate  to  the 
stingings  of  Wit.  Yet  the  book 
itself,  in  spite  of  its  design,  has  no 
immoral,  no  misanthropical  influ- 
ence :  we  place  it  without  scruple 
in  the  hands  of  our  children ;   the 
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lampooa  apon  hnm&nlty  is  the  fa- 
▼onrite  fairy  tale  of  the  narsery. 
Ao^d  I  doabt  if  any  man  can  say 
that  he  was  ever  the  worse  for  all 
that  was  meant  to  make  him  scorn 
and  dAest  his  species  in  The  Voy- 
age to  Lapnta  or  the  description  of 
the  Yahoos;  while  the  art  of  the 
book  is  so  wonderfal  in  rendering 
Hfdike  the  creations  of  a  fancy 
only  second  to  Shakespeare's  in  ita 
power  of  ^^magining  new  worlds," 
that,  age  after  age,  it  will  oontri- 
bate  to  the  adornment  and  im- 
^  prorement  of  the  haman  race,  by 
)  perpetual  suggestions  to  the  in- 
rentiTe  genina  by  which,  from  age 
to  age,  the  human  race  is  adorned 
orimproyed.  None  of  us  can  fore- 
see what  great  discoveries,  even  in 
praetieal  science,  may  have  their 
fir^t  germ  in  the  stimulus  given  to 
a  child's  imaginative  ideas  by  the 
perusal  ef  a  work  in  which  genius 
bsd  made  fiction  trathlike,  and  the 
marvellous  natural.  "  Wonder,"  says 
Aristotle,  "is  the  first  cause  of 
philosophy.'*  This  is  quite  as  true 
in  the  progress  of  the  individual  as 
in  that  of  the  concrete  mind;  and 
the  constant  aim  of  philosophy  is 
to  destroy  its  parent  In  vain. 
Where  wonder  is  ejected  from  one 
form  it  reappears  in  another  — 
traosmutable  always  —  destructible 
never. 

Bat,  to  return  to  the  distinction 
*  between  the  object  and  the  tendency 
of  an  author's  work.  No  one  would 
think  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
UMMrality  of  Johnson's  *  Rasselas,'  few 
would  extol  the  morality  in  Yol- 
taire*8  ^Oandide,*  yet  there  is  so  much 
similarity  in  the  moral  object  of  the 
two  stories,  that  Voltaire  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  published 
*Candide'  before  ^Rasselas'  appear- 
ed, otherwise,  he  said,  "I  should 
have  been  accused  of  plagiarising 
the  philosophical  conception  of  the 
distinguished  Englishman.*' 

In  fact,  as  two  travellers  may  ar- 
rire  at  the  aame  inn  by  different 
roads  and  in  different  company,  so 
two  writers  can  arrive  at  the  same 
moral  conclusion  through  very  dif- 
ferent patlis;   and    the   impression 


of  the  journey  left  on  the  mind  de- 
pends on  the  features  of  the  conn- 
try  traversed,  and  the  companions 
one  has  had  by  the  way.  It  is  not 
rendered  alike  in  both  the  travel- 
lers because  they  meet  at  last  under 
the  same  sign,  and  conclude  their 
adventures  with  a  chop  off  the  same 
mutton. 

It  is  the  property  •f  true  genius, 
in  proportion  as  time  acts  upon  its 
works,  to  lose  its  deleterious  par- 
ticles, and  retain  only  these  which 
are  innocuous  or  salutary.  The  in- 
terests of  mankind  never  concede 
lasting  popularity  to  works  that 
would  seriously  injure  them.  Some 
works,  it  is  true,  of  an  order  infe- 
rior to  that  which  is  assigned  to  the 
masterpieces  of  genius,  may  be  de- 
cidedly wicked  in  their  effect  if  in- 
discriminately read ;  but  look  for 
them  a  few  generations  after  their 
first  appearance,  and  you  will  never 
find  them  amongst  the  current  liter- 
ature of  a  people — they  will  have 
shronk  out  of  sight  in  the  obscure 
corners  of  learned  libraries,  referred 
to  only  by  scholars  or  historians  as 
illustrations  of  manners  in  a  by- 
gone ago,  and  read  by  them  with 
the  same  cold  scientific  eye  that  a 
ph^ician  casts  upon  specimens  of 
morbid  anatomy.  The  works  that 
remain  incorporated  in  the  world's 
literature  all  serve  to  contribute  to 
the  world's  improvement.  Passages, 
indeed,  here  and  there,  as  in  the 
classic  poets,  are  extremely  censur- 
able; but  they  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  with  the  general 
excellence  of  the  pervading  wholes 
— ^as,  in  mortal  life,  human  imper- 
fections and  blemishes  little 'affect 
the  good  derivable  from  the  large 
example  of  a  saint's  or  a  hero's 
character.  From  Nature  herself 
we  may  select  partial  evil.  If  we 
choose,  out  of  all  her  products,  to 
take  the  nightshade  for  our  nutri- 
ment, though,  besides  the  hedge  in 
which  it  lurks,  the  prodigal  corn 
glitters  ripe  .in  the  sun,  we  may  cer- 
tainly harm  ourselves,  and  lay  the 
fault  upon  Nature;  but  Nature  is 
not  to  blame  if  we  devour  the 
nightshade  and  eschew  the  corn. 
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The  great  poetn  of  Locrettus  ex- 
pounds the  creed  of  an  atheist ;  no 
modem  collegian  was  ever  made  an 
atheist  hy  reading  the  poem  of  Lu- 
cretias.  Has  he  been  made  the 
better,  the  wiser,  the  nobler,  by 
reading  it?  In  all  probability,  yesl 
Because  the  poem  abounds  with 
ideas  that  enrich  his  intellect  and 
exalt  his  thoughts.  ItB  sublimity, 
as  Dngald  Stewart  justly  observes, 
"will  be  found  to  depend  chiefly, 
even  in  those  passages  where  be 
(Lucretius)  denies  the  interference 
of  the  gods  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  in  the  lively  images 
which  he  indirectly  presents  to  his 
readers  of  the  attributes  against 
which  he  reasons.  '  .  .  .  The 
sublimest  descriptions  of  Almighty 
Power  sometimes  forming  a  part  of 
hb  argument  against  the  Divine 
Omnipotence.''*  In  fact,  the  poem, 
to  a  very  ordinary  reason,  is  in  itself 
a  refutation  of  its  philosophical  pur- 
pose. Lt  would  resolvje  the  artistic 
design  of  creation  to  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  atoms.  But  could 
any  one,  reading  the  poem,  conceive 
that  those  harmonious  lines  could 
be  strung  together  by  fortuitous 
concurrence?  And  follows  it  not, 
as  a  corollary  of  common  sense, 
that,  if  a  poem  cannot  be  written 
without  a  poet,  the  nniven«e  cannot 
be  created  without  a  Creator? 

Hence,  I  think,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  best  and  subtlest  effects  of 
writers  are  those  of  which  they 
were  themselves  unconscious  while 
writing.  Critics,  in  later  times, 
gain  repute  by  discovering  what  the 
author  did  not  mean.  I  have  said 
that  Shakespeare  could  not  be  con- 
scious of  his  own  art.  How  many 
recondite  designs  are  imputed  to 
him,  of  which  he  was  wholly  un- 
aware? I  have  read  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  ihvX  the  character 
of  Shy  lock  was  conceived  as  a  plea 
in  favour  of  religious  toleration. 
But  it  is  clearly  the  man  to  whom 
the  idea  of  religious  toleration  is 
familiar,  in  a  subsequent  age,  who 


discovers  that  Shylock  may  be  kp- 
plied  as  aa  illustration  of  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  emancipati^on 
of  the  Jews.  Croethe,  in  examining 
the  depths  of  meaning  in  ^  Hamlet,^ 
introduces  the  line,  "He's  fkt  and 
scant  of  breath,"  in  order  to  give  a 
physical  clue  to  the  intricate  moral 
cliaracter  of  the  Danish  prince,  f 
"The  fencing  tires  him,''  says  Wil- 
belm  Meister;  "and  the  Queen 
remarks,  'He's  fat  and  scant  of 
breath.'  Can  you  conceive  him 
to  be  otherwise  than  plump  and 
fair- haired  ?  Brown  -  complexioned 
people,  in  their  youth,  are  seldom 
plump;  and  does  not  his  wavering 
melancholy,  his  soft  lamenting,  his 
irresolute  activity,  accord  with  such 
a  figure?  From  a  dark-haired  young 
man  you  would  look  for  more  deci- 
sion and  impetuosity." 

The  dogmas  conveyed  in  this  cri- 
ticism are  neither  historically  nor 
physiologically  correct  If,  as  Wil- 
helm  Meister  had  just  before  assert- 
ed, "  Hamlet  nmst  be  fair-haired 
and  blue-eyed — as  a  Dane,  as  a 
Northman," — certainly,  of  all  the 
populations  on  the  earth,  tlie  Dane, 
the  Northman,  has  ever  been  the 
least  characterised  by  "wavering 
melancholy"  or  "soft  lamenting." 
The  old  Scandinavian  Vikings  did 
not  yield  to  any  dark-hured  war- 
riors "  in  decision  and  impetuosity.** 
To  this  day,  those  districts  in  Eng- 
land wherein  the  old  Danish  race 
left  their  descendants — where  the 
blue  eye  and  light  sandy  hair  are 
most  frequently  seen — as  in  the 
Scottish  Lowlands,  the  Northern 
Border  counties,  in  Lincolnshire, 
or  in  Norfolk  (those  provinces  in 
which  Palgrave  proves  the  whole- 
sale settlement  of  the  Danes),  the 
superior  actirity,  the  practical  long- 
headed ness,  the  ready  adaptation 
of  shrewd  wit  to  immediate  circum- 
stance— ^in  short,  all  the  attributes 
most  opposed  to  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  are  proverbially  evidenced. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  fair-haired 
children  of  tJie  North  are  more  in- 


*  Diigald  Stewart '  On  the  Sublime,'  Essay  II.,  chap.  ii. 
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dined  in  youth  to  be  plump  than 
the  dark-baired  inhahhants  of  the 
sa^e  climate.  The  Yorksbireman 
and  the  Lowlander  are  generally 
bigh-ebeek-boned  and  lean.  But  is 
k  dear  that  the  Qaeen's  remark  is 
intended  to  signify  that  Hamlet  is 
literally  fat)  Does  the  expression 
eonvey  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  a  prize-fighter,  far  from  cor- 
paleot,  would,  half- sportively,  use 
it,  in  order  to  imply  that  he  is  out 
of  training?  If,  however,  the  word 
really  did  -convey  to  the  aadience 
an  idea  in  harmony  with  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  person  who 
uttered  it,  Shakespeare,  as  a  proc- 
tieal  stage-manager,  would  have 
meant  it  to  apply,  not  to  the  ideal 
Dane,  bnt  to  the  flesh-and -blood 
actor  who  was  performing  the  part ; 
—as  in  The  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  the  two  heroines  exchange 
Batirical  taunts  upon  their  respect- 
ive proportions  of  stature,  because 
of  the  two  youths  who  performed 
the  parts  of  Hermia  and  Helena 
one  was  taller,  the  other  shorter 
than  usual.  The  jest  there  would 
hare  heen  unsuccessful,  indeed  un- 
safe, if  the  audience  were  not  pre- 
pared for  its  fitness  by  the  contrast 
between  the  two  figures  bodily  be- 
fore their  eyes.  But  a  world  of  refin- 
ing critioism  might  be  written  to  show 
what  subtle  distinctions  of  character 
—between  the  tall  and  the  short — 
Shakespeare  designed  to  intimate  in 
the  verbid  dnel  l^tween  Hermia  and 
Helena. 

Thongh  Goethe  wastes  so  much 
exquisite  ingenuity  on  the  pinguous 
temperament  of  Hamlet,  no  oue  would 
have  acknowledged  more  readily  than 
Goethe  the  general  proposition  that 
an  author  himself  is  unaware  of  the 
best  and  deepest  moral  deductions 
which  a  reader  may  draw  from  his 
works. 

No  poem  of  our  age  has  more  per- 
plexed the  critics  as  to  its  moral 
dengn  than  €U)ethe's  'Faust.*  And 
what  says  the'  poet  himself  of  that 
design?  **Tbey  ask  me  what  idea  I 
wished  to  incorporate  in  my  '  Faost.' 
Can  I  know  it?  Or,  if  I  know, 
can  I  put  it  into  words?"    And  in- 


deed it  is  upon  this  fact — viz.,  that 
genius  in  Art  cannot,  like  mastership 
in  Science,  trace  step  by  step  the  pro- 
cess which  leads  to  its  results — that 
Kant  bases  the  theory  by  which  he 
distinguishes  art  from  science,  and 
restricts  to  art  the  application  of 
the  word  Genius  (the  innate  quality 
of  the  mind — ingenium).  "  Genius,'' 
he  says,  "  cannot  of  itself  describe 
nor  scientifically  demonstrate,  how 
it  accomplishes  its  productions,  but 
it  gives  the  rule  by  an  inspiration 
of  nature,  and  so  the  author  of  a 
production,  for  which  he  is  indebted 
to  his  genius,  Igiows  not  himself 
how  the  ideas  form  themselves  in 
his  mind.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to 
form  the  like  •  at  his  own  pleasure 
and  methodically,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  others,  precepts  which  can 
enable  them  to  accomplish  the  like 
works." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Genius 
has  many  conceptions,  many  subtle 
beauties  of  thought,  many  arcana  in 
occult  wisdom,  of  which  it  is  fally 
cognisant,  and  which  no  critic  ever 
detects. 

Certain  I  atathat  every  author  who 
has  written  a  book  with  earnest 
forethought  and  fondly  cherished  de- 
signs, will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  much  which  he  meant  to  convey 
has  never  been  guessed  at  in  any 
review  of  his  work;  and  many  a 
delicate  beauty  of  thought,  on  which 
he  principally  valued  himself,  re- 
mains, like  the  statue  of  Isis,  an  image 
of  truth  from  which  no  hand  lifis  the 
veil. 

The  moral  efforts  of  writers  upon 
the  spirit  of  a  nation  must,  no  doubt, 
be  considerable;  yet  it  is  difiicult 
in  this  to  discriminate  between  the 
eflfect  which  the  writers  produce  on 
the  nation,  and  the  effect  which  the 
nation  produces  on  the  writers.  A 
people  sound  at  the  core  will  not  be 
corrupted  by  any  nieretriciou^j  or 
enervating  literature  which  may  be 
a  fashion  for  the  time.  Wo  may 
certainly  presume  that  the  profligate 
wits,  whose  plays  and  lyrics  amused 
Charles  II.  and  his  Court,  did  not 
form,  but  were  formed  by,  the  man- 
ners of  a  reign  which  did,  in  reality, 
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sobstitate  one  revolatfon  for  an- 
other. The  first  reaction  from  re- 
volution w  reTolation.  A  dominant 
desire  to  contrast  the  ansterity  of 
the  Puritans  could  not  result  in  a 
decorous  generation.  But  the  ijen- 
eration  passed — with  it,  the  fashion- 
able literature  that  represented  it; 
and  England  was  ultimately  none 
the  worse  for  the  ribaldry  of  Ro- 
chester: let  us  hope  she  is  to  this 
day  the  better  for  the  sublimity  of 
Milton. 

Where  a  people  is  degenerate,  it 
receiTes  from  its  literature  only  ex- 
cuses for  its  own  degeneracy.  The 
softness  of  Lydian  "manners,  no  doubt, 
served  to  engender  the  soft  Lydian 
music.  But  £e  mnsic,  as  it  extended 
its  fame  among  manlier  communities, 
would  have  seemed  to  the  Lydians 
to  dignify  the  volupti^pus  effeminacy 
of  which  it  was  the  persuasive  ex- 
pression. 

Yet  when  the  Spartans,  in  one 
brief  holiday  of  their  martial  exist- 
ence, nationalised  Alcman,  the  most 
famous  of  Lydian  poets,*  all  the  in- 
novations he  introduced  into  the 
Doric  music— all  the  licence  which 
he  gave  to  his  genius,  orientally 
sensual— did  not  corrupt  the  Spar- 
tans. Their  proudest  achievements 
in  history  date  long  after  Alcman 
had  joined  Linus  and  Orpheus  in 
the  fields  of  Asphodel.  In  their 
private  entertainments  the  stern 
lords  of  the  Helot  continued  to  en- 
joy the  gav  strains  of  the  Lydian  in 
praise  of  love  and  good  cheer;  but 
when  tlie  state  was  in  danger,  they 
gathered  round  the  tent  of  their 
king  to  find  fitting  voice  for  patri- 
otism and  valour  in  the  war-song  of 
TyrtSBus. 

The  moral  effect  of  writers  is-  un- 
questionably sometimes  the  mere 
echo  of  the  time  in  which  they 
write.  And  such  writers  may,  for 
their  season,  be  exceedingly  popu- 
lar ;  but  the  probability  is  that  their 
fame  will  not  endure.  Whether 
their  effect  be  for  good  or  for  evil, 
it  is  on  the  surface  of  an  ever-fieet- 


ing  society,  and  not  in  the  deeps  of 
our  ineffaceable  hnman  nature.  The 
writers  whose  effect  on  their  nation, 
and,  beyond  their  nation,  on  the  fa- 
mily of  mankind,  is  permanent,  are 
no  echoes  of  their  time,  nor  do  they 
so  much  inflence  their  own  genera- 
tion as  they  do  the  geqerations  that 
succeed.  Helvetius  indeed  has,  with 
great  force,  and  an  eloquence  often 
noble,  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  the 
literature  and  the  spirit  of  an  age 
move  in  concert  together.  ^^  There  is 
an  age,"  he  observes  truly,  "when 
the  word  tirtvs  in  Italy  meant  both 
morality  and  valour ;  there  has  been 
another  age  when  the  word  virtu 
meant  a  taste  for  antiquities  and  knick- 
knacks." 

But  Helvetius,  like  all  enthusiasts 
of  a  system,  rejects  the  facts  which 
would  militate  against  his  syBtem. 
He  commences  his  19th  chapter, 
^  De  TEsprit,'  with  the  dogma,  that 
^^the  esteem  for  different  kinds  of 
genius  is,  in  every  age,  proportioned 
to  the  interest  the  people  have  in 
esteeming  them;"  and  proceeds 
thus:  "To  show  the  perfect  jnsdce 
of  this  proposition,  let  us  first  take 
romance  for  an  example.  From  the 
publication  of  ^  Amadis '  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  that  kind  of  writing  has 
successively  experienced  a  thousand 
vicissitudes.    Would  we    know    the 

cause? The  principal  merit 

of  most  of  these  works  depends  on 
the  exactness  with  which  they  paint 
the  virtues,  vices,  passions,  customs, 
follies  of  a  nation.  But  the  man- 
ners of  a  nation  change  every  age. 
Tins  change  must,  then,  occasion  a 
revolution  in  taste,  and  oonsequeutly 
in  romance.  A  nation,  is,  therefore, 
constantly  forced,  by  the  verj'  de- 
sire of  amusement,  to  de8f)ise  in  one 
age  what  it  admired  in  that  which 
preceded  it.  What  I  have  said  of 
romance  may  be  applied  to  almost 
all  other  works."  The  assertion 
here  made  is  notably  untrue;  it  ap- 
plies only  to  indifferent  and  medi- 
ocre works,  which  perish  because 
they    are    indifferent   or   mediocre. 


*  In  a  subsequent  Essay  I  shall  hare  occaeiou  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Alc- 
m&n's  Lydian  birth. 
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And  a  work  that  paints  the  manners 
of  an  age  essentially  different  from 
our  own,  will  be  as  mnch  admired  in 
oor  age  as  in  that  which  gave  birth  to 
it,  if  it  deserves  such  admiration  from 
endaring  qualities.  The  romance  of 
Gnrantes  describes  no  manners  har- 
monioos  to  oar  own,  and  is  more 
esteemed  than  any  romance  which 
does.  2^ay,  the  principal  merit  of 
Walter  Soott  consists  in  his  portrai- 
ture of  an  age  ntterly  distinct  from 
^t  in  which  he  lived. 

In  very  cormpt  times,  a  vitiated 
moral  taste  may  possibly  accept  a 
\  Ticioos  morality  as  a  sonnd  one. 
Bot  even  in  societies  the  most 
lieeations,  if  a  work  by  a  tme  genius 
appear,  presenting  some  innocent 
childlike  picture  of  life  and  manners, 
tile  probability  is,  that  it  will  seize 
the  public  attention  more  firmly 
than  it  would  have  done  in  simple 
oommunities,  to  whose  social  char- 
acteristics it  offered  no  contrast  and 
implied  no  rebuke.  ^  Paul  and  Yir- 
gioia^  was  published  in  a  time  per- 
haps the  most  cynical  and  prpfligate 
that  France  herself  ever  knew,  yet 
its  chaste  pathetic  idyll  weut 
straight  and  irresistibly  to  the  public 
heart.  I  doubt  if  it  would  have 
inade  so  great  a  sensation  in  a  vir- 
toous  age.  But  this  is  one  instance, 
among  many,  in  refutation  of  the 
axioms  of  Helvetius,  who  maintains 
that  genius  is  so  far  dependent  on 
manners,  that  it  cannot  win  popular 
£aToor  for  a  work  .to  which  the 
manners  of  the  age  are  not  congenial. 
And,  indeed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  chapter  from  which  I  have 
qooted,  Helvetius,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  contradicts  his  own  doc- 
trine, because  he  allows  that  there 
are  works  of  which  our  esteem 
6arvi?es  the  manners  they  depicted, 
hy  their  fidelity  to  human  nature 
in  general.  And  if  this  be  so, 
snch  works  would  command  the 
esteem  of  their  own  age,  even  if 
they  represented  a  state  of  society 
utterly  foreign  to  that  of  the  age 
itself. 
Tet  there  are  periods  when  a  ten- 


dency and  spirit  in  literary  composi- 
tions, which  would  be  either  in- 
operative or  even  mischievous  in 
other  periods,  may  become  eminently 
elective  and  beneficent  For  in- 
stance, suppose  a  time  when  a  nation 
is  predisposed  to  aggressive  wars, 
a  literature  systematically  stimulating 
the  passion  for  military  glory  would 
either  be  inoperative,  because  not 
needed,  or  mischievous,  because 
adding  fuel  to  a  flame  ahready  per- 
niciously destructive.  Bat  next,  sup- 
pose  a  time  when  a  nation,  long 
enervated  by  peace,  has  fallen  into 
a  drowsy  neglect  of  self-defence- 
suppose  that  dangers  are  gather- 
ing round  it,  with  which  nothing 
can  cope  but  the  revival  of  a  hardy 
martial  spirit,  animating  the  com- 
munity to  consent  to  every  sacri- 
fice for  the  seSnrity  of  their  native 
land — then  a  literature,  warlike  and 
fiery,  may  be  that  which  best  evokes 
the  one  public  virtue,  without  which 
all  othera  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
conservation  of  the  body  politic, 
and  the  most  martial  poet  would, 
for  the  moment,  be  the  noblest 
moralist. 

For  this  reason  we  must,  if  we 
would  judge  fairly  of  the  moral 
intention  of  works  of  genius,  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  composed,  and 
the  purposes  to  which  they  served. 
Yet  the  moral  effect  of  all  works  of  a 
pre-eminent  genius,  will  be  felt  in 
times  beyond  his  farthest  vision,  and 
conduce  to  purposes  unoonceived  by 
his  profoundest  thought  '^Mizraim 
cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for 
balsams.'.'  ♦ 

It  may  justify  the  indulgence 
which,  on  the  whole,  we  are  com- 
pelled, whether  we  will  or  no,  to 
concede  to  all  varieties  of  genius  in 
their  ethical  objects,  when  we  notice 
the  fact  that,  where  genius  is  pre- 
eminent, becomes  enduring,  estab- 
lishes its  products  as  a  part  of 
the  *' everlasting  possession*'  which 
civilisation  transmits  from  age  to 
age,—- the  good  remains  and  the  evil 
perishes. 


*  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  'Hydriotaphia.' 
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Take  even  the  author  who,  in  the 
jodgment  of  most  sober  Englishmen, 
did  in  his  own  day  the  most  mischief, 
and  in  the  most  wanton  spirit, 
by  writings  of  which  no  one  can 
dispute  the  genius,— I  mean  Voltaire. 
Well,  not  a  century  has  passed 
since  he  closed  his  long  career,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  works  which  most  moved  his 
time,  is  already  obsolete  and  un- 
read. Wit  the  most  lavish  has  not 
preserved  '  La  Pucelle '  from  disdain ; 
irony  the  keenest  has  not  sapped 
one  foundation  in  Ohristian  faith. 
What  of  Voltaire  remains  popular 
and  current  ?  Writings  either  harm- 
less or  morally  benignant ;  school 
histories,  like  those  of  Charles  Xil. 
and  Peter  the  Great ;  the  first 
suggestive  sketch  of  social  history 
itself  in  *  L'Esprit*des  Moenrs;* 
dramas  abounding  in  lofty  senti- 
ments, such  as  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  can  accept,  and  framed  with 
an  art  which  all  dramatists  should 
study ;  and  a  general  authority 
against  &naticism  and  persecuting 
bigotry,  against  oppression  and  arbi- 
trary law. 

Ilay,  even  in  his  philosophy, 
while  its  siege-works  against  Chris- 
tian Bevelation  have  so  crumbled 
away  that  they  supply  no  corner- 
stone to  an^  system  which  specula- 
tors have  smce  constructed,  France 
still  owes  to  Voltaire^s  patient  la- 
bour the  knowledge  of  Newton's 
'  Principio,'  from  which  she  has  de- 
duced so  many  great  discoveries  of 
her  own.  Without  Voltaire  France 
might  not  have  known  La  Place. 
And  even  in  that  special  field  of 
controversy,  wherein  he  fought  with 
the  infidel  against  the  Cross,  while  no 
opponent  to  Cbristianity  now  picks 
up  from  the  dust  those  light  shafts  in 
which,  if  the  feather  remain,  the 
arrow-bead  is  broken,  divines  them- 
selves yet  employ  the  heavy  mace  of 
argument  with  which  he  demulisbed 
the  atheism  of  Diderot,  and  defended 
those  two  truths  which  are  the  co- 
lumns of  every  temple — the  existence 
of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

Again,  it  is  noticeable  how  much 


even  the  fallacies  of  a  great  writer 
serve,  not  the  less  effectually,  .be- 
cause indirectly,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  truth,  by  stimulating  the 
energies  of  the  writers  who  oppose 
the  fallacies,  and,  in  so  doing,  strike 
out  new  ideas  and  suggest  fresh  dis- 
coyeries.  How  much  his  researches 
into  alchemy  may  have  warmed 
and  emboldened  the  imagination  of 
Newton,  in  whom  imagination 
seems  to  have  been  only  less  power- 
ful than  reason  1  It  is  said  with  no 
exaggeration,  by  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, *^  that  the  man  who  gave  the 
whole  philosophy  of  Europe  a  new 
impulse  and  direction,  and  to  whom, 
mediately  or  immediately,  must  be 
referred  every  subsequent  advance 
in  philosophical  speculation,  was 
David  Hume."  And  this  yet  more 
from  the  conclusions  in  which  the 
modern  schools  of  philosophy  dis- 
sent from  his  system,  than  from 
those  which  they  may  concede. 
*^  Accepting  his  principles  from  the 
dominant  philosophers  of  Locke 
and  Leibnitz,  and  deducing  with 
irresistible  evidence  these  principles 
to  their  legitimate  result,  Hume 
showed,  by  the  extreme  absurdity 
of  these  results  themselves,  either 
that  philosophy  altogether  was  a  de- 
lusion, or  that  the  individual  systems 
which  afforded  the  premises  were 
erroneous  or  incomplete.  He  thus 
constrained  philosophers  to  the  al- 
ternative, either  of  surrendering  phi- 
losophy as  such,  or  of  ascending  to 
higher  principles,  in  order  to  re- 
establish it  against  the  sceptical  re- 
duction." To  Hume  we  owe  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  and  therefore  all 
that  Kant  himself  has  originated  in 
the  succeeding  philosophies  of  Ger- 
many. To  Hume  again  we  owe  the 
philosophy  of  Reid,  and,  consequently, 
what  is  now  distinctively  known 
in  Europe  as  the  philosophy  of  the 
Scottish  School, — that  school  which, 
in  France,  originated  the  intel- 
lectual movement  that  raised  up, 
in  Royei>Oollard,  Victor  Cousin, 
and  Maine  do  Biran,  the  counter- 
poise to  the  disguised  materialism 
which  had  previously  been  accept- 
ed, with  scarcely  a  question,  in  the 
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system  by  which  Oondillao  analysed 
e?ery  facnity  into  sense.  These 
ooDsiderations  tend  to  ooofirm  the 
wisdom  of  complete  toleration  to 
the  freedom  of  all  opinion.  Had 
some  mistaken  benevolence  of  in- 
tention suppressed  the  poblication 
of  Harness  sceptical  theories,  be- 
caose  of  the  temporary  barm  they 
might  effect,  it  would  have  sop- 
prised  also  all  those  great  arga- 
ments  for  an  immaterial  soal  in 
maa,  which  have  enlarged  and  en- 
nobled the  whole  world  of  thought. 
Kant  woold  hare  continued  in  ^^  his 
dogmatio  slumber ;"  Reid  would 
hare  remained  in  quiet  adhesion  to 
Locke;  the  materialism  of  Oondil- 
lao would  still  be  reigning  over  the 
schools  of  France. 

Oar  obligations  to  genias,  even 
where  it^may  not  mean  to  be  t>Qr 
special  llRiefactor,  are  so  great,  that 
our  gratitude  is  as  inyoluntary  as 
the  service  it  acknowledges.  Every 
geoios,  it  is  true,  however  eminent, 
may  find  its  hostile  critics;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  critics,  who  are  fre- 
qaendy  right  in  detail,  we  continue 
our  homage  to  every  eminent  genius 
on  the  whole.  What  should  we 
know  to-day,  if  genius  had  not  been 


free  to  guess,  right  or  wrouff, 
through  the  long  yesterday  ?  It 
was  said  of  Plato,  "If  he  had  not 
erred,  he  would  have  done  less." 
The  saying  does  not  exaggerate,  it 
falls  short  of,  the  truth.  For  it 
may  rather  be  said  of  every  great 
man,  "  If  he  had  not  erred  he  would 
have  done  nothing."  And  our  ob- 
ligations to  genius  are  the  greater, 
because  we  are  seldom  able  to  trace 
them.  We  cannot  mount  op  to  the 
sources  from  which  we  derive  the 
ideas  that  make  us  what  we '  are. 
Few  of  my  readers  may  have  ever 
read  Chaucer;  fewer  still  the*Prin- 
cipia'  of  Newton.  Yet  how  much 
poorer  the  minds  of  all  my  readers 
would  be  if  Chaucer  and  Newton 
had  never  written  1  All  the  genius 
of  the  past  is  in  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe  at  prdbeot.  Bat  who  shall 
resolve  to  each  individual  star  the 
rays  of  the  heat  and  the  light, 
whose  effects  are  felt  by  all,  whose 
nature  is  defined  by  none?  This 
•touch,  at  least,  we  know;  that  in 
^eat  the  tendency  to  equilibrium  is 
constant ;  that  in  light  the  rays 
cross  each  other  in  all  directions, 
yet  never  interfere  the  one  with  the 
other. 
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VICTOR    HUGO   8     LAST     ROMAKOE. 


Fbw  writers  have  given  the  critics  this  can  be  done  with   more   cer- 

more  occupation  than  Victor  Hago.  tainty  and  calmness  than  was  pos- 

The  chief  of  a  revolutionary  school  sible   during   the    days  of   conflict 

in    Art,  he    has    had    a    cohort  of  The    squabbles    which    were    origi- 

energetic    defenders  to  increase    by  nated   by  the  attempts  of  the  6eole 

their  eulogies,  the  exasperation  ex-  romantique  to  enlarge  the  scene  of 

cited    by  his    innovations,    his   pa-  Art,   by  substituting  the  drama  of 

radoxes^    his    brilliant    errors,    his  Shakespeare     and     Scott    for    the 

shallow  opinions,  his  glaring  defects  classic   models   of    the   seventeenth 

of  taste,  and  his  grandiloquent  and  oentary,    have    long    been    hushed, 

unhealthy  doctrines.      But  the  en-  The    classicists    are    silent        The 

thusiasm    of  his    partisans,   though  victory    has     been     gained  —  and 

it  may  have  intensified  opposition,  abused.      Romanticism    has    had    a 

has  not  prevented  universal  recog-  clear    stage ;     but,     unhappily,    no 

nition  of   his  genius.      His  fiercest  sooner    was    it    deprived    of     the 

adversaries  have  been  ready  to  admit  stimulus  of  opposition,  than  it  sank 

the  splendour  of  his  abilities.     All  into    abject    realism.      ^Marion    de 

France    admits  his   high  claims  as  TOrme'  made  way  for  t^  ^Dame 

a  poet;   and  Europe  recognises  him  aux    Camdiias:'     ^  Triboufft'     dege- 

as  a  French  poet,  whatever  empha-  nerated  into  the  *  Pere  Prodi^ue :' 

sis  may  be  thrown  on  that  q'ualifi-  *  Hernani*    sank    into    the    *  Demi 

cation.      The    peculiar    beauty  and  Monde.'    The  French  appear  to  be 

force  of   his    style  are  uncontested*  as    unfit  for  liberty  in    Art  as    in 
even    by    those    who    condemn    its^  Politics.      No    sooner  was    Liberty 

tawdriness,  its   affectation,,  and    its  achieved,  than  the  absence  of  moral 

occasional    sins    against    propriety,  strength   betrayed  itself   in  license. 

His    invention   is   amazing.      In    a  Tet  Victor  Huii^o  is  not  to  be  re- 

certain  picturesqneness  of  imagina-  proached    for    this.  .   He    felt    that 

tion  he  is  perhaps  without  a  rival:  Art     needed      emancipation     from 

and      his      creations — ^  Esmeralda,  pedantic    trammels ;    and    his    best 

'  Quasimodo,'      ^  Lucrezia     Borgia,'  energies  were  devoted  to  the  eman- 

*  Triboulet^ — are  types  in  such  high  cipation.    Indeed,  this  must  be  said 

relief  that  they  arrest  the  vulgarest  in   his    praise,  that   his    aims    have 

eye,  and  fascinate  the  imagination  of  always  been  high.      He  has  loved 

poets  and  artists.  •  Art  seriously,  and  has  always  worked 

No  man  attains,  and  retains,  such  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist 
popularity  without  very  remarkable  Wherein,  then,  lies  his  great  de- 
powers.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  feet  ?  If  we  say  that  it  lies  in  a 
whatever  may  be  our  private  esti-  radical  insincerity,  we  shall  express 
mate  of  his  productions,  we  shall  our  conviction  in  language  which 
be  mistaken  as  critics  if  we  fail  to  may  appear  at  variance  w^ith  our 
recognise  their  lustre.  And  as  the  recognition  of  his  seriousness  as  an 
present  critic  does  not  feel  much  artist;  yet  a  word  or  two  of  ex- 
sympathy  with  Victor  Hugo's  planation  may  clear  away  the  seem- 
works,  in  spite  of  their  very  re-  ing  contradiction.  The  perfectly 
markab^  qnalities,  and  their  trans-  sincere  artist  not  only  loves  his  Art, 
oendant  picturesqneness,  he  is  de-  but  above  all  things  loves  it  as  the 
sirous,  while  paying  every  deserved  splendour  of  truth:  an  artist  is 
tribute  to  genius,  to  state  in  a  few  insincere,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
words  the  reason  why  this  poet  is  in  proportion  as  he  prefers  '*  effects" 
not,  and  cannot  be,  loved  with  the  to  truth,  in  proportion  as  he  uses 
love  bestowed  on  great  writers,  all  his  cunning  in  dressing  up 
The   time    has    now  arrived  when  phantasms    which  will    arrest    the^ 
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inconoas  eye,  rather  than  in  pa- 
tiendj,  loyingly,  laboriously,  atriv- 
ing  to  express  the  aotnal  visions  of 
bis  own  sou),  confident  that  wbat- 
erer  is  trnly  felt  by  him  will  be 
felt  as  trne  by  others  ;  or  supremely 
careless  whether  all  the  world  falls 
to  recognise  its  tmth,  so  that  his 
own  Bonl  afiSrms  it.  Far  be  it  from 
US,  iu  wantonness  of  speech,  even 
to  hint  that  Victor  Hugo  is  in- 
sincere, in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  that  word.  Bat  we  are  deeply 
convinced  of  his  having  the  in- 
bincerity  which  weakens  imper- 
^  feet  artists,  and  which  betrays  itself 
by  their  eyes  being  intently  fixed 
on  the  puilie  rather  than  on  their 
^mtI;  so  that  instead  of  painting 
the  vision  they  see,  as  they  really 
see  it,  they  paint  what  they  imagine 
the  public  will  expect  to  see,  or 
will  most  appland.  In  its  lowest 
form  this  insincerity  becomes  clap- 
trap. In  every  form  it  is  nntroth  < 
—sometimes  the  nntrath  of  con« 
Tentional  ^Mdealism,^'  sometimes 
the  nntmth  of  insidious  flattery  of 
popalar  prejudice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Victor 
Hogo  is  a  very  effective  writer.  He 
produces  a  succession  of  pictares 
which  startle  the  most  incurious; 
sod  snch  is  the  vigour  of  his  ima- 
gination, that  he  not  unfrequently 
kindles  the  imagination  of  his  read- 
ers. But  he  rarely  touches  the 
deeper  chords  of  their  minds,  and 
never  with  more  than  a  passing 
breath.  Hence  we  are  startled,  but 
not  moved  ;  we  admire — we  do  not 
love.  No  great  heart  is  felt  to  be 
throbbing  through  his  works;  no 
Eerene  mind  is  raying  out  its  efful* 
gence.  We  Uiink  him  immensely 
clever,  and  rather  silly  ;  bold,  ori- 
ginal, and  bombastic;  swaggering 
and  blasphemous,  even  among  swag- 
gering and  blaspheming  French- 
men. He  has  incomparable  inge- 
nnity  and  fertility  in  the  mue  en 
<^^  but  this  scenic  splendour 
only  prepares  us  for  b  tragedy  wjslch 
is  never  developed.  It  is  the  same 
with  his  style — a  style  glittering 
.with  imagery,  pointed  with  epi- 
gnuns^bnt  never  at  the  service  of 


truth,  nor  ever  expressing  immortal 
phrases.  One  cannot  say  that,  con- 
sidered as  mere  style,  it  is  not  rich 
and  rare ;  but  it  charms  us  no  more 
than  the  exquisite  jewels  which 
glitter  on  some  tawdry  image  of  the 
Madonna.  As  a  man,  Victor  Hago 
seems  to  us  moved  by  generous  and 
noble  sentiments,  and  his  verses 
show  an  exquisite  tenderness  to- 
wards children.  We  remember 
many  offensive  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings, but  no  page  that  is  base  or 
mean.  Nevertheless  he  repels  all 
our  sympathy  by  an  abiding  un- 
truthfulness in  conception  and  pre- 
sentation. In  France  this  is  per- 
haps felt  otherwise.  But  we  think 
every  Englishman  will  understand 
what  we  mean  when  we  remark, 
that  the  writer  who  could  account 
for  the  fall  of  Napoleon  by  saying 
"/Z  ginait  Dieu^^^  must  be  one  so 
intrepid  in  silly  bombast,  so  willing 
to  sacrifice  every  consideration  to 
naltry  "  effect,'*  that  he  could  never 
be  fondly  cherished  in  this  conn- 
try.  The  habitual  irreverence  with 
which  modem  French  writers  handle 
the  most  sacred  themes,  can  alone 
explain  the  audacity  of  such  a 
phrase  as  the  one  just  quoted  ;  but 
what  can  explain  its  transcendant 
foolishness  ?  I)id  Victor  Hugo  really 
think  what  he  said  ?  or  was  he  ut- 
terly indifferent  whether  the  thought 
were  monstrous,  provided  the  epi- 
gram were  startling? 

We  could  cite  many  passages  of 
a  kindred  tone,  though  we  remem- 
ber only  one  more  supremely  dis- 
graceful. That  one  is  the  speech 
of  the  monk  Claude  Frollo,  when 
deaoribing  Esmeralda,  the  danoinff 
gypsy ;  a  speech  we  dare  not  sou 
our  pages  by  repeating,  but  to 
which  we  refer  any  reader  who 
may  suppose  we  are  using  language 
too  strong  for  the  occasion.  We 
know  nothing  equal  to  it  in  blas- 
phemous bad  taste  —  in  irreverent 
silliness.  Although  these  passages 
are  exceptional,  they  betray  an 
irreverent  tone  of  mind ;  and  this 
is  also  seen  in  numerous  passages 
which  a  more  serious  writer,  or 
one     with    a    finer     teste,    would 
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never  bave  allowed  to  escape  him. 
Snob,  fur  example,  is  his  reply  to 
tbose  critics  who  twitted  him,  and 
justly,  with  his  inordinate  fond- 
ness for  antithesis.  "I  am  re- 
proached with  my  love  of  anti- 
thesis," he  says,  "  as  if  God  were 
not  a  greater  inventor  of  antitheses 
than  1 1*' 

This  leads  ns  tb  remark,  that 
antithesis  seems  to  be  his  se- 
cret of  creation.  By  this  me- 
thod he  seeks  his  effects.  When  he 
wishes  to  exhibit  parental  love,  he 
selects  two  infamous  parents — 
Lnorezia  Borgia,  as  the  exponent 
of  maternal  love ;  Triboulet,  the 
king's  jester  and  pander,  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  paternal  love.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  rehabilitate  these 
characters,  except  throngh  our  sym- 
pathy with  their  parental  yearnings. 
He  never  pretends  that  they  i;?ere 
virtuous,  but  misunderstood ;  far 
from  it :  the  very  law  of  antithesis 
urges  him  to  deepen  the  shadows 
of  their  hideousness,  in  order  that 
the  beauty  of  their  instinct  may  be 
thrown  into  higher  relief.  This  is 
how  he  explains  his  object ; — 

"  The  idea  which  produced  '  Le  Roi 
a'amuse,'  and  the  idea  ivhieh  produced 
'  Lucrece  Borgia,'  were  born  at  the  same 
moment,  on  the  same  inspiration  (sur  U 
mime  point  du  cceur).  What  truly  is 
the  intimate  thought,  hidden  beneath 
the  three  or  four  concentric  layers  of  . 
'  Le  Roi  a'amnse'  ?  It  is  thi^ :  Take  the 
most  hideous,  the  most  repulsive,  the 
most  complete  jE)/^y<te<i/  deformity ;  place 
it  there  where  it  stands  out  in  strongest 
relief,  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  social 
edifice ;  lighten  up  this  miserable  crea- 
ture on  all  sides  oy  the  strongest  con- 
trasts ;  and  then  fling  him  a  soul,  and  in 
this  soul  place  the  purest  sentiment  given 
to  man — paternal  love.  What  will  hap- 
pen f  Why,  that  this  sublime  sentiment, 
warmed  under  certain  conditions,  will 
transform  this  degraded  creature  before 
your  eyes ;  the  creature  who  is  little, 
will  become  grand ;  the  deformity  will 
become  beauty.  That  is  the  basis  of 
'  Le  Roi  s'amuse/  Well !  and  what  is 
'  Lucrece  Borgia'  f  Take  the  most  hide- 
ous, the  most  repulsive,  the  most  com- 
plete moral  deformity;  place  it  there 
where  it  is  in  strongest  relief—- in  the 
heart  of  a  woman — with  all  those  condi- 
tions of  physical  beauty  and  regal  gran- 


deur which  give  p>rominence  to  crime; 
and  then  place  beside  this  moral  defor- 
mity a  pure  sentiment — the  purest  the 
woman  can  feel — maternal  love :  in  your 
monster  place  a  mother,  and  the  monster 
will  create  interest;  the  monster  will 
draw  tears ;  and  that  creature  who  was 
terrible  will  be  pitiable,  and  that  de- 
formed soul  will  become  almost  beautiful 
in  your  eyes." 

We  need  not  pause  to  nnravel  this 
tangled  skein  of  truth  and  falsehood 
as  a  matter  of  doctrine.  Our  object 
in  quoting  it  is  to  make  the  reader 
fully  aware  of  the  author's  method 
of  composition ;  which  be  afterwards 
expresses  in  one  of  his  ambitious  and 
absurd  epigrams  :  "  ^  la  chose  la  plus 
bideuse  melez  nne  id€e  rdligieuse, 
elle  deviendra  sainte  ot  pure.  At" 
tachez  Dieu  au  gtbe%  vous  a/oez  la 
croixy  And  he  has  acted  up  to  his 
precepte.  When  he  wishes  to  paint 
woman's  love,  he  selects  two  public 
courtezans,  Marion  de  POrme  and 
Tisbe.  No  attempt  is  mjwie  to  con- 
ceal their  profession  ;  love  sanctifies 
aU — 

"L'amour  m*a  refait  ma  virginit^.'^ 

Man's  love  for  woman  is  exhibited 
in  the  breasts  of  a  monk,  a  monster, 
and  a  valet — Olaude  Frollo,  Quasi- 
modo, Buy  Bias.  The  monk  and 
the  monster  love  a  dancing  gypsy; 
the  vulet  loves  a  queen.  Again,  in 
*  Les  Burgraves'  we  see  this  method 
of  antithesis  ludicrously  exhibited. 
The  grandeur  of  old  age  is  repre- 
sented in  the  persons  of  a  bandit 
and  a  fratricide.  The  Burgrave  is 
full  of  vigour  in  his  hundred  tli  year, 
while  the  only  youthful  character 
in  the  play  is  a  girl  dying  of  a  alow 
disease. 

A  glance  at  bis  works  will  disclose 
that  it  is  on  this  principle  they  are 
constructed  ;  the  "  effects"  are  anti- 
theses ;  the  epigrams  are  aniitheaes  ; 
hence  the  general  air  of  factitious- 
ness.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  by 
this  means  many  very  striking  situ- 
ations are  produced.  What  can  be 
more  striking  than  that  of  the  poor 
deaf,  deformed  Quasimodo  exposed 
on  the  pillory?  He  is  wildly  im- 
ploring tor  water  to  quench  his  rag- 
ing thirst,  and  receiving  instead  no- 
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thing  bnt  the  gibes  and  blows  of 
the  multitade.  He  sees  Esmeralda 
approach,  and  thinks  that  she — re- 
membering his  violence  to  her  last 
night,  violence  wliich  he  is  now  ex- 
piating on  the  pillory — ^is  also  about 
to  smite  and  insult  him,  and  he  finds 
ber  poaring  the  delicious  water  down 
his  homing  throat.  What,  again, 
can  be  more  snggestive  than  the 
close  of  *  Le  Roi  s'amose  V  Triboulet, 
the  despised,  humpbacked  court- 
fool  has  been  outraged  by  the  king, 
vho  has  ravished  his  beloved  child, 
and  now  he  glories  in  the  supreme 
I  hoar  of  vengeance.  The  king  lies 
It  his  feet;  the  royal  corpse  is  en- 
Tcloped  in  a  sack,  which  the  jester 
makes  his  footstool.  But  the  jester 
is  not  n;ally  trampling  on  his  king ; 
it  is  on  his  own  daughter's  corpse 
that  bis  foot  rests.  The  close  of 
*LDcreoe  Borgia'  is  even  more  scen- 
icftlly  striking.  The  guests  at  an 
OTgie  are  startled  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  folding  doors,  which  re- 
Teals  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  a  row 
of  coffins,  candles  burning,  and 
priests,  ready  wjth  the  crucifix, 
chanting  a  De  pro/undis.  Lucrezia 
appears,  announces  with  fiendish 
triompb  that  the  guests  are  all  her 
gnesttf^  are  all  poisoned,  and  that 
their  ccffins  await  them.  She  tries 
in  vain  to  save  one,  Gennaro,  and 
is  stabbed  by  him  as  she  exclaims — 
"^JtmUta  tnireP'' 

Fme  these  scenes  unquestionably 
are  as  situations ;  but  if  wo  look  for 
the  human  tragedy  which  ought  to 
have  been  wrought  out  of  them,  we 
shall  be  disappointed.  A  great  poet 
would  have  irradiated  these  scenes 
with  the  light  of  passion;  would 
have  had  his  own  nature  stirred  to  its 
depths,  and  found  there  the  expres- 
aoDs  to  sdr  our  hearts ;  but  Victor 
Hugo  finds  nothing,  absolutely  no- 
thug.  His  imagination  is  entirely 
Bitistied  with  the  picture ;  and  hence 
we  regard  him  in  the  light  rather 
of  a  great  scene-painter  than  of  a 
dramatist 

Goethe,  so  ready  to  acknowledge 
all  merit,  expressed  himself  who  ly 
Qomoved  by  *■  Notre  Dame  de  Parish 
He  aaw  the  fertile  vigour   of   the 


young  poet's  imagination;  bnt  he 
also  saw  that  the  characters  were 
merely  wooden  dolls,  which  the* 
author  might  belabour  as  much  as 
he  liked,  no  sympathy  could  be 
excited  for  them.  Esmeralda  and 
Quasimodo  are  wonderful  creations; 
but  they  are  wholly  inhuman,  and 
only  flatter  the  picturesque  imagi- 
nation. In  Victor  Hugo's  last  ro- 
mance, 'Les  Mis^rables,'  we  miss 
the  creative  genius  which  gives  so 
great  a  charm,  and  has  given  so 
immense  a  popularity,  to  *  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris;'  nor  do  we  find 
that  *'  years  have  brought  the  philo- 
sophic mind,"  or  added  any  chords 
to  the  lyre.  Like  most  of  his  works, 
it  has  excited  a  great  ^^  sensation" 
in  France;  and  as  even  that  gene- 
rally acute  critic,  Eu^le  Mont^gut, 
seems  to  consider  it  a  masterpiece, 
dwelling  with  peculiar  emphasis  on 
its  logique^  we  will  lay  before  our 
readers  a  tolerably  full  analysis  of 
^Fantine,'  which  forms  the  first 
part  of  the  work,  leaving  it  to  tl^m 
to  seek  for  the  eight  succeeding 
volumes,  if  they  are  tempted  by 
these  two. 

^Fantine'  opens  With  ao  elabo- 
rated— ^we  cannot  say  elaborate- 
picture  of  a  bishop-saint.  No  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  character;  and,  to  our 
surprise,  no  sooner  is  the  character 
presented,  than, '  after  serving  the 
author  in  one  scene,  and  giving  one 
incident  to  the  story,  it  disappears 
for  ever.  In  constructive  art  this 
is  as  great  a  mistake  as  if  the  por- 
tico of  the  Partlienon  were  the  en- 
trance to  a  shed;  and  this  objec- 
tion would  equally  apply  if  the 
picture  were  as  admirable  as  it  is 
ambitious ;  if  the  portico  were  that 
of  a  Parthenon,  instead  of  being 
a  lath-and-plaster  imitation.  We 
have  intimated  that  we  consider 
this  portrait  a  failure,  although  it 
is  lovingly  painted,  and  some  of 
its  touches  are  really  touching.  It 
fails  because  it  is  not  true.  The 
bishop  is  meant  to  be  good,  and  is 
only  ^^  goody."  His  humanity  is  sa- 
crifioed  to  unreal  sentiment  of  the 
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**  goody*'  order.  Few  artists  seem 
to  be  great  enough — ^that  is,  oonra^- 
ously  trathful  eDongh  —  to  paint 
good  men.  They  shrink  from  trath, 
take  ont  the  haman  heart  snch  as 
nature  makes  it,  and  replace  it 
by  an  impossible  ideal  of  passion- 
less morality.  Afraid  to  represent 
goodness  as  it  really  exists,  amid 
human  infirmities  and  humorous 
weaknesses  which  challenge  sym- 
pathy and  secure  our  love  even  out 
of  the  very  pity  'and  laughter  they 
provoke,  the  imperfect  artist  hopes 
to  achieve  his  aim  by  a  representa- 
tion of  transcendant  virtue.  The 
virtoe  is  transcendant  because  it 
springs  from  moral  maanms^  instead 
of  Irom  feelings ;  from  abstractions, 
instead  of  from  complex  indivi- 
dualities. We  cannot  sympathise 
with,  and  therefore  cannot  love, 
^^  goody^'  people ;  their  noble  actions 
are  not  the  actions  which  we  feel 
that  we  ourselves  could  have  per- 
formed in  our  best  moments;  they 
spriiig  from  no  common  ground 
of  human  impulse.  No  one  can 
believe  in  the  bishop  of  D.,  be-* 
cause  all  the  traits  of  humanity 
have  disappeafed  in  this  type  of 
evangelical  mansuetude.  He  ex- 
hibits none  of  the  ioconsistencie?, 
none  of  the  little  absurdities,  which 
are  often  seen  in  the  best  of  men ; 
he  is  never  ignorant,  never  out  of 
temper,  never  despondent,  never  off 
the  moral  stilts. 

So  much  for  the  general  want  *of 
truth.  Descending  to  the  details, 
we  find  many  defects.  The  author's 
besetting  sin  of  antithesis  obliges 
him  to  intimate  that  his  saint  was 
fonnerly  a  sinner  ;  as  it  obliges  him, 
when  painting  a  model  of  female 
chastity,  to  take  her  from  the 
streets.  0^€8t  de  rigueu/r.  Never- 
theless, after  the  sinner  has  become 
a  saint,  and  especially  after  he  has 
become  a  bishop,  it  is  trespassing 
too  far  on  our  credality  to  make  this 
bishop  listen  placidly  to  a  long 
tirade  of  blasphemy  and  cynicism 
from  the  month  of  a  senator  seated 
at  the  dinner-table  with  him.  If 
we  imagine  a  senator  so  far  for- 
getting  all  the   dictates   of    good« 


breeding  and  right  feeKng  as  to 
pour  forth  four  pages  of  such  un- 
provoked insolence,  we  cannot  ima- 
gine a  bishop  quietly  listening  to 
it,  and  answering  only  in  this  tone 
of  veiled  irony: — 

"  *  L'dvdque  battit  des  mains.* 
•*  *  Voild  parler  I  B;ecria-t.il.  L'exeel- 
leote  chose,  et  vTsiment  merveilleuse, 
que  ce  mat^rialisme-Ul  ne  Ta  pas  qui 
vent.  Ah  1  quand  on  Ta,  on  n'est  plus 
dape ;  on  ne  se  laiase  pas  bdtement  exiler 
comme  Gaton,ni  lapider  comme  B^ienne, 
ni  bruler  vif  comme  Jeanne  d*Arc.'  *' 

And  so  on.  Having  antitheti- 
cally opposed  this  saindy  bishop  to 
the  cynical  senator,  he  prepares  an- 
other contrast:  the  interview  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  an  old  Kevo- 
lotionist,  who  lives  at  D.,  excluded 
from  all  society  by  the  universal 
horror  he  inspires.  Being  popn- 
larlv  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of 
wiclcedness,  we  may  be  sure  Victor 
Hago  will  present  him  as  the  incar- 
nation of  virtue.  He  is  now  dying, 
and  the  bishop  visits  him  in  this 
sapreme  hour,  to  try  and  adminis- 
ter the  last  consolation.  In  this 
fantastic  interview  the  French  Re- 
volution is  discussed.  The  old  re- 
publican defends  ^98,  as  is  natural; 
and  he  not  only  has  the  best  of  the 
argument,  but  the  bishop  is  made 
to  feel  that  this  is  so — which  is  not 
so  natural.  When  the  bishop  asks 
how  he  can  defend  Marat's  clap- 
ping his  hands  at  the  guillotine, 
the  republican  answers:  ^^And 
what  do  you  think  of  Bossaet 
chanting  a  Te  Dmm,  at  the  dragon- 
nodes  f^  The  bishop  is  silenced. 
After  a  tedious  accumulation  of  that 
verbiage  which  so  many  Frenchmen 
mistake  for  fine  writing  and  reli- 
gious philosophy,  the  scene  closes 
with  the  bishop  asking  the  repub- 
lican whether  no  religious  consola- 
tion can  be  offered  him  ? — 

***  Monsieur  TEveijue/  he  replied, 
with  a  slowness  which  came  perhaps 
more  from  dignity  of  soul  than  from 
failing  strengtti,  *I  have  passed  my 
life  in  meditation,  study,  and  contem- 
plation. I  was  sixty  years  of  age  when 
my  country  called  upon  m%  and  bade 
me  mingle  m  its  affairs.  I  obeyed.  There 
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vew  sbneeiy  I  eombated  them;  there 
▼ere  tyrannies,  I  deetroved  them ;  there 
were  righu  and  prineipfea,  I  proclaimed 
and  confessed  thena.  The  territory  was 
inradud,  I  defended  it  Franoe  was 
threatened ;  I  offered  my  breast  I  was 
not  rich ;  I  am  poor.  I  was  one  of  the 
masters;  the  cellars  of  the  bank  were 
crowded  with  gold  and  silver— I  dined 
for  a  shilling.  I  succoured  the  oppress- 
ed, I  consoled  the  afflicted.  I  tore  the 
cloth  from  the  altar,  it  is  true ;  but  it 
was  to  siaoch  the  wounds  of  the  conn- 
tiy. . .  Idid  my  duty  as  well  as  I  could, 
aod  performed  all  the  good  in  m)'  power. 
After  that  1  was  hunted,  despised,  per- 
lecuted,  ealnmniated,  ridiculed,  curaed, 
proscribed.  For  many  years,  in  spile 
of  rov  white  hairs,  I  feel  that  the  mul- 
titBde  has  believed  itself  justified  in  -de- 
spisiog  me;  to  the  ignorant  crowd  my 
iacc  u  that  of  one  accursed.  Hating 
no  one,  I  accept  this  isolation  and  this 
hatred.  I  am  now  eighty-six;  I  am 
abont  to  die.  "What  have  you  come  to 
askmeT 

"'Yocr  benediction,'  said  the  bi- 
ihop. 

-  And  he  knelt 

"  When  the  bishop  raised  his  head, 
the  face  of  the  republican  had  become 
angust    He  was  dead." 


Victor  Hugo  knows  his  conntry- 
Tnen,  and  calculates,  no  doubt  correct- 
ly, on  their  hearty  delight  in  this  re- 
publican tirade,  followed  by  the  start- 
ling tableau  of  the  bisliop  demamling 
the  benediction  of  the  man  he  cam© 
to  bless.  In  English  minds,  we  sus- 
pect, there  will  be  raised  a  very  differ- 
ent feeling.  We  are  not  f«)nd  of  atti- 
tudinising heroes  setting  forth  their 
o\ni  virtues,  and  we  are  less  delighted 
with  eaups  de  thedtrey  which  outrage 
common-sens^. 

Having  completed  his  description 
of  the  bishop,  the  author  introduces 
bis  hero.  This  is  Jean  Valjean,  the 
liberated  for9at  Of  course,  the  for- 
9it  is  a  scoundrel ;  but  not  simply  a 
•HXHindrel — the  galleys  form  an  epi- 
^e  between  bis  virtuous  youth  and 
virtuous  old  age.  Art,  in  France,  has 
nowadays  little  to  say  to  a  scoundrel 
who  has  not  been,  or  will  not  become, 
a  hero.  Jean  was  once  an  honest  ar- 
tisan, but  in  hard  times  he  stole  a  loaf 
ofbrcad,  to  feed  his  starving  nephews,    ing  at  Jean 
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and  for  this  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
galleys.  Twice  he  escaped,  and  twice 
was  retaken.  In  prison  he  became 
hardened.  The  injustice  of  Society 
filled  him  with  intense  hatred.  "Jean 
Valjean  ^  ait  entr^  au  bagne  sanglo- 
tant  et  fr^missant;  il  eo  sortait  impas- 
sible, Ily^tait  entr(5  d^sesper^;  il 
en  sortit  sombre." 
On  quitting  prison  he  arrives  at 

^ ,  where,  because  his  passport 

not  only  betrays  tbe  fact  of  liis  pre- 
vious imprisonment,  but  also  that  he 
is  considered  "  dangerous,''  ho  is  re- 
fused food  and  slielter  at  various  inns 
and  house?.  This  pathetic  situation 
is  not  very  well  treated,  but  it  inte- 
rests from  its  pathos.  Failing  every- 
where else,  he  walks  into  the  bishop's 
palace,  and  there  bluntly  announces 
who  and  what  he  is.  Instead  of  being 
received,  as  before,  with  contempt^ 
and  repulsion,  he  is  made  welcome,  is 
treated  res(»ectfully,  and  finds  not  only 
kind  words,  but  a  good  supper,  and 
the  best  bed  in  the  house  prepared  for 
him.  In  return  fur  this  unexpected 
kindness,  he  contemplates  murdering 
his  host;  but  finally  contents  himself 
with  carrying  off  the  silver  spoon»and 
forks.  Arrested  with  these  in  his 
possession,  be  is  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  wronged  benefactor, 
whom  he  has  not  known  to  be  a 
bishop,  but  has  supposed  to  be  a  poor 
curate. 


"  The  door  opened.  A  strange  and 
violent  group  appeared  on  the  thresh- 
old. Three  men  held  a  fourth  by  the 
collar.  The  three  men  were  gendarmes ; 
the  other  was  Jenn  Valjean. 

"  A  brigadier  of  gendarmerie,  who 
seemed  to  head  the  group,  was  near  the 
door.  He  advanced  and  saluted  the 
bishop. 

** '  Monseigneur,'  he  said  .... 

"At  this  word,  Jean  Valjean,  who 
was  sullen  and  depre8sed,.raised  his  head 
as  if  ptupified. 

"  '  Monseigneur  r  he  murmured.  *  It 
is  not  the  curate  then  .  .  .  .' 

" '  Silence  V  said  a  gendarme.  ^  It  ia 
monseigneur  the  bishop  .  .  .  .' 

*'  But  the  bishop  had  approached  as 
rapidly  as  his  great  age  permitted. 

"  *  Ah,  it  is  you,*  he  exclaimed,  look- 
*  I  am  glad  to  see  you . 
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Bat  how  18  this!  I  gave  yon  also  the 
silver  candlesticks,  which  are  surely 
worth  two  hundred  francs.  Why  did 
you  not  carry  them  away  with  your 
spoons  and  forks?* 

vjean  Yaljean  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  the  venerable  bishop  with  an 
expression  such  as  no  human  language 
can  translate. 

" '  Monseigneur/  said  the  brigadier, 
'  was  it  the  truth,  thcLU,  that  this  man 
spoke!  We  met  him.  He  was  depart- 
ing as  if  escaping.  We  arrested  him. 
He  had  this  plate  .  .  .  .* 

••  *  And  he  told  you,*  interrupted  the 
bishop, smiling,  'that  it  had  been  given 
him  by  an  old  priest,  in  whose  house 
he  had  passed  the  night?  I  see  it  all. 
And  you  brought  him  back?  This  was 
a  mistake.' 

"  *  And  we  may  let  him  pass  on  f* 
asked  the  brigadier. 

"  •  Certainly,*  replied  the  bishop. 
"  The  genaarmes  released  Jean  Yal- 
jean, who  stepped  back. 

'* '  Is  it  true  they  let  me  go!'  he  said, 
in  an  almost  inarticulate  voice,  and  as 
if  he  spoke  in  his  sleep. 

"  •  I  es,  you  are  free ;  don*t  you  under- 
stand f'  said  a  gendarme. 

"  '  My  friend,*  added  the  bishop,  *  be- 
fore you  go,  here  are  the  candle&ticks ; 
tak<e  them.' 

**  He  went  to  the  chimneypiece,  took 
the  candlesticks,  and  carried  them  to 
Jean  Yaljean. 

"  Jean  trembled  in  all  his  limbs.  He 
took  the  candlesticks  mechanically,  with 
an  abstracted  air. 

"  The  gendarmes  retired. 
"  Jean  Yaljean  was  like  a  man  about 
to  swoon. 

**  The  bishop  approached,  and  in  a  low 
voice  said — 

"  *  Do  not  forget  that  you  have  pro- 
mised me  to  employ  that  money  in  be- 
coming again  an  honest  man.' " 


We  fear  that  few  readers  will  ap- 
preciate the  supreme  virtue  of  this 
act,  simply  because  they  will  be  oo- 
able  to  believe  in  it.  So  little  is  Jean 
penetrated  with  remorse,  that  his  next 
deed  is  to  rob  a  poor  Savoyard  boy  of 
two  francs.  Yet  such  is  the  strange 
psychology  of  this  work,  that  the 
wretch  who  was  nnmoved  by  the 
bishop^s  exaggerated  tenderness,  is 
suddenly  smitten  with  wild  remorse 


in  reflectiog  on  bis  own  baseness  in 
robbing  a  poor  boy. 

It  is  this  remorse  which  rebaptizes 
him.  His  criminal  career  ends  here. 
We  lose  sight  of  him  during  many 
years,  to  meet  him  when  be  has  be- 
come a  wealthy  manufacturer,  striv- 
ing his  utmost  to  rival  the  sidntly 
g(KK]ness  of  the  now  defunct  bishop. 
The  virtae  and  the  mansuetude  of  the 
regenerated  format  are,  of  course,  as 
conspicuous  as  his  former  brutality  and 
ferocity.  No  taunts  move  him  now. 
A  woman  spits  in  his  face,  to  ezptess 
her  contempt  aod  hatred  of  him ;  be 
mildly  wipes  his  face,  and  showers 
benefits  on  her. 

The  woman  who  thus  insults  him, 
and  is  thus  rewarded  by  him,  is  Fan- 
tine,  the  heroine  of  the  story ;  a  wo- 
man for  whom  our  tendercbt  sympa- 
thies are  claimed,  although  on  grounds 
that  are  not  a  little  French.  We  first 
make  her  acqaaintanoe  as  a  grisette, 
in  company  with  three  other  grisettcs 
and  their  four  lovers.  The  other  three 
are  simply  grisettes,  hut  Fantioe  en 
itait  a  sa  pretnUre  illution.  She 
loves  truly,  profoundly.  At  least  we 
are  told  so ;  we  do  not  see  it.  These 
grisette  scenes  are  not  only  of  very 
questionable  taste,  and  of  no  particu- 
lar excellence,  but  are  little  distinguish- 
able from  similar  scenes  which  ha^e 
already  been  so  wearisomely  dwelt  on 
by  the  herd  of  French  novelists,  that  ^ 
ill  the  work  of  a  writer  like  Yictor  j 
Hugo  they  are  smguhirly  misplaced. 
Nor  do  we  find  tbAr  artistic  relation 
to  the  general  structure  of  the  story 
such  as  to  excuse  their  introduction. 
A  few  sentences  would  have  sufficed 
to  tell  us  all  that  these  scenes  convey. 
The  upshot  is,  that  Fantine,  deserted 
by  her  lover,  finds  herself  without  the  • 
means  of  support  for  herself  and  child. 
She  determines  to  return  to  her  native 
town  aod  seek  employment  there.  On 
the  way,  she  leaves  her  infant  in  the 
charge  of  an  aubergiste  aod  his  wife, 
who  have  two  cherubic  children  of 
their  own,  and  are  likely,  therefore, 
she  thinks,  to  take  good  care  of  hers. 
But  the  children  being  cbembs,  it 
follows,  by  the  law  of  contrast,  that 
the  parents  are  demons.  Henceforth 
they  plunder  Fantine,  and  maltreat 
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her  child,  thongli  she  is  kept  in 
sgporance  of  it  She  reaches  her 
natiTe  town,  gets  employment  in 
Jean  Yaljean^s  manufactory,  and 
sends  the  greater  part  of  her  wages 
for  her  infant.  This  eontinaes  some 
time;  bat  at  last  the  fact  that 
Fsntine  has  a  child  not  bom  in 
wedlock  is  discoyered  at  the  mann- 
factory,  and  she  is  tamed  away  in 
coDseqaenoel  **When  she  was 
in  the  streets,  she  divined  that 
people  tamed  back  to  point  at  her ; 
every  one  looked  at  her,  no  one 
recognised  her ;  the  bitter  and  oold 
coDtempt  of  the  passers-by  pene- 
trated her  flesh  and  soul  like  a 
keen  wind." 

Who  wonld  have  supposed  that 
female  chastity  was  held  in  such 
esteem  in  France,  that  the  fault  of 
a  poor  artisan  wonld  be  thus  se- 
Terely  treated!  However,  we  most 
accept  the  picture  as  the  artist 
paints  it;  and  if  he  wants  this 
engine  of  social  reprobation  for  the 
purposes  of  his  art,  we  must  not 
perhaps  be  too  rigorous  in  our  de- 
mands for  Terisimilitude.  F^ntine 
is  an  outcast,  and  without  employ- 
ment Her  straggles  against  pov- 
erty fill  several  chapters ;  and  to 
add  to  them,  she  is  harassed  by 
the  continued  rapacity  of  the  two 
wretches  who  have  the  care  of  her 
chili  On  varions  pretexts  they 
demand  the  money  which  she  can- 
not proeare.  At  one  time  she  sells 
her  lovely  hair  for  ten  francs;  at 
another  she  sells  two  of  her  front 
teeth.  After  these  sacrifices,  when 
more  is  demanded,— 

**A11oi»l  4it-eIle,4iido]u]erwte: 
VUdortombe  se  fit  fllle  pnblique.*'       , 

Victor  Hogo  seldom  does  things 
by  halves.  Having  made  his  hero- 
ine take  to  the  streets,  he  makes 
her  one  of  thotw  wretched  creatures 
who  flaunt  in  beggarly  finery,  and 
strive  to  deaden  memory  by  drink. 
He  depicts  her  in  a  street  brawl, 
for  her  share  in  which  she  is  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  is  only  rescued  by  the 
mayor,  Jean  Valjean,  in  whose  face 
8he  spits  with  much  energetio  rhe- 


toric, because  she  believes  that  it 
was  he  who  turned  her  from  the 
factory,  and  thus  caused  her  rain. 

The  subject  is  undoubtedly  a 
fine  one,  if  treated  in  a  trae  and 
sympathetic  style.  No  more  ha> 
rowing  picture  can  be  thought  of 
than  that  of  a  mother  forced  into 
sin;  dragged  into  degradation,  in 
order  to  feed  and  educate  her 
child;  a  picture  full  of  pathos, 
fail  of  the  actual  tragedy  of  social 
life,  fnll  of  lessons.  But  to  bring 
out  this  piteousness,  and  to  call 
forth  oar  deepest  sympathies  with 
the  victim,  while  giving  rise  to 
serious  thoughts  respecting  the  so- 
cial condition  which  creates  sach  a 
tragedy,  it  is  above  all  things  neces- 
sary that  the  writer  be  thoroughly 
sincere,  severely  trne;  passionate, 
it  may  be;  vehemently  indignant ; 
but  never  for  one  moment  false 
and  sentimental ;  never  by  one 
phrase  of  misplaced  rhetoric  divert- 
ing our  sympathies  from  the  truth. 
It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  most  French 
writers  to  be  incapable  of  trust- 
ing to  the  troth  ;  and  Yiotor  Hago 
is  eminently  French.  They  ap- 
peal to  our  sympathies  on  grounds 
which  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
respond.  Victor  Hugo  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  wishes  to  rouse  sym- 
pathy with  the  wretched  Fantine. 
The  simple  statement  of  her  story 
would  certainly  have  roused  it  We 
could  not  think  of  a  mother's  agony 
harrying  her  into  sin,  without  feel- 
ing deeply  moved.  But  Victor  Hugo 
is  not  contented  with  the  simple 
story.  He  makes  Fantine  degraded 
as  well  as  wretched;  he  intensifies 
her  prostitution  by  every  art  of  his 
powerful  style;  and  having  painted 
a  brawling,  fiaunting  street-walker, 
he  audaciously  calls  upon  us  to  ac- 
cept her  as  a  model  of  chastity  and 
purity  1  Instead  of  appealing  to 
our  pity  for  the  woman  and  the 
mother,  he  insults  oar  understand- 
ings by  demanding  our  belief  in  her 
modesty.  In  the  eyes  of  men  she 
m^  have  sinned,  but  she  has  *^  never 
ceased  to  be  virtuous  and  saintly  in 
the  eye  of  Godl"  We  not  only 
resent  this  as  silly  aratimental  rhe- 
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tone,  bat  we  ask  how  a  writer  who 
regards  his  art  seriously  could  wan- 
tonly spoil  his  picture  by  such  gra- 
tuitous mistakes.  The  reader  would 
have  willingly  believed  that  in 
Famine  there  may  have  been  the 
seeds  of  many  virtues,  although 
these  are  nowhere  shown,  except  in 
her  love  for  her  child,  which  is  not 
uncommon  ;  but  how  can  he  be  ex- 
pected to  believe  iu  her  virtue  ? 
She  falls  easily  as  a  grisette  ;  she 
falls  still  lower  withoot  a  very  great 
resistance ;  and  iu  her  fall  she  loses 
all  vestige  of  self-respect.  Why 
then  raise  the  question  of  her  virtue 
when  we  have  the  unhappy  woman 
before  us?  Why,  except  that  the 
^aw  of  antithesis  requires  it  ? 
t-  '*  *  You  have  Buffered  much,  poor  rao- 
ther/  sAys  the  benign  and  benevolent 
mayor  to  her.  '  Oh  1  do  nut  complain 
of  it,  for  you  have  now  the  condition  of 
the  elect.  It  is  in  that  way  men  make 
angels.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  ;  tbey 
know  not  bow  oiherwise  to  act.  Look 
you,  the  hell  from  which  you  have  corae 
IS  the  first  form  of  heaven.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  begin  there.'  " 

We  hope  that  it  is  only  Parisians 
who  thus  make  angels ;  and  that 
only  in  French  literature  is  hell  the 
necessary  introduction  to  heaven. 
The  t*»rrible  symbol  by  which  the 
Knights  Templar  were  initiated 
could  only  be  justified  by  pro- 
found belief — they  spat  on  the 
cross :  thus  at  once  descending 
to  the  depths  of  infamy,  in  order 
that  they  might  reascend  into  holi- 
ness. But  surely  holiness  with- 
out this  preliminary  sin  is  a  con- 
ceivable condition,  and  one  in  it- 
self more  admirable,  more  desir- 
able? It  is  one  thing  to  rejoice 
over  the  repentant  sinner,  and  to 
recognise  that  much  goodness  may 
accompany  both  profligacy  and 
crime;  another  thing  to  consider 
the  profligacy  and  crime  a  neces- 
sary basis  for  gocxlness.  In  the 
Frenchman's  paradise  we  observe 
an  nntortunate  preponderance  of 
Magdalens. 

To  continue  our  analysis.  Hav- 
ing rescued  Fantine,  the  reformed 
for9at  places  ber  under  the  care  of 


two  rdiffieuses^  and  provides  for  all 
her  wants  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  care, 
she  dies  of  consumptionMn  the  odour 
of  sanctity. 

Meanwhile  Jean,  the  virtaous 
for9at,  is  hiu>self  in  peril.  A  poor 
workman  has  been  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  robbing  an  orchard;  and 
this,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  be  a  trifling  offence, 
becomes  aggravated  by  the  suspicion 
that  he  is  an  ancient  for9at,  whom 
the  police  have  been  seeking  for 
years  —  namely,  Jean  VaVjean  him- 
self. It  will  be  remembered  that, 
after  quitting  the  bishop  with  the 
candlesticks,  Jean  robbed  a  Savoyard 
of  two  francs  on  the  highway ;  and  as 
he  had  only  just  quitted  the  fralleys, 
this  crime  made  him  a  reeidi/cisUy 
therefore  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  But  he  escaped,  became  rich, 
grew  virtuous  and  respected.  He 
now  hears  that  another  man  is  ac- 
cused in  his  place ;  that  an  unfor- 
tunate resemblance  will  make  an 
innocent  man  sufifer  for  him.  The 
shock  is  terrible.  Victor  Hugo  cha- 
racteristically entitles  the  chapter 
de.'^cribing  it,  une  tempite  sovs  une 
erdney  and  he  prefaces  it  in  these 
words  :  "  Nous  avons  d6jA  regard^ 
dans  les  profondeurs  de  cette  con- 
science ;  le  moment  est  venu  d^'y 
regarder  encore.  Nous  ne  le  fai- 
sons  pas  sans  Amotion  et  sans  trem- 
blement."  If  he  trembled  in  writ- 
ing the  succeeding  sentences,  the 
phenomenon  is  psychologically  ca- 
rious. *'  II  n'existe  rien  de  plus 
terrifiant  que  cette  sorte  de  con- 
templatitm.  L'oeil  de  I'esprit  ne 
pent  trouver  .  nuUe  part  plus 
d'^blonissements  ni  plus  de  t^n^bres 
que  dans  Thomme ;  il  ne  pent  se 
fixer  sur  aucuue  chose  qui  soit  pins 
redoubtable,  plus  compliqu^e,  plus 
myst^rieuse,  plus  infinie.  II  y  a 
un  spectacle  plus  grand  que  la  mer, 
c'est  le  ciel ;  il  y  a  un  spectacle  pins 
grand  que  le  ciel,  c^est  Pintdriear 
de  r4tue."  This  is  the  kind  of 
writing  which  throws  many  French- 
men into  ecstasies ;  but  to  us  it 
appears  litUe  more  than  what  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  calls  "  brave  'orts.'' 
In  spite  of  the  galimatias  of  tnr- 
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gja  rhetoric  which  the  anthor  in- 
dnlges  iQ*  we  acknowledge  the 
power  of  the  situation.  For  many 
years  Jean  has  devoteO  all  his  ener- 
gies to  escape  the  infamy  of  his 
former  life,  to  hide  from  all  eyes 
the  fact  that  he  had  passed  such 
a  life,  and  to  prepare  himself,  by 
Ghristiao  love  and  humility,  for  the 
life  to  come.  In  both  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. He  has  gained  universal 
respect)  and  even  veneration.  He 
has  done  immense  good.  He  has 
lired  a  noble  life.  Can  ho  now 
consent  to  destroy  this  hardly-won 
repatation?  And  can  he  permit  an 
innocent  man  to  suffer  in  his  place? 
This  struggle  of  a  conscientious  man 
is  irresistibly  affecting.  But  iiere 
again  the  execrable  taste  of  Victor 
Hogo  wantonly  mars  the  picture 
he  has  painted,  by  one  of  those 
irreverent  oomparisons,  as  silly  as 
they  are  irreverent,  which  we  cannot 
bat  hope  must  be  offensive  to  the 
serious  French  mind.  We  will  not 
tentore  on  a  translation;  but — 
merely  reminding  the  reader  that 
the  man  whose  agony  is  thus  wan- 
tooly  compared  with  the  "  agony  in 
the  garden"  is  an  ex-for9at  of  bru- 
tal type— we  give  the  words  as  they 
stand  :-^ 

R^Ainsi  ae  debattait  sons  rangoiase 
eette  nudheureuse  4me.  Dixhuit  cents 
ana  araot  cet  homme  infortun^,  I'^tre 
mjBterieux,  en  qui  se  resument  toutes 
les  saintet^  et  toutes  les  souffrances  de 
rhnmaQit^  avait  aussi  lui,  pendant  que 
les  oliriera  fremisaaient  au  vent  farouche 
de  Finfini,  looetempa  ^cart^  de  la  main 
reffnvani  caiiee  qui  lui  apparaissait 
noisselaiit  d'ombre  et  d6bordant  de  t^ 
oebres  daiis  lea  profondeurs  pleinea 
d'etoQeBt" 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  blots, 
the  episode  we  are  now  considering 
is  the  most  powerful  in  the  book; 
indeed,  for  the  sake  of  it-,  we  almost 
adriae  the  reader  \o  wade  through 
the  two  volumes.  Few  things  finer 
in  fiction  can  be  named  than  the 
exhibition  of  the  struggle  in  Jean's 
mind,  and  the  final  triumph  of  his 
better  principles.  With  wonderful 
art  he  is  represented  during  the  inci- 
''^"^  of  his  joarney  to  Arras,  and 


during  the  trial— <i  journey  made 
against  time  and  various  contending 
obstacles,  which  obstacles  he  hopes 
will  prevent  his  arriving  in  time, 
though  his  conscience  will  not  suffer 
him  to  relax  his  efforts.  Very  pow- 
erful also  is  the  scene  of  the  trials- 
especially  the  innocent  man's  defence, 
and  Jean's  avowal.  After  that,  we 
sink  into  commonplace  improbabili- 
ties. Jean  escapes,  goes  to  Paris,  and 
there  plays  a  part  in  subsequent  vo- 
lumes. 

From  oar  analysis  the  reader  will 
probably  feel  the  same  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  "  moral  purpose  "  that 
we  felt  in  rending  the  book.  The  pre- 
face forbids  our  regarding  the  work 
simply  as  a  novel.  According  to  the 
jargon  of  the  day,  "it  has  a  social 
idea.'*  And  what  is  that  idea  ?  Ap- 
parently tfiis :  Society  is  to  blame  for 
tolerating  prisons  where  innocent  but 
unfortunate  men  enter,  to  quit  them 
hardened  ruffians.  Society  is  to  blame 
for  not  acknowledging  that  wretched 
women  take  to  the  streets  to  provo 
their  virtue.  We  can  make  out  no 
other  teaching. 

Victor  Hugo  is  an  artist,  and  only 
a  moralist  in  so  far  as  art  is  indissolu- 
bly  bound  up  with  moral  influences. 
It  is  as  an  artist,  therefore,  that  we 
chieflv  consider  him  here.  We  have 
already  intimated  our  general  appre- 
ciation of  his  merits  and  demerit«=^,  * 
and  may  rapidly  express  the  little  we 
have  to  say  regarding  'Les  Mis^ra- 
bles.'  There  is  here  no  character,  in 
the  high  dramatic  sense;  none  of  the 
great  dramatist's  ventriloquism.  The 
figures  are  all  figures  of  puppets,  and 
constantly  betray  their  strings.  We 
are  throughout  unpleasantly  aware  cf 
the  clever  showman's  presence.'  The 
writer  challenges  our  attention  when 
our  attention  should  be  riveted  on 
the  work.  It  is  true  that  the  chal- 
lenge is  often  answered  by  admira- 
tion. If  we  are  made  aware  that  he 
is  aiming  at  an  effect,  we  also  see  that 
he  has  not  missed  his  aim.  Th*  writ- 
ing is  throughout  elaborate,  coloured, 
polished;  the  rhetoric  is  often  bril- 
liant; the  epigrams  are  incisive;  the 
turns  of  phrase  are  original  and  felici- 
tous.   But  the  rhetoric  is  not  elo- 
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qnenoe ;  the  brinianoy  is  mere  glitter; 
tibe  epigrams  are  seldom  wise.  In 
one  word,  it  is  not  the  strong,  healthy, 
inspiring  eloquence  of  a  serions  and 
beantifol  mind,  but  rather  the  tnrba- 
lent  and  factitious  power  of  a  strong 
talent  loosened  from  all  control:  a 
debauch  of  diction,  not  a  draught  from 
Helicon. 

We  prefer  the  less  ambitions  pas- 
sages, and  the  quieter  remarks  when 
they  happen  to  be  jost,  as  they  are 
sometimes.  For  example,  it  is  well 
said,  ^^  Yrai  on  fans  oe  qu'on  dit  des 
hommes  tient  souvent  antant  de  place 
dans  leor  vie,  et  sortont  dans  lenr 
destin^e,  que  oe  qn'ils  font."  Again, 
^'  Oertaines  personnes  sont  m^hantes 
nniquement  par  besoin  de  parler.  Lenr 
conversation,  eanserie  dans  le  salon, 
bavardage  dans  Fant^cbainbre,  est 
comme  oes  chemin^es  qui  usent  vite 
le  bois :  il  lenr  fant  beanooup  de  com- 
bustible, et  le  combustible,  c^est  le 
prochain."  The  following  is  a  good 
specimen  of  his  epigrammatic  style, 
though  a  glaring  instance  of  his  want 
of  dramatic  ventriloqaisra,  since  no 
style  conld  be  more  inappropriate  in 
the  month  of  a  simple  and  saintly 
bishop.  ^^  Uhomme  a  snr  Ini  la  chiur 
qui  est  tout  it  la  fois  son  fardeau  et  sa 
tentaUon.  II  la  traine  et  lui  cede.  11 
doit  la  surveiller,  la  contenir,  la  r^pri- 
mer,  et  ne  lui  ob^ir  qn'^  la  derniere 
extr^mit^.  Bans  cette  obdisanoe  ]k 
il  pent  encore  y  avoir  de  la  fante; 
roais  la  fante,  ainsi  fiute,  est  venit-lle. 
(Test  une  ehute^  mau  une  chute  sur  le$ 
yenouzy  qui  pent  s'aehever  enprierey 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we 
have  little  admiration  for  the  nume- 
rous tiradei  a  effet  so  liberally  scat- 
tered through  these  volumes.    They 


are  obvionsly  relied  on  by  the  author 
as  certain  of  success.  He  knows  his 
public,  and  is  probably  .more  admired 
for  those  tirades  than  for  any  otlier 
pages.  Be  guttthui.  We  merely  re- 
cord our  insensibility  to  such  rhetoric 
That  it  is  immensely  clever,  that  few 
writers  could  equal  it,  if  they  would, 
does  not  in  the  least  prevent  our  say- 
ing that  such  rhetoric  is  very  idle  at 
the  best,  and  very  pernicious  at  the 
worst  It  is  essentially  untrue ;  and 
when  truth  is  sacrificed  to  the  fire- 
works of  rhetoric,  the  fancy  may  be 
dazzled,  but  the  reason  is  irritated. 
We  arelprepared,  of  course,  for  very 
great  differences  of  opinion  on  these 
passages;  some  will  think  them  elo- 
quent, others  will  think  them  empty 
verbiage.  There  is  an  entire  chapter 
of  exclamation  and  epigram  (vol.  i. 
p.  276),  entitled,  *  Uonde  et  Fombre,' 
which  certainly  admits  of  two  opi- 
nions: it  is  either  very  sublime,  or— 
the  next  step  beyond. 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  a 
touch  of  humour.  Generally  Victor 
Hugo^s  humour  is  somewhat  lugu- 
brious or  grotesque ;  but  a  smile  oc- 
casionally plays  on  the  page-^^4is,  for 
instance,  in  the  description  of  Fan- 
tine's  lover,  which  finishes  thus:  *  II 
avait  eu  une  piece  refus6e  au  vaude- 
ville '**^lo  have  a  piece  refused  is,  in 
some  circles,  a  sort  of  literary  glory 
—the  next  thing  to  having  one  ac- 
cepted.] "  n  faisait  9a  et  Id  des  vers 
quelconques.  Enfin  il  doutait  sup€ri- 
eurement  de  toute  chose ;  grand  force 
aux  yeuz  des  faibles.^^  Bnt  there  is 
no  such  comic  scene*as  that  in  *  No- 
tre Dame  de  Paris,'  where  the  deaf 
Quasimodo  is  interrogated  by  the  deaf 
jadge. 
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What  are  the  rights  of  woman  ? 
We  bare  heard  say  that  they  mean 
nothmg  less  than  gynecocracy — ^a 
hftrd  and  mysterioQs  word,  which 
we  are  thankfol  to  know  has  not 
p^  into  general  use,  thongh  we 
believe  it  is  still  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
colamns  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
The  Saxon  fountain  of  oar  speech 
does  not  sopply  ns  with  a  tenn 
exactly  synonymous.  '*  Petticoat 
\  goreroment"  is  a  circaitous  phrase, 
and  one  which  is  by  no  means  popn- 
lar  with  many  who  wonid  fain  have 
ns  believe  that  they  are  not  only 
lords  of  themselves,  but  uncon- 
trolled and  indisputable  masters  of 
tiieir  household  and  tutelary  Penates. 
Xamerous  are  the  Bobadils  abroad, 
who,  at  home,  dwindle  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  Jerry  Sneak  I  De- 
spite the  maanitnde  of  the  matri- 
TDODial  crinoline,  there  is  often- 
times, and  in  divers  places,  a  contest 
for  the  possession  of  the  breeches; 
and  women  there  are,  otherwise 
most  estimable — right  sterling  Cor- 
nelias and  Roman-hearted  mothers 
of  the  Gracchi — wIjo  do  not  hesi- 
tate, af^er  having  made  conquest  of 
tbe  coveted  garment,  to  display  it 
as  ostentatiously  as  a  pacha  of  three  ' 
tails  hangs  out  the  tremendous  in- 
signia of  his  office.  And  wherefore 
not?  What  is  victory  without  its 
trophies?  Was  there  ever  a  true 
ovation  without  a  public  exhibition 
of  tbe  spoil  ?  Be  sure  of  this,  that 
ba:l  Penthesilea,  the  leader  oif  the 
Amazons,  been  fortunate  enough  to 
drive  her  spear  through  the  midriff 
of  Achilles — who,  as  we  are  assured 
by  the  bards  of  old,  doted  on  her 
developed  channs  —  his  armour 
would  that  evening  have  been  sus- 
pended at  the  door  of  her  tent,  and 
ten  thousand  tight -zoned  virgin 
warriors  would,  in  harmonious 
chorus,  have  celebrated  the  triumph 
of  their  Queen  1 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  interfere  in 
any  sort  of  matrimonial  dispute.  Of 
all  earthly  judges  the  one  whom  we 


envy  the  least  is  Sir  Cresswell  Cress- 
well;  for  we  take  leave  to  doubt 
whether  a  more  ungracious  office 
was  committed  to  either  Rhadaman- 
thus,  Minos,  or  Eaous,  whose  juris- 
diction was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
territorial,  but  confined  to  another 
region  which,  for  the  present,  we 
shall  leave  unnamed.  Of  course  it 
is  no  fault  of  his;  but,  notwith- 
standing, we  cannot  help  regarding 
the  said  Sir  Cresswell  as  a  sort  of 
standing  judicial  protest  against  a 
certain  doctrine  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  Solemnisation  of  Matri- 
mony contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  He  has,  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties, 
and  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
law  which  he  has  to  administer,  put 
asunder  a  good  many  persons  who, 
but  for  an  nnfortnnate  and  some- 
what unaccountable  propensity  for 
shying  articles'  of  furniture  and 
suchlike  household  gear  at  one  an 
other's  heads,  might  have  led  a  life 
of  tolerable  ease  and  tranquillity— 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  undisturbed 
by  snarling,  but  by  no  means  im- 
plying violent  fracture  and  con- 
tusion, or  such  an  amount  of  per- 
sonal collision  as  would  justify  an 
application  for  the  unloosing  of  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  Sir  Cresswell, 
who  is  a  ripe  scholar  as  well  as  a 
most  able  judge,  would  favour  the 
world  with  his  opinion. as  to  several 
famous  instances  of  matrimonial 
difference  to  which  distinct  (Illusion 
is  made  in  the  ancient  and  medieval 
records.  We  cannot  thick  that  he 
would  have  sanctioned  Csesar^s  di- 
vorce on  the  sole  plea  preferred  by 
that  worthy  dictator,  of  suspicion 
without  a  semblance  of  a  proof. 
Had  that  dissolute  dog  Marc  An*- 
tony,  who  was  CsBsar's  consul,  and 
who,  in  some  respects,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  prototype  of  Mr.  Edwin 
James,  rested  his  application  to  Sir 
Cresswell  on  no  better  ground,  we 
apprehend  that  he  would  have  ro- 
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oeived  a  most  righteous  and  salutary 
snobl^ing.  Bat  what  would  have  been 
the  decision  had  the  case  of  Socrates 
versus  Xantippe  been  brought  to 
trial?  The  assanlt  was  a  very  fla- 
grant one ;  not  indeed  fraught  with 
danger  to  lifepr  limb,  but  implying 
infinite  dishonour,  far  worse  than 
the  loss  of  Trinoulo's  bottle.  Who 
will  venture  to  assert  that  Socrates, 
had  ho  lived  in  our  times,  would 
have  exhibited  snch  extraordinary 
indifference  to  a  most  hideous  asper- 
sion, which,  we  devoutly  trust,  is 
BO  longer  practised  even  in  the 
doses  of  Auld  Reekie,  nnder  the 
hypocritical  sanction  of  the  preli- 
minary warniog-ory  of  Oardy-loo! 
We  opine  that  the  son  of  Sophron- 
iscus,  had  he  been  born  in  the  nine* 
teenth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
would  unquestionably  have  sued 
for  separation.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  the  view  which  Sir 
Oresswell  must  have  formed  upon 
a  case  of  snch  nicety — we  mean,  of 
course,  legal  nicety,  for  otherwise 
the  term  is  inappropriate — and  one 
which,  in  the  present  plenitude  of 
porcelain  and  Staffordshire  ware, 
might  possibly  again  occur.  Then, 
in  the  days  when  chivalry  was  jnst 
beginning  to  appear,  though  it  had 
by  no  means  reached  that  high 
point  of  scrupulosity  to  which  it 
afterwards  attained,  we  find  the 
lords  of  the  creation,  who  wore  the 
belted  brand,  slew  dragons,  and  en- 
countered giants,  somewhat  rough, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  accomplished  dames. 
In  that  fine  pld  German  epic,  the 
'  Niebelungen  Lied,'  Ohrimhikla, 
wife  of  the  hero  Siegfried,  confesses 
to  her  uncle  Hagep,  that,  as  the 
punishment  for  certain  indiscreet 
disclosures  and  rather  petulant  be- 
haviour, that  mirror  of  knighthood, 
who  is  represented  as  being  quite 
as  courteous  and  gentle  as  either 
Lancelot  or  Tristram,  had  corrected 
her  with  an  oaken  cudgel,  which 
had  raised  several  black  and  bine 
wheals  on  her  otherwise  "  fair 
bodie.''  There  is,  we  understand,  a 
popular  notion  current  to  this  day 
in  England,  and,  it  may  be,  in  other 


portions  of  the  civilised  world,  that 
a  stick,  not  thicker  than  a  man's 
thumb,  may  be  lawfully  employed 
in  cpses  of  domestic  contumacy.  la 
it  impossible  to  perstunde  Sir  Cress- 
well  to  favour  us  with  his  dictum 
as  to  this  really  important  matter? 
If  the  law  does  actually  sanction 
the  use  of  snch  a  ferrule,  is  it  to  be 
regarded  as  the  common  property  of 
man  and  wife,  or  does  it  exclusively 
pertain  to  the  former?  Here  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  consider- 
ably perplexed.  The  law,  as  gener- 
ally interpreted,  makes  no  special 
exception  of  goods  in  communion, 
save  that,  with  polite  gallantry,  it 
gives  a  certain  amount  of  protec- 
tion to  the  paraphernalia,  or  jewel- 
lery of  the  wife.  It  throws  a  shield 
over  her  garnets  and  brooches  which 
it  righteously  refuses  to  extend  to 
the  fripjM'ry  of  the  masculine  Man- 
talini.  But  nowhere  do  we  find 
any  written  mention  of  the  rod 
vouchsafed  to  male  or  female. 
There  may  indeed  be  such  a  privi- 
lege derived  from  natural  law,  and 
fortified  by  consuetudinary  u>age; 
but  no  Ulpian  has  proclaimed  it<,  no 
Vinnins  has  expounded  it.  Upon 
that  head  even  the  fluent  GrotiuH  is 
silent,  and  yon  will  search  in  vain 
for  a  suggestive  hint  throughout  the 
pages  of  the  garrulous  Gronovius. 
As  over  some  stupendous  moun- 
'  tains  in  the  islands  of  the  Far  W^e^t 
perpetual  clouds  impend,  so  ore 
those  legal  summits  and  jurispru- 
dential eminences  shrouded  by 
thick  wreaths  of  mystery  which 
human  intelligence  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  penetrate;  and  perha[>s  it 
is  as  well  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind in  general  that  certain  ques- 
tions relating  to  domestic  policy 
should  still  remain  without  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  solution. 

The  discerning  reader  will  at 
once  perceive,  trom  this  our  pre- 
amble, that  we  by  no  means  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  any  shrewish 
KathaVine  to  get  Ihe  upper  hand,  if 
she  can  so  contrive  it,  of  her  absurd 
Petruohio.  Nay,  we  shall  even  go 
further,  and  admit  that  a  great  many 
male  beings  of  the  human  species 
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derive  their  chief  felicity  from  being 
entiivlj  subject  to  the  control  and 
piidarice  of  their  wives.  Kumeroas 
are  the  ninny-hamiiifrs  who  would 
g*)  utterly  to  the  mischief,  if  some 
strong- minded  woman  did  not 
Touctwafe  to  not  as  their  directress 
aDd  go vernante ;  and,  so  far  from 
pitjing  the  condition  of  a  man  who 
is  notonoasiy  hen-pecked,  we  con- 
sider him  a  most  fortunate  fellow 
in  having  fonod  a  helpmate  who 
caQ  diink  for  him,  speak  for  him, 
act  for  him,  and  mnke  him  appear 
to  the  world  at  large,  not  what  he 
traly  ii^  an  absolute  irredeemable 
donkey,  bat  a  qniet,  decent,  obtuse, 
ami  altogether  respectable  housa- 
holder.  Even  men  of  acknowledged 
intellect  and  genius  have  benetited 
from  domestic  bonlage.  The  pa- 
triot, who  has  jnst  made  the  senate- 
hoase  ring  with  his  vehement  de- 
Donciations  of  tyranny,  uses  the 
latch- key  for  admis^^ion  to  his  own 
domicile  with  the  nervous  ti*emor 
of  ao  nnezperienoed  housebreaker, 
and  steals  on  tiptoe  np  stairs,  his 
heart  palpitating  in  his  bosom  lest 
the  crenking  of  a  treacherous  board 
sbuaUl  awaken  from  her  early 
slnmber,  and  unloose  the  tongue  of 
that  sweet  saint  who  nightly  reposes 
by  his  side.  The  poet,  whose 
strains  have  entranced  the  world, 
dares  not  for  the  life  of  him  dine 
ont  without  permission  asked  and 
obtaioed ;  and  woe  be  to  him  if,  in 
a  moment  of  mithinking  hilarity, 
be  has  been  persuaded  to  quaff  but 
one  cup  more  of  spirituous  nectar 
than  is  his  just  and  reasonable  allow- 
ance! Retribution  cometh  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  favoured  of  Phoa- 
bos,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assuage- 
ment of  an  additional  basin  of  bohea, 
is  lain  to  play  the  penitent,  and 
sobmit  to  a  lecture  in  which  his  in- 
tern ^^rate  and  disgusting  behaviour 
is  unfavourably  contrasted  with  the 
haMta  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 
Even  the  veteran  of  a  hundred 
tights,  whose  valiant  spirit  quailed 
not  in  the  midst  of  massacre  and 
dentil — who  has  led  a  forlorn  hope, 
pUirtged  through  the  ditch,  and 
scaled  the  wall  by  the  shattered  and 


I  vibrating  ladder,  when  the  hostile 
bastions  were  belching  fire,  and  the 
ramparts  bristling  with  steel— even 
he  cowers  like  a  helpless  lamb  be- 
fore the  wrath  of  his  dulcet  Amaryl- 
lis, and  meekly  implores  her  for 
that  mercy  and  forbearance  which 
he  would  disdain  to  ask  by  word  or 
Sign  from  the  most  truculent  Go- 
liath of  a  foeman,  even  were  his 
weapon  struck  from  his  grasp,  or 
his  sword -ann  disabled  by  a  wound. 
John  Knox,  who  fancied  himself  a 
Very  independent  personage,  and  of 
whom  it  is  traditionally  reported 
that  he  never  trembled  before  the 
face  x>f  man,  made,  somewhat  late 
in  life,  the  discovery  tliat  the  face 
of  woman,  after  she  has  been  put  iu 
full  possession  of  conjugal  rights, 
is  something  infinitely  more  lerribla 
The  austere  Reformer  who  fulmi- 
nated his  anathema  against  the 
'  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,' 
and  who  showed  himself,  to  use  the 
mildest  possible  term,  the  reverse 
of  polite  in  his  demeanour  towards 
his  anointed  queen,  was  tempted  in 
his  old  age  to  woo  a  noble  damsel, 
and  conducted  her  to  his  home  in 
the  Cauongate  of  Edinburgh  with 
such  grim  rejoicings  as  were  then 
deemed  admissible,  and  not  savour- 
ing of  idolatry  on  the  occasion  of 
a  Caledonian  marriage.  But  John 
soon  discovered  that,  in  departing 
from  the  precepts  of  Saint  Paul, 
who  had  little  liking  for  matrimony, 
he  had  made  a  serious  blunder.  She 
of  the  house  of  Ochiltree  could  not 
forget  that  the  renowned  preacher 
was  originally  a  vassal  of  the  Hep- 
burns ;  and,  being  a  lady  of  extraor- 
dinary energy  and  no  small  amount 
of  self' will,  she  fairly  succeeded  in 
establishing,  within  that  queer  little 
mansion,  the  bow-window  whereof 
is  still  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  that 
very  same  monstrous  female  rule 
against  which  her  spouse  had,  in 
earlier  years,  most  vehemently  pro- 
tested. Yet,  on  the  whole,  though 
somewhat  addicted  to  gew-gaws  and 
fal-lals,  we  doubt  not  that  she  made 
an  excellent  wife  to  the  veteran  Re« 
former,  and  perhaps  improved  the 
tone  of  his  manners  and  converaa- 
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tion  by  teaching  bim  the  practical 
lesson  that  somewhere  or  other^ 
there  always  does  exist  a  power  to 
which  the  most  wilful  and  imperi- 
ous must  submit.  Therefore,  all 
these  instances  considered,  we  heart- 
ily join  in  the  cry  of  "  Flacs  aux 
Damea  /  "  It  is  not  a  mere  empty 
oonrtesy  that  allows  them  to  take 
the  precedence.  They  go  before 
their  husbands  because  they  are  the 
natural  leaders ;  and  when  domestic 
strife  arises,  it  is  usnally  the  male 
and  not  the  female  who  is  the  party 
chargeable  with  rebellion. 

Now,  having  said  this  much — 
which  we  subtnit  to  be,  from  cftie  of 
the  rougher  sex,  a  most  fair  and 
even  liberal  concession — we  must 
be  permitted,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
to  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  medal- 
lion. What  is  all  this  caclvling 
which  wo  hear  about  the  abstract 
rights  of  woman,  her  wrengs,  her 
privileges,  and  her  place  ?  The 
world  is  wellnigh  six  thousand 
years  old,  dating  from  the  creation 
of  the  hnman  race,  and  yet  it  would 
appear,  if  we  are  to  pay  attention 
to  certain  shrill  protests,  that,  dur- 
ing all  that  while,  the  true  mission 
of  woman  has  been  most  woefully 
misunderstood,  and  her  position 
shamefully  degraded.  Were  such 
merely  the  utterances  of  a  single 
female  fanatic,  or  even  of  a  Sanhedrim 
of  Moenads,  we  should  not  coi^i^ider 
the  fact  worthy  of  serious  attention ; 
for,  in  all  ages,  we  find  instances  of 
women,  who,  inspired  by  the  ex- 
amples of  Deborah  and  Semiramis, 
have  asserted  the  rights  of  their  sex 
to  govern,  lead,  and  legislate,  not 
merely  in  the  contracted  confines  of 
the  household  domain,  but  in  the 
immeasQrably  wider  sphere  of  social 
and  political  arrangements.  Wol- 
stonecrafts  and  Wrights,  reviving 
the  Amazonian  traditions,  have  ere 
now  luboured  with  the  pen  and  the 
tongue  to  vindicate  the  equality  of 
the  sexes;  and  epicene  Madame  de 
Staels,  if  they  do  not  go  quite  so 
far,  have  at  least  hinted  at  gross 
injustice  committed  by  the  men 
in  their  arbitrary  appropriation  of 
power.     But  the   case  is  different 


I  when  we  find  such  doctrines  avowed 
and  discussed  at  great  social  gather- 
ings graced  by  the  presence  and 
presidency  of  veteran  philosophers 
and  statesmen ;  more  especially 
when  we  observe  with  what  alarm- 
ing rapidity  the  female  memtKrrs 
have  taken  the  lead  in  these  debates, 
and  what  undoubted  mastery  they 
have  gained  over  some  scores  of 
betrousered  twaddlers,  who,  being 
unable  to  find  an  audience  else- 
where, are  fain  to  give  annual  vent  to 
their  platitudes  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Social  Senate. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
in  our  age  is  the  formation,  on  the 
widest  possible  basis  of  Associa- 
tions having  for  their  avowed  ob- 
ject the  promotion  of  certain  kinds 
of  science.  The  germ  of  these  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Academies,  In- 
stitutes, or  Boyal  Siwieties,  which 
have  long  existed  in  almost  every 
civilised  coumry  of  Europe  ;  and 
which,  though  they  may  not  have 
materially  stimulated  di-covery, 
have  at  least  the  effect  of  occasion- 
ally bringing  together  men  ot  simi- 
lar pursuits,  and  of  breaking  through 
that  crust  of  reserve  which  the 
silent  and  wayward  habits  of  the 
abstrose  thiuker>  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  engender.  But  in  few  places, 
however  populous,  is  it  possible  to 
find  such  a  number  of  men  entirely 
devoted  to  scientific  or  literary 
pursuits  as  would  sufiSce  to  main- 
tain such  a  society  and  keep  it  in 
active  operation  ;  therefore,  it  is 
the  common  practice  to  admit  as 
members  persons  who,  though  not 
actually  distinguished  hy  their  at- 
tainments, or  the  contrihutions 
which  they  have  made  to  science, 
have  at  least  strong  scientific  ten- 
dencies, and  are  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  derive  information  from 
the  more  advanced  few  who  are 
the  leaders  and  instructors  of  the 
Society.  Still  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
every  applicant,  whatever  be  his 
wealth  or  station,  can  gain  adniis- 
sion  as  a  member  of  the  Roval 
Societies.  A  certain  amount  of  in- 
tellectual   acquirements    is     rigidly 
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demanded  as  a  qaalification ;  and 
hence,  the  mere  fact  of  membership 
is  ja&tljr  oonftidered  by  the  pnblic  at 
large  as  an  honourable  certificate,  and 
isrtcognised  throQghont  the  learned 
world  as  a  snfiScient  passport  and  re- 
oonimeudation. 

Besides  the  Royal  or  chartered 
Societies,  which  avowedly  take 
cognisance  of  almost  every  branch 
of  iiteratare  and  science,  there  are 
Kvtrral  others,  snch  as  the  Geogra* 
phical  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  their 
I  operalionji,  bat  extremely  nsefol  in 
their  results.  Their  thriving  con- 
dition and  high  repnte  sufficiently 
mark  the  place  which  they  hold  in 
public  estimation ;  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  superfluous  to  pass  an 
encomium  upon  institutions  so  evi- 
dently valuable.  They  are,  how- 
ever, and  must  be,  for  the  greater 
part,  local;  though  by  means  of 
foreign  correspondence  and  honor- 
ary membership  some  intercourse 
ij' maintained,  and  tt|9  mutual  in- 
terchange of  their  printed  transac- 
tions afibrds  to  men  of  learning  all 
over  the  world  evidence  of  their 
progress  and  industry.  Still,  as 
between  man  aud  man,  written 
correspondence  is  felt  to  be  but  an 
inadequate  substitute  for  personal 
intercourse;  so  it  occurred  many 
years  ago  to  some  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  science  in  this  country, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  hold  an 
aoonal  congress  or  gathering,  to 
which  the  learned  of  'all  nations 
might  repair;  and  following  out 
that  idea,  they  resolved  to  appeal 
to  British  hojipitaruy,  and  to  change 
the  place  of  meeting  in  each  succes- 
sive }ear,  so  as  to  create  a  friendly 
but  most  laudable  rivalry  between 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Thus 
was  the  British  Scientific  Associa- 
tion fuanded;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  scheme  has  proved 
sQccessfuI.  The  meetings  have 
hitherto  been  numerously  attended, 
and  Uie  tavatu  of  Britain  and  the 
Gontintnt  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  friendly  personal  inter- 
course. Much  more  could  hardly 
have    been   expected.    These   were 


not  proper  occasions  for  promulgat- 
ing new  discoveries— they  were 
rather  oonferenoes  suggestive  of 
future  exploration  and  experiment. 
Many  of  the  papers  read  were  of 
value,  because  they  were  almost 
uniformly  the  productions  of  men 
who  thoroughly  understood  their 
subjects ;  and  in  the  discussions  that 
followed  none  ventured  to  take  a 
part  unless  their  previous  studies  had- 
qualified  them  to  do  so;  even  the 
most  intrepid  babbler  is  aware  that 
there  is  an  exaotitude  in  science 
which  forbids  the  intrusion  of  plati- 
tude^ and  imprudence  itself  must 
have  shrunk  from  hassarding  loose 
conjectures  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  the  sages  who  had  penetrated 
most  deeply  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
nature. 

We  must,  however,  acknowledge 
that  the  dinners  and  eonvenagionea 
were  by  far  the  most  agreeable  por- 
tion of  the  transactions.  The  sec- 
tional work  was  undeniably  slow, 
and  provocative  of  a  vast  deal  of 
yawning;  bat  the  banquets  were 
peculiarly  delightful,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  note  that,  among  other 
useful  sciences,  that  of  gastronomy 
had  been  carefully  cultivated,  in- 
structive it  was  to  hear  the  chemists 
commenting  upon  the  ingredients 
of  sauces;  nor  did  the  geologists 
who  had  pierced  the  crust  of  the 
earth  refuse  to  make  eager  explo- 
ration of  the  interior  of  appetis- 
ing pasties.  The  astronomer  dis- 
covered a  new  constellation  in  the 
Turtle;  and  the  mathematician  for- 
got his  problems  in  copious  liba- 
tions of  champagne.  After  such 
feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul, 
what  could  be  more  charming  than 
a  promenade  in  a  saloon  where  the 
fair-haired,  rosy-cheeked,  and  white- 
shouldered  daughters  of  Albion  vied 
palpitatingly  with  each  other  in 
offering  intoxicating  incense  to  the 
renowned  philosophers?  Many  a 
gentleman,  far  advanced  beyond 
the  period  of  middle  age,  who  even 
in  his  youth  had  set  weak  Cupid  at 
defiance,  and  from  his  study  or 
laboratory  excluded  all  visions  of 
Paphian    excitement    as    resolutely 
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as  Saint  Anthony  closed  door  and 
window  against  the  intrasion  of  the 
infernal  temptre&s,  was  now  amazed 
to  find  himself  the  centre  of  a 
glowins:  galaxy  of  beaaty,  and  stared 
with  wonder,  like  honest  Bottom,  at 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  fair  Titanians. 
Unscieniifio  coxcombs  stood  afar  off, 
and  gnashed  their  teeth  at  behold- 
ing such  homage  paid  to  the  vete- 
rans of  science.  Lips  that  mi^ht  have 
thawed  an  anchorite  supplicated  for 
an  autograph — ^locks  of  grey  hair 
were  at  an  enormoos  premiam — and 
Methuselah  had  clearly  the  advan- 
tage of  the  post-diluvian  votaries  of 
fashion. 

Perhaps  the  true  explanation  of 
this  extaordi nary  ovation  of  science 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  all  persona, 
male  or  female,  who  chose  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately enrolled  as  members.  That 
was  part  of  the  original  scheme; 
and  it  was  so  far  a  wise  resolution, 
for  upon  the  support  and  liberality 
of  the  general  public  depended  the 
success  of  the  project.  Philoso- 
phers, like  poets,  are  not  commonly 
endowed  with  a  superabundance  of 
wealth ;  and  it  was  really  necessary 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  insure 
the  co-operation  of  that  important 
section  of  the  community  who  have 
guineas  enough  to  spare,  who  have 
an  ardent  relish  for  novelties,  who 
affect  to  admire  intellect,  and  who 
would  fain  appear  a  little  wiser  than 
their  neighbours.  We  have  no  de- 
sire whatever  to  examine  too  closely 
into  motives.  Certain  kinds  of 
vanity  are,  in  this  world,  produc- 
tive of  much  real  good;  and  it 
would  be  insane  to  quarrel  with 
patronage  because  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  in  the  orthodox 
sympathy  or  cultivated  taste  of  the 
patrons.  The  founders  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association  knew  perfectly 
with  what  material  they  had  to 
work.  They  resolved  to  give  the 
utmost  poraibie  amount  of  iclat  to 
their  Congress,  and  their  success  was 
perfect.  Cori)oration8  emulously 
contended  for  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing the  illustrious  visitors ;  and  thou- 
sands were  ready  to  pay  their  money 


for  the  mere  sake  of  being  able  to 
boast  that  they  had  once  sat  on 
tenns  of  equality  on  the  same  benches 
with  the  most  distinguished  lumina- 
ries of  science. 

In  all  tliis  we  see  matter  for  sin- 
cere congratulation.  The  object,  by 
what  means  soever  attained,  was  a 
creditable  one,  and  the  results  have 
justified  the  measure.  Bat  success 
always  breeds  imitation.  Never  yet 
was  a  good  scheme  intnxluced  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  but  it  was 
followed  by  a  dozen  others  of  mere- 
ly simious  pretension;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  certain  wiseacres  that  a 
rival  might  be  reared  to  the  purely 
scientific  Conprress  in  the  form  of  an 
Association  affording  more  lil)erty  of 
speech  to  members  who  had  hither- 
to failed  in  acquiring  individual  re- 
nown. Society  contains  a  vast  num- 
ber of  per&ons  who,  without  having 
an  accurate  and  complete  knowledge 
of  any  given  subjec^t,  are  able  enough 
and  extremely  anxious  to  de»d  glib- 
ly with  generalities;  also  there  is 
to  be  found  Oierein  no  small  pro- 
portion of  monomaniacs,  who  main- 
tain hobbies  at  their  own  expense, 
and  are  vehemently  desirous  of  an 
opportunity  of  parading  them  be- 
fore the  assembled  multitude.  Of 
this  sort  are  the  irretrievable  theo- 
rists, who,  after  having  vainly  en- 
deavoured for  years  to  get  their 
long-winded  lucubraticms  inserted 
in  leading  reviews,  betake  them- 
selves to  painphleteerinj?,  whereby 
no  one  profits  except  the  print^^r. 
Along  with  them  we  may  rank  the 
more  fortunate  but  not  less  weari- 
some gentlemen,  who,  abusing  the 
great  names  of  *  Cato,'  'Junius,' 
and  'Publicola,'  are  allowed  the 
gratuitous  occupation  of  the  columns 
of  some  third-rate  country  news- 
paper. Strangely  similar  is  the  des- 
tiny of  all  of  them.  They  are,  if 
you  are  willing  to  accept  their  t>wn 
averment  for  gospel,  men  against 
whom  a  deep-Iail  conspiracy  has 
been  formed — philanthropic  rege- 
nerators of  mankind,  whose  testi- 
mony the  base  and  wicked  have  infa- 
mously combined  to  stifle.  Single- 
handed,   none  of  them  could  hope 
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for  victory ;  bot  what  inifrht  not  be    more    glorionsly   fertilieinff   or   be- 
tbe  result  if  they  were  all  to  unite    nignant..     Individoal    oriticism    we 
and  form  a  niA^ificent  Macedonian    of    coui^e    avoid,     as    unbecoming 
phalanx?    As  for  leader-*,  thanks  to    and    invidious — indeed,  to  .say  the 
the  nniversal  appetite  for  notoriety,    truth,   it  would    bave    puzzled    the 
there  is  never  difSculty  in  finding    goddeRs  of  Dulness  herself  to  have 
gt-nerals,*  if   yon  can    only  produce    selected  any  one  especial  hero  out 
tbe  mnster-roll  of  a  sufficient  army,    of  such  a  mass  of  wortiiy  competi- 
Tune- worn  veterans,  whose  propen-    tore.     But  this  we  may  say  without 
fiity  for  talking  old  age  has  not  the    offence,   that   had  the  whole  busi- 
power  to  diminish,   will  gladly  ac-    ness    been    monopolised     by    their 
oept  the  Presidency ;   ami  what  be-    high  and    mighty  Drearinesses,  the 
tween     Zt-alota,    popularity-hunters,    males,   the  merest  tyro  in    conjnr- 
and  hackneyed  frequenters  of  athen-    ing  might  have  safely  predicted  the 
sanis,  tliere  is  ample  choice  of  per-    8|>eedy  dissolution  of  the  Society. 
«ons,  some  of  them  even  endowed        But  the  ladies,  with  that  fine  per- 
with  hereditary  titles,  to  take   part    ception  of  opportunity  which  is  in- 
in  sQch  an   exhibition.      To  them,    stinctive  to  their  sex,  felt  that  the 
as  is  their  righteous  due,  a  certain    time   had  at   length   arrived   for  a 
priority  of  speech  most  be  accorded ;    triumph    and    assertion     of     those 
but  even  making  the  most  liberal    rights  which  had  bo  long  been  im- 
allowarjce  for  that  deduction,  there    piously  withheld.      They  took    ac- 
remaiiis   8|>ace  for   a   multitude    of    curate  intellectual  measure  of  their 
probers,  wlio,   not    being    restricted    masculine  associates,  and  were  not 
u  to   topics,    may  ventilate  what    long  in  discovering  that  they  could 
theories  they  please,  if  not  without    compete  with  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  risk  of   being  controverted,   at    them  on    more    than   equal    terms. 
least  without  that  of  interruption.         From  the  seniors,  already  secure  of 
If    we    thought    that    even    the    their  renown,  ihey  could  reckon  on 
gmallest  amount  of  benefit  to  man-    sympathy,  interest,  and   enconrage- 
kind   in   general   could   arise    from    ment.      They  could  rely  upon    the 
such  discui<8ions  as  have  been  held    chivalry  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  for    literary  fame    had  been  established 
tbe  promotion  of  Social  Science,  our    through   female  fostering    and    ap- 
pc-D  would   never  have  been  taken    plause;    and    with    the    remainder, 
op  to  write  a  single  word   in   its    com{)rising  the   main    body  of   the 
discredit.      But,    having    patiently    twaddlers,  they  felt  themselves  quite 
read   what    has  been    reported   of    competent    to    deal.      Acourdingly 
those  notable  transactions,  we  have    they  made  muster  of  their  bravest 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  every    and  their  best.      The  shrewdest,  if 
suggestion   that  can  be  deemed  of    not  the  most  attractive,  daughters 
any  value  has   been  made,  and^far    of    debate   stepped    boldly    to   the 
better  enforced  elsewhere ;  and  that    van ;  and  in  a  trice  they  made  in- 
of  insane/  idle,  crotchety,  and  pre-    vasion  of  the  section^  took  the  oon- 
poeterous  views,  enough  have  been    duct  of  the  business  into  their  own 
brought  forward  to  give  occupation    hands,    and    became    mistresses    of 
for  the  next  fifty  years  to  the  phi-'    the  situation ! 
losophers  of  the  College  of  Laputa.       Do  we   complain  of  this  ?     Par 
A  more    frightful    deluge  of  plati-    from   it.      We  admire   their  jndg- 
tQdes,  truisms,  nonsense,    and    im-    ment  and  their  courage  in  availing 
becility,  never  yet  descended  upon    themselves  of  so  excellent  an  oppor* 
XDortals'  heads;    and  yet,  if  we  are    tunity;   and  we  must  needs  admit 
to    believe    the    self-congratulatory    that  the  fair  pleaders  exhibited  no 
speeches  at  the  winding-up  of   the    small    dexterity    in    the    invention 
monotonous   session,   the    dews    of     and  arrangement  of  their  arguments. 
Herraon  were   not  more  refreshing,    And  it  is  well  that  they  should  be 
nor  the   inundations   of    the   Nile    fully  heard,  and  that  all  they  can 
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urge  Bhonid  receive  the  most  mi- 
nate  and  respeotfal  oonsjderation. 
What  man  is  there  who^does  not 
feel  how  large  is  the  debt  of  grati- 
tode  which  he  owes  to  woman — 
who  does  not  acknowledge  the  ten- 
derness, self-denial,  and  deyotioD 
often  undeserved,  that  has  been 
lavished  upon  him — who  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  vast  power  the  female 
infloence  has  exerted  in  parifying 
his  heart,  and  heightening  the  tone 
of  his  aspirations?  And  if  it  be 
indeed  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  the 
sphere  of  female  occopation  -  cAn  be 
enlarged  without  detriment  to  the 
general  interests  of  society,  it  is  nn- 

Snestionablj  our   duty  to  assist  in 
be  promotion   of    so  desirable  an 
object. 

Bat  it  does  occur  to  us — and  no- 
thing that  has  been  said  or  written 
bos  availed  to  alter  the  impression — 
that  the  ^^  Rights  of  Women*'  is  jast 
one  of  those  popular  phrases  which, 
on  examination,  will  be  found  re- 
ferable to  the  category  of  *^  general 
terms,"  very  easy  to  enumerate,  but 
exceedingly  difficult  to  define.  The 
^^  Rights  olr  Man*'  has  ere  now  been 
paraded  as  a  watchword;  so  with 
Liberty,  Liberal  Principles,  Patriot- 
ism, and  the  like.  The  words  are  in 
themselves  unexceptionable,  but 
their  meaning  is  capable  of  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  construction.  Pitt  was 
deemed  by  many  to  be  a  patriot— 
so  was  Fox — so  ivas  Burke— and  so 
were  Thistlewood  and  Ings.  One 
great  section  of  mankind  believes 
liberty  to  be  the  concomitant  of 
constitutional  government — ^another 
denies  its  existence  save  when  in- 
augurated by  the  scaffold  and  the 
pike.  As  for  Liberal  principles, 
what  are  they?  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  professing  Liberal — so  is  Mr. 
Whalley—and  so  is  the  O'Connor 
Don.  Poor  perplexed  Madame  Ro- 
land never  had  a  dear  perception 
of  the  nature  of  the  principle  which 
she  worshipped — ^no,  not  even  on 
the  tumbril,  when  ahe  exclaimed 
against  the  crimes  that  had  been 
wrought  under  its  name.  Who 
shut  up  the  Parliament  of  England, 
and  stifled  the  voice  of  popular  re- 


presentation? Not  one  of  the  ty- 
rannical race  of  Stuart,  but  Crom- 
well, the  apostle  of  freedom!  Ge- 
neral cries,  as  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession  know  well,  are 
always  deceptive.  Dolus  latet  in 
generalihus,  Tou  must  -come  to 
particulars  at  last;  for  it  is  only 
by  sifting  particulars  that  we  can 
determine  whether  there  is  any 
grievance  at  all,  and,  if  so,  how  it 
may  be  redressed. 

As  we  understand  the  matter, 
those  ladies  who  have  constituted 
themselves  the  champions  of  tlieir 
sex,  complain  that  society  deals 
harshly  with  women  in  excluding 
them  from  certain  employments. 
8uoh  is  their  averment ;  and  though 
it  be  rather  a  wide  one,  we  shall 
proceed  most  seriooely  to  scruti- 
nise it. 

It  will  not,  we  apprehend,  be 
contested  that,  by  the  Divine  will 
and  ordinance,  woman  was  intended 
to  be  the  helpmate  of  the  man. 
Tbat  must  be  accepted  as  a  funda- 
mental proposition,  whatever  excep- 
tions may  have  arisen  from  artificial 
forms  of  society.  The  proper  des- 
tiny of  woman  is  to  be  married  and 
to  bear  children;  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  household ;  and  to  be 
an  aid  and  companion  to  her  hus- 
band. Tbat  is  also  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation;  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  highest  amount 
of  human  happiness  is  to  be  found 
in  such  an  arrangement. ,  The  hus- 
band is  emphatically  the  bread- 
winner— the  person  whose  duty  it 
is  to  find  the  means  of  maintenance 
for  the  family.  The  functions  of  the 
wife,  except  among  the  poorest  class, 
are  or  ought  to  be  exclusively  do- 
mestic. Extreme  poverty  may  com- 
pel both  of  them  to  labour;  but 
even  in  that  case,  the  taskwork  falls 
lightest  upon  the  woman.  Yet  the 
obligation  on  the  husband  to  do  his 
utmost  to  provide  for  the  family  is 
morally  and  legally  imperative.  He 
is  answerable  for  debts  contracted 
by  the  wife,  and  therefore  is  the 
proper  administrator  of  all  the  goods 
in  communion.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  even  the  most  ardent  and  en- 
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tbosiflstic  of  the  fair  reformers  cod- 
template  any  material  change  in  the 
in&triinonial  relationship.  The  hua- 
Und  uiO£t  appear,  at  all  events  no- 
miuallj,  as  the  head.  He  may  not, 
it  is  trae,  be  so  in  reality  ;  for  as 
kiDgs  have  oftentimes  been  guided 
feolely  by  their  ministers,  and  have 
virtoally  surrendered  to  them  the 
whole  exercise  of  their  power,  so 
among  the  multitude  of  husbands 
there  will  always  be  found  many  so 
l>)&siic  and  yielding  that  the  wives 
can  with  little  trouble  achieve  the 
entire  supremacy.  But  we  have 
already  touched  upon  this  delicate 
point,  and  shall  not  pursue  it  lur- 
tber.  Upon  the  whole,  let  as  ad- 
mire and  assent  to  that  exquisite 
provision  of  -nature,  which,  without 
nntialy  favouring  either  sez,  gives 
the  predominance  to  the  stronger 
intellect  and  will ;  an4  let  those  who 
are  conscious  of  being  henpecked,  lay 
this  flattering  unction  to  their  souls, 
that  they  are  no  worse  off  than  were 
Marlborough  and  Marshal  Ney,  and 
reconcile  themselves  to  their  fate  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  female  re- 
formers, as  we  understand  their 
pleadings,  is  to  enlaiige  the  sphere 
of  female  employments,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  admission  into 
what  are  called  the  learned  profes- 
BioQS.  How  far  this  may  be  prac- 
ticable or  advisable  in  the  case  of 
spinsters  we  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  consider ;  but  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  at  once  that 
we  see  manifold  and  most  serious 
objections  to  married  women  being 
eocuuraged  to  embark  in  a  trade 
or  oocupatJon  distinct  from  that  of 
their  husbands.  There  is  sach  a 
thing  as  playing  into  one  another's 
handS)  even  among  people  who  are 
only  remotely  connected  ;  but  where 
a  common  parse  has  to  be  filled, 
the  temptation  becomes  almost  irre- 
sistible. If,  for  example,  we  v^ere 
made  aware  that  the  wife  of  an 
undertaker  bad  opened  an  apothe- 
caiy's  shop,  we  declare,  upon  our 
honour,  tiiat  we  would  regard  her 
salts  and  senna,  draughts,  pills,  and 
potions,  with  as  much  aaBpicion  as 


if  they  were  comfits  prepared  by  a 
Madame  de  Brinvilliers.  No  sane 
man  would  wittingly  engage  as  his 
housekeeper  the  aS&anced  bride  of  a 
butcher ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  allow  the  wife  of  a  relieving 
officer,  or  inspector  of  the  poor,  to 
keep  a  store  for  the  sale  of  tea, 
sugar,  and  small  groceries,  which 
might  be  advantageously  exchanged 
for  tickets.  Numerous  are  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  keepers  of 
lodging-houses  at  watering-places, 
and  enormous  is  the  plunder  which 
they  make  out  of  the  strangers 
whom  they  have  taken  in.  It  is  no 
uncommon  practice  for  these  men- 
dacious women  to  array  themselves 
in  widow's  attire,  in  order  tliat  the 
bowels  of  their  victims  may  be 
sensibly  moved  with  compassion ; 
for  the  wretches  are  fully  aware 
that  all  benevolent  Christians,  even 
when  they  are  trying  to  make  them- 
selves snug  and  comfortable,  feel  an 
inward  gratification  in  tlie  thought 
that  they  are  also  performing  a 
work  of  charity.  Widows  indeed  I 
When  was  a  female  lodging-house- 
keeper, under  the  age  or  seventy, 
ever  known  to  be  in  a  state  of  vi- 
duity  ?  They  are,  every  one  of 
theni,  provided  with  husbands,  who 
are,  however,  kept  sedulously  con- 
cealed from  the  view  and  knowledge 
of  the  visitors.  They  enter  the 
premises '  about  nightfall,  noiselessly 
and  stealthily  as  cats;  are  never 
seen  upon  the  stairs,  but  take  their 
pilfered  supper,  and  smoke  their 
pipes,  in  the  kitchen,  where  they 
hold  nefarious  communing  with 
the  partners  of  their  beds  as  to  the 
amount  of  supplies  which  will  be 
required  for  the  morrow,  and  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  figure  as 
items  in  the  weekly  bills.  It  is  a 
popular  delusion  to  suppose  that 
these  men  are  sots  or  imbeciles. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  sharp- 
est of  the  sharp— fellows  who  could 
skin  a  rat,  and  make  some  appre- 
'ciable  profit  of  its  hide.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  general  mer- 
chant&  who  deal  in  all  manner  of 
fungibles,  from  eggs  and  salt  her- 
rings to  tea,  sherry,  and  champagne. 
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Not  an  onnoe  of  food,  not  a  drop  of 
drink,  that  enters  the  door  of  the 
bouse,  bat  has  passed  throngh  their 
oompreliensive  nngers ;  and  the  ears 
of  the  most  greedy  money- nsarer  that 
■ever  plucked  a  spendthrift  bare,  would 
tingle  to  hear  the  amount  of  the  huge 
percentage  of  their  profit. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  ont 
of  many  of  the  dangers  which  would 
instantly  arise  if  married  women 
were  to  receive  encouragement  to 
engage  in  a  business  separate  from 
that  of  their  husbands.  No  doubt 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sponse 
may  be  an  indolent  good-for-nothing 
brute,  who,  by  constant  application 
to  brandy-and water,  has  converted 
into  absolute  pulp  that  small  portion 
of  sentitnt  brain  which  nature  origin- 
ally assigned  to  him.  Which  of  us 
has  not  seen  some  fiery -faced  lostl  of 
that  sort,  grinning  idiotically  over 
the  counter,  utterly  unable  to  com- 
prehend, far  less  satisfy,  the  demands 
of  a  customer;  while  the  tidy  little 
body  of  a  wife,  with  a  cheerful  smile 
upon  her  lips — veiling,  alas  I  the 
misery  of  an  aching  heart — bustles 
about  the  shop,  not  more  intent 
on  disposing  of  her  wares  than 
on  withdrawing  yonr  attention  from 
the  pitiable  relic  of  humanity  who 
is  the  dishonoured  father  of  her 
children  ?  Hard  as  the  lot  of  that 
woman  may  be,  she  is  yet  discharg- 
ing, nobly  and  bravely,  the  duties 
of  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and 
who  shall  say  that,  in  her  patient 
endurance  and  uncomplaining  struggle 
with  penury,  she  does  not  give 
an  example  of  heroism,  higher  and 
more  genuine  than  many  that  the 
world  has  thought  fit  to  commemo- 
rate?* 

It  is  solely  from  regard  to  the 
general  interests  of  society  that  we 
have  made  the  above  strictures ; 
for,  in  reality,  apart  from  the 
learned  professions,  there  is  no  law 
to  prevent  married  women  from 
following  what  vocation  they  please.. 
Nor  shall  we  go  the  length  of  urg- 
ing an  over-strict  observance  of  the 
rule  that  the  occupation  ot  the  wife 
should  not  be  different  from  that  of 
the  husband,  becanse  we  know  full 


well  that  great  gifts  should  not  be 
neglected,  and  great  talents  lefc 
unemployed  ;  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  much  would  be  lost  to  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  if  it  were 
laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  women, 
after  entering  into  matrimony,  were 
bound  to  abandon  those  pursuits 
which  they  were  led  to  follow  by 
the  irresistible  dictate  of  their  genius. 
Exceptions  there  always  are,  and 
there  always  will  be.  Indeed,  the 
utmost  we  can  contend  fur  is  that 
wives  shonld,  in  the  first  instance, 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  per- 
form the  duties  whicji  pertain  to 
the  wedded  state,  and  which  are  so 
clearly  explained  and  inculcated  in 
the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  as  to  re- 
quire no  further  commentary.  If, 
after  that,  they  can  apply  their 
talents  to  profitable  nse,  we  see  not 
how  the  most  snarling  misogynist 
can  maintain  a  reosooable  objec- 
tion. 

"  Why,  then,"  we  hear  some 
ardent  champion  of  her  sex  exclaim 
— "  why  then,  since  so  much  is  con- 
ceded, should  women  be  refused 
admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  learned 
professions?"  Patience,  our  dear 
lady  I  We  shall  come  to  the  gene- 
ral question  by -and -by.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  observe,' we  are  con- 
sidering the  case  of  married  women 
only ;  and  we  venture  to  think  that, 
as  regards  them,  the  ancient  restric- 
tive rule  of  society  which  you  so  pe- 
remptorily challenge,  is  not  only  wise  • 
but  unexceptionable.  Bear  with  ns 
for  a  little,  while  we  reason  calmly 
on  the  subject. 

We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, adhere,  while  treating  of  the 
learned  or  liberal  professions,  to  the 
tripartite  division  of  law,  physic, 
and  divinity.  We  do  yon  the  jus- 
tice to  suppose  that  yon  contemplate 
no  invasion  either  of  the  navy  or 
army.  For  maritime  service  yonr 
sex  is  peculiarly  unfit.  Most  wo- 
men suffer  terribly  from  seasick- 
ness,  and  there  are  certain  physical 
considerations  which  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  ordering  ladies 
aloft.  Even  poets  and  romancers, 
who  are  by  no  means  scrupulous  in 
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iheir  deTioes,  have  Mt  it  impo»ible 
to  depict  a  oaval  Loroioe  ;  nor  do 
we  ftfc  the  present  momeDt  remem- 
ber ADj  inataDce  of  such  an  attempt 
biTio^  beeo  made,  save  in  the  bal- 
]iA  oommemorative  of  the  valoar 
of  the  bride  of  Billy  Tajlor,   pro- 

P  Dioted,  by  some  nDosoal  relaxation 
of  the  Admiralty  rales,  to  the  rank 
of  first  lieateoant  on  board  of  the 
galUot  Thonderbomb.  There  are, 
bowever,  numerous  precedents, 
tboQgfi  not  always  hbtorical  ones, 
which  might  be  cited  as  proofs  that 
women   are    not   unfit  for    military 

\  daty.  The  names  of  Penthesilea^ 
a&d  Csmilla  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  remote  antiquity. 
Taeeo  has  given  us  a  Clorinda, 
Arioeto  a  Bradaraaate,  and  Spenser 
a  Britomartis  —  all  three  of  them 
kdiea  who  could  joust  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  most  sin- 
ewy knight  that  ever  vaulted  into 
saddle.  Of  more  reliable  authenti- 
city ire  the  accounts  of  Tilly's  regi- 
meot  of  camp-followers,  and  the 
body-guard  of  the  King  of  Dahomey ; 
bat  after  giving  full  weight  to  all 
sQch  instances^  and  even  assuming 
u  facts  the  traditionary  story  of  the 
Amazons,  we  cleave  to  the  opinion 
that,  since  battles  needs  must  be 
foagbt,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
be  waged  by  men  than  by  women  ; 
tod  as  you,  our  fair  adversary, 
fieemingiy  absent  to  that  proposition, 
we  sbkU,  if  you  please,  dismiss 
Btllooa  as  a  goddess  .hdpelessly  de- 
throned, and  direct  our  attention 
to  the  more  pacific  employments 
for  which  you  maintain  that  your 
sex  is  by  no  means  naturally  dis- 
qualified. 

Allow  us  then  to  ask,  as  a  prelim- 
bary  question,  whether  you  have 
Berioofily    considered    the    nature   of 

I  the  obligations  undertaken  by  those 
who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  the  learned  profes- 
eiuDs?  From  your  hesitation,  it 
would  appear  that  you  have  not 
pondered  deeply  upon  that  matter; 
hut  does  that  surprise  us  in  any  de- 
gree, knowing,  as^we  do,  that  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  in  every  year 
eoter  those  professions  without 
VOL.  xcu. 


having  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  respon- 
sibility. No  long  time,  however, 
elapses  before  they  are  made  to  feel 
and  know  it  —  that  is,  supposing 
them  to  be  bent  on  working  their 
way  to  eminence  ;  but  it  does  seem 
to  us  of  paramount  necessity  that 
leaders,  beifore  making  so  strange 
and  novel  a  venture,  should  under- 
stand what  are  the  duties  that  must 
inevitably  be  discharged. 

Know  then,  0  &oinating  candi- 
date for  the  honours  of  the  bar  — 
in  the  volubility  of  whose  speech 
we  have  perfect  faith  and  reliance 
—  that  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
power  of  talk  is  expected  from  the 
able  pleader.  We  snail  not  descant 
upon  the  long  period  of  close  and 
unremitting  study,  whereby  alone 
he  can  master  the  intricacies  of  the 
legal  science,  because  you  w.ould 
naturally  reply,  and  veir  justly  too, 
that  there  is  no  such  limitation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  woman 
as  to  render  such  a  task  impracti- 
cable. But,  perhaps,  yon  are  not 
aware  of  the  actual  position  of  the 
lawyer  in  regard  to  his  client.  In 
the  first  place,  be  must  be  the  most 
absolute  custodier  of  his  secrets. 
Whatever  is  intrusted  to  his  know- 
ledge comes  under  the  seal  of  the 
strictest  secrecy,  and  the  trust  is 
so  sacred  that  no  merely  trivial 
breach  of  it  can  be  committed  — 
the  slightest  divuln^ence  is  an  act 
of  the  most  culpable  perfidy.  Do 
not  imagine  that  in  eaying  this 
we  intend,  even  covertly,  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  popular  notion 
touching  the  incapacity  of  wo* 
men  to  keep  secrets  is  of  uni- 
versal application.  We  harbour 
no  such  ungenerous  thought,  being 
thoroughly  convinced,  from  expert 
ence  and  observation,  that  a  se- 
cret is  quite  as  safe  with  a  woman 
as  with  a  man ;  for  there  are  bab- 
blers innumerable  in  pantaloons, 
and  as  much  gossip  is  circulated  at 
the  Clubs  as  in  the  collective  draw- 
ing-roo.ms  of  Belgravia.  We  simply 
wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there 
cannot,  righteously  at  least,  be  en- 
tire confidence  between  the  married 
13 
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female  lawyer  and  her  hosbandf 
QDlees,  iodeedi  the  •  latter  aboold 
happen  to  be  the  attorney  in  the 
cause.  Perhaps  yon  esteem  that  a 
very  slight  objection.  Well  then, 
let  Ds  proceed  farther.  Sopposing 
a  female  lawyer  to  be  only  moder- 
ately good-looking,  what  about  pri- 
vate consoltations  at  the  chambers 
of  other  .ooansel  P  IlDless  the  bar 
ifl  to  be  ezdoflively  feminine,  an 
event  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template, blooming  pleaders  most 
accept  the  necessities  of  their  sitoa- 
tion,  and  submit  to  be  frequently 
closeted  with  smart  and  sometimes 
not  unprepossessing  seniors.*  We 
can  readily  imagioe  that  the  latter 
would  be  fain  to  acquiesce  io  such 
an  arrangement  —  not  so  such  hus- 
bands as  have  a  decided  objection 
to  wear  the  badge  of  Menelaus.  It 
IB  all  very  well  to  talk  of  profes- 
sional honour;  but  we  swear  by 
the  Knave  of  Clubs  that  if  we  found 
the  wife  of  our  bosom,  whatever 
kind  of  gown  she  might  be  wear- 
ing, closeted  with  a  rascally  lawyer, 
we  should  force  open  the  door  with 
a  poker,  hit  Mr.  Sergeant  Doublefee 
a  pitiless  pelt  upon  the  numbskoll, 
and  fetch  madame  home  to  expiate 
her  offences  by  a  week's  solitary 
oonfiuement  on  the  antiphlogistic 
dietary  of  wholesome  bread  and 
water.  No,  fair  lady !  you  do  us 
wrong  by  applying  to  us  the  epithet 
of  brute.  Do  not,  in  your  enthusi- 
astic advocacy  of  the  rights  of  wo-: 
man,  forget  that  there  are  such 
things  as  rights  strictly  appertaining 
to  husbands  ;  and  believe  us  when 
we  assure  yon  that,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  males  who  have 
weakly  succumbed  to  female  do- 
mination, there  are  many  who  re- 
igard  the  honour  of  their  wives  as 
their  own,  and  with  whose  patience 
upon  so  ticklish  a  point  it  would 
be  unsafe  and  impolitic  to  tamper. 

But  to  pass  to  another  topic. 
Let  us  congratulate  you,  madam, 
on  the  possession  of  that  little 
flaxen-haired  cherub,  who  yesterday 
made  its  appearance  at  the  dinner- 
table  along  with  the  dessert  It  is 
— •  for  being  uncertain  as  to  its  sex. 


owing  the  singularity  of  its  at- 
tire, we  must  employ  the  neuter 
gender  —  the  first  pledge  of  aflec- 
tion  }0u  have  siven  to  James  Gos- 
ling, your  amiable  husband,  and 
our  excellent  and  valued  friend. 
You  expect,  no  doiibt,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time;  to  see  many  more  such 
olive-branches  around  you,  and  it  is 
our  siocerest  hope  that  you  may  not 
be  disappointed  in  your  expecta- 
tions. To  you,  therefore,  whg  have 
had  some  matronly  experience,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  explain  that  ladies 
with  increasing  families  must  ex- 
pect at  certain  times  to  he  debarred 
from  active  exertion.  In  that 
event,  what  confusion  1  Let  us 
suppose  a  female  barrister  in  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  specially  re- 
tained to  lead  in  a  case  of  tliie  utp 
most  magnitude  upon  circuit  The 
day  arrives  —  the  Judge  takes  bis 
seat  —  the  list  of  jurors  is  called 
over.  How  is  this?  The  hour  of 
tiial  is  past,  and  yet  there  is  no  ap- 
pesVance  of  our  learned  f^ister.  In 
her  place  arises  a  stuttering  animal 
of  a  junior  —  a  fellow  whom  you 
could  hardly  trust  to  drive  the 
wasps  from  a  goof eberry  bush  —  and 
the  purport  of  his  announcement  is 
that  he  has  received  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  in  the  obstetric  line, 
stating  upon  soul  and  conscience, 
that  the  fair  pleader  is  in  such  a 
situation  that  she  cannot  possibly 
appear  in  Court  for  at  least  six 
weeks  to  come.  In  short,  instead 
of  delivering  herself  of  a  speech,  she 
is  about  to  be  delivered  of  a  baby ! 
You  msy  conceive  what  sort  of 
benedictions  the  unfortunate  client ' 
of  the  Lying-in  .One  (who,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  proft«siooal  eti- 
quette, must  not  think  of  returning 
her  fees)  showers  upon  her  and  ber 
small  unoffending  offspring.  And 
no  wonder  I  for  he  has  lost  his 
cause,  and  with  it.  the  possession 
of  a  fair  demesne  ;  all  owing  to  a 
stupid  miscalculation  of  that  blun- 
dering booby  of  a  doctor. 

Shall  we  carry  our  illustrations 
farther?  We  perceive  from  your 
silence  and  perplexed  look  that  yon 
begin  to  apprehend    the   nature   of 
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theobsUctca;  yon  are  plainly  wa^-  yoices  as  is  the  tartle  -  dove  when 

ering  in  your  faith ;  therefore,  with-  it  coos  among  the  branches  of  the 

oat  reqairiDg    immediate   surrender  myrtle.         *          ^ 

of  joor  coDTietioOf  we  leave  yoa  to  Have  yon  ever  reflected  upon  the 

tlie  reooDsideration  of  that  division  probable    oonseqaences    of    tnrniog 

of  the  lobject  loose  some  thirty  or  forty  fascinat- 

Bat  yoa  say  that  those  objections,  tog  damsels,  triclced  oat  like  Portia 

which   yoQ    admit    to    be    weighty  in  the  '  Merchant  of  Yenioe/  among 

ooes  apply  only  to  married  percoos.  a  swarm   of  ^onng    barristers,   not 

We  shall  accept  that  view,  though  vet  so  versed  in  the  langnage  of  the 

a  philosopher  might  demur   to  the  law  as  to  have  forgotten  the  more 

nottlDaes  of  the  proposition.    And,  agreeable  jargon  which  is  spoken  in 

ifi  order   that  we   may  dispose   at  the  coarts  of  Capid?    Oao  there  be 

onee  of  all  questions  regarding  the  the  slightest  doubt  that  before  the 

•dainibility  of  women  to  the  legal  first  fortnight  was  over,  there  would 

profeastOD,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  be  open   and   shameless  galopadiog 

to  Bfloertain  how  the  spinsters  would  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Par- 

fiue  if  permitted  to  practise  in  the  liameot  House  of  Edinburgh.     Then 

Courts.  what  bolting  in  and  out  of  libraries 

Under     the     arrangement    which  and    robing  •  rooms  —  what    infinite 

joa  oooteraplate,  it  is  proposed,  we  giggling    in    corridors  —  what    sky- 

Qodentand,      that     young      women  larking  in  the  box  of  the  reporters  I 

shoold  be  called  to  the  bar  as  soon  Moreover,   as   each    Portia    will    of 

aa  they  have  completed  their  legal  course  be  attended  by  a  pert   Ne- 

stodies,   and    undergone    the    neces-  rissa   of    a   clerk,    ample   provision 

taij  examinations.    If  your  project,  will  be  made,  even  within  the  walls 

mtdaa,  be  right  In  the  main,  this  of  the  temple   of  Themis,  for   the 

is  a  very   sensible   proviso,   for   it  prosecution  of  the  amours  of  Messrs. 

•ff)rds'to  the  aspirants  their  only  Cbuckster  and  M^Cro^dy,  who  are 

pnsihle   chance   of    ever   acquiring  severally    regarded    by    their    asso- 

practice.     No  client   in    his   senses  eiates  as  the  most  irresistible  young 

woold    permit   his   attorney    to   in-  men  that  ever  carried  a  brief-  bag 

tro&t  the  conduct  of  a  cause  to  a  or   fastened   up-  a   process   with   a 

vinegar  -  visaged    virgin    who     had  strap  t    No,  our  dear  madam  I  —  ab- 

eoQoted  more  than  fitty  years  before  solutely  it  will  not  do  I     Tou  must 

she  assumed    the    honours    of    the  at  once  and  for  ever  dismiss  your 

foreoaie  rown.     It  is  plain  as  the  visions  of  the  bar !    The  project,  as 

field  of  Waterloo  that  no  jury  would  we    have    demonstrated,    is    clearly 

be   seduced    by   the    wheedling    of  contra  bonos  mores;  and  you,  whose 

ndi  a  pleader,  nor  would  any  judge  ideas  we  all  know  to  be  peculiarly 

be  upset  in  his  equilibrium  by  the  strict,    would    surely    be    the    last 

Ciroean  magic   of   her  tongue.      It  person  in  the  world   to   sanction   a 

night  be  difierent  with  a  blooiping  system   which   must    lead    to    such 

virt^in ;    but,    as    an    indispensable  glaring  improprieties, 

preliminary,   she    most    get    rid    of  As  the  ladies  do  not  seem,  for  the 

that  shyness,  delicacy,  and   reserve  present  at  least,  to  contemplate  any 

which    »>me    sentimentalists     have  inroad  on  the  Church,  we  need  say 

maiotaioed  to  be  the  highest  charm  nothing  on    the   score   of  Divinity, 

of   the  sex.      There   might   be   an  Something  we  did   hear  about   the 

opening  for  those  vonng  ladles  who  revival  of  the  order  of  deaconesses  ; 

are  not  unfreqnenliy  stigmatised  by  but  that  we  take  to  be  merely  an- 

eovioas    aunts    as    ''  pert    hussies  "  other  form  of  Beguinage,  to  which 

aod    *"  forward     baggages  **  —  some  we  have  no  kind  of  objecUon.    It  is 

hope   there    might    be   for    ^'  fast  "  satisfactory  to  know  that  no  claim  of 

women  —  but  not  even  a  ^host  of  a  right  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  lawn 

chance  for  creatures   timid    as   the  and  aprons  of  the  bishops,  aod  that 

iswn,    and     soft -noted     in     their  oHrtain  -  lectures  are  the  only  kind 
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of  flermoDS  which  women  claim  the 
privilege  of  deliveriDg. 

The  medical  iacalty  *iB  the  one 
more  especially  marked  ont  for  io- 
vasipD ;  and  we  are  bound  in  can- 
door  to  admit  that  Bpeciooa  rea- 
BODB  can  be  urged  for  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rale  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  women  from  attaining  to 
a  medical  degree.  In  America,  aa 
we  are  informed,  the  conoeBsion  has 
already  been  made  —  a  fact  which 
unqoe&tionably  gives  additional 
weight  to  the  demand  of  our  fair 
compatriots.  Nor  at  first  Bight  is 
it  easy  to  understand  why  licenses 
to  practise  the  art  of  healing  should 
be  limited  to  males  only.  It  does 
assuredly  appear  both  natural  and 
decorous  that  female  .  complaints 
should  be  treated  by  female  prac- 
titioners of  skill ;  ana  notwithstand- 
ing usage  to  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  large  number  of  married 
men,  and  even  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  unmarried,  do  secretly 
lean  to  that  opinion.  Indeed  the 
principle  is,  though  in  a  humble 
and  partial  way,  already  conceded ; 
for  we  have  among  us  an  institute 
of  aages  fentmeB^  specially  instructed 
and  empowereil  to  act  in  a  oer^ 
tain  class  of  most  important  pases; 
though  bitjierto  their  status  has 
been  —  we  think  improperly  —  but 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of 
that  of  the  professional  nurse.  Yet, 
even  in  the  limited  department  to 
which  we  refer,  there  does  arise  a 
grave  and  serious  difficulty.  So 
wonderfully  complicated  is  the 
human  frame,  that  functional  treat- 
ment is  never  safo,  unless  the  opera- 
tor is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  whole 
science  of  anatomy.  It  is  impos- 
sible, so  to  speak,  to  separate  one 
member  of  the  body  from  the  rest, 
and  to  deal  with  it  as  if  it  were  in- 
dependent. Quacks  have  ere  now 
discovered  specifics,  more  potent 
than  any  that  have  been  recognised 
by  the  faculty,  or  gained  admisrsion 
to  the  pharmacopeia.  They  have 
doubtless  made  some  wonderful 
cures;  but,  for  all  that,  they  are  un- 
questionably the  most  dangerous  of 
advisers.     The  explabation  is  quite 


simple.  They  treat  a  part  as  if  it  were 
a  whole  ;  being  ignorant  or  reckless 
of  that  Rrand  provision  of  oatare 
which  suffers  no  one  member  to  be 
disturbed  without  commuDicatiog 
agitation  to  the  rest. 

We  do  not  style  ourselves  M.D.; 
and  therefore  have  no  kind  of  bias 
or  bigoted  notions  on  the  subject 
But  we  do  heartily  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  none  bat  licentiates 
should  be  allowed  to  practise;  and 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as 
a  licentiate  without  having  under- 
gone a  strict  medical  examination. 
The  sage  femrMy  acting  in  her  pro- 
feKtional  character,  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  a 
doctor.  If  not,  as  is  very  frequent 
in  remote  country  districts,  where 
medical  advice  at  short  notice  is 
unattainable,  she  stands  upon  the 
footing  of  a  gossip  only,  and  oaonot 
be  held  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

But  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
grant  medical  degrees  to  women, 
and  allow  them  to  practise  gene- 
rally, unless  they  had  undergoae 
an  examination  quite  as  stringent 
as  that  which  is  presently  required 
in  the  schools.  Here  there  arises  a 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  want  of  |»ro- 
vision  for  the  education  of  female 
students,  as  it  is  quite  evident 
that  their  teaching  must  be  con. 
ducted  separatelv  from  that  of  the 
men.  That  difficulty,  however,  is 
only  a  pecuniary  one,  and  as  it 
possibly  might  be  overcome,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  insist  apon  it. 
But  then  occurs  a  wide  question  of 
expediency,  which  we  must  not  so 
summarily  dismisa 

In  the  study  of  medicine,  if  th^e 
is  much  to  interest^  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  that  we  may  unequivo- 
cally term  repulsive.  The  details 
of  practical  anatomy,  antil  custom 
has  blunted  the  finer  feeling,  affect 
the  generality  of  mankind  with  a 
sensation  almost  akin  to  loathing. 
It  is,  and  is  felt  to  be,  an  invasion 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  grave. 
Yet  accurate  scientific  knowledge, 
which  can  only  be  attained  by 
means    of    practical    anatomy  —  in 
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pkio  words,  throagTi    frequent   and  part   of    our   common   nature,    and 

e&refol   disBection  —  is   so   iodiepen-  cannot  be  outraged  with  impnnity. 

nbly  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  We   admit  *the   necessity  of  ezeca- 

reitef  of  the  living,  that  the  yoang  tions  ;  bat  which  of  ns  woald    as- 

fltadent  has   no  alternatiTe   bat  to  sociate  with  the  ezecationer  ?     We 

eonqoer,  as    he    best   can,  the   an-  reverence  and    bless  the  narse  who 

tipatby  and  repugnance  which   beset  applies   an   emollient  —  very   differ- 

bim  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  ent,  indeed,  woald    be    oar  feelings 

Uwge    has     extraordinary     power,  if  we  saw  a  bare-armed  fury  strid- 

We   firmly    believe    that    there    is  ing  into  our  chamber  with    a    bis- 

DO  imaginable    oecapation,  however  tonry    in    her   hand    to   perform    a 

horrible  some    appear,  to    which   a  surgical  operation. 
DtD  cannot   be   reconciled   through       There  are  even  greater  objections 

costom ;   and    Mr.   Mayhew,  in   his  to  the   practice    than    to  the  study 

eliborate  work  upon  the  labour  of  of  medicine.    A  mrfrried  female  M.D. 

Loodon,  assares  us  that  not  a  few  must  of  course  be  prepared  to  sally 

people  contrive  to  gain  a  subsistence  forth   at   any  hour  of  the  night,  if 

bj  nking    in    the    public    sewers,  summoned    by    a    patient       What 

Still    there    are    natural     instincts,  husband    would    submit    to   such    a 

which    cold     abstract    reason    may  gross  infringement  of  the  connubial 

strire  to   confound  with  prejudices,  contract  ?     -Nay,    it    may  be    ques- 

bot  which   nevertheless   are   univer-  tioned  whether  he  would  feel  grati- 

nl   aoB    anconqaerable ;    and    not  fied    by    the    information    that   his 

the  least    powerful  of  these  is  the  wife    had    been    selected    by    some 

thrill  of  horror  which   comes   oyer  notorious  debaachee  as  his  confiden- 

09  when  we  hear  of  women  with  tial  medical  adviser.  If  a  maiden, 
pretensioiis   to    refinement   engaging  the  case  is  even  worse.    No  daugb- 

10  work  from  which  even  the  an-  ter  of  Esculapius  would  be  safe 
edocftted  and  ill-nurtured  of  their  for  a  moment  if,  under  profes- 
lex  would  recoil.  If  any  one  is  sionai  pretexts,  she  might  be  de- 
dii'posed  to  doubt  the  universality  coyed  into  any  den  of  infamy, 
of  Boefa  an-  instipct,  let  him  put  the  Nor  would  the  public  sympathy  be 
qneetion  indifRirently  to  parents,  largely  lavished  upon  the  victim  of 
brothers,  sisters,  hasbands,  lovers,  such  an  outrage.  The.  adage — que 
—  to  all,  in  short,  who  feel  a  sin-  diable  allait  die  faire  dans  cetU 
oere  interest  in  the  future  welfare  galere  7  —  would  naturally  occur  to 
of  a  girl — let  him  ask  them  whether,  every  one.  If  Lueretia  had  been 
opoQ  any  consideration,  they  would  a  general  practitioner,  there  would 
williogly  permit  her  to  pass  through  have  been  no  expulsion  of  the 
the    orde<il    of  a   dit^secting-room  —  Tarquios. 

sod  #e  apprehend  there  would  be  For  the  reasons  which  we  have 
hot  one  response,  a  shuddering  or  just  stated,  and  others  which  we 
to  iodignaot  negative.  Now  this  care  not  to  advance,  because  they 
lostiDct — or  prejudice,  if  you  prefer  will  naturally  occur  to  all  who 
that  term  —  cannot  be  overcome,  bestow  due  connideratioo  on  the 
No  lapse  of  time  will  lessen  it ;  no  subject,  we  mast  protest  against 
moltipiication  of  instances  remove  the  institution  of  the  female  doc- 
it.  The  bare  mention  of  such  a  torate.  Many  ladies,  we  are  aware, 
thing  conjures  op  the  vision  of  are  fond  of  doing  a  little  private 
Amioe  seated  among  the  Ghouls ;  practice  among  their  friends  ;  and, 
and  we  thoroughly  sympathise  with  as  they  chiefly  affect  the  homced 
the  horror  of  the  one-eyed  Calendar  pathic  method,  we  can  see  no  barm 
when  be  made  the  disgusting  dis-  in  their  dispensing  any  number  of 
corery.  Are  instincts,  then,  to  be  infinitesimal  globales.  Others,  of 
preferred  to  dicta  of  dispas-  the  Lady  Bountiful  school,  prefer 
riooate  reason  ?  We  answer.  Yes  I  the  concoction  of  ptisans,  which 
An  instinct   which   is   universal   is  asaally    are  not  mnch  more  detri- 
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mental   to   the  health    or  stomach  as     their     proper     and     legitimate 

than    the    preparation    from    cow-  sphere    of   action    and    ntility-^aod 

slips,     elder- berries,     and     carrants,  that    any     attempted     readjostment 

which,  with  a  ^ue  patriotism,  tbey  of  these  could  lead  to  nothing  save 

parade   as   British    wines.      By    all  hopeless  error  and  confusion.     That 

means     let    them    continue    so    to  was    an    admirable    satire    of    the 

amuse     themselves.      Keep     toxico-  Greek  who  depicted  Hercules  with 

logy    out   of   their    way,    and    tbey  the  distaff  of  Ompbale  in  his  band, 

can  hardly  inflict  any  injury  whicn  but  gave  the  dub  and  lion's  hide  to 

a    dote  of  salts   or    of   wholesome  the  custody  of  the  fragile  woman ! 

rhubarb  will   not  suffice  to  remedy.  Sorely  in  his  day,  as  in  oar  owd« 

But   we   have   read     of    tbe  Aqua  tbere   must    have    been  some  vehe- 

Tophana,  and    cannot  conscientious-  ment  assertion  of  female  rights  and 

ly    say    that    we    would    court    tbe  equality,  and  the  dexterous  Athen- 

mipistrations  of  female  chemistry.  ian  hit  opon    this   delicate  method 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  .  this  of  exposing  its  utter  absurdity  1 
movement  on  tbe  part  of  the  ladies  Some  ladies  tbere  are  who,  with* 
as  one  purely  spasmodic,  and  not  out  clamouring  for  tbe  admission 
likely  to  lead  to  any  practical  re-  of  tb<;ir  sex  within  the  pale  of  the 
suit  Their  plea  seems  to  us  to  be  learned  professions,  have  urgently 
grounded  on  the  notion  of  tbe  pled  for  the  extended  employgieot 
equality  of  the  sexes.  Once  admit  of  women  in  various  depaitmeiits 
that,  and  every  sort  of  restriction  ^of  labour.  They  seem  to  tbiok  that 
becomes  a  palpable  injustice.  If  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  pre- 
women  may  be  lawyers  and  physi-  sently  done  by  mea  which  might 
cinns,  why  may  they  not  also  be  be  as  well  if  not  better  performed 
lawgivers  and  members  of  the  Cubi-  by  women  ;  and  tbey  propose  to 
net  ?  Why  not  have  a  female  Chan-  remedy  that  grievance  by  establish- 
cellor  as  keeper  of  her  Msjcstj's  ing  work-shops  in  which  women  only 
conscience  —  a  lady  Speaker  of  the  are  to  be  employed.  Some  few 
House  of  Commons  —  or  a  Home  months  ago  we  were  considerably 
Secretary  in  petticoats  ?  Would  it  molested  by  circulars  requesting 
be  fair  to  restrict  tbe  career  of  our  countenance  and  patronage  on 
women  to  the  Bar,  and  deny  them  behalf  of  an  exclusive  female  print- 
promotion  to  the  Bench  ?  Why  are  log  establishment ;  and  from  the 
peeresses  in  their  own  right  pre-  tenor  of  that  indefatigable  ladj's 
vented  from  sitting  and  voting  in  correspondence,  we  learned  that  a 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  Is  it  impos-  large  section  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
sible  to  find  a  Dowager  who  might  civic  magistrates,  political  leaders, 
be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  and  literary  men  bad  expressed 
a  iemale  representative  of  Jenny  themselves  in  favour  of  her  scheme, 
Geddes  to  officiate  as  Moderator  of  Assuming  that  tbey  really  did  so, 
tbe  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Church  we  must  needs  say  that  they  were 
of  Scotland  ?  These  become  very  very  foolish  people  for  their  pains, 
serious  questions,  if  entire  equality  In  tbe  first  place,  the  great  majority 
be  conceded  ;  if  it  is  denied,  where  of  them  must  have  b^n  wholly  ig- 
is  the  line  of  demarcation  to  be  norant  of  the  details  of  printers' 
drawn  ?  We  apprehend  tbe  real  work ;  and  in  tbe  second  place,  we 
solution  to  be  this,  —  that  society,  regard  such  exclusive  establishments 
which  is  now  very  ancient,  has  as  wholly  impolitic,  and  as  interfer- 
from  experience  formed  a  code  of  ing  with  the  proper  distribution  of 
laws  for  its  own  regulation,  from  labour.  In  certain  kinds  of  work 
which  it  would  be  highly  inexpe-  males  will  always  have  the  psefer- 
dient  to  deviate ;  —  that  by  tbe  ence,  because  they  are  physically 
common  consent  of  mankind  in  all  better  adapted  for  it ;  on  the  other 
ages,  certain  vocations  have  been  band,  for  the  same  reason,  women 
assigned    to    each    of     the     sexes,  have  a   monopoly  of  other  oocupa- 
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tioD&  lo  prioUog- offices  women  rogative  of  females.  Dwarfe,  lame- 
sn  not  emplojed  as  compoaitors;  tere,  and  rickety  creataree,  who 
bat  tbey  an  employed,  aad  very  were  physically  anfitted  for  the 
oameroQsIy  too,  in  another  depart-  performance  of  robost  labour,  took 
meot  of  the  bnsinesft.  Kbow,  reader,  to  tailoring  as  the  easiest  means 
that  the  sheets  which  convey  this  within  their  reach  of  earniog  then: 
detectable  article  to  yonr  eyes  were  daily  bread.  Hard -toiling  honse- 
damped,  drawn  ont^  and  folded  by  wives,  who  found  they  had  enough 
female  hands  in  the  printing  estab-  to  do  in  washing,  baking,  cooking, 
Itthmeot  of  our  ezoelleot  friend  dairy  work,  and  mending'  the  duds 
Ebony ;  and  that  Maga  never  is-  of  tlie  bairns,  did  not  object  to  the 
nes  forth  to  receive  the  admijing  innovation,  but  charitably  allowed 
homage  of  the  world,  without  bear-  poor  fecklees  Johnnie,  the  widow's 
log  outwardly,  the  marks  of  the  son  —  who,  God  help  him,  was  fit 
neatness  and  skill  of  many  dexter-  for  nothing  else  — to  sit  all  day  long 
oas  handmaids.  That  is  as  it  should  by  the  *fire,  shaping  and  sewing  the 
be.  Let  man  and  woman  work  ac-  gudeman's  Sunday  coat  and  breeches 
cording  to  their  kind  and  capacity,  — gave  him  bis  daily  allowance  of 
aod  the  result  is  sure  to  be  satiefac-  porridge  and  kail,  and  finally  for- 
tory.  Break  that  rule,  from  what-  warded  him  to  the  nearest  hallan, 
Boever  cause  or  motive,  and  you  with  a  couple  of  lily-white  shillings 
will  find  not  only  that  the  work  is  for  his  fee.  But  in  process  of  time 
ill  performed,  but  that  nature  pro-  it  occurred  to  certain  lazy  loons, 
tests  against  the  infringement  of  whose  proper  place  was  between 
her  primary  law&  the  stilts  of  the  plough,  that  it 
That  there  have  been  such  in-  most  be  infinitely  more  comfort* 
friogements,  no  one  will  be  hardy  able  to  snook,  like  Johnnie,  in  the 
eooogh  to  deny.  Caprice,  fashion,  chimney-corner,  within  hearing  of 
eopidity,  aod  in  some  instances  ne-  the  simmering  pot,  than  to  trud^ 
cessity,  have  each  and  all  combined  all  day  through  wet  clay  land  in 
to  obliterate  or  render  doubtful  the  the  very  worst  of  weather,  and 
troe  line  of  demarcation,  and  to  afterwards  to  fodder  up  the  horses, 
make^men  effeminate  aod  women  before  slinking  off  to  the  tasteless 
masenUne  by  tempting  them  to  un-  fare  and  miserable  blankets  of  the 
saitabie  occupations.  Take,  for  ex-  bothy.  And  so,  even  in  country 
ample,  the  trade  of  tailoring.  Most  districts,  did  tailors  multiply  and 
aasoredly  the  instincts  of  nature  increase ;  while  in  cities  they  be- 
direct  that  everything^  connected  came  as  nomerous  as  grasshoppers 
with  the  shaping,  sewing,  and  con-  in  a  midsummer  meadow, 
atnictioo  of  garments  should  be  ex-  But  mark  how  nature  punishes 
cittsively  intrusted  to  women.  The  such  poor  and  pitiful  effenunacy  1 
mM  finds  the  raw  material ;  the  Yonder  attenuated  bemg  with  the 
woman  prepares  it  for  use.  The  haggard  eyes,  hectic  spot  upon  the 
Red  Indian  goes  forth  with  his  oheek,  and  perpetual  hacking  cough 
weapons  to  hunt  the  buffilo  on  the  — whose  legs,  utterly  devoid  of  calf, 
prairie;  the  squaw  remains  in  the  are  not  thicker  than  the  handle  of 
wigwam,  fashioning  the  robes  and  a  flail  —  is  an  operative  tailor  who, 
decorating  the  mocassins  of  her  had  he  followed  his  original  calling, 
lord.  And  nature  does  not  change,  would  have  been  a  hilarious  shep- 
Tbe  small  white  hands  we  so  much  herd  on  the  mountains.  Not  in 
admire  were  expressly  formed  for  the  stifling  close  nor  in  the  reeking 
stitching  —  the  large  sinewy  fiat  of  wyod  was  Ephraim  Sherar  born ; 
the  male  was  intended  for  other  but  in  a  cottage  far  away  in  the 
employment.  But,  as  society  be-  heart  of  the  pleasant  Ochils,  by 
came  more  and  more  artificial  and  the  banks  of  a  wimpling  barn, 
complex  in  its  arrangements,  men .  and  under  the  shade  of  three  stately 
began  to  trendi  upon  the  just  pre-  ash-trees  that  were  tall  and  strong 
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efe  Mlotosh  of  Borlam  led  hi8 
men  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  to 
perish  in  the  fight  at  Preston.  And 
Ephraim  had  heard  in  spring  the 
bleat! Dg  of  the  lambs  on  the  bill- 
Bide,  the  ceaseless  call  of  the  cackoo 
from  the  thickets,  and  the  wail  of 
the  solitary  plover  —  he  had  fdt  the 
fragrance  of  the  white  hooey- clo- 
ver clustered  on  the  lea,  and  had 
watched  the  sun  go  down  in  mag- 
Bifioence  behind  the  pnrple  mono- 
taios  of  the  west;  bnt  these  things 
had  no  charm  for  Ephraim.  He 
was  not  only  ambitions,  bat  sensual 
Fired  by  the  ramoar  of  the  high 
wages  and  illicit  joys  that  might  be 
obtained  in  the  city,  he  longed  to 
join  that  distiognished  corps  which 
Glasgow  boasts  of  as  her  '*  chap- 
pies/' and  to  qaaff  the  magic  potion 
proffered  by  the  Circes  of  the  Tron- 
gate.  The  prayers  of  his  parents 
prevailed  not.  In  an  evil  hoar  he 
left  the  towers  of  Stirling  behind 
him  ;  and  plonged,  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  an  Empedocles,  into 
the  salpharoos  mists  of  the  Oow- 
caddens.  Not  ours  to  trace  the 
partionlars  of  that  wretched  career, 
which  finally  left  him  the  denizen  of 
a  sqaalid  garret,  just  able,  through 
precarious  slopwork,  to  earn  so 
much  as  would  purchase  a  small 
modicnm  of  bread  and  cabbage,  and 
a  disproportionate  allowance  of  the 
vilest  adulterated  whisky.  Ephraim, 
who  might  have  been  the  pride  of 
the  peasantry,  now  ranks  among 
the  lowest  of  the  dungs  1  Yet  is 
he,  in  Jiis  own  estimation,  no  unim* 
portant  member  of  society.  He  is 
perhaps  the  most  fluent  orator  of  the 
'*  Operative  Club,"  established  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
baneful  effects  of  capital  and  com- 
petition ;  and  not  anfrequently  does 
he  assure  the  policeman,  who  good- 
naturedly  plucks  him  from  the  gut- 
ter out  of  which  be  has  scarce 
Blreogtb   to  struggle,  that — 

"  The  rank  is  bat  the  guinea  stamp— 
A  man'  8  a  maa  for  a*  that  i" 

Robert  Burns !  when  you  penned 
that  verse,  you  meant  it  as  a  con- 
solation  for   the    humble    brave  — 


Alas !  alas  I  it  has  been  made  the 
watchword  of  a  myriad  of  sots! 
Seldom  have  we  heard  the  words 
issae  from  the  mouths  of  any  save 
the  drunken  anfl  the  profane  ;  for 
the  honest  indostrioos  man  is  oon- 
scious  of  his  own  worth,  knows  that 
the  same  laws  are  applicable  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  strives  to  do  his 
duty  in  that  station  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  been  pleased  to  place 
him,  and  envies  not  the  luzories 
habitual  to  those  from  whose  em- 
ployment he  derives  his  living. 

That  is  one  instance  of  the  mi- 
serable effects  of  a  wholly  onsait- 
able  occupation.  We  don't  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  male  tailors,  for  io  all 
kinds  of  handiwork  regard  must  be 
paid  to  the  physical  qualifications, 
and  many  do  not  possess  safficient 
strength  or  health  to  engage  in  the 
manlier  sorts  of  labour  ;  but  we  do 
say,  that  no  fellow  who  is  fit  to 
shoulder  walnut,  and  who  would 
be  accepted  as  an  ordinary  recruit, 
has  any  right  to  become  a  tailor. 
If  he  does  so,  he  most  make  up  his 
mind  to  nndergo  the  p^alty  of 
dwarfing.  Hot  rooms,  impure  air, 
late  hours,  and  the  ridiculously  un- 
natural attitude  which  he  is^forced 
to  assume,  will  soon  relax,  both 
muscle  and  fibre.  No  noere  oaricit- 
tare  is  that  exhibited  on  the  stage 
when  theatrical  necessity  demands 
the  introduction  of  a  snip.  The 
gods  in  the  gallery  at  once  recog- 
nise the  entire  truth  of  the  por- 
trait The  lantern  jaws,  goggle 
eyes,  pimpled  nose,  and  talk>wy 
complexion  are  felt  to  be.  the  on- 
mistakable  attributes  of  the  dung  ; 
and  the  whole  celestial  region  rocks 
with  unextinguishable  laughter,  as 
when  limping  Vulcan  arose  at  the 
banquet  of  Olympus,  and  volun- 
teered to  officiate  for  Ganymede  I 

Not  much  more  lenient  is  our 
judgment  tonching  the  occupaiion 
of  the  haberdasher's  sssistaot  Our 
gorge  rises  at  the  sight  of  a  simper- 
ing jackanape  measuring  silks  and 
satins,  and  displaying  ribbons  to  the 
ladies.  Effeminacy  can  go  no  fai> 
ther.     The  abnegation  of  manhood 
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n  complete;  and  we  look  with  saw  yon  ever  a  field  of  bondagers? 
shame  and  pity  od  the  living  re-  That  is,  to  our  thiDkiog,  a  most 
presentatioo  of  the  Immortal  Tittle-  sad  and  humiliating  epectade. 
bat  TitmoQse.  We  concnr  with  There  they  are  —  some  thirty  of 
our  fair  enthasiasta  in  thinking  it  them  —  women,  for  so  their  petti- 
full  time  thai  this  odioos  castom  coats  proclaim  them  —  weeding  tor- 
sbosld  be  abolished*  Far  more  nips,  digging  potatoep,  forking 
seemly  woold  it  be  if,  for  snch  ser-  mannre,  performing  all  the  ont* 
Ttues,  women  only  were  engaged,  door  work  of  a  hind,  under  an 
Ttey  are  neater,  and  much  more  inclement  sky  —  till  every  vestige 
oUigiog  and  nnofficious  .  than  the  of  female  delicacy,  comelinesK, 
impodent  counter  -  ski pper?,  who  and  propriety  has  disappeared; 
poke  their  faces  under  ladies'  bon-  and  the  strong,  frowsy,  stal- 
nets,  with  a  leer  of  vulgar  gallantry,  wart  wench,  made  coarse  by  habit, 
for  which  the  infliction  of  the  has-  retains  no  one  attribute  cdtnmen- 
tioido  would  hardly  be  an  adequate  dable  in  her  sex,  and  has  for- 
pooisbment  feited  all  its  privileges.  It  is  sad 
Herp,  then,  is  a  legitimate  mine  to  think  that  such  things  should  be 
for  the  promoters  of  female  occu-  in  merry  England,  and,  we  ,  may 
patUD  to  work  ont  They  cannot  add,  in  sober  Scotland  also  ;  but  of 
go  wrong  in  that  direction ;  and  we  their  existence  no  man  who  will 
eao  assure  ihem  that  their  efforts  take  the  trouble  of  walking  three 
will  secure  the  earnest  sympathy  of  miles  along  a  turnpike  road  iu  an 
every  member  of  the  male  sex  who  agricultural  district  can  be  left  in 
despises  sybaritism  and  effeminacy,  dubiety.  If  female  philanthropy 
Bot  we  certainly  do  not.  wish  to  would  condescend  to  take  notice  of 
see  women  engaged  in  tasks  for  such  a  crying  abuse  as  this,  and,  in- 
which  they  are  obviously  unfitted,  stead  of  attempting  to  thrust  a  few 
There  are  some  kinds  of  rural  la-  epicene  lawyers  and  doctors  into 
hour  so' sweetly  Arcadian,  that  for  the  ranks  of  the  already  over- 
the  sake  of  poetry  alone  we  could  crowded  professions,  would  make  a 
not  tolerate  the  absence  of  women,  serious  effort  to  rescue  so  many  of 
AltboDgh  the  shepherdess  has  now  the  humble  daughters  of  Eve  from 
become  as  fabulous  a  creature  as  such  a  state  of  awful  degradation, 
the  mermaid,  we  cannot  do  without  Heaven  would  approve  the  attempt, 
the  mtikmaid,  that  blithe  rosy-  and  all  good  men  would  cheerfully 
cheeked  damsel  who  tends  the  cows  combine  to  aid  it  But  such  reforms 
sod  dispenses  syllabubs  and  cream,  are  not  to  be  wrought  out  by  de- 
She  cannot  be  spared  from  the  clamation,  or  visionary  schemes 
Eoglish  landscape,  else  it  would  submitted  to  the  extremely  ques- 
lose  one  half  of  its  charm.  Oan  tionable  judgment  of  the  members 
anything  be  found  in  ancient  pas-  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion 
torials  more  beautifully  true  to  of  Social  Science.  The  true  happf* 
natore  than  that  scene  in  the  ness  and  wellbeing  of  women  is  to 
'Oomplete  Angler,'  where  old  Ii^aak  be  found  in  their  performance  of 
Walton  and  bis  pupil  converse  with  domestic  duties.  Whatever  tend 4 
pretty  Maudlin,  listen  to  her  simple  to  that  is  wise,  meritorious,  and 
oiadrigals,  and  reward  her  with  a  good.  Bot  to  make  women  wholly 
share  of  their  spoil?  Nor  in  hay-  independent,  which  is  the  real 
makiog  and  harvesting  can  we  dis-  object  of  the  recent  agitation,  im- 
peme  with  the  lasses,  else  rural  plies  an  inversion  of  the  laws  of 
life  would  be  deprived  of  its  sun-  nature,  which  is  simply  impossible 
ihuie,  merriment,  and  solace.      But  and  absurd. 
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Of  late  j^eara  it  has  become  pos- 
flible  for  almost  all  civilised  na- 
tions to  see  and  consider  tbeir 
own  aspect  as  mirrored  in  Uie 
carioos  ejes  of  tbeir  visitors,  and 
to  take  what  benefit  was  possible 
out  of  that  strange,  often  distorted, 
sometimes  true  image,  qaaintly  pre* 
sen  ted  to  them  in  its  novel  lights  of 
foreign  interpretation  —  those  lights 
wliich*  make  the  commonest  every- 
day circumstances  of  our  life  unfami- 
liar,  odd,  and  strange  to  oar  puzzled 
vision.  No  country  in  the  world 
has  had  so  much  of  this  as  our 
own  —  perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  no  country  has  benefited 
as  little,  or  shown  so  steady  and 
good  -  humoured  a  determination 
not  to  benefit  by  the  quaint  pro- 
files and  amusing  half-recogoisable 
vignettes  of  irself  which  it  takes 
pleasure  in  collecting  —  just  as  an 
occasional  humorist  in  private  life 
takes  pleasure  in*  accumulating  a 
group  of  grim  caricatures  of  him- 
self perpetrated  by  the  great  sun- 
artist  who  makes  so  many  misses 
for  every  success,  and  who  will 
convey  to  posterity  so  unfavour- 
able a  presentment  of  the  present 
generations.  In  our  *' scornful  in- 
sular way,"  perhaps,  we  make  too 
light  of  what  other  people  say  about 
us,  and  are  too  prufouodly  amused 
by  their  bluoderii,  and  contemptu- 
ous of  their  mistakes.  The  **  lead- 
ing journal"  made  a  tolerably  good 
bit  lately  at  those  comments  of  the 
uo instructed  eye,  when  it  compared 
the  Frenchman's  dismal  account  of 
a  Sunday  in  London  with  the  riot- 
ous (>ketch  of  that  same  Oockney 
festival  presented  by  a  Scotch  pro- 
vincial writer,  whose  intention  it 
was  to  show  his  clients  and  coun- 
trymen the  wicked  gaiety  and 
licence  with  which  the  day  of 
rest  was  profaned  in  town.  The 
utter  ennui  and  disgust  at  Leicester 
Square,  on  one  hand,  and  the  pious 
hurror  of  our  outraged  country- 
man,  on    the   other,    made   a  very 


effective  contrast  for  the  rafiid 
brush  of  the  jonrnaltst.  Both  pic- 
tures were  sadly  absurd  —  both 
(must  one  say  it?)  a  little  true, 
Sunday,  with  its  closed  shops,  its 
closed  houses,  its  family  retire- 
ment and.  seclusion,  must  be  dreary 
enough  to  the  stranger  who  has  do 
home  to  retire  to,  and  knows  not 
how  to  compensate  himself  fur  the 
lack  of  all  his  accustomed  amose- 
meats;  and  Sunday,  with  its  val- 
gar  traffic,  its  weary  labourera  sal- 
lenly  ministering  to  the  geaend 
leisure,  its  miserable  little  markets 
in  the  back  streets,  its  tedious 
pleasuriogs,  no  .doubt  presented 
many  unlovely  aspects  to  the 
Scotch  spect.4tor,  of  whose  beloved 
Sabbath  at  home  better  pens  than 
bis  have  condescended  to  make 
sketches  .quite,  as  false  and  short- 
sighted. '  It  might  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  present  writer,  as 
well  as  of  the  journalist,  to  draw 
a  little  morat  from  both  —  to  suggest 
an  occasional  opening  of  the  iMcred 
Sunday  doors  to  the  ^stranger 
within  our  gates,"  or  to  hint  that 
the  back  streets  might  learn,  like 
their  betters,  to  dispense  with  Sun- 
day marketings  —  we  content  oar- 
selves,  like  the  good-tempered  sa- 
perior  beings  we  are,  by  simply 
knocking  the  two  blunderers'  heads 
together,  and  leaving  the  one  to 
confute  the  other.  They  are  both 
outsiders  —  they  see  only  with  their 
physical  eyes  the  mere  .  palpable 
thing  they  chance  at  the  moment 
to  be  looking  at,  and  neither  per- 
ceive nor  consider  its  relations  to 
the  life  around  it.  They  say  only 
what  is  true,  or  something  like  the 
truth,  but  it  becomes  false  uncon- 
sciously, as  they  say  it,  from  the 
sheer  ignorance  and  misOnderstaod- 
iog  of  the  speaker.  Such,  save  when 
an  eye  gifted  to  see,  chances  by  good 
furtaoe  to  penetrate  the  open  secret, 
is  the  usual  stranger's  look  upon 
the  unfamiliar  life  of  a  new  region. 
We  laugh  and  do  not  recognise  our- 
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aelTtt  when  we  look  through  his 
qoeer  taniga  tpectaclea  '  His  stric- 
toics  do  DS  DO  beDtfit,  because  be 
does  not  know  what  be  is  tallsiDg 
of;  snd  if  he  makes  a  cbaoce  hit 
opoo  a  sore  poiDt,  the  natoral  wince 
18  hidden  ooder  the  laoghter  with 
which  we  receive  his  quaiot  repre- 
wotatioD  aodi  incooceivabie  traves- 
tie  of  ourselves. 

Matters    are    differeot    when  the 
crilicism    we    have    to    deal     with 
arises  oat  of  the  very  bosom  of  the 
society  whose  wavs  or  oudes  or  cns- 
.  toms  are   specially  deoouoced.     No 

^  more  favourite    pursuit  has  existed 

of  late  days  than  the  hnotiug  of 
poblic  Duisaooes,  public  grievances, 
•  matters  which  affront  or  offend  the 
general  conscience.  Among  these 
thoe  has  lately  arisen  a  clamour 
against  sermons,  never  sufficiently 
important  to  come  to  anything,  yet 
betrajfbg  a  popular  sentfrnent  not 
DDwortby  of  recognition.  The  pul- 
pit is  not  a  safe  objett  of  attack ; 
it  has  nnbounded  opportunity  of 
reprisals,  and  a  perpetually  recur- 
riog  chance  of  seizing  the  general 
ear,  and  forestalling  its  accusers. 
Calm  assailants  in  black  and  white, 
even  when  they  come  backed  by  all 
tlie  forces  of  the  *  Times,'  have  no 
chance  against  the  personal  defence 
which  a  thousand  living  voices  can 
every  week  lift  up  against  them,  not 
to  speak  of  the  crushing  a  priori 
argoment  with  which  their  mild 
reproob  can  be  set  aside.     *'When 

I  took   you    to    hear  Dr. ,  and 

asked  how  you  liked  the  sermon, '* 
laid  one  friend  to  another,  '*!  found 
out  th^t  you  were  devoid  of  all  re- 
ligious feeling;  for  vou  answered 
me,  that  really  you  bad  not  been 
able  to  listen  to  the  sermon."  This 
charitable  and  broad  conckision  is  at 
ODce  easy  and  geceraL  When  your 
friend  is  not  ediGed,  it  is  because  he 
or  she  is  destitute  of  religious  feel- 
ing. When  a  bold  critic  now  and 
then  complains,  it  is  because  he  is  a 
godless  and  profane  person.  It  is 
not  the  sermon  that  is  in  fault, 
hot  the  hearer.  Such  is  the  natural 
fint  suggestion  qf  a  large  propor- 
tion both  of  preachers  and  listeners. 


The  religious  world  at  large  com- 
prehends very  well,  and  is  not 
unsympathetic  of  your  case  if  you 
object  to  the  utterances  of  an  indi- 
vidual. The  world  which  is  not 
specially  religious,  but  appreciates 
toe  respectability  and  occasional 
comfort  of  church-going,  has  also 
much  sympathy  with  your  personal 
criticisms  in  this  kind,  and  makes 
them  in  its  own  person  in  the 
broadest  way  by  thronging  special 
churches  atad  leaving  others  empty ; 
but  to  object  to  sermons  in  general 
is,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  public,  very  little  different 
from  assailing  Christianity.  It  re- 
quires no  small  boldness  to  dare  all 
the  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
with  which  this  great  institution  is 
provided.  It  has  almost  all  the 
virtuous  prejudices  of  English  so- 
ciety, a  great  proportion  of  the  good 
and  some  of  the  evil  sentiments  of 
human  nature,  arrayed  in  its  de- 
fence. Yer^  much  more  than  half 
of  our  countrymen  consider  the  hear- 
ing of  a  sermon  as  a  religious  act 
and  meritorious*  duty  —  and  but  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  ne* 
gleet  this  weekly  observance  are  good 
for  much.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
ominous  grumbles  begin  to  breathe 
across  the  surface  of  society.  A  few 
people  venture  so  far  as  to  write 
letters  to  the  papers  explaining  their 
endless  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent—  hosts  more  who  do  not  write 
to  papers  display  all  the  symptoms 
of  uneasiness  and  fatigue  whenever 
the  subject  is  mentioned.  Except 
in  the  case  of  some  lucky  people  in 
some  favoured  localities,  most  men 
tacitly  or  otherwise  admit  to  them- 
selves, that  an  hour  or  half  an  hour's 
tedious  listening  is  the  necessary 
penalty  which  they  must  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  God 
with  their  fellows,  and  remaining 
devout  members  of  their  mother- 
church.  There  are  who  bear  the  yoke 
with  patience  and  a  blessed  faculty 
of  self-abstraction ,-  there  are  who  ac- 
cept it  meekly  and  swallow  the  un- 
palatable morsel  as  a  duty ;  there 
are  who  chafe  and  worry  and  afflict 
themselves  to  no    purpose.     What- 
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ever  one  does,  hero  remaios  no- 
obangeable  the  Sunday  Deoeeeity. 
If  yoa.  woald  worship  yoa  lAoBt  also 
be  content  to  be  taaght;  and  that 
without  any  cooeideration  whether 
the  appointed  teacher  has  anything 
to  tell  worth  yonr  hearing,  or 
whether  yoor  mind  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  instmcted.  If  you  will  not 
ran  that  doubtful  chance,  and  con- 
sent to  be  preached  to,  then  yoa 
most  not  worship.  This  dilemma 
is  forced  upon  us  every  Sunday. 
We  have  no  mind  to  "forsake  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  together;" 
to  lose  the  public  worship  of  our 
Maker  and  Saviour,  the  thankful 
commemoration  of  the  holy  Resur- 
rection, would  be  to  take  away  much 
of  the  comfort,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  beauty  of  life.  Protestant- 
ism and  Belorroation  and  English 
use  and  wont,  hardened  down  upon 
us  by  a  few  centuries,  have,  however, 
saddled  this  privilege  with  its  bur- 
den. Sermon-hearing  ^s  the  dark 
duty  which  hovers  by  the  side  of 
the  celestial  right.  We  must  pay 
this  toll  to  the  chtirch  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  worship,  jnst  as  one  must 
pay  taxes  in  this  favoured  island  as 
a  needful  balance  to  the  privileges 
of  liberty.  Without  the  one  the 
other  seems  impracticable  and  be- 
yond our  reach. 

It  is,  however,  when  one  looks  at 
it,  sofiBoiently  strange  that  this 
should  be  so.  A  Christian  man 
must  worship,  or  he  cannot  con- 
tinue a  Obristian;  and  the  Church 
must  worship  in  communion,  or  it 
is  no  longer  a  Church,  and  forfeits 
its  claim  to  be  called  the  household 
of  faith,  which  is  one  of  its  dearest 
titles;  but  the  institution  of  teach- 
ing is  entirely  distinct  from  this 
primitive  necessity  of  a  godly  Hfa 
The  faculty  of  instructing  their 
fellow-creatures  is  given  to  com- 
paratively few  men  of  any  place  or 
class.  To  expect  from  some  thou- 
sand men  of  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions that  they  shall  each  emerge 
from  the  work*day  week  on  every 
Sunday  morning  with  soroething 
worthy  of  being  presented,  by  way 
of  spiritual  nntriment,  to  the  many 


thousands  who  mtat  listen  to  tbem, 
is  an  utterly  inhuman  and  incon- 
ceivable fallacy.  Nor  is  the  hearer 
the  only  victim.  Every  class  of  the 
community  gives  up  a  portion  of 
its  sons  to  be  trained  to  this  bard 
life,  over  which  the  shadow  of  the 
weekly  sermon  hangs  like  a  feverish 
cloud.  The  young  deigyman,  if  be 
bears  a  conscience,  is  dominated 
by  Its  perpetual  presence.  He  too 
might  have  it  in  his  heart  to  wor- 
ship with  warm  devotion,  to  minis- 
ter with  earnest  zeal,  to  lead  his 
people  into  that  commnnion  with 
God  which  is  the  highest  exercise 
of  religion;  but  one  thing,  first  of 
all,  he  muet  do,  whether  he  will, 
whether  he  can  or  not — he  mast 
preach.  He  has  a  little  learning,  a 
knowledge  of  improved  interpreta- 
tions and  disputed  pasi>ages,  a  cer- 
tain acquaintance  (perhaps)  with 
heresies  Current  and  exploded  ; 
but  he  has  no  experience  ;  be 
knows  life  itself  as  yet  only  by 
hearsay,  like  others  of  his  years, 
and  has  all  its  problems  to  stumble 
through  at  first  hand  for  himself, 
and  not  for  another.  No  matter. 
As  sure  as  Sunday  dawns,  the  no- 
fortunate  young  soul  must  get  into 
that  dreaded  pulpit,  and  instract 
his  little  world.  What  can  he  teach 
them?  If  yon  were  bat  to  leave 
him  alone  in  his  white  robes  to 
read  with  simplicity  and  modesty 
to  them  and  himself  the  words  of 
the  great  Teacher  —  to  lead  their 
prayers,  breaking  forth  with  them 
into  the  frequent  Kyrie  Eleison  of 
all  Christisn  worship — to  bless  them 
with  the  benediction  of  the  Master 
—  to  let  them  go,  perhaps,  with 
ponderings  in  their  hearts;  at  least, 
in  honesty,  with  no  false  semblance 
of  instruction  thrust  between  tbem 
and  God — what  a  wonderful  de- 
liverance would  yon  accomplish  for 
many  a  groaning  priest,  for  many 
a  weary  hearer  I  But  that  is  not  our 
way.  Thrust  the  victim  back  into 
his  academical  gown,  harness  him 
with  what  particoloared  emblems 
of  his  literate  condition  he  may 
have  won,  and  set  him  up  there 
to   teach    ns,   albeit   we  are    very 
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sceptical  about  his  powers,  and  in- 
deed do  not  mnch  'iDtend  to  be 
taught,  bat  only  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  for  himself.  This  is 
what  we  do  week  after  week,  thiok-  ' 
iog  it  aU  very  good  aod  pions. 
Oar  hearts  have  swelled  while  we 
bare  addressed  our  Lord  in  the 
soblime  adjaratioos  of  the  litany; 
hot  they  most  not  be  permitted  to 
retQrn  into  the  saushioe  with  that 
tbrill  of  devotion  still  expanding 
their  depthai  After  we  have  en- 
joyed the  privilege,  which  is  oor 
Obriatiao  birthright,  of  worship- 
piog  our  God,  here  comes  the  duty 
wbich  counter  balances  that  right, 
Itst  it  should  carry  us  too  near 
Him.  We  must  go  through  that 
faroe  of  teaching  and  being  taught, 
to  oor  mutual  pain,  fatigue,  and 
dissatisfaction.  Such  ia  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  »  kind  of  tacit 
bere^. 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a 
cborcb-goer  of  any  class  in  the 
kingdom  who  could  not  give  in- 
staoces  of  this  hard  grievance.  We 
ourselves  remember  to  have  heard 
a  hapless  curate  who  had  read  in 
the  day's  gnepel  that  lofty  exposi- 
tioD  of  the  X)ivioe  purpose  which 
describes  how  ''God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  own  Son," 
get  op  in  the  pulpit  thereafter  and 
aonoonce  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  the  Atonement  was 
for,  or  what  was  chiefly  intended 
by  It  He  did  not  know ;  -but  for 
all  that,  costom  decreed  that  he 
Bhoold  preach,  and  preach  he  did, 
with  such  results  as  may  be  sup- 
posed.  The  case  is  the  same  every- 
where. Perhaps  in  his  heart  he  did 
alter  all  know  what  the  Atonement 
meant,  this  luckless  lad  who  had, 
however,  no  public  instruction  to 
convey  on  the  subject ;  but  can  any- 
body doubt  that  all  the ,  purposes 
of  religion  would  have  been  better 
served  had  the  congregation  been 
permitted  to  depart  that  day  with 
only  Qod*s  own  exposition  of  His 
own  mysteries  to  throw  light  upoi^ 
their  prayers?  Perhaps  this  ex- 
ample is  extreme ;  but  it  is  perfectly 


evident  that  among  so  large'a  class 
of  men  as  the  clergymen  of  this 
empire,  not  all,  nor  nearly  all,  can 
be  natural  teachers,  born  to  Uie  task 
of  instructing  their  brethren.  Is  it 
inevitable  then  that  we  must  insist 
upon  having  instruction  after  we 
have  ascertained  it  to  be  unprocur- 
able? that  we  must  force  a  man 
to  speak  whom  we  have  proved  to 
have  nothing  to  say?  that  after 
that  is  over  in  which  we /can  hon- 
estly and  truly  engage  together,  he 
and  we  should  mutually  bind  our- 
selves to  a  piece  of  nauseous  and 
unprofitable  taskwork,  hard  for  him 
who  becomes  in  spite  of  himself  a 
kind  of  authorised  charlatan,  hard 
for  us  who  are  forced  into  impos- 
ture and  a  solemn  make  •  believe  of 
attention  ?  When  the  minister  en- 
ters the  pulpit  and  gives  forth  his 
text,  how  many  of  us  await  with 
agreeable  expectation  or  interest  of 
any  kind  the  discourse  that  is  to 
follow!  It  has  to  be  got  through, 
that  is  certain ;  with  patience  or 
impatience  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
secret  yawns  or*  visible  fidgets  we 
most  compose  our  faces,  banish, 
if  possible,  all  meaning  from  them, 
and  present  to  the  world  an  aspect 
of  attention.  If  our  minds  are 
lively  enough  for  opposition,  some 
little  relief  is  '  afforded  afterwards 
by  the  savage  delights  of  criticism. 
When  we  are  clear  of  the  church 
we  make  an  onslaught  upon  the 
preacher.  What  inconsequence  in 
Lis  reasoning  —  what  temerity  in  his 
Statements  1  What  folly  for  such 
a  man  to  be  in  such  a  profession ! 
But  the  man  is  not  to  blame ;  very 
probably  he  has  made  no  mistake, 
but  is  a  virtuous  and  worthy  priest, 
honest  in  his  vocation  and  doing 
true  service ;  only  neither  nature  nor 
Providence  intended  that  he  should 
preach.  Here  he  stands,  helpless,  pa- 
ralysed perhaps  by  the  dead  incubus 
of  that  weekly  sermon  which  he  has 
to  deliver  whether  he  will  or  not; 
and  here  are  we,  equally  helpless 
and  enthralled,  bound  to  listen  to 
him,  unable  to  deliver  ourselves, 
compelled. for  the  sake  of  the  public 
worship  of  God  to  go  through  this 
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tedious  mockery  Sand  ay  after  8nn-  grieTance   is  very  palpable,  moaned 
day,    at)d    make   a    pablic   pretence  over  audibly  on  all    sides  whererer 
of    receiviog    iDetracdoD    where    we  one  may  cbance  to  tarn.     Is  there 
koow  perfectly  well  none  is  to  be  no  remedy  to    be  found    for    it    in 
had.     Sach  is  the  position  of  affdirs  earth  or  heaven  ? 
in    a  very  large    proportion   of   the       There  can    be    little    donbt    that 
chnrches   in    England.      The   effect  Sermons    in   themselves,  when    they 
is  a  general   nausea   in   respect   to  are  genuine  utterances  coming  from 
preaching,    which    communicates    it-  the  heart  and   mind  of  a  man  who 
Eelf    often    enough    to   the    themes  has  anything  to  say,  are  in  reality, 
which    are    generally    discussed    in  of  all   humiin  productions,  the  most 
the  pulfiit  —  a  sore  and  sour  discon-  interesting  and  often  the    most    in- 
tent with  the  institution  altogether,  fluential.      The    poet     himself     has 
an     injured    consciousness    of    lost  not  a  wider  or  a  grander  range  than 
time    and    devotion   diepelled.     We  the    preacher   to   whom    it    belongs 
doubt  much  whether  all  the  labour  to  expound  to  us   the   infinite  gran- 
going  on    in    this  busy  season,  and  deur  and    tenderness  of   Qod  —  the 
all   ttie  pleasure- making,  more  weari-  love,  the  angaish,   and  the  pity    of 
some  still    than    labour,  into  which  Him  who   stands   alone    among    dp, 
the  English  world  has  plunged,  can  closer    than    wife    or   child,    yet    a 
together   produce  anything  like  the  world    above    the    highest     hnnaan 
amount    of    fatigue   which    breathes  dream  of  perfectness.    The    highest 
dully    across    the    breadth    of    the  strain  of  modern  verse  has  gone  to 
cdtniry     in     those     Sunday    noons  our  hearts  witl^  its  Launcelot,  noblest 
when,  all    over    Great    Britain,    the  melancholy     type     of     knighthood, 
sermon   is  being  preached,  —  fatigue,  marred    to   the    heart    with    mortal 
not  pleasant  or  virtuous,  but  heavy,  sin,   yet    grand    in    human    virtue, 
irritating,    stupifjing,    as    antagonis-  in  anguish  of  penitence  and  stifier- 
tic  to  the  sentiment  of  repose  which  ing;    but  never  in  verse  or  drama 
belongs    to   the   day  as   to   all    its  rose   such    a   figure   as   that  which 
higher    influences.      Yet    what    are  awaits  the  exposition  of  the  preach- 
we  to  do?    That  dull  voice  droning  er,   and    fills    the    world    with    the 
in  our  earp,  must  it  always  come  in  ligbt  that  ligliteth  every  man.     He 
to    dissipate    devotion    and    deepen  should,    indeed,    find     the    shortest 
our    nnwiliiog    convicttm    that    all  way  to  our  hearts  who  has  for  his 
preaching    is    naoght,  and    religious  theme  the  life  of  that   manifest  Glod 
teaching   a    thing    no   longerto.be  J»ho  made  humanity  sacred '  by  lov- 
hoped    for?      Nobler    voices    have  ing  and    sharing   it,  and    in  whom 
never     spoken     anywhere    on    any  everything  that  is  noble,  lovely,  pro- 
subject    than    those    which    of    old  found,  and  tender  goes  back  as  to  its 
have     thrilled     the     English    heart  original,  losing  perfection   in  Divin- 
from    the    English    pulpit;    and    if  ity.      All    the    unthought-of    radi- 
tbere  is  little  of  this  grand  eloquence  ances  which  gleam  through  oar  won- 
existing  in  this  age,  there  are  still  derful  and  sacred    human    life  from 
many   competent    teachers    of   men,  that  central   presence  of  our    Lord 
at  whose  feet  we  may  all  be  glad  to  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  preach- 
sit    and    receive    instruction.     But  er,  a   second    and    higher    sunshine 
what     then?      Because     there    are  filling   the  inner  world  with  etfects 
a   hundred    men    who   can    preach,  and    contrasts  full   of  the   grantJest 
must    we   go    on    listening,  to    the  harmony,  of    Art.      Then    for    hia 
thousarid    men   who   can*t?    because  audience  he  has  command  not  only 
it    is  desirable    that   our  knowledge  of    that   class   which    watches    and 
of  the   Divine    character   and    pur-  appreciates    all     intellectual    efiEbrts, 
pOFes    should    be  enlarged    and  en-  but   of    the  far   greater    and    more 
lightened,  must  we  occupy  ourselves  •  comprehensive       multitude       which 
fur  so  much  time  every  Sunday  in  knows    litlle    about    the    intellect, 
bewildering  and  confusing  it?    The  but    is    full  of  unutterable    htiman 
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csiindty  aboot  the  soiil  and  the 
hereafter.  His  Brgnmects  fue  more 
peoetntiog  than  tboee  of  the  most 
pongeot  reasoner  on  secular  affairs 
—the  meaos  in  his  power  for  awak* 
iog  all  the  haman  Empathies,  love, 
,  woDder,  pity,  gratitude,  more  aboo- 
daot*-the  resolta  he  may  prodace 
more  moroentoas.  No  need  to  de- 
fend bis  office,  or  set  forth  its  claims 
opOD  the  hearer.  All  the  might  of 
booMD  opposition  will  not  keep 
bim  from  a  fall  heariog  if  he  have 
iD)thiog  to  say..  Even  a  confused 
aod  feeble  ntterance,  **a  bodily 
presesce  "*  which  is  **  weak/'  and  a 
"speech"  which  is  '^ contemptible^* 
(can  one  imagine  that  the  great  apos- 
tle meant  these  words  to  describe 
bionelf?)  is  not  enongh  to  conceal 
from  hnman  discovery  a  man  who 
hu  any  facnlty  of  teaching,  or 
divine  information  in  him  abont 
gpiritaal  things.  All  our  sermons 
and  all  our  wearinesses  a  thousand 
times  repeated  will  never  abrogate 
tbe  preacher's  office,  or  shat  out 
frmn  him  an  eager  multitudinous 
aodience  ever  wistful  for  instruo- 
tioo.  But  the  very  distinctness 
and  unchangeable  necessity  for  this 
teaching  makes  it  less  and  less 
seoessary  that  we  should  make  a 
feint  of  being  taught,  or  arbitrarily 
inuBt  on  receiving  from  the  large 
class  of  men  who  are  trained  to  be 
priests  or  ministers  of  the  Church, 
that  instruction  which  they  have 
been  over  and  over  again  proved  in- 
etpable,  as  a  daee,  of  bestowing. 
Incapable  as  a  class — jast  a6  any 
class  of  men,  taken  broadly  from  the 
general  race,  are  certain  to  be  found 
incapable,  however  carefully  trained 
to  it,  for  the  duties  of  the  pulpit; 
sot  that  they  are  the  less  faithful 
servants,  good  ministers,  valuable 
priests.  "An  excellent  man,  who 
norks  his  district  thoroughly  —  a 
Dodd  parish  priest^ a  minister 
whom  everybody  respects,  ^devoted 
to  bis  duties;  but  unfortunately  he 
is  DO  preacher,**  says  tbe  popular 
voice  in,  let  us  say,  one  out  of  every 
three  parishes  in  England.  And 
why  should  the  good  man  be  iuevi- 
ubly  doomed,  .  of  all  things  in  the 


wor1<1,  to  do  that  which  he  osn-^ 
not?  His  people  respect  htm,  love* 
him  perhaps;  they  go  to  him  will- 
ingly for  everything  el^e,  and  receive 
counsel,  help,  kindness,  consolation 
at  his  hands;  he  christens  them, 
marries  them,  buries  them,  and  tbe 
blessings  of  the  Church  come  sweet 
with  human  tenderness  from  his 
familiar  voice;  but  once,  or  per- 
haps twice,  every  Sunday  this  good 
servant  of  Christ  becomes  a  weari- 
ness to  hia  people ;  be  becomes  even 
more  than  a  weariness  —  his  excel- 
lence makes  them  feel  guilty  in  their 
tedium ;  so  good  as  he  ii*,  they  know 
they  ought  to  listen  better,  to  give' 
more  careful  heed,  to  receive  more 
benefit  from  what  he  is  saying,  and 
tbe  weariness  becomes  an  aggra- 
vating, irritating,  guilt  -  producing 
bondage.  What  can  they  do?  The 
most  thorougli  respect  and  venera- 
tion for  a  man*s  character  will  n#t 
make  tbe  dull  things  he  says  sound 
wise,  or  put  a  soul  into  words  which 
have  none;  and  he  who  in  almost 
every  other  particular  of  his  life  iii 
a  guide  and  example,  becomes,  as 
soon  as  he  enters  tbe  pulpit,  a  per- 
son to  be  tolerated,  an  unconscious 
impostor,  offering  to  bestow  wbac 
he  manifestly  has  not  to  give.  It 
is  no  problematical  case,  but  one 
which  has  occurred  in  every  man's 
experience;  and  the  question  re- 
mains, whether,  seeing  this  hypo- 
thetical clergyman  has  no  gift  for 
preaching,  be  is  therefore  incap- 
able of  being  a  priest?  or  whether, 
having  all  the  other  qualifications 
for  tbe  office  of  priest,  this  one 
faculty  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess can  be  dispensed  with?  or 
finally,  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
make  bim,  in  default  of  better,  pre- 
tend to  preach,  while  we  back  out 
his  virtuous  lie  by  pretending  to 
listen?  Tbe  latter  expedient  is  the 
one  we  adopt ;  how  far  it  is  expedi- 
ent, huw  far  it  is  pardonable,  is  quite 
a  different  matter  of  inquiry. 

Let  us  pursue  our  good  man  a 
little  further  into  tbe  misty  obscu* 
rity  of  his  pulpit.  When  he  came 
there  first,  the  chances  are  that  the 
heaviest  cloud  on  his  firmament  was 
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^tbat  sermoQ  alwajs  to  be  got  ready 
'somehow  —  never  satisfactory;  but 
use  and  wont  have  cared  him  of  that 
diffidence.  Psobably  now,  having 
long  preached  with  impnnity,  an 
idea  that  he  can  preach  has  at 
length  obliterated  the  conviction  of 
nature.  The  result  is  that,  full  of 
Christian  humbleness  elsewhere,  in 
the  very  innocence  of  his  heart  he 
is  pompous  in  that  pulpit  where  he 
seems  to  himself  to  have  won  the 
battle.  He  is  the  man  who  will 
fortify  his  people  against  all  current 
heresies;  who  will  trample  under 
his  feet  any  number  of  Essayists 
and  Reviewers,  who  will,  without 
hesitation,  square  all  matters  be- 
tween Genesis  and  Geology.  Strong 
in  the  divine  faith  which  dwells  in 
bis  own  heart,  be  will  make  short 
work  with  all  those  sceptics,  and, 
by  dint  of  being  most  honestly  and 
steadily  right,  so  far  as  bis  own 
mind  is  concerned,  will  throw  him- 
self, without  knowing  anything  of 
it,  as  concerns  bis  audience,  danger- 
ously and  fatally  wrong.  Perhaps 
he  will  do  little  acto^  barm,  his 
life  being  too  strong  for  his  utter- 
ances; but,  ^^  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,"  will  be  the 
words  that  rise  to  the  lips  of  his 
hearers  as  they  '  withdraw  from  the 
unprofitable  exercise:  If  one  is  in 
trouble  or  perplexity  next  day, 
how  one  will  be  ashamed  of  one's 
self  for  rating  his  mind  and  judg- 
ment so  unworthily  1  but  next 
Sunday  will  bring  back  the  unjust 
impression,  and  once  more  the 
tedious  hour  will  linger,  the  impa- 
tient feelings  rise,  the  good  man's 
efforts  turn  to  worse  than  no  issue. 
The  process  is  familiar  to  almost 
every  cburcb  -  goer.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  it.  ''If  only  be 
would  not  preach  P  we  say  to  each 
other  with  sighs  as  we  leave  the 
church,  where  all  the  influences  of 
prayer  have  been  dissipated  in  that 
after  aggravation  and  weariness; 
and,  alas,  perhaps  it  is  worse  when 
the  curate  preaches,  who  cannot 
tell  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Atonement,  and  who  has  not  yet 
lived  long  enough  to  be  in  himself, 


like  his  superior,  an  epistle  known 
and  read  of  men.  The  sigh  we  otter 
echoes  all  over  England  in  the  San- 
day  quiet  "If  only  they  woald 
not  preach  r*  cries  many  a  weary 
aggravated  soul.  It  does  not  coo- 
tent  us  to  think  that  ^'God  takes 
the  text  and  preacheth  patience," 
though  holy  Gkorge  Herbert  tries 
to  persuade  us  so ;  for  after  all  there 
is  no  record  that  this  weekly  ordin- 
ance of  inevitable  preaching  is  any- 
how ordained  of  God,  and  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  Him  is  nowise  prac- 
ticable. It  was  the  Iteformers  and 
Puritans  who  bound  us  under  this 
thrall.  It  was  they  who  ordained 
that  teaching  should  accompany 
prayer,  and  devotion  have  always  a 
stronger  brother  to  lean  npon.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  that 
rare  perception  of  the  wants  of 
human  nature  which  characterises 
her,  had  made  the  largest  provision 
for  all  the  needs  of  piety.  A  man 
could  go  pray  by  himself  when  he 
pleiised  in  the  calm  churches  — 
oould  have  service  after  service 
of  unmixed  devotion,  without  any 
teaching  at  all  in  it  The  leaders 
of  the  new  world  were  but  men, 
and  knew  not  how  to  discriminate 
the  good  from  the  evil ;  they  too 
were  devout,  and  kept  the  prayers 
—  but  to  make  all  right,  in  thf  fer- 
vour of  that  revived  faith  which,  like 
a  second  youth,  seems  to  have  per- 
suaded men  that  knowledge  of  the 
troth  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
save  from  error,  they  ballasted  with 
perpetual  preaching  all  the  desires 
and  instincts  of  devotion.  ,  All  the 
lectureships,  the  endowed  sermons^ 
the  irregular  and  incidental  occa- 
sions of  preaching  which  still  exist 
throughout  England,  spring  of  that 
time  when  every  tenth  man  coold 
preach,  and  the  other  nine  were 
heaven -born  listenera  They  preach- 
ed for  ^er  in  these  old  da>6  —  tbey 
left  us  a  legacy  of  preaching,  for 
which  we  are  but  little  grateful.  It 
is  they  who  have  made  it  compulsory 
for  all  clergymen  to  preach  on  all 
Sundays,  totally  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  they  have  anything 
to  say.    The  institution  was  reason- 
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able  esoagh  in  a  iiow  of  rerolntlon, 
of  Dew  b^iDiUDg,  of  suddenly  stkna- 
Ittted  and  eager  life ;  bot  affairs  have 
loog  setded  iato  composare,  and  we 
ha?e  long  growA  fiamiliir  with  idl 
tbe  ordinary  stock  of  sermons  pat 
•  forth  by  men  who  have  no  insti^c- 
tioQ  to  bestow.  Is  there  juy  reason 
whj  we  shonid  be  compelled  to  go 
00  liBlening  to  them  to  infioitade? — 
or  might  we  not  try  once  more  to 
re-dirtiDgnisb  the  old  olBoes — to  ac- 
cept oar  ministering  Priest,  withont 
lekiog  him  to  be  a  perennial  preacher 
—sod  to  receive  oor  Preacher  when 
Iw  comes  with  gratitude,  as  the 
holder  of  a  special  office?  In  this 
one  we  sboald,  no  doubt,  have  la 
noefa  smaller  nnmber  of  sermons, 
bol  an  incomparably  greater  amount 
of  iosUnctioD. 

For  while  hapkas  Englishmen 
eomplain  in  the  papers,  and  in  pri- 
Tste,  in  many  a  varied  wail,  over 
the  sermons  they  have  to  listen 
to,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  work 
of  the  preacher  has  not  fallen  in 
ay  respect  oat  of  estimation.  Here 
ii  a  book  which  has  gone  through  as 
great  a  number  of  editions  as  the 
■ost  popular  novel.  It  bean  Ma- 
die's  stamp  upon  its  dingy  boards, 
aod  has  all  those  marks  of  arduous 
eerrice  which  are  only  to  be  seen  in 
boob  which  belong  to  great  pub* 
Be  librariep.  It  is  thumbed,  dogs- 
eued,  pencil  -  marked,  worn  by  much 
peroial.  Is  it  then  a  novel  ?  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  volume  of  ser- 
B0D8.  A  fine,  tender,  and  .lofty 
Bind,  foil  of  thoughtfulness,  full 
of  devotion,  has  herein  left  his  le- 
gacy to  his  country.  It  is  not  rhe- 
toric or  anv  vulgar  excitement  of 
ebquenoe  that  charms  so  many 
readers  to  the  book,  so  many  hear- 
en  to  this  preacher's  feet  It  is 
lot  with  the  action  of  a  Demoethe- 
oes,  with  OQtstretehed  arms  and 
coQotenaooe  aflame^  that  he^presses 
bis 'gospel  upon  his  audience.  On 
the  contrary,  when  we  read  those 
calm  and  lofty  utterances,  this 
preadier  seems  seated,  like  his 
Mister,  with  the  multitude  palpitat- 
ing round,  but  no  agitation  or  pas- 
uon  io  his  own  thoughtful  oontem- 
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plative  breasi  The  Sermons  of 
Kobertson  of  Brighton  have  few  of 
the  exciting  oufuities  of  oratory. 
Save  for  the  charm  of  a  singularly 
pure  and  lucid  style,  their  almost  sole 
attraction  consists  in  their  power  of 
instruction,  in  their  facultv  of  open- 
ing up  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
truth.  It  is  pure  teaching,  so  far  as 
that  ever  can  be  administered  to  a 
popular  audience,  which  is  offered 
to  us  in  these  volumes.  There  are 
few  high  colours,  few  passionate 
appeals.  The  speaker  does  not 
enter  into  any  personal  wrestle  with' 
his  hearer  to  force  conviction  upon 
him,  nor  dbes  he  charm  his  eye  with 
pictorial  sketches.  Gravely,  often 
sadly,  with  a  pensive  composure 
which  rejects  all  aids  of  ornament 
or  phantdby,  he  sets  •about  consider- 
ing his  subject.  Perhaps  the  voice 
is  sometimes  too  calm  —  perhaps 
there  is  too  little  warmth  of  human 
feeling,  too  sad  a  contentment  with 
the  darker  side  of  Providence  in 
the  preacher  who  sets  before  us  the 
'Itiusiveness  of  life.'  Thfe  remark- 
^Ible  discourse  displays  his  char- 
acteristic qualities  with  singular 
dearnet^s.  Nothing  could  possibly 
be  less  like  the  ideal  production  of 
a  popular  preacher..  It-  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  sermon  to  show  not 
that  disappointments  are  the  bitter 
penalties  of  life,  or  the  punish- 
ments of  vain  hope,  but  that  they 
are,  in  reality,  the  essential  soul  of 
existence,  which  is  thus  for  ever 
baffled  in  its  ever -renewed  attempts 
to  get  comfort  and  continuance  out 
of  the  present  world.  Turning 
from  that  common  trust  in  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  and  from  the  commendations 
so  generally  lavished  upon  that 
faith  which  brought  Abraham  oat 
of  his  country,  and  drove  the 
Egyptian  slaves  over  Jorda^,  this 
teacher  turns  round  upon  us  to  ask 
whether  anything  has  ever  come 
of  these  promises?  Abraham  got 
nothing  bat  a  grave  out  of  that 
land  of  promisei  The  Jews  never 
possessed  it  really  —  do  not  possev 
it  now.  Has  God  then  £uled  of 
His  wordf    No^  says  the  ordinary 
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interpreter,  for  the  promise  yet  re-  God's,  broken  promises;  and  it  con- 

maios  in  all  its  foloess ;  and  tboogh  vey.B    an     noioteDtional    idea    that 

faith  Fal  Abraham  had  the  cnp  with-  God    has    iised    these    promises    to 

drawn    from    liis   lips,   and   all    his  lure  on  His  child  without  iDtendiDg 

descendants   have    tieeo    banlked    of  to  keep  them,  whfch  seems  ntterly 

thfrir  hopes,  jet  still,  in  myFterions  oat  of  harmony  with  His  character, 

fatnre    ages,    it    shall    be    falfilled.  ao^,   indeed,   is   not   high    morality 

To  this  qoestioOf  the  preacher  we  even  for  a  human  father.     Bat  we 

quote  gives  a  different  answer.     He  adduce    this    sermon    with    its*  sad 

turns  back  into   those  old  ages  to  originality   of    thought,   its    wistful 

see,   not  a  remote   Patriarchal  dis-  light  carried  into   uie   dark    places 

pensation  with   hopes  and    promises  of  Scripture,  its  tender  and  piatient 

unknown   to   our    present   life,    but  lesson    drawn    out    of    the    aching 

only  and   always  *  a    wistful    human  heart    of  life,    as   a   proof   of   the 

soul    tenderly    dealt    with,    like    a  power  of  real  preaching  upon  men. 

child,  by  the  ineffable  pitiful  Father,  Whether  literal  fulfilment  will  ever 

who    has    to   lead    it    by    faltering  come    to    that    ancient    promise  — 

stages  on  and  further  on  upon  its  whether   the    Jews   will    return    to 

way   of  life.     The   visible    Canaan  their    own    land,    or    Qod    intends 

counts  for  nothing  in  his  eyes.     It  another  solution  of  their  long  prob- 

is  not  a  far  -  off  vieionar/  hope  of  lem  —  only  a  very  limited  number  of 

the  inheritance  of  his  children  that  living  people  at  any  time  care  to  in- 

consoles  Abraham,  according  to.  this  quire,  and  the  inquiry  has  borne  no 

preacher,  for  the  non  -  fulfilment  of  practical  or  profitable  fruit  up  to  this 

the    promise    to    himself ;    on    the  time  ;  but  to  take  up  that  old  &ct 

contrary,    the   disappointment    itself  of    Abraham's    disap{)ointment,    and 

is  the  aloe  blossom,  slow  and  sweet,  to  draw  forth  from  it  a  lesson  of 

which  beautifies  the  life  of  the  old  consolation     cheering     though     sad, 

saint    This  hope  has  but  beguiled  for  those  who  smart  under  the  dis- 

him  on  his  way.     He  looks  farther  appointments  of  the  living  day,  is 

as  his  eyes  grow  clearer,  and  sees  the  an  effort   of  teaching   genuine   and 

<*  city   which    hath    foundatious,"   to  profound ;  —  and   when   teaching   of 

which  this  •lingering  hope  and  dis-  this   description   keeps   tiie   popular 

appointment   have    been    in    reality  ear  and  secures   the  general  atten- 

wooing  his  pious  eyes.  tion,    it     is     unquestionable     proof 

So  it  is  with  all  men.     **  God's  that  the  office  of  the  preacher  has 

,  promises,"   says    Robertson,   '^  never  in  in  no  way  lost  its  hold  upon  the 

are  fulfilled  in   the  sense  in  which  mind  of  the   people.     The   accept- 

they  seem  to  have  been  given.     Life  ance   of  a  voice   so   nnimpassioned 

is    a    deception  ;    its    anticipations,  and  .thoughtful,   so    independent   of 

which    are   God's    promises,  to    the  all  vulgar  auxiliaries,  so  intent  upon 

imagination,     are     never     realised  ;  bringing  every  theme  it  touches  to 

they  who  know  life  best,  and  have  the   illustration    and   sanctifying   of 

trusted  God  most  to  fill  it  with  bless-  the   living    life    of    the   hour,   that 

ings,  are  ever  the  first  to  say  that  life  which   alone    can    be    mended    and 

is  a  series  of  dipappointments ;  and  purified   and   sanctified,  is  a  better 

in  the  spirit  of  this  text  we  have  to  tribute  to  the  undying  office  of  the 

say  that  it  is  a  wise  and   merciful  preacher  than  the  success  of  a  hun- 

arrangement  which  ordains  it  thus."  dred     Spurgeons.      Attention     and 

We  do  not  say  that  this  disconree  interesW  are  as  eager  as  ever  where 

oommends    itself    entirely    to    our  there   is   in   reality  any  instraetion 

hearts.     There  is  in  it  a  melancholy  to  bestow. 

unconscious    complaint,    as    it    ap-       The  same  fact  is  apparent  in  a 

pears,  out  of  a  sad  soul,  which  is  much  more  recent  work  lately  pub- 

enly   trying   to   console   itself   over  lished  by  Dr.  Hanna*  of  Edinburgb, 

«  *  The  Last  Days  (tf  our.  Lord^s  Passion.'    Sdmonston  S  Douglas,  Edinbuigfa. 
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which  has  ran  tiurongh  three  or  four  poeitioD  ean  diminiah  nor  critioisnii 

ditioDB  in  a  month  or  two,  and  in  Hn|Miir. 

whioh,  it  may  be  Mid  without  dia-  Here,  then,  are  both  sides  of  the 
pangement,  the  literary  power  is  pictare.  On  the  one  band,  certain 
\m  refioed  and  delicate  than  in  volumes  of  sermons,  proYerbially 
the  prodnetiona  of  Bobertaon.  Dr.  the  heaviest  and  least  readable 
Hanaa  descends  from  the  abstract  description  of  literatnre,  which  are 
palpit  altitude  to  draw  direct  teach-  read  with  devotion  by  the  india- 
ug  from  the  words  of  Scripture;  criminate  readers  of  a  circulating 
he  loses  no  time  in  pictorial  illus-  library,  and  snatched  fast  as  the 
tiatioo  of  facta  and  ideaa  which  press  can  print  them  by  the  whole- 
are  plainer  in  the  first  statement  some  interest  and  appreciation  of 
thu  any  expoaition  can  make  them,  the  public ;  while,  on  the  other, 
In  hia  hands  Jodaa  and  Peter  be-  that  aame  public  lifta  up  a  heavy 
eona  human  ereaturea,  not  lifted  outcry  —  a  aimultaneoua  yawn  and 
eatirely  out  of  our  way  by  the  lamentation,  here  more  droway, 
greatness  of  the  circumstances  sur*  there  more  violenti  against  ^he  in- 
roooding  them,  nor  moved  by  un-  human  infliction  which  Sunday  after 
preeedented  impulses,  but  carried  Sunday  tries  all  its  powers.  Here, 
00,  one  to  that  denial  of  which  he  in  this  village^  to  give  an  example, 
repeated,  the  other  to  that  betrayal  circumstances  are  all  in  favour 
which  remorse  and  horror  and  do*  of  our  devotions.  A  sober  sub* 
^lair  kept  him  from  repenting  of,  urban  crowd,  not  fashionable  nor 
by  a  reopgniaable  current  of  human  exciting,  coUecta  around  ua.  The 
piSRona  and  devices.  From  theae  church  is  Gilbert  Scott's^  whioh  is 
ezamplea  the  preacher,  in  this  caae,  next  beat  to  beins  an  old  church, 
dnwa  not  aimply  a  name  which  venerable  with  the  moss  of  oen- 
can  point  a  terrific  moral  or  enforce  turies.  Never  worship  rose  to 
a  passionate  appeal,  but  a  solid  heaven  in  more  noble  harmony  of 
feflon  of  Ohristian  behaviour  from  words  than  this  English  service, 
which  any  man  may  learn ;  he  which  chants  the  hymn  of  Ambrose 
teacbea  us  how  to  find  the  guidance  and  says  the  prayers  of  the  old 
which  God  has  lai^  np  for  us.  with  saints.  Moses  and  David,  with 
that  wonderful  Divine  prevision  of  hearts  and  lips  inspired,  come  in 
oar  necessities  which  tod  Him  to  to  take  their  part,  and  then  the 
Qonvey  ao  much  of  hia  will  and  evangelist  and  the  apostle  —  per- 
word  in  records  of  the  lives  of  haps  John,  whom  the  Lord  loved 
men;  and  without  hesitation  or  most,  and  Paul  the  prince  of 
dooht  the  world  has  appropriated  preachers.  Is  it  not  enough  7  alas, 
the  teachings  of  this  preacher,  and  no ;  something  else  has  to  follow 
pat  it  emphatically  upon  record,  before  we  can  be  permitted  to  de- 
that  religious  inatruotion,  wherever  part  to  think  over  m1  that  ao  grand 
it  is  to  be  had,  ia  aa  much  priaed  aa  an  array  of  teachera  has  brought 
erer.  We  do  not  say  that  religious  before  us.  It  is  the  curate  who 
books  of  a  less  satisfactory  kind  ascends  the  pulpit  now  and  tells  us 
are  not,  in  many  cases,  as  eagerlv  that  he  does  not  know  what  the 
porchaaed  and  aa  carefully  read.  Atonement  was  intended  for.  After 
What  we  Wiah  to  prove  ia,  that  we  had  heard  John  and  Paul 
genuine  instruction  —  grave,  calm,  upon  the  subject,  did  we  want  to 
sad  aerious  teae/wigf  withcyit  any  bear  what  the  curate's  deliverance 
meretricious  adjuncts  —  so  far  from  was  ?  or  is  it  any  way  important 
having  liallen  into  any  disrepute^  re-  to  oa  to  be  informed  of  his  ignor* 
taioa  ita  full  hold  upon  the  public  ance?  Again,  no  —  alas,  nol  Hav- 
ouod  and  place  in  the  world.    The  in^  nothing  more  to  aay,  it  ia  inoon- 

epit,    wherever    a    man    appears  oeivable  that  he  should  ^vh  to  atate 

Bd  to   fill   it,   remaina    a    great  that;    and    certainly    we   did   not 

iostitatkNi,  a  power  which  no  op-  wiah  to  hear  it;  but  neither  we  nor 
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he  cao  help  oonelyef.  For  ^  oon- 
fasibn  of  the  clergy  and  the  laitgr 
alike,  it  his  been  ordained  in  Bngland 
that  in  every  efaarch  opened  for  the 
worship  of  God  there  mast  be  a  eer- 
mon;  and  here,  in  onr  chnroh  — 
emblem  of  how  many  others  1  —  here 
18  the  woefal  result 

It  woold  not  be  diiBcalt  to  find 
desecrations  of  the  pnlpit  still  more 
nnbecfimiog  than  this  rogenoons  de- 
claration m  onr  cniate's  ignorance. 
For  example,  here  is  a  London 
charch  crammed  to  the  fever -point 
with  an  audience  that  expects  oni* 
tory.  The  vast  area  below  glowe 
and  flatters  like  a  garden  of  flowers, 
and  every  available  spot  of  standing 

S'onnd  is  possessed  by  the  crowd, 
y  the  time  the  service  is  over,  the 
soft  incessant  movement  of  fans 
completes,  with  its  motion  and 
rustle,  the  flower-garden  aspect  of 
the  place.  The  preacher  is  hand- 
some, carefhlly  got  up,  perfect  in 
elocution.  He  is  about  to  take 
leave  of  bis  flm^.  and  tears  and 
emotion  are  naturally  to  be  expect- 
ed. He  stands  up,  the  authorised 
teacher^  in  this  Sunday  noonday, 
fully  poseessinff  —  in  the  strength  or 
that  universal  English  assumption 
which  survives  every  kind  of  expe- 
riment, that  he  has  instruction  to 
confer  —  the  precious  leisure-hour  of 
many  hundred  souls.  What  comfort, 
what  teaching,  what  enlightening 
inflaenoe,  has  he  to  bestow  ?  Simply 
nothing.  He  does  not  even  attempt 
to  teach :  he  explains  to  his  audience 
why  he  is  going  awav  —  what  his 
conduct  has  been,  and  its  guiding 
principles  —  bow  his  income  has 
been  made  up  —  how  many  seats 
under  his  ministry  have  been  let  in 
the  church.  This  is  all  we  have  for 
that  sweet  hour  of  noon,  with  aU 
its  Sunday  calm  and  thooghtftil 
leisure.  The  hour  is  lost  for  ever- 
more and  not  to  be  recalled;  and 
in  its  place  we  have  these  important 
bits  of  information  about  the  trials 
of  the  temporary  incumbent  of  a 
district  chnrch  in  St  John's  Wood  I 
Oan  any  one  wonder  that  complaints 
arise  out  of  the  heart  of  the  maoh« 
suffering     public?       Without     the 


curate  and  bis  eandid  imbeeiliftj  — 
without  the  incumbent  and  his 
financial  Btatement  —  we  are  not  to 
be  permitted  our  Sunday  worship, 
the  public  celebration  of  national 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  joint 
utterance  of  prayer.  In  proportion 
as  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  privikpie  of  devotion  — 
in  proportion  as  it  is  dear  to  our 
hearts  —  with  a  harder  and  harder 
force  IB  the  penalty  bound  upon  us. 
We  are  glad  when  they  say  to  us, 
'*  Let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  Qod  ;" 
but  it  is  only  to  be  made  sony  after- 
wards b^  the  inevitable  sermon 
which  dissipates  devotion  and 
brings  us  back  to  the  doli  and 
weary  round  of  commooplaees 
firom  which  we  had  /or  the  moment 
escaped.  Is  there  no  possible  reme- 
dy for  this  wonderful  national  in- 
fliction r  **  Are  all  teachers  V 
St.  Paul,  speaking  of  thoee 
whom  ''  God  hath  set  in  the  chnroh." 
To  this,  in  England,  though  the 
apostle  (rives  the  negative,  we  an^ 
swer,  ^Tes."  They  are  all  teach- 
ers—  or,  whether  they  are  or  not, 
they  must  pretend  to  be  —  to  the 
end  that  we  may  pretend  to  listen, 
and  that,  between  us,  we  may  icon- 
fuse,  bewilder,  jsnd  obscure  onr 
faith,  lose  our  time  and  temper, 
learn  to  associate  idess  of  tedium 
with  the  very  name  of  the  Ohurdi, 
and  grow  gradually  into  a  dull  ex- 
asperation with  religious  teaching 
in  general.  This  is  the  practioa 
result,  as  most  people  know  by  std 
experienca  It  is  no  fault  of  the 
clergy;  they  cannot  help  themselves 
any  more  than  we  can ;  it  is  harder 
upon  them  to  preach  when  tbay 
have  nothing  to  say  than  it  is  even 
for  us  to  listen.  In  former  days  in 
Scotland  a  little  sect  dissenting 
from  the  Ohuroh  bore  the  quaint 
name  of  «<the  Bdief :"  it  wsa  <*  Be- 
lief from  Patronage"  that  these 
confessors  had  sought  in  seceding. 
Might  it  not  be  practicable,  in  all 
devotion  to  the  Ohurch  which  we 
love,  in  all  l^^alty  to  her  instita- 
tions,  to  gain  a  Bdlef  from  preach- 
ing, which  IS  a  more  immediate 
harden  than  even    that    patronage 
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vlifeh  di^^Qflted  flie  Sooteh  eccles- 
iutiCftl  polilidaoi  T  Is  a  readjust- 
Mat  of  the  law  of  Ihe  Reformation 
b^food  hoping  for  ?  *-  that  they 
riwnld  teaon  who  can  teach  —  that 
tiny  who  oanool  teaoh  shoald  oon- 
fise  thenflelvee  to  other  duties 
eqBtSf  importaot,  and  permit  us 
osr  wotship  in  peaee — that,  when 
veal  ioBtraotion  cannot  be  given, 
Boek  instntetion  sboold  be  dis* 
peosed  with:  is  this  too  moch  to 
ask  or  aotieipate  ? 

All  that  we  have  said  np  to  this 
tiBie  has  borne  apecial  reference  to 
^  the  Ohnrch   of   England,  who   has 

defended   herself  against  her  minis- 
ten  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
reformed  chnrcfa  has   been   able   to 
do  — baviog     secored     the    certain 
good  of  the  service,  and  limited,  to 
a  certain  extent  at   least,  the  pro- 
Uematica!    mischief  of  the  sermon. 
Bat  the  name  of  ''the  Belief"  re- 
calls 08  to  Scotland,  where  the  case 
is  very  different.    The  Gharch  across 
the  Tweed  has  taken  no  sach  pre> 
eaations.     Mr.  Backle  was  qnaiotly 
wroDg  when   he   called   Scotland  a 
priest-ridden  conntry;  bnt  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  Mr.  Hackle's  sup- 
position might  be  right,  were  broad 
eoodoaons  to  be  drawn  from  isolat- 
ed &etBL    Every  man  in  Scotland  whd 
belongs  to  the  Ohnrch  of  his  conntry 
delivers     himself     ^helplessly     over, 
every  time  he  goes  to  public  worship, 
into  the  hands  of  his  minister.     He 
is  worse  off  by  ever  so  many  degrees 
than  bis  English  brother,  for  he  has 
no  security  ^  being  able,  or  of  beinff 
pemitted,  to   worship   God    at   aU 
when  the  Sunday  bells  call  him  to 
that  weekly  exercise.     Worship,  in- 
deed, is   a   privilege   which   Scotch 
mety  seems  to  have  confined  to  the 
noosehold.      Family    prayers     have 
long    borne   that   name  in  national 
partanoe ;  whereas   the  Sunday  ser- 
vice is  the  Sermcnj  to  which  prayer 
is  bnt  a  necessary  preface  and  ad- 
junct, bot    by  no  means  the  chief 
object     The  Scotch  Churchman  is 
heipiesB,  as  we    have    said,   in   the 
hands  of  his  minister;  he  must  not 
only   swallow   the    sermon,  but    he 
receive,  by  way  of  devotional 


serviee,  exactly  what  the  minister 
may  choose  to  give.  He  himself 
offers  nothing  except,  if  he  can,  con- 
sent—  acquiescence  in  the  prayer  of 
the  pulpit,  which  ma;^  happen  to 
be  a  seeond  sermon  in  a  slightly 
difibrent  forok  Fablic  prayer  alto- 
gether .^is  considered  in  a  peculiar 
light  ifi  consequence.  A  man  who 
has  an/^ft  that  way  is  distio- 
gntshed  among  the  peasant  popu- 
lation. He  can  *'  make  a  grand 
prayer,"  say  the  admiring  rustics; 
and  they  listen  to  the  performance 
with  tingling  ears.  The  same  idea 
is  current  in  higher  region?.  When 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  youth  at  St 
Andrews,  it  is  reported  in  his  ^  Life ' 
that  a  certain  room,  where  the 
students  were  in  the  habit  of  con- 
ducting devotional  exercises,  was 
crowded,  when  it  was  his  torn, 
with  people  who  came  to  hear  kim 
pray  —  the  boy  having  a  habit  of 
falling  into  wonderful  grand  de- 
scriptions of  the  Deity  whom  he 
approached  in  those  strange  addres- 
see, with  which  the  audience  (7) 
had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  th^  abso- 
lute dominion  of  the  officiating 
clergyman  over  the  service  pre- 
serves the  Oburch  from  repetition, 
or  secures  individuality  to  its  de- 
votions. We  remember  entering 
at  random  one  of  the  churches  in 
Edinburgh,  and  as  we*  stood  liatm* 
ing  to  the  prayer,  marvelling  with- 
in ourselves  (in  an  interjection  — 
in  a  moment  when  attention  had 
swerved,  and  the  mind  had  wearied 
of  the  effort  to  concur  in  those  un- 
known positions)  what  possible  ob- 
jections there  could  be  to  a  litorgi- 
cal  service  in  a  Church  so  served  by 
unpremeditated  voices.  The  prayer 
was  diaj  minted  and  diffuse  and  un- 
impressive; bnt  it  was  made  up  of 
words  and  petitions,  which  at  that 
moment^  perhaps,  in  different  se- 
quence, or  with  a  little  .less  or 
more  incoherence  of  arrangement, 
were  being  used  all  over  Scotland. 
Our  ear  caught,  every  now  and 
then,  at  the  familiar  expressions  — 
went  on  for  a  sentence  or  two, 
knowing    exactly    how    the    words 
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woald  come  —  than  came  to  an 
abrapt  pause  for  a  mioate,  as 
8ome  nolooked-for  phrase  came  in 
—  and  thus  again  and  again  took 
np  a  strain  familiar  enough  to  be- 
long to  any  liturgy,  bnt  jnst  soffi-* 
ciently  broken  up  in  the  individual 
uee,  fondly  imagined  to  be  spon- 
taneous and  extempore,  to  become 
incoherent  and  confused.  All  the 
faults  of  repetition  and  pameness 
which  can  be  brought  against  a  litf 
urgical  service  were  in  this  prayer, 
by  courtesy  supposed  to  come  warm 
and  fresh,  the  expression  of  the 
necessities  of  the  )iour,  from  the 
speaker's  heart  Nothing  in  the 
Boman  Church,  nothing  in  the 
English  service,  could  be  more  en- 
tirely stereotyped  and  habitual  than 
these  petitions  of  the  Church  which 
disdains  all  guidance  in  her  prayers. 
But  with  no  gain  in  this  respect, 
what  infiuite  loss  was  there  in  force 
and  beauty  of  expression  —  in  com- 
prehensiveness and  clear  applica- 
tion to  all  human  wants  1  This 
has,  however,  been  for  centuries 
the  choice  of  Scotland;  however  it 
came  a.bout  —  and  a  close  historical 
inquiry  into  the  subject  would  be 
curious,  and  verv  probably  would 
throw  very  novel  and  unlooked-for 
lights  upon  it  —  this  particular  mat- 
ter of  extempore  pr^ayer  was,  at  one 
time,  the  actual  turning-point  of 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  history,  and^ 
has,  from  the  time  of  Jenny  Geddes 
till  now,  been  the  approved  man- 
ner of  devotion  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  So  long  as  Scotland  her- 
self was  of  this  mind,  nobody,  of 
course,  had  any  right  to  interfere; 
and  as  she  has  given  to  the  world 
from  time  to  time  the  most  splendid 
examples  of  preaching  known  to 
modern  times,  it  was  not  unreason- 
able to  imagine  that  she  thus  found 
compensation  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sermons.  Things,  however,  have 
changed  even  in  the  persistent 
North.  A  kindred  feeling  to  that 
which  in  England  groans  over  the 
necessary  evil  of  preaching  has 
been  for  some  time  heaving  in  sub- 
terranean disquietude  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Scotch  Church  in  respect  to 


ber  forms  of  worship,  and  has  very 
recently  found  singular  expression 
from  ner  highest  authority.  The 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  most  prominent  personage  tem- 
porarily in  the  Church,  has  taken 
up  and  expounded  the  general 
sentiment  —  at  least  what  we  are 
warranted  in  concluding  must  be 
the  general  sentiment,  else  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Church  would 
scarcely  have  been  likely  to  broach 
a  subject  against  which  all  the  old 
prejudices  of  the  country  were  once 
m  arms.  Nothing  can  be  more 
significant  than  such  a  move- 
ment. The  Church  of  Scotland 
is  in  remarkable  circumstances. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  she  re- 
ceived an  extraordinary  blow,  under 
which  many  anxious  spectators  be- 
lieved her  likely  to  succumb  al- 
together. But  she  has  not  suc- 
cumbed. On  the  contrary,  that 
sitered  vessel,  used  to  stormy  waters, 
has  gradually  and  slowly  righted, 
with  a  steadiness  which  has  modi- 
fied many  opinions,  and  altered 
many  a  rash  judgment.  In  the  in- 
terval a  current  of  new  life  has 
poured  into  the  old  ecclesiastical 
frame;  and  with  new  life,  new  am- 
bitions, new  hopes,  thoughts  of  a 
future  still  remaming  for  the  reviv- 
ing and  stiengthenicg'Churcb,  begin 
to  fire  the  northern  firmament.  The 
Free  Church  has  drafted  off  much 
that  is  represented  only  by  fervent 
Dissent  in  England,  and  removed 
the  great  body  of  those  impracti- 
cable Presbyterians,  whose  impa- 
tience of  all  conditions  suggests 
nothing  so  much  as  the  restlessness 
of  a  spirit  not  willing  to  be  disem- 
bodied, yet  resolute  to  submit  to 
none  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
flesh.  In  the  mean  time,  with 
increasing  intercourse,  increasing 
kindness,  and  a  more  entire  fusion 
of  races,  the  Church  of  f^ngland 
has  begun,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  to  exert  her  full  nataral  in- 
fluence upon  her  poorer  sister. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Scotch  family  of 
competent  means  which  does  not 
choose  to  have  part  of  the  educa- 
tion  of    its  children  carried  on  in 
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BoglHid;  and  the  Scotch  popula- 
tkm  DOW  ponn  ap  to  town  in  spHoff 
ilmott  as  steadily  as  the  Eoglish 
Hood  retorns  in  Aagast  to  pay  the 
aosweriog  visit.  Ail  these  natural 
iofloenoes  hare  had  their  inevitable 
elfects.  And  soattered  abroad  over 
•U  the  world  as  are  oar  Scottish 
adTentorera,  the  service  of  the  Eog- 
JiBh  Church  has  grown  dear  to  many 
a  toilwom  heart,  which,  deeply  and 
warmly  Scotch,  and  clingriog  even  to 
the  prejadices  of  its  npbringing,  has 
vet  felt  unspeakable  comfort  in  the 
broad  and  pore  devotion  which  no 
ofSdating  minister  can  spoil,  and 
wbieh  retesheB  the  sonl  in  many  a 
dark  hoar  of  life  when  sermons 
woald  be  intolerable.  These  visible 
eaiees,  and  some  others  into  which 
we  have  no  space  to  enter,  have 
quickened  the  throb  of  a  tenderer 
life  which  seems  to  be  gradually 
growing  with  more  gentle  impulses 
than  of  old  in  the  self-assertive, 
sharply  -  armed,  and  much  •  resistant 
character  of  Scothind.  Signs  of  a 
glimniering  inclination  to  believe 
that  to  protest  against  other  people's 
errors  is  not  after  all  the  highest 
form  of  personal  daty ;  and  that  the 
greatert  good  might  now  begin  to  be 
soogbt  f^ter  on  its  own  accoant, 
rather  than  the  strongest  way  of  ab- 
joriDg  obsolete  evil,  seem  to  be 
dawning  even  in  the  ecclesiastical 
mind.  Perhaps  the  Scotch  Cbarch 
was  never  before  in  circnmstances 
M  favourable  for  a  grand  and  peace- 
fol  revulttiion.  The  political  volca- 
Boes  of  her  past  history  have  burnt 
themselves  out,  and  the  new  life 
which  heaves  in  her  old  bosom  is' 
of  an  individual  type,  not  willing 
apparently  to  resign  itself  to  repeti- 
tiooe  of  the  past,  as  has  been  cus- 
tomary among  the  Presbyterian 
generations.  At  last  she  has  awak- 
ened to  perceive  the  tedium  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal defect  in  her  own  provisions 
for  it;  the  need  of  something  that 
is  not  sermon— that  is  of  the  heart 
and  spirit,  not  barely  of  the  in- 
teUect,   or    of    the    no-intelleot,   as 


the  case  may  be  —  that  is  In  fact 
worship  and  service,  secured  and 
unfluctuating,  independent  of  the 
minister,  and  beyond  his  power  to 
injure  or  destroy  —  has  thrust  itself 
iipon  the  vision  of  the  old  nn- 
liturgical  argumentative  Kirk ;  that 
she  has  been  able  to  perceive  a 
faith  so  foreign  to  all  ner  accus- 
tomed methods  of  thought  and  die- 
tasteful  to  her  prejudices,  is  one  of 
the  surest  symptoms  of  the  vigour 
and  reality  of  the  life  within  her. 

It  is  this  subject,  most  novel  to 
Scotch  ears,  which  is  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  the  country  by  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Before  so  high  an  official  of  the 
Church  took  up  the  question,  vari- 
ous thrills  of  preparation  must  have 
run  through  the  body  ecclesiastic 
Not  long  before,  an  eminent  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  had  been  put  to 
actual  trial  for  using  a  kind  of  in- 
dividual Church  service  of  his  own 
compiling,  but  no  pains  nor  penal- 
ties followed  the  bold  initiative. 
Just  before  the  General  Assembly 
met,  an  able  paper  in  a  Scotch  pen- 
odical*  had  fully  stated  and  discuss- 
ed the  question  —  treating  the  sub- 
ject from  a  layman's  point  of  view, 
and  with  a  greater  degree  of  daring 
and  plainness  of  speech  than  could 
have  been  adopted  by  a  clerical 
interlocutor;  .and  if  we  may  venture 
to  receive  thU  as  an  expression 
of  the  feelings  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it 
is  evident  tbat^  tboueh  it  has  grown 
in  silence,  the  popular  sentiment  is 
too  forcible  and  important  to  remain 
long  inoperative.  The  writer  dis- 
closes the  secret  sonl  of  nausea 
and  weariness  which  sickens  in 
many  a  bosom,  bound  by  the 
BtroDgest  ties  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  reluctant  to  sever 
those  bonds.  He  reveals  the  secret 
yearning  towards  better  things 
which  possesses  many  hearts. 
Here  is  the  judgment  of  a  man 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  not  afraid  to  speak 
out: — 


*  ^Macphail'a  Edinburgh  Eccloaiastical  Journal/  May  1862. 
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'*Why,"  he  asks,  "should  we  sever 
ourselves  so  sadly  as  we  do  from  the  fair 
humanities  of  old  religion,  by  our  rigid 
rejection  of  these  ancient  forms  of  snppli- 
cation?  The  only  part  of  our  meagre 
service  round  which  memory  and  associa- 
tion can  entwine,  is  our  rudely-sung 
psalms^  No  memory,  strong  as  death 
and  tender  as  the  sympathy  of  angels, 
can  ding  to  our  ever-varying  prayers. 
They  can  form  no  link  in  the  sacred  chain 
of  our  spiritual  history.  We  cannot,  in 
our  Church,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  solace 
ourselves  with  the  thought— so  dear  to 
English  hearts — that  while  we  join  in  the 
uttered  prayer,  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
worshippers,  far  and  near,  are  saying  the 
same  words,  breathing  the  same  aspira- 
tions :  we  are  isolated,  silent,  and  unsym- 
pathetic in  the  CBudity  and  vagueness  of 
our  worship.  We  listen  to  the  minister 
praying,  we  do  not  pray  with  him ;  how 
can  we,  when  we'  don't  know  a  word  he 
is  going  to  say  (unless,  indeed,  he  uses  a 
form  learnt  by  hearty  as  many  do,  and  re- 
peats it  regularly)  ?  And  then,  if  a  man 
does  this,  he  is  blamed  for  being  sluggish 
and  monotonous  In  prayer,  and  his  repe- 
tition is  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  him. 
And  what  repetitions  some  use  { — repeat- 
ed, mark  you,  as  regularly  as  the  English 
minister  repeats  his  Church's  liturgy.  I 
remember  hearing  one  very  worthy  man 
preach  and  pray  who  used — although 
bom  of  worthy  Scotch  parents — to  con- 
fess day  after  day  that  his  father  was  'an 
apostate  Amorite,'  and  his  mother  a  no 
less  *  apostate  Hittite,'  yet  whose  congre- 
gation, doubtless,  would  have  been  vastly 
scandalised  had  be  taken  the  prayer-book 
into  the  pulpit,  and  read  out,  in  place  of 
this  nonsense,  the  dear  confession,  'We 
have  erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  ways 
like  lost  sheep.' '' 

This  is  plain  speaking,  bat  it  is 
DO  lees  true  than  plain.  The  litargy 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  beeu 
compiled  by  generations  of  faithfol 
and  patient  men,  looking  earnestly 
at  the  wants  of  ha  man  natare,  and 
the  fulness  of  God  which  alone 
could  supply  them.  Bat  the  prayers 
of  the  Uhurch  of  Scotland  are  in 
anybody's  hand  who  has  gone 
through  his  University  coarse  and 
his  Presbyterial  trials.  One  maa 
in  twenty  of  these  may,  perhaps, 
have  the  gift  of  preaching  a  sermon ; 
but  even  of  that  nnmber  how  few 
are  able,  with  any  satisfactioD  to 
the  worshippers,  to  frame  and   ex- 


press the  deyotioofl  of  the  people, 
to  coDcentrate  their  maltttodiooos 
wants  into  such  petitions  ■«  can  be 
edioed  and  folloml  by  the  general 
heart  ?  This  is  so  Belf-evideot  that 
the  question,  when  once  opened, 
makes  rapid  progress.  To  say  the 
first  word  was  dtfficalt;  bnt  when 
that  word  onoe  was  said,  the  smonl- 
deriog  con?ictioD8  and  wishes  aroood 
lighten  no  at  the  touch  of  that  spark 
into  sudden  flame.  Immediately 
after  the  anopymoos  Toioe  we  have 
here  quoted  came  the  more  asthori- 
tative  otteranoe  of  the  ModeratcMr. 
That  reverend  fanctionary  acknow- 
ledges the  change  of  sentiment  in 
the  Ohnrch.  He  states  its  position, 
drained  by  the  Free  Chardi  of  a 
large  share  of  popular  snpport,  and 
in  many  cases  abandoned  by  the 
higher  classes,  with  great  cuidoar 
and  temper.  He  recognises  the 
pain  of  its  present  position,  the 
yearning  within  its  own  heart,  the 
desire  to  do  something,  which  is  the 
sign  of  new  vigoar  within.  The 
dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland  are  at 
present,  according  to  their  statistics, 
m  a  state  of  unprecedented  success; 
they  are  going  on  with  a  certain 
impetus  of  self- congratulation  and 
popnlarity,  much  contented  with 
themselves,  proud  of  their  past 
career,  and  confident  in  their  future. 
Bat  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
weariness,  the  discontent  of  new  life 
has  set  in;  the  ancient  firame  feels 
the  anwonted  prickings  of  the  fresh 
blood,  an  indefinite  world  of  refor- 
matien  glows  before  her  awakening 
eyes.  She  throbs  with  ei^meas 
and  doubt  and  thoughts  of  better 
things.  Before  now  the  same  con- 
dition has  Tbited  this,  like  every 
other  Church,  a  time  of  spring  and 
hope ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  to- 
wards political  development,  to- 
wards external  rights,  ttmt  in  these 
times  of  awakening  her  eyes  have 
been  tamed.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
direction  taken  now  by  this  hopeftil 
nneasioess  and  quickening  of  ex- 
istence  may  be  a  happier  mspiration 
than  has  befallen  her  for  some 
centuries  past;  for  it  is  a  deeper 
want  than  political  power  or  any 
matter  of  organisation   that    moves 
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ber.  She  has  begim  to  feel  her 
iodindaal  *imperfectiop,  and,  in  the 
stir  of  her  strengthened  facnlties, 
jesmB  towards  that  in  which  she 
has  alwa^  been  defective.  Enough 
we  have  had  of  preaching,  too  ranch 
of  eoDtention ;  we  cannot  convince 
each  other,  perhaps  —  mnet  not  per- 
petoaliy  vex  the  world  with  argn- 
meot.  "  For  mine  own  poor  part  I 
will  go  praj.''  This  is  what  the 
Cbordi  of  Scotland,  through  her 
highest  anthority,  says  to  the  world. 
She  is  discontented,  hot  it  ie  with 
bendf.  Somehow  a  sweeter  heart, 
a  deeper  well  of  godliness,  mnst  be 
got  at ;  and^the  rising  desire  which 
has  80  often  been  directed  into 
cfaaoneb  of  ontward  movement,  this 
Ume  promises  as  if  it  wonid  go  to 
the  heart  This  nneasiness  and  desire 
ifter  resurrection  the  Moderator  ez- 
prettes  as  follows.  He  explains  that 
there  are  many  who  "  are  dissatis6ed, 
not  with  our  doctrine,  but  with  our 
external  forms  of  worship.'' 

'*  Their  charge  is  that  we  have  de- 
parted from  the  landmarks  set  up  by  all 
the  greatest  lights  of  the  Reformed 
fiii^and  have  &Uen  in  ven^  p^oris 
ff9t— an  age  of  violence  and  rebellion, 
from  which  no  good  precedents  or  per- 
manent examidea  can  be  safely  taken. 
The  coDplaini  is,  that  our  services  are 
bald  and  cold;  that  they  are  ill  fitted  to 
evoke  and  sustain  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tiooa  which  become  worsbippera;  that 
VB  come  together  rather  as  an  audience 
to  hear  a  lecturer  or  teacher,  than  to 
poor  forth  our  confessions  and  deeires 
and  prayers  for  mercy  and  forgiveneas 
through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  that  when 
pnyer  ia  made,  it  is  rather  that  of  pre- 
sdiog  ministers  than  of  the  assembled 
people;  that  they  are  wholly  at  the 
diaoetion  of  one  man,  however  mediocre 
may  be  his  gifts ;  that  this  is  in  no 
nasonable  sense  common  prayer,  for 
Uat  they  often  toil  after  him  in  vam; 
tbat  through  our  present  system  they 
are  mtde  passive  and  silent  rather  than 
liring  woiahippen^  and  are  not  called 
toooofesB  within  the  sanctuary  the  Lord 
Jesoa  with  the  month,  though  it  be 
written,  '  With  the  heart  man  believeth 
onto  righteouaness ;  and  with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation.^  .  .  . 
The  regulation  of  these  different  matters^ 
if  there  be  truth  in  ecclesiasiical  history, 
vaa ,  at  one  period  at  leasts  left  to  con- 


gregations and  their  pastore  and  rulers; 
and  to  them,  it  vi  humbly  submitted, 
this  Church  might  commit  Bu<b  power 
with  greater  security  than  any  other, 
inasmuch  as,  if  any  attempt  was  made 
to  return  to  the  forms  and  upsges  of  a 
better  age,  against  the  mlod  of  the  major 
part  of  a  congregation,  or  even  .to  the 
offending  of  the  honest  prepossessions 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  It  we 
have,  through  the  subordination  of  our 
judicatories,  ample  means  of  granting 
redress.  We  forget  not  that  our 
countrymen  are  suspicious  of  inno- 
vations in  worship ;  and  that  to  make 
ehsnges  even  acceptable  to  our  congre- 
gational they  must  be  satisfied,  and  they 
must  be  ordered  or  permitted  by  com- 
petent authority,  that  when  a  deviation 
from  existing  practice  is  sought,  we  must 
show  that  it  is  a  return  to  the  good  old 
•  ways,  and  no  conceit  of  any  iodividual 
following  his  own  devices.  In  support 
of  most  of  the  changes  for  which  a  per- 
missive grant  is  here  solicited,  they  can 
quote  the  great  names  of  Calvin  and 
Knox,  who  not  only  approved  of,  but 
composed  liturgies,  and  furnished  some 
very  important  portions  of  the  beautiful 
services  now  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
England.  .  .  .  We  cannot  conceal  from 
onraelves  tbat  religious  opinion  (or,  if  you 
will,  taste,  sentiment  or  feeling)  is  in  a 
state  of  rapid  transition— tiansition  ulU- 
matAly  tiaoeable,  perhaps,  to  the  con- 
viction tbat  men  owe  to  the  Lord,  in 
every  regard,  the  best  of  all  they  possess; 
tbat  a  large  proportion  of  our  people 
sigh  for,  at  least,  a  practical  resumption 
of  what  was  in  use  for  a  hundred  years 
amongst  us  after  the  Reformed  faith  was 
introduced,  and  what,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  free  prayer,  long  operated 
most  benefldally  in  several  of  the  Con- 
tinental Churches  framed  on  the  same 
model  as  our  own.  .  .  .  Though  I  have 
carefblly  abstained  from  mentioning  my 
intention  of  commending  forbearanoe  in 
respect  to  a  return  to  the  old  ways»  and 
my  conviction  tbat  much  greater  elas- 
ticity in  the  mode  of  conducting  our  wor- 
ship would,  under  the  blesaing  of  Him, 
who  is  a  God  of  unity,  not  of  sameness, 
give  the  best  hope  of  reviving  and 
strengthening  our  Church;  yet  it  Is  due 
to  say,  that  many  clergymen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  not  the 
least  in  name,  acquirements^  and  worth, 
have  frequently  discussed  the  matter 
with  me^  and  have  anived  ai  the  same 
conclusion.'' 

It   is  impossible   to  overestimate 
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the  interest  of  thfo  movement. 
The  fact  that  many  clergymen  and 
members  of  the  Gharchof  Scotland, 
have  oome  alike  to  feel  the  great  de- 
fect of  their  syBtem,  and  to  long  for 
the  profoander  poflsibiliry  of  toor- 
sfiip  —  a  work  not  intellectaal  bat  of 
the  heart  ^speaks  more  emphatically 
than  many  arguments.  When  a 
solitary  soul  comes  to  desire  prayer 
and  long  for  it,  that  soul  is,  accord- 
ing to  all  human  powers  of  judging, 
well  on  its  way  to  heavenly  con- 
dition. No  donbt,  meaner  motives 
will  be  imputed  to  this  singular  new 
spring  of  sentiment  in  a  Ohurch 
which  has  been  placed  of  late  years 
in  a  verv  singular  and  painful 
position,  deprived,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  of  popular  sympathy. 
Already,  indeed,  contemporary  cri-* 
ticism  has  suggested  the  very  ready 
sneer,  that  the  old  Kirk  is  about 
to  conciliate  popularity  by  that  at- 
tention to  music  and  religious  rites, 
which  has  never  heretofore  been 
attempted  in  Scotland.  Such  sug- 
gestions will  never  be  made  by  men 
of  generous  minds  ;  since  no  man, 
utterly  above  the  influence  of  mean 
motives  in  his  own  person,  is  capable 
of  imputing  them  to  others  ;  but  it 
will  no  doubt  serve  to  some  extent 
the  purpose  of  party  warfare,  and 
throw  a  contemptuous  reflection 
upon  any  early  individual  begin- 
nings, which  may  be  made  to  bring 
about  this  revolution.  But,  for  our 
own  part,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  such  a  movement  is  great  with 
results.  It  may  bring  about,  in  an- 
other and  much  different  way  from 
the  dreams  of  religions  reformers 
of  old,  an  unhoped-for  nnity  be- 
tween the  two  kmgdoms,  —  it  may 
reconcile  the  nationality  of  ScotUnd 
to  its  gradually  wideoiDg  and  ex- 
panding heart,  and  to  the  progress 
of  the  times  ;  but  whether  or  not  it 
produces  any  such  grand  issue,  it 
will  be  well  for  Scotland  if  this  new 
impulse  impresses  upon  its  mind  the 
weighty  truth  —  that  the  heart  has 
still  more  to  do  with  God^s  service 
than  the  intellect,  and  that  no  form 
of  religion  can  hold  perfect  sway 
or  exercise  due  influence  if  it  £ails 


or  festriets  itself  in  that  neoessitjr 
of  worship  which  is  the  daily  breath 
of  the  soul.  Faintly  and  feebly,  as 
yet  in  theory,  has  this  truth  been 
recognised  in  Scotland  ;  ui  practice, 
pious  hearts  triumph  over  all  wants 
and  reconcile  all  difficulties  —  but  in 
principle,  the  Scottish  mind  never 
seems  to  have  fully  perceived  the 
importance  above  all  reckoning  of 
the  act  of  worship.  Let  os  hope 
that^  through  the  manifold  dis- 
couragements of  the  Established 
Churob,  through  the  clouds  which 
have  lately  overwhelmed  her  way, 
amid  all  the  difficulties  which 
beset  and  keep  down^he  new  life 
trembling  in  her  breast — this -glim- 
mer of  warmer  light  will  be  the  clue 
to  guide  her.  It  is  the  first  time,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  that  her  atten- 
Uon  has  ever  been  fairly  called  to  the 
subject ;  it  never  could  have  been 
so  called  but  for  the  internal  action 
of  infloenoes,  native  yet  unwonted. 
Whatever  comes  of  it,  it  is  a  new 
thing,  an  attempt  not  at  repetition, 
but  at  amendment  and  perfection ; 
or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to 
say,  aojgfd  thing,  somehow  strangely 
bungled  in  the  doing  —  a  matter 
which  dropped  out  of  the  hands  of 
Knox,  to  get  trampled  nnder  the 
feet  of  belligerents  —  but  which  now, 
after  war  and  division  have  done 
their  worst,  may  be  fitly,  sadly,  but 
with  hope,  gathered  up  from  the 
ground  on  which  it  has  fallen.  The 
Scotch  Ohurch,  for  generations  back, 
has  laboured  much  in  every  day 
of  reviving  strength  after  perfec- 
tion ;  but  it-  has  been  invariably 
gerfection  of  organisation  which 
as  been  the  ideal  of  her  hopes. 
Little  that  is  happy  or  fortunate 
has  come  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  now, 
the  worst  which  this  restless  op- 
timism can  do  is  accomplished. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a 
propitious  sign,  and  omen  of  better 
foriuoe,  to  find  that  the  new  life 
which  again  animates  her,  chooses  a 
different  sphere  of  action,  is  content 
to  leave  the  organisation  alone,  for 
the  time  at  least,  and,  instead  of 
political  agitation,  turns  back  to  the 
heart  of  things,  and  yearns  towards 
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tlM  filial  wrviee  of  worship  aod 
prayer.  We  hail  tha  step  aa  ao 
idrance,  on  the  part  of  the  eborch, 
of  deeper  meaoiog  and  better  pro- 
mise than  any  ootside  agitation. 
The  Scotch  eoclesiastical  miDd  has 
long  eooDgh  wrestled  oat  aU  its 
doabtfal  qaestions,  and  done  its 
best  to  prove  the  necessary  down- 
Mi  of  ahonse  divided  agaiost  itself; 
bet  it  has  left  the  education  of  the 
heart  to  accidental  means,  and  made 
provision  for  little  bnt  the  intellect- 
oal  (acalty,  withont  perceiving,  in  the 
:  depths  of  its  logicality,  how  entirelv 
^  Ulogtcal  and  nnreasooable  a  proceed- 
iog  this  was.  It  is  not  onnsnal  to 
be  dalt,  nor  by  any  means  nnpre- 
cedeoted  to  find  Urge  bodies  of 
people  withont  any 'recognisable  in-, 
telleetaal  qaality.  Most  congrega- 
tions, indeed,  of  most  churches 
prove  themselves  impervious  to 
teschiog  to  a  sublime  extent — bnt 
very  few  are  the  individnals  of 
whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  have 
DO  hearts;  and  on  this  basis,  so  much 
broader,  more  comprehensive  and 
eathoHc,  than  any  mental  standing- 
groond,  there  is  room  for  every 
choreh  to  work,  and  room,  i^bove 
all,  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
vhich  has  hitherto  left  this  soil 
virgin,  and  scarcely  attempted  to 
occupy  the  field. 

This  is  the  real  question  wherever 
we  turn.  It  is  intellect  and  the 
power  of  reason,  it  is  said,  which 
raise  us  above  the  brute  creation ; 
bat  it  is  the  heart  and  the  power  of 
love  which  elevate  us  further  —  to 
the  height  of  angels,  to  the  feet  of 
God.  The  most  elementary  and 
the  most  sublime  of  religions  exer- . 
eises  are  acts  of  worship.  We  teach 
the  child,  to  whose  nndawned  in- 
telligeooe  we  can  ofier  no  ezplaua- 
tioo  of  the  being  of  God,  to  falter 
in  its  earliest  language  those  primi- 
tive snatches  of  prayer  which  convey 
a  certainty  of  His  existence,  far 
stronger  than  any  instruction  could 
give,  into  the  soul. of  the  little  de- 
pendent human  creature  which  can 
worship  long  before  it  can  learn; 
and,  as  we  advance  to  the  heights  of 
hnman  life,  we  learn  more  and  more 


that  true  worship  is  the  highest 
bloesom  of  the  soul,  and  that  all 
religious  instruction  is  naught  which 
does  not  bring  us  back  to  the  primi- 
tive attitude,  and  increase  our  com- 
munion with  God.  This  is  the  ob- 
ject of  every  pious  ordinance.  To 
bring  the  soul  into  more  frequent 
and  close  intercourse  with  Qod  is 
the  aim  of  all  religious  teaching 
whatsoever.  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  of  God's  creatures,  this 
Is  the  catholic  and  universal  exer- 
cise. *'  This  poor  man  cried,"  nay, 
the  very  lions  cry,  seeking  their 
meat  from  God ;  and  the  only  oc- 
cupation certainly  disclosed  to  us 
of  the  immortal  life  beyond  is  that 
of  worship.  Intellectual  power  is 
great  in  this  world:  from  the  mind 
proceed  all  the  great  ioventions  by 
which  we  have  accumulated  com- 
fort round  us,  and  a  large  share  of 
the  lovely  things  which  embellish 
our  lives;  but  intellect  itself  is,  in 
its  way,  a  cold  material  tyrant,  of 
its  very  nature  unequal,  despotic, 
often  uujust  It  may  be  a  Moloch 
or  a  Baal,  as  readilv  as  an  Apollo 
or  Jupiter.  Its  bonoage  is  as  hard 
and  arbitrary,  and  often  more  kill- 
ing, than  the  bondage  of  external 
force.  It  is  a  heathen  idea  which 
elevates  this  majestic  quality  into 
the  highest  attribute  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  Ohristianity  alone,  •  in- 
effable in  humbleness  and  exalta- 
tion, which  discloses,  as  the  chief 
object  of  human  regard,  in  God  the 
Almighty  Love,  in  man  the  moving 
heart. 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  first  duty  of 
religion  to  provide  for  that  part  of 
man  which  still  in  its  decadence 
bears  the  most  universal  mark  of 
divinity?  Teaching  for  the  mind, 
worship  for  the  heart;  but  worship 
always,  and  under  all  circumstances 
—teaching  only  as  often  as  possible, 
and  when  it  is  to  be  had.  This 
seems  the  true  ground  of  Ohristian 
services.  We  can  command  all  that 
it  is  possible  to  provide  for  the 
more  essential  devotions  —  fit  ex- 
pression, solemn  time  and  place ; 
true  fervour  and  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
of  course,  we  cannot  provide;   but 
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it  is  ia  our  power  to  order  each  a 
manner  of  worsbip  as  eh  all  call 
forth  and  exalt  the  individual  in* 
Bpiration  of  every  heart  We  can 
do  this,  not  perhaps  arbitrarily  to 
every  man  by  one  established  fom, 
bat  with  the  highest  completeness 
oompeteot  to  hnmanity,  and  with 
charity  for  as  many  forms  as  there 
may  be  prayerfhl  sonls.  Bot  we 
cannot  command  the  faenlty  of 
preaching.  So  long  as  we  insist 
upon  liaviog  trained  and  educated 
ministers  carefully  prepared  for 
that  special  profession,  we  most 
make  op  our  minds  that  many 
must  be  inevitably  found  among 
their  number  not  capable  of  preach- 
ing. We  cannot  cast  them  back 
after  their  toil  and  study;  we, 
will  not  be  content  to  accept  men 
untrained,  who  have  discovered 
their  vocation  too  late.  Must  we^ 
then,  go  on  as  we  are  now  doing, 
insisting  upon  the  sermon,  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  it  will  in 
many  cases  be  nothing  but  a  tedium, 
and  in  some  a  positive  injury?  or, 
can  we  so  hr  modifj^  our  prevail* 
ing  customs  as  to  omit  this  Sunday 
necessity  frotn  our  services,  and  re* 
distinguish,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  office  of  priest  or  pastor  from 
that  of  preacher?  There  are  cases, 
no«doubt,  in  which  the  bad  sermon 
would  be  received  gladly,  as  '^  better 
than  none ; "  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  much  dissatisuction  and 
uneasiness  prevails  throughout  the 
country  upon  this  importent  sub- 
ject Men  complain  that  the  ser- 
mon is  too  long,  who  listen  with 
equanimity  to  a  longer  lecture  or 
speech  —  they  suggest  the  shorten- 
ing, the  altering,  of  the  unescap- 
able  discourse  —  they  try  to  persuade 
their  clergyman  and  themselves 
that  if  he  would  but  change  bis 
method  they  could  listen,. —  but  all 
these  are  superficial  expedients. 
Nothing  will  confer  the  power 
which  nature  baa  denied.  Let  us 
be  content  that  the  honest  priest 
who  cannot  preach  should  not 
preach.  Let  us  make  provision 
for  our  own  deliverance  and  his. 
Such  an    arrangement  would    save 


mnch  aggravation,  exasperation,  and 
fisitigae  on  both  sides^  and  it  would 
leave  our  eais  all  the  more  open 
for  true  instruction^  wherever  it 
may  be  procurable;  while  at  the 
same  time,  our  birthright  as  Chri»» 
tians  and  members  of  the  Gharch 
would  remam  undiminished  —  which 
is  not  the  privilege  of  bearing  ser- 
mons but  qf  worshipping  Gk)d. 

Let  us,  any  how,  more  and  more 
clearly  recognise  the  hi^h  iodispeDS- 
able  character  of  this  privilege.  Not 
preaching,  but  prayer  has  endeared 
the  Ohnrch  of  England  to  the  vast 
family  of  her  children  —  not  preach- 
ing, but  prayer  binds,  with  an  at- 
tachment not  to  be  shaken  bv  reason 
or  even  by  scepticism,  the  heart  of 
the  Roman  Oatholic  to  bis  com- 
munion.  To  exalt  worship  above 
instruction  is  only  to  acknowledge 
the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  hu- 
man intelleet,  which  is  limited  oo 
every  side,  and  distributed  with  the 
most  wonderful  inequality,  is,  great 
though  it  may  be,  less  important 
to  life,  less  ethereal  in  nature,  far- 
ther off  from  Qod  than  the  human 
heart,  which  partakes  the  nature  of 
the  ioBnite,  and  b  capable  of  un- 
speakable longings.  We  wateh  with 
anxious  eyes  every  eflfort  to  make 
this  institution  more  perfect — to  em- 
brace more  widely  the  mass  of  men 
who  may  all  worship  together,  what- 
ever they  may  conclude  about  the 
teaching  —  and  to  elevate  the  act  of 
worship  to  the  highest  place.  No 
teaching  can  satisfy  so  many  wants, 
meet  so  many  neoessities,  provide 
so  completely  for  the  necessities  of 
the  soul ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  for  every  church,  and  especially 
for  the  o6e  now,  with  boldness  bat 
doubtfulness,  making  its  first  step 
in  this  direction,  it  will  be  better  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Psalm- 
ist to  be  glad  to  go  up  to  the  house 
of  God  to  worship  with  them  that 
keep  holy  day,  thian  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  any  number  of  possible  or 
impossible  Ghimaliels,  accepting 
the  meagre  substitute  of  a  sermon 
instead  of  this  inalienable  privi- 
lege and  necessity  of  all  Chridtaan 
souls. 
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{OmU^u^  and  0nd4d,) 


Tbi  pieeepi  that  basineH  iboald 
B0f«r  be  ftUowed  to  interfere  with 
jimnn  OQght  to  be  the  fonnda- 
tioo  of  the  toorisi's  faith;  bnt  it  if 
BO  hercf^  to  ny  that  be  ehonld  oe- 
doloofliy  ooosider  how  be  oao  tora 
\m  traveUiag  to .  best  aoooant  in 
maog  homan  life^  deriving  a  rich 
iiflsx  ci  new  imfirenioot,  and  car- 
lyiog  away  with  him  the  greatest 
poMle  amount  of  practical  know- 
iedge  aboat  stvange  places,  to  be 
nauoated  over  and  eompare^  with 
kb  practical  knowledge  aboat  home 
^or  these  are  the  exciting  reorea- 
tiooi  of  the  traveller— the^  are  the 
ptesBarabte  retnm  for  his  invest' 
neoti  m  ihtigoe  and  expense,  and 
the  elements  of  enjoyment  which 
ooofer  an  indescribable  nest  and 
Koae  of  felieitoas  vitality  on  Uie 
ncttion  ramble.  Yet  how  to  make 
the  best  in  this  way  of  any  one's 
dJBjvMable  time  is  a  problem  mnch 
ofteoer  disensKd  than  solved.  Some 
people  eat  the  knot  at  once  by  the 
filed  principle  of  taking  all  the 
■ghts  in  their  wav,  bmunin}^  at 
the  Boet  wooderfbl,  and  broMon- 
log  down  gradoally  to  the  oom- 
Boner  thorooghihretf  of  lif& 

I  ebcerely  pity  those  who,  in  the 
pvsoit  of  this  spirit,  can  find  no- 
thing to  emoy  in  travelling  bat  the 
theatres,  the  oonoerts,  and  other 
poblie  amosemeats  designed  to  vary 
the  bamdrnm  monotony  of  life  to 
the  sative  inhabitants  of  tHe  towns 
where  they  are  held.  It  seems  to 
■e,  that  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  a 
town  hahablted  by  a  strange  people 
7- to  peep,  not  too  impertinently, 
into  their  honsss — to  watch  how 
th^  biTf  and  sell  and  oondoet  their 
other  sffidrs-*  to  notice  pecaliarities 
is  their  eostome  or  oostoms  or  re- 
eiestioiis— to  individnalise  charaO" 
ten  and  eneelal  people  among  them, 
sod  look  ttHo  thepeealiarities  which 
teperale  these  from  others ;  it  seems 
to  me^  I  say,  that  this  is  a  means  of 


eeeing  a  more  vivid,  animated,  and 
absorbing  seqeence  of  scenes  than 
ever  were  performed  on  any  staga 
It  is  here,  indeed,  that  true  ex- 
citing novelty  is  to  be  foand ;  while 
the  stage  carries  with  It  the  conven« 
tional  turaditions  of  the  placer's  craft 
all  the  world  over,  and  is  only  a 
plaoe  where  yon  lose  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  advantages  of  being 
abroad  by  finding  that  yoa  are  in 
some  messnre  at  home.  And  hence 
it  is  that  I  have  nothing  bat  com- 
.pession  for  those  who  are  driven 
m  their  travels  to  each  sonrces  of 
enjoyment,  becanse  they  evidently 
gain  no  acceesion  of  happiness  by 
having  moved  over  a  few  baodredls 
of  nnles,  hot  are  dependent  on  the 
same  apparatns  of  enjoyment  which 
they  lean  on  in  their  own  prosaio 
homes.  To  people  so  thoronghl^ 
mnddy-minded,  a  fine  poetic  senti- 
ment woald  be  a  pearl  cast  before 
swine;  bat  to  others  of  a  higher 
tone  of  feeling,  who  are  led  by  bad 
example  to  prefer  the  seeiog  of  spe- 
cial sights  among  a  strange  people 
to  the  seeing  of  the  people  them- 
selveSy  I  woqM  refer,  as  a  prettily- 
tnrned  precept  to  take  things  gently, . 
theoooplet — 

"(tti,  h^plnctBl  bow  far  w«  flee 
Thy  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee.'* 

It  has  been  said  by  some  who 
acknowledged  the  ntter  waste  of, 
time  and  labour  in  goiog  abroad  to 
look  at  snob  epectscles  as  one  can 
sse  in  has  own  country,  that  the 
only  true  way  of  seeing,  and  by  see- 
ing enjoyiog,  foreign  coontries,  is 
to  '*get  into  society,"  and  live  for 
a  while  among  the  people.  It  is 
very  plaosibly  sud  of  this  view, 
that  the  ordmary  traveller  cannot 
easily  get  oat  of  the  groove  that 
has  been  made  for  bim  bv  other 
travellers  who,  on  the  right  and 
left  of  it,  have  so  coated  it  with  the 
oonventionaltsm  of  their  own  classy 
that  the  real  charsfitsr  and  oondi- 
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tion  ot  the  people  throagh  whom 
this  groove  passes  are  coocealed 
from  sight.  This  is  true ;  and  yet 
in  society  yoa  may  be  but  one  de- 
gree better  ofif —  that  is  to  say,  yoa 
may  become  .^cqaainted  with  one 
form  of  social  life  where  there  are 
fifty.  We  can  easily  infer,  from  oar 
own  coontry,  what  it  is  to^  get 
among  a  set — how  thoroughly  it  is 
^pt  to  obliterate  any  appreciation  of 
the  general  condition  of  oar  varied 
popalation  which  the  stranger  might 
have  imbibed,  even  from  merely 
reading  books  aboat  ns.  A  traveller 
among  us  taking  away  with  'him  the 
impressions  of  the  special  circle  in 
which  he  may  have  moved,  and 
knowing  nothing  farther,  might 
easily  imbibe  the  notion  that  Eng- 
land consists  entirely  of  qaakers 
and  vegetarians,  that  there  is  no 
religion  in  Scotland  bat  high  apos- 
tolic Episcopacy,  and  that  th^  Irish 
are  a  nation  of  resolute  Presby- 
terians. There  are  few  people  who 
cannot,  were  they  to  think  over 
their  experience,  remember  in- 
stances where  strangers  among  as 
have  so  helplessly  gravitated  to  the 
centre  of  some  circle,  that  their  no- 
tion of  the  coantry  at  large  has  been 
thns  exceptional ;  and  we  see  the 
effect  of  snob  disturbing  iofloences 
in  all  the  books  written  about  us. 

To  be  in  good  society  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  any  one,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad  ;  but  it  is  denied 
to  many  a  worthy  and  respectable 
man  in  his  own  coantry,  and  is  a 
still  more  difficalt  thing  to  achieve 
among  strangers,  notwithstanding 
a  common  soperstitioo  of  the  road, 
that  a  trne-born  Britain  is  received 
all  the  world  over  as  a  sort  of 
heaven-born  aristocrat — entitled  to 
social  equality  at  least  with  every 
one  be  sees,  if  not  to  such  a  general 
superiority  as  is  averred  in  tjnose 
lines  of  Gddsmitb,  which  some- 
bow  seem  to  vibrate  between  the 
sablime  and  the  ridienloos, 

**  Pride  In  each  port,  defiance  in  each  eye. 
I  see  the  lords  of  noman  kind  pan  by.^' 

Oar    friend,    there,    from    Birming- 
ham, with  whom  we  have  had   an 


instructive  talk  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  —  who  seems  extremely 
alarmed  lest  the  attentions  of  that 
dingy  foreigner  shoald  bring  him 
in  K>r  a  qaestionable  acqaaiotaoce 
—  he,  despite  the  brilliant  gloss  of 
his  hat  and  boots,  and  the  anqoes- 
tionable  bullion  of  that  watch- 
chain,  and  the  genaineness  of  his 
diamondstqds,  has  never  had  the 
faintest  glimpse  of  good  society  in 
bis  own  country,  nor  has  he  any 
more  chance  of  inixing  with  it  than 
of  taking  his  bottle  of  lachrymie 
with  the  Pope,  or  his  pipe  with 
the  Saltan  of  Turkey.  ^nd  this 
is  quite  well  known  to  the  dingy 
foreigner  at  whose  profifer  of  polite- 
ness be  is  so  alarm^ ;  and  who^  by 
reason  of  a  certain  quiet  superiori- 
ty of  manner,  as  well  as  a  cot  or 
two  on  the  left  /breast  of  his  coat, 
a  more  experienced  observer  would 
take  to  be  somebody.  Were  I  the 
director  of  that  well-fed  and  well- 
clad  countryman  of  mme,  who 
aspirates  his  vowels  and  sinks  his 
Ws,  I  would  offer  him  two  pieces  of 
advice  :  the  one,  not  to  be  afraid 
that  the  seedy,  foreign  fellow  has 
any  designs  on  his  primy-cheeked 
daughter  and  her  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when*  he  learns  that  the  foreign 
fellow  —  so  like  all  other  foreigners 
he  couldn't  'ave  thought  it — hap- 
pens to  be  a  plisrson  of  high  rank 
with  a  European  name,  I  would 
advise  him  not  to  proclaim,  when 
he  turns  to  the  brass  of  his  birth- 
place, that  his  arm  is  quite  tirad 
from  shaking  hands  with  princes 
and  dukes,  for  people  will  not 
believe  that  he  has  carried  by 
assault  in  a  month*  that  social 
standard  which  he  has  been  in 
vain  besi^ing  for  many  long  years 
at  home. 

Nor,  after  all,  is  the  traveller  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  social  scale, 
whose  eminence  is  such  that  he  never 
can  by  possibility  gel  out  of  good,  or 
at  all  events  high,'  society,  much 
more  to  be  envied.  There  must  be 
a  dreary  monotony  in  such  a  fata 
There  might  perhaps  be  good  fun 
in  acting  the  part  for  a  while — as 
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in  the  iDBtanee  of  hitn  who,  not  tiie  old  novels,  lived  in  a*perpetoal 
\mg  prepared  speoifioally  to  define  soccession  of  ezoitiog  enjoymentg. 
bn  rank  or  profession,  said  I  can  now  recall  from  very  early 
Ik  was  "an  elector  of  Middle-  boyhood  the  vision  of  a  relation, 
sex,"  and  bo  received  semi -regal  who,  beiog  then  past  eighty,  and 
hoDOors  as  an  Elector  of  the  keeping  np  customs  now  a  hundred 
Empire;  or  of  that  other,  who  vears  old,  had  jost  finished  a  five 
foQod  himself  surronnded  by  a  hundred  miles  journey  on  horse- 
mysterious  atmosphere  of  mufiBed  back.  I  looked  into  his  face  to  see 
Teoeration  wherever  he  went,  like  the  stamp  of  the  intense  enjoy- 
that  which  surrounds  a  monarch  ment  that  must  have  been  treasured 
travelling  incof^nito,  and  after  np  in  such  a  perfiMrmance,  and 
fraotie  but  vain  efforts  to  get  thought  I  distinctly  saw  it  there, 
at  the  secret  which  no  one  would  The  heavy  waggon,  too,  must  have 
admit  that  he  knew,  finding  had  its  pleasures,  less  as  a  means  of 
that  it  was  all  along  of  a  pair  of  locomotion  than  a  place  of  rest, 
boots,  which  had  been  constructed  from,  which  the  pedestrian  could 
bf  an  artist  who  enjoyed  the  title  make  his  casual  excursions, 
of  bootmaker  to  a  royal  duke,  and  Pedestrianism,  however  —  ^  pad- 
wfao  had  so  adorned  his  leather  ding  the  hoof,"  as  it  used  to  be 
with  titles  and  heraldic  devices,  as  called — is  the  true  and  ultimate  per- 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  fection  of  pleasure -travelling.  It 
boots  were  made  for  the  illustrious  is  impossible  to  recall  any  coodi- 
legs  of  his  royal  patron.  This  tion  Of  mixed  mental  and  physical 
migbt  be  an  roteresting  variety ;  but  exhilaration  higher  than  that  of 
the  continued  separation  in  some  starting  with  the  summer  dawn 
h^h  region  from  the  rest  of  man-  over  an  uninhabited  track  of  mixed 
kind^the  passing,  as  it  were,  from  mountain  and  forest  land,  when 
drawing-room  to  drawing-room  all  the  sun  Las  not  yet  dried  tne  dew, 
Ofer  Uie  world,  without  ever  de-  and  the  perfume  from  the  pine 
leeoding  to  the  basement  floor,  with  or  the  bog -myrtle  comes  freshened 
its  cellars  and  kitchens,  or  shoulder-  and  purified  through  its  watery 
log  passengers  on  the  street,  or  coating.  Like  all  the  higher'  ele- 
Diogling  in  groups  of  common  folk  ments  of  human  enjoyment,  pedes- 
VMtared  at  —  must  entail  a  heavy  trianism  deserves  careful  study  and 
borden  of  wearyness  on  him  who  attention  to  perfectionate  it,  as  the 
eodures  it  The  charm  of  vagrant  French  say ;  and  yet,  like  other 
esjoyment  is,  I  suspect,  personal  free-  blessed  things,  its  perfection  will 
dom,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  you  be  found  in  a  judicious  discovery 
most  lie  unknown ;  for  there  is  of,  and  adherence  to,  a  few  very 
something  in  particulars  of  your  simple  elementary  principles.  The 
separate  identity  beiog  known  to  first  thing  is  to  choose  your  ground ; 
those  yon  go  about  among  which  and  here  all  that  can  be  said  is — 
partakes  of  slavery.  *  make  sure  that  it  is  the  kind  of 
Of  ways  of  independent  travel-  ground  you  like,  and  not  a  dis- 
fiog,  one,  which  roust  have  had  its  trict  forced  upon  yon  by  that  mvs* 
own  special  enjoyments,  became  ex-  terioos  law  of  the  road  which  holds 
finct  before  tbie  present  generation  the  will  of  tourists  in  its  iron  gripe, 
--that  of  the  horseman.  It  had  its  If  it  really  be  that  you  love  to 
troubles,  as  all  hnman  things  have,  traverse,  the  great  plain  of  northern 
nnee  the  cavalrv  force  of  honest  Europe,  with  half-barren  fields  on 
men  going  forth  on  business  or  either  side,  and  a  straight  road 
I^easure  had  to  deal  with  an  an-  surging  with  dust,  by  all  means 
tagonist  cavalry  of  mounted  high-  indulge  yourself  in  it  to  your  heart's 
vsymeu ;  but  probably  this  only  content ;  so  also  if  you  are  fond 
gate  aest  to  the  life  frequenters  of  of  a  coal  and  iron  district,  where 
tbe  road,  who,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  springs  run  ink,  and  a  hundred 
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fonaoeB  in  fall  blast  tbrow  their  ik»  Alps ;  but  'ibe  district  has  its 
dusky  curtain  between  yon  and  blots.  Chief  of  these  is  the  sad 
the  snn ;  or,  a^in,  by  way  of  abaodonment  of  peraonal  freedom 
.variety,  yon  choose  a  raised  dyke  to  wluch  one  is  sabjected.  Yon  are 
with  watery  plains  of  flat  Dnteh  in  a  land  where  e?ery  hnmao  being 
polder  on  either  side,  where  lit es  by  showing  the  stranger  about ; 
oonotless  cows  are  browsing  with  it  is  the  territory  of  a  vast  corpora- 
their  tails  stack  in  the  air,  and  the  tion  of  showteen,  who  are  deter^ 
landscape  is  bounded  on  either  side  mined  to  transact  businesB  with 
by  two  eonbanked  canals,  —  talre  every  one  who  enters  it  If  you 
Tonr  own  way  by  aU  means.  If  it  ask  that  peasant,  who  profiMeB  to 
be  the  tourist's  taste  to  peramba-  be  engrosBed  in  his  bay,  whether 
late  such  regi<ms  it  is  well ;  out  what  the  right  or  the  left  band  paUi 
sooDStimes  happens  is,  that,  from  leads  to  the  Lanterbranen,  you  fiod 
want  of  circnssspectness  or  igncMr-  that  you  have  engaged  a  sort  of 
anoe  of  physical  geography,  he  valet  for  some  uDknown  period, 
makes  a  bad  investment  of  his  Nay,  with  no  such  excuse^  a  stout 
holiday,  by  alighting  on  the  ground  native  will  select  you  for  his  victim. 
th|it  does  not  a£ford  him  real  enjoy-  The  road  is  open  to  him  as  well  as 
ment.  The  southern  Englishman,  to  vou ;  he  may  walk  side  by  side 
for  instance,  aiguing  from  the  full  with  yon  —  nor  can  you  stop  his 
foliage  clustering  o?er  his  own  mouth  if  he  chooses  to  insist  on 
porch,  may  suppose  that  a  vine  pointfog  out  to  yon  the  promiDent 
country  is  a  world  of  the  •  sante  objects  of  interest  on  the  way; 
loxuriciitas  greeo,  with  cool  recesses  and  when  at'  last  he  maintains  that 
and  shady  avenues,  whereas  be  you  have  taken  him  into  your  em* 
vrill  probably  find  himself  in  a  ployment,  and  you  desire  to  refer 
narrow,  hot,  dusty  lane  between  two  the  matter  to  a  magistrate,  you  are 
blasiog'hot  high  walls  ;  and  if  he  directed  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
oUmb  one  of  them  for  a  relTeslung  at  which  the  defendant  serves,  who 
peep  beyond,  he  will  look  into  a  finds  that  appearances  are  against 
stony  terrace,  where  rows  of  lum-  you,  and  deci(tes  accordingly.  Eveiv 
pish  sticks  are  entwined  with  scarce-  common  cattle -gate  yon  pass  u 
iy  perceptible  green  twi^s,  while  a  opened  by  a  mob,  who  all  claim  a 
heap  of  hot  dry  stones  is  gathered  share  in  the  rew«rd  appropriate  to 
round  the  roota  that    important   service^     Ob,  hor- 

Of  course  the  great  staple  of  all  rible  1  on  the  brink  of  that  preci- 
pedestrian  enjoyments  and  exploits  pice  see  two  men  stroffgUng  with 
IS  the  Alpv.  In  the  Oberiand  cir*  each  other  in  mortal  conflict  1 
cumstances  have  made  walking  the  Don't  be  alarmed,  they  are  only 
fashionable  canon,  and  so  potent  is  exhibiting  to  the  stranffer  the 
it,  that  there  one  may  occasionally  national  accomplishment  of  wrcst- 
encounter  a  feX  member  of  our  ling — presently  they  will  come  for 
stiff  and  decorous  classes,  disguised  tbeir  money.  Ton  get  sudi  a 
m  blouse^  straw  hat,  and  green  veil,  ^rt  that  you  nearly  tumble 
with  a  long  Alpen-stock  to  leap  into  the  gorge  from  the  dis- 
the  crevasees  withal ;  the  whole  charge  of  a  cannon  close  to  your 
making  a  metamorphosis  which  is  ear,  the  roar  of  which  reverberatos 
very  amssiog  to  bis  family,  and  among  the  rocks  like  the  discharge 
still  more  to  himself,  sinee^be  feels  of  a  park  of  artillery.  While  you 
donbtB  of  his  own  identity,  and  are  trying  to  ke^  down  your  in- 
wonders  whether  he  really  is  that  dignation  at  this  malicious  trick, 
worshipful  alderman  or  very  rever-  you  find  that  you  are  expected 
end  dean  whkh  he  had  been  wont  to  to'  pay  for  it,  for  it  was  done  for 
consider  himself  at  home.  your  especial   benefit.     Then  comes 

I  owe  the  reccollection  of  many  de-  a  string  of  croaking  girls,  singing 
lightfttl  days  to  wanderings  among   that    horrid   *  Banz    dec    Yaches.' 
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Further  <id  lUods  a  big  fellow 
with  an  AJpioe  born  to  Mtooish 
joo;  aod-T-is  it  poeeible  7 -*  be  k 
ftttttded  by  two  fall- dressed  dam- 
seb,  in  tbe  Drury  Lane  ooBtame  if 
SiriBB  peneuita,  performing  for  yoar 
teoefit  on  mosical  glaaeei.  Tbe 
nae  spirit,  wben  it  can  get  do 
Uglier  ntteranoe,  vents  itself  in 
children  bolding  oat  wild  straw- 
beiries  in  tbeir  dirty  bands,  or 
even  a  ooaraion  flower  or  two  —  a 
pnetioe  wbiob  Byron,  snrely  not  ex- 
'  peeling  credit  for  simplicity,  speaks 
ofas 

**  Peasant  girls  with  deep-blue  eyes. 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers.** 

One  may  get  rid  of  this  torture 
by  lfla?iDg  tbe  established  toaring- 
groQod.  I  ba?e  foand  that  by  so 
ttople  a  measore  as  crossing  the 
Qfiiasei  and  going  down  tbe  ?alley 
of  tbe  Bbone  —  wbicb,  for  some  oo- 
calt  reason,  toorists  were  not  nnder 
an  obligation  to  '*  do  "  —  I  was  entire- 
ly free  from  tbe  tormenting  swarm 
io  tbe  Oberlaod.  Bat  tbe  affair 
anoaes  another  and  more  serious 
aspect  Of  course^  it  is  not  in 
homaa  natare  for  a  person  to  fr&> 
qoeat  a  oonntry  and  avoid  seeing 
aoine  types  of  ita  most  remarkable 
aoeoery.  Bat  this  cannot  be  acoora- 
pli^bed  in  tbe  Alps  or  other  Snowy 
ruges  without  assistance,  and  the 
trailer  must  subject  himself  to 
tbe  humiliation  of  taking  an  occa- 
■iooal  guide.  I  say  bomiliation, 
because  it  is  a  real  abandonment 
for  the  time  of  civil  liberty.  One 
has  not  employed  a  servant,  but 
has  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
a  master,  who  bids  him  do  this, 
and  he  doetb  it-* go  there,  and  be 
geetb.  Tour  thoughts,  even,  are 
not  your  own,  for  be  will  speak  to 
you ;  and  if  he  do  not  excite  in  you  a 
Bjuipatbetic  response  to  his  separate 
tboi^bts^  be  will  at  all  events  drag 
JM  away  from  yoar  own  by  rous- 
iog  jour  indignatk>n.  fle  becomes 
jour  ioatmotor  too,  for  tbe  tiooe 
being,  in  archaeology,  if  not  also  in 
geal^  and  botany.  Would  the 
ma«k  tourist  think  of  sending  bis 
sou  to  a  lubberly  peasant  or  a  vagap 
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bond  hanfler-on  at  an  Inn  to  have . 
him  taoebt  science?  Yet  such  is 
the  spell  with  which  he  becomes 
besetted,  that  he  puts  himself  — a 
man  past  middle  age,  perhaps^  to 
school  with  precisely  such  a  person, 
to  be  instructed  in  some  of  tbe 
most  delicate  and  difficult  depart-, 
ments  of  knowledge,  and  imbiber 
all  be  is  told  with  an  implicit  reli- 
ance which  he  would  not  bestow  on 
tbe  works  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  the  age,  in  the  freedom  of 
bis  own  elbow-chair.  He  who  has 
ever  bad  the  fortune  to  bear  mem- 
bers of  this  class  explaining  to 
foreigners  the  objects  with  which 
be  is  familiar  at  home^  may  estimate 
what  amazing  and  preposterous 
nonsense  he  is  liable  to  be  told  by 
guide,  commisaiooer,  or  cicerone  in 
foreign  parta  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed by  simple  souls,  that  these 
men  are  the  depositories  of  the  old 
traditions  of  their  districts.  Tradi- 
tions! Nonsense.  Such  things  dis- 
appear wherever  books  circulate  or 
f»iaces  become  spoken  of  in  print., 
n  these  the  oral  tradition  becomes 
only  a  bad  version  of  tbe  best 
history  or  poem  relating  to  tbe 
district.  At  Loch  Katrine  you  are 
now  told  the  whole  story  of  the 
Lady  of  tbe  Lake  as  a  local  legend 
founded  on  fact;  in  Carlisle  they 
show  yon  the  dungeon  where  Fergus 
M'lvor  was  chained  ;  and  in  Leip- 
zic  one  may  see  tbe  cellar  where 
Mephistopheles  drew  various  kinds 
of  wines  out  of  the  table  with  his 
gimlet 

Having  said  my  malison  against 
him,  I  must  admit  tbe  necessity  of 
the  guide  to  some  features  of  Swiss 
scenery.  One  might  manage  several 
of  the  passes  and  the  tops  of  some 
considerable  bills  without  him,  but 
he  becomes,  to  the  stranger,  neces- 
sary on  tbe  glacier.  I  fed  it  yet  — 
the  bitter  humiliation  with  whjph, 
after  having  tried  gkciers  in  the 
Grindelwald  and  Grimsel  with  no 
profitable  result,  and  got  a  fright 
at  tbe  sonroe  of  the  Khone,  I  was 
reduced  to  the  humiliation  of 
taking  an  attendant  across  the 
Mont  Blanc  gUMiers  to  that  rock 
15 
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.spotted  with  tbowy  licheiM  which  may  not  achieve  more  feedom  of 
18  termed  the  Jardin,  A  goide  is  foot  and  thoroagh  eojoyment  id 
Id  fact  as  Deceeeary  on  the  glacier  regioDs  lees  illastrioaa.  .  Be  will 
as  a  pilot  on  an  onknowo  eea,  and  find  a  rich  varietj  of  broken 
from  the  same  cause  —  the  existence  ^nntry  and  many  noble  precipices 
of  snoken  rocks.  These  make  reefs  even  in  the  Jara ;  bat  it  is  bard  to 
and  breakers  in  the  one  case ;  in  the  go  to  Switzerland  and  not  reach 
other  they  interrupt  the  uniform  the  Alps.  The  district  of  the  Seven 
progress  of  the  glacier,  snd  create  Mountains  is  available  considerably 
those  terrific  chaotic  jumbles  of  nearer  home;  and  though  the  rocks 
spike  and  precipice,  which,  were  facing  the  Rhine  show  a  hard,  dry, 
you  gc'tting  within  any  of  them  wine  country,  it  is  seamed  with 
unguided,  would  fieel  so  utterly  forest  defiles  which  .make  pleasant 
beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  Then  walking  -  ground.  Still  better  is  the 
the  changes  are  so  quick  and  ter-  district  which  includes  the  Yosges 
rible.  A  tavarmenie  or  snow-storm  and  the  Odenwald.  Mountains,  ra- 
sweeps  over,  and  in  a  few  minutes  vines,  and  forests,  and  a  good  supply 
there  is  a  treacherous  covering  on  of  castellated  ruin?,  complete  the  re* 
those  deep  crevasses  which  you  have  quisites  of  a  good  rambling  country 
been  vainly  endeavouring  to  see  to  for  the  moderately  ambitious  —  a 
the  bottom  of.  Over  the  ISeld  of  '' second  -  class "  touring  district^  ac- 
snow  where,  in  the  hot  sunshine,  cording  to  the  phraseology  with 
we  have  walked  knee -deep  in  slush,  which  the  railway  train  has  every- 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  has  where  driven  out  the  old  d^rees 
passed,  and  on  a  sudden  it  is  me-  of  comparison  as  it  has  driven  oat 
tamorphoeed  into  a  crust  of  glit-  the  old  coaches, 
tering  slippery  ice.  In  the  morning.  The  scenery  on  the  Upper  Elbe, 
as  you  pass  upwards,  yon  may  another  of  these  petty  touring  dis- 
notice  a  ball  of  quarts  basking  in  tricts,  derives  importance  and  in- 
the  sun,  and  melting  a  small  circular  terest  from  being  the  first^  scene  of 
orifice  round  it  in  the  ice  :  while  natural  picturesqueness  encounter- 
you  are  absent  the  cavity  increases,  ed  by  the  traveller  passing  west- 
until  the  vsgrant  melted  waters  on  ward  across  the  great  dreary  plain 
the  surface  of  the  glacier  find  it  of  Northern  Eorope  —  the  most  ad- 
out,  and,  tumbling  in,  break  through  vanned  headland,  as  it  were,  looking 
to  the  caverns  below  ;  and  so  it  out  from  Central  Europe  over  the 
comes  to  pass  that  the  wanderer,  vast  sea  of  Pand  that  lies  between 
whose  eyes  feasted  at  morn  on  a  it  and  the  Ural  chain.  This  dis- 
small  bowl,  of  a  cerulean  blue  so  pure  trict,  known  as  the  Saxon  and  the 
and  clear  as  no  artist  ever  fashioned  Bohemian  Sehweitz,  is  dear  to  the 
in  the  finest  Bohemian  glass,  when  recollection  of  many  a  one  who  io 
he  looks  for  it  at  eve  sees  a  ghastly  the  old  waggon  dajs  had  to  endure 
chasm,  into  which  a  roaring  torrent  the  long  monotony  of  the  flat  road, 
finds  its  way  far  down  beyond  the  It  is  different  now,  perhaps,  when 
stretch  of  human  eyesight  into  the  the  traveller  remembers  only  .the 
dark  and  rugged  vaults  of  the  various  lively  cities  of  Northern 
glacier.  Such  and  fifty  other  shift-  Germany,  as  the  sUges  in  a  rapid 
mg  phenomena  put  the  glacier  passage  through  an  unnotioeable 
beyond  the  safe  handling  of  the  level  country,  with  very  easy  gra- 
sel{- relying  pedestrian;  and  it  is  dients  indeed  between  them, 
therefore  necessary  that^  while  he  is  Altogether  this  district  is  a  very 
at  work  so  ambitious,  he  should  avMilable  one,  and  I  desire  to  men- 
abandon  his  liberty,  and  put  him-  tion  —  lest  I  should  forget  it,  in  my 
self  into  the  hands  of  a  professional  enthusiasm,  when  I  get  a  little  far- 
adviser.  ther  — that  there  may  be  had  in 
Thus  it  becomes  a  matter  for  the  Dresden,  and  in  many  other  places 
rambler's   consideration  whether   he  besides,  for  aught  I  know   to  the 
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eootruy,  vibe  most  woDderfal  print-  same  limUed  extent  in  Europe  af- 
ed  goide,  half -book,  balf-map,  to  fords  90  distinct  a  type  of  the  f^reat 
this  corioDS  region  for  the  sum  of  geological  groopn,  ansio^,  as  it  is 
lixpeDce  sterling.  It  calls  itself  said,  at  snch  awfully  distant  eras, 
'Wefcvteiser  darch  Dresden  nnd  into  which  the  wprld  Is  divided  by 
die  Sft^hsiohe  Schweiz  —  ein  Ratbge-  the  adeptii.  It  has  often  been  re- 
bcr  fur  Reisende ;'  *  Qnlde  through  marked  that  the  name  of  Saxon 
Dresden  and  the  Saxon  Switzerland  Switzerland  is  inapt,  and  likely  to 
•—an  Adfiser  for  Travellers.'  It  be  disappointing,  as  raising  the  ex- 
folfils,  by  BO  many  clever  expressive  pectation  that  in  this  petty  district 
woodents,  the  promise  in  the  title-  one  shall  find  anything  on  the  same 
ptge  to  give  sixty -six  illustrations  scale  as  the  great  backbone  of 
of  the  scenery  and  buildings.  It  Europe.  Bur.,  rather  curiously,  the 
has  several  maps  and  tables  of  dis-  great  geological  features  of  Bwitzer- 
taooee,  with  time  -  tables  aNo  of  land  are  here  repeated.  Around, 
the  railway  trains  and  steamboats,  we  have  the  primitive  and  later 
This  feature  shows  that  the  work  eruptive  rocks,  as  in  the  Aipioe 
most  be  kept  parallel  with  the  Utest  chain  ;  while  in  the  centre  the 
arrangements,  like  other  time  •  tables,  scenery  is  formed  by  broken  masses 
aod  that  it  must  have  an  extensive  of  the  sedimentary  or  stratified  de- 
sile  —  in  fact,  an  immense  circula-  posit^  just  as  in  the  Jura.  The 
tioo  must  be  necessary  to  enable  it  chief  antagonism  between  the  two 
to  be  produced  with  any  remunera*  is'  in  their  proportions,  for  the 
tioo,  for  I  have  still  to  mention  its  eruptive  mountains  which  repre- 
more  remarkable  item  of  insrruc-  sent  the  Alps  are  here  on  a  very 
UoD.  This  consists  of  a  sort  of  humble  scale,  while  their  sedtmen- 
bftiloon  -  view  or  elevation  -  map  of  tary  neighbours  rival,  if  they  do  not 
the  district.  It  is  the  best  imita-  excel,  the  Monster  Thai  —  the  most 
tioo  of,  and  substitute  for,  a  raised  capricious  and  eccentric  of  the  cuts 
model  9f  a  mountain  district  that  through  the  Jura ;  and,  indeed,  these 
I  ever  saw  on  fl«t  paper.  It  af-  two  pieces  of  scenery  have  a  won- 
fords  an  infinitely  m  >re  distinct  derful  resemblance  to  each  other, 
Dotion  of  the  specialities  of  the  arising  from  identity  of  raw  ma- 
diatrict   than   onr  Ordnance   maps ;    terial. 

hot  of  course  the  artist  in  this  oa^e  The  mountain  group  of  the  Elbe, 
was  not  responsible  for  scientific  in  fact,  makes  in  itself  a  complete 
accuracy  .of  mensuration,  but  might  cosmogony.  To  get  easily  thruugh 
have  recourse  to  every  device  that  all  its  8tHge«,  you  have  only  to  start 
ooald  give  prominence  and  specific  with  the  kind  of  axiom  that  the 
form  to  the  crowd  of  objects  which  globe  was  at  one  time  a  molten 
be  bad  to  bring  forward ;  and  I  mass,  whirling  about  in  space,  and 
question  much  if  he  was  restrained  getting  itself  graduAlly  rounded  be^ 
by  trigonometrical  accoracy,  per-  fore  its  surface  cooled.  A  thin  crust 
flpective,  or  any  other  scientific  of  primitive  rock  at  last  gathers 
code.  There  have  long  been  similar  over  it;  winds  and  waters  and  other 
foreshortened  charts  of  the  Rhine  elemental  detritants  rubbing  on 
sceoery,  bat  not,  to  my  eye,  with  this  hard  rarface  for  thousands  — 
nearly  the  same  fulness  and  clear-  or,  shall  we  say  millions  —  of  years, 
0688  of  effect ;  but  this  may  arise  scrape  it  away  in  dust  or  sand, 
from  the  less  practicable  character  which  forms  at  last  a  sort  of  paste 
of  the  scenery.  on  the  surface.    Meanwhile,  so  IHtle 

The  '  Wegweiser '  will  give  the  progress  has  been  made  in  the  in- 
traveller  a  general  notion  of  the  ternal  cooling,  that  anywhere  here 
geological  character  of  the  district,  or  there  on  the  surface  an  ermtic 
if  be  have  not  mastered  this  from  spurt  or  bubble  of  molten  matt<'r 
more  authentic  sources.  And'  in-  may  belch  up  through  the  thin 
devd   no    district    perhaps    of   the  soperfioial  paste.    So  it  came  to  pass 
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here.  Yoa  can  figure  the  whole 
thing  by  snppoeing  the  body  of  an 
appte-pie  boiltng  thronith  the  croet 
The  erratic  monel  will  pitch  the 
doughy  snrraee  aside  on  either  hand, 
dieplfiyiDg  its  strata  horiaoDtally, 
aod  will  itself  take  ap  a  saperposi* 
tioD.  Id  the  specialty  of  the  Saxon 
Switserland  we  will  have  a  closer 
idea  of  the  reality  by  sopposing  a 
paste  made  of  starch,  burst  throngh, 
say,  by  raoltsn  glass  —  for  the  sort  of 
semi  -  crystalline  form  assumed  by 
fragments  of  starch  ip  the  sh^pe  in 
which  the  article  is  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable or  disrespectable  dealers, 
is  here  repeated  on  a  large  scale, 
and  it  is  this  pecnliarity  of  shape 
that  gives  the  eccentric  grandeur  to 
these  Saxon  rocks.  Set  a  buodle  of 
starch  sticks  befi»re  yon,  aD<l  sup- 
pose them  varying  from  one  to 
several  hundreds  of  feet  in  height, 
some  etanding  erect,  others  leaning 
over  or  across  each  other,  and  yoa 
can  easily  imagine  a  pictureeque 
scene.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
it  resembles  a  glacier  turned  into 
stone.  The  mechanism  is  nearly 
identical,  though  the  process  is 
opposite.  The  eruptive  rock  kicks 
up  against  the  sedimentary  cake  in 
the  one  case  —  in  the  other,  the  mu- 
cilaginous ice  squeezes  itself  down 
-vpOD  the  rooks  that  shatter  it 

Sorely  geology  is  the  most  ac- 
commodating of  sciences  ;  for  when 
ic  developes  any  phenomenon  which 
pozzies  one,  it  is  all  put  right  by 
establishing  a  depression  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  here,  or  a  second,  third, 
or  fourth  eruption  there,  at  reason- 
able intervals  of  a  million  years  or 
so.  Here  all  the  results  are  dis- 
tinctly before  us.  The  primitive 
rock,  to  be  sure — the  original  crust 
—  has  been  pretty  well  jostled  out  of 
sight  in  the  general  splutter,  but 
it  may  be  seen  cropping  out  in  the 
western  border  uf  the  Swiss.  Next 
come  the  shattered  masses  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  which  constitute 
the  picturesque  scenes  of  the  Snxon 
portion  of  the  range ;  and,  wander- 
ing away  into  Bohemia^  the  erup- 
tive masses  which  caused  all  the 
mischief  lift  their  conical  heads  into 


the  clonds  in  the  calm  serenity 
which  they  have  maintained  ever 
sinoe  that  long,  long  time  ago, 
when  their  red -not  molten  snrfeees 
cooled  down  by  contact  wffh  the 
passing  breeze,  and  their  .boiling 
lava  crystallised  into  basalt. 

Though  the  Bohamian  Schweitz 
is  less  astonishing  and  'Moud,"  as 
onr  gents  say,  than  the  Saxon,  yet 
I  prefer  it  as  rambling  ground. 
It  IB  not  so  popnloos  in  itself,  and 
is  less  densely  invaded  by  the  tour- 
ist population  from  without.  The 
water  flows  clear  and  bright  in 
pebbly  brooks  from  its  hard  rock?, 
instead  of  sinking  into  porons  stones 
and  sand;  and  one  walks  on  stems 
and  roots  of  trees  instead  of  a  finely- 
powdered  dust,  which  either  lies 
not  and  blinding  in  the  still  sun- 
shine, or  rises  in  overwhelming 
clouds  with  the  least  breath  of 
wind.  There  is  plenty  of  hard 
climbing  to  be  hiud,  with  recti  Ha 
worthy  of  the  exertion,  in  the  Bo- 
hemian hills.  Ascents  at  so  contin- 
udusly  abrupt  an  angle  1  do  not 
remember  to  have  anywhere  climb- 
ed;  without  the  aid* of  the  quantity 
of  underwood  with  which  tliey  are 
clothed,  the  feat  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, and  even  so  it  is  no  ore  like 
mounting  the'  shrouds  than  any 
other  exercise  in  my  experienca 
In  the  recesses  of  these  monotains 
one  may  find  pieces  of  rock  •  scenery 
which,  reached  unexpectedly  by  de- 
vious scrambling  through  the  over- 
shading  forests,  winding  through 
narrow  defiles,  give,  in  my  estimate 
of  such  mattera,  more  enjoyment 
than  the  renowned  diflb  of  the  op- 
position establishment,  which  are 
commemorated  in  all  the  guide- 
books, aod  stare  a  man  broadly  in 
the  face  for  many  many  miles  as 
he  approaches  them.  Many  of  the 
cli&  are  of  beautiful  basalt,  I 
have  seen  dusters  of  pillars  among 
them  so  slim  that  one  might  expect 
to  pick  out  a  suitable  walking-stick 
from  the  bnncb.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  condescends  to  nse  them 
as  side  -posts  on  his  imperial  roads, 
where  they  stand  from  five  to  eight 
fmt  k>ng,  or  b0|  symmetrically  poly- 
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gonl,  and  Mftai&Iy  more  limber  id 
their  proportions  tbao  Btone  pillars 
coald  be  made  by  tooliog  withoat 
gitat  rifik  of  fractare.  Near  AusBig 
I  aav  basalt  of  a  fine  cream  ooloar, 
whicb  woald  oertaioly  make  noble 
boiidiog  Btooe  —  bard,  durable,  and 
beaatifol.  The*  ()QarryiDg  of  it  ia 
the  easiest  I  ever  saw;  the  pillars, 
lying  borismtally,  have  only  to  be 
flepmted  by  a  wedge  aod^  rolled 
down  the  hill.  If  broken  trans- 
versely, tbe  frsffments  could  be 
boilt  into  walls  of  tbe  most  nniform 
Cyclopean  arcbitectore.  Tbroogh- 
oot  either  Scbweitz,  indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  enormons  and  varii^ 
bailding  materials,  whicb  the  Elbe 
sod  tbe  railways  conld  spread 
abroad  were  the  Germans  good 
bnildera.  With  tbe  exception,  how- 
ever, of  their  great  efforts  in  arcbi- 
tectore, their  boildings  are  of  a 
ooane,  nnaeemly  rubble,  which  has 
to  be  plastered  over  and  painted 
—  '^  eompo'd,"  in  short,  like  a  mlaer- 
sble  London  brick  shell,  before  it  be- 
comes presentable.  Thus  every  house 
diher  has  the  aspect  of  glossy  new- 
sees,  too  fine  foa  use,  or  of  slatternly 
and  sordid  decay. 

Wbea  tired  of  the  splitnde  of  the 
iBoaDtain  elefls,  one  can  from  tbeir 
safflmits  look  to  either  side  on  scenes 
of  active  life,  sweetened  by  distance. 
On  the  one  side  is  a  view  down 
on  the  Elbe,  peopled  by  varied  crafty 
with  tbe  castled  crag  of  the  Shrek- 
stein  on  its  opposite  bank,  looking 
exactly  like  a  commodity  imported 
firom  the  Bbine.  On  tbe  other  side, 
again,  may  be  seen  tbe  great  Bohe- 
mias ooal-fiekl  —  a  cultivated  valley, 
dotted  with  villages  and  Oriental- 
looking  churches,  their  pear-shaped 
mpolas  clear  and  red  against  the 
verdora  It  has  the  aspect  of  a 
district  possessed  of  vast  mineral 
riches,  were  there  capital  and  enter- 
priee  to  draw  them  forth.  I  was 
told  of  Beams  of  coal  thirty-feet  thick. 
The  quantity  of  waggons  seen  from 
the  b^ht,  like  black  beetles  com- 
iog  aod  going  along  the  length  of 
the  valley,  testify  that,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  clumsy  way,  its  resources 
aie  toroed  to  use ;  but  a  long,  straight, 


black  strsak  suggests  that  other 
means  are  also  available;  and  sud- 
denly, like  a  fiery-mouthed  dragon, 
a  railway  train  rushes  pist  the  black 
specks.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
in  all  this  mismanagement  of  some 
kind ;  for,  with  a  railway  available, 
the  employment  of  waggons  ia  sheer 
waste. 

Having  looked  at  these  things, 
the  wanderer,  unseen  himself,  can 
again  retire  into  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  clefts.  Here,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  Schweitzee. 
In  the  Saxon,  tbe  rocks  abstractly 
are  wonderful  things,  but  they  are 
in  many  cases  too  close  to  civilisa* 
tion  and  industry  for  enjoyment. 
You  go  over  grass  and  turnips  and 
dang  to  get  at  tbe  base  of  the  pre- 
cipice which  the  plough  must  have 
touched  in  turning.  Then,  to  be 
sure,  you  scramble  up  through  some 
dark  ravine,  *' where,  o'er  the  rock, 
the  scarcely  waving  pine  fills  the 
brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe ;" 
and  having  wound  thus  op  many 
hundreds  of  feet  with  rather  hardiah 
labour  —  will  you  believe  it !  —  you 
find  a  flat  tableland,  with  grass 
aod  turnips  and  dang  to  tbe  very 
edge  of  the  precipice;  and  there 
with  these  grisly  rocks  between  you 
and  tbe  world,  yon  are  surrounded 
by  all  the  apparatus  of  dusty  indos* 
try.  It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to 
behold  a  people  so  zealously  and 
eolightenedly  active  as  these  Saxon 
mountaineers;  but  having  left  re- 
formatories, model  lodging  •  bouses, 
and  priae  ploughing  -  matches  behind 
you  at  home,  with  all  the  other 
uniform  affairs  of  daily  life,  yon  do 
not  desire  to  find  tbeir  characteristic 
accompaniments  where  you  seek  tbe 
solitude  of  nature. 

Tbe  searcher  after  the  lonely  and 
picturesqoe  may,  however,  adjust 
his  wanderings  to  his  taste,  by  gomg 
at  once  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  rocks  —  say  the  Lilieostein  — 
and  thence  inspecting  and  studying 
the  physical  geography  of  tbe  coan- 
try.  Wherever  he  finds  the  forest- 
land  stretching  in  its  deep  green,  be 
may  know  that  be  will  nod  nnture 
and  solitude ;  for  it  is  the  virtue  of 
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treee  that,  eyen  if  planted  by  the 
hand  of  man,  when  left  alone,  they 
gradoaliy  paes,  as  they  increase  in 
bulk  and  strength,  into  the  domaio 
of  natare,  where  their  first  ancestry 
dwelt  before  onr  naked  ancestry 
glided  beneath  their  shade;  and 
especially  have  they  this  power  of 
resaming  the  condition  of  their  race 
when,  crowded  over  large  tracks, 
they  form,  as  it  were,  a  strong  com- 
bined' opposition  to  the  realm  of  art 
111  any  such  forest  -  tracks  can  be 
traced  from  the  Lilienstein  or  any 
other  of  the  chief  heights.  Keeping 
to  these,  there  is  coolness  and  shade 
and  freedom  from  dnet ;  and,  in 
whatever  manner  the  trees  may  have 
come  to  be  where  they  are,  there  is 
thorough  nature. 

How  came  it  that,  as  to  this  Lil- 
ienstein, Murray  frightens  simple 
people  by  saying  that  it  is  accessible 
*'  by  narrow  paths  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  by  (caling-1  adders  placed  against 
the  precipice  "  ?  I  went  up  on  one 
side,  and  came  down  on  the  other, 
without  finding  any  ladders,  or  any 
necessity  for  such  assistance.  Lad- 
ders there  may  be,  however,  for 
aught  I  know.  Probably  the  guides 
know  them,  like  other  mysteries  of 
the  spot,  and  may  make  their  victims 
mount  them,  to  show  bow  perilous 
the  way  is,  and  how  necessary  their 
own  protecting  strength,  courage, 
and  skill.  And  why  should  they 
nor,  poor  fellows?  It  is  the  nature 
and  the  privilege  of  all  skilful  artists 
to  exhibit  the  resources  of  their 
craft  by  seeking  out  difficulties  and 
overcoming  them.  Other  thoughts 
were,  however,  in  my  mind,  when, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  Lilien- 
stein, and  peeping  down  into  the 
narrow  clefts  —  some  so  narrow  that 
a  stout  person  might  stick  half-wa^ 
down  them  —  I  remembered  that  it 
roust  be  jast  forty  years  ago  since 
one  whose  heart  could  enjoy  all  the 
specialties  of  the  scene,  and  whose 
genius  was  able  to  convey  them  to 
the  world,  must  have  looked  abroad 
from  the  same  spot  It  will  startle 
many  a  one  into  recollections  of 
mingled  happiness  and  sadneas, 
when  I  name  John  —  or,  as  his  At* 


miliars  called  him  —  Johnny  Rnsselli 
the  author  of '  A  Tour  in  Oermany.' 
It  was  he.  indeed,  who  brought  the 
Saxon  Scnweitz  into  fashion.  The 
guide-books  still  quote  his  account 
of  the  whole,  as  at  once  the  most 
compact  and  vivid  that  they  can 
find ;  and  they  thna  render  this  part 
of  hi9  work  so  familiar  to  the  world 
—  though  the  man  himself  is  for- 
gotten, f>ave  by  those  who  knew  bis 
genial  wit  —  that  it  is  as  difllcult  to 
pick  from  it  as  from  any  piece  of 
standard  literature  an  unhackneyed 
passage.  But  perhaps  everybody  has 
not  read  this  account  of  the  cleft  be- 
hind the  great  rock  overlooking  the 
£lbe,  called  the  Bastey :~ 

'•The  Ottawalder  -  Grund  is  so 
narrow,  and  its  walls  are  so  lofty, 
that  many  parts  of  it  can  never  have 

felt  sunshine. In  one 

place  the  walls  are  not  more  than 
four  feet  asunder.  Some  huge 
blockfi,  in  their  course  from  the 
summit^  have  been  jammed  in  be- 
tween them,  and  formed  a  natural 
roof,  beneath  which  vou  must  creep 
along  above  the  brook  on  planks  if 
the  brook  be  small,  or  wading  in 
water  if  it  be  swollen ;  for  the  rivulet 
occupies  the  whole  space  between 
the  walls  in  this  narrow  passage, 
which  goes  under  the  name  of 
*Hell.'  When,  again,  from  some 
elevated  point, .  you  overlook  the 
whole  mass,  and  see  these  stiff  bare 
•rocks  rising  from  the  earth,  manifest- 
ing, though  now  disjoined,  that  they 
once  Jormed  one  body,  you  might 
think  yourself  gazing  on  the  skeleton 
of  a  perishing  world,  all  the  softer 
parts  of  which  have  mouldered  away, 
and  left  on  ly  the  naked  indestroctible 
framework.' 

Works  of  travels  are  destined 
merely  for  the  moment,  when  they 
only,  as  is  too  generally  their  me- 
thod, repeat  over  what  baa  been 
said  before  in  new  *  language,  or 
describe  isolated  personal  events 
which  give  no  impression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  of  the  country 
pKerambulated.  But  there  are  others 
that  ought  to  live  —  that  must  live, 
indeed,  if  we  would  understand  what 
the  world    was  about    at  the   time 
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when  they  were  written.  lothiscIaaB  beigbts — from  tbe  LilieDsteia  itself 
Ros-eira  'Germaoy'  deserves  to  be  — bat  tbe  stately  fortress  was  only 
ranked.  Tbere  are  many  magoifioeDt  toacbed  by  ezbaosted  shot,  like  tlie 
books  of  travel  in  the  present  day  traveller  croaching  in  tbe  l^rancbes 
which  do  not  contain  a  tolerable  per-  of  a  tree,  who  gets  a  scratch,  and 
oeotage  of  tbe  geninSy  wisdom,  know-  nothing  worse  save  tbe  fright,  from 
kdge,  and  good  taste  which  have  found  tbe  hungry  lion  below.  Bat,  alas 
room  for  themselves  in  bis  two  tiny  for  Koeoigstein  in  this  age  so  illus- 
Tolnmea.  trioos  for  rapid  advancement  in  the 

There  is  another  object  of  medi-  arts  of  destruction!  The  days  were 
tative  interest  to  detain  us  dreaming  when  such  castles  as  Edinburgh  and 
00  Lilieostein  ;  over  against  it,  on  tbe  Oarisbrodk  were  "  deemed  impreg- 
otber  bank  of  the  river,  stands  its  nable  in  war;"  they  were  connt^ 
rival  io  height  and  aspect,  Eceaig-  worthless  under  tbe  Yauban  sys- 
steia  In  that  fantastic  world  we  tern ;  and  now  they  and  tbeir  suo- 
might  take  its  indented  architec-  cessors  in  unassailable  repute  are 
tarsl-Iookiog  summit  for  a  freak  of  pretty  nearlv  on  a  par.  Dresden's 
nature — for  among  tbe  rocks  around  possession  of  her  treasures  in  art, 
there  are  many  which  have  fully  as  antiquity,  and  finery,  must  depend 
doae  a  resemblance  to  a  fortress  on  tbe  peaceful  attitude  of  Central 
boilt  with  hands — but  you  know  Europe  or  tbe  forbearance  of  con- 
this  to  be  a  place  of  strength  re-  querors ;  and  let  him  who  can  pre- 
novoed  io  war.  Its  bastions  and  diet  bow  long  the  one  will  last,  and 
enrtaios  rise  straight  up  from  tbe  when  the  other  will  dawn  upon  tbe 
precipice  scarped  to  suit  them ;  you   earth. 

can  see  that  below  is  solid  rock,  Tbere  are  waterfalls  in  tbe  Sazoo 
and  that  the  many-angled  profile  Schweitz  of  which  tbe  guides  and 
is  a  crowd  of  buildings,  but  you  innkeepers  are  proud.  I  have  seen 
caanot  trace  tbe  line  whei^e  nature's  none  of  them,  and  indeed  have  kept 
wurk  ends  and  man's  begins.  Every  sedulously  out  of  sight  of  them, 
German -Saxon  bosom  swells  with  having  been  frightened  off  by  tbe 
just  pride  on  beholding  that  national  preliminary  information  that  for  a 
palladia m,  but  it  is  a  pride  that  late  few  groscben  the  torrent  could  be 
events  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  temporarily  enlarged  for  the  benefit 
war  must  dash  with  apprehension,  of  tbe  visitor.  I  had  a  lively  recol- 
Ab  yet  it  has  been  undenled  by  cap-  lection  of  the  shock  communicated 
tore,  though  often  sorely  tried.  What  to  my  nerves  by  a  visit  to  a  dirty 
has  rendered  it  so  inestimable  to  its  driblet  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  called 
owners  and  so  coveted  by  enemies  Shanklen  China  When  its  keeper 
is,  tliat  in  troubled  times  tbe  price-  or  owner  locked  it  up  and  took  bis 
leas  contents  of  tbe  Drt^den  gallery,  fee  my  temper  got  the  better  of  me, 
and  tbe  glittering  riches  of  the  Green  and  I  could  not  help  observing, 
Taolt,  are  all  packed  up  and  stowed  that  if  bis  waterfall  were  mine  I 
away  within  Festung  Koeoigstein.  would  fiag  it  over  like  an  offensive 
This  arrangement  interfered  with  drain.  Still,  though  the  admiration 
the  fine  symmetry  of  Napoleon's  bestowed  on  this  Chine  is  a  touch- 
designs,  and  he  had  to  submit,  poor  ing  testimony  to  tbe  poverty  of 
fellow,  to  behold  a  blank  in  the  England  in  torrent  •  soenery  —  per- 
Lonvre;  where  all  tbe  other  finest  baps  tbe  most  refreshing  and*  ex- 
pictures  io  the  world  were  assembled,  bilarating  of  all  —  nature  is  tbere 
those  of  Dresden  were  wanting  to  generally  left  in  her  own  simplicity 
make  the  thing  complete.  To  add  and  poverty,  and  there  is  not  tbe  % 
to  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  artificial  manipulation  of  natural 
he  could  see  tbe  very  roof  that  scenery  which  is  often  so  odious  in 
covered  the  pictures  and  trinkets  Germany.  Tbe  Dutch,  poor  fellows, 
be  looged  so  to  possess.  Madly  be  are  to  be  excused  for  tbe  tin  mer- 
hattered  at  it  from  tbe  surrounding    maids   in    their   ponds,  tbeir   glass- 
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eocnisted  caverns,  and  Uieir  artifi- 
cial cascades  that  can  be  woand  up 
to  thaoder  away  dariog  dinnertime 
— ^they  have  not  a  part|cle  of  scenery 
but  what  tbev  manoractare ;  bat 
the  Germans  blar  tbe  finest  of  their 
wild  scenes  by  their  olamsy  domes- 
tic handling.  There  are  taverns  on 
the  tops  of  several  of  the  hills  in 
tlie  moantain- chain  of  the  Elbe. 
When  I  once  reproached^ a  native 
gentleman  with  the  existence  of  a 
tavern  on  the  top  of  the  Broken,  he 
thought  tbe  grade  of  the  edifice  was 
the  caase  of  my  reproach,  and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  not  a  tavern  bat 
a  first-class  hotel. 

In  smaller  matters  we  can  trace 
the  tendency  to  artificiality.  From 
the  trees,  for  instance,  ronnd  a  roral 
villa,  one  may  see  several  boxes 
hanging  like  gigantic  cubical  nuts; 
these  are  houses  for  birds  and  their 
nests,  having  small  entrances  which 
render  them  cat-proof.  It  is  a 
benevolent  movement,  no  doabt, 
but  in  this  country  we  would  be 
content  to  keep  the  trees  as  nature 
produces  them,  and  let  the  cat 
follow  her  instincts.  Wbetber  from 
such  artificial  means  or  from  nata- 
ral  conditions,  tbe  Germans  seem 
not  to  be  under  that  awful  devas- 
tation of  the  feathered  bipeds  which 
is  appalling  France  and  threaten- 
ing this  country,  but  seem,  indeed, 
sometimes  to  have  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  tribe  in  the  most  un- 
likely places.  I  recall  one  pleasant 
illustration  of  this.  Arriving  at 
Lehrte  junction,  I  found  I  had  to 
wait  for  my  proper  train  from  eight 
o'clock  at  night  till  two  o'clock  jlk., 
with  the  railway  platform  and  a 
few  feet  of  deal  bench  at  my  dis- 
posal. A  pleasant  prospect  this! 
but  we  discontented  mortals  some- 
times little  anticipate  what  good  is 
in  store  for  us  out  of  seeming  eviL 
When  the  darkness  had  reached  a 
certain  point,  out  burst  an  orchestra 
'  of  nightingales.  Such  a  full,  gush- 
ing, ringing  chorus  of  these  accom- 
plished musicians  it  was  never  my 
fortune  elsewheGe  to  hear.  Had  I 
been  a  crown  i^ince,  with  a  travell- 
ing theatre  at  my  disposal  to  neu- 


tralise the  tedioasness  of  the  joamey 
with,  I  could  not  have  got  up  so  sweet 
a  concert  What  was  strange  in  it 
was  the  attachment  of  the  melodious 
creatures  to  that  great  janetion  sta- 
tion, whence,  all  day  and  all  night, 
trains  are  discharged  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Europe ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
intervals  between  the  shriek  of  tbe 
whistle  and  the  rumble  and  rattle  of 
arrival  and  deparrure  that  the  mdo- 
dioos  singing  is  heard.  I  groped  my 
way  through  the*  darkness  to  quieter 
spots,  to  hear  the  singing  to  better 
effect,  but  there  was  none  of  it  among 
the  trees  away  from  the  noise  and 
glare  of  the  station. 

My  discourse  has  heretofore  been 
directed  to  tbe  benevolent  end  of 
warning  pedestrians  not  to  throw 
away  their  opportunities  of  enjoy- 
ment by  choosing  unsuitable,  groood 
for  it.  But  he  has  not  done  all  who 
has  chosen  the  right  place,  if  he  do 
not  take  to  his  work  in  a  saitnble 
state  of  preparation.  As  in  many 
other  things,  to  be  suitable,  tbe  lees 
elaborate  the  preparation  is  the  better. 
Pedestrians  with  a  complete  artienla- 
tion  of  portable  instruments  designed 
to  supply  them  with  the  elements  of 
home  comforts,  will  soon  find  them- 
selves very  unhappy  victims.  There 
is  an  ingenious  method  of  packing 
up  a  box  of  weights,  the  philosophy 
of  which  I  would  recommend  to  afi 
travellers,  whether  of  the  superior, 
meaning  the  pedestrian  order,  or  of 
the  vehicular.  The  smallest  weight, 
say  the  ounce,  is  a  solid  lump,  which 
can  be  contained  in  the  next  of 
two  ounces,  which  is  a  cup  suffi- 
cient to  receive  it,,  so  that  the  two 
together  mHke  three  ounces  —  and 
so  on  indefinitely.  The  traveller's 
raiment  should  be  on  this' principla 
With  the  exception  of  his  linen,  his 
clothing  should  be  increasabie,  not 
by  change,  but  by  addition.  It  is 
said  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when 
be  wanted  the  mlee  hunted  in  his 
study,  made  a  large  hole  in  his  door 
for  the  cat^s  accommodation,  and  a 
small  one  for  her  kittens.  This  ia 
the  blunder  committed  by  him  who 
takes  a  light  coat  for  warm  and  a 
heavy    fur    cold    weather,    instead 
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of  one  light  coat  io  wear  abote  the  only  as  salnbriotis,  but   even   cnra- 

other.  tive,  in  the  cold-water  care.    More- 

Aroid  waterproof  articles  of  every  over,   the    plaid    may    be    made    a 

Uod  and   fashion  •—  on    an    active  knapsack    of,    either    by  its   proper 

pefMQ  they  keep  in  iar   more  wet  foid^,    or   by   being   sloog   to    the 

tfaaa  they  keep  ont     Bnt  one  should  shoulder    with    a    strap    when    the 

Dot  be  afraid  of  rain ;  an  oeeasional  weather    is   warm.     Convey  log   my 

Bhower  is  refreshing  and  invigorat-  effects    in    this    manner,    however, 

iop.     How   keenly,   in    the   sandy  loose  in  the  stitcbed-up  corner  of  a 

tnclrs  by  the  Elbe,  or  among  the  plaid,  I  found  that  they  dieappear- 

'bot,  dry,  trap-rocks    of  the   Rhine,  ed  by  instalments,  in  so  much  that 

ooe  »hh«t8  for  a  Highland  or  4-lpioo  any    clever    detective    might    have 

ibower,   tryinir   in    vain    to   refresh  traced    me    by    the    droppings  —  a 

htoself,  like  King  John,   by  recall-  brush  here,  a  cfgar-case  there,  and 

log  all    its   accompaniments!     The  so  on.      A  remedy  for  this  was  to^ 

lint  iodraation  is  a  thod  on  the  hat  pack  the  whole  into  a  small  'haver-  ^ 

Aalooisbed  by  such  a  salntation  on  sack,  and  deposit  it   io    the   plaid- 

tbe    unpeopled    hill,    the     stranger  corner :  so  bulky  an  article  was  not 

tnriis  l»s    laee   upwards,    feels   the  likely  to  drop  out ;  and  if  it  did,  its 

dash  of  the  water,  and  looks  aloft  tumble  would  be  at  once  detected, 

through  a  8(^  of  transparent  eata-  Whether  he  adopt  my  favourite  plan 

net.  above  which  the  sob's  face,  but  or  no{,  I  entreat  the  pedestrian  not 

ilightly  blurred  and  distorted,  seems  to    hamper    himself  with    anything 

kogbiog  at  his  amazement,  and  all  akin   to    those    male   representatives 

uoQsd  the  hill  seems  for  the  time  of  the   old    ladies'   reticules    which 

eoTdoped   in    a    coating   of  tinfoil,  have    lately   come   into   use.     Ton 

In  five    minutes   all    stops,    as    if  will   see    a    bulky   article    of    this 

bciTn%  flood- gates  had  been  closed  kind,   which,    besides   its    own    iron 

with  a  jerk ;  the  sky  is  bright  bhie ;  jaws,  its  lock,  and  its  angular  paste- 

eveiy  1^  and   twig  flashes  in   the  board    and    leather — in    themselves 

ADO  brighter  than  if  all  the  Jewels  a  considerable    burden  —  will    carry 

in  the  worid  were  scattered  about;  nothing    more    than    a  handkerchief 

iod  from  all  the   rocks   ftow    little  and  a  pair  of  gloves.    It  is  like  the 

tmpoiary     cataracts,     over     which  dogfish,  all  Jaw  and  teeth.     Whence 

thooMods    of   tiny    rainbows   caper  this  potent  mechanism  of  security? 

ftboQt  like  frantic  fairies.  Because  it  happens  that  these  were 

The    Romans    most   aptly    called  constructed    in     imitation    of    those 

^^fSf^  impedimenta.      If    the   pe-  used   by  couriers,  which  were   con- 

deitnso   most   take    some  snperflu-  structed    for    the   security  of   large 

008  raiment  with  him  for  bad  wea-  snms  of  money  and  valuable  papers, 

tber,  he  will  find  the  common  plaid  A  pedestrian  can    carry  his  money 

or  maod   to  be   the   least   impedi-  and  watch  in  his  pockets,  and  need 

ncetal  in  weight  and  inconvenience  not  have  anything   else  in  his  cus- 

for  the  amoont  of  comfort  obtain-  tody  worth  locking  up. 
able  frrim  it    No  other  garment  is       In   the  way  Of  provisions,  it  is  a 

10  pliant  or  available  to  cover  the  good    thiog,    before    forecastiug    the 

pirt  of  the  bfKly  requiring,   for  the  wants  of  the  day,   to  have  a  hard 

time,  the  largest  amount  of  protec-  biscuit   or   two    somewhere   in    the 

^.    It  has  the  merit  of  drawing  locker  in  case  of  need ;   but  a  too 

additwoal    comfort    from    wetness;  complex  commiesariat   Is  not  to  be 

^r  a  soaked  plaid  is  a  good  noo-  commended,    and    sometimes    disss- 

coodoctor,  and  will    keep  the  cold  troas    results    have  followed    ambi- 

well  out  if  it  has  not  got  in  already,  tions    attem^^s    in     this    direction. 

There  is  neither  liable  nor  folly  in  Let  me  iflention  an  instance  or  two. 

the   legends    of    the     mountaiDeers  I    can  see,   in   shadowy  distance,  at 

nahiog  their  plaids  before  going  to  this   moment,    the  exceedingly  pru- 

M  on  tbe  moor.     The   plan  has-  dent  young  man  who,  on    the   first 

n   kter  times   been    revived,   not  outbreak  of  the  Maointqeh,  had  so 
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thoroaghly  ioFested  himself  in  this  the  beaoty  and  fashion  |to  be  seen 
textare  as  to  present  no  possible  congregated  there,  he  jerlied  agaiost 
chink  to  descending  wet  Bat  all  a  lamp-poet.  The  knock  was  not 
his  precantions  did  not  prevent  its  serious,  or  in  itself  worth  consider- 
coming  to  pass  that,  in  crossing  a  ation;  bnt  it  was  immediately  fol- 
ferry,  his  coat-tails  shoald  hang  in  lowed  by  a  sense  of  burning  beat 
the  Water.  Under  these  tails  were  near  the  vital  parts— his  whole  store 
pockets,  and  in  one  of  them  was  a  of  combustibles  had  become  ignited 
choice  box  of  seidlitz  powders.  At  into  a  small  explosive  farnao& 
the  touch  of  the  cool  water,  the  What  could  he  do?  Nothing  bat 
acids  and  alkalis  of  which  these  what,  with  great  presence  of  mind,* 
consist  fell  aqoarrelling  with  each  he  did — pull  off  his  nether  garments 
other  in  the  most  relentless  manner,  in  the  aamiriog  presence  of  all  the 
and  were  not  to  be  appeased  until,  beauty  and  fashion  which  he  bad 
like  other  belligerents,  they  had  been  so  ardently  contemplating, 
spread  the  dire  results  of  warfare  Anotlier  mishap  of  the  same 
around  them ;  and  the  consequence  kind,  rather  more  tragical  io  its 
was,  that  their  nearest  neighbours,  results,  I  cannot  resist  the  impalse 
consisting  of  cigars,  gingerbread-  to  narrate,  although  the  gentlemao 
nuts,  and  Bologna  sausages,  were  tourist  will  at  once  disclaim  ita 
chemically  combined  into  a  sort  of  relevancy  as  a  warning  example  ap- 
viscid  conglomerate  jiot  easily  de-  plicable  to  himself.  I  wish  I  coald 
scribable.  confer  on  the  incident  the  picta* 
Another  case  in  point.  All  resque  freshness  with  which  it  was 
smokers  know  how  apt  their  craft  told  to  me  by  tbe  genial  and  sc- 
are either  to  forget,  or  insufficiently  complished  author,  who  is  the  lite- 
supply  themselves  with,  the  mate-  rary  glory  of  Inverness.  It  was  is  a 
rials  necessary  for  animating  the  druggist's  shop  in  that  distiogoiebed 
doll  weed  they  delight  in  with  fire,  city  that  a  poor  wasted  sbred  of 
It  need  not  be  said  that  in  these  humanity  solicited  the  notice  of  the 
days,  when  the  art  of  ignition  has  attendants,  asking  if  they  remem- 
been  brought  to  snch  perfection,  bered  him  —  remembered  him  last 
there  is  a  greater  dependence  than  autumn  —  when  he  was  not  as  be 
there  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  of  now  appeared,  **  but  a  pig,  stroog, 
flint  and  steel  on  a  proper  provision  pretty  man."  After  some  difficalty 
of  the  necessary  machinery  being  they  recalled  to  recollection  bis 
laid  in.  Of  all  trials  of  temper,  features  and  figure,  though  both 
.  probably  there  is  none  more  over-  were  so  changed  that,  as  Scott 
whelming  than  the  position  of  the  says,  ^  the  mother  that  him  bore 
confirmed  smoker  who,  on  the  long,  might  not  have  known  her  boo." 
dreary,  uninhabited  moor,  when  His  story  was  this :  He  had  vi:»i- 
eveniog  closes  in,  and  the  clouds  ted  Inverness,  commissioned  by 
are  heavy  with  moisture,  finds  that^  the  surgeon  of  a  district  in  the 
with  abundance  of  tobacco,  he  has  Western  Highlands,  to  lay  io  for 
at  his  command '  no  means  of  pos-  him  his  winter  stock  of  medicioe. 
sible  ignition.  It  was  with  the  The  messenger,  in  bending  hu  steps 
tradition  of  such  calamities  in  his  homewards,  purchased  also  lor  bis 
mind  that  my  prudent  friend,  be-  own  consumption  on  the  journey 
fore  leaving  the  region  of  first-rate  a  stock  of  parched  peas  —  a  food 
shops,  provided  himself  with  a  large  said  to  be  nutritive,  but  not  to  be 
stock  of  new  patent  fusees,  war-  comraended  when  more  snccaleat 
ranted  to  take  fire  with  unusual  viands  can  be  obtained.  It  bap- 
facility,  and  burn  with  noprece-  pened  that  among  the  medicines 
dented  ardour.  Having  deposited  there  were  certain  boxes  of  pilU, 
this  treasure  in  a  side -pockety  i^e  and  these,  breaking,  loose,  became 
sauntered  with  a  feeling  of  security  mixed  with  the  peas.  The  cooee- 
along  a  populous  promenade,  when,  quence  was,  that  the  poor  messeo* 
his   eyes   meanwhile   occupied  with  ger   consumed  the  whole   stock  of 
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pillg  tatioed  for  the  wioter  con-  log,  as  a  little  matter  to  be  poodered 
BDoptioD  of  his  native  diBtrict-r-  over  by  the  wise  men  who  thick 
DiQcb,  doabtleas,  to  the  benefit  of  they  will  put  an  end  to  mankind's 
the  heal  lb  of  its  otlter  inhabitants,  io<la)gence8  in  stimulants  by  sop-  . 
Imt  certainly  to  the  detriment  of  pressing  a  dealer  here  and  there, 
his  own ;  though  it  might  be  argned  and  dosing  the  shops  of  others  at 
that  the  pills,  being  divided  into  certain  peculiar  hours,  that  the 
opposite  parties,  designed  to  pro-  pressure  of  this  restraint  on  drink- 
dooe  contrary  therapeutic  «fiffCts,  mg  within  doors  has  stimulated 
the  one  half  might  have  neutralised  the  market  for  the  supply  of  out- 
the  other.  doM)r  means  of  indulgence,  —  a  fact 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  manifest  to  any  student  of  our 
snj  sdvioe  to  the  tourist  or  any  shop  windows  —  a  profitable  and 
other  class  of  men*  on  the  matter  instructive  study  by  the  way  — 
of  stimulants  They  are  a  thing  of  which,  by  the  recent  rapid  increase 
vhiffa  everybody  knows  enough  for  in  the  number  of  flasks  and  other 
himself — some  not  wisely,  but  too  devices  for  self- supply,  show  that 
veil  There  la  already  too  much  that  branch  of  trade  has  got  a  de- 
Tagoe  idle  preaching  about  them,  cided  impulse  from  the  war  against 
totally  inefficacious  to  touch  hard  public* houses, 
earnest  rooted  practice.  The  tra-  On  this  topic  let  me,  as  an  ex- 
Teller  in  Northern  Germany  will  perienced  pedestrian,  ofier  jnst  one 
Dot  fail  to  contemplate  with  awe  little  bit  of  counsel.  Whatever 
the  vsst  array  of  drinking  machin-  may  be  his  habits  or  his  pleasure 
ery  for  the  barons  and  burghers  of  at  other  times,  the  wanderer,  if 
th«  middle  ages  accumulated  in  the  he  value  bis  lile,  must  deter min- 
Green  Yanlt  and  in  the  Historical  ediy  abstain  from  spirits  if  he  finds 
Mmeum  at  Dresden.  What  an  that,  from  cold  and  fatigue,  their 
etroest  affair  it  was,  to  be  sore,  with  exhilarating  influence  is  desirable, 
tfaeee  great  topers  of  the  past  I  how  even  seems  necessary,  to  stimulate 
bfisily  all  their  intellectual  faculties  him  to  further  exertion.  The  re- 
of  design  and  constructiveness  Feem  action  will  come  presently,  adding 
to  have  clustered  round  itl  Here  torpor  to  the  other  impediments  of 
we  have  cope  rude  and  grotesque,  the  poor  wayfarer;  and  if  he  yield 
others  graceful  and  symmetrical,  to  that  it  is  all  up  with  him.  Many 
Svme  are  to  pour  the  liquor  in  full  have  made  narrower  escapes  in  this 
fores  into  the  gaping  month,  others  form  than  they  have  been  conscious 
hiT6  shrewd  devices  for  protecting  of.  It  wss  in  the  cold  September  of 
the  enjoyment  by  attenuating  the  1847,  I  remember,  that  two  young 
soppiy.  Some  are  weighty  masses,  Englishmen  were  found  lying  toge- 
wkich  the  topers  must  have  ap-  ther  dead  by  the  side  of  the  road 
proaehed  like  Mohammed  going  to  from  Ballahulisb,  near  Glencoe,  lead- 
the  mountain;  others  are  airy  ing  over  the  Black  Mount  It  was 
playthings,  made  for  tossing  off  thought  a  strange  coincidence 
and  waving  in  the  air.  They  are  that  two  should  have  fallen  toge- 
of  all  possible  classifications  save  ther,  but  nothing  was  more  natn- 
gteat  and  small — for  the  latter  cate-  ral.  Suffering  from  cold  and  tired- 
gory  is  DO  way  represented  among  ness,  they  had  sought  comfort  and 
tlicfli.  Far  distant  from  these  re-  strength  in  the  potent  vin  du  paye 
lies  of  ancient  iniquity,  even  in  the  of  Scotland,  to  which  they  were 
dapper  establishments  in  London  unused.  When  one  of  them  was 
or  Edintmrgh,  where  the  tourist  overcome  by  drowsiness,  the  policy 
bas  got  himself  fitted  out,  he  has  of  the  other  should  have  been  to  go 
beheld  the  same  story  spoken  to  for  help;  but  if,  unoonccious  of 
the  exidtiog  age  in  bottles  and  their  fatal  position,  he  sat  down 
fiaaks  and  cope  of  every  guise,  beside  his  companion,  he  too  would 
Biaierial,  and  structure,  for  assisting  infallibly  be  overtaken,  and  so 
his  potations ;   and  it  is  worth  not-  would  any  number  in  the  same  con- 
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ditioD.  OertaiD  aaiooiatioDa  make 
me  remanber  with  pecoliar  fresh- 
DefiS  the  tonchiDg  looideot.  I  hap- 
pened at  the  same  cold  eeasoa  to 
cro68  Corryarick,  where  there  is  al- 
ways wind  and  rain  if  nothiog  more ; 
and  CD  the  soathern  side,  the  people 
ia  a  lone  honse  recommended  me 
to  go  DO  further,  telling  me  of  the 
finding  of  the  two  bodies.*  Some 
time  afterwards,  as  it  became  dark, 
I  saw  a  man  waver  from  side  to 
ride  before  me,  and  then  fall  aorow 
the  road.  He  possessed  jnst  snffi- 
dent  artnsalatioD  to  inform  me  that 
he  was  a  person  of  peenliar,  almost 
of  colpably  temperate  habits,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  people  in  thi^ 
wicked  world  who  conld  solemnly 
declare  that  they  never  had  exceed- 
ed. Uaving  got  him  poised  on  his 
l^s,  be  proposed  a  domiciliary 
visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  an  ex- 
cellent fellow  —  to  accomplish  which 
we  had  only  to  cross  the  Spey, 
which  was  roaring  away  in  black- 
ness a  few  yards  below  as.  The 
information  I  had  jast  received 
rendered  the  case  a  perplexing  one; 
lint,  I  Mieve,  had  1  left  the  fellow, 
his  Highland  blood  woo  id  have 
saved  him  from  the  (ate  of  the  poor 
Saxons. 

Of  restoratives  or  exhilarativee 
in  critical  circnmstances,  tea,  if  it 
can  be  got,  is  the  best,  and  it  can't 
be  too  strong.  If  no  roof,  with  its 
aooompanying  comforts,  be  avail- 
able, the  policy  of  the  benighted 
wanderer  is  to  walk  on  and  on, 
cheering  himself,  if  he  can,  with 
variations  on  the  popolar  song, 
'^We  shan't  go  home  till  morning," 
or  any  other  scheme,  consisreut 
with  continued  exercise,  for  making 
the  night  oheerfal.  There  are  some 
who  know  how  to  make  themselves 
cosy,  covered,  like  the  babes  in  the 
wood,  with  Leaves,  and  quite  laxnri- 
008  with  bunches  of  heather  set  on 
end,  and  a  qaantity  of  the  same 
dry,  fragrant,  elastic  herbage  tossed 
over  the  recumbent  body;  but  these 
are  achievements  only  to  be  tried  with 
safety  by  thorough  adepts;  and  the 
unpleasant  part  of  the  whole  affair 
is,  that  of  those  who  get  into  suoh 


senmes,  it  is  the  poor  Ibllow  not 
hardy  enough  to  iwovide  for  him- 
self in  the  open  air,  and  do  a  little 
bit  of  savage  life  for  a  few  hoars, 
who  must,  if  he  value  bis  life  and 
health,  determinedly  walk  on  until 
he  can  get  beneath  a  hospitable 
root 

In  the  thoughts  of  the  pedestrian 
wanderer, 'to  whom  snch  diffiealties 
have  become  familiar,  there  is  apt,  if 
be  be  a  kindly  or  even  a  conecien- 
tioos  man,  to  arise  misgivings,  when 
he  looks  back  upon  his  career,  and 
remembers  how  ruthlessly  be  baa 
sacrificed  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
others  to  that  pursuit  which  n  bis 
own  luxury  and  enjoyment.  If 
brought  to  penitence,  such  a  one 
would  have  sad  revelations  to  make 
in  his  confession  —  how,  for  instance, 
he  leaped  from  the  thidcet,  and 
nearly  startled  the  life  out  of  tlie 
simple  peasant,  who  was  whii^tliDg 
as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.  The 
relentless  wayfarer,  in  fact,  dis- 
tracted by  cross-roads,  knew  from 
old  experience  that,  if  he  stood  re- 
vealed in  the  moonlieht  at  the  place 
of  their  meeting,  he  might  wait 
long  indeed  before  any  simple  pea- 
sant or  other  person  would  approach 
his  suspicious  presence.  There, 
again,  is  a  whole  affrighted  house- 
hold startled  out  of  deep  slumber 
by  the  fiercest  banging  at  the  door, 
and  they  have  all  been  seized  with 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  they 
niive  all  lost  the  remainder  of  the 
night's  rest;  and  for  what  has  this 
sacrifice  been  accomplished?  merely 
that  a  blundering  stupid  stranger 
may  be  informed  whether  it  is  the 
right-hand  road  or  the  feft-hand 
road  that  leads  to  Brieg.  Then, 
again,  the  cries  of  marder  aod 
fire,  the  yells  in  imitation  of  Indian 
war-cries,  or  the  ringing  of  the  chorch 
bell  at  dead  of  night,  if  nothing 
less  will  raise  the  slumbering  ham- 
let. Have  not  vines  and  fields 
of  maiase  been  ruthlessly  trodden 
under  foot  to  get  at  those  lonely 
Swiss  houses  which  have  no  visible 
approach!  Has  not  the  haycock, 
which  was  a  mirade  Of  agrarian 
art,  been  ruthlessly  torn   to   pieces 
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to  form  a  ooaoh  ;  aod  —  dimaz  of 
iosoteooe  and  ioiqnity  I  —  haa  not 
some  hooaehold  to  tell  of  the  mid- 
Dight  wanderer  who  let  hiineelf  in 
hy  the  aDgaarded  window,  and  was 
foood  Booring  on  the  best  80&! 

Tbe  benighted  pedestrian  is,  in 
lict,  ooe  of  the  most  onscropaloas 
of  tbe  hanmn  race.  He  is  more 
Rsolate  than  the  housebreaker, 
Biooe  be  is  a  desperate  man,  yet  has 
Bot  tbe  evil  oonscience  that  makes 
a  ooward  of  the  plooderer — nay,  he 
»iDietii]i€8  flatters  himself  that  he  is 
ooly  awakening  the  people  he  per- 
seeotes  to  a  sense  of  their  own  in- 
t«r»t  Dogs  and  threats  of  fire- 
arms are  alike  powerless  against  his 
despair.  I  remember  a  venerable 
swain,  throwing  as  mnch  thunder  as 
be  could  into  his  tremulous  aceents, 
ezeUiffliDg  that  there  were  'Aplenty 
of  fire-irons  in  the  house."  The 
early  cloaiag  of  the  city  gates,  aud 
otber  early  ContiDental  habits,  are 
tbe  eanse  of  many  of  those  difficul- 
tie«,  80  inimical  to  his  own  peace, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  public, 
vbicb  the  Briton  is  apt  to  tumble 
ioto.  Bat  this  specialty  is  not  one- 
sided, like  Charles  Lamb's  yindica- 
Uoo  of  coming  late  to  his  office  — 
T&,  that  he  went  early  away;  it 
baa  a  compensation  in  the  early 
risisg  and  beginntog  of  the  routine 
foDctioos  of  the  day,  in  which,  if 
tbe  traveller  duly  participate,  he 
viii  fiod  both  profit  and  empk>yment. 

With  all  the  precautions  he  .can 
Uke,  however,'  the  pedestrian  will 
sometioieB  get  into  difficulties,  espe- 
cially if  his  heart  be  thoroughly  in 
tbe  pmnit,  wandering  as  his  feet 
are  with  m  sense  of  freedom  and  io- 
defioitene^s  which  cannot  brook  ac- 
rarate  ealeniation  about  time  and 
di&taooe.  If  the  spirits  of  all  those 
wbom  he  has  teased  and  inoon- 
▼enienced,  if  not  still  more  cruelly 
eotieated,  were  to  rise  up  upon 
tbe  experienced  pedestrian  with  all 
tbeir  reproaches,  it  would  be  a  sad 
a£iir  for  him ;  and  yet,  connected 
vith  his  difficulties  and  releasee, 
would  arise  memories  of  civility  aod 
good  feeling;  and  even  disinterested 
geoerosity,   preserving   bright  spots 


in  the  memory,  dimmed  only  by  the 
thought  that,  in  the  devious  wander- 
ings of  life,  there  is  small  chance  of 
again  crossing  tbe  path  of  the  bene- 
factors, and  giving  due  thanks  for 
the  kindly  deeds. 

So  much  for  the  pedestrian  and 
his  joys  and  sorrows.  To  him, 
as  the  most  completely  lord  of  him- 
self, and  most  thoroughly  inde- 
rmdent  of  all  external  conditions, 
arro^te  the  merit  and  the  reward 
of  fulfilling  the  noblest  functions  of 
the  traveller.  Still,  I  admit  that,  if 
pushed  too  far,  this  claim  lies  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  brings  down 
the  great  iostitotion  of  travelling 
to  a  sort  of  sensualism — to  an  in- 
dulgence in  the  development  of 
animal  health  and  high  spirits ;  and 
that  it  is  necessary  for  ar  catholic 
heart  to  leave  room  for  those  who 
are  in  search  of  food  for  the  eye  and 
the^  intellect,  and  who,  viewing  the 
locomotion  as  the  reverse  of  plea- 
sure in  itself,  and  the  mere  price 
paid  for  higher  enjoyments,  look  only 
to  its  being  as  brief  and  as  little 
troublesome  to  them  as  possible.  I 
have  no  objection  to  touch  my  hat* 
to  such  people  where  I  can  find 
them  —  but  they  are  rare;  Tbe  most 
prominent  symptom  by  which  one 
will  detect  them  is,  a  due  apprecia^ 
tion  in  conversation  of  the  genius, 
as  it  were,  of  tbe  different  parts  of 
the  world  —  of  the  prominent  char- 
acteristics to  be  met  with  in  oue 
town  or  state  as  distinguished  from 
others.  When  yon  hear  people 
talk  indiscriminately  of  how  things 
are  done  *'on  the  Continent^"  they 
are  none  of  these,  but  belong  to 
that  most  abject  class  of  tourists 
who  spread  outwards  over  Europe 
with  the  common  herd  at  the  dic- 
tation of  the  guide-books.  There  is 
an  old  story,  which  it  is  uoneeessary 
to  trace  to  its  source,  about  a  Cock- 
ney having  once  in  the  course  of  his 
life  found  his  way  to  the  outer  edge 
of  London,  when  he  came  to  the 
amazing  conclusion  that  the  country 
was  a  very  large  place, — *^  nearly  as 
large  as  town."  Some  travellers 
require  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Enropean  continent  ako  is  rather  a 
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large  place ;  and  that  it  eootaios,  be- 
tween  Hammerfeflt  and  Qibraltar, 
between  Rotterdam  .and  Oonstaoti- 
nople,  even  a  greater  variety  of 
tongnee  and  races  and  creeds  and 
enstoms  than  they  will  find  between 
Oape  Wrath  and  the  Land't)  End. 
If  there  are  people  who  believe  that 
*'Home''  18  one  institntion  under 
special  regulations,  and  that  the 
Continent  is  jast  another  instita- 
tion  somewhat  of  the  same  kind, 
but  with  different  regalations  —  such 
persons  have  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered sagacious  or  learned  ;  and 
perhaps  they  woDld  best  consult 
their  eara  and  happiness  by  remain- 
ing permanently  in  that  one  of  the 
two  institutions  with  the  ways  of 
which  it  has  been  their  good  fortune 
to  be  intimately  acquainted. 

Although  the  pedestrian  is  so 
entirely  dependent  for  enjoyment 
on  the  nature  of  his  ground  that 
it  i8  great  folly  in  him  to  take  the 
road  without  close  inqoiries  regard- 
ing it,  it  would  be  well  if  other 
travellers  selected  their  routes  with 
^more  forethought  than  they  gener- 
ally give  to  the  true  elements  of 
,their  own  enjoyment  There  is, 
and  has  been  since  Addison^s  day, 
ju8t  one  leading  canon  for  those 
that  travel  for  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion—  that  if  they  want  art  they 
most  go  to  Italy  and  the  countries 
adjacent  But  there  are  other  in- 
t^llectaal  appetites  besides  the  love 
of  classical  and  Italian  art,  and 
there  are  people  desirous  of  in- 
dulging somewhat  in  these  who 
perhaps  cannot  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean. If  such  a  one  be  restricted 
to  Northern  Germany,  Dresden  is 
his  place.  He  may  muse  and  study 
for  months  —  for  a  lifetime  if  he 
pleases  —  in  the  wonderful  gallery. 
He  there  hurries  past  all  other 
attractions  that  may  t)e  dealt  with 
afterwards,  till  he  reach  the  re- 
nowned Madonna  standing  stately 
and  solitary  with  a  quiet  charnber 
to  itself,  and  then  satisfies  himself 
that  he  gazes  pro6ab]y  at  the  best, 
certainly  at  thtt  most  beautiful,  pic- 
ture in  the  world.  To  have  seen  it 
invests  him  with  a  piece  of  intellec- 


tual property  which -be  can  never 
lose,  save  with  that  death  of  me- 
mory and  intellect  which  woald 
leave  him  unconscious  of  his  loss. 
Less  famous,  but  very  valuable  to 
the  student,  is  the  gallery  of  classical 
marbles  in  Dresden.  It  has  some 
fine  fighting  figures,  gladiators  or 
soldierp,  a  grand  Neptune,  and  a 
sweet  Ariadne  ;  some  noble  draped 
female  figures,  for  those  who  can 
tolerate  drapery  in  marble ;  and  a 
deliciously  horrible  Stlenos,  for  the 
worshippers  of  the  nude. 

The  kind  of  art,  however,  from 
which  the  passing  traveller  cao  de- 
rive the  greatest  quantity  of  know- 
ledge and  enjoyment,  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  outside  rather 
than  in  the  interior  of  buildings.  A 
painting  demands  study,  but  the 
character  and  tendency  of  an  edifice 
are  taken  in  at  a  glance.  Archaeolo- 
gical study  has  lately  brought  new 
and  rich  ground  of  this  description 
into  cultivHtion,  and,  by  investiga- 
tions and-  classifications,  has  giveo 
the  traveller  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  reading  the  history  of  the 
territories  he  passes  through  io  the 
character  of  the  edifices.  The  Nor- 
mans, for  instance,  were  the  great 
castle-builders ;  and  the  form  of  the 
castles  in  any  country  will  show  us, 
by  a  sort  of  tide -mark,  the  time 
when  they  overran  it  —  whether  in 
the  age  of  that  round -arched  mas- 
sive style  which  has  been  named 
after  them,  or  in  that  of  the  first 
pointed  manner,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  progressive  varieties  which  have 
t»een  so  sedulously  traced  and  clear- 
ly classified.  Pasquier,  in  that  ex- 
ceedingly amnsing  folio  of  his,  the 
'  Recherches  de  la  France,'  tells  ns 
that  the  term  castles  in  Spain — ^pretty 
nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  castlea 
in  the  air  —  is  as  old  as  the  Romnont 
of  the  Ro^e,  and  owes  its  signiti- 
oance  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  castles  in  Spain.  So  also  it 
was  almost  the  only  part  <»f 
Europe  where  the  Normans  were 
not  predominant  the  Moors  of 
Africa  having  taken  the  place  osu- 
allv  assigned  to  them. 

To   any  eye  that  will   take  the 
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trouble  to  note  what  It  paMes  of  awe,  almofit  participatiDg  in  fear, 
ovvr,  tbe  deBtioies  of  states  may  which  one  ezperieDcea  id  looking  in 
be  everywhere  as  distinctly  read  at  night  upon  a  waterfall,  with  its 
in  6ti)D&  In  Scotland  we  have  white  face  and  yawning  chasms; 
fortified  honses  of  tbe  seventeenth  and  throogbont  the  flat  northern 
ceotory,  while  in  England  we  mast  seaboard  of  Earope  there  are  many 
fo  back  for  them  to  the  wars  of  the  snch  scenes  to  compensate  in  some 
Boees.  In  Saxony/  Northern  Pros-  measure  for  the  absence  of  the 
sia,  and  Bavaria,  we  see  the  country  grand  in  nature  or  the  ambitions 
bouses  that  had  to  live  through  the   in  art 

Kveu  yeflrs*  war  protected  with  many  The  ecclesiastical  is  the  branch 
itanchions  like  prisons.  Walled  of  architecture  after  which  the  pur- 
tovtw  —  where  the  people  could  not  suit  ^is  at  present  hottest.  With 
spread  laterally,  and  tried  to  do  it  some  people  it  is  almost  con^titutintf 
perpendicularly  by  building  house  a  religion  called  eeclesiology,  and 
upon  bouse  —  also  tell  their  own  to  a  large  number  it  is  the  great 
story;  and  so  do  those  Jews*  quar-  end  and  aim  of  all  travelling;  nor 
ten.  and  the  places  of  privilege  can  any  one  condemn  it  as  either 
wbieh  retain  their  gates  and  walls  degrading  or  trifling.  To  know 
withtu  cities.  Many  of  the  most  where  they  will  find  their  appro- 
vBloable  of  these  instructive  pases  priate  food  is  of  as  much  import- 
will  not  be  opened  for  the  stodent  anoe  to  them  as  good  shootiag- 
bj  tbe  ordinary  guide  -  books,  since  ground  is  to  the  sportsman  ;  and  he 
tbey  are  not  conspicuous  public  who  misleads  them— and,  alas  I  often 
boildings;  but  there  is  fortunately  are  th'ey  misled  by  the  ignorant 
at  tbe  present  day  an  active  search  and  the  Btui)id  —  has  a  heavy  rr- 
after  all  tbe  characteristic  types  of  fponsibility  on  his  head.  In  look- 
old  architecture,  domestic  as  well  ing  about  them  for  a  good  start, 
as  public.  People  find  interesting  it  may  be  well  for  such  people  to 
deposits  of  it  where  it  is  least  to  remember  how  little  the  north  of 
be  expected.  Hamburg  has  had  al-  Germany  can  contribute  to  their 
OMBt  a  celebrity  for  architectural  satisfaction.  Besides  Hamburg,  Ber- 
poverty:  and  of  its  churches  the  lin,  Dresden,  and  Leipzic  scarcely 
bard  question  is  to  d^rmine  which  afiTord  a  vestige  of  tolerable  Gothic, 
is  tbe  most  hideous.  It  is  almost  In  Prague  there  is  great  store  of  it, 
toaebiog  to  see  tbe  great  struggle  of  an  extremely  curious  and  plea- 
tbe  community  are  making  to  re-  sant  character,  but  it  is  not  very 
verse  this  reproach  in  a  structure  old.  I  searched  in  vain  even  there 
vbich  promises  to  be  one  of  the  for  any  types  of  what  we  call  tbe 
fioest  modem  imitations  of  middle-  Norman  and  the  German  Roman- 
period  Gothic  in  the  world.  But  esque — the  style  that  is  the  connect- 
eTeo  here,  where  one  is  to  expect  ing  link  between  the  Boman  and 
00  venerable  edifices  of  DOte,  there  the  pointed,  and  which,  wherever 
are  some  signally  striking  pieces  of  it  is  found,  is  so  significant  a  tes- 
old  street  architecture,  the  extent  tiroony  to  the  history  of  Olirietian- 
of  which  shows  to  this  day  how  ity;  for  it  tells  us  that  in  the  place 
wonderfully  interesting  the  place  where  it  is  the  people  were  Chris- 
had  t>een  before  its  great  fire,  tian  at  least  at  a  date  as  early  as 
These  are  doable  rows  of  amphi-  that  in  which  the  style  was  fashion- 
bioQs  timber  houses,  with  their  able;  and  also  thatj  whatever  may 
feet  in  the  water,  rising  black,  have  been  formerly,  at  that  time 
stor^  over  storey.  As  the  even-  they  held  their  Christianity  depen- 
iog  deepens  between  them,  and  a  dent  on  Bome,  whence  tbey  took 
few  lights  begin  to  blink  in  scat-  the  form  of  the  temple  in  which 
tfted  groups  from  the  edge  of  the  they  worshipped: 
water  upwards,  the  scene  is  so  For  remnants  of  this  extremely 
striking   as    to  convey  that   feeling   interesting    school    of    architecture 
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on  this  side  oMhe  Alps,  the  most 
prolific  and  hopefol  fields  are  the 
kbioe  cooDtry  aod  France.  It  is 
singular,  tboagb  it  might  be  ao- 
coauted  for  historically,  had  one 
time  and  patience  for  tbe  argument, 
that  these  remains  are  so  scarce  in 
Northern  Germany,  yet  reappear  in 
fall  vigour  in  Sweden  —  as  witness 
Land,  Upsala,  and  Wisby.  Yet  ^the 
district  where  they  are  not,  in  the 
great  towns,  is  not  altogether  des- 
titute of  specimens  to  be  found  by 
the  diligent  investigator.  Magde« 
bnrg,  sufficiently  conspicuous  by  the 
affluence  and  airy  lightness  of  its 
pointed  architecture  and  its  beanti- 
ful  monuments,  has  a  good  founda' 
tion  of  Norman  to  fall  back  npon. 
Not  far  distant  from  it  is  the 
Schloss  •  kirche  of  Quedlenberg,  a 
great  study  to  the  archsBologist 
whose  specialty  is  Norman.  Then 
the  same  district-  provides  further 
specimens  at  Hildersheim,  Halber- 
Btadt,  Gandersheim,  and  Nioolaus* 
berg.  All  these  oddly  enough  clus- 
ter round  the  Harz  range  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  few  others  in  Northern 
Germany  seem  to  penetrate  in  the 
same  direction  —  as  Pauliozell,  sur- 
rounded by  an  a^ual  leafy  remnant 
of  tbe  old  Thurin^ian  forest,  Arn- 
staflt,  and  Meresberg.  Specimens 
of  the  article  may  aleo  be  found  in 
Bavaria,  though  not  in  the  capital; 
and,  as  I^can  tell  from  experience 
how  good  a  turn  it  is  to  be  told  of 
some  book  that  contains  a  complete 
directory  on  any  matter  of  inquiry 
when  one  is  searching  vaguely  and 
frantically  through  miscellaneous 
books,  which  have  been  made  for 
other  objects  than  the  one  just  on 
hand,  I  shall  here  communicate  to 
others  tbe  favour  done  to  myself  by 
a  genial  and  learned -friend,  who,  to 
his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
architecture,  adds  many  other  accom- 
plishments, in  saying  how  admir- 
able a  directory  to  the  early  eccle- 
fiiastical  architecture  of  Europe 
generally,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Ge- 
schichte  der  Bauknnst'  of  Franz 
Kugler. 

Berlin,  by  the  way,  is  a  town 
from  which  a  certain  school  of  archi- 
tectural critics  must  cunsider  them- 
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selves  ezclnded,  under  pain  not 
only  of  finding  their  principles 
shocked,  but  of  being  oompeUed  to 
participate  in  something  like  an  im- 
morality, if  not  a  crima  Their  high 
priest  and  dictator  baa  levelled 
against  a  certain  style  of  art  a 
quantity  of  very*hard  terms — terms 
that  woald  be  actionable  to  tbe  ex- 
tent of  heavy  damages  if  the  style 
were  an  individual  human  beiog 
who  would  proi^ecute.  Among  otber 
offensive  characteristics  he  says 
that  it  is  *^  sensual.*'  Of  oouRse  no 
man  with  an  ordinary  oooscience 
will  go  wliere  segsaality  abooode. 
To  such  a  person  going  to  Berlin 
would  be  equivalent  to  frequentiog 
any  other  naughty  sort  of  place 
with  a  name  not  fit  to  be  mentiooed 
in  good  society.  Tbe  sensaalism 
in  Qerlin  is  abundant  and  unblush- 
ing ;  indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that 
in  that  handsome  bat  shameleaB 
city  there  is  a  single  specimen  of 
decorous  GothiOi  for  neither  to  St. 
Mary's  nor  St.  Matilda's  oan  this 
merit  be  attributed.  Let  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  creed  in  question,  there- 
fore, look  to  it,  lest  by  any  piece  of 
fortuitous  negligence  they  sboold 
find  themselves  in  an  absolute  state 
of  seathetic  ainfulness  aod  shame. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not 
much  sympacny  with  the  zealous 
admirers  of  that  group  of  cbssio 
edifices  which  cluster  round  the  eod 
of  Unter  den  Linden,  and  am  io- 
clined  even  to  be  disrespectfaliy 
critical  to  the  celebrated  fa9ade  of 
the  museum.  In  a  Grecian  colonnade 
and  its  entablature^  the  artistic 
achievement  is  the  vast  strength 
given  to  those  comparatively  slender 
cylinders  by  the  superposition  of  a 
weight  above,  laid  in  accurately  ad- 
justed tiers.  Look  at  the  Acropolis 
and  Fseatum.  Without  giving  it  a 
weight  to  support,  you  detract  from 
the  simple  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
the  arrangement;  and  so  tliese 
Prussian  pillars,  having  nothing 
but  a  puny  moulding  laid  along 
their  tops,  are  thus  divested  of  the 
function  in  which  their  dignity 
aod  beauty  lie.  Nor  can  I  think 
there  is  congruity  in  putting  those 
celebrated   frescoes  of   Schiukel    be- 
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hwd  the  pillan.      The  arraDgement  establish  systems  of  high   art  have 

briDgi     architecture     and    paiotiog  had    an    iuflaeoce    on    the  eye   and 

ioto  decided  colligioD.     Yoa  caooot  mind  of  the    people.     It  would  be 

look  at  both  aod  feel  the  ioflaence  easy,  so  far  as  externals  go,  to  main- 

of  a  harmonioaa  whole.     The  pillars  tain   that  the  ioflaeDce  is  clear    and 

itaod  io  the  way  of  the  picture —  decided.       Examine     the     furniture, 

the  picture    dazzles  the  eye  that  ia  the  plate,  and   the  exterior  decora- 

dealing    with  the   symmetry  of   the  tions  of  the  dwelling -houses,  and  yoa 

pillars.    Added  to  the  general  affec-  see  a  decided  predominance  of  some 

totioa    of    exceeding    airy  lightness  aesthetic  or  other;    in   Berlin   it  is 

about  the  building,  tbe  pictures  give  naturally  the  cold  olassic — in  other 

it  a  temporary  look ;  and  somehow  places  it  is  the  more  profuse  medi- 

the  whole  has  a  good  deal  the  effect  of  eval.      Form    and     symbol   are  the 

a  very  magnifioeot    and    sumptuous  qualities  sought  after  —  not,  as  with 

caravan  for  a  wild  beasts*  show.  ^  us,   the     pVedominance    of  size    and 

Among  the  features  of  the  other  abundance    of    costly    material.      It 

chief  edifices  of  Berlin,  that  most  am-  chanced    once    that,  being   in  com- 

bitioQs  of  all  architectural   achieve-  pany     with     a    British     silversmith 

meats  —  the    dome  —  predominates,  breakfasting    in    a    dirty  ill  -  condi- 

Nov  a  dome  may  bd  used  io  two  tioned  inn  on    the   upper  Bhtne,   I 

ways  —  either  to  preside  over  a  build-  drew  his  attention  to  the  wonderful 

iDg,  or  to  preside  over  a  city.    If  it  classic  accuracy  and  aptness  of  the 

be  the  harmonious  culmination  of  a  silver  tea  -  set  on  the  table,  and  asked 

duster  of   minarets    or    other    pro-  how  we  could  not  get  the  same  at 

jeeiioos  io   a   building,    it    matters  home.      He  made   lue  observe  tha% 

not  how  small  it  may  be ;  it  presides  simple  as  the  articles    looked,   they 

over  the  building.      But  if  a  dome  absorbed    a     deal  of  elaborate  and 

staod    naked   and   alone,    it   is    the  precise    work ;    while,   as  the  artist 

calminating    point     of    the     whole  gave  his    attention    entirely  to    the 

group  of    buildings  above  which  it  beauty  of  the  form  without  reference 

retfd  its  head,  and  should  be  of  cor-  to  bulk,  there  was  a  deal  of   silver 

lespoodiog    dimensions.     St.    Paul's  used,  and  but  liUle  to  show  for  it. 

is  perhaps  about  the  smallest  -  sized  It   was  practicable  to  set  before  the 

doioe  that  could  perform  this   func-  British  customer  an  article  looking 

tioo  with  becoming  dignity ;  and,  in-  twice  as  large,  with  more  appearance 

deed,  it  would  be  liable  to  the  objec-  of  work  in  it,  for  half  the  money ; 

tioo  of  poverty  but  for  the  matchless  and  there  is  no  doubt  where  his  choice 

symoietry  of  its  form,  which  —  itt«  size  would  lie. 

Dot  being  noticeably  too  small  —  ab-  Next  comes  the  question,  How 
sorbs  the  gazer's  attention.  The  deep  does  the  aesthetic  penetrate 
chief  dome  in  Berlin  is  that  on  the  among  our  friends  over  the  water? 
palace  —  a  yery  brilliant  and  con-  Does  it  go  into  their  nature,  or  is  it 
BpicQons  sight,  but  too  small  for  its  mere  fashion  and  imitation?  I  de- 
position ;  and  the  other  knobs  here  cline  the  responsibility  of  answering 
aod  there  are  still  more  impover-  these  large  questions;  but  I  cannot 
isbed  and  unhappy  looking.  Even  help  noting  that  in  the  toy -shops 
oow  farther  paltry  domes  are  pop-  one  may  still  see  those  nast^  little 
piog  up  their  heads  from  a  new  devices  which  keep  prominently 
opera-house.  I  saw  these  speci-  forward  all  that  in  our  well- ordered 
mens  of  the  sensual  in  the  uncom-  nurseries  is  kept  as  far  as  possible 
fortable  sordidness  of  half- put -on  out  of  mind  and  out  of  existence; 
fioery,  getting  themselves  plastered,  and  that  the  parents  of  the  humblest 
wasbod,  and  painted,  to  be  present-  English  hamlet  ^  where  sesthetios 
able.  are  alike  unknown  as  a  word  or  an 

And  here  opens  the  oonsideration  idea  —  would  at  once  put  in  the  fire 

how  lar  the  avowed  and   continued  the  toys  that  are  handed  to  Prussian 

efforts  of  the  Qermaa  mooarchs  to  obildren. 

VOL.  xcn.  Id 
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It  is  iQ  observing  how  they  diB-  than   that   large    Hamburg     oeme- 
pose   of  their   dead    that  one   gets   tery.       My    most  pleasant    reoolleo- 
closest    to  the    heart  of  a  people ;   tions  in  this  kind  of  topograpliy  are 
and    the  reflective    wanderer  should    from     the     village     chnrchyards    in 
take    all  opportunitiea    he    can  get   Saj^ony.      In  them  I  have  seen  an 
for  meditations   among    the    tombs   almost  gay  and  animated  effect  from 
in  various  places,   and  among  com-    the  quantity  of  minute  sculpture  dts- 
mnnities    of    varied    characteristics,    tribnted  over  them  —  it  is  not  high 
Much  is  said  about  the  contrast  of  art,  of  course,  but  still  a  cut  con- 
the   German   graveyards  to  ours  in   siderably    above     the    flat   deathV 
the    many    bat    trifling    testimonies   heads   and   tow  -  wigged     cherubims 
that  they  exhibit  of  the  oontioued   which  are  the   staple  ornaments  of 
sorrow    of  the   living,  in  cherished   our    own     village    churchyards,     as 
plants,  wreaths  of  flowers^and  other   well  as  of    the    painted    likenesses 
votive  offerings.      Bat  this,  like  all    which    bedaubed    those  of   Switser- 
other  things,  has  two  sides;  and  one   land    and    Bavaria.      Yet,    though 
accustomed  to ,  the  solid  if  not  har-   pretty,    and    all    in   decent    order, 
monious  character  of  our  mortuary   there  is  an  aspect  of  the  temporary 
art,  is  apt  to  be  impressed  with  a   about  the  whole.      The  inscriptions 
feeling  of  the    temporary  and  fagi-   are  generally  painted  on  the  stone, 
tive  value  of  what  he  finds  in  many   not    incised,    and    require   constant 
other      CbrisCian     countries.       The   restoration.      I  have  in  my  eye  at 
great  cemetery  in  Hamburg,   which    this    moment    an    infant's  grave  in 
the  guide  -  books  recommend  people   one  of  these  churchyards.      On  the 
to  go  to  see,  is  positively  offensive   top  of  the  stone  is  a  small  cabinet 
in  this  respect,  and  gives  an  impres-   with  a  glass  front  —  a  very  neat  and 
sion  of    a   desire   in    the  living  to   fragile  piece  of  work,  but  the  glass 
make    these    gifts    to  the    dead  as   is  bright  and  the  rosewood  veneer- 
flimsy,    fugitive,  and  cheap   as  pos*    ng  is  well  waxed.     Within  it  are  a 
Bible.      The    head  timbers,  if  they   few  fresh    flowers,  with    some  oma- 
may  be  so  called  —  the  crosses  of  flat   mental  trjfles  of   not  quite  so  fugi- 
blackened    timber  ^  are    so  thickly   tive  a  character.     In  our  country  a 
crowded  as  to  look  like  a  yard  for   rainy  day  with  a  wind  would  wash 
disposing  of  old  wood,  wherein  frag-   away  the  whole  affair.      It  seemed 
ments  of  coffins  happened  to  be  the   to  have  stood    some    months,  how- 
commodity    for    the    time   predomi-   ever,  kept  by  careful  attention  good 
nant.       Even    of  the   stone    menu-   as  new;    for  on  the  stone  beneath, 
men-is,    running     the    eye    cursorily   with  some  lines  about  early  blighted 
over  them,  I   made   a  general  eeti-   blossom,    it   was    stated    that    the 
mate  that  upon  only  one  in  ten  was   object  of  all  this  tender  sorrow  was 
tiie  inscription  cut  —  on  the  others   born  on  the  20  th   of  March  1861, 
it  was  merely  painted.      It  follows,   and  died  on  the  8th  of  July  follow- 
then,  that  those  who  take  an  interest   ing.    When  I  took  down  the  note  of 
in  the  preservation  of  the  memory   these  dates  the  month  of  April  in 
of  the  dead^  have  made  no  provision   the    present  year  was  nearly  at  an 
for  the   commemoration    continuing  end.      Well,  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly 
in    existence   after  they    themselves   argued  that    people   have   no  right 
have  ceased  to  live  or  have  ceased  to   to    raise    a    permanent    monument, 
pay   active  attention  to  the   monu-  and   say,  8tand    there  and  tell    the 
ment  world    to  all  ages   to   come   bow  I 

Whether  or  not  it  is  owing  to  have  grieved.  The  great  proclama- 
the  diffusion  of  good  taste,  through  tion  may  be  a  He,  oontradicted  by 
the  efforts  of  the  central  govern-  the  after  conduct  of  the  proclaimer; 
ment,  I  have  certainly  found  the  and  it  is  more  honest  that  the  teeti- 
cemeteries  and  other  graveyards  of  mony  of  grief  should  remain  no 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  even  Austria,  longer  than  its  fresh  utterance  in 
pleasanter    places     of     meditation  the  renewal  of  the  flowen  and  the 
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eirefiil  teDdiDg  of  other  fragile  of  raajeatic  repose  one  Beeks*  io 
nemnrialf,  showing,  lo  their  very  architectare  —  it  is  io  the -cathedral ; 
fragility,  that  their  enetodier  never  bot,  as  if  it  were  typical,  this  is  bat 
forfiets  them.  Whether  this  be  the  a  fragmeot,  with  the  fracture  very 
right  view  or  Dot,  it  was  with  a  openly  exposed ;  and  inside  it  » 
regret,  not  deeper,  I  hope,  than  the  peopled  like  the  other  chnrches 
oecMton  called  for,  that  I  thonght  with  gigantic  and  excited  stataary. 
of  the  hand  that  tended  that  little  Look  np  at  the  effigies  of  some  of 
cabinet  dropping  itself  into  decay  the  minor  saints,  known  to  have 
or  tiring  of  its  work,  and  then,  been  very  quiet  fellows  when  in 
after  a  brief  interval  of  withering  the  flesh,  at  the  statues  of  ihe 
flowers  and  broken  glass  and  rot*  aposdle?,  and  attempts  to  embody 
Uog  timber,  the  thing  wonld  be  existences  stilt  more  solemn,  it  is 
thrott  aside  as  an  eyesore.  One  the  same  throughout — everywhere 
Duy.see  sometimes  at  the  present  the  colossal  and  the  turbulent, 
day,  in  any  of  our  museums,  the  Take  the  group  on  the  bridge, 
mommy  of  some  Egyptian  child :  commemorating  the  midsionary  tri- 
it  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  fallen  nmphs  of  Ignatios  Loyola,  and 
in  the  day  fatal  to  the  first-born ;  those  followers  of  his  who  took 
aod  our  children,  in  this  nineteenth  the  name  of  a  greater  master,  as  an 
eentory,  look  into  its  face  ^ith  a  instance  of  the  tone  and  temper  of 
eorioos  kind  of  awe,  and  say  it  still  all  this  world  of  wild  sculpture, 
abows  lines  of  beauty,  and  must  The  saint's  countenance  is  not 
have  been  a  pretty  child.  What  lighted  np  with  the  angelic  lustre 
■ball  we  say  between  the  two  sys-  of  spiritual  triumph ;  the  conquered 
terns— the  temporary  or  the  per-  nations  at  his  feet  have  not  the 
nanent?  divine  meekness  of  converts  awak- 
Aoy  one  who  delights  in  sudden  ened  to  a  sense  of  the  awful  perils 
and  surprising  contrasts,  should  go  whence  they  have  been  rescued, 
rapidly,  without  sojourn  in  any  No.  The  gigantic  saint  looks  like 
iotervening  place,  from  Berlin  to  one  of  the  Berserker  of  old,  who 
Prague.  He  leaves  behind  him  laughed  and  extlted  in  contest  and 
cold,  calm,  quiet,  correct  classical-  carnage  on  the  subdued  humanities 
ity— he  comes  to  such  a  wild,  beneath  him.  The  Hottentot,  the 
ioeoherent,  chaotic,  tempestuous  Malay,  the  Oaocasian,  and  others, 
seene  as  be  could  not,  without  see-  all  wriggle  under  him  in  pain  and 
log  it,  have  deemed  it  possible  for  humiliation,  like  creatures  that  had 
haman  hands  to  have  made  out  of  got  a  tremendous  thrashing.  That 
BO  bard  and  unpliant  a  material  as  ancestress  of  our  present  gracious 
Btooe.  There  is  a  mixture  aod  Sovereign,  who  especially  connects 
jostling  of  styles  in  the  architec-  her  with  the  Scottish  sovereigns  of. 
tare  itself,  but  it  is  in  the  multi-  the  Stuart  dynasU,  basked  here  for 
todiooQs  statuary  that  the  effect  of  a  brief  period  of^  transient  royalty' 
thorough  turbulence  is  achieved,  as  wife  of  the  Elector  -  Palatine- 
It  is  all  gigantic,  and  seems  all  in  Frederick,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
motion  am)  all  antagonistic;  no  the  unfortunate,  from  his  blunders- 
harmony,  unless  one  can  call  it  bar-  about  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  which 
mooy  to  have  one  oniform  impres-  he  thought  he  Lad  gained.  It  was 
sion  of  wild  discord.  It  is  like  among  the  mistakes  of  the  young 
the  fruit  of  an  artistic  school  that,  couple  that  they  proposed  to  sweep 
from  study  of  the  wars  of  the  away  the  characteristic  statues  of 
piaot  gods  ol  Greece,  or  the  rows  Prague,  Especially  those  ranged  on 
m  the  Norse  Valhalla,  bad  been  either  side  of  the  bridge.  It  was 
Aionded  hj  a  Michael  Angelo,  and  a  preposterous  idea  for  any  bat 
got  resasdtatinff  impulses  of  fresh  deadly  enemies  to  entertain.  Prague 
t>lood  from  Siuvator  and  Rubens,  would  no  more  be  herself  withoot- 
Io  one  spot  only  is  there  the  eeose  those  statues   on   the   bridge,  thaiL 
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Milan    witbont     its     caUiedral,    or  better  saiting  tliem  for  the  retrnt 

Amsterdam    without   its   wiodmills ;  thao  the  advance ;   and    there  is  a 

end  the  citizens  —  if  by  snch  a  name  workiog-day,    hard,    doll    tone    ioi- 

the  wild  people  of  that  time  could  parted   to  all  their  movements  from 

be  called  —  grumbled  and  threatened  the  absence  of   mnsic  —  nothing    to 

resistanca  guide  their  march  but  the  tio-kettle 

An  exception  will  awaken  one  to  rattat,   so    common     in     Germany, 

a   coneciouRnesB   of    the   nature    of  I  found  out,  by    the  way,  why    the 

the     prevailing    law     of     asathetics  German   troops   do   not,   like   oarR, 

here.     Between    the   bridges,  a   mo-  march    through    the    towns  to    the 

nument   dedicated    to    the   late  Em-  performance    of  a   band:    the    pas- 

peror   Francis   may    be    repeatedly  sion  of  the  Germans  for  music  is  so 

passed   by  the  stranger    unobserved ;  powerful  that   it    would    be   impos- 

when  he  does  notice  it,  however,  he  sihle  to  get  through  the  mob  brought 

finds  it  to  be  a    considerable   thing,  together  by  such  a  performance.     I 

in  the  prim    angular    Gothic  of   the  made     the     discovery     thus :      One 

modern     German      school.     It    has  morniog,  at  five  o'clock,  I  was  awak- 

been    compared    to    Scott's    Mona-  ened  in  the  Victoria  in  Dresden  by 

ment    in     Edinburgh,    but    so    de-  very  lively    music.    It   was   a   mili- 

pressed  is  it  in  the    presence    of   its  tary  band,  marching  along,  not    fol- 

wild    herd    of    companions,    that    it  lowed*  by   the    rank   and    file,    bnt 

looks    like     something    one     would  having    in   front,    in    rear,   and    on 

try  to  put  on  a  drawing-table.  either    flank,    a    compact    body    of 

Prague  is   orderly    for   the    time  civilians,     well     drese!ed     in     dark, 

being,  but  not  with   that    deep-cen-  clothes,  who   marched   in  line,    and 

tred     orderliness     that    appears    in  kept    step    with    perfect    precision. 

Berlin.     The  mark  of  the .  pressure  Every  oue  has  remarked  how,  when 

is  visible.     There   is   specially    con-  troops  march  along  the  streets  with 

spicuoQS    one    of    the     Continental  ns,  the  extreme  rabble  march    with 

characteristics  moat  offensive  to  in-  them  as   if  on   solemn   duty,  their 

habitants   of    Britain  —  the    eternal  countenances    and    general    bearing 

soldier.      I    never  •saw    him    any-  impartiog     defiance,    and     the    an- 

where  else   so   rife   and   ubiquitous,  nounoement    that    ''Britons    never, 

And  not  only    had  he  the   practice,  never  shall  be  slaves  T'    Many  of  the 

nnusual  elsewhere,   of  marching   on  well-dressed  classes  perhaps  feel   the 

the    pavement)    but     I     have    seen  attraction,  but  are  ashamed  to  give 

there  the  whole  street,  from  wall  to  way  to  it    These,  however,  formed 

wall,  swept   by  heavy   columns.      I  the  bulk  of  the    Saxon    procesBton, 

wonder   now,   were   a   British   sub-  insomuch     that,    while    with    us    a 

ject  swept  off  the  pavement  in  this  regiment  changing   quarters   is    like 

manner,  would  it  be  a   case   for   re-  a  red  shawl  with  a   ragged   fringe, 

dress?       The    preliminary    step    to  here  the  resemblance  was  to  a  \>\wk. 

the   settlement  .of    so   interesting  a  pall  with  a   patch  of  blue   let  into 

constitutional  question    is    too    dis-  its  centre. 

agreeable,  however,  to  be  under-  Is  it,  by  the  way,  a  relish  for 
taken.  It  does  not  commend  them  music,  or  the  reverse,  that  so  addiets 
to  one's  tolerance  to  remember  that  the  Bohemians  to  hand-organs  that 
their  flag  is  very  deficient  in  the  the  whole  country  is  strewed  with 
grand  victorious  traditions  which  them  ?  Pickets  of  grinders  are  post- 
give  lustre  to  others  —  such  as  that  ed  round  every  town  and  village. 
of  France,  of  Prussia,  and  even  of  One  grinds  on  continuously,  ao- 
Buflsia;  and  that  any  awe  and  other  waits  till  a  pa8se^by  conseB 
deference  they  receive  is  earned  nearly  opposite,  and  then  opens  bis 
by  their  adaptability  to  home  nse.  orchestra.  The  wretch  expects  to 
Those  .azure  gallooned  spindles  of  be  paid,  totally  oblivious  of  how 
theirs  Beem  indeed  somehow  to  have  powerful  is  the  restraint  which  the 
a  fugitive     voktility    about    them  poor,   frail,   human    creature    must 
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jdAoe  on  bimadf  who  abstains  from  parting.      I    foand    that    the    !nn< 

BSMshiog   his  inferoal  machine  into  keepers  this    year    expected  a  defl- 

iocifer- matches.         So     completely  ciency  in  the  touring  harvest  owing 

are    the   very  winds    tainted    with  to    that  northern   meteor,  the   Loo- 

this    organism,  that    I    thought    I  don    Exhibition.       To    those    wise 

coold  feel  a  faint  suspicion  of  it  even  persons  to  whom  a   word    is   suffi- 

in  the  breezes  that  swept  the  sum-  cient,    this   will    indicate    the    pre- 

mits  of  the  Bohemian  mountains.  sent  as  decidedly  a  suitable  season 

Bat   I    am  getting  into  disagree-  for    a    Continental    ramble  ;    and  I 

able  topics,   and    had    better   stop,  hope  all  who  take  it  may  find  it  a 

Ooe    word    to    the    reader    before  pltasant  one. 


TKX   YEARS  OF  IMPERIALISM. 

Wisdom  crying  In  the  streets  in  the  author  prefers  to  pass  over  rather 
the  person  of  a  flaneur,  is  a  novel  than  to  discuss, 
spectacle.  It  is  in  the  quiet  closet  Of  coarse  the  author  is  not  t^fla- 
of  the  student  that  we  look  for  a  nenr.  We  are  thankful  to  say  he 
Montesquieu  or  a  De  Tocqneville  ;  does  not  give  us  any  more  **  photo- 
bat  here  comes  a  lounger  of  Paris,  graphs  of  Paris  life/'  such  as  the 
an  habitve  of  the  caf^s,  an  aimless  genus  of  a  flaneur  might  perhaps, 
stroller  on  the  boulevards,  to  in-  in  his  most  industrious  mood,  aspire 
struct  ns  in  one  of  the  most  inter-  to  sketch.  The  author's  forte  is  not  "^ 
estiog,  and  not  least  momentous,  photography,  but  reflection.  It  is  ' 
epochs  of  modern  times.  The  not  the  facts  of  the  hour,  as  they 
period  is  only  ten  years,  it  is  true  image  themselves  on  the  sense- 
—  and  they  refer  only  to  France,  rium  of  the  lounger — it  is  not  the 
The  Flaneur  does  not  lift  his  re-  clever  phrase  %nd  shrewd  -  witted 
gards  to  Europe.  He  does  not  observation  of  the  man  aboat  town 
seek  to  explain  or  discuss  the  for-  —  that  occapy  the  piges  of  this 
eign  policy  of  Napoleon  TIL  He  volume.  We  have  here  the  work  "^ 
tells  us  nothing  that  affects  the  of  an  able,  painstaking,  and  vigo- 
DOW  moot  question  of  our  fortiti-  rous  thinker,  who  evidently  has 
cations,  iron  fleets,  and  Armstrong  hunted  carefully  for  facts  and 
gQDS.  It  is  Imperialism  at  home  figures,  but  who  saves  the  reader 
that  forms  the  subject  of  his  mus-  all  labour  by  arranging  his  thrice- 
ioga.  The  Emperor  in  relation  to  sifted  materials  in  masterly  order, 
the  Army,  to  Paris,  to  Socialism,  and  setting  tbem  forth  with  no  small 
to  Commerce  —  such  is  his  subject ;  amount  of  literary  skill, 
and  when  he  speaks  of  the  Imperial  The  bonds  of  international  re- 
policy  abroad,  he  contents  himself  lationship  in  Europe  have  become 
with  viewing  it  from  within,  and  so  close  that  some  of  the  old  stock 
estimates  it  only  by  its  influence  phrases  of  cosmopolitan  philau- 
Qpon  the  public  mind  of  Fi'ance.  thropy  now  assume  the  form  of 
His  tableau  of  Napoleonic  loiperi-  very  solid  facts.  That  when  one 
alifm,  therefore,  shows  us  but  half  part  of  the  European  common- 
the  subject ;  as  regards  Europe,  wealth  suffers,  all  suffer  with  it,  is 
by  far  the  le^s  important  half;  but  a  truth  which  comes  home  to  ns 
as  regards  France,  the  delineation  with  a  force  which  it  had  not  in 
is  tolerably  complete,  although  there  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  France 
hre  some    ugly   minor  points  which  has  been   long  In  trouble,  and  very 
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heartily  do  we  wish  her  oat  of  it. 
We  Bhoald  do  so  out  of  Bympathy 
for  a  great  and  gallant  people, 
whose  history,  though  it  has  some- 
times been  fall  of  horror  and  mi- 
sery, has  never  long  ceased  to  be 
glorioQS.  We  do  so  not  less  be- 
cause her  troubles  have  been,  and 
still  are,  very  costly  to  oureelves 
and  to  Europe.  We  know  there 
v^are  manv  who  take  a  desponding 
view  of  the  future  of  France.  They 
regard  her  terrific  convulsions  dur- 
ing the  last  seventy  years  as  the 
spasmodic  efforts  of  a  maniac,  whose 
life  wastes  away  with  each  new  ob- 
jectless outburst,  and  for  whom 
there  is  no  issue  but  death  or  the 
impotence  of  chronic  paralyeis. 
France  seems  to  them  a  nation 
running  to  seed.  We  entertain  an 
opposite  view  ;  a  happier,  and  we 
think  a  truer  one.  A  nation  of 
forty  milliona,  the  most  homogene- 
ous too  in  Europe,  never  dies.  In 
doe  time  it  regenerates  itself.  There 
are  indeed  many  features'  of  ^he 
past  which  seem  to  Justify  a  de- 
sponding view.  The  most  diverse 
means  have  been  tried,  the  most 
consummate  geniug  displayed,  by 
some  of  the  recent  rulers  of  France 
—  the  most  brilliant  energy  has  been 
put  forth  by  the  people,  yet  the 
unvarjiog  result  has  been  failure 
and  disappointment  Bepublican 
institutions,  supported  by  a  Beign 
of  Terror,  were  tried  and  failed  ; 
military  conquest,  led  by  the  great- 
est Emperor  of  modern  times,  was 
tried  and  failed  ;  Reaction  and  the 
old  dynasty  failed  ;  Constitutional- 
ism and  a  policy  of  peace  failed  ; 
again  a  Bepnblic  was  tried  and 
failed  ;  and  now  once  more  we  have 
•  an  Emperor.  Why  should  not  the 
cycle  still  revolve?  Why  should 
not  this  imperial  regime  fall  in  its 
turn,  and  a  Bourbon  or  an  Orlean- 
ist,  or  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
again  appear  on  the  scene? 

Such  an  issue  is  not  improbable. 
We  do  not  presume  to  fix  a  term 
for  the  troubles  of  France.  We  do 
not  presume  to  fix  a  time  when  the 
weary  cycle  will   cease   to   revolve. 


Yet  of  this  we  feel  assured,  that 
whether  or  not  Napoleon  III.  will 
see  it  out,  the  cycle  of  revolutioo 
is  nearing  its  close.  However  per- 
plexing each  successive  phase  of 
recent  French  history  appears  when 
taken  by  itself,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  view  the  stream  of  events  over 
80  long  a  period,  that  we  b^in 
clearly  to  perceive  the  nexus  of 
events,  and  the  true  character  of  the 
position.  The  malady  under  which 
France  is  labouring  is  seen  to  be  a 
rare  but  well  -  known  form  of  na- 
tional disease,  only  of  a  more  aggra- 
vated kind  than  has  yet  been  wit- 
nessed in  modern  Europe.  It  is  a 
fever  which,  commencing  with  a 
period  of  furious  delirium,  after  the 
first  burst  is  over,  takes  the  inter- 
mittent form  of  alternate  action 
and  reaction,  til),  each  access  of  the 
fever  becoming  more  distant  and 
less  severe,  the  equilibrium  of  health 
is  restored.  We  rate  very  highly 
the  influence  of  great  men  upon 
their  times,  but  they  cannot  con- 
tend succesfifully  against  the  circum- 
stances of  their  age.  In  truth  they 
never  seek  to  do  so.  Greoerally  by 
an  instinct,  rather  than  as  a  matter 
of  calculation,  they  keep  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  hour  —  tiiey 
are  by  nature  en  rapport  with  their 
countrymen.  They  act  only  by 
means  of  the  forces  already  existing  ; 
and  however  the  triumph  may  be 
theirs,  the  means  existed  indepen- 
dently of  them.  It  is  easy  to  be 
wise  after  the  event,  and  to  con- 
demn as  blunderers  the  various  mon- 
archs  and  chiefs  who  have  ruled 
France  since  1792.  It  is  easy  to 
assert  that  Napoleon  I.  ruined 
himself  by  bis  wars  and  ambiti- 
ous foreign  policy  ;  but  it  Would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  he  would  have 
been  more  successful  if  be  had 
been  more  peaceful.  It  is  the  great 
lesson  of  history  —  it  is  the  first 
principle  of  imperial  statesmanship, 
that  the  best  means  of  calming  a 
country  that  has  been  torn  by  the 
conflict  of  contending  factions,  is  to 
divert  its  attention  to  foreign  affairs, 
and  to  unite  all  classes  by  app^- 
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iag  to  them  io  sapport  of  the  boD- 
oor  and  commoo  mtereaU  of  the 
eoaofry.  Napoleon  I.,-,  a  great 
military  genius,  and  a  man  of  in- 
tense action,  applied  this  connter- 
irriUot  to  revolationary  France  ; 
ftod  thoogh  be  fell  at  last,  and  gave 
place  to  the  old  dynasty,  we  doobt 
whether  any  oiber  course  would 
bive  enabled  bim  to  die  on  the 
throne,  or  to  prevent  the  retoro  of 
the  Bonrbons.  The  Restoration, 
agaio,  has  been  blamed  for  its  reac- 
tiooary  spirit ;  bat  what  otiier  course 
was  open  to  it  ?  And  had  not  Loaia 
XVIII.  to  make  more  than  one 
amp  d^kat  against  the  Chamliers.  by 
ehaoges  in  the  electoral  law,  for  the 
?ery  porpose  of  preventing. the  Royal* 
ist  reaction  in  the  country  becom- 
ing Biill  more  overwhelming  ?  Then 
as  to  the  peace  policy  and  boargeois 
ipirit  of  the  Orleaniat  regime  :  bad 
not  Lonis  Philippe  seen  the  failare 
of  a  warlike  policy  even  when  di- 
itcted  by  Napoleon  the  Great  ?  And 
were  not  the  bourgeois  habits  of  the 
Sovereign  apparently  well  adapted 
to  propitiate  the  passion  for  equa- 
lity, or  envy  of  distinction,  which 
had  contributed  to  produce  the  fall 
of  the  aristocratic  regime  of  the 
Restoration  ?  The  Revolution  of 
the  Barricades  was  entirely  the  work 
of  the  middle  classes  ;  and  if  Lonis 
Philippe  rested  his  power  upon 
them  and  the  National  Guards,  they 
were,  to  all  appearance,  his  safest 
and  most  natural  supports.  He 
coold  not  appeal  either  to  the  army 
or  to  the  masses  by  adopting  a  vigor- 
ooa  foreign  policy  :  the  moment  he 
tried  it,  as  m  the  Eastern  question, 
he  foood  himself  isolated  and  help- 
lesB.  h  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
he  ought  to  have  made  alliances,  and 
plajed  off  the  Great  Powers  against 
ooe  another,  like  the  present  Em- 
peror; hut  the  excesses  and  aggres- 
sioDs  of  the  first  Revolution  were 
theo  BO  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
Europe,  that  the  march  of  the  Gal- 
lic eagles  to  the  frontier  would 
have  ^n  the  signal  for  a  general 
coalition.  In  truth,  without  im- 
potting  infallibility  to  Napoleon  L, 


and  while  admitting  the  mediocre 
capacity  of  his  three  immediate  suo- 
eessors,  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
amount  of  sagflcity  on  their  part 
would  have  sufficed  to  close  "  the 
gulf  of  the  Revolution,"  and  to  re- 
consolidate  the  monarchy  and  poli- 
tical institutions  of  France. 

The  gulf  of  the  Revolution,  which 
his    uncle    aspired    to    close,    still 

J  awns  under  the  feet  of  Napoleon 
If.  But  the  danger  is  passing 
by  —  the  storm  has  almost  spent  it- 
self: in  a  quarter  of  a  century  more 
there  will  be  the  old  calm.  The 
national  health  is  regaining  its  sta- 
bility ;  the  violent  reactions  from 
heat  to  cold  which  have  marked  the 
progress  of  the  fever  are  subsiding  ; 
and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation,  the  cycle  of  revolution 
will  have  completed  itself,  and  the 
national  mind  be  again  in  stable 
equilibrium.  This  is  the  chief  rea- 
son why  we  attach  more  importance 
to  the  success  of  Napoleon  III.  than 
to  that  of  his  predecessors.  They 
were  doomed  to  fail.  In  their  time 
no  medicine  however  stroog,  no 
treatment  however  sagacioas,  could 
have  stopped  the  recurrence  of  the 
ague-fits.  Now  «he  case  is  different ; 
and  although  the  odds  still  are  ^  y 
against  Napoleon  III.  establishing 
his  dynasty  and  quietly  handing 
down  his  crown  to  his  son,  snccess 
on  his  part  has  become  almost  en- 
tirely a  question  of  time.  Let  him 
reign  for  twenty  more  ^ears  as  eno- 
cessfully  as  he  has  reigned  during 
the  last  ten,  and  the  problem  will  b« 
solved  ;  France  will  have  reconsoli- 
dated  herself;  and  again  the  crown 
will  become  settled  on  one  family. 
The  only  question  is,  Will  that 
family  be  Napoleon's  or  another  T 

Prolonged  life  is  indispensable  ^ 
to  his  success  :  every  other  requi- 
site he  appears  to  possess.  He  has 
made  France  respected  and  feared 
abroad.  He  has  covered  her  arms 
with  glory.  He  has  made  Paris,  as 
it  were,  the  capital  of  Europe,  the 
meeting-place  of  Congresses,  and 
the  abode  of  Kings.  He  reigns 
like   an   Emperor ;     everything   he 
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does     3d     person    is    generoos     or  reclnimed  ;  railwATs  are  to  be  ooo- 

magDificent        He    will    Dot    jield  stmcted  ;   roads  are  waDted  ;    ports 

ao    inch    to   force ;    bat   he  antict-  require    improvemeots ;     agricniture 

pates    the   pressure  of  public  opin-  demands  drainiog,  irrigation,  and  a 

lOD,    and    yields    on     the     instant  bettei^  breed    of    animals ;    atorms, 

when    he  sees  the  circumstances  of  bail,  and  drought  injure  the  crops  ; 

the  time  requires  concession.    It  is  fire  consumes  buildings  ;    boats  and 

the  arm    of   iron    in    the   glove  of  nets  are  lost  in  fishing  ;    manufac* 

4 velvet.        He  can   yield  gracefully,  tures   and   commerce    are    suffering 

for    be    is    known    to    be   strong  :  from    a    crisis ;      the    people    have 

hence   every    concession    of    bis    is  neither   work    nor  bread ;    and  the 

prized    by    the   nation    as    a    gift,  Government  is  expected  to  remedy 

rather   than    accepted    as   a    right,  all    these    evils    and    shortcomings, 

^But  he  is  a  great  administrator,  as  besides   thousands  of  otherp.    It    is 

well  as  a  strong  ruler  and  a  mighty  to  act  the  part  of  universal  Provi- 

politician.      It   is   well    to  make  a  dence,   charged   to    help,  to    encon- 

country  glorious  —  it  is  still  better  rage  and  to  do  the  work  of  every- 

to  make  it  proeperoup.     Every  one  body  —  an    impersonation     of     the 

who  enters  France  must   be  struck  god  Yishnu,  with    numberless  eyes, 

with  the  extraordinary  changes  and  bands,  and    feet — or  a   revival    of 

improvements  which    have  ^en  ef-  Figaro,  the  renowned  barber  of  Se- 

fected    during    the   last    ten    years,  ville."     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose"^  ^ 

The  band  of  the  Emperor  has  been  that  this  interference  and  assistance 

everywhere.      Every    department   of  of    the    Government    in    works    of 

The    national    wellbeing    appears    to  public  utility,  and   in  industrial  and 

have  been  passed  in  review  by  him,  commercial     enterprise,    date     from 

and  success  has  gone  with   Lim  as  the  commencement  of   the   Imperial 

k^yet  in  all  that  be  has  attempted.  regime.      It  took    place   noder  the 

Englishmen,  very   naturally,   have  Restoration  —  under  Louis  Philippe 

misgiviolts    as  to  the  wisdom  of   a  — and    during    the    shortlived    Re-^ 

policy   which   assigns   the   initiative  public  of  1848.       There  is    not   a 

in   industrial  enterprise  to  the  Gov-  year  since  l620,  in   which    extraor- 

ernment.      Our    wnole    notions    and  ainary  works  do  not  figure   in  the 

habits    of  business   are    opposed    to  Budget,     with     sums     varying     in 

such  a  system.    TVe  seldom  hesitate  amount   from  one  to  seven  millions 

to  pronounce  it  otf-hand  rotten  and  sterling,    which    were    employed    in 

bad.     It  would  be  so  in  this  coun-  the    construction    of    canals,    roads, 

try,  but    it    is  difierent    in  France,  and    railways,  the    improvement    of 

There,    there    can    be    no    dispute  rivers  and  ports,  erection  of   light- 

.  about    the  principle.       The  French  houses,  and  other  works.     In   fact, 

people    have    lon^?    sanctioned     the  the    last    years  of  the  Government 

interference    of  the    Government   in  of   Lonis    Philippe,    when    the  first 

the  private  relations  of  the  people  impulse     was    given     to     railways, 

for  the   general    good.       They  not  and   to    the    fortifications   of  Paris, 

^onljT  sanction  —  they  expect  it.      It  show  sums  voted   by  the  State  for 

is    indeed    a    remarkable    spectacle  extraordinary    works     which     have 

which   Prance  presents    in    this  re-  never    been    equalled    under    Napo- 

spect.     "Every  one,"  as  the  pseudo-  leon  III.    The  rage  has  never  been 

Flaneur  observes,  ^  hopes  and  trusts  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Gk>v- 

in    Government    initiative,    Govern-  ernment  to  act  the  part  of  Provi- 

ment    employ,    Goveroneit   patron-  dence,  but    against   the    manner  in 

age,      Government      encouragement,  which  it  has  discharged  this  duty. 
Government   subvention,    and    Gov-       Special    reasons    existed    for   the     x 

ernment  monopoly.     The  rivers  are  continuance  and  more  elaborate  de- 

periodically    flooding    their    banks  ;  velopment   of    this   system    by    the 

swamps   and    marshes   wait    to    be  Imperial  Government.     If  you  take 
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ainy  politics  from  a  natioo,  you 
most  gWe  it  somethiog  instead. 
The  cmtp  ifefat  suppressed  Parlia- 
neDtsry  Government  and  political 
b'fe  ID  France;  and  the  Emperor, 
resolved,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  direct  the  wbole  energies 
of  tlie  nation  to  iodostry  and  mooey- 

^^Biltiiig.     In    almost    every    depart- 

^ment  the  national  industry  was 
lagging  behind  the  times.  There 
vu  a  want  of  enterprise,  of  speco* 
ktion.  Men  who  had  made  a  little 
nooey,  instead  of  employing  it  to 
extend  their  business,  hoarded  it^ 
or  pat  it  oat  in  some  terj  safe  in- 
Ttftment  at  very  low  interest. 
Commercial  knowledge  was  very 
limited,  commercial  credit  was  very 
restricted ;  pnblic  companies  were 
ip  little  favour,  and  the  couotrv 
was  denied  the  advantages  which 
ari§e  from  a  concentration  of  capital. 
It  was  the  Emperor's  interest  and 
desire  to  open  this  vast  field  of  in- 
doetrial  enterprise,  as  the  best  and 
nfl(>t  alluring  diversion  from  the 
old  game  of  factions  politics.  Bat 
there  was  another  reason  why  he 
should   do    this.      It  was  Socialism 

r^lilch  made  the  Be  volution  of  1848 ; 
^  it  was  the  fury  of  the  Socialists  that 
still  menaced  France,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  summarily  took  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  own  strong 
haodg,  and  offered  to  save  the  nation 

Jnm  its  own  feuds.  **The  fury  of 
faction  is  imperilling  Society/'  be 
laid,  '*  I  nndertake  to  save  it ;  will 
700  trust  me?"  The  country  ral- 
lied at  the  appeal,  the  army  was 
devoted  to  him,  and  Socialism  was 
pQt  down.  But  it  was  not  left  to 
rankle  in  the  breasts  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, and  gather  its  forces  for 

^another  outbreak.  All  that  was 
'^  practicable  in  Socialism,  all  that  was 
coDBiattnt  witlf  society,  the  Emperor 
resolved  to  adopt  and  carry  out  on 
the  part  of  the  Sute.  The  dreams 
of  the  phalansterians  have  been  re- 
doced  into  a  practical  shape,  and  the 
priociple  of  Aseociation  has  been 
ipplied  in  a  new  way,  and  00  an  im- 
oeiue  scale.  Socialism  —  in  this 
Agreeing  with  true  science  —  holds 
that  the  interests  of   the  individnal 


are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the 
oommunity,  and  that  the  collision 
between  the  two  arises  from  the  one- 
sided view  which  each  takes  of  the 
truth.  In  England  we  leave  every 
man  and  class  to  fight  their  own 
battle  ;  believing  that  the  best 
wisdom  is  that  which  is  boosrht  by 
experience,  and  that  the  conflict  of 
interests  and  opinions  will  gradu- 
ally lead  to  a  perception  of  the 
truth.  We  are  a  sober  •  minded 
race,  who  do  not  fight  out  oor 
question  in  the  streets.  But  the 
French,  who  are  ever  prone  to  sup- 
port their  arguments  by  barricades, 
and  who  also  have  felt  the  evil  re- 
sults of  such  appeals  to  force,  prefer 
another  way  of  solving  the  difficulty. 
In  order  to  prevent  collision,  they  say, 
a  superior  power  is  necessary  to  direct 
and  guide  individual  efforts,  to  assign 
his  place  to  every  one ;  to  encourage 
and  help  the  weak,  and  to  restrain  the 
strong.  The  superior  power  which  is 
thus  to  direct  and  to  mediate  is,  of 
course,  the  Government.  All  waste  of 
labour  and  energy,  they  say,  will  thns 
be  avoided ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
total  production  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  share  of  each  indivi- 
dual augmented.  A  proposition  indis- 
putably true,  so  far  as  theory  goes; 
and,  however  inapplicable  to  our  own 
country,  the  modified  adoption  of  this 
principle  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  certainly  worked  wonders 
for  France. 

Any  tourist  may  observe  the  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  in 
France  of  late  vears;  but  it  is  in 
the  capital  that  the  changes  and  im- 
provements are  most  patent,  and 
have  excited  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  and  discussion.  The  cap- 
ital is  transformed.  There  is  a  New 
Parip,  and  Old  Paris  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. Our  Flaneur,  with  great 
piquancy  and  literary  art,  describes 
the  '* dissolving  views"  which  Paris 
presentH,  and  the  fine  wide  boule- 
vards and  stately  rows  of  houses, 
like  palaces,  which  are  rising  from 
the  ruins  of  narrow  alleys  and  sor- 
did habitations.  Bat  the  sight  may 
be  seen  any  day,  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
ponnds  :  it  is  the  political  side  of  the 
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JaestioD  wbioh  saggais  ezamioatioa 
c  ifl  almost  iaagbabie  to  tbiuk  of  a 
FlaDear  Bettliog  each  grave  qaeatiooa. 
It  is  impoeaible  to  coneeive  a  being 
whose  greatest  cbaracteristic  is  *' a 
horror  of  all  definite  aim,"  ransacking 
bndgets  and  acooaots  of  all  kinds  to 
find  liow  this  sum  was  got  and  how 
that  sum  was  spent  Bat  let  as  take 
bhn  as  be  comes  before  os ;  and  a 
single  sample  of  bis  clear  concise  stvle 
and  solid  thinking  will  show  the  vafae 
of  iiis  book.  Here  are  some  of  his 
remarks  on  the  object  of  the  Em- 
peror in  making  those  vast  changes 
10  his  capital,  and  on  the  various 
opinions  which  are  entertained  as  to 
the  nitimate  issne  of  the  nnder* 
taking :  — 

"To  solve  praclicallj  this  social  pro- 
blem, and  to  heal  the  breach  between 
bourgeois  and  ouvrier^  became  thus  one 
of  the  most  arduous  ta«ka  to  which  the 
new  monarch  was  pledged,  and  on  the 
■uocees  of  which  bis  o«rn  safetj  de- 
pended. 

**The  transformation  of  Paris  repre- 
sents one  side  of  this  solution  of  the 
social  Bjstem,  the  failure  of  which  over- 
threw the  Republic.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant one,  for  Paris  was  the  cradle  of 
the  system  and  ito  battle- field.  The  ex- 
treoae  solution  of  the  problem  by  the 
establishment  of  the  ateliers  nationaux 
has  toi  siguallj  failed  for  its  renewal  to 
be  attempted ;  and  the  only  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  seemed  some  compromise 
by  which  both  antagonists,  capital  and 
labour,  might  gain,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  have  the  credit  of  the  whole 
tranaaction. 

"  The  gregarions  habits  of  the  Celtic 
race,  eo  conspicuous  in  their  great  capi- 
tal, offered  an  opportunity  for  this  com- 
promise, and  the  great  resources  of  the 
municipality  the  means  for  it.  The  im- 
pulse OQce  given  in  this  way,  the  imita- 
tive French  nation  could  be  easily  en- 
listed to  assist  the  Gjvemm?Dt  in  the 
work,  and  help,  almost  uoconsciously, 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  which  he  had 
once  taken  up  arms  to  resist. 

"The  city  of  Paris  had  a  large  sur- 
plus revenue  every  year;  what  was  more 
legitimate  than  to  apply  it  to  works  of 
puolio  utility  ?  Relieve  the  crowded 
town,  open  oat  thoroughfaies,  offer  a 
profitable  investment  to  private  capital, 
set  in  motion  every  t^ade,  repair  and 


redeem  biidgesi  canstruct  qnayf,  make 
the  capital  into  the  finest  city  in  Europe; 
it  was  doing  the  public  good,  assiisting 
capital,  supplying  labour,  improving  the 
habits  of  the  people,  flattering  national 
vaDity,  preventing  the  renewal  of  the 
ca:l  confiicts  bettKr'een  classes,  and  pro- 
viding good  lines  of  defence  for  possible 
emergencief. 

"  To  leave  this  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  mnnicipality  would  have  been  10 
leave  free  scope  for  narrow  and  intereet- 
ed  ideas,  and  to  open  out  the  old  strug- 
gle. It  could  be  carried  out  only  with 
a  high  hand  by  the  Government  and  its 
agent!.  Individuals  may  oompUin,  but 
the  great  majority  will  profit  fieaidrs, 
it  is  the  very  principle  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  be  the  initiator  of  all 
measures;  it  alone  can  be  the  impartial 
and  competent  judge  between  conflicting 
interest?,  and  has  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance between  them.     ... 

**  The  supporters  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment point  triumphantly  to  the  ^oc- 
coes  which  has  attended  the  eflTorts  of 
the  Government  Ttie  general  and  daily 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  city,  those 
hundreds  of  new  houses  which  private 
enterprise  has  constructed,  the  well- 
being  of  all  classes  in  spite  of  the  dear- 
nees,  the  undiminibhed  resources  of  the 
city  in  spite  of  the  heavy  expenses^  the 
labourer  better  fed  than  ever,  are  alt 
fdCts  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny. 
To  any  objectioDS  about  so  artificial  a 
fostering  of  iodustry  the  reply  ip,  that 
it  is  a  natural  development  which  in 
France  requires  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  impel  and  to  guide;  if  one  faints 
at  a  pofsible  crisis  through  circum- 
stances which  cannot  ba  controlled,  the 
answer  is  that  the  harvest  failed  in  1856^ 
and  that  there  was  a  monetary  cwi^ia  in 
1857,  yet  everything  went  on  well  If 
one  speaks  of  the  future,  of  the  great  in- 
flux of  labourers  from  all  parts  ot  France^ 
attracted  by  the  high  wages,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  going  on  thus  for  ever,  of 
the  consequences  of  a  temporary  iLter- 
ruplion  of  the  works,  ^le  answer  will 
probably  be  less  confident  Siill  people 
will  try  to  prove  that,  in  a  large  city 
like  Parip,  which  is  growing  richer  every 
day,  there  will  be  always  a  good  deal  of 
activity ;  that  the  Impulse  given  by  the 
Government  has  reacted  already,  and 
will  still  more  react,  on  private  enter- 
prise and  speculation ;  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  far  activity  and  pro- 
sperity can  increase.'' 
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Hie  GoTerDnKDt  coDtribntee  ODe> 
tirird  of  the  expeoses  of  these  al* 
ttntioDfl  from  the  aDooal  votes  for 
extraordinary  works.  Ilie  MoDici- 
paltty  of  Paris  cootribotes  the  re- 
maiiHier.  Except  at  the  outset, 
vheo  the  special  admioistratioii 
for  this  purpose  bad  Dot  been  form* 
ed,  these  great  poblio  works  have 
been  execaied  very  economically, 
as  well  as  most  efficiently.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  it  gives  the  reader 
a  startling  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  these  alterations  and  improve- 
ments ID  Paris  to  find  that  the 
nms  oootribnted  by  the  Monici- 
pality  alone  amount  to  £22,000,000 ; 
and  to  this  most  be  added  what 
the  State  has  spent  on  its  own  ac- 
eoont,  besides  the  sums  realised 
from  the  sales  of  ground,  and  the 
pale  of  the  materials  of  the  demo- 
liabed  bimsea.  The  -only  embarrass- 
ment likely  to  arise  from  these  works 
ia  the  abnormal  influx  of  labourers 
into  Paris,  and  the  certain  reaction 
which  by  and  by  must  take  place 
is  the  building  tirade.  Bnt  the  Em* 
peror,  doubtless,  is  quite  alive  to 
this  impending  embarrassment,  and 
ii  not  the  man  to  be  overcome  by 
it.  The  financial  apprehensions,  as 
regards  the  Municipality,  seem  to  be 
groaodles^.  The  revenues  of  the  city 
of  P*ri8  have  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  more  and  more  outstripping 
the  ordinary  expenditure.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  an  annual  surplus 
of  £1,300,000  after  paying  all  the 
ordioary  expenses;  and  as  the 
popolalioo  and  wealth  of  Paris  are 
yearly  iocreasing,  the  revenue  from 
the  cQBtoms  is  certain  to  increase 
in  similar  proportion.  Great  as  the 
renovation  of  Paris  already  is,  the 
works  are  to  be  continued  for  other 
leven  jears.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  tbe-  debt  of  the  city  of  Paris 
will  amount  to  about  nine  or  ten 
millkns  sterling;  that  is  to  say, 
equal  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  pre- 
•ent  revenue,  which  ia  £4,000.000 
a-jear.  As  soon  an  the  extraor- 
dinary works  are  completed,  tbe 
ordinary  surplus  of  £1,300,000  will 
be  disposable  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt« 


Paris,  as  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  also  as  the  bead  and  heart 
of  every  revolution,  has  naturally 
obtained  tbe  largest  portion  of  the 
Imperial  favour  and  attention.  Bnt 
the  same  principle  has  been  applied 
more  or  leps  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  to  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  common  impression 
IP,  that  this  is  a  new  system ;  but 
it  is  no^.  Whatever  credit  or  dis- 
credit may  attach  to  the  Emperor 
for  adopting  it,  the  system  is  not 
original.  It  was  as  much  in  force 
under  bis  predecessors  as  it  is  now. 
In  the  sixteen  years  ending  in  1851 
the  budgets  show  an  expenditure 
of  £51.500,000  for  extraordinary 
works;  in  the  eight  years  subsequent 
to  1851  the  expenditure  for  the 
same  purpose  has  been  £17.500,000: 
so  that  the  annual  expenditure  by 
the  Government  during  the  latter 
period  has  been  only  two-thirds  of 
what  it  was  previous  to  the  Empira 
Tbe  great  and  vital  difference  be- 
tween the  system  of  the  Emperor 
and  that  of  his  predecessors  is,  that 
the  Imperial  Government  makes  its 
assistance  conditional  on  individual 
exertion.  Former  Governments  paid 
too  little  attention  to  this;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Government 
assistance,  instead  of  acting  as  a  stim- 
ulus upon  individual  enterprise,  too 
often  proved  a  narcotic.  The  Im- 
perial Government  makes  tbe  prin- 
ciple imperative  —  except  in  one  or 
two  special  cases.  By  so  doing,  it 
not  only  benefits  the  country,  but  it 
makes  its  own  money  go  very  much 
further.  Although  the  €k>vernment 
expenditure  for  extraordinary  works 
has  been  less  under  the  Empire 
than  it  was  before,  the  amount  of 
money  actually  expended  has  been 
immensely  greater.  In  the  case  of 
Paris,  as  we  have  seen,  the  city 
has  ppent,  in  extraordinary  works, 
£22,000,000  in  eight  years  — consi- 
derably more  than  the  total  sum  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  during 
the  same  period  upon  extraordinary 
works  of  every  kind  Hence,  al- 
though the  Government  expenditure 
npon  such  works  is  considerably  lest 
than  it  was  under  Loqis  Philippe,  the 
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fiuma  expended  by  the  Gtoveraoient  prices.  Aboai  10  millioDS  of  fraocs 
aod  the  country  together  are  im-  go  every  year  to  eoooarage  agricuK 
meoflely  greater :  so  that  the  ouv-  tare ;  and  lately,  when  the  new 
riers  beoefit  from  the  Empire  much  commercial  policy  was  decided  npoo, 
more  than  from  ita  predeoeasorg.  similar  favoars  have  been  extended 
It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  recapita-  to  maoafactores.  A  law,  paaaed  in 
late  the  endless  projects  which  have  Aagast  1860,  empowers  the  Gov- 
received  the  Government  aid,  or  ernment  to  make  a  loan  of  40  mil- 
the  various  forms  in  which  that  aid  lions  of  francs  to  manafaotores  for 
has  been  rendered.  Sometimes  it  improvement  of  machinery,  with  a 
takes  the  shape  of  Government  pro-  view  to  facilitate  competition  with 
tectioo,  of  great  privileges,  amount-  foreign  countries;  and  so  on,  in  an 
ing  almost  to  a  monopoly  —  as  in  endless  list,  until  the  mind  is  qaite 
the  case  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  bewildered  by  thia  attempt  to  re- 
other  institutions  of  credit  In  vive  the  Indian  god  Yishoo,  the 
other  oases  great  advantages  are  many -headed  and  many -banded, 
held  out,  Ko  as  to  attract  capital —  Nothing  seems  too  large  for  the 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  construction  power  of  Government,  or  too  small 
of  railways.  At  other  times  Gov-  to  attract  its  attention." 
ernment  stimulates  private  enter-  Englishmen  can  hardly  realise 
prise  by  a  system  of  prizes  and  dis-  the  existence  of  such  a  system  as 
tioctions,  as  in  the  Industrial  and  this ;  still  more  difficult  is  it  for 
Agricultaral  Shows.  Or,  again,  it  them  to  perceive  the  advantages 
takes  altogether  the  initative, —  re-  which  it  nnquestiooably  has  in  the 
claims  marshes,  forms  plantations  case  of  France.  The  only  thing  like 
on  sandy  flats,  and  then  disposes  of  it  which  we  have  in  this  country  is 
the  reclaimed  lands  at  low  prices,  the  Edacation  grant,  where  a  really 
A  kind  of  gentle  pressure  is  even  enormous  sum  is  yearly  expended 
resorted  to  at  times,  to  stimulate  on  educating  the  people,  but  where 
slovenly  and  timid  municipal  and  everj^  grant  is  made  cooditional 
departmental  councils  to  make  the  on  individual  exertion,  aod  propor- 
requisite  efforts  for  improvement :  tionate  to  the  success  of  that  ex- 
and  as  Government  wields  practi-  ertion.  This  instance  aptly  illus- 
cally  unlimited  power,  and  possesses  trates  what  our  Flaneur  calls  ^'tbe 
the  means  of  bestowing  favours  or  Imperial  fertilising  system "  —  only* 
making  its  displeasure  felt,  such  instead  of  being  jealously  restricted 
gentle  bints  seldom  fail  in  their  in  its  application  as  it  is  in  this 
object  This  system  of  encourage-  country,  this  Government  asBist- 
ment  by  grants  of  money  is  not  aoce  may  truly  be  described  as  the 
confined  to  works  undertaken  by  general,  if  not  universal,  rule  ia 
towns  and  departments;  in  many  France.  Bat  if  the  Emperor  is 
cases  it  extends  to  individual  en-  tender  to  the  wants  and  Bbortcom- 
terprises.  *'  With  the  view,  for  ings  of  his  nation  in  this  resiiect, 
instance,  of  making  coal  accessible  he  does  not  pamper  them  in  their 
to  the  consumer  at  low  prices,  sub-  helplessness.  After  stimulating,  by 
aidies  are  given  to  mining  compa-  every  means  in  his  power,  the  slug- 
nieo  for  the  construction  of  roads,  gard  energies  of  his  countrymen, 
canals,  and  tramways.  In  order  to  he  is  at  length  shaking  them  fairly 
promote  drainage,  the  Credit  Fon-  out  of  their  apathy  by  introducing 
cier  is  authorised  to  make  loans  to  them  gradually  to  the  bracing 
the  amount  of  100  millions  of  francs  atmosphere  of  unrestricted  com-^ 
on  account  of  the  Government,  and  petition.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake 
this  latter  guarantees  4  per  cent  on  in  the  world  to  call  the  commercial 
them.  In  order  to  fertilise  the  system  which  now  prevails  in 
plains  of  the  Dordogne,  depots  of  France,  **  Free  Trade."  ItisProteo- 
aea-sand    are    form^    at    reduced  tioo.    Formerly  the  tariff  of  France 
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wisTirtQally  a  prohibitory  one  npon 
all  goods  which  could  enter  into  rivalry 
with  those  of  the  country.  What  the 
Emperor  has  done  is  to  exchange  Pro- 
bibitioQ  for  Protection.  In  due  time, 
doabtless,  ^e  shall  see  him  proceed  far- 
ther, as  France  becomes  prepared  for 
the  commercial  contest ;  bol  for  the 
present  he  most  wisely  keeps  far  short 
of  Free  Trade,  and  is  content  that 
his  people  must  creep  before  they 
valk. 

Amon^  the  many  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  there  is  none  tnore 
Ftrikiog  than  one  which  may  be  re- 
girded  an  the  ultimate  resnlt  of  all  the 
many  infloences  which  the  Imperial 
Government  has  brongttt  to  bear  upon 
the  people.  The  Government, has  la- 
boared  with  great  shrewefoees  and  sue- 
cew  to  stimnlate  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  speculation,  which  are  the 
life  of  national  industry ;  and  now  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  very  success  of 
the  Government  has  produced  a  dan- 
ger of  a  novel  and  repel lant  kind.  All 
Fraooe  has  taken  to  speculation — to 
eoiDQiefcial  and  financial  gambling. 
Eooouraged  by  the  rare  success  which 
has  attended  so  many  joint  stock  un- 
dertakings, every  one  down  to  the 
ouvner,  embarks  his  spare  coins  in 
speculations  which  promise  to  yield 
luoi  a  high  percentage.  Formerly  the 
retinrd  shopkeeper  invested  his  little 
eapital  in  Government  securities,  and 
thought  no  more  of  anything  but  to 
eojoy  himself  as  pleasantly  and  quietly 
as  be  could.  The  successful  nrtisan 
or  little  farmer  simply  hoarded  bis 
tiny  gains ;  and  although  these  gains 
were  in  each  case  infinitesimal,  they 
swelled  to  an  enormous  sum  in  the  ag- 
gregate, all  of  which  was  withdrawn 
from  reproductive  industry.  The  Im- 
perial Government  has  attacked  this 
boarding  spirit  on  all  sides,  and  most 
of  all  by  the  Government  loans,  where 
the  minimum  subscription  wa^  fixed 
Bo  bw  as  eight  shillinffsl  To  show 
bow  thoroughly  the  French  people 
have  entered  into  the  new  system,  we 
may  state  that,  while  the  average  of 
•bares  iu  England  is  £100,  in  France 
the  average  is  only  £20.  So  far  as 
the  masses  are  concerned,  it  might 


seem  that  the  French  are  now  as  ranch 
in  Advance  of  us,  as  regards  the  accu- 
mulation and  employment  of  eapital, 
as  we  formerly  were  of  them.  Bat  it 
roust  be  remembered  that  our  admir- 
able banking  system,  which  ramifies 
over  the  whole  country,  is  a  means  of 
concentrating  capital  which  France 
has  not.  And  the  only  superiority 
which  can  be  conceded  to  the  masses 
in  France,  in  this  time  of  industrial 
excitement,  is,  that  they  take  a  more 
direct  part  in  the  game  of  speculation 
and  investment, — showing,  thereby, 
an  immense  increase  of  activity  and 
self-reliance,  thou(2:h  poroibty  not  of 
prudence.  The  effect  of  all  this  is, 
that  France  now  appears  to  be  ove^ 
flowing  with  capital.  Credit-estab- 
lishments and  joint  stock  companies  of 
all  kinds  have  sprung  into  existence, 
for  the  support  of  which  ample  funds 
have  been  eagerly  advanced.  And- 
not  only  this,  but  France  has  begun 
to  take  the  lead  in  foreign  loans  and 
enterprise.  Italian  and  Spanish  loans, 
Spanish  Credit  Mobilier,  Ituliao  rail- 
ways, Lombard,  Venetian,  South  Aus- 
trian, Boman,  Spanish,  Swiss,  all  re- 
present in  a  great  measure  French 
capital  Frenchmen  have  grown  more 
daring,  and  more  ready  to  encounter 
risks  for  the  chance  of  large  profits, 
than  Englishmen.  And  schemes 
which  involve  more  than  common 
risks,  look  more  and  more  towards 
Paris  as  the'most  likely  place  to  pos- 
sess the  spirit  of  adventure  necessary 
for  them. 

The  Flaneur  is  in  an  appropriate 
sphere  when  he  describes  the  altered 
appearance  of  Parisian  life  to  which 
this  new  passion  has  given  rise.  He 
says: — 

*^  It  is  as  if  Imperialism  had  quickened 
the  pylse  of  the  population  to  2  Go,  or  as 
if  it  bad  shortened  life  by  one-half,  and 
as  if  every  one  was  auxioua  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  by  a  greater  vitality.  A 
feverish  rapidity  of  motion  has  seized 
everybdy  and  everything.  Men,  wo- 
men, children,  old  and  young,  rich  end 
poor,  high  and  low,  all  follow  tlio  im- 
pulse, and  whirl  along  none  can  tell 
exactly  where.  Is  it  vanity,  seltishness, 
or  love  of  gain,  thirst  for  pleasure,  or 
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rage  of  excitement,  wfatcb  impels?  There 
is  sometluDg  of  all  this  in  the  mad  race. 
And  yet  how  recsncile  vanity  with  such 
bold  and  open  cynicism  ?  Is  selfishness 
compatible  with  so  much  thoughtless- 
ness, or  love  of  gaiu  with  so  much  fool- 
ish recklessness?  Are  these  pleasures 
where  no  one  amuses  himself?  and  can 
there  be  a  rage  for  excitement  where 
nothing  seems  spontaneous  and  all  is 
calculation  ? 

"What  is  obvious  and  unmistakable 
in  the  race  is  the  kicking  up  of  clouds 
of  dust.  The  greater  the  dust  the  greater 
seems  the  fun;  and  whoever  succeeds 
beat  in  this  respect  is  sure  to  excite  ad- 
miration and  to  attract  the  crowds.  There 
must  be  something  intoxicating  in  this 
blinding  of  the  neighbour,  even  if  it  be 
at  the  risk  cf  choking  yourselC  The 
game  reminds  one  of  the  Carnivalone  of 
Milan,  and  the  Ooriandoli,  when  the 
whole  population  is  seized  by  the  spirit 
of  mischief,  and  hurl  at  each  other  little 
bales  of  gypsum  until  every  one  is  half 
blind  and  choked.  In  the  saturnalia  of 
Paris  the  dust  is  not  white  gypsum ;  it 
is  glittering  dust,  looking  Uke  gold,  but 
proving  more  frequently  sham.  But 
what  does  this  matter?  it  glitters  and 
blinds,  and  the  crowii  follows. 

''This  game  of  'blinding  mj  neigh- 
bour' is  as  old  as  the  world ;  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  has  it  been  carried  on  with  such 
zest  or  brought  to  such  perfection  as  in 
the  present  instance.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt anywhere  to  mince  matters  or 
to  look  demure ;  every  one  knows  that 
every  one  else  does  it,  and  that  all 
depends  on  success;  succes4«  however 
ephemeral  and  precarious,  is  invalaable, 
for  it  is  accepted  as  a  proof  of  skiU,  or 
what  is  moro  valued,  of  luck.  It  exer- 
cises an  irresistible  attraction  on  others, 
and  creates  immediately  a  position  for 
him  who  has  achieved  it.  The  more 
sudden  the  suocesa,  the  more  every  one 
^  is  ready  to  bow  down  before  it :  no  one 
inquires  about  antecedents,  or  about  the 
means  by  which  succeds  has  been  at- 
tained; the  world  at  large  is  ready  to 
accept  it,  suoh  as  it  is;  and  if  here  and 
there  the  voice  of  8Usp:cion  is  raised,  it 
probably  arises  from  those  who  have 
themselves  tried,  bat  failed.  This  ac- 
quiescence is  doubly  remarkable  in  a 
countiy  where  the  principle  '  that  every 
one  is  supposed  to  be  innocent  until  he 
is  proved  guilty,'  has  never  been  recog- 
nised or  practised. 


"Neither  can  all  be  sacoenful  !ii  this 
desperate  race,  nor  can  any  one  be  shown 
who  has  been  invariably  sucoesgfal;  but 
such  is  the  excitement  produced  by  tlie 
rapidity  of  the  movement,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  failure  scarcely  ever  last  for 
more  than  a  few  days,  and  arc  readily 
forgiven  and  forgotten  if  another  eflfort 
is  followed  by  fresh  success. 

'*  It  ia  recklessness  and  excitement  ot 
gamblmg  admitted  into  all  spheres  and 
transactions  of  life,  public  as  well  as 
private,  commercial  as  well  as  social; 
the  race  ia  neither  to  the  swiftest, 
strongest,  nor  even  to  the  most  skilled, 
but  to  the  boldest — to  him  who  can 
beet  keep  up  the  appearance  of  succesp. 

"  The  candour  which  is  exhibited  ia 
this  respect  has  something  decidedly  ex- 
hilarating for  the  spectator,  who  may 
perchaace  remember  certain  high-K>UDd- 
ing  principles,  which  found  so  ready  an 
echo  in  France  not  very  many  years  ago. 
To  the  moralist  the  effect  of  the  spec- 
tacle will  be  one  of  sadness;  he  will 
probably  see  in  it  the  deplorable  result 
of  decadence  and  demoralisaiion.  The 
light-minded  French  people,  Uke  the 
heartless  old  coquette,  worn  out  by 
former  excessi  has  turned  to  bigotry  and 
gambling." 

This  is  but  a  novel  form  for  veotiag 
the  energy  which  hag  been  diverted 
from  other  channels.  The  old  chan- 
nels in  turn  have  been  left  dry ;  and 
it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
France  has  not  lost  more  in  the  one 
direction  tlian  she  has  gained  in  the 
other.  If  the  materialistic  spirit  of 
the  people  were  never  before  so  active, 
if  the  industrial  interests  were  never 
80  prosperous,  the  political  spirit  ia 
dead,  rolitical  life  in  France  is  ex* 
tinct,  and  with  it  has  perished  also 
tl)e  literature  which  formerly  made 
France  famous.  Genius  and  liberty 
go  hand-io-haod ;  and  brilliance  aod 
origioality  have  disappeared  fnm 
French  literature.  In  France,  as  ia 
England,  there  has  been  a  prodigiou 
increase  of  publications  of  late  yesrs, 
but  there  are  do  great  works.  The 
old  fire  is  no  longer  visible. 

^  Paris  sunk  in  political  lethargy,  is 
Paris  turned  deaf  and  dumb.  Paris, 
whioh  was  so  long  the  model  fiir  pditical 
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life  all  over  the  ContineDt,  that  great  hot- 
bed of  the  moat  astoDiah'mg  political  and 
social  theoriea — U  liea&Uow and  barren: 
that  eloqaeat  tongue,  which  electrified 
half  Europe  with  eyery  word  it  uttered — 
it  is  mnte  and  silent:  that  colo8?al  brain, 
whieh  seemed  to  have  taken  upon  itself 
the  task  of  reforming  mankind — it  ia  par- 
alysed ;  and  the  bold  pen,  before  which 
the  mightiest  have  trembled — it  has 
pcarcelv  power  left  to  trace  meaningless 
flourwhes.'* 

"The  longer  the  search,  and  the  more 
earnest  the  seeker,  the  deeper  will  be  the 
feeliog  of  disappoi^paent  and  sadness. 
Tad  short  year^  tuM  all  ia  forgotten,  or 
remembered  onlj  to  be  cursed  or  laughed 
at  It  seems  incredible,  and  yet  it  is  true. 
The  artisan  and  workman,  who  once  lis- 
tened with  devotion  to  the  public  reading 
of  the  papers  in  his  atelier,  and  who  might 
ba?e  given  lessons  in  politics  to  many  a 
silent  or  talking  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  cares  no  more  about  politics 
than  the  tool  he  handles.  He  has  a  vague 
sympathy  for  Itaty,  because  he  admires 
the  man  of  the  people,  Garibaldi  the 
pore,  and  because  it  is  the  French  army* 
which  'made'  Italy.  The  bourgeois  is 
frightened  at  the  very  word  politics,  and 
reaids  pbusly  his  semi-official  paper,  from 
whidi  he  tries  to  gather  what  the  Em- 
peror is  going  to  do  next  Of  the  upper 
elwsee,  the  great  mass  care  only  for  tele* 
gnms  from  abroad,  and  announcements 
of  the  'Kooitenr,'  as  influencing  the  quo- 
tations of  the  Exchange.  Politics  imply 
change  and  disturbance;  hence  risks  and 
losseflL  They  have  been  already  the 
cause  of  much  misery  in  the  world,  and 
above  all  in  France.  Let  us  guard  our* 
selves  against  further  temptation.  Bo- 
lides, politics  are  a  social '  bore,*  freedom 
a  dangerous  illusion,  which  is  easily 
caoght  by  the  mob,  and  turned  agiUnst 
their  betters.  Rather  the  rule  of  one  man 
than  that  of  the  manes." 

-^  It  would  be  m  mistake,  however,  to 
/  nppNDse  that  the  policy  of  the  Emperor 
coosista  Id  developiDgonly  the  material 
IttteRstB  of  France.  He  kuows  human 
Batarp,  aad  especially  French  nature, 
too  well,  to  frame  bis  regime  on  bo  in- 
nffieieDt  a  basif .  Money  is  good,  and 
comfort  IB  good,  and  rest  after  weari- 
woa  oonvalsions  is  good ;  but  the  man 
who  woold  mle  France  mast  satisfy 
tbe  higher   a^pirationsi      Napoleon 


for  the  present  denies  free  e6ope  to 
political  life  and  literary  thought, 
bat  he  gives  to  France  what  by  the 
masses  is  prised  far  more — national 
honour.  **The  glory  of  France," 
that  fine-sounding  phrase,  is  upper-^^ 
most  in  his  thoughts.  He  mast 
place  her  again  in  the  van  of  na- 
tions,—  as  the  champion  of  liberty, 
Justice,  and  civilisation.  Not  that 
the  glory  of  France  is  held  to  con- 
sist in  a  disinterested  champion* 
ship  of  the  right.  Far  from  it.  If 
the  French  were  to  find  their  annual 
budgets  swelled  by  the  cost  of 
fighting  disinterested  campaigns, 
which  yielded  no  material  advan- 
tage to  thf'ir  country,  there  is  no 
people  in  Europe  that  would  ex- 
claim agRinst  snch  a  policy  so  vigor- 
ously as  they.  Glory  is  well ;  bat 
glory  and  gain,  they  hold,  should 
go  together.  To  help  themselves 
while  helping  others,  wild  la  vrak 
glfjire!  This  is  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Emperor.  If  Piedmont  is  to 
be  helped  against  Austria  and  Na- 
ples, she  mast  pay  for  it  on  the 
Alps ;  if  Prussia  is  to  be  helped  to 
"unify"  Germany,  she  must  pay 
for  it  on  the  Rhine.  This  may  be 
best  for  the  interests  of  France; 
buf,  however  the  Flaneur  may  pass 
over  the  matter,  such  a  policy  can 
not  hope  for  any  favour  from 
Eoglishmen.  When  England  fights 
for  the  balance  of  power,  or  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  civilisation,  she 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
plunder  the  object  of  her  sympathy, 
or  destroy  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  other  countries.  The 
Emperor  tells  us  he  is  '^forced"  to 
do  this  to  satisfy  his  people.  We 
thank  God  the  Prime  Minister  who 
should  utter  or  act  on  such  a  sen- 
timent in  this  country,  would  be 
harled  from  office  amidst  a  chorus 
of  universal  reprobation. 

The  experience  of  the  Italian  war 
showed  that,  before  entering  upon 
BQch  a  policy,  the  Emperor  bad 
oarefnlly  prepared  the  means  for 
carrying  it  out  with  success.  Sinoe 
that  time  his  armaments,  both  mi- 
litary and  naval,  have  become  still 
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more  formidable;  and  under  his 
masterly  directioo  the  belligerent 
power  of  France  has  reached  an  ud« 
paralleled  state  of  perfection  at  an 
nnparalleledly  small  coet  France  is 
ever  ready  to  enter  npon  a  great  war 
on  a  month's  notice.  This  also  is  a 
mighty  change  from  the  state  of  things 
which  preened  the  Empire.  It  has 
not  been  the  work  of  a  day.  Year  by 
year  the  work  has  progressed;  and 
many  of  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments required  time  before  they  could 
bear  their  frnits.  But  the  harvest- 
time  has  oome  at  last,  and  now  the 
French  army  stands  forth  so  different 
from  what  it  was,  that  it  may  be  called 
a  new  creation. 

The  Flaneur  is  especially  good  npon 
military  topics,  and  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  his  tert^e  and  clear  remarks 
on  thid  important  department  of  the 
Napoleonic  regime.  A  complete  revo- 
lution has  been  produced  in  the  French 
military  system  —  a  popular  has  been 
transmuted  into  an  Imperial  army. 
Oar  author  thus  sketches  the  former 
eondition  of  the  army  and  the  turning- 
point  : — 

"The  political  motement  from  1816- 
1848  exerted  its  iofluence  on  the  army  as 
on  everything  else  in  France.  Although, 
perhaps,  more  disposed  than  any  otlitr 
class  to  isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  nourish  an  exclus  ve 
feeling  of  caste,  the  French  army  could 
not  re.-ist  the  stream  which  carried  away 
the  nation.  Above  all,  after  1830,  the 
current  notions  of  citizen  kings  and  citi- 
een  soldiers  penetrated  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  discipline,  and  destroyed,  by 
degrers,  the  baniers  which  separated  the 
army  from  the  people.  The  wars  in  Al- 
geria counteracted  in  some  measure  the 
influence  of  iliese  ideas,  but  they  were  on 
too  small  a  scale  to  destroy  it.  Politics 
were  tlio  8teppin»<-gtone  to  greatooss; 
officers  became  politicians,  and  had  their 
opi'nicms,  which  were  taken  from  the 
'Journal  dea  Dtbat^'  the  •Prosse/orthe 
*  National,'  as  the  case  might  be.  As  for 
the  soidier,  he  began  to  look  upon  his 
calling  less  as  a  profession  than  as  a 
sacrifice  which  ho,  the  citizen,  must 
make  to  his  country :  and  he  wailed  with 
impatieooe  fbr  the  moment  when  it 
should  oeaae^  and  when  he  would  be  al- 


lowed to  return  to  his  home  and  calling. 

Only  a  few  of  the  moat  adventurous 
youths,  atiracted  by  the  romnuce  of  the 
wild  life  in  Ali^eria,  and  having  a  taste 
for  razzias,  re-enlisted  in  the  Zouaves. 
The  result  of  this  transformation  waa 
seen  in  February  1848.  The  popular 
army  joined  the  popular  cause. 

"The  circumstances  attending  this 
event  were,  however,  so  humilialing  for 
the  army  that  they  at  once  rou^^ed  the 
dormant  class  fceliog,  and  from  this  mo- 
ment a  reaction  set  in,  especially  among 
the  officers.  It  was  so  sudden  that,  if 
there  had  been  a  re^lute  man  among  the 
members  of  the  fali%  dynasty,  ho  might 
have  turned  the  tide  of  revolution.  All 
the  long-suppressed  animosity  against 
the  scribblors  and  talkers  who  had  ruled 
the  destinies  of  France  for  the  last  eight- 
een years,  burst  out  in  its  utmost  vio- 
lence, and  desired  ardently  an  opportu* 
nity  for  revenge.  The  occasion  soon  pre- 
sented itself;  and  in  the  Days  of  June 
the  army  took  its  revenue  on  one  poriioa 
of  those  who  had  humiliated  it  iu  Febru- 
ary. Scribblers  and  t  dkers  fell  into  tho 
,  background,  and  generals  became  mas- 
ters of  the  situation.  Cavaignac,  Lamori- 
ciuro,  Bedeau,  Changaroier,  Charras  — 
these  were  the  names  which  eclipsed  all 
others.  The  representatives  of  militar/ 
politics  took  the  frightened  bourgeois  bj 
tho  hand  and  led  him  on  the  path  of  re- 
action to  tho  2d  of  December,  which 
ended  the  game  for  bourgeois  and  gene- 
rals These  latter  had  become,  in  tlioir 
turn,  cunning  pohticians  and  talkers ;  and 
while  they  came  forward  on  this  new 
battle-field,  a  bold  man  of  action  stepped 
in,  and  carried  the  military  reaction 
which  they  had  begun  to  its  natural  con- 
clusion.'* 

The  problem  now  was  to  strengthen 
the  revived  class-feeling,  and  to  secure 
it  for  him  who  had  contributed  bo 
much  towards  its  revival.  Seven  yeara 
of  service,  it  was  seen,  were  scarcely 
snfficient  to  wean  the  soldier  from  home 
associations;  especially  as  several  of 
these  years  were  generally  spent  on 
furlough.  To  increase  the  time  of 
compulsory  service  wag  out  of  the 
question — the  only  practicable  remedy 
was  to  make  the  service  more  attract- 
ive, and  thus  raise  a  taste  for  profes- 
sional soldiering.  The  great  point 
waa    to    secure    re-enlistments — by 
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whidi  means  tbe  armj  would  become 
ID  army  of  Teterattf,  and  at  the 
noe  time  tbe  cWilian  would  be 
eotirely  lost  in  the  soldier.  The 
chief  means  relied  npon  for  lecor- 
iof(  this  end  was  tbe  DaUUion  de 
U7«k.  By  this  law,  paaeed  in 
1855,  persons  drawn  by  the  oon- 
Kription  were  released  from  the  ob- 
Qgation  of  providing  a  enbetitate, 
pronded  they  paid  a  set  sum  to  the 
GoTeroment  This  was  a  boon  to 
the  public,  for  the  remplacement,  or 
proTidiog  of  snmitntes,  occasioned 
{rest  inoonvenienoes  to  families;  it 
wai  a  boon  also  to  the  army,  for 
tbe  former  system  hronght  into  the 
ttr?ice  a  namber  of  scamps  who 
vere  diflScalt  to  manage,  and  who 
exercised  a  pernicioos  ipflnenoe  on 
their  comrades.  These,  however, 
vere  only  sobsidiary  considerations 
with  the  Emperor.  Having  got  the 
Doeey,  the  Government  proceeded 
to  find  sabetiftntes  by  volontary  en- 
rolment —  a  great  improvement  on 
tbe  conscript  fl^stem,  as  the  service 
18,  of  coarse,  better  liked  by  those 
who  enter  it  voluntarily  than  by 
Iboee  who  are  forced  into  the  ranks. 
Bot  the  quarter  to  which  the  Oo- 
Teromeot  specially  looked  for  those 
mhetitotes  was  amoogit  the  class 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  their 
term.  A  bounty  of  15(K>  francs, 
DOW  raised  to  2500,  was  given  to 
fmy  man  who  sbonld  voluntarily 
eDli^  or  who  should  re.eniist  for  a 
Mcond,  third,  or  fourth  term  of 
Krrice;  and  the  re  -  enlistment  of 
old  soldiera  was  further  enconraged 
by  giving  them  additional  pay  after 
the  second  and  third  re-enga^e- 
fflentp.  The  time  of  service  which 
entitles  to  a  pension  was  also  re- 
duced from  twenty -five  to  twenty 
yean,  and  every  year  of  qampaign- 
iog,  or  garrison  in  Algeria,  was  made 
to  reckon  for  two  years.  Those 
measures  greatly  increased  the  at- 
tractions of  a  military  life ;  and, 
cafely  trusting  to  these  attractions, 
the  Emperor  likewise  decreed  that 
soy  soldier  actually  in  service  may 
obtain  his  discbarge  on  paying  to 
the  Government  a  fixed  sum  for 
each  remaining  year  he  still  had  to 
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serve.  By  these  wise  measores  the 
French  army  every  year  loses  more  of 
its  character  of  a  conscript  army,  to 
become  one  of  volunteers  and  pr^ 
fessional  soldiers. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
all  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  Uwt  ten  years  for  the  formation 
of  an  Imperial  armv.  Dress,  arma- 
ment, drill,  material,  have  all  besn 
reformed  and  improved  ;  bot  there 
is  another  point  well  worthy  of 
attention,  which  our  author  com- 
ments on  with  his  usual  ability  :— 

''To  form  an  imperial  army,  it  wis 
important  to  effuce  as  much  as  possibly 
sli  that  could  recall  tl^  old  African 
army,  nourished  and  fostered  with  so 
much  oare  by  the  Orleanist  dynasl^y. 
When  the  latter  rose  to  power,  it  found 
itself  in  a  more  difficult  position  than 
the  Imperial  Government  in  1852 ;  for 
it  was  not  through,  but  in  i^ite  o(  the 
army  that  it  ascended  tbe  thnme.  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  task  of  the 
Orleanists  was  easier,  for  they  had  no 
traditions  to  efiEaoe.  Those  of  the  first 
Empire  had  been  carefully  weeded  by 
tbe  Restoration,  and  the  Restoration  it* 
self  had  supplied  none  in  their  place. 
As  in  politics,  in  military  matters  Uke- 
wise,  the  Restoration  mistook  the  S{Arit 
of  the  age;  and,  carried  away  by  its 
predilections  for  the  time  before  1789 
it  tried  to  create  an  army  of  merce- 
naries, officered  as  much  as  possible  by 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  Popular 
iDdlgnstion,  which  broke  out  in  1830 
against  tbe  whole  political  system,  turn- 
ed with  double  violenoe  against  this 
anti-national  military  system,  and  assist- 
ed tbe  new  dynasty  in  its  endeavours  t» 
reconstitute  the  army  on  altogether  new 
principles.  The  grouod  was  cleared,  and 
the  building  commenced  at  its  very  foun- 
dation. The  system  of  conscription«was 
again  introduced;  drefs,  drill,  arma- 
ment, discipline,  regulations,  were  all 
successively  changed,  and  in  eightesn 
years,  or  wellnigh  three  generations  oi' 
soldiers,  fiivoured  by  a  three  months' 
campaign  every  spring  in  Afiioa,  an  en- 
tirely new  army  had  arisen.  There  had 
been  no  great  and  bnlliant  wars  and 
victories;  but  those  continual  cam- 
paigns were  for  conquest,  and  received 
an  a'ditlonal  interest  firom  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
carried  on.    They  led  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  special  corpe,  inflaenoed  the 
manner  of  fightiog,  marching;  camping; 
in  one  word,  gave  the  army  an  indivi- 
dual character  more  stronglj  marked, 
and  more  lasting,  than  short  wars  on  the 
largest  BCdie  could  have  conferred.  Ab- 
sinthe, coflfee,  palm-trees,  swifl;  Arabs  in 
boarnouses,  razzias,  Zouaves,  CbaaeettiiB 
d*Afrique,  &c.,  paltry  as  they  seem  singly, 
formed  a  strong  chain  of  traditions  In 
the  life  of  the  French  soldier. 

"  No  changes  external  or  internal  in 
organisation  can  efiface  the  power  of  such 
traditions ;  they  can  only  be  dimmed  by 
fresher  and  more  brilliant  ones.  Impe- 
rialism has  not  been  slow  in  supplying 
these  plentifully;  long-coated  Russiansi 
tight-trousered  Austrians,  frigbtfhl  Chi' 
nese.  not  to  q^eak  of  Englisb  allies  and 
Turks;  Stamboul,  Milan,  Pekin,  8ebae- 
topol,  Alma,  Inkermao,  Tchemaya,  Ma- 
gcnita,  Solferino,  Crimean  winters,  pas- 
sages of  the  Alps,  and  Italian  summers, 
Savoy  and  Nice.  No  wonder  if  Arabs 
send  Kabyles  begin  to  look  small;  if 
I»ly  and  Constantino  are  forgotten;  if 
African  bivouacs  have  lost  their  interest 
and  Algeria  its  charms." 

The  result  of  all  this,  says  oar  anther, 
is  — 

^*  A  new  army,  as  different  in  outward 
appearance,  material,  and  spirit^  from 
the  army  before  1848,  as  this  latter  was 
fK>m  that  of  the  Restoration.  It  is  an 
imperial  army.  All  the  springs  of  hu- 
man action  have  been  set  in  motion: 
interest,  dass  feeling,  glorious  tradi- 
tions, esprit  de  corps,  aod^habit,  have  all 
been  appealed  to  to  attract  it  to  the  dy- 
nasty. Human  nature  is  iUll  of  riddles, 
above  all,  the  French  species  of  it ;  yet, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  all 
the  known  laws  of  human  nature  will  be 
upset  just  at  the  critical  moment,  or  else 
that  there  is  in  Frenchmen  an  Innate 
aversion  to  dynastic  feelings,  which  over- 
comes every  other  instinct,  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  army 
Ofllh  be  depended  upon  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

"  But  dynastic  or  not  dynastic,  the 
army  is  a  magnificent  letracy  which  Im- 
perialism will  leave  to  France.  It  has 
cost  much,  but  the  French  cannot  com- 
plain that  they  have  not  their  money's 
worth.  There  may  be  other  armies  su- 
perior in  one  or  another  peooliar  quality ; 
but,  taking  it  all  ini^  there  is  no  mili- 


tary organisation  in  which  the  existing 
material  has  been  turned  to  so  good  an 
account  It  is  this  which  ma£:e8  the 
French  army  what  it  is,  and  not  some 
innate  disposition  for  Boldiering,  aa  is 
usually  supposed." 

Having  thus  briefly  sanr^ed  the 
principal  features  of  the  imperial 
regime  in  France  daring  the  last 
ten  years,  we  come  to  the  last,  and 
as  many  will  think,  the  most  im- 
portant question — what  is  the  cost? 
The  accounts  for  the  last  two  years 
are  not  definitively  made  up,  but  we 
know  that  the  aceamalated  deficit 
on  the  eight  years  ending  in  1859 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£122,000,000  sterling;.  The  eighteen 
years  of  Loafs  Philippe's  reign 
showed .  a  deficit  only  amounting  to 
about  half  that  sum  ;  bo  that  the 
average  annnal  deficit  under  the 
Empire  has  been  nearly  five  times 
greater  than  nnder  the  immediately 
preceding  regime.  Two-thirds  of 
the  £122,000,000  was  the  frait  of 
the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars, 
leaving  about  £40,000,000  for  the 
normal  deficit  of  these  eight  years. 
This  is  B  serioos  drawback  upon  the 
advantages   of   the   Empire.      One 

f)oint,  however,  mast  not  be  over 
ooked.  Id  partial  compensation 
for  the  enormoas  deficit,  the  taxa- 
tion of  France  has  hardly  andetgooe 
any  perceptible  increase.  The  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  has  all  beeo 
met  by  bans,  aided  by  the  increas- 
ed prodactiveness  of  the  iodirsct 
taxes.  The  burden  has  been  light- 
ened for  the  time  by  being  tbrown 
upon  posterity.  The  same  coarse 
has  been  followed  with  regard  to  ti» 
increased  expenditure  of  the  depart-^ 
meats  and  commuaes.  They  also,  as" 
well  as  the  Government,  have  in- 
corred  large  deficita  Their  expen- 
diture has  been  increased  by  aboat 
one-third,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  increase  has  been  met  by  loans 
from  private  capitalists  or  poblic 
companies.  Thus  the  advantages 
of  the  Empire  have  been  purchased 
at  a  heavv  cost,  both  to  the  State 
and  to  the  local  administrations; 
and   in   both  cases  the  burden  has     "^ 
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been  shirked  for  the  present  by  the 
eootrftcUon  of  loans.  This  system 
is  manifestly  a  most  dangerous  one. 
Iq  ordinary  circamstances  it  would 
jtand  self-condeinned.    Bat  in  order 

/lo  render  foil  justice  to  the  Imperial 
Goveroment,  we  most  consider  the 
question  from  that  Governments 
owo  point  of  view.  Fraooe  is  pass- 
ing through  an  exceptional  period 
of  its  history.  The  £mperor  aspires 
to  close  the  ^nlf  of  the  revolotion  ; 
tod  he  considers  that  if  be  can 
attain  his  object,  and  leave  France 
10  a  condition  of  permanently  settled 
order  and  government  the  benefit 
to  fatore  derations  of  Frenchmen 
will  outweigh  t|e  increased  bordea 
of  debt  iDcarred  in  the  achievement 
of  this  great  object  To  shorten 
the  peri<d  of  succesfive  oonvolaions 
by  even  twenty  years,  would  repay 
the  present  expenditure.  This  is 
DOt  an  Eoglish  view  of  the  matter ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  take  it  into 
account  We  so  far  adopt  it  as  to 
say  that  if  the  result  be  what  the 
Enperor  hopes  and  expects,  the 
result  will  justify  his  perilous  course. 

,  "We  shall  not^  therefore,  condemn 
his  course  while  it  is  still  on  its 
trial  Time  tests  all  things;  and 
«e  are  willing  to  leave  the  Imperial 
Government  m  this  matter  accused 
but  not  condemned. 

-^  Availing  ourselves  of  the  Flaneur's 
book  —  which  is  in  every  respect  an 
admirable  one  —  we  have,  it  will 
be  allowed,  reviewed  the  domestio 
policy  of 'the  Emperor  in  no  unge- 
nerous spirit  Probably  we  have 
accorded  to  it  more  unqualified 
praise  than  the  general  public  will 
eodorse.  But  we  believe  that 
.our  praise  is  well-founded.  We 
believe  that,  as  regards  his  internal 
policy,  the  Emperor  is  entitled  to 
oor  sympathy — certainly  to  our  ad- 
miratioa  Hb  foreign  policy,  how- 
ever, opens  out  quite  a  diflerent 
fidd  for  reflection.  The  best  Sove- 
reign for  France,  io  her  |>resent 
transitional  condition,  may  not  be 
tbe  best  neighbour  for  Europe.  We 
might  say  of  necessity  he  cannot  be 
10.    The  best  way  to  pacify  factions 


at  home  is  to  direct  the  national 
feelings  abroad.  We  find  this  ex- 
emplified 10  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  Cromwell  did  so  :  not 
nuich  by  arms  indeed,  but  by  the 
unexampled  vigour  with  which  be 
upheld  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  his  foreign  di- 
plomacy. William  III.  did  so,  by 
heading  the  war  of  liberty  on  tbe 
Continent  against  the  military  am- 
bition and  aggressions  of  Louis 
XIY.  Nftpoleon  I.  stemmed  the 
cataract  of  revolution  by  engaging 
the  strength  and  sentiments  of  the 
country  in  foreign  wars.  Na- 
poleon Ill.f  in  more  guarded 
fashion,  as  befits  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  does  the 
same.  It  seems  necessary  for  the~)  m^ 
hour  to  suppress  political  life  iq 
France.  Tbe  Emperor,  we  doubt 
not,  means  to  give  it  back  again  in 
full  vigour  once  his  **  mission"  has 
been  crowned  with  success.  But  he 
sternly  represses  it  for  the  present ; 
and  as  long  as  he  continues  to  do  so 

—  in  other  words,  as  long  as  France 
is  still  restless  under  the  new  regime 

—  he  must  give  that  scope  for  tbe 
national  aspirations  in  his  foreign 
policy  which  he  denies  to  them  atj 
home.  Nor  does  he  adopt  the  dis- 
interested policy  of  William  III. 
England  fought  under  William,  as 
she  has  fought  since,  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  at  great  cost  to  her- 
self, but  with  no  desire  to  repay 
herself  by  material  aggrandisement 
Napoleon  III.  cherish^  an  opposite 
view.    If  he  dare  not,  like  his  uncle, 

"  make  war  maintain  war,"  he  seeks 
to  make  war  repay  itself.  He  is  no 
impulsive  and  disinterested  cham- 
pion of  the  Right.  He  must  go  in 
tbe  main  with  the  cause  of  national 
freedom  and  independence  —  for  be 
sees  that  that  is  the  side  which  wUl 
win.  But  he  has  *' no  prejudices." 
If  a  despotJc  Power  will  help  him 
better  than  a  free  one,  h&  will  side 
for  the  time  with  Despotism.  If  a 
free  State  will  help  him  better  than 
a  despotio  one,  he  will  side  for  the 
time  with  Frc^om.  In  general,  he 
balances  between  the  two  —  availing 
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himself  of  escb  m  tare.  He  aspires 
to  '*  settle^'  Earojpe  as  h«  aspires  to 
settle  France ;  bot  jost  as  France 
most,  in  his  view,  be  settled  in  the 
interests  of  his  dynasty,  so  Eorope 
most,  in  the  same  opinion,  be  re- 
modelled in  the  interests  of  France. 
If  Piedmont  is  to  be  aggrandised  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Anstrians  from 
Lombardy,  France  mast  be  aggran- 
dised by  the  annexation  of  SavoT 
and  Nice.  If  Italy  is  to  be  nnifled, 
and  Rome  and  Venice  to  be  incor* 
porated  with  the  rest  of  the  penin- 
snla,  France  most  be  aggrandised 
still  more,  by  the  island  of  Sardinia 
or  another  slice  from  Piedmont. 
Germany  also,  slowly  and  as  if 
blindibld,  tends  towards  unifica- 
tion; and  Napoleon  again  is  ready 
to  help  ProBBta,  or  any  other  Ger- 
man State,  in  the  •  work,  on  eon- 
dttion  of  being  recompensed  with 
tlie  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  If,  as 
is  probable,  Pnissia  will  not  con- 
spire with  him  for  sach  a  porpose 
or  on  sach  terms,  Napoleon  coants 
upon  seisiog  the  Rhenish  provinces 
daring     the    troubles    which    will 


necessarily  intend  the  achieve- 
ment of  Germsn  anity.  In  soeb 
a  ease  he  will  pretend  to  march 
to  the  aid  of  sosae  of  the  little  Ger- 
man States,  whose  Princes  of  coarse 
will  be  nnwilliog  to  be  ''mediat- 
ised f  and  win  end  by  throwing 
them  overboard  as  soon  as  he  is  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  hold  apon  the 
lacklees  Germans  of  the  Rhine.  He 
Is  equally  ready  to  help  Raesla  to 
eject  the  Torks  from  Europe,  on 
the  same  disinterested  coodiiions! 
We  hold  our  hand ;  not  because 
the  tale  is  complete,  but  because  it 
is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to 
go  further.  Were  we  French,  duly 
regarding  the  ptfteot  transition- 
state  of  France,  we  should  laud  the 
Emperor  without  qualification.  We 
are  Boglislh,  and  do  not  And, 
however  frank  we  have  been  in  our 
approval  of  the  dome^  P<'li6y  of 
the  Emperor,  we*  thioP^  we  have 
said  enough  to  proVe  that  the  beet 
Sovereign  of  France,  in  her  present 
condition,  is  necessarily  nol  the 
best  neighbour  for  either  England 
or  Europe. 
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All  hail,  sweet  Bummer  weather 
—  by  whose  beDignant  favour  we 
can  at  length  throw  open  the  case- 
meDt,  and  admit  the  oalmy  breeze, 
tooched  bat  not  laden  with  the 
Boent  of  the  roees  that  closter  bo 
thieic  in  the  verandah !  Loog  have 
we  awaited  thy  oomiog,  and  bitterly 
£d  we  chide  thy  delay;  for  verily 
it  eeemed  as  though  the  eun  had 
lost  his  pristine  streDgth,  and  was 
powerless  to  dissipate  the  cloads 
which,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  made  mnrky  the  face  of 
hcmven,  and  deluged  the  cheerless 
earth  with  a  saperflaity  of  unwel- 
come rain.  Kindly,  no  doabt,  was 
the  aspect  of  the  early  sprint,  when 
the  trees  pat  forth  their  light-green 
foliage  without  a  check — when  the 
doe-bosh  by  the  river's  nde  was 
white  with  blossom,  the  birds  bosy 
in  the  thickets,  and  the  yoang 
lambe  racing  in  the  joy  of  new 
ezistenoe  over  the  daisy-spangled 
mead.  Bat  then  came  the  east 
wind,  malignant  as  the  breath  of 
eDvy,  parching  the  skin,  irritating 
the  longs,  and  piercing  to  the  very 
marrow  —  thrice-hateSi  Earos,  who, 
■weeping  along  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
scatters  inflaensa  from  his  wings, 
and  renews  in  the  tortured  limbs  of 


mortals  the  paoge  of  remorseless 
rheomatism.  That  we  ooold  have 
endured  patiently  as  an  inevitable 
yearly  disaster ;  but  it  was  some- 
what hard  to  find  that  neither 
Notus  nor  Zepbyrus  were  disposed 
to  treat  as  better.  The  vanes  veered 
in  conformity  with  the  fluctuations 
of  the  aerial  current,  and  yet  there 
was  no  relief.  The  almanac  told 
ns  that  summer  had  arrived ;  but 
then  we  bad  the  evidence  of  our 
seuses  that  it  lied  like  a  Yankee 
balletio.  Ever  sicklier  gloomed 
the  clouds  — down  came  incessantly 
the  plash  of  the  weary  rain.  Red 
rolled  the  rivers  from  bank  to  brae, 
baffling  the  skill  and  disappointiog 
the  expectations  of  the  eager  angler. 
The  low  meadows  were  converted 
into  swamps,  and  there  were  fearful 
inundations  in  the  fene.  Turnips 
could  not  be  sown ;  and  the  cereals 
languished  for  want  of  invigoratiug 
BODshine.  Orievous  to  the  soul  uf 
the  .BMgsman  were  the  tidings  for- 
wardoB^rom  the  moors;  for  the 
young  OTOods  of  grouse  were  said 
to  have  perished  by  tiie  score ;  and 
there  was  a  sad  prospect  of  empty 
bags  for  the  coming  twelfth  of 
August.  Meanwhile  there  was  a 
general  rush  to  London   to   behold 
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the  wonders  of  the  Great  Exhtbi-  oatnre  with  ber  manj  ▼oioes  snin- 
(ion ;  bat  what  cariosity  coald  re-  moos  tbem  to  b^  yearly  iobilee 
main  aoslaked  aoder  the  inflaeoce  in  the  open  fields,  and  cold  aod 
of  that  melancholy  dnppiog?  Mar-  insensate  mast  be  the  heart  th&t 
velloas  to  relate,  the  demand  for  does  not  beat  responsive  to  the 
cabs  enormously  exceeded   the   sop-   call ! 

ply ;  tfnd  Jehu,  waxing  arrogant  We  have  heard  it  said  that  there 
with  his  fortones,  insisted  upon  are  denizens  of  London  who  would 
doable  fares.  Even  the  sewers  never  willingly  qait  the  pavement. 
became  rebellions,  and  barst  like  That  we  believe  to  bs  an  atterly 
Icelandic  geysers.  Never  —  so  said  false  impntation.  Some  people, 
the  disconsolate  pleasure -seekers,  we  are  aware,  contract  a  cat-like 
as  wet  and  wearv  tney  retamed  to  fondness  for  their  hoases,  are  al- 
their  temporary  homes  and  soaght  ways  harping  npon  the  adsge  that 
comfort,  albeit  the  month  was  Jane,  there  is  no  place  like  home,  and  feel 
by  the  side  of  the  parloar  fire  —  very  much  at  a  loss  what  to  'do 
never  in  the  memory  of  man  had  with  themselves  if  removed  from 
there  been  so  miserable  a  ceason  I  their     ordinary     occupation ;     bat 

Doring  the  continnance  of  sach  even  as  Qrimalkin  —  Tom  or  Tabby 
weather  who  bat  an  absolnte  maniac  — iodnlges  in  a  noctamal  sally,  bo 
wonld  have  deliberately  sat  down  do  those  excellent  seals  seek  occa- 
to  write  on  the  sabject  of  watering-  sional  recreation  at  Hampton  Court, 
places?  Not  nntil  the  rcorching  or-  Greenwich,  or  Richmond  — or 
summer  heat  makes  it  necessary  possibly,  with  a  noble  daring,  en- 
for  men  to  doff  their  winter  gar-  counter  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and 
meots,  do  any  feel  an  insatiable  sniff  at  Gravesend  or  Margate  the 
longing  for  purling  streams,  clear  briny  perfame  of  the  sea^  Bat  let 
translucent  wells,  or  lakes  of  silver  no  one  attempt  to  persuade  as 
brightness.  Some  fanatical  anglers,  that  there  ever  was  a  Londoner 
no  doubt,  affect  the  rivers  even  in  who  absolutely  cared  nothing  for 
February  and  March,  and  become  the  country.  The  thing  is  mani- 
candidates  for  early  paralysis  by  festly  impoesible.  Follow  the  most 
plunging  into  ice-cold  streams  for  inveterate  Cockney  daring  the  dog- 
tbe  chance  of  capturing  a  salmon,  days,  and  yoa  will  find  him  weoS- 
But  the  vast  majority  of  the  race  of  ing  bis  way  to  Covent  Garden,  there 
Adam  are  proof  against  such  vain  to  gloat  over  the  baskets  of  fruit 
deceits,  eschew  chilly  potations,  and  heaps  of  vegetables,  and  to  in- 
and  deem  it  no  inconsiderable  ex-  hale  the  odour  of  the  flowers.  Or, 
ercise  of  fortitude  and  philosophy  haply,  if  he  be  of  a  frame  reason- 
to  undergo  in  frosty  weather  the  ably  athletic,  and  is  duly  impressed 
ordeal  of  the  shower-bath  and  the  with  the  value  of  wholesome  ex- 
tab.  Nur  do  they  ever  think  of  ercise,  be  wanders  through  the 
quitting  their  own  comfortable  Armida  bowers  of  St.  John's  Wood, 
uiban  homes,  wherein,  let  the  and  with  a  fine  poetical  iospira- 
weather  without  be  as  sqaally  as  it  tion  worthy  of  the  geoias  of  Mr 
may,  they  are  sarrounded  by  all  the  Haynes  Bay  ley,  wishes  that  be 
appliances  that  can  interest  and  oc-  coald  be  converted  into  a  batterflj 
cupy  the  mind,  until  the  brilliant  to  flit  among  the  trailing  blooms  of 
sunshine,  lighting  up  and  enliven-  the  gorgeous  lilac  ana  laburnuia 
ing  even  the  dingy  toi^g|^ardens  And  where  is  the  citizen  blessed 
and  smoke-corrupted  flcMK^plots,  with  a  competency  who  does  not 
suggests  to  them  the  fragrance  of  aspire  to  the  beatitude  of  a  box? 
the  summer  woods,  and  the  fresh-  Such  abodes  .of  felicity  you  may 
ness  of  the  breezes  on  the  uplands,  count  by  hundreds  —  yea,  by  thou- 
Then,  indeed,  do  they  sally  forth,  sands  —  on  the  sides  of  every  high- 
moved  by  the  same  impulse  that  way  stretching  out  from  dingy 
drives  the  gypsy  to  the  shaw  ;  for   London ;  and  savage  must  be  yoor 
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natore  if  the  sight  of  the  pebble-  peaks ;  not  from  scientifio  motive?, 
paved  paths,  stncoo  images,  sqoirt-  bat  simply  for  the  brag  of  the 
like  jets  d*eau,  imitation  rocicwork,  thing ;  as  if  it  were  a  meritorioas 
aod  blowsy  peonies,  serves  only  to  act  to  hazard  the  fracture  of  one's 
extort  from  yon  a  sneer.  Be  a»-  limbe  by  riding  on  roogh  ponies 
fared  that  the  owner  of  Eden  over  beds  of  boneyoombed  lava. 
Lodge  or  Comely  Oottage  is  as  or  to  brave  perdition  by  erawling 
happy  as  a  prince,  when  npon  a  along  the  edges  of  glaciers,  and  over 
SoDday  he  welcomes  two  or  three  fields  of  treaoheroos  snow,  tied  all 
City  frienda  to  hid  snbarban  retreat,  the  while  by  ropes  to  mach*endaring 
aod  regales  them  with  cold  lamb,  guides,  who,  for  the  gnerdon  of  a 
salad,  a  delicions  cap,  and  nndeni-  few  gold  pieces,  which  poverty 
able  ooontry  frnit  jost  gathered  rather  than  avarice  tempts  them  to 
from  the  bosh  or  the  boagh.  What  accept,  jeopardise  their  lives  by 
thoagh  the  heavy  dost  cloads  sweep  tagging  the  mad  Eoglisbman  over 
by  in  somewhat  stifling  vicinity,  as  crevices,  into  which  a  single  slip  of 
the  omnibos  lombtfs  past — thoagh  the  foot  might  launch  the  wliole 
cries  iodigenoiis  to  the  City  are  party,  never  more  to  emerge  from 
freqaeotly  heard  from  the  road —  the  bowels  of  the  floe  antil  thawed 
and  thoogh  the  scents  which  enter  by  the  fiaal  conflsgration  I  It  is, 
Uirosgh  the  open  windows  are  not  we  are  well  aware,  useless  to  reason 
always  of  the  bean -flower  or  mig-  with  a  man  who  is  afflicted  by  this 
Qionette  —  still  there  remains  the  kiod  of  insanity ;  for,  notwith- 
fact  that  the  box  is  a  coantry  resi-  standing  the  many  fatal  accidents 
denoe ;  and  what  more  can  be  said  which  have  Oocorred,  we  constantly 
of  Belvo!r,  Alowick,  or  Morpeth,  learn  from  the  newspapera  that 
of  Dramlaorig,  Taymouth,  or  Don-  saeh  feats  have  been  again  attempt- 
rtibin?  ed,  and  long  letters  appear  in  the 
Uoqaestionably  the  love  of  the  '  Times '  and  elsewhere  oomme- 
coaotry  is  with  all  of  us  an  inatioo-  morative  of  the  bold  exploits  of 
live  feeling.  Some,  however,  are  Messieors  Jenkins  and  Simpkina, 
more  easily  contented  than  others,  who  have  smoked  cigars  and  drunk 
Thus  we  have  known  people  who  champagne  on  the  summit  of  the 
ooold  make  themselves  quite  happy  Schreckhom  or  the  Jungfrau,  with 
at  Portobello,  Burotisland,  or  such  no  more  baneful  results  than  blis- 
like  suburban  places,  where  they  can  tered  faces  and  the  loss  of  some 
eojoy  a  dtp  in  the  salubrious  waters,  inches  of  cuticle  occasioned  by  an 
aod,  when  the  tide  is  out,  pace  unfortunate  slide  down  an  ice-slope 
aloDg  the  yellovr  sands,  dig  for  bedizened  with  pebbles,  which  strip- 
sand -eek,  detach  limpets  from  the  ped  from  them  every  atom  of  under 
rock,  or  poke  for  miniature  crabs  raiment,  and  consigned  them  for  a 
araoog  the  bunches  of  the  heavy  few  weeks  to  the  charge  of  a«Swiss 
sea-veed.  They  sigh  not  for  Alpine  doctor,  who  found  it  no  easy  task  to 
scenery  —  for  the  glen,  the  torrent  renovate  the  damaged  hide.  £di- 
and  the  cataract ;  they  are  satisfiea  tors,  we  know  full  well,  are  some- 
if  they  can  but  inhale  the  free  open  times  rather  at  a  loss  for  materials 
air  of  heaven,  and  wander  unmo-  to  fill  their  columns  daring  the  long 
lested  by  the  shore  of  the  far-  vacation ;  but  surely  they  might 
Ksounding  sea.  Such  persons  are  find  something  better  worth  insert- 
not  to  be  pitied  —  they  are  rather  iog  thai*  the  experiences  of  Jenkins 
to  be  envied  for  the  posseesion  of  a  and  his  friend.  Folly  is  coctagi- 
taste  so  ample  and  so  easy  of  grati-  ous  ;  and  the  chances  are  that  some 
tication.  Others  again  rush  into  the  blockhead,  fired  with  emulation  of 
opposite  extreme.  These  are  the  the  feats  of  the  Jenkins,  and  covet* 
feliowa  who  will  be  content  with  ous  of  his  temporary  notoriety,  may 
Dothiog  less  than  the  exploration  determine  in  the  ensuing  season, 
of  Icdtand,  or  the  ascent  of  Alpine  though  he  has  never   yet   attained 
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a  higher  altitnde  than  that  of 
Shooters'  Hill,  to  eBsaj  the  asoent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  careleflB  of  the  pro- 
bable contingency  that  his  widowed 
mother  may  have  to  shed  bitter 
tears  for  tbie  loss  of  her  idiot  bov  I 
The  increase  of  this  mania  for 
moantain  dimbing  is  indeed  qaite 
remarkable.  Not  a  vear  elapses 
bnt  we  hear  of  some  elderly  gentle- 
man, no  more  fitted  by  practice  and 
oonstitntion  to  scale  a  monotain 
than  to  get  np  the  interior  of  a 
diimney,  having  become  bewildered 
and  gone  astray  among  the  preci- 
pices of  Ben  Nevis,  ^n-mao-dhai, 
or  Scbehfdlion,  and  being  found, 
after  two  days'  search  for  him  by  a 
whole  army  of  gillies,  bennmbed 
and    exhausted,    and    en    the   very 

Sunt  of  giving  up  the  ghost  from 
mine.  Not  always,  however,  are 
the  rash  explorers  discovered  while 
yet  the  pulse  of  life  is  beating  in 
thdr  hearts.  Well  do  we  remember 
how,  some  years  ago,  two  poor  fel- 
lows, tourists  from  the  south,  went 
astray  in  the. midst  of  those  dreary 
wastes  that  extend  from  the  head 
of  Glenooe  to  Fort- William.  That 
day  there  was  a  fearful  storm  ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  lads,  after  strug- 
gling bravely  for  a  time  through 
the  rain  drift  that  pitilessly  dashed 
in  their  faces,  had  lain  down  side 
by  side  on  the  drenching  heather, 
and  had  fallen  into  that  fatal  torpor 
from  which  there  is  no  awaking. 
There  were  thejr  found,  dead  and 
stiff,  with  one  grim  watcher  near  — 
the  old  grey  raven  of  the  rocks, 
who  .spread  out  his  wings  as  the 
shepherds  approached,  and  sailed 
away  with  a  sullen  croak  to  his 
fastness  on  Loch  Etive  side. 

Yet,  while  we  say  thus  much,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  counsel 
inactivity,  or  would  seek  to  deter 
any  from  manly  eport  and  exerdse. 
Far  from  it.  We  can  participate 
in  the  keenness  of  the  hunter ;  and 
well  do  we  know  how  throbs  the 
heart,  when  amidst  the  bracken  be- 
low the  lonely  correi  one  descries 
the  antlers  of  the  couchant  deer. 
Greater  joy  know  we  none  than  in 
August  to  traverse  the  purple  moor- 


lands in  search  of  the  grouse,  and  to 
load  the  willing  shonldm  of  Donald 
with  the  thinnings  of  the  startled 
coveys.  Many  tales  could  we  tell  of 
dalmon  captured  by  us  in  the  Tweed 
and  Tay,  in  the  Shin,  the  Lazford, 
and  the  Naver ;  but  angling  atoriee, 
we  are  well  aware,  are  regarded  by 
the  non-fishing  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic as  being  folly  as  apocryphal  as 
the  adventures  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
and  therefore  we  considerately  re- 
frain, for  the  present  at  least,  from 
dilaUng  upon  our  individual  achieve- 
ments. We  love  yachting ;  and 
especially  admire  the  pluck  of  the 
gentlemen  who,  some  time  since, 
set  sail  for  Spitzbergen  to  practise 
with  their  rifles  on  the  walrnp.  Nor 
could  we  find  it  in  our  heart  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  of  iosanity  against 
a  youth  who  had  undertaken  a  Toy- 
age  to  Greenland  in  the  hope  of 
harpooninff  a  whalcL  We  blame 
not  the  sketcher,  who,  though  lay- 
ing no  claim  to  the  cbaractn  of  a 
professional  artist,  sets  out  upon 
pedestrian  tours  through  the  finest 
scenery  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of 
filling  his  portfolio ;  and  in  com- 
mon charity  we  must  extend  the  like 
indulgence  to  the  geologisti  whose 
hammer  we  have  often  heard  chink- 
ing among  the  ravines  of  the  Hartz, 
as  if  some  unlucky  gnome  were  at 
work  under  ground  on  an  infernal 
mining  operation.  Bat  in  this  world 
there  are  a  great  many  persons  who 
either  do  not  care  for  active  sport?, 
or  have  not  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying them.  Some  are  invalids, 
or  people  of  sedentary  habits,  who 
prefer  other  modes  of  recreation. 
Good  domestic  men  —  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  'that  there  are  many 
so  uneelfifih  —  like  to  enjoy  tbeir 
brief  holiday  along  with  their  wives 
and  families ;  and,  according  to  their 
means,  make  choice  of  some  water- 
ing-place, where  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise may  bring  back  the  roses  to 
the  cheeks  of  the.  girls*  and  iHiere 
the  boys  ma^  roam  among  the  hills, 
and  paddle  m  the  little  streams  in 
search  of  tiny  troutlings,  without 
any  fear  of  evil  consequences  aris- 
ing from  wet  feet — a  superstition 
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wbich  loog  lingered  in  the  boiom  of 
lottny  a  mamma,  who  conld  not  be 
pcnmded  tbal  beya  in  sammer  took 
a  Batorally  as  dacks  to  the  water -7 
io  (SMSt  oonld  not  be  kept  oat  of  it 
by  any  imaginable  entreaty  or  in- 
terdietioD.  V  ery  pleasant,  in  some 
upeeto,  are  snch  noliday  haunts  in 
oar  own  beloved  Scotland  ;  thongb, 
to  eoofeas  the  tratb,  we  have  no 
very  decided  luth  in  the  healing 
effinoy  of  their  mineral  springs. 
Some  of  them,  we  question  not,  may 
bive  virtaes  of  their  own  ;  and  that 
tltey  have  a  certain  potency  no  one 
viil  be  disposed  to  deny  after  he 
has  made  the  experiment  of  swal* 
lowing  a  few  tomblers  before  break 
fist  Bat  they  are,  almost  without 
exoeptioo,  nauseous  to  the  palate, 
bitter  as  the  waters  of  Marah,  and 
exoeedingly  provocative  of  wry  fiaces 
on  the  part  of  the  daring  drinkers. 
However,  they  are  so  far  useful  that 
people  who  think  that  a  course  of 
tbem  is  beneficial  for  their  health 
most  needs  rise  betimes  of  a  mom- 
ioi^;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  early  exercise  in  the 
free  open  air  is  worth  any  amount 
of  ovBdicineL  Besides,  early  rising 
iovdves  early  retirement  to  roost ; 
sod  many  a  convivial  soal  has  been 
ioduoed,  from  that  consideration 
alone,  somewhat  to  curtail  his  usual 
Doctomal  allowance  of  whisky- 
toddy.  In  consequence,  he  feels 
himaelf  next  morning  wonderfully 
clear  in  the  head,  quite  buoyant 
aod  dastio  in  spirits ;  and  he  gene- 
ruoaly  gives  credit  to  the  water  for 
tbe  salutary  effect,  which  is,  in  real- 
ity, the  result  of  his  own  unwonted* 
abstinence. 

Somehow  or  other  the  Scottish 
Spas  have  hitherto  foiled  in  attract- 
iog  that  class  of  visitors  who,  in 
tbo  summer  season,  congregate  so 
thickly  at  the  famous  baths  of  Ger- 
many. Without  unduly  depreciat- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Oaledonian 
waters,  we  cannot  rank  them  near- 
ly so  high  in  the  curative  scale  as 
the  firings  adjacent  to  the  Rhine ; 
DQtber  are  their  qualities  so  well 
aoderstood,  or  their  use  so  confi- 
dently  recommended   by   the   medi- 


cal faculty,  who,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  do  not  generally  entertain  a 
high  notion  of  the  virtoe  of  mineral 
water  as  a  direct  or  raAcal  cure  for 
many  of  the  diseases  with  which 
the  human  frame  is  so  frequently 
and  painfully  afflicted.  It  there- 
fore follows  as  an  almost  inevitable 
consequence,  that  most  people  who 
have  leisure  enough  to  travel,  and 
whose  health  requires  a  certain 
change  of  climate,  flock  to  the  Ck>n- 
tinent;  where,  besides  the  enjoy- 
ment of  far  finer  weather  than  we 
can  venture  confidently  to  expect 
in  our  northern  region,  they  can 
command,  for  a  moderate  outlay, 
every  luxury  which  the  most  criU- 
oal  or  fastidious  could  desire.  The 
truth  is,  that  our  beloved  country- 
men, though  they  pique  themselves 
on  their  notions  of  domestic  com- 
fort, are  in  some  respects  very  far 
behind  the  foreigners  in  the  art  of 
social  living.  Lodging-house  accom- 
modation at  the  Scottish  Spas  is, 
to  use  the  mildest  term,  for  the 
most  part  indifferent;  but  no  lan- 
guage can  adeqaately  express  the 
utter  vileness  of  lodging-house 
cookery.  We  are  prone  to  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  are  a  highly  edu- 
cated people ;  bot  what  kind  of 
education  is  that  which  svstemati- 
cally  ignores  the  one  art  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  civilisation  ?  To 
find  a  really  good  cook,  is  almost 
as  rare  a  thing  as  the  discovery  of 
a  hidden  treasure ;  bat  there  are 
multitudes  of  women  belonging  to 
the  middle  and  lower  orders,  who 
can  no  more 'dress  a  decent  dish  of 
meat,  than  translate  the  maxims  of 
Ck>nfaoius.  And  vet  these  unhappy 
creatures  go  on,  day  after  day,  pro- 
faning the  sacred  utensils  of  the 
kitchen  with  their  ignorant  and  un- 
hallowed hands,  converting  what 
was  excellent  beef  and  mutton  into 
smirched*  indigestible  cinders,  send- 
ing up  fowls  so  toogh  that  they 
would  defy  the  tusks  of  a  tiger, 
and  ruining  the  finest  vegetables  in 
the  world  by  their  utter  inability 
to  boil  tbem.  It  may  no  doubt  be 
sdd  that  this  lamentable  defieiency 
on  the  part  of  the  women  is  more 
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apparent  to  ns  who  are  in  tho  habit 
of  taking  oar  Deals  in  oar  tempo- 
rary homes,  than  to  foreigners  whose 
nsage  it  is  to  freqaent  Uie  iaiotud- 
manger  of  restaorants  and  tables 
(SPhOie;  and  that  (xwsibly,  on  farther 
perqaisition,  we  might  find  that  the 
•  French  and  German  females  were 
equally  ill- grounded  in  the  first 
principles  of  this  most  necessary 
science.  That,  however,  we  deny. 
Go  where  yon  will  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  however  homble  be  the 
roof,  yon  are  snre  to  get  first-rate 
oofiee,  and  an  omelette  of  excellent 
flavour ;  whereas  if  yon  ask  for 
oofifee  in  Scotland,  yon  are  present- 
ed with  an  execrable  bitter  brew 
which  reminds  yon  of  burned  horse- 
beans,  tod  the  so-called  omelette 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  shape 
of  a  filthy  pancake. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  an 
attempt,  though  faint  and  feeble, 
at  some  of  our  northern  watering- 
places,  to  introduce  the  Continental 
system  of  dining  at  ordinaries ;  and  as 
we  highly  approve  of  that  system,  if 
properly  conducted,  we  woulc  will- 
ingly give  our  aid  to  encourage  it 
But  candour  compels  us  to  say  that 
in  this  respect  our  hotel-keepers 
have  a  vast  deal  to  learn,  and  also 
much  to  unlearn,  before  they  are 
entitled  to  our  approbation.  We 
shall  willingly  concede  that,  on  the 
whole,  their  cuuine  is  respectable 
if  not  unimpeachable  —  that  is,  that 
the  women  whom  they  employ  as 
cooks  can  roast,  boil,  and  stew  suf- 
ficiently well  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  an  unsophisticated  taste; 
and  that  if  there  is  not  much  to 
tempt,  there  is  little  to  offend  even 
a  fastidious  appetite.  Nay,  we  have 
occasionally  partaken  at  such  places 
of  a  very  tolerable  soup;  and  we 
would  advise  every  one,  in  the 
season  of  botch- potch,  fearlessly  to 
make  trial  of  the  tureen,  the  chances 
being  that  he  will  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  experiment  So  much 
we  can  safely  say  in  commendation 
of  the  fare ;  but  the  mischief  is 
that  not  one  hotel-keeper  out  of 
fifty  can  be  persuaded  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity   of  studying   variety. 


They  seem  to  think  that  if  a  dish 
be  good  of  its  kind  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated — a  notion  which 
might  be  feasible  enough  if  their 
guests  were  perpetually  changing, 
but  one  which  is  totally  absurd  and 
detrimental  to  their  own  interest, 
when  thev  know  that  a  consider- 
able  number  of  persons  are  williog 
to  be  habitual  frequenters  of  their 
table.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we 
chanced  to  sojourn  for  a  time  in 
early  summer  at  one  of  these  water- 
ing-places, and  for  the  sake  of  cc»n- 
venience  established  ourselves  in  a 
hotel  the  proprietor  of  which  was 
a  man  of  substance  and  experience, 
who  professed  to  keep  a  first-rate 
cook  and  a  well-selected  cellar,  and 
to  provide  such  dinners  as  even 
Mrs.  Dods  could  hardly  have  sur- 
passed. There  was  a  daily  ordinary 
which  was  plentifully  supplied  ; 
the  number  of  guests  varying  from 
sixteen  to  twenty.  The  follow iof; 
was,  as  nearly  as  we  can  remember, 
the  standing  bill  of  fair :  Mock- 
turtle  soup  —  not  absolutely  bail, 
but  heavy  and  adulterated  with 
fiour  ;  salmon  —  magnificent  fish, 
fresh  from  the  neighbouring  river ; 
roast  lamb ;  boiled  spring  chickois ; 
stewed  pigeons,  and  a  carry  ;  plum- 
pudding,  rhubarb-tart,  and  cnstardf. 
Now  here  was,  in  all  conscience, 
variety  enough  on  the  same  table; 
and  a  hungry  man  might  well  thank 
his  stars  for  having  such  a  banquet 
set  before  him.  Our  first  impres- 
sions of  that  ordinary  were  decid- 
edly favourable,  and  we  rashly 
leaned  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
had  at  length  discovered,  on  Scot- 
tish ground,  a  table  d*hdte  at  which 
a  man  with  an  educated  palate 
might  eat  daily  and  be  comK>rted. 
We  even  went  the  length  of  com- 
plimenting our  host  u[)on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  entertainment ;  to 
which- be,  with  a  modest  smile,  re- 
plied that  he  was  proud  to  know 
that  his  arrangements  had  given 
universal  satisfaction.  On  the.  fol- 
lowing day  after  having  sharpened 
our  appetite  by  rather  a  long  walk, 
we  entered  the  hall  of  Lncollus 
just  as  the  dishes  were   placed   on 
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the  table,  when  great  was  our  ear-  waiting  are  extremely  bad.  lo* 
priae  to  obsenre,  when  the  covers  stead  of  the  ready  German  kdlner 
were  removed,  preciselv  the  same  or  the  dezteroas  French  gar^n,  a 
viands  that  previonaly  adorned  parcel  of  louts  from  the  stable  are 
the  festive  board*  Presuming  that  broaght  in  to  assist  the  one  or  two 
this  extraordinary  repetition  was  regular  waiters  of  the  coffee  -  room  ; 
the  result  of  some  accident,  or  fail-  and  the  way  in  which  these  clumsy 
ore  of  expected  supplies,  we  made  monsters  stumble  around  the  table, 
DO  remark ;  but  on  the  third,  upsetting  dishes,  and  plentifully 
fourth,  and  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  asperging  the  coats  of  the  guests 
the  same  dishes  appeared,  in  ex-  with  gravy,  is  enoagh  to  throw  a 
tetly  the  same  order,  without  so  nervous  man  into  a  fit  of  partial 
nmdi  as  the  interjection  of  a  veal  hysterics.  But  worse  than  all  is  the 
cQtlet  or  a  mutton  chop  to  vary  execrable  custom  which  prevails,  of 
the  monotony  of  the  dinner.  By  compelling  the  guest  who  has  been 
that  time  we  loathed  the  mock-  longest  in  the  house  to  occupy  the 
turtle,  hated  the  salmon,  could  not  head  of  the  table,  and  to  do  the 
abide  the  smell  of  roast  lamb,  carving  for  every  confounded  cor- 
abhorred  the  pigeons,  and  were  morant  who  comes  there  to  glut 
forced  to  restrict  ourselves  to  his  maw.  It  was  once  our  unhap- 
the  spring  chickens  and  curry,  py  lot  to  fill  for  several  days  the 
which  hitherto  had  fortunately  presidential  chair,  and  to  minister 
eMaped  our  notice.  As  for  plum«  manually  to  the  wants  of  a  Glasgow 
pudding,  rhubarb  -  tart^  and  custard,  bailie,  two  half -pay  officers,  three 
we  would  as  lieve  have  swallowed  writers,  a  messenger -at -arms,  a  dis- 
poison  as  have  suffered  a  morsel  of  senting  minister,  a  brace  of  ship- 
aay  of  them  to  enter  our  lips.  In  owners  with  their  families,  besides 
this  desperate  crisis  we  took  coon-  manufacturers,  bagmen,  and  non- 
ad  with  one  or  two  experienced  descripts;  and  we  are  guilty  of  no 
feeders,  who,  like  us,  were  grum-  exaggeration  when  we  declare  that 
bliog  quite  as  audibly  as  the  chil-  rather  than  submit  again  to  such  a 
dren  of  Israel  at  such  ol»tinate  protracted  penance,  we  would  cheer- 
repetition,  Mid  we  resolved  to  join  fully  undertake  to  perform  a  week'd 
b  a  common  remonstrance  to  our  labour  on  the  treadmill.  It  is  of 
host  He  heard  us  with  a  look  of  the  essentials  of  a  well  -  regulated 
absolute  amazement,  assured  us  table  d*hdte  that  the  guests  should 
that  we  were  utterly  mistaken  in  be  put  to  as  little  trouble  as  pos* 
sapposing  that  there  was  no  varie-  sible;  nor  is  it  fair  or  reasonable 
ty,  reckoned  up  the  dishes  upon  that  a  certain  number  of  them 
bis  fingers  as  a  proof  of  the  falsity  should  be  made  slaves  for  the  bene- 
of  our  accusation,  and  finally  re-  fit  of  the  rest,  and  be  condemned 
fused  to  modify  or  alter  the  bill  of  to  dissect  buttocks  of  beef,  and  dis- 
five,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  locate  the  joints  of  impracticable 
dishes  which  he  set  down  were  fowls,  instead  of  enjoying  in  tran- 
strictly  appropriate  to  the  season,  qnillity  that  dinner  tor  which  they 
lo  vain  did  we  plead  for  the  re-  must  inevitably  pay.  If  the  land- 
moval  of  the  mock -turtle,  which  lord,  throagh  short-sighted  and  re- 
was  now  inexpressibly  nauseous  to  prehensible  avarice, -will  not  engage 
our  noatrils,  and  for  the  substitu-  a  regular  carver  to  discharge  the 
tion  of  some  sort  of  white  fish  in  necessary  duty  at  a  side-table,  he  is 
room  of  the  salmon.  The  man  was  certainly  bound,  as  was  the  custom 
i&flexible  as  cast-iron  ;  so  we  had  in  former  days,  to  appear  in  person, 
nothing  for  it  but  to  pack  our  port-  and  perform  with  his  own  hands 
manteau,  and  trundle  off  to  some  the  onerous  business  of  the  enter- 
other  place  to  escape  from  the  sicken-  tainment.  This  is  a  matter  in 
ug  satiety.  which  immediate  reformation  ig 
Then,    the    arrangements,   as    to  required ;   and,  fortunately,    the  re- 
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medy  is  a  dm]^  one.  Let  every 
iDftQ  wbo  sits  down  to  an  ordinary 
ID  Scotland  firmly  refose  to  carve; 
and,  88  a  necesBary  result,  the  lazy 
pampered  boet  will  be  forced  to 
qnit  the  den  wherein  be  Bits  for 
half  the  dvy  gnsszling  with  bis  par- 
ticolar  cronies,  and  to  make  him- 
self nsefnl  in  his  vocation  —  a  dnty 
which  heretofore  be  has  invariably 
ehirked,  but  which  be  sbonld  pe- 
remptorily be  called  upon  to  per* 
form. 

Bat|  beyond  tbis^  we  mnst  needs 
confess  that  oar  Scottish  watering- 
places  do  not  bold  out  sofficient 
inducements  to  visitors,  who,  be- 
sides fresh  air  and  exercise,  natorally 
look  for  some  kind  of  social  amnse- 
ment.  The  pomp -room  is  nsnalty 
a  shed,  wherein  the  bounties  of 
Hygeia  are  dispensed  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  certain  copper 
coins;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  at- 
tempt at  a  garden,  decorated  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  for  the  solace  of 
the  drinkers  during  the  interval 
which  should  elapse  between  the 
consumption  of  each  consecutive 
tumbler.  The  only  promenade  is 
the  dusty  road,  unshaded  by  trees, 
and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  an 
avenue.  Tet  the  stranger  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  find  the  way  to  the  well, 
if  be  will  only  submit  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  bis  ears;  for,  ever  and 
anon,  across  the  little  space  front- 
ing the  shed,  stalks  a  brawny  Gelt, 
ei^racting  hideous  dinonance  from 
an  ancient  bagpipe ;  and  before  yon 
have  time  to  return  thanks  for  the 
cessation  of  the  distracting  pibrocb, 
a  measly  band  of  some  four  or  five 
performers  commence  sawing  st 
their  instruments;  and,  according 
to  their  capacity,  they  produce  a 
music  which  we  are  by  no  means 
anxious  to  criticise.  For  forenoon 
recreation,  if  you  are  not  inclined  to 
drive  into  the  country  or  to  wander 
forth  with  your  fishing-rod,  there  is 
a  bowling-green,  but  notfaing  more; 
bowbeit,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  there 
is  a  chance  that  an  itinerant  Punch, 
or  a  brace  of  acrcfeats  in  cotton 
tights,  may  permeate  the  main 
street  of  the   village,    and  squeak 


and  tamble  for  tlie  amusement  of 
those  who  have  a  relish  for  aimpie 
varieties.  Oceasionany  there  are 
evening  concerts,  at  wbioh  a  yoang 
lady  m  white  moriio,  wbo  baa 
already  sung  witb  considerable  sne- 
oess  at  Gourock  and  Port  <  Glasgow, 
cfBciateB  as  Prima  Donna;  and  ber 
efforts  are  seconded  by  a  faoetiona 
gentleman,  who  rattles  out  in  «  aort 
of  recitativo,  a  ditty  which  was 
bailed  with  much  applause  when 
first  chanted  at  the  Goal-hola  BaUb 
are  seldom  attempted,  partly  be- 
cause there  is  a  lade  of  proper 
accommodation,  but  chiefly  because 
the  society  is  of  too  mixed  a  character 
to  amalgamate  freely  and  withoat  re- 
straint 

In  short,  it  would  be  a  vain  qoest 
to  repair  to  any  of  the  nortfaem 
watering-places  in  search  either  of 
luxury  or  of  social  amosementL 
They  are  excellent  for  change  of  air 
to  the  jaded  inhabitants  of  towns, 
who  cannot  do  more  than  afford 
themselves  the  relaxation  of  an  oc- 
casional holiday ;  and  they  are,  as 
country  retreata,  both  pleaeAuit  and 
salubriou(i.  It  is  well  that  there 
should  be  such  villages  of  refoge, 
easy  of  access,  to  which  the  cituen 
can  repair,  when  the  blue  sky  and 
warm  breezes  woo  him  from  the 
desk  or  the  counter,  and  where  he 
can,  for  a  day  or  two,  wander  no- 
restrained  on  the  hillside  or  in  the 
woods,  and  dismiss  altogether  from 
his  mind  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
business.  If  some  of  the  bints  tend- 
ing to  improvement,  which  we  have 
just  ventured  to  make,  should  re- 
ceive proper  attention  f^om  tboee 
who  are  chiefly  interested  in  a  lai^ 
concourse  of  visitors,  we  are  qnite 
confident  that  the  result  wouki  be 
eminently  satisfactory,  not  only  to 
the  public  at  large,  but  to  the  ex- 
cellent people  who  dep«Dd  upon 
the  custom  of  that  public  for  the 
multiplication  of  their  profits,  bat 
who,  like  every  other  section  of  the 
community,  must>  in  these  stirring 
and  progressive  times,  exert  them- 
selves to  deserve  such  favoor. 

Bat   it  is  towards  the  (Continent 
that  the  tide  of  tosrists  in  search 
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of    health     or     eojoymeDt,    whoee  diflfisrent  spriogs,  and  who  has  had 

Dieus  will  justify  the  ezpeme,   at  saffident  ezperieooe  of  their  eflfects. 

piweot   most    strongly    sets ;    and  It  is  oot  e^en  safe  to  trust  impli* 

wide  ndeed  is   the   eboioe  afforded  citlj,  in  the  first  instaaoe  at  least,  to 

then  hy  the  hatha  of  Qermany  aod  the    advice    of  resident   physicians, 

France.    Nay,  if  they  are  so  dispoe-  even  though   they   may   have   pab- 

ed,  they  ctn  find  little  diflicalty  in  Ushed  panegyrics  of  the  springs  to 

praetrating  as  far  as  Algeria,  where,  which  they  are   specially  attached ; 

M  Dr.  Swresby  Jackson  assures  us,  for,  as  Dr.  Edwin  Lee,  who  is  a  high 

ID  his  kre  admirable  work  on  Olim-  authority   on    such    subjects,    very 

>tok^«   ^o>^   ve    hot    springs  of  pertinently  remarks,   '<  These  works 

meh  marvellous  virtue,  that,  after  a  can  seldom  be  considered  as  the  best 

few  immersions,  the  cripple  can  dis^  guides    by  which    the    practitioner 

pesee  with   his    crutches,   and   the  may  determine  the  choice  of  a  spring 

rietim  to  chronic  rheumatism  per-  in  a  given  case,  on  account  of  the 

fom  a  saraband  or  bolero.     But  it  glaring     partialities     and     circum- 

18  not  absolutely  necessary  to  go  so  scribed    views    by   which    most   of 

iir  Bs  the  oonn^  of  lions,  or  to  ex-  them   are   characterised.     Now  and 

piora  the  skirts  of  the  Atlas.     If  then  a  reliable   work,  aff(»ding  in- 

tbere  he  any  truth  at  all  in  medical  formation   of    a   practical   kind,    is 

tesUnooy,  those  afflicted  by  gout  or  published  by  a  physician  of  experi- 

rbeamatism  may  find  relief  at  Aiz-  enoe ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 

la-Chapelle,  the  Bagnerres   de  Big-  productions  of  bath-physicians  ema- 

orres,  Tsplifz,  Wiesbaden,  or  Wild-  nates  from  younger  practitioners,  as 

bad.     Gentlemen   whose  livers  have  a   means   of  bringing   their   names 

tttsioed    to     preternatural     dimen-  more      prominently     beneath     the 

(ioDS  can    have    them   reduced   at  public  eye,  and  for  the  moat  part  do 

Csrisbad,  Yichy,  or  Kissingen.     De-  but   repeat,   in    different    language, 

lieste  Isdies  cannot  do  better  than  what  bad  previously  been  said    by 

beUke  themselves  to  Ems,  Schintz-  others   upon    the   properties  of   the 

Dscb,  or  St.  Sauveur.    And  for  the  waters." 

eore  of    indigestion    or    dyspepsia,  We  make   these   remarks,    which 

there  are  Homburg,  Oannstadt,  and  are   mainly   founded   upon    personal 

Pyrmont,    and     a     hundred     other  experience,  because   we   know  that, 

springs,  to  recapitulate  which  would  in    very    many     instances,    people, 

be  to  coDvedt  this   article  into  an  whose  first  care  ought  to  be  the  re- 

itioenHry.     When   the   main  object  covery  of  their  health,  have  obstin- 

of  the   tourist   is   the   recovery   of  ately  refosed  to  repair  to  a  spring 

health,  more  espedaNy  when   there  which  has  not  the  character  of  being 

does    exist    some    organic   disease,  a  place  of   fashionable  resort ;  pre- 

affection,   or   debility,   the  selection  ierring,   against   the   advice  of   the 

of  the   proper  watering-place  must  doctors,  a  gayer  and  more  frequented 

be  left  entirely  to  the  ^ysician.    It  locality.     They   may   eateem    them- 

18  It  vast  mistake   to  suppose  that  selves  fortunate  indeed   if  such    an 

the  waters  which,  taken   externally  error   does   not    loid    to   disastrous 

or   iotemally,    have   cured   another  consequences;    for    the    compounds 

perMm   of    a    particular   complaint,  which  nature  issues  from  her  secret 

aust  necesaarily  have  the  like  effect  laboratory  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be 

apon   you.      €k>n8titutions  differ  so  tampered    with,  and,   if    wrongfully 

much,  that  what  may  be  beneficial  applied,     may     superinduce      oom- 

to  one   patient  may  prove   exceed-  plaints  more  serious  even  than  those 

iogly  detrisaental    to   another ;   and  from  which  the  patient  hopes  to  be 

nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  delivered.    Again,  those  who  are  oom- 

to  commence   a    course   of  mineral  pelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  waters 

waters  without  the  sanction  and  re-  for  their  health,  should  ever  bear  in 

commendation    of    a    medical   man  mind    that    abstinence,    not    indul- 

wbo  haa  studied   the  nature  of  the  gence,  is  the   rule   by  which   they 
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mast  Bubmit  to  be  gaided.  Men  ooneiderably  from  that  to  which 
who  have  deraoged  tbeir  digeetWe  they  are  accostomed  at  home.  For 
organs  by  aoctaous  and  indiscrimi-  example  —  the  memba  of  PM'lia- 
nate  feeding,  or  the  too  copious  de-  ment,  who  has  been  eoodemned  to 
glatition  of  strong  stimulants  and  occupy  a  seat  in  St  Stephen's  dar- 
heavy  wines,  need  not  expect  that  iog  the  whole  of  a  protraclcd 
the  waters  will  operate  to  their  ad-  session ;  or  the  lawyer,  who  has  been 
vantage  if,  during  the  course,  they  incessantly  fagging  at  his  brieCs; 
persist  in  gorging  themselves  at  the  or  the  young  ladies,  who  have 
table  d'  hdte  with  bisque  cP  ecrevissea,  heroically  gone  through  the  very 
volait-veniSf  mayonaises  du  homardf  serious  fatigue  of  a  London  season 
made  dishes,  salads,  pastry,  and  without  bringing  a  single  admirer 
fruits,  and  in  washing  these  down  to  book ;  or  the  dandy,  who,  find- 
with  the  costliest  vintages  which  iog  that  the  clubs  are  gradoallj  be- 
they  find  exhibited  on  the  list  coming  empty,  knoweth  not  what 
Such  fare  would  try  to  the  utter-  to  do  either  with  his  right  hand 
most  the  digestive  powers  of  a  or  his  left;  or  the  editor,  who  has 
ploughman,  who  was  never  warned  been  devising  or  revising  leaders 
by  internal  pains,  other  than  the  until  his  brain  is  utterly  exhaoated, 
pangs  of  hunger,  that  nature  had  and  until  the  whole  political  world 
gift^  him  with  a  stomach.  The  seems  resolved  into  a  perfect  cbaoe ; 
man  with  a  vitiated  digestion  who  or  the  alderman,  to  whom  City  fes- 
cannot  refrain  from  such  abomiu-  tivities,  notwithstanding  the  no- 
able  gluttony,  would  be  wise,  if  he  doubted  excellence  of  the  turtle  and 
has  any  lingering  love  of  existence,  iced  punch,  have  become  a  burden 
to  eschew  the  waters  altogether,  and  a  bore ;  or  the  literary  man  who 
Only  to  the  temperate  are  they  has  arrived  at  the  happy  oonanm- 
wholesoipe  or  curative;  to  the  free-  mation  of  concluding  the  laat  sen- 
liver  they  are  noxious  in  the  ex-  tence  of  his  work,  and  who  has 
treme.  They  tend  to  aggravate  his  bundled  off  the  manuscript  to  the 
disorder;  and  instead  of  regaining  printer;  or  the  merchant,  who  has 
health,  he  will  find  himself  becom-  at  length  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
ing  each  day  weaker  and  more  at-  snaded  that  the  Bank  of  England 
tenuated,  and  afflicted  by  severer  can  prosper,  and  Leadenhall  Street 
pains  than  those  for  which  he  flourish,  though  deprived  for  a  sea- 
sought  a  remedy.  In  vain  will  he  son  of  the  light  of  hisi  personal  pre- 
shift  from  spring  to  spring,  fancying  sence ;  or  the  middle  aged  widow, 
that  the  doctors  have  hitherto  mis-  who,  still  confident  in  her  power  to 
taken  his  case,  and  that  at  last  he  charm,  and  coascious  of  the  advan- 
cannot  fail  in  lighting  upon  a  water  tages  which  she  derives  from  the 
which  will  afford  him  the  relief  so  possession  of  a  jointure,  despairs 
bountifully  vouchsafed  to  others,  not  yet  of  standing  osce  more  nn- 
Poor  unhappy  wretch  I  His  is  a  abashed  before  the  altar  of  Hymen : 
most  miserable  plight  He  carries  — each  and  all  of  these,  we  say,  will 
within  him  a  savage  wolf  ravenous-  naturally  resort  to  some  gay  and 
ly  demanding  carrion ;  and  in  the  fashionable  watering  -  place,  rather 
intervals  of  feeding-time  the  insati-  than  to  a  dull  village  in  the  recesses 
able  brute  is  ever  gnawing  at  his  of  the  mountains,  where  there  are 
entrails.  no  other  means  of  amusement  than 
There  are,  however,  among  the  riding  about  upon  donkeys,  scram- 
crowd  of  tourists,  very  many  whose  bling  up  precipitous  paths  .to  ruined 
health  requires  but  little  amend-  castles,  gathermg  wild  strawberries, 
ment)  though  in  common  with  the  or  watching  the  monotonous  gyra- 
otliers  they  hope  to  benefit  by  tions  of  the  water-wheel  that  sets  in 
change  of  air,  relaxation,  and  the  motion  the  machinery  of  the  milL 
agreeable  variety  caused  by  a  new  Nor  is  tbeir  choice  circomacribed ; 
scene  and   a  mode  of  life  differing  for,   without    encountering    the    fa- 
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tigiie  of  protracted  travelt  they  may 
ibd  what  they  desire  at  Eme,  Wies- 
badeo,  Baden,  or  Homborg. 

EliiB  18  Qfiqaeetionably  a  very 
fashiooable  wateriog-place  ;  that  is, 
tlie  fitrtDgera'  list  oontaiDs  a  great 
Dombtf  of  titled  Damep,  especially 
of  Bnssiaos  and  Oermaos ;  and  there 
is  a  certUQ  ezclnsiveiieee  abont  its 
arraogeaieDta  which  smacks  of  aris- 
tocratic preteosioD.  It  is,  however, 
ratber  resorted  to  oo  acooant  of  the 
curative  aatore  of  its  epriogs,  espe- 
cially when  oaed  as  baths,  than  as 
a  mere  i^aoe  of  relaxattoo ;  indeed, 
doriDg  the  sommer  months  it  is  by 
DO  means  a  desirable  residence  for 
those  who  are  not  ab^olotely  under 
medical  treatment  It  is  sitoated 
in  a  very  narrow  vaUey,  traversed 
by  the  river  Laho,  with  steep  hills 
oo  eiUier  side ;  so  that  there  is  a 
paiDfol  deficiency  of  ventilation,  and 
ID  hot  weather  the  place  is  posi- 
tifely  stifling.  Hence,  at  mid-day, 
dnriog  the  months  of  July  and 
Aagwt,  the  stranger  who  for  the 
first  time  arrives  at  Emp,  might, 
without  any  violent  stretch  of  the 
imagioatioo,  suppose  it  to  be  a  town 
which  had  recently  been  devastated 
by  the  plague,  so  empty  and  lifeless 
u  the  street ;  for  all  the  inhabitants 
are  either  panting  on  sofas  in  the 
lodging-honsea  and  hotels,  like  fish 
in  a  tepid  pool,  or  have  efifected  an 
early  escape  to  the  forest,  where 
they  can  sit  under  the  pleasant  um- 
brage, the  town  itself  being  wholly 
destitate  of  shade,  and  unscreened 
from  the  fervour  of  the  sun.  The 
drioking  process  is  for  the  most  part 
got  through  in  the  early  morning, 
while  yet  there  is  some  freshoess  in 
the  air  ;  and  towards  evening  the 
dookeys  come  into  requisition,  the 
visitors  sally  forth,  the  band  begins 
to  play,  and  the  croupiers  in  the 
Kureaal  brighten  up,  for  the  Bus- 
aiaDs  are  inveterate  gamblers,  des- 
perate at  rouge -et'Tioir^  aud  ever 
leadv  to  stake  their  gold  on  the 
Dombers  at  rouUtte  with  a  reckl^ 
Dees  most  astonishing  to  the  novice. 
A  good  deal  of  play  goes  on  at 
the  different  wateriog-pkices  of  Qtr- 
mny;  and  at  all  of  them  women 


may  be  seen  risking  money  at  the 
tablep.  But  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  females  whose  private  history, 
life,  and  conversation  would  hardly 
bear  the  test  of  scrutiny  ;  whereap, 
at  Ems,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
Bee  a  princess  or  a  countess  laying 
down  her  napoleons,  on  the  red  or 
black  with  the  coolness  of  an  ac- 
complished sharper,  and  raking  in 
the  proceeds,  when  the  cards  chance 
to  come  up  favourably,  as  calmly  as 
a  housemaid  collects  in  her  shovel 
the  fragments  of  a  broken  tumbler. 
But  as  upon  the  subject  of  gambling 
in  general  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  anon,  it  boots  not  to  Intro* 
duce  that  homily  in  connection  with 
Enas  —  a  place  to  which  we  cannot 
accord  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Gkrman  Spas,  albeit  the  waters  are 
in  high  repute,  and  are  said  to  pos- 
sess more  virtues  than  we  care  to 
enumerate  in  an  article  which  does 
not  profess  to  be  of  a  nature  of  a 
medical  treatisa 

Next  comes  Wiesbaden — tempting, 
popular  Wiesbaden  —  especially  dear 
to  the  citizens  of  adjacent  Frank- 
fort and  Mayenoe,  and  ever  grate- 
fully to  be  remembered  by  those 
from  who^e  joints  its  powerful 
waters  have  eradicated,  or  at  least 
mitigated,  the  pains  of  tormenting 
gout  and  rheumatism.  Fairer  towns 
are  there  few  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
majestic  Bbine  ;  for  around  it  swell 
the  hills  whereon  ripen  the  grspes 
that  produce  the  noblest  vintages  of 
the  4aod,  yellow  wave  the  fields  of 
luxuriant  corn,  and  heavily  droop 
the  branches  of  the  fruit-trees  laden 
as  richly  as  those  that  grew  of  old 
in  the  enchanted  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  But  Wiesbaden  shares 
with  Ems  the  disadvantage  of  being 
far  too  close  and  stifling  in  the  heats 
of  summer.  Moreover,  it  is  badly 
drained,  though  by  no  means  so 
infamously  odoriferous  as  Oologne, 
so  that  gastric  and  typhoid  fevers 
are  sometimes  prevalent;  and  not- 
withstanding its  manifold  attrac- 
tions, it  would  be  neither  safe  nor 
salubrious  to  take  up  residence 
there  during  the  period  when  Sirius 
is  in  the  ascendant.    In  early  spring. 
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however,  and  in  advanoed  aatatnn, 
it  is  a  delightfal  place  ;  where  the 
Gtorfflao  oharacter,  as  developed  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  can  be  stu- 
died to  greater  advantage  than  at 
the  more  aristocratic  hannts,  where 
French  and  Eofflish  customs  have 
iotrodoced  considerable  innovations. 
Wiesbaden  is,  par  exulUnee,  the 
place  of  recreation  for  the  Qer- 
man  shopkeepers  and  merchants ; 
and  any  one  who  wishes  to  ascertain 
from  personal  observation  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  current  of  popular 
opinion  is  now  setting,  cannot  fail,  if 
he  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language,  to  acquire  at  this  water- 
ing-place a  tolerably  accurate  notion 
of  the  polilical  views  and  aspirations 
prevalent  throughout  southern  Ger- 
many, and  which  seem,  at  no  very 
remote  distance  of  time,  to  indicate 
the  probability  of  a  new  convulsion. 
It  would  be  a  sad  mistake,  how- 
ever, thongh  it  is  one  into  which 
several  publicists  have  fallen,  to  as- 
sume that  the  sentiments  of  the 
burgher  class  belonging  to  the 
smaller  states  on  the  Khine  are 
identical  with  those  entertained  by 
the  ■  inhabitants  of  northern  and 
eastern  Germany.  The  desire  for 
German  unity  —  as  in  a  future  arti- 
cle we  may  have  occasion  to  explain 
—  is  by  no  means  universal  through- 
out the  widespread  territory  which 
constitutes  the  Teutonic  dominions. 
Frankfort  is  now,  as  in  1848,  the 
central  point  of  agitation ;  and 
what  is  said  or  done  at  Frankfort 
is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  notice,  as 
ominous  of  a  storm  which  is  brew- 
ing in  the  political  atmosphere. 
But  very  strong  must  that  tempest 
be  that  shall  sweep  over  the  whole 
of  Germany,  and  lay  prostrate  the 
long-established  might  of  her  great 
hereditary  thrones.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  the  agitators,  which  re- 
cently have  been  put  forth  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment  of  their 
ultimate  object,  we  do  not  believe 
in  tbe  likelihood  of  such  an  eventu- 
ality—  most  assuredly  it  could  not 
be  achieved  without  infinite  blood- 
shed and  disorder,  and  possibly  the 
realisation  of  that  very  evil  which 


the  southern  Germans  profess  moet 
to  apprehend  —  tbe  extension  of  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  Uie  annexa- 
tion by  that  unscrupulous  Power  of 
tbe  smaller  States,  which,  in  case 
of  a  general  convulsion  excited  by 
themselves,  would  be  left  ntter^ 
without  the  means  either  of  defeooe 
or  of  resistance.  We  must  not, 
however,  in  this  ps^ier,  deviate  in- 
to politics ;  nor  should  we  have 
toucned  upon  them  at  all,  but  for 
the  recollection  of  a  very  animated 
debate  between  a  merchant  from 
Riga  and  a  corpulent  oreature  who 
hailed  from  Mayenoe,  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  einigkeit,  unabhdngliMBeU, 
and  despotismusy  which  we  were 
privileged  to  listen  to  very  reeeotly 
at  a  supper -table  at  Wiesbaden. 
He  of  Riga,  rather  to  our  amaae- 
ment,  stuck  up  for  Imperial  super- 
macy;  and,  although  German  by 
birth,  seemed  utterly  disindined  to 
recede  from  the  protection  of  tbe 
Czar :  whereas  the  punchy  fellow- 
townsman  of  Gutemberg,  thoagh 
evidently  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  have  locked  himself  into  the 
cellar  along  with  the  beer  and  saus- 
ages at  the  first  symptom  of  a  popu- 
ar  tumult,  railed  at  princes,  poten- 
tates, and  powers  with  the  vehe- 
mence and  acerbity  of  a  Shiaiei, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  wad- 
dle —  he  called  it  wade  —  through 
blood,  for  the  oonsummatiou  of 
that  unity  which  his  soul  so  ardent- 
ly desired.  Such  conversation  gave 
infinite  zest  to  the  flask  of  Asmanns- 
hauser  which  we  were  then  in  the 
act  of  enjoying;  and  we  could  not 
help  reflecting  that,  in  our  own 
early  youth,  while  yet  the  ferment 
of  reform  was  working  on  the  minds 
of  the  masses  in  England,  we  had 
heard  like  opinions,  tonching  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  the  aristo- 
cracy and  hierarchy,  sported  by 
shopkeepers  and  barmen  very  near- 
ly corresponding  in  their  social 
grade  to  this  growling  Gracchus  of 
the  Rhine.  The  entire  freedom  of 
speech  which  is  now  accorded  to 
tne  Gkrmftns  is,  we  think,  the  best 
possible  safety-valve  and  security 
against  violent   explosion  ;   because, 
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vto  men  tfo  allowed  to  to  talk  any 
aaoont  of  BODsenae  over  their  beer 
or  other  beverage,  with  the  faU 
ooDieioiuoeas  that  they  can  do  eo 
with  perfect  impaoity,  cooepiracieB 
WB  oot  of  the  aneBtion;  and  the 
demooratio  steam  u  let  off  with  no 
vone  effect  than  the  prodnction  of 
a  little  noise,  which,  like  the  msh 
from  an  engine,  may  aUirm  a  person 
wbo  is  not  oooyersant  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  pent-np  material,  bat 
ii,in  reality,  so  far  from  dangeroos, 
tliat  it  gives  assorance  that  the  pros- 
rare  is  diminishing. 

If  we  are  right  in  regarding 
Wiesbaden  as,  on  the  whole,  rather 
a  deoKtcratic  watering-place,  that 
csDBot  be  said  of  Baden,  which 
piqiies  itself  on  being,  with  per- 
iiaps  the  sole  exception  of  Oarlsbad 
is  Bohemia,  the  most  aristocratic 
and  frahionable  loange  in  Faropa 
Tbere,  during  the  season,  princes 
sra  ss  plentiful  as  plams  ;  and  joa 
cu  hardly  go  oat  for  a  stroll  u  a 
momioff  without  finding  yoorself 
compel^  by  courtesy  to  take  off 
jour  hat  to  some  illustnoas  person- 
age whose  temples  have  ached  un- 
esBtly  beneath  the  pressure  of  a 
crown.  Baden  has  of  late  years  be- 
eome  quite  a  political  rendezvous 
for  the  discussion  of  affairs  of  state 
of  immense  magnitude  and  imports 
aaee.  When  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
wishes  to  try  the  efiect  of  a  little 
personal  cajolery  upon  any  of  the 
German  potentates,  who  are  some- 
what shy  of  committing  themselves 
bv  accepting  an  invitation  to  the 
ToSeries,  he  suggests  Baden  as  by 
br  the  most  convenient  spot,  which 
may  virtually  be  considered  as 
neutral,  for  a  friendly  conference; 
and  hither  the  parties  repair,  the 
one  havinff  previously  read  up 
^£sop*s  feUe  of  the  fox  wbo  per- 
naded  the  crow  to  drop  the  slice  of 
toa9ted  cheese,  and  the  other  having 
referred  to  the  same  authority  for 
tlie  legend  of  the  stork  who  was 
nU;  enooffh  to  risk  his  bead  and 
neck  witlun  the  Jaws  of  the  wolf 
for  tiie  ostensible  purpose  of  with- 
drawing a   bone,    which    the  latter 

lUeged   to    be  sticking  uncomfort- 


ably somewhere  in  the  recion  of  his 
oesophagus.  The  greater  lights  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  attended  by 
their  satellites.  You  must  be  very 
unlucky  indeed  if,  at  Baden,  you 
do  not  encounter  some  of  those 
statesmen  who  are  living  European 
celebrities  —  not  men  of  the  anti- 
quated caste  of  Mettemich  or  Nes- 
selrode,  a  class  which  has  now  be- 
come very  nearly  extinct,  but  the 
fiishionable  gamester-politicians,  who 
regard  Europe  simply  as  a  rou- 
lette table  upon  which  they  may 
stake  and  win,  and  who  carry  into 
the  Oabinet  the  peculiar  morality 
and  enlightened  theories  of  the 
Bourse.  No  doubt,  at  such  Dotions 
as  theirs,  if  they  ever  could  possi- 
bly have  occurred  to  them,  our  Bur- 
leighs  and  Walsinffhams  would  have 
shaken  their  beam  as  portentously 
as  Chinese  mandarins ;  but  who 
nowadavs  thinks  of  asking  him- 
self what  would  have  b^  the 
opinion  of  such  pillars  of  ancient 
fogeydom,  esteemed  though  they 
were,  in  their  own  day,  as  the  pro- 
foundest  and  wisest  of  their  race? 
Men  of  the  Burleigh  stamp  are  now 
utterly  out  of  date.  Even  in  grave 
and  sober  England  we  like  to  see  a 
dash  of  the  madcap  in  the  Premier  ; 
and  more  than  half  the  popularity 
of  Falmerston  may  be  attributed  to 
the  jaunty  jollity  and  amusing  reck- 
lessness which  have  so  fiercely 
stirred  the  ire  of  the  sour  and  sat- 
urnine Cobden.  Wonderful  to  re- 
late, the  commercial  community, 
though  fully  aware  of  the  dexterous 
financial  manoeuvring  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  the  ingenious  arithmeti- 
cal dispositions  by  means  of  which 
a  deficit  can  be  made  to  figure  as 
a  surplus  in  the  national  balance- 
sheet,  has  dealt  leniently  with  the 
juggle,  and  has  not  insisted  upon 
an  immediate  return  to  the  old 
principles  of  accounting  sanctk>oed 
bv  the  venerable  Cocker.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  some  spice  of  char- 
laUtMrie  were,  in  these  days,  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  character  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  a  statesman.  A 
ready  devemess  is  more  sure  of 
winning  admiration  than  that  quiet 
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eagaeity  which  was  held  io  80  much 
esteem  by  onr  fathers.  Oar  age  is 
so  eoainored  of  progression  that 
few  take  time  to  pooder  or  to 
Bcmtioise  the  safety  of  the  path 
into  which  they  are  urged  to  enter. 
The  purport  and  deep  significance 
of  the  adage,  vestigia  nulla  retror- 
9um,  18  overlooked  or  entirely  dis- 
regarded. Forethought  is  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  dulness;  and  caation 
is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for 
rank  and  pitiable  cowardice.  If 
we  in  Britain  are  liable  to  such 
errors  of  judgment  —  a  position 
which  we  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  gainsay  —  need  we 
wonder  if,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  political  changes 
and  intrigues  are  matters  of  every- 
day occurrence  —  where  the  desire 
for  change  is  rife  —  where  the  ties 
of  old  authority  are  loosened — 
where  might  has  supplanted  right 
--and  where  the  highest  prizes  lie 
open  to  the  grasp  of  the  daring 
adventurer,  —  need  we  wonder,  we 
again  repeot^  if  we  should  often 
observe  among  foreign  statesmen 
a  sad  laxity  of  principle,  a  con- 
tempt for  public  moralF,  avarice 
unscrupulous  and  insatiable,  an 
utter  recklessness  of  consequences, 
aud  a  vehement  desire,  scarcely  dis- 
avowed, to  use  their  tenure  of 
power  for  the  purpose  of  amassing 
colossal  private  fortunes  ?  When 
emperors  and  potentates  are  adven- 
turers— for  we  stjle  him  an  adven- 
turer, who,  in  the  hopes  of  acquiring 
a  wider  dominion,  does  not  scruple 
to  make  barter  of  hereditary  pro- 
vince?, and,  like  Esau,  to  sell  bis 
birthright  •—  what  can  be  expected 
of  the  men  whom  they  are  induced 
to  select  as  their  counsellors,  and 
to  make  the  agents  and  confidants 
of  their  intrigue!".  Behoboam  be- 
ing on  the  throne,  there  is  no 
further  need  for  the  wise  old  elders 
of  Israel.  Their  function  is  en- 
tirely gone ;  their  day  is  past ;  they 
must  make  room  for  the  aspiring 
schemers  who  know  how  to  gain 
the  ear  and  to  feed  the  vanity  of 
the  king.  He,  again,  wholly  misin- 
terpreting the  daties  which  devolve 


upon  a  sovereign,  for  the  righteoot 
performance  of  which  he  is  answer- 
able to  the  King  of  kings,  retains 
just  this  much  of  the  character  of 
Shepherd  of  the  People,  that  be 
has  an  intense  appreciation  of  the 
manifold  advantages  of  shearing- 
time,  and  la  not  niggardly  in  be- 
stowing awards  upon  ^ose  clippers 
by  whose  exertions  the  greatest 
quantity  of  wool  can  be  detached 
with  the  least  amount  of  trouble 
or  remonstrance.  If  the  produce 
of  his  own  flock  should  be  insuffi- 
cient for  his  wants,  he  has  simply 
to  shifb  the  boundary,  and  poaoce 
upon  the  hirsel  of  his  neighbour. 
Like  master,  like  man.  Some  of 
these  foreign  statesmen  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigb, 
only  that  they  do  not  possess  his 
chivalrous  courage,  or  that  deep 
undercurrent  of  genuine  sentiment 
which  compels  ns,  in  spite  of  his 
manifold  errors,  to  think  kindly  and 
to  speak  leniently  of  the  audacious 
favourite  of  Elizabeth.  Like  him, 
they  are  prodigal  in  their  display 
of  luxury  and  magnificence.  They 
make  no  pretension  to  either  morals 
or  religion,  for  it  is  not  worth  their 
while  to  act  the  hypocrite ;  besides, 
in  the  circles  among  which  they 
move  and  glitter,  puch  things  are 
not  regarded  as  essential,  nor  indeed 
as  a  high  reoommendation.  Never- 
theless, they  profess  to  respect  the 
Church,  not  because  it  is  of  divine 
ordinance,  bat  because  it  is  an 
actual  power,  which,  if  unduly  pro- 
voked, may  show  itself  to  be  dan- 
gerous ;  and  though  they  are  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  children  of 
the  Bevolntion,  they  are  on  willing 
to  disturb  an  ancient  co-existing 
authority  whose  interest  it  always  is 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  order,  and 
which  is  at  one  with  them  in  cor- 
dially detesting  the  red-hot  apostles 
of  democracy,  who,  if  they  had 
their  will,  would  abolish  prie8^ 
hood  altogether,  and  send  the 
fashionable  minister,  bound  ignomi- 
nionsly  neck  and  heels,  in  the  tum- 
bril, to  the  fatal  embrace  of  the 
euillotine.  In  the  meantime  they 
have    their    day    of    sunshine,   and 
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70a  my  see  tbem  at  Baden  flatter- 
ing about  as  gay  and  briUiaot  as 
bstterflieB.  Of  ooorse  tbeae  men 
gtfe  a  tone  to  tbe  wbole  8ocietjr> 
which  resemblea  tbat  of  Paris  in 
mioiatore*  No  sloven  would  be 
tolerated  at  Baden;  and  the  tourist 
who  tbioks,  as  Eoglishmen  are 
ntber  apt  to  do,  tbat  be  can  pass 
moster  10  a  sbabby  shooting-coat 
•Dd  wideawake  bat,  will  find  him- 
relf  egregioosly  mtstakeo.  Lac- 
qaered  bM>t8  and  garments  of  a 
tubiooable  cut  are  iftMolate  indis- 
peoaables,  if  yon  wish  to  be  treated 
with  even  ordinary  civility ;  and 
more  than  one  good  story  is  cnrrent 
of  tbe  mtshape  of  English  noble- 
men, who  trusted  to  the  length  of 
their  pedigree  and  tbe  weight  of 
ttteir  purses  as  the  sole  requisites 
for  asbaming  a  distingniehed  place 
in  that  fairyland  of  silks  ana  bi- 
joutm^  Armidas  there  are  by  the 
score,  but  they  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  a  rode  and  undecorated 
Bioaldo;  and  the  man  who  has  ne- 
glected to  take  sweet  counsel  with 
his  tailor,  whatever  may  be  bis 
wealth  or  attainments,  must  submit 
to  be  treated  as  a  boor,  whose  ap- 
pearance in  tbe  midst  of  such  a 
glittering  assemblage  is  tantamount 
to  an  impertinent  intrusion. 

As  people  for  the  most  part — at 
all  events  our  stubborn  islanders  — 
do  not  care  about  being  subjected  to 
inch  restraints  at  a  watering-place 
to  which  they  have  resorted  for 
ease  and  relaxation,  and  where  they 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  live  and 
move  precisely  as  suits  their  fancy, 
ifae  society  of  Baden  varies  little 
trom  year  to  year,  and  strangers  do 
Dot  crowd  to  it  with  the  same  avi- 
(iitj  as  to  other  haunts  where  less 
ceremony  is  required.  Yet  is  Baden 
a  beautiful  spot,  situated  in  a  deli- 
rious eountry ;  and  those  whose  ap- 
petite for  balls,  concerts,  and  operas, 
a  London  season  has  failed  to  sa- 
tiate, will  find  all  these  amusements 
pleotifully  here  provided  ;  as  also 
to  opportunity  of  trying  their  luck 
at  the  gaming-tables,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  testimony  of 
UiMe  who  are  knowing  in  such  mat- 


ters, are  so  regulated  as  to  give  tbe 
bank  more  chances  in  its  favour  — 
and,  of  course,  against  the  playing 
public — than  is  the  use  at  more  lib- 
eral establishments  elsewhere. 

Those  whose  object  is  the  reco- 
very of  health,  and  who  expect  that 
their  cure  will  be  efifected  by  a  course 
of  mineral  waters,  need  not  repair 
to  Baden.  According  to  the  high- 
est medical  authorities,  the  waters, 
when  taken  internally,  have  very 
little  efiScacy,  being  greatly  weaker, 
and  much  less  cbar^  with  gaseous 
and  mineral  ingredients,  than  those 
of  Wiesbaden,  to  which  they  are 
said  to  bear  some  distant  anuogy  ; 
and  though  the  baths  are  pleasant 
and  soothing  in  their  efiects,  yet 
they  are  so  slightly  medicated  as  to 
be  almost  useless  when  resorted  to 
for  any  serious  complaint  The 
utmost  that  can  be  said  of  them  is» 
that  people  of  a  hypochondriacal 
torn,  who  are  afflicted  by  the  blue- 
devils,  and  that  peculiar  nervous- 
ness which  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  debility,  may  certainly  benefit  by 
immer><ion,  especially  if  they  are 
Willi Dg  to  be  amused,  and  arjB  not 
so  foolish  as  to  sequester  themselves 
from  society,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
custom  of  persons  who,  supposing 
tbat  they  are  seriously  ill,  think  it 
necessary  to  shut  themselves  closely 
up,  and  act  the  part  of  the  confirmed 
and  desponding  invalid. 

But  by  far  the  most  popular  place 
of  resort,  whether  the  object  be 
amusement  and  recreation,  or  the 
recovery  of  health,  is  Horn  burg; 
and  few  who  have  resided  there 
during  the  summer  months  will  be 
inclined  to  call  in  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  popular  opinion.  It 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  quite  a 
new  watering-fAace,  and  has  at- 
tained its  present  high  reputation 
—  we  mean  the  reputation  of  its 
springs  —  with  almcst  unexampled 
rapidity.  Not  many  years  ago,  Uom- 
burg  was  a  little  town,  hardly  to 
be  ranked  above  the  condition  of  a 
village,  save  that  it  contained  the 
Residence  of  the  Landgrave,  one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  insignificant 
of  the  German  potentates,  who,  but 
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for  an  alliance  oontraeted  with  the 
Royal  Family  of  BritaiD,  woald,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  have  been  medlar 
Used—that  is,  deprived  of  sovereicp 
authority,  ted  redooed  to  the  oodqI- 
tioD  of  a  subject — ^at  the  time  when 
80  many  Teatooic  princes,  of  even 
BQperior  pretensions  to  his,  were 
compelled  to  renoonce  for  ever  the 
glittering  bat  failacioas  insignia, 
which,  in  their  possession,  very 
ranch  resembled  toys  introsted  to 
the  hands  of  chDdren.  The  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Hombarg,  however, 
was  left  without  molestation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  hereditary  digni- 
ties—  though  what  enjoyment  coald 
be  found  in  living  in  a  dreary  old 
Schloss^  much  time -battered  and 
sorely  out  of  repaur  —  attended  by  a 
few  needy  gentlemen,  the  grandeur 
of  whose  official  titles  contrasted 
ludicrously  with  the  scantinesB  of 
their  salaries  —  surrounded  by  a 
handful  of  guards  in  seedy  uniforms, 
the  total  muster  of  which  did  not 
much  exceed  that  of  the  theatrical 
armies  of  Richard  and  Richmond, 
when  paraded  for  battle  on  the  stage 
—  with  little  other  means  of  re- 
creation at  hand  than  an  occa- 
sional chase  in  the  forest  after  roe- 
deer,  and  a  drive  in  a  state-carriage 
along  an  avenue  of  prim  and  pre- 
tentions poplars  —  it  is  surely  most 
difficult  to  conceive.  However,  there 
dwelt  the  Land^ve,  who  .married 
our  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  III.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  when  the  final  sum- 
mons came  to  him — as  come  It  must 
to  potentate,  peer,  and  peasant  — 
there  was  tolling  of  bells  and  lamen- 
tation in  the  little  town  —  and  the 
guards  went  about  with  their  arms 
reversed  —  and  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain and  Grand  Treasurer,  the  Grand 
J^uerry,  and  the  Grand  Huntsman 
put  on  weeds  of  decent  mourning — 
and  the  whole  peasantry,  for  nearly 
two  leagues  around,  were  sad  of 
heart,  for  their  master  was  taken 
away  from  them,  and  there  was  one 
sovereign  less  in  the  Royal  catalogue 
of  Europe! 

But  as,  according  to  the  ancient 
tradition    of    the     French  — which 


that  volatile  nation  has  long  ago 
discarded,  leaving  it  to  the  coatody 
of  others  who  are  not  quite  so  fickle 
in  their  mood  —  the  King  never 
dies ;  so  did  Landgrave  saeceed  to 
Landgrave,  as  Harry  to  Harry,  and 
Amurath  to  Amurath.  The  new 
sovereign  was  in  better  lack  than 
his  predecessor.  Science  had  been 
at  work  in  his  dominions,  exploring 
and  analysing;  and  certain  things 
had  been  discovered  which  pro- 
mised great  resalta  In  »  low 
meadow,  covered  with  coarse  na- 
tural vegetation,  and  once  ezoeed- 
ingly  swampy,  which  lay  beneath 
the  town,  there  were  certain  wells, 
or  rather  fountains,  of  saline  taste, 
sometimes  used  medicinally  by 
the  inhabitants,  but  not  then  of 
any  repute,  and  quite  unfitted  for 
the  usual  purposes  to  which  tiie 
pure  element  is  applied.  It  ia  cur- 
rently reported  and  gratefally  re- 
membered that  the  British  liaDd- 
gravine  —  a  lady  of  fine  taste  and 
of  most  benevolent  dispoeitioD, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  acts  of 
charity  and  mercy,  and  who  strove 
within  her  limitied  sphere  to  elevate 
the  minds  and  better  the  oondition 
of  the  few  thousands  of  soak  who 
owed  allegiance  to  her  hnaband  — 
was  among  the  first  to  recognise 
the  value  of  those  natural  gifts,  and 
to  perceive  the  advantage  which 
might  be  derived  from  their  proper 
application.  In  honour  of  her,  one 
famous  spring,  which  has  already 
restored  health  to  many  a  debili- 
tated frame,  has  been  named  —  and 
the  Elizabethan-brunnen  will  aye 
remain  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  the 
worth  and  beneficence  of  that  iUoa- 
trious  Princess.  The  natural  traces 
gave  the  cue  to  still  further  dis- 
coveries. The  earth  was  bored 
to  a  great  depth;  and  ap  ^rang 
with  a  mighty  gush,  foaming  and 
sparkling  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
like  a  miniature  geyser,  the  Kaiser- 
quelle,  more  strongly  mineralised 
than  the  others,  but  invaluable  for 
the  cure  of  some  species  of  com- 
plaints. Gk)6e  to  it  is  the  Stahl- 
quelle,  or  chalybeate  fountain,  with 
properties  of  another  kind.    A,  little 
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wj  off  lies  the    LodwigB  -  quelle,  have  not  only  been  the  source  of 

which,  though  it  be  not  btghlj  me-  the  proBperitj  of  Hombarg,  bot  have 

dicioal,  afforda  a  deliciooa  drangbt,  led    to    its    rapid    expansion,    and 

more  palatable  than  soda-water,  and  have   transformed   it,  from   beiog  a 

ilao  more  bright  and  refreshing;  it  paltry  town  where  no  toarist  woald 

fizztt  upwards  with    a  steady  flow  have  cared  to  linger,  into  one  of  the 

from  the  cool  condaits  of  the  rocks ;  moat    agreeable     and     oommodions 

■ad,  as  is  said  in  *  Thalaba '  of  the  places    of    residence    that    can    be 

fermented  jaioe  of  the  melon,  ^he  found    within     the     boundaries     of 

that    has   drunk   of    that    pleasant  Europe.    Never,  since   by   the   aid 

drink,  he  would  not  wish  for  wine  1 "  of  the  genie  of  the  lamp,  Alarldin 

Well  do   we  remember  how,  upon  conjured    up   his   wonderful    palace, 

a  northern   moor,  on  a  glaring  hot  have  changes  so  decided  and  in  such 

daj,  when  there   was  not  a  breath  excellent   taste   been   effected.    The 

of  wind   to  stir  the  tufts  of    the  coarse   swampy  meadow   is   now   a 

cotton-grass  —  when  the  very  bees  splendid     pleasure-ground,    studded 

rested  on  the  heather  as  if  too  in-  with  parterres  and  thickets,  and  con- 

dolent  to  pursue  their  work  —  when  taining   a    broad    lake,    where    the 

the  dogs  came  panting  to  our  feet  stately  swan  oars  his  way  along  the 

because  they  could  hunt  no  longer  surface,  and  huge  carp,  in  expecta- 

—  aod  when  no  water  was  to  be  tion  of  being  fed,  roll  towards  the 
had  save  the  black  tepid  puddle  margin  as  yon  approach.  Near  the 
stagnating  in  the  ruts  among  the  Elizabeth  fountain  is  a  garden  re- 
peat-bogs—  well  do  we  remember  dolent  with  roses,  and  graced  with 
now,  then  and  there,  the  thought  every  flower  of  every  possible  dye ; 
of  that  blessed  fountain  came  into  while  over  them  tower  the  tall  clean- 
our  mind,  as  the  mariner  adrift  on  stemmed  orange  -  trees,  either  frag- 
tbe  ocean  dreams  of  waterfalls  and  rant  with  blossom  or  laden  with 
gurgling  streams;  and  could  it  their  golden  fruit.  Here  too,  like 
have  kxen  possible  for  ns,  at  that  hearts  of  fire,  expand  the  deep  red 
Donieot,  to  have  purchased  but  one  petals  of  the  pomegranate,  while 
brimming  pitcher  from  the  well  of  the  graceful  oleander  by  its  side 
Ladwig,  wherewith  to  have  assnaged  throws  out  its  lighter  blooms  as 
cor  hurning  thirst,  we  would  gl^ly  luxuriantly  as  when  flourishing  in 
have  given  for  it — not  gold  indeed,  its  native  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
for  we  bad   none  in  our  possession  rolling     Gnadalquiver.      There,     at 

—  but  the  few  greasy  specimens  of  early  morning,  the  period  of  the  day 
bank-note  mannfacture  which  were  usually  observed  for  the  drinking 
theu  in  the  corner  of  our  spleu-  of  the  waters  —  for  in  Homburg 
cbao.  Last  of  all,  and  most  re-  sluggish  habits  are  not  in  vogue, 
oeotly  discovered,  is  the  Lonisen-  and  you  must  make  np  your  mind 
qoelte^  the  waters  of  which  are  to  sally  forth  by  seven  at  the 
yearly  rising  in  repute  for  their  very  latest— yon  are  regaled  or  en- 
tonic  qualities  and  strengthening  tranced  with  the  finest  music  of 
efl^ts,  especially  as  applied  to  the  great  German  or  Italian  masters, 
fefflales*  So  there,  rising  to  the  performed  by  a  band  as  well  selected 
surfiuse  of  the  same  little  space  of  and  disciplined  as  any  that  can  be 
ground,  are  five  distinct  springs^  found  in  Germany.  Close  by  the 
each  of  them  endowed  with  virtues  town,  a  broad  double  line  of  elm-trees 
peculiar  to  itself,  to  which  the  sick,  now  grown  to  maturity  shades  the 
the  wasted,  and  the  weary  may  re-  principal  promenade,  contiguous  to 
pair,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Pro-  which  is  a  row  of  spacious  houses,  set 
videoce,  receive  that  relief  which  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
the  prescriptions  of  the  most  learn-  ors,  light,  airy,  and  elegant,  and 
ed  in  leech -craft  have  been  utterly  provided  with  every  appliance 
ineffiiotuai  to  afford.  which    luxury   itself    would    desire. 

So  much  for  the  springs,  which  Then  there  is  the  Kuraaal,  a  spa- 
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eioQS  BDd-mag:Diflcent  bnildiDg,  rich-  boats  doring  tbe  months  of  Jolj  or 
ly,  Day  even  somptooDely  decorated,  August,  when  there  is  not  a  single 
with  a  large  ball  and  concert  room,  clund  in  the  t^ky,  and  when  all  nature 
reading-rooms,  dining  saloons,  and  seems  helpleesly  to  have  gone  to 
a  nascent  theatre  now  in  the  course  sleep.  Tbe  enthusiasm  which  is  no 
of  being  constructed,  besides  the  doubt  natural  at  the  first  sight  of 
rooms  dedicated  to  play,  which  tbe  Drachenfels  and  Bolandeeck 
many  an  unfortunate  fellow  has  coneiderably  dwindles  down  before 
entered  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  son  has  reached  bis  meridian,  and 
he  was  about  to  gather  wool,  where-  the  towers  of  Andernach  appear ; 
as  be  has  emerged  as  closely  shorn  and  by  the  tio/e  you  have  got  so  far 
as  any  eheep  that  ever  was  allowed  as  Bheinfels  or  St.  Goar,  you  are  in 
to  puss  from  between  the  remoree-  all  probability  gasping  beneath  the 
less  knees  of  the  shearer.  All  that  awning,  utterly  indifferent  to  ap- 
art can  do  to  captivate  and  delight  proaching  town  or  castle ;  nor  would 
has  here  been  lavished  with  an  open  you  care  a  copper  if  you  were  told 
band ;  but  to  nature  rather  than  to  that  Lurlei  herself  was  to  be  seen 
art  is  Homburg  indebted  for  its  sitting  on  the  summit  of  her  herg^ 
celebrity.  As  we  have  already  harping  to  the  fishes,  who,  under 
hinted,  the  three  other  German  such  circnmetances,  would  be  far  too 
watering-places  to  which  we  have  wise  to  come  to  tbe  surface,  pre- 
made  special  reference,  are,  duriog  ferring  to  tbict  unmitigated  blase 
the  heats  of  summer,  more  or  less  the  cool  shadow  afforded  by  the 
objectionable  in  point  of  climate,  stones  and  rocks  at  tbe  bottom  of 
It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  they  the  majestic  Rhine.  So  is  it  with 
are  somewhat  close  and  stifling ;  and  most  of  the  places  near  the  margin 
climate  is  for  invalids,  and  persons  of  that  noble  river,  at  least  within 
who  are  at  all  delicate,  a  most  ma-  the  limits  which  we  have  already 
terial  consideration.  Change  of  air  indicated.  In  summer  they  are 
will  work  wonders ;  but  it  must  be  insufferably  hot ;  and  however 
a  change  for  the  better,  not  for  tbe  strange  it  may  sound  in  tbe  ears  of 
worse ;  and  an  atmosphere  resem-  those  whose  notions  of  natural  heat 
blirg  that  of  an  oven  or  a  sweating-  are  drawn  solely  from  experience  of 
bath  cannot  be  wholesome  for  per-  our  Scottish  summers,  it  is  not  ne- 
Bons  who  partake  not  of  the  nature  cessary  to  journey  very  far  south,  or 
of  the  salamander,  and  whose  con-  to  cross  the  Alps,  if  you  have  a  miod 
Btitntions  are  radically  different  to  undergo  such  a  baking  as  might 
from  that  of  the  late  lamented  Mon-  almost  suffice  for  the  preparation  of 
sieur  Ohabert.  Now  at  Homburg,  a  pigeon>pie. 
whatever  the  temperature  may  be,  At  Homburg,  however,  (here  is 
there  is  always  a  fine  fresh  current  no  risk  of  being  subjected  to  any 
of  air  streaming  from  tbe  Taunus  such  culinary  process.  Indeed,  it 
Mountains,  near  a  spur  of  which  the  is  rather  a  late  watering-place ;  for, 
town  is  situated ;  and  even  in  the  according  to  our  experience,  the 
hottest  weather  no  one  experiences  temperature  is  rarely  high  until  the 
that  feeling  of  languor  and  lassitude  close  of  June,  and  even  after  that 
which  is  so  much  complained  of  by  period  of  the  year,  certain  days  may 
those  who  have  been  induoed  to  occur  when  the  sight  of  a  fire  would 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  nar-  appear  decidedly  cheerful.  This 
row  valleys.  Indeed  we  know  of  onght  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  those 
no  district  more  awfully  oppressive  who  think  of  repairing  to  Hombnig 
than  is  the  Rheingan  in  tbe  midst  for  the  purpose  of  drinkiog  the 
of  summer;  and  whatever  may  be  waters;  for  it  is  a  well-ascertained 
its  romantic  associations,  it  is  some-  fact  that  their  efficacy  is  increased 
what  trying  for  the  tourist  to  make  or  diminished  according  to^  the 
his  way  up-stream  from  Cologne  to  temperature  —  not  of  tbe  springs 
Mayenoe  in  one  of  the  river  steam-   themselves,  for  that  is  invariable  — 
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bat  of  the  Borroandinj^  air.  And 
ve  may  here  remark,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  fatare  travellers,  tliat  it  is 
eztremely  uDwise  to  proceed  to 
Hombarg  unprovided  with  warm 
dothiog.  Thin  jackets  and  light 
troQsers  are  proper  enough  wear 
when  a  tract  of  hot  weather  seta  in  ; 
bat  ofttimes  the  air,  especially  of 
an  evening,  blows  sharply  from  the 
moantains,  and  you  soon  discover 
that,  even  on  a  midsammer  nighty 
gossamer  clothing  is  an  insufficient 
protection  for  the  body.  Be  wise, 
therefore,  and  provide  yourself  with 
fioitable  garments  before  yon  set 
cot  on  your  journey.  Let  the  con- 
teots  of  your  portmanteau  or  trunk 
be  such  as  you  wonld  select  if  you 
were  starting  for  a  tour  in  Switzer- 
land, in  which  country  of  Alp  and 
glacier  you  must  expect  to  eocoao- 
ter  sudden  variations  of  climate.  Do 
not  trost  to  the  snips  of  Homburg. 
They  are  one  and  all  extortioners; 
demand  utterly  extravagant  prices, 
because  they  think  they  can  impede 
upon  foreigners ;  and,  moreover, 
the  style  of  their  handiwork  is  not 
soch  as  would  have  found  favour 
in  the  critical  eyes  of  a  D'Orsay. 

With  this  proviso  you  are  safe ; 
and  really,  if  yon  cannot  enjoy 
yourself  at  Homburg,  you  must  be 
a  person  so  incurably  lugnbrioas, 
that  you  deserve,  for  the  remaining 
period  of  your  natural  life,  to  -  be 
banished  to  a  desert  island.  The 
sportsman,  indeed,  may  experience 
a  certain  degree  of  ennui ;  for  there 
is  no  hunting,  the  angling  there- 
abouts is  contemptible,  and  the 
shooting  not  excellent  of  its  kind. 
Bat  what  of  that?  Surely  a  civil- 
ished  gentleman  doei  not  require, 
like  the  savage,  to  be  every  day  in 
the  field  or  by  the  flood.  Passion- 
ately addicted  as  we  are  to  sporting, 
it  seems  to  us  a  very  senseless  thing 
that  a  man  of  means,  intellect,  and 
education  ehoold  act  as  if  it  were 
his  duty  invariably  to  appear  either 
S8  a  centaur  or  a  game&eeper.  E»t 
modus  in  rAus,  It  is  nonsensical 
to  be  always  hankering  after  the 
saddle,  the  rod,  or  the  gun.  Reason 
suggests  and  law  provides  that  the 


di^rent  kinds  of  /era  natura 
should  be  protected  by  a  close 
time;  and  surely  there  are  seasons 
when  a  human  being  cannot  be 
better  employed  than  in  cultivating 
the  society  of  his  fellows.  At  Hom- 
burg there  are  all  kinds  of  society 
from  which  you  may  pick  and 
choose.  Undeniably  it  is,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  a  mixed  character. 
There  are  Polish  counts  and  patri- 
otic Hungarians,  whom  you  will  do 
well  carefully  to  avoid ;  and  even 
some  apparently  smart  Parisians 
are  not  quite  the  sort  of  men  yon 
would  choose  to  invite  to  your 
bouse  and  introduce  to  the  females 
of  your  family.  Nor,  if  it  should 
BO  happen  that  yoi}  are  young  and 
amorously  disposed  —  by  which  ex- 
pression we  mean  to  insinuate  no- 
thing more  than  that  you  may  have 
an  absurd  trick  of  falling  in  love 
with  every  pretty  girl  whom  you 
meet  —  would  we  recommend  you  to 
lavish  incautious  admiration  npoa 
the  set  of  a  well-turned  ankle,  the 
symmetry  of  a  neat  waist,  or  the 
glance  of  an  alluring  eye.  There 
are  Delilahs  abroad,  quite  as  peril- 
ous to  those  whom  they  can  capti- 
vate as  was  his  wanton  mistress  to 
the  strong  and  lusty  Samson;  and 
if  they  once  can  get  you  fairly 
within  their  clutches,  rely  upon 
this,  that  in  the  end  they  will  torn 
you  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  PbiliBtines. 

But,  while  we  say  this,  we  by  do 
means  intend  to  insinuate  that  the 
general  character  of  the  society  at 
Hamburg  is  one  whit  more  excep- 
tional than  at  any  spot  on  this  guilty 
earth  where  strangers  most  do  con- 
gregate. On  the  contrary,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  outward  proprieties 
is  strictly  enforced  and  aabered  to. 
There  are  to  be  seen  at  the  gaming- 
tables women  elegantly  apparelled, 
and  loaded  with  jewellery ;  but 
they  do  not  go  there  to  attract — 
they  go  there  simply  to  play.  Each 
of  them  indeed  is  attended  by  her 
especial  cavalier,  for  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  a  solitary  adventuress 
finds  her  wajjr  to  Homburg.  The 
police   regulations   are  in  some   re- 
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specte  particnlarly  rigid;  and  the 
sugbteBt  deviation  from  propriety, 
or  visible  breach  of  decoram,  k  in- 
atantaneoQsly  followed  bv  ao  order 
for  immediate  removal.  Eoglisb 
people  are  so  aQcnstomed  to  associ- 
ate the  idea  of  lax  morals  with  that 
of  gross  debauchery,  that  they  are 
riow  to  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  the  one  without 
the  open  manifestation  of  the  other. 
That  arises,  doubtless,  from  the 
shameless  form  which  vice  has  as- 
sumed, and  is  permitted  to  assume, 
in  their  own  country  ;  for  however 
low  may  be  the  standard  of  morals 
00  the  Oontinent,  this  at  least  must 
be  allowed,  that  in  no  foreign  citv 
18  profligacy  allowed  to  parade  itself 
so  openly  and  so  scandalously  as  in 
London.  Nowhere  else  is  it  con- 
sidered impossible  foi^  modest  wo- 
men to  leave  the  sanctuary  of  their 
homes  without  an  attendant  to  save 
them  from  the  risk  of  insult  —  no- 
where else  are  exhibited  in  the  pub- 
lic streets,  without  anv  attempt  at 
suppreflsion  or  fear  of  ponishment, 
the  signals  of  brazen  effrontery.  If 
the  Spartans  were  right  in  display- 
ing the  drunkenness  of  Helots  to 
their  children  by  way  of  warning 
them  against  the  contraction  of  a 
vile  and  degrading  habit,  the  same 
excuse  may  possibly  be  made  for  the 
moral  deformities  which  are  now 
tolerated  in  London.  But  surely 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  obser- 
vance of  cleanliness  that  filth  should 
be  perpetually  obtruded ;  nor  can 
we  think  it  at  all  desirable  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  enforce 
decency  by  exhibitions  of  an  oppo- 
site kind.  If  questionable  charac- 
ters are  to  be  found  at  Homburg  — 
and  what  large  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple does  not  contain  some  such 
admixture? — they  never  attempt  to 
thrust  themselves  where  their  com- 
pany is  not  desired.  Even  the 
tables  d*hdte  at  the  Knrsaal  and 
principal  hotels  are  not  haunted  by 
such  visitors,  who  infinitely  prefer 
to  have  quiet  little  dinners  among 
themselves,  where  they  can  talk 
over  the  chances  of  rouge-etnoir, 
and  lay  plans  for  future  coups,  sub- 


jects in  which  they  feel  the  deepest 
interest,  without  being  molested  bj 
any  otlier  kind  of  conversation. 

Homburg  is  not,  even  at  the  most 
crowded  season  of  the  year,  an  ex- 

Sensive  water inff-place.  For  twenty 
orins,  which  is  little  more  than 
one  guinea  and  a  half,  per  week,  yoa 
can  hire  two  excellent  furnished 
apartments  in  the  be&t  part  of  the 
town ;  and  the  hotel  charges  are» 
upon  the  whole,  unquestionably 
moderate.  At  most  other  places  of 
the  same  description  the  visitors 
are  charged  pretty  smartly  for  tbeir 
extra  entertainment,  which  in  itself 
is  only  just  and  reasonable ;  but  at 
Homburg  there  is  this  peculiarity, 
that,  beyond  your  private  bills  and 
the  cost  of  actual  living,  yoa  are 
not  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
kreutzer.  For  you  that  admirable 
band  plays  mominfiT)  noon,  and 
night,  gratuitously.  For  yon  tboee 
gardens  are  kept  up,  stocked  vrith 
flowers,  and  sometimes  brilliantly 
illuminated.  By  cards  of  invita- 
tion you  are  admitted  to  the  ball- 
room, and  have  nothing  whatever 
to  pay.  So  with  the  r^ing-room, 
well  supplied  with  English  and 
Oontioeotal  journals,  and  with  the 
other  saloons  of  the  Eursaal.  No 
tax  is  imposed  upon  the  mineral 
waters,  the  free  gift  of  nature.  Xoa 
are  served  bv  smiling  attendants* 
who  exact  nothin|f  for  their  pains — 
not  freer  to  you  is  the  forest  brook 
than  the  healing  fountains  of  Hy- 
geia.  **  Heaven  bless  the  Land- 
grave I"  you  exclaim,  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm ;  for  it  really  is  some- 
thing in  this  base  mercenary  world 
of  ours  to  be  absolved  from  the 
perpetual  necessity  of  plucking 
money  from  the  purse.  The  prayer 
is  a  pious  one ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  esteemed  potentate  referred  to 
is  well  worthy  of  the  benediction; 
but  do  not,  we  beseech  yon,  rna 
away  with  the  notion  that  he  is 
liberally  expending  a  large  portion 
of  his  hereditary  revenues  for  your 
especial  benefit  and  delectation. 
What  he  might  do,  in  the  case  of 
an  extraordinary  emei^ency,  vre 
cannot  presume  to  say.    An  excel- 
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lent  prioce  doabtless  is  he,  yirtoons 
aod  noble;  bot  it  ia  not  to  bis  be- 
oefioeDoe  that  you  are  iodebted  for 
such  ample  means  of  eojoyment. 
Who  tiieo  is  the  ministering  angel? 
The  answer  is  —  The  Administra- 
tion I 

What  a  magnificent  theme  for  a 
poet  whereon  to  expatiate  I  Here, 
u  this  hardy  cold,  money-making, 
stock -jobbing  nineteenth  century, 
18  a  body  of  philanthropic  men, 
devoted,  like  the  monks  of  old,  to 
works  of  hospitality  and  kindness! 
Nay,  it  woald  appear  that  in  abso- 
Inte  generosity,  they  even  transcend 
the  monks ;  for  the  latter  were 
Qsoally  no  more  than  the  dispensers 
of  the  bounty  of  others  —  almoners 
dwdliog  in  an  hospice  which  cha- 
ritable laymen  had  endowed ;  wbere- 
u  these  generous  creatures,  utter- 
ly regardless  of  expense,  have  reared 
for  us  a  stately  edifice,  more  magni- 
fieent  than  many  a  regal  palace, 
and  have  changed  a  wilderness  in- 
to a  garden  of  delight,  for  the 
general  amusement  and  recreation  I 
Venerable  and  pious  men  I  whose 
good  deeds  shall  in  future  ages  be 
commemorated  —  HcUte  Id  f  Siste, 
poetaJ  Don't,  please,  be  in  such 
a  desperate  hurry  with  your  pane- 
gyric! That  Administration  repre- 
sents the  shareholders  of  the  bank ; 
ud  the  fund  out  of  which  those 
laTish  expenses  are  paid  is  the  sur- 
plas  of  the  profits  of  the  gaming- 
tables. 

^bose  who  adopt  the  Yespasianic 
theory,  who  are  not  scrupulous  as 
to  the  odour  of  the  coin,  and  who 
bold  by  the  adage  that  it  is  a  very 
Btnpid  proceeding  to  look  a  gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth,  will  not>,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  feel  inclined  to 
qoarrel  with  such  an  arrangement 
Aod,  sooth  to  say,  though  we  have 
frequently  met  with  persons  who 
have  condemned  the  whole  thing 
as  immoral,  we  never  encounter^ 
one  who  steadfastly  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  derived 
froDi  such  iniquitous  traffic.  The 
Btersest  denouncer  of  |[ambling 
does  not  object  to  seat  himself  in 

the  reading-room   of  the  Kursaal, 


and  to  enjoy  the  perusal  of  the 
'  Times,*  though  he  is  perfectly  aware 
that,  in  order  to  afford  him  that 
gratification,  full  manv  a  florin  has 
changed  masters,  ana  has  hopped 
from  the  pocket  of  some  silly  green- 
horn to  increase  the  profits  of  the 
bank.  No  one  refrains  from  using 
the  gardens,  or  from  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  band,  though  both 
are  maintained  by  money  derived 
from  that  tainted  source.  What 
dowager,  moved  by  moral  com* 
punction  and  the  visitioga  of  a 
scrupulous  conscience,  ever  com- 
pelled her  daughters  to  abstain 
from  attending  a  ball  at  the  Kur- 
saal? We  do  not  urge  these  things 
as  so  many  articles  of  dittay  against 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  placed  within  their 
reach.  By  no  manner  of  means. 
We  think  that  the  persons  who  act 
as  we  have  described  are  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  so;  and  it  would 
be  monstrously  unfair  to  construe 
into  direct  sanction  of  an  objection- 
able institution  that  which  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  reason- 
able conformity  with  customs  which 
in  themselves  are  evidently  blame- 
less. It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
invent  even  a  plausible  defence  for 
the  system  of  public  gaming.  It 
may  be  admitted,  without  in  any 
degree  weakening  the  argument 
against  it,  that  it  is,  after  all,  merely 
speculation  in  its  plainest  form. 
We  may  be  told  that  the  man  who 
dabbles  in  the  funds,  or  operatea 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  not  for  pur- 
poses of  investment,  but  with  the 
view  of  realising  immediate  profited 
is  virtually  doing  the  same  thing 
as  his  neighbour,  who  prefers  the 
shorter  and  easier  method  of  risking 
his  money  at  the  tables.  Granted. 
The  two  cases  are  indeed  at  first 
sight  nearly  parallel;  and  such  of 
us  as  were  addicted  to  buying  and 
selling  during  the  memorable  period 
of  the  railway  mania,  did  certainly 
gamble  —  ay,  and  sometimes  very 
deeply  too  —  whatever  gluss  we  may 
choose  to  put  upon  the  transaction. 
Yet,  if  we  examine  closely  into  the 
matter,  there   ia  a  shade  of  difEbr- 
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eDO&  The  gaming-table  holds  ont  indeed  the  basis  and  eapport  of  hit 
palpable  attractions  which  are  very  project  Bat  the  one  kind  of  speea* 
apt  to  seduce  the  young  and  an-  lation  involves  much  more  than  io« 
wary.  There  is  something  in  the  dividual  advantsfre.  The  project/ 
gight  of  the  roaleauz,  and  piles  of  if  carried  into  effect,  will  give  em- 
gold  and  silver  which  are  so  osten-  ployment  to  thousands,  open  up 
tatioaely  displayed,  and  which  are  new  channels  of  industry,  extend 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  pecn-  cultivation,  or  increase  the  facilities 
fiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  latent  of  manufacture.  That  is,  to  alt 
spirit  of  covetousnees ;  and  the  intents  and  purposes,  legitimate 
temptation  to  stake  a  petty  sum  in  and  fruitful  BpiBcalation ;  and  the 
the  hopes  of  having  it  doubled  is,  man  who  objects  to  it  on  principle 
for  the  novice,  almoet  irresistible,  is  not  one  whit  more  enlightened 
The  gentleman  who  dabbles  in  stocks  than  the  country  crone  who  hoards 
does  so  much  more  deliberately,  her  little  earnings  in  a  stocking, 
The  temptation  to  him  is  neither  instead  of  placing  them  in  the  sav- 
visible  nor  immediate.  He  is  not  ings-bank,  and  receiving  the  ad* 
harried  away  by  any  sudden  im-  vantage  of  the  interest  The  other 
pulse.  XJnlees  he  is  an  absolute  kind  of  speculation  neither  coo- 
fool,  he  takes  time  to  consider  be-  templates  nor  involves  any  such 
fore  he  commits  bimEclf;  and  there-  beneficial  results.  It  has  no  crea- 
fore,  if  what  he  does  is  morally  tive  power;  and,  if  succeasful,  it 
objectionable,  he  has  certainly  no  does  nothing  more  than  transfer 
right  to  charge  the  blame  to  the  sys-  capital,  which  is  just  the  accumola- 
tem  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  tions  of  industry,  from  one  man  to 
his  epeculations.  another.      It    noway    increases    the 

It  is  perfectiv  true  that  it  is  im-  general  wealth:  it  does  not  stima- 
possible  to  dissociate  speculation  late  production.  It  leaves  one 
and  commerce.  The  desire  for  gain  party  richer  and  another  poorer 
is  a  universal  passion ;  and  without  than  before ;  but  otherwise  it  is 
it  the  wealth  of  nations  would  be  a  practically  useless.  That  is  iltegi- 
mere  metaphysical  idea.  It  was  timate  and  fruitless  speculation  — 
that  impulse  which  opened  up  to  in  other  words,  pure  gaming,  which 
us  the  Indies,  and  achieved  the  we  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to 
discovery  of  America ;  and  yon  find   defend. 

it  in  active  operation  from  the  But  it  is  in  vain  to  hope,  through  ' 
frozen  shores  of  Greenland  to  the  legislation,  to  extirpate  a  passion 
sweltering  regions  of  the  Equator,  which  is  natural  to  the  heart  of 
Without  speculation,  where  would  man.  Say  what  yon  will — do  wh|it 
have  been  the  railways — where  the  you  will  —  gamiog,  in  one  shape  or 
most  gigantic  undertakings  and  another,  can  never  be  supprened. 
developmvots  of  modern  science  7  We  have  put  down  gambling-houses 
Though  the  motive  may  originally  in  England ;  and  •  very  properly  — 
have  been  a  selfish  one,  yet  it  has  for>  apart  from  broad  considera- 
been  productive  of  mnd  results;  tions  of  morality,  many  of  those 
and  by  its  results  only,  we,  whose   houses,    especially  in   London,  were 

flowers  of  scrutiny  are  weak  and  dens  of  infamy,  conducted  by 
imited,  must  be  content  to  judge  sharpers  and  swindlers,  who  sysle- 
of  the  merits  of  every  measure,  matically  robbed  their  victims,  by 
Let  us,  however,  make  a  distiuction  depriving  them  of  even  the  ord^ 
between  two  kinds  of  speculation,  nary  chances  of  the  game.  Bui 
In  both,  the  original  motive  is  set-  gambling  was  not  thereby  extin- 
fish  —  that  is,  the  speculator  confi-  guisbed.  It  still  exists  in  duba 
dently  looks  for  a  large  profit  as  and  in  private  societies,  and  it  is 
the  return  for  the  outlay  of  bis  notoriously  prevalent  on  the  tarf. 
capital  and  the  risk  which  he  under-  In  fact,  more  money  changes  hands 
goes ;  the  hope  of  such  profit  being   in  England  on  the  day  after  some 
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meli  popvlar  raciag  event  as  the 
Derby  or  the  Oaks,  tbao  is  staked 
Id  the  eoorse  or  a  whole  year  at 
sonae  of  the  foreign  gambling-tables. 
Admittiog  the  evil  effects  of  the 
tolerated  ezisteaoe  of  the  latter,  it 
ii  bet  &ir  to  say  that  they  are  con- 
ducted withoat  any  sort  of  attempt 
at  cheating  or  chicanery.  People 
who  baant  the  tables  are,  at  all 
events,  secore  against  foal  play. 
Tbey  go  there  with  their  eyes  open, 
eaoDot  stake  more  money  than  they 
bring  with  them,  and  may  with- 
draw whenever  they  please.  From 
regard  to  trnth,  we  feel  ourselves 
n^r  an  obligation  to  make  this 
statement;  the  more  especially  be- 
eaose  certain  people  who  are  im- 
pressed with  tne  iniqaity  of  each 
establishments  have  noc  hesitated 
to  pot  into  circalation  the  most  ex- 
travagant figments  regarding  theno. 
We  have  beien  gravely  assured  by 
persons  in  England  that,  at  Hom- 
borg  and  elsewhere,  scarcely  an 
evening  passes  without  its  tragedy 
— that  ii  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  gentleman  after  having  lost 
all  his  money,  plack  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket,  and  blow  out  his  brains 
m  the  saloon  —  that  the  lodgiog- 
hoQse  keepers  are  compelled  by  re- 
galation  to  carry  forth  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  night,  and  deposit  in 
the  dead-cart,  silently  and  secretly, 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
selected  prussic  acid  as  the  means 
of  termtnatiDg  their  ezidtence  — 
that,  if  yoa  take  a  stroll  into  the 
woods  of  an  evening,  yoa  are  sure 
to  discover  the  corpse  of  some  on- 
fortanate  victim  who  has  delibe- 
ntely  suspended  himself  from  a  tree 
—that  old  ladies,  who  have  met 
with  disappointments  at  roulette, 
frequently  pat  an  end  to  their'  sor- 
rows by  throwing  themselves  from 
the  baloooies  of  steeples— with  a  deal 
more  traslr  of  the  same  nature  that 
we  have  not  space  or  inclination  to 
particolMriae;  What  good  can  possi- 
bly result  from  the  invention  of  such 
atravagant  and  ridiculous  falae- 
boodsT  Truth  is  truth  all  the  world 
over;  and  no  righteous  cause  was 
ever  aided   by  the   propagation   of 


lies.  Perhaps  the  remarkable  thing 
about  a  practised  gambler  is  his 
perfect  sang-froid  —  the  absolute  in- 
dlffdrence  with  which  he  either  gains 
or  loses.  Should  the  turn  of  the 
card-i  put  thousands  into  his  posses- 
sion, he  picks  up  the  notes  as  quietly 
as  though  they  were  of  no  more  in- 
trinsic value  than  so  many  Amerioao 
shin-plaster?.  Take  from  him  his 
last  florin,  and  be  displays  the  calm 
stoicism  of  a  Gato.  As  for  blowing 
out  his  brains  or  swallowing  poison, 
be  would  no  more  think  of  that 
than  he  would  of  becoming  a  re- 
cluse. He  is  by  no  means  tired  of 
his  existence.  If  he  loses  to-day, 
he  expects  to  gain  to-morrow  ;  and 
yon  may  safely  trust  him  for  never 
putting  himself  within  reach  of  the 
clutches  of  Qiant  Despair.  It  would 
be  much  more  natural  to  apprehend 
such  a  catastrophe  in  the  case  of 
the  greenhorn  who  has  been  tempted 
for  the  first  time  to  risk  his  money, 
and  who  has  seen  every  stiver  of  it 
disappear;  but  seldom,  indeed,  is 
the  loss  of  such  a  one  relatively 
serious.  Gambling  is  progressive. 
People  begin  with  low  stakes,  and 
only  augment  them  gradually  ;  and 
as  no  man  can  peril  more  at  the 
tables  than  the  amount  of  cash 
which  be  carries  about  him,  there 
is  not  the  same  danger  attendant  on 
public  play  as  there  is  in  private 
nazard,  where  L  0.  U.'s  are  given 
sometimes  nnder  the  influence  of 
intoxication,  and  the  young  geatle- 
man,  who  believed  that  he  was 
simply  invited  to  form  one  of  a 
pleasant  sociable  party,  starts  next 
morning  from  bis  fevered  sleep  to 
find  that  he  is  irretrievably  ruined. 
Bat  we  have  said  enough  upon  a 
topic  not  pleasant  in  itself,  but  one 
which  we  could  hardly  avoid  in 
connection  with  our  general  theme. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  moralise  fur- 
ther. Every  man  is  his  own  mas- 
ter ;  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  compel  him  against  bis 
will  to  enter  a  gaming  saloon.  If 
he  objects  to  the  practice,  let  him 
remain  without  If  be  does  so,  he 
is  the  wider  man.  Independent  of 
the  graver  objections  which  may  be 
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nrfred  to  gamiog,  tbere  remains  tbfs 
BQbetantial  one,  that  thoee  who  try 
their  lack,  as  the  pbraw  ifl,  mast 
expect  in  the  great  majority  of  io- 
atancea  to  lose  both  their  iaboar 
aDd  their  money.  The  bank  has, 
qnite  legitimately,  certain  chanoea 
in  its  faTonri  and  it  is  backed  op 
with  a  large  capital;  whereas  the 
rash  adventurer  has  ,  nsnally  no 
more  than  a  few  pieces  in  his 
pocket.  Very  possibly  success  may 
attend  his  earlier  venturer.  He 
may  win  a  stake  or  two;  bat  lock 
changes  more  rapidly  than  April 
weather  —  a  ran  sets  in  against  him  ; 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he 
finds  himself  withoat  a  florin  to  pay 
for  his  dinner.  Thoee  who  have 
watched  the  flactaations  of  the 
tables  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
frequency  of  such  a  phenomenon ; 
ftud  we  really  have  not  much  pity 
to  bestow  on  the  poor  lad  who  has 
BO  stupidly  burned  his  fingers.  If 
he  has  but  one  grain  of  sense  in  his 
numskull,  that  may  prove  to  him  a 
most  wholesome  and  salatary  lesson 
•—indeed  we  hsrve  known  men  who 
after  a  week's  experience  of  rouge- 
tl-noir,  have  registered  a  vow  never 
to  engage  in  games  of  chance ;  and 
—  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  — 
have  kept  it 

One  great  advantage  of  a  Oond- 
nental  watering-place  is,  that  by  re- 
pairing thither  you  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  escape  for  a  time  from  the 
petty  annoyances  which  continually 
assail  you  at  home.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing,  when  you  wake  in  the  morn- 
ing and  prepare  to  go  down  to  the 
spring  while  yet  the  dew  is  glitter- 
ing on  the  grass,  to  be  assured  that 
you  will  not  be  called  on  to  answer 
the  letters  of  some  halfdosen  of 
idiots  who,  without  any  kind  of 
justification,  persist  in  pestering 
you  with  their  correspondence.  Al- 
so, you  are  freed  from  the  domicili- 
ary visit  of  those  sanctimonious 
fiends,  who  armed  with  subscrip- 
tion-books, force  their  way  into  your 
lobby,  and  will  not  leave  it  until 
yon  have  surrendered  a  certain  por- 
tion  of  your    substance.      Neither 


are  you  liable  to  be  deceived  mod 
distracted  by  thoee  demons  of  dee|)er 
dye^  who,  under  pretext  of  special 
bosinbss,  induce  your  servants  to 
usher  them  into  the  dining-room ;  bat 
who  are  simply  hawkers  and  touters 
of  some  book  of  prints  or  serial 
publication  whioh  with  a  hearlj 
malediction,  you  consign  to  the 
depths  of  Pandemonium.  The  beat 
way  of  getting  rid  of  such  Termin, 
who  otherwise  are  extremely  per- 
tinacious and  troublesome,  is  to 
ring  for  the  servant,  and  desire  him 
to  count  the  spoons.  That  method 
we  have  found  effectual  when  aU 
other  modes  of  liberation  seemed 
hopeless  ;  for  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  gentleman  be  betrayed  into 
an  exhibition  of  violence  in  bis  own 
domicile — besides,  there  are  Fpecial 
reasons  against  laying  hands  on 
persons  of  so  questionable  a  char- 
acter, whose  greasy  apparel  may 
possibly  contain  the  seeds  di  con- 
tagious infection.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  going  over  the  catalogue  of 
domestic  grievances.  We  all  know 
what  they  are;  and  infinite  is  the 
relief  when  we  are  able,  for  a  time, 
to  escape  Arom  them.  Moreover, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  men  —  ay, 
and  for  women  too  —  occasionally  to 
shift  their  quarters.  If  you  renoain 
shut  up  for  the  whole  year,  without 
intermission,  in  that  mansion  which 
von  call  your  home  —  or  rather  if, 
like  the  old  man  of  Cremona,  yon 
never  venture  beyond  the  precincts 
of  your  native  city  —  you  are,  de- 
pend upon  it,  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming a  candid nte  for  the  honours 
of  fogeydooL  Your  brain  8oft<»n(>, 
or  becomes  utterly  obtuse.  Yoa 
occupy  yourself  entirely  with  the 
miserable  gossip  of  the  place,  and 
twaddle  about  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Tom  and  Harry,  as  if  they 
were  by  far  the  most  wonderful 
fellows  m  the  •  universe.  Should  it 
so  be  that  vou  are  a  person  of  any 
kind  of  celebriety  —  as  among  the 
readers  of  Maga  we  know  that  there 
are  many  such — you  begin  to  enter- 
tain   the    most    ridiculously    exag- 
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gertted  ideas  of  yoor  own  import- 
tooe,  and  look  for  adalation  at  all 
huids;  whereas  yon  would  be  moch 
the  better  of  as  stiff  a  dose  of  pan- 
jshmeol  as  ever  was  admioistered 
hj  an  acrimonioiis  and  unsparing 
critia  Be  wise.  Go  forth  into 
the  world  and  enjoy  yonr  annaal 
lioliday.  Mix  with  mankind,  and 
study  their  oostoms,  their  habits, 
and  their  ways.  So  shall  yon  shake 
off  that  sloogh  of  petty  provincial- 
ism which,  if  yoQ  remain  stationary, 
iB  sore  to  gather  round  yon,  jost  as 
green  slime  adheres  to  stones  when 
tlie  waterconrse  is  low  in  summer. 
Streogtheoed  and  refreshed  by  that 
ttlotary  change  and  relaxation,  yon 
vill  retom  to  yonr  work  with  tenfold 
enovy  and  power,  encounter  with 
a  cheerful  heart  the  toils  of  the 
winter ;  and  when  spring  returns 
•gain,  and  the  singing  of  birds  is 
iiMrd  in  the  woodland,  yoft  will 
hail  the  appearance  of  the  primrose 
a&d  the  crocus  as  signs  of  yonr  com- 
ing emancipation;  They  blossom  long 
before  the  rose  f  but  ere  their  fragile 
petals  have  disappeared,  the  bright 
greeu  buds  have  clustered  on  the 
buh  from  which  Flora's  choicest 
garland  shall  be  called;  and  when 
the  crimson  .streaks  break  out  from 
the  mantling  sheath,  then  is  it 
time  for  you  to  close  your  books,  to 
qoit  the  dusky  town,  and  to  let  your 
heart  be  regaled  with  nature's  sweet- 


est  munc  from  the  throat  of  the 
thrush  or  the  nightingale. 

Gosh  forth  and  sparkle  peren- 
nially, ye  healing  fountains  of  de- 
light I  Generations  come  and  pass 
away,  and  yet  still  you  flow  from 
the  cool  bosom  of  mother  Earth,  as 
boontifully  as  in  the  days  when  the 
Romans  first  slaked  their  thirst  and 
bathed  in  yonr  pleasant  waters. 
Grateful  was  the  sound  of  your 
murmuring  to  the  iron-clad  chivali^ 
of  the  north,  when,  wearied  with 
war  and  oppressed  with  heat,  they 
stretched  their  heavy  limbs  on  tfa« 
thick  grass  that  rose  around  you 
like  a  coronal,  to  shelter  the  shim- 
mering basin  from  the  fervid  noon- 
tide ray.  And  now,  decorated  by 
art,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  comeli- 
est  of  gardens,  you  give  health  and 
relief  to  the  wanderer  who  comes 
from  afar  to  partske,  with  a  grat^ 
fol  heart,  of  those  inestimable  bless- 
iogs  which  the  Giver  of  all  good 
things  has  provided  so  pleoteoosly 
for  His  children.  Farewell,  ye  plea- 
sant haunts  I  Often,  in  the  dreary 
nights  of  winter,  when  the  snow  is 
on  the  roof,  and  the  wild  winds  are 
piping  shrill,  shall  we  think  of  the 
nappy  hours  we  have  spent  in  those 
abodes  of  summer,  and  long  for  the 
return  of  the  season  when  we  may 
again  sally  forth  to  partake  of  that 
recreation  without  which  life  were 
a  burden  and  a  pain. 
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8HIBAZ  TO  BtTBHISB. 


Thb  campaign  in  Persia  was  a 
eliort  aod  sacoesBfal  oae.  Tbe 
troops  under  Sir  James  Ootram 
bad  been  everywhere  yictorioiis. 
Id  the  course  of  a  few  months  two 
large  Persian  armies,  leaving  their 
camps  standing,  had,  after  a  slight 
resistance,  fled,  completely  disor- 
ganised —  the  one  to  the  moantain 
Iflstoesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
KaozerooD,  the  other  to  the  arid 
plains*  of  Khazistan.  The  officer  in 
command  of  the  latter,  a  Kajar,  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  had  writ- 
ten to  the  6hah,'  and  had  aasnred 
him  that  though  in  doe  course  of 
time  the  heads  of  all  the  in^idtng 
infidels  would  most  undoubtedly 
adorn    tbe    gate    of    his    majesty's 

Kace,  for  the  present  their  big 
g- range  guns  bad  utterly  de- 
stroyed tne  courage  of  the  troops 
of  the  "  king  of  kings."  A  68-poand 
shot,  which  had  gone  lobbing  by  the 
Kajar's  Oashmere-shawl  tent^  had  on 
one  occasion  been  picked  up,  placed 
on  a  camel's  back,  and  at  once 
started  off  to  the  capital,  and  event* 
oally  submitted  to  the  inspectioa 
of  the  august  eyes  of  the  sovereign. 
When  the  intelligence  reached  Te- 
heran that  whole  regiments  had 
retired  en  masse  without  firing  a 
shot  —  without  ever  having  seen  the 
colour  of  their  enemy's  musta- 
ches —  some  of  the  general  officers 
and  chiefs  of  tribes  were  ordered 
into  tbe  presence,  and  had  there 
received  the  punishment  of  tbe 
stick :  this  accomplished,  the  rapa- 
cious prime  •  minister  Uid  bands 
npon  them,  and  lightened  them  of 
all  their  ready  -  money  and  jewel- 
hilted  daggers.  The  Persian  sol- 
diers, who  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  any  troops  in  tbe  world  for 
their  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  for 
the  length  of  their  marches  through 
an  impoverished  country,  were,  for 
the  want  of  being  led  by  their  offi- 
cers, after  a  few  engagements,  ready 
for  immediate  flight  at  the  gleam  of 
a  British  bayonet    Sir  James  Oat- 


nUn,  hampered  by  the  diffiouUy  of 
procuring  baggage-animals,  bad  been 
obliged  to  encamp  on  the  plain  near 
Mahamra:  this  small  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hafar 
Oanal.  At  a  point  a  ibw  furlongs 
distant  from  tbe  town,  the  canal  joins 
the  noble  river  of  the  Shntpsl-Arab. 
A  march  on  Sboster  had  been  deter- 
mined npon,  and  a  good  understand- 
ing brought  about  with  tbe  chiefs  of 
the  Ghab  Arabs,  the  establishment 
of  which,  there  appeared  every  pro- 
bability, would  have  brought  os  into 
camp  as  many  baggage-animals,  in 
the  shape  of  oameto  and  mules^  as 
were  requisite  for  the  advance  of 
the  army  into  the  interior.  A  few 
weeks  more  would  have  seen  Sir 
James  Outram  at  Shnster,  and 
there,  awing  the  capital,  with  a  vic- 
torious army  at  his  elbow,  he  would 
have  dictated  bis  own  terms;  but 
diplomacy,  which  had  failed  so 
completely  in  all  its  eflbrts  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  Persian  diffi- 
culty, again  stepped  in,  and  stayed 
the  sword,  to  whose  sole  arbitration 
the  matter  very  justly  bad  been 
deferred.  Whilst  Sir  James  Oat- 
ram  had  been  planning  a  campaign, 
the  carrying  out  of  which  would 
have  brought  the  prime  minister 
to  his  senses,  and  would  have 
forced  him  to  accept  any  terms, 
however  advantageous  to  the  Eog- 
liab.  Lord  Oowley  and  Ferukh 
Khan  had  been  busy  with  their 
pens  at  Paris.  The  result  of  their 
operations  was,  that  a  victorious 
general  was  stopped  in  mid  career, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  drawn  ont,  in 
which  the  conquered  power  treated 
apparently  on  equal  terms  with 
the  conquering.  In  due  course 
of  time,  when  one  morning  the 
camp  was  astir  as  usual,  at  an  early 
hour,  busy  with  the  preparations 
for  a  march  into  the  interior,  the  de- 
spatch bearing  the  treaty  of  peace 
arrived.  When  the  news  spread, 
a  general  feeling  of  diaappoinU 
ment  prevailed  throughout  the  little 
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etopi  In  a  few  bonra  the  piles  of 
oonmianriat  stores,  the  moootain- 
tnio,  the  light  field-gans,  the  ani* 
ntla  of  the  laod  -  transport,  were 
being  harried  down  for  re-embark- 
itioD  to  the  river— the  frigates  and 
trauports  lying  off,  readj  to  receive 
tfaein,  a  few  yards  from  the  banks. 
More  than  one  yonng  sabaltern. 
who  had  pictured  himself  arrayed 
in  gorgeoos  silks  of  Persia's  loom, 
tbe  result  of  a  sixcieesfal  /oof,  or 
vbo  had  indulged  in  a  visioo  of 
rapid  promotion,  possibly  of  a  bre- 
vet, now  ssdly  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  routine  life  of  an  Indian 
eutonment,  perhaps  less  sadly  to 
%  fsTourite  pony  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind,  his  only 
Kgret  when  his  regiment  was  or- 
dered off;  at  a  fie  w  hours'  notice,  on 
aetive  service.  He  little  thought 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  short 
weeks  that  routine  life  of  canton- 
ffleots  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
—  at  least  for  many  months  to 
eoBie  —  that  before  two  short 
nonths  were  over  the  north  of 
India  would  be  in  a  blaze  of  insur- 
rection, that  he  might  be  one  of 
those  called  upon  to  stem  its  tide, 
asd  that  the  work  in  store  for  him 
would  be  far  heavier,  far  more  ha- 
ra»ing,  than  anything  he  had  seen 
io  Persia,  or  that  he  would  have 
been  likely  to  see  had  the  war  con- 
tinoed.  A  week  after  the  arrival  of 
tbe  despatch  saw  the  frigates,  each 
with  Its  two  or  three  transports 
io  tow,  steaming  down  the  Shut-el- 
Arab,  bearing  their  living  freights, 
some  to  Boshire,  some  direct  to  Jndis. 
Tbe  date  groves  of  Mahamra  were 
nlent  and  deserted ;  the  bustle  and 
Btir  of  a  camp  were  no  more;  the 
only  objects  moving  on  that  white 
glisteniog  plain  beyond  were  a  few 
bair-nak^  Arabs  scratching  about 
in  tbe  sand  where  the  camp  had 
itood;  and  these,  seen  through  a 
bazy  mirage,  were  grotesque-look- 
ing enough,  their  httds  appearing 
uid  disappearing  in  upper  stratas 
of  tbe  heated  air,  separated  by  seve* 
nl  }ards  from  their  bodies,  and 
tbeir  arms  and  legs  glancing  hither 
ttd  thither  in   detached  fragments 


over  the  surface  of  the  baking  soil 
As  we  passed  up  the  river  on  our 
way  to  Baghdad,  on  board  the  little 
river  steamer  the  Comet,  a  glance 
up  the.  Hafar  Oanal  showed  us  the 
tall  masts  of  an  English  sloop-of- 
war,  her  long  82-pounders  peering 
out  ominously  at  the  low  mnd- 
walls  of  the  town  of  Mahamra. 
Tbe  sloop,  lying  at  anchor  io  the 
deep  water  of  the  canal,  was  all  that 
remained  of  tbe  fleet  of  some  five- 
and- thirty  vessels  that  were  lying 
off  here  and  in  the  Shut-elArab 
river  so  short  a  time  previous. 
The  sloop  had  been  ordered  to 
anchor  here,  and  to  remain  till  the 
news  reached  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  had  been  fully  carried  out  by 
the  Persians;  also  a  certain  portion 
of  the  British  force  before  Bushire 
was  to  remain  under  the  same  ordersi 
One  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  to 
the  effect  that  commissioners  were 
to  proceed  to  Herat,  and  see  that 
tbe  town  had  been  entirely  evacu- 
ated by  the  Persian  troops.  Until 
their  report  bearing  this  oot  fully 
should  reach  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, English  troops  were  to  re- 
main at  Bushire,  and  the  sloop  was 
to  remain  before  Mahamra.  At 
the  sharp  bows  of  the  Ck>met 
flashed  by  the  opening  of  the  canal 
into  the  Shnt-el-Arab,  we  took  a 
last  look  at  Mahamra,  its  demo- 
lished batteries,  and  its  belts  of 
date  groves,  among  which  scores  of 
stout  trees  might  be  seen  smashed 
and  doubled  like  broken  straws, 
where  a  68-ponnder  from  the  Eng- 
lish frigates  had  gone  crashing 
through  the  belt  into  the  camp 
beyond.  Soon  we  reached  the 
junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates: the  little  vessel,  steaming 
giiily  along  these,  the  waters  nf 
tbe  old  old  world,  shot  into  the 
channel  of  the  Tigris.  Three  days' 
constant  steaming,  lodging  now  and 
then  on  a  sondbank,  brought  ub  to 
Baghdad.  Here  it  was  determined 
upon  by  General  Outram  and  the 
Honourable  Charles  Murray,  that 
a  mission,  consisting  of  three  offi- 
cers and  a  doctor,  should  proceed 
to  HeraL     We  were  ordered  to  ao- 
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oompanj  the  Mioiater,  and  form 
part  of  his  aaite.  aa  far  as  the  capi- 
tal, for  which  place  he  was  aooo  to 
set  forth,  the  war  beiog  fioiahecl. 
From  the  capital  we  wei^  to  make 
the  beat  of  onr  way  throagh  Kho- 
raasaD,  aod  across  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Persia,  into  Afghanistan. 
If  we  reached  that  plaoe-Hud  the 
odds,  as  it  turned  ont  afterwards, 
were  considerably  against  sach  an 
event  —  we  Were  to  remain  there 
till  orders  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment shoald  reach  as.  The  Eng- 
lish Minister's  retnm  to  the  capital, 
from  the  day  we  crossed  the  Turoo- 
Persiao  frontier,  was  an  oration  the 
whole  way.  The  boom  of  those 
big  guns  of  the  English  had  in- 
spired the  Persian  mind  with  a 
wholesome  dread  of  England's  power 
of  retaliation^  at  all  events  for  the 
time  being.  The  joarney  was  a  sort 
of  daily-recnrring  fSte  champetre. 
Tents  of  gorgeous  haea  were  pitch- 
ed in  ahady  apota,  tiny  atreama 
0^  water  brought  their  pleaaant 
music  to  our  ears  the  livelong  day 
and  night  Lumps  of  snow,  dipped 
in  deliciona  aherbeta,  were  handed 
to  ua  in  delicately-carved  wooden 
apoona  the  instant  onr  feet  were 
out  of  the  stirrup  at  the  end  of  the 
morning's  march.  Scores  of  wild- 
looking  Kurdish  horaemen  sooitted 
the  country  in  all  directions. 
Wheeling  in  circles,  pnrsniog  one 
another  at  tip-top  speed  over  some- 
times roughiah  ground,  they  play- 
fully sent  their  jerreeda,  humming 
through  the  air,  under  oar  very 
noeea.  They  plunged  boldly  milea 
away  to  the  right  and  left  into 
every  wooded  hollow  and  dell,  ao 
aaanring  themaelvea  that  no  mur- 
derous, plundering  Buktiaree  was 
there  lying  concealed,  meditating 
mischief  to  our  precious  persons. 
Our  Mehmandar,  the  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Shah  to  accompany 
the  Minister,  was  a  stout,  band- 
aome-looking  man,  who  bad  an 
eaay,  off-hand  manner  of  telling 
moat  aatonishiog  lies.  Our  early  ex- 
perience of  hia  Manchauaen  talenta 
dated  from  the  very  firat  morning 
he  met  os  at  the  frontier.      That 


day  the  camp  was  pitched  on  the 
baoka  of  a  amall  atream,  whose  clear 
rapida  and  atill,  deep  poola  were 
highlv  anggestive  of  trout,  a  fish 
the  Peraiana  have,  I  believe,  only 
lately  begun  to  appreciate  for  the 
use  of  the  table.  The  Mehmandar, 
who  had  been  some  days  awaiting 
in  this  camp  the  arrival  of  the 
Minister  at  the  frontier,  waa  asked 
whether  any  fish  had  been  taken  in 
the  atream.  *<Fi8h  !  by  Allah  P  a 
fiah  that  very  morning  had  been 
taken  by  hia  people — auch  a  fish  as 
he  had  not  aeen  for  many  a  day. 
He  gave  us,  in  fine  rolling  language, 
the  length,  the  depth,  and  the 
breadth  thereof,  the  number  of 
strokes  on  his  back,  and  the  colour 
of  his  belly;  in  fact,  he  entered  eo 
minutely  into  the  detail,  and  swore 
so  emphatically  *'  Beefushm  "—  by 
his  eyes  —  to  every  particokr  re- 
garding the  capture  of  the  prize, 
that  I,  for  one,  never  dreamt  for 
one  moment  but  that  the  whole  of 
.the  statement  was  true.  On  mak- 
ing inquiries  afterwards,  we  learned 
that  no  fish  had 'been  taken  by  any 
of  the  Mehmandar*8  people,  aod 
what  was  more,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  village  assured  va 
that  no  fish  bad  ever  been  koowo 
in  the  stream.  Four  weeks'  joarney 
brought  ua  to  the  capitaL  We  rode 
in,  smothered  with  dust ;  the  Miot- 
ater  in  front,  riding  on  a  tall,  mane- 
less,  Turcoman  horse,  presented 
that  morning  by  the  Shah,  and 
decked  out  in  torquoiae  beads  and 
gold  and  ailver  trappinga.  Beside 
bim  rode  the  Peraian  ofiSoer  of  state, 
who  had  ridden  oat  the  prescribed 
number  of  milea — not  a  yard  be- 
yond—to meet  the  English  Minister, 
and  escort  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
embassy.  We,  the  junior  members 
of  the  mission,  came  crowding  in 
behind,  a  regular  fight  ensuing  be- 
tween the  different  members  of  the 
Persian  official  suite  and  ourselves 
at  the  narrow  gateways,  and  through 
the  hardly  less  narrow  streets,  as  to 
who  should  push  through  first,  and 
as  to  who  snould  get  bustled  into 
the  rear  of  the  cortege,  there  to  be 
bamped   to   and   fro   by   the  pipe- 
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beiren  and  senraDts,  with  their 
bones  laden  with  felt  doths  and 
bofpe  eaddle-bagB. 

The  first  day  in  the  Persian  capital 
I  flball  never  forget ;  from  noon  till 
the  time  the  snn  was  below  the  hori- 
son  it  was  one  long  series  of  receiving 
sod  paying  of  visits.  There  was  a 
niDQiog  accompaniment  of  sherbets, 
pipes,  coffee,  and  tea,  in  the  regu- 
lar rotation.  How  the  rest  of  onr 
pvty  felt  the  next  morning,  I  can- 
not say ;  I  was  a  great  deal  too  ill 
to  ioqaire.  My  parched  mouth  and 
throat  seemed  anxious  to  assure  me, 
by  dint  of  a  raging  thirst,  that  my 
kaliooo  had,  in  the  course  of  yes- 
terday's civilities,  consumed  all  the 
tobacco  of  Fars.  Before  the  day 
was  many  hours  old,  I  had  con- 
vinced myself  that  even  this  mild 
way  of  smoking  —  the  kalioon  —  did 
not  render  tobacco  perfectly  barm- 
less.  At  Teheran  we  were  delayed 
more  than  a  month.  The  Prime 
Minister,  having  quite  determined 
in  his  own  mind  that  everything 
was  to  be  done  to  prevent  our  pro- 
ceeding to  Herat  (for  the  was  well 
aware  that  the  presence  of  English 
officers  in  that  city  would  be  the 
rignal  overthrow  of  his  crooked 
policy)  made,  on  the  contrary,  daily 
protestations  that  he  was  doing 
eterything  be  could  to  aid  our  de- 
parture. At  length,  seeing  that  we 
were  not  to  be  denied,  he  said  openly 
that  we  ^ould  travel  at  our  own 
ri£k,  and  that  he  would  provide  no 
escort,  and  that  no  Commissioner  on 
the  part  of  Persia  would  be  sent 
with  the  English  Commissioners  to 
Herat  After  some  long  marches; 
sometimes  by  day,  sometimes  by 
night,  suffering  at  times,  both  our 
cattle  and  selves,  from  a  scarcity  of 
good  water,  and  after  having  passed 
by  some  of  the  favourite  Turcoman 
haunts  without  being  led  off  a 
string  of  white  slaves  to  the  market 
of  Bokhara,  an  event  that  had  been 
hinted  to  us  as  probable,  we  finally 
arrived  at  Herat  in  the  month  of 
September.  But  before  we  reached 
that  place,  my  bead  servant,  who,  I 
believe,  had  been  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Layard  during  bis  sojourn  at  Nine- 


veh, died  one  morning   from  sheer 
liatigue. 

We  remained  the  winter  in  the  city, 
guests  of  tbe-Afgliaan  chief,  Sul- 
tan Ahmed  Khan,  the  chief  known 
as  Sultan  Jan  during  the  Afgbaan 
war.  In  the  early  spring  of  the 
year  we  tamed  our  horses'  heads 
westwards,  and  rode  for  Teheran, 
but  pursuing  a  route  more  to  the 
southward  than  the  one  we  had 
come  by,  and  which,  I  believe,  had 
not  been  travelled  by  any  European 
since  Forster  in  1788-84.  From 
the  capital  we  strack  south  by 
Ispahan  and  Shira&  From  the 
Utter  place  we  descended  the  iot^ 
midable  passes  of  the  Kotul-e-pier- 
zun,  and  the  Eotul-e-Doktur,  to  Bu- 
shire,  thus  completing  a  joorney  of 
about  three  thousand  miles,  every 
foot  of  whioh  had  been  ridden  on 
horseback.  It  is  a  journal  of  the  last 
ten  days  or  so  of  this  journey  that 
occupies  the  following  pages,  and 
which,  I  trust,  may  interest  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

We  had  made  a  stay  at  Shiraz  of 
about  ten  dajs.  We  had  strolled 
through  its  bazaars,  and  we  had 
wondered  at  the  dilapidation  and 
the  decay  that  had  mei  us  at  every 
turn.  But  notwithstanding  ruined 
walls  and  crumbling  arches,  we  had 
found  the  bazaars  crowdeij  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  with  a  busy,  noisy 
crowd  :  for  the  Shirazee  is  a  cheer- 
ful, light-hearted  fellow,  and  goes 
to  his  work  singing  and  laughing, 
and  apparently  void  of  all  care. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  character  in 
common  with  the  solemn  •  looking 
silent  denizen  of  a  Turkish  or 
Egyptian  bazaar  —  except,  perhaps, 
his   propensity   to   take   yon    in,  a 

Sropensity  he  will  most  assuredly 
i^play,  should  you  once  open  a 
bargain  with  him.  We  had  visited 
the  burial-places  of  Saadi  and 
Hafiz,  elbowing  onr  way  thither 
through  crowds  of  travel  -  stained 
pilgrims.  These  bad  come,  many 
of  them,  from  far-distant  provinces 
of  Persia,  to  repeat  long  prayers 
and  oonntlesB  Allahs  at  these 
tombs,  which  are  held  in  reverence 
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Mid  great  sanctity  as  the  sbriDes 
of  departed  eaiots.  Here  also  we 
had  foand  collected  several  of  those 
wandering  dervishes,  wild  •  looking 
meOf  who,  with  beards  uncombed, 
deerskins  on  their  backs,  and  cala- 
bashes slang  across  their  shoalders, 
and  with  large  strings  of  beads 
bang  aroand  their  necks  and  waists, 
implored  ns,  with  ontstretched 
paim9,  for  charity,  at  the  same  time 
that  tbey  deafened  as  with  their 
dismal  howls  of  ''  La  illaha  illallah  1" 
At  the  sight  of  onr  small  silver 
pieces  they  invoked  thonsands  of 
blessings  on  onr  heads,  and  that 
with  the  foil  power  of  their  lungs ; 
bat  from  the  evil  gleam  of  t^tr 
bloodshot  eyes,  it  was  evident  that 
they  often,  at  the  same  time, 
silently  prayed  that  the  inBdels 
might  be  roasted  in  eternal  fires. 
For  many  of  these  dervishes  hold 
themselves  out  to  be  the  most 
desperate  of  fanatics,  hoping  there- 
by to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
pilgrimp,  who  are  mostly  of  a 
bigoted  class.  Ooe  of  the  favoarite 
chants  with  which  they  entertain 
the  passers-by,  is  the  one  in  which 
they  sing  that  the  true  believer's 
road  to  heaven  and  honris  mast 
be  washed  with  the  blood  of  kao- 
firs  (infidels). 

Though  early  in  the  summer,  the 
corn    throughout   the   valley  had  a 

Solden- yellow 'tinge,  and  the  noon- 
ay  sun,  with  its  already  powerful 
rays,  was  withering  the  rosea  and 
ripening  the  fruit  in  the  garden 
which  had  been  allotted  to  us  by 
the  authorities  as  our  place  of 
abode  during  our  stay.  We  revelled 
in  a  profusion  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  plums  of  various  sorts, 
and  figs  of  most  exquisite  flavour; 
and  these  were,  all  and  each  of 
them,  delicacies  that  were  duly 
appreciated  by  us  after  several 
weeks'  travel,  by  night  and  by  day, 
through  desert  sandy  plains. 

We  bad  entered  the  valley,  or 
rather  the  plain,  of  Shiraz  from  the 
north,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
town  which  we  had  coming  from 
that  direction  was  one  by  no 
calculated     to     throw    the 


beholder  Into  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
with  its  beaoty.  We  did  not  eveo 
feel  inclined  to  exclaim.  "  If  there 
is  a  paradise  on  earth,  kumeen  tf-sf, 
humeen  ust  —  it  b  this  I  it  is  this  I" 
These  were  onr  own  particular  feel* 
ings  as  we  reined  np  our  horses  aod 
looked  down  into  a  plain,  tolerably 
well  cultivated  and  irrigated  by 
tiny  streams  of  water.  The  eveo 
sarfdce  of  the  plain  was  broken  by 
neither  river  nor  lake,  and  there 
were  no  trees  beyond  a  few  dark- 
coloured  patches  of  orange  groves 
and  orchards  scattered  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town.  Not 
so  was  it  with  the  Persians  of  oar 
suite.  A  murmur  of  delight  bnrst 
from  them,  and  one  of  their  nom- 
ber,  who  gave  himself  some  preteo- 
sions  as  an  apt  quoter,  immediately 
threw  np  his  hands  and  repeated 
the  above  line  of  one  of  their 
favourite  poets.  Upon  this  tiiey 
all  gave  way  to  their  feelings,  and 
fell  to  invoking  the  blessed  Prophet, 
and  the  holy  saint  Imam  Beza, 
whose  shrine  we  had  visited  some 
months  previous,  and  whom  they 
now,  one  and  all,  fervently 
thanked  for  having  brought  them 
thus  far  on  their  journey  in  safety. 
The  sight  of  waving  corn,  aod  of 
running  streams  of  water,  be  these 
ever  so  small,  has  at  once  the 
effect  of  throwing  a  Persian  into 
rapture&  The  '*  proper antis  aqua 
per  amanoB  ambitus  agros"  has  an 
especial  charm  for  him  ;  and  I  ofteo 
remarked  that  when  from  a  hill- 
top we  looked  down  upon  anythtag 
of  the  kind,  some  one  of  the  party 
was  snre  to  be  ready  with  Saadi'a 
couplet ;  for  all  are  given  to  quot- 
ing, from  the  first  vizier  of  the 
realm  to  your  spreader  of  carpets. 
The  previous  day  we  had  crossed 
^  Bendemeer's  Stream,"  and  as  my 
horse  splashed  through  its  tarbid 
waters,  swollen  by  the  meltiog 
snow,  I  could  think  only  of  the  fair 
Shirazee  who  wooed  the  ever-faith- 
ful Azeem  in  vain.  Where  we  crossed 
the  river  it  was  about  twenty  yards 
broad.  It  had  worn  a  tolerably 
deep  bed  through  the  stooy  arid 
plain,   across  which   oar   road  had 
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Uiat  moraiog  laiD.  The  ''bower 
of  roees  had  Taniabed/'  and  where 
these  were  once  bright  by  the  calm 
Beodemeer,  we  saw  only  some 
greeo  nuhes  and'  aedgy  poole.  Oor 
last  march  to  Shiraz  was  ooe  of 
about  eizteeii  miles:  it  lay  throagh 
a  billy  bare  coaatry,  and  the  road 
was  execrable,  ooyered  with  rocks 
aod  rolliDg  slooee.  Till  yoQ  are 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  yoa 
Bee  nothing  of  it,  then  it  is  imme- 
diately below  yoQ,  the  road  leading 
Btraight  down  upon  it  through  a 
rsgged  stony  oefile.  The  only 
ooofpicnons  object  in  the  town  is 
tbe  citadel,  bnilt  of  sanbamt  brick, 
and  laying  some  claim  to  being  in 
a  Btate  of  repair :  this  is  the  town 
residence  of  the  Prince>Goyernor 
of  the  district,  the  nncle  of  the 
reigning  King  of  Persia.  The  walla 
and  bastions  snrronnding  the  town 
aie  for  the  most  part  in  rains,  and 
tbe  ditch  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
tbe  debris.  A  mule  with  its  load 
can  be  driven  across  the  ditch,  and 
then  over  the  wall  into  the  town, 
ia  many  places  with  ease.  The  rest 
of  the  town  presents  the  nsoal  ap- 
pearance of  towns  in  Persia :  an 
expanse  of  flat-roofed,  fragile-look- 
ing bnildings  of  a  light  dost  coloor, 
half  of  which  seem  to  be  in  rains, 
Of  partially  so.  The  very  rainons 
state  of  the  walls  and  bastions 
aroood  the  town  and  of  the  bazaars 
is  to  be  acconnted  for  by  the  great 
esrtbqaake  which  occorred  here 
some  years  ago,  and  destroyed  some 
five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tbe  Shirazees  say  that  since  then 
many  of  the  inhabitants  have  fled 
the  city,  and  that  the  town  has 
never  regained  its  wonted  thriving 
^pearance. 

Owing  to  some  qnestion  of  eti- 
quette that  had  not  been  amicably 
arranged  between  tbe  people  of  the 
Friooe-Governor  and  our  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  our  head  servant 
no  visits  had  been  interchanged 
between  the  authorities  of  the  place 
and  ourselves.  We  had  also  good 
ffronnds  for  supposing  that  the 
Frinoe-Govemor    bad    received    in- 


structions from  the  capital  previous 
to  our  arrival,  ordering  him  to  treat 
our  party  with  as  little  civility  as 
possible.  The  then  Prime  Minister 
at  Teheran  had  always  looked  upon 
our  party  with  disfavour;  and  hav- 
ing had  experience  of  this,  we  were 
fully  prepared  to  receive  what  tbe 
Persians  deem  a  cold  reception,  at 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  a 
large  town  like  Shiraz.  It  was  con- 
sequently no  great  disappointment 
to  us;  m  fact,  it  was  rather  a  relief 
than  otherwise  to  be  left  entirely 
to  ourselves;  and  besides,  we  had 
had  considerable  experience  daring 
our  twelve  months  in  Persia  of 
Yizeers  and  governors,  sherbets, 
pipes,  and  sweetmeats.  But  though 
we  secretly  rejoiced,  our  servants 
were  bitterly  grieved  at  such  a  state 
of  affairs.  Oar  head  man  stretched 
every  point  to  establish  amicable 
relations.  He  swore  by  Allah,  and 
by  his  beard,  and  by  the  souls  of 
his  children  yet  unborn,  that  our 
party  of  five  was  a  sublime  mixture 
of  noble  lords  and  general  officers; 
and  that,  consequently,  we  were 
entitled  to  be  treated  with  especial 
honour  and  profound  respect;  and, 
really  anxious  to  bring  about  an  in- 
terchange of  visits,  he  added  that  |re 
would,  with  a  condescension  such 
as  was  quite  unusual  with  u?,  ad- 
vance more  than  the  ordinary  num- 
ber of  steps  to  meet  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  who,  he  insisted,  should 
pay  us  the  first  visit  on  behalf  of 
his  lord  aod  master  the  Prince  Go- 
vernor. Our  servant,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Gaffar  Beg  (which 
means  literally  the  Knight  Par- 
doner ;  we  christened  him  **  the  Par- 
doner'' in  consequence,)  found  after 
three  or  four  days  that  his  elo- 
quence was  completely  thrown 
away  —  as  he  finally  confessed  him- 
self, "he  was  talking  to  people 
who  were  deaf  as  the  ruined  pillars 
of  the  Gh6ha1  Minaar."  Several 
times  during  the  conferences  with 
the  Prince's  people,  the  Pardon- 
er might  be  seen  working  himself 
into  a  frenzy,  or  at  least  a  very  fair 
resemblance  of  it^  With  his  head 
thrown  back,  and  his  beard  pushed 
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BOorDfolly  forward  into  tbe  fkoee  of  before  whom  they  disappeared  like 

the  opposiDg  party,  he  woold  some-  bdow  before  a  sammer  eao.     So  it 

times,    findiDg    that   a   milder    elo-  was   that   oar  servants  were  all  of 

qaeooe  was  of  no  avail,  try  to  bally  ooe  mind  on  the  sabject ;  and  when 

them   into   civility.     Among   other  tbe  altimatom  was  arrived  at,  that 

delicate  attentions  which  he  vowed  there   should  be   no  interchange  of 

he   woald    pay   to   their    relations,  civilities  between  the  aathorities  and 

male  and  female,  he  swore  with  a  oarselves,     they    took     the    matter 

sonorous   oath  that  he  would  most  greatly  to  heart,  for  their  visiods  of 

assnredly  barn  their  fathers.      Bat  onlimited    feastings    were   hopelessly 

it    was    all    to    no    purpose;    the  dispelled. 

Prince's  people,  acting  under  or-  We  were  anxious  to  get  down  the 
ders,  were  evidently  not  inclined  formidable  mountain-pasaes  that  lie 
to  come  to  terms,  and  the  Pardoner  between  Shiraz  and  the  sea-coast 
was  alwajs  to  be  eeen  retiring  from  before  the  weather  became  oppres- 
the  conflict  of  words  much  digicom-  sively  hot ;  we  had,  conseqaeotly, 
fited,  and  adjo&ting  his  tall  lamb-  limited  our  stay  at  Shiraz  to  tea 
skin  cap,  which  hi^  been  shaken  by  days  at  the  most  At  the  end  of 
his  energy,  a  little  out  of  its  ortho-  that  time  we  had  hoped  to  have 
doz  slanting  poeition.  He  and  all  given  oar  tired  horses  a  good  rest, 
our  other  servants  were  especially  and  to  have  hired  a  fresh  string  of 
interested  in  this  wise.  On  the  mules,  for  those  which  had  been 
establisbment  of  amicable  relations,  marching  daily  with  us  for  the  last 
it  would  have  been  etiquette  to  ex-  month  had  been  pretty  well  koockal 
change  presents.  The  present  from  up.  As  the  time  for  our  departare 
our  side  would  have  bad  to  have  drew  nigh,  we  became  anzious  to 
been  taken  to  the  Prince  by  our  know  how  the  authorities  were  goiog 
head  servant  He  would  have  been  to  act  towards  us  in  the  matter 
presented  with  a  shawl  or  a  gold  of  furnishing  us  with  an  escort 
piece  for  himself.  This  is  the  oni-  Some  sort  of  escort,  sent  in  tbe 
versal  custom,  and  a  very  hand-  Prince's  name,  was  absolutely  ne- 
Bome  perquisite  it  usually  is  to  cessary;  for  we  knew  that  withont 
yopr  head  man  in  this  country,  it,  in  the  wild  country  we  were 
Had  affairs  been  arranged  as  our  about  to  traverse,  neither  food  for 
Persians  wished  them  to  be  —  that  ourselves  nor  fodder  for  the  cattle 
is  to  say,  an  interchange  of  visits  would  be  supplied  by  the  villagers. 
and  courtesies  between  tbe  author!-  Not  a  single  European  bad  trav- 
ties  and  ourselves  —  we  should  daily  elled  this  road  since  the  war,  nor, 
have  been  plied  with  a  dozen  or  so  indeed,  for  mamr  years  previoos 
of  trays,  containing  sweetmeats,  to  our  arrival.  The  route  we  pro- 
cakes,  fruits,  and  loaves  of  sugar,  posed  taking  down  the  passes  was 
These  would  have  been  prepared  at  all  times  considered  unsafe  for 
daily  for  us  in  the  Prince's  Ande-  a  small  party,  and  we  remember- 
roofif  or  women's  quarters,  and  sent  ed  that  it  was  somewhere  off  this 
thence  to  us  by  tbe  hands  of  his  road  that  two  officers  of,  I  thinlr, 
needy  retainers.  This  species  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  suit  were  ma^ 
civility   alwajs   proved  a   very    ez-  dered  by  the  Buktiarees.     So,  tak- 

Sensive  one  to  us,  for  every  indivi-  in^  these  things  into  consider- 
ual  briogiog  such  a  tray  had  to  be  ation,  we  had  come  to  the  coo- 
presented  with  money  far  exceed-  elusion  that  half-a-dozen  or  so 
Ing  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  additional  horsemen  to  our  small 
tray  he  bore.  Besides,  with  the  party  would  be  an  advantage  rather 
exception  perhaps  of  a  little  of  the  than  otherwisa  When  we  had  fixed 
frait,  the  trays,  with  their  contents  on  a  day  for  our  leaving,  the  Par- 
of  piled -up  sweetmeats,  hard  as  doner,  who  had  the  arrangement 
flint,  and  cakes  fried  in  oil,  were  of  all  these  matters  in  his  own 
made  over  in  toto  to  our  servants,  hands,  intimated  to   the  authorities 
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that  we   expected   a   certain   nnra-  are  the  talk  of  the  whole  ntii verse, 

ber  of  gfaolaams,  servants    of    the  the     Princess    own    saminer-hoase, 

FriDCt',  to    be   ready,  as    an  escort  should  by  rights  have  been   placed 

fi>r  u<s  at   a  certain    hoar    in    the  at  onr  entire  disposal:    the  peish- 

momiDg.     The  gholanms  were  pro-  keeh,*  which  should  have  covered 

mised  at  once.      It  now  remained  the    floors    of    three    doable-poled 

only  a  qnestion    how  many  wonld  tents,    consisted    of     four    miserly 

be    sent.       The    Pardoner    vowed  trays    of    fruit,    and    of    as    many 

that    unless    fifty    men,    armed    to  loaves  of  sugar."    As  it  happened, 

the  teeth,   and    mounted    on    good  a  loaf  of  the  identical  sngar  was  in 

horses,    were    sent,    we    could    not  the   centre  of  *  a   bowl    sweetening 

possibly  think    of    taking   our    de-  some  sherbet  and  snow  which  we 

partare.       After    several    messages  were  drinking  from  time  to  time, 

had  gone  to  and  fro,  we  learnt  that  Unfortnnately  for   us,  his  wrathful 

two  gholaams.  would    be   furnished  eye  fell  upon  it.     *^See,*'  said   he, 

Ds  as    an    escort      The    Pardouer  as  he  pushed  his  thumb  with  one 

was    fnrioas    of     coarse,    not  with-  fell    thrust    through    snow,  sherbet, 

standing  these  said  gholaams  were  and   dissolving    sugar,    ^*even    this 

described  in  glowing  terms  as  bold  sugar  is  the  cheap  sugar  of  Mozan- 

horsemen    and    expert     lion-eaters,  deran,  not   the   snow  mountain  of 

We  were  quite  satisfied ;   we  knew  the    Feringees,  which  costs  a  gold 

that,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  tomaun  the  loaf."    He  was  proceed- 

we  really  reqnirra  them,  two  were  ing    to    enumerate     several    other 

nearly  as  good  as  twenty.     But  that  indignities    to  which  we    had    been 

eveoing  the  Pardoner  waxed  wroth,  wantonly  subjected,  and  which  were 

and  nothing  wonld    pacify  him   as  of  as  little  moment  to  us  as  they 

he  reconoted  the  several  indignities  were    of     grave    import    to    him, 

to  which   we    had    been    subjected  when    he  was    interrupted    by  the 

since  oar  arrival    He  summed  np  arrival   of    two    horsemen    at   the 

bis  woes    much    in    these  words :  gate.      These,    as    it    turned    out 

**  Since    the    boar   we    approached  were    the    two  gholaams  who  had 

this    accaraed     city — ^may    unclean  been  deputed  to    accompany,  us  to 

animals  defile  it  to  all  eternity  I —  Bashire.     They  bad  come  to  take 

these    Sbirazee   dogs  have    laughed  any  orders  we  might  have  to  give 

at  our   beards.     Instead    of    their  preparatory  to  our   march,  and  to 

having  come  oat  to  welcome  us  a  make  the  acquaintance  of  our  peo- 

good  farsang   from    the   city  gate,  pie,  their  compagnom  de  voyage  to 

they  met  as  close  to  the  walls,  and  be.    One  of  them  assumed  a  superi- 

then  the  depatatton  consisted  only  ority  of  rank  to  the  other,  so  he  it 

oi     a     beggarly    mirza — ^may    his  was  that  was  ordered  into  the  pre- 

mother  be  burnt  1 — ^instead  of  the  sence.     As  the  man  pulled  off  his 

first  vizeer  a£  the  province.    Then,  long  heavy  boots,  the  Pardoner,  in 

•gain,  in    the    place   of    four    tall  a  very  audible    whisper,    suggested 

Turkoman    horses  being  led  as  an  to  him  the  propriety  of  his  taking 

offering   before   the   English  ^  lords,  his  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the 

nothing  was  seen  but  a  small  Arab  carpet  on  which  we  were  sittings 

horse,    whose    coat    on    the    neck  he  was  on  no  account  to  approach 

tamed  in  several  places  in  an  un-  nearer.     This  was  by  way  of  im- 

propitioos     way.       Here" — survey-  buing  the   stranger  with  a  proper 

log  the  garden  aronnd  him  with  a  respect    of     our    exalted    persons, 

scornful    glance — ^*  we    have    been  The  gbolanm,  although  at  first  dis- 

pltoed  in  the  abode  nsaally  allotted  posed  to  swagger  a  little  and  give 

to   men    unknown    to   the   world,  himself  airs  as  a  Prince's  servant, 

whereas  the    '  Jehannemah,*  whose  understood  at  once  from  this  little 

oraage  groves  and  running  waters  hint  that  we  were  people  not  likely 

*  Offering  asually  presented  to  strangers  on  their  arrival  at  a  place. 
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to  brook  any  trifliDg.  Consequently, 
he  stepped  respectfully  forward, 
and,  bending  bis  body  till  he  show- 
ed us  the  very  top  of  his  tall  lamb- 
skin hat,  he  dropped  his  arm  down 
the  outside  of  his  right  leg.  The 
Pardoner  smiled  approval,  while 
we  condescendingly  acknowledged 
the  salute.  It  was  manifest  that 
our  new  acquaintance  had  taken 
infinite  pains  to  render  his  personal 
appearance  as  prepossessing  as  it 
had  bten  in  bis  power  to  do.  He 
was  just  fresh  from  the  bath.  The 
palms  of  his  hands  and  the  soles  of 
his  feet  were  dyed  a  deep  chestnut 
colour,  and  every  finger-nail  was 
of  the  same  dark  hue.  His  beard, 
carefully  combed  out,  shone  re- 
splendent with  a  black  purple  dye ; 
and  his  mustaches,  on  which  the 
batbman's  (and  who  is  also  the 
hairdresser)  strength  must  have 
been  exerted,  were  pulled  up,  and 
pointed  fiercely  to  the  corners  of 
his  eyes.  He  was  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  being  a  tall  big-boned 
man,  his  tout  ensemble  was  that  of 
a  very  desperate  fellow,  and  that 
was  evidently  the  character  which 
he  was  anxious  to  hold  in  our  esti- 
mation. He  wore  a  sort  of  shawl 
coat,  very  short-waisted,  and  thrown 
quite  open  in  front.  The  sleeves 
and  collar  were  turned  down  with 
the  black  lambskin  o£  Bokhara; 
and  his  trousers,  tied  at  the  knee, 
were  more  like  short  petticoats 
than  the  article  we,  designate  by 
the  name  of  trouser.  He  was  very 
eloquent  on  the  manifold  dangers 
of  the  road  which  he  was  about  to 
travel  with  us  as  escort.  When  we 
told  him  that  it  was  our  custom  to 
travel  at  least  half  the  march  by 
night,  he  put  on  a  face  of  terror; 
he  vowed  that  such  a  mode  of  tra- 
velliug  on  the  road  we  were  about 
to  take  would  involve  certain  de- 
struction. He  said  that,  if  we  took 
his  advice,  we  should  never  mount 
our  horses  till  broad  daylight; 
that  if  we  rode  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  the  Buktiarees  would  be 
down  upon  us,  and  their  hands  on 
our  beards,  before  we  should  have 
time  to  exclaim  a  single  "  Astuf- 
ferUlah''— «     «God    forbid     you  I'* 


Upon   this,  one   of   our    party,  a 
Swede,   with   a  short  whistle   that 
was  quite   peculiar  with   him,  made 
a  significant  sabre-cut  with  a  book 
which    happened    to    be    at   Land, 
and  as  the  gholaum   could  find  no 
answer  to  this  most  forcible  argu- 
ment, he   said   no  more   about  the 
Buktiarees.      We   told    him  in  con- 
clusion, that  by  the  rise  of  the  sun, 
on   the  day  after  the   morrow,  he 
and    his    attendant    gholaum    were 
to  be  in  readiness  before  onr  gate. 
He  answered,  "  Belli  cAeaAiw"— **  On 
my  eyes  be  it" — and  thtn  withdrew. 
As  he  was  tramping  heavily  away 
with    his    big   boots    through    the 
gateway,  affecting  the  airs  of  a  man 
of   some   consequence,   he  suddenly 
sneezed:    whether  it  was  some  to- 
bacco that  my  servant  was  pound- 
ing for  the  pipe,  or  whether  it  was 
the  dust  eddying  through  the  gate 
that  blew  against  him,  I  know  not, 
but   sneeze  he  did,  and   the   effect 
was  disastrous.      With  the   journey 
in    prospect,    the    omen    was    evi- 
dently   an   inauspicious   one.      He 
stopped    as  if    he  had    btsen  shot 
There  was  only  one  way  of  charm- 
ing away  the  evil  mishap,  and  that 
he  instantly  adopted.      Hanging  bis 
arms  down  close  along  his  sides,  he 
turned  the  elbows  slightly  forwards, 
and  then  he  blew  carefully  first  over 
the    right    shoulder  and  then  over 
the  leil.     But  even  this  ceremony, 
performed  as  if  his  very  life  depend- 
ed upon  it,  did  not  seem  to  give  the 
hoped-for  relief.    He  walked  away, 
but,   ^^  quantum  mutatus   ab    illo,^^ 
he    slunk  off  like    one  who    dared 
not  venture  on  a  look  behind  him. 
His     appearance     had     undergone 
such  a  sudden  change,  and  he  look- 
ed   altogether   so    ciiopfallen,    that, 
do  what  I  could,  it  was  impossible 
to    prevent    my   laughter    reaching 
his  ears  as  he   rode  away.       I   am 
quite  sure  he  never  forgave  me  my 
hard-heartedness. 

The  next  afternoon  I  thought  I 
would  go  and  say  good-bye  to  an 
old  Mirza,  a  man  of  some  wealth, 
which  he  had  made  in  the  service 
of  our  Government  in  India.  He 
had  been  very  civil  to  us  during 
onr  stay  at  Shiraz.     As  I  rode  up 
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one  of  the  very  narrow  streate  lead- 
ing to  his  house — indeed,  nothing 
more  than  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween high  bank  walls — I  came 
suddenly  npon  a  tall  veiled  woman ; 
following  her  was  her  female  at- 
tendant. She  was  either  coming 
from  or  going  to  the  bath.  She 
was  to  all  appearance  a  lady  of  rank. 
Her  dark-blae  silk  veil,  which  cover- 
ed her  from  head  to  foot,  was  rust- 
ling and  swaying  as  she  approached 
steadily  down  npon  me.  The  cir- 
comferenoe  of  the  veil,  below  where 
it  swept  the  wall  on  both  sides, 
woold  have  rivalled  the  crinoline 
of  any  London  belle.  As  I  said 
before,  the  street  was  narrow.  What 
was  to  be  done  %  Turn  I  could  not, 
even  had  I  wished  to  do  so,  for 
my  servant  was  following  close  up- 
on me;  and  had  I  turned  back  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  a  woman,  he 
woold  probably  have  instantly  pour- 
ed forth  npon  ber  a  volume  of  start- 
ling and  horrible  abuse.  For  this  a 
Persian  invariably  does  if  a  woman 
happens  to  get  into  bis  way,  and 
often  he  will  strike  at  her  wiih  his 
whip.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  it 
was  just  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that,  if  I  pushed  my  horse 
dose  in  against  the  wall  to  allow  her 
as  much  room  as  possible  to  pass, 
her  cariosity  to  see  the  Feringee 
woold  cause  her  to  lift  her  veil  as 
she  went  by.  My  curiosity  was 
at  that  pointy  that  I  would  have 
chaiged  the*  very  wall  itself,  had  I 
been  sure  that  the  unveiled  face  of 
this  nugeatic  form  would  have  greet- 
ed me  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
foil  consciousness  of  her  youth 
and  beauty— for  the  latter  I  had 
quite  made  up  my  mind  she  possess- 
ed, the  former  could  not  but  exist 
with  that  proud  airy  step — she  ad- 
vanced towards  me,  keeping  the 
very  centre  of  the  narrow  road.  I 
&lt  that  I  positively  grew  pale  with 
anxiety  as  the  veiled  £EU)e  came  level 
with  my  horse's  head.  Was  I  fated 
to  see  only  that  provoking  bit  of 
white  gauze  that  so  effectually  con- 
cealed the  face  beneath?  or  was  I 
to  be  dazzled  with  the  beauty  it 
so  jealously  guarded?  For  a  few 
seconds  I  was   in   anxious    doubt, 


and  then  the  rosy-tipped  fingers 
held  back  for  one  instant  the  white 
gauze  veil  that  feU  before  the-  face. 
And  the  beauty  that  shone  upon 
me  during  that  one  short  instant 
was  one  I  have  never  forgotten-^ 
never  can  forget  It  was  not  the 
soft  beauty  that  floats  down  upon 
you  from  the  eyes  of  the  Fornarina 
— no,  far  from  it;  nor  was  it  the 
beauty  of  a  Magdalen,  beaming  with 
love  and  affection.  Tet,  by  some  ^ 
strange  freak  of  memory,  when  I 
recalled  afterwards  the  beautiful 
vision,  I  was  oddly  enough  remind- 
ed of  both.  Sach  a  momentary 
glimpse  was  it,  that  I  find  a  delinea- 
tion of  each  particular  feature  utter- 
ly iinpos.sible ;  but  I  will  Tfrite  as 
far  as  I  am  able  that  which  remains 
as  a  fair  memory  of  the  past  The 
hair  parted  low  on  the  forehead, 
but  the  hood  of  the  veil,  com- 
ing well  forward,  allowed  only  a 
little  of  it  to  be  seen.  That, 
I  could  not  bat  observe,  was 
black  and  glossy  as  a  raven's  wing, 
and  the  gBtter  of  gold  showed  that 
a  few  coins  were  ^*  wreathed  in  the 
dark  midnight  of  her  hair."  The 
eyebrows  were  not  arched,  but  ap- 
peared—either by  nature  or  art,  I 
had  not  time  to  distinguish — ^to  be 
carried  right  across  in  one  continuous 
dark  line.  Singular  as  this  seems, 
it  by  no  meaas  marred  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  face.  The  eyes  were 
large  and  softly  brown,  as  a  deer's ; 
for  that  one  instant  they  flashed 
forth  a  look,  which  was  perhaps 
more  of  wonderment  than  alarm, 
at  the  blackcoated  infidel,  over 
whom,  at  that  very  moment,  the 
skirts  of  her  veil  were  sweeping. 
The  complexion  was  exquisitely 
fair.  No  wanton  ray  of  old  Soi 
had  ever  touched  Uiat  pale,  blood* 
less  cheek,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
coald  never  have  known  a  blush. 
One  thought  of  the  lines, 

"  In  all  her  veiiiB, 
No    oonsdoas    drop,  to    form    a    blnsli,  ro- 


^eyond  a  small  blue  spot  tatooed 
on  the  centre  of  her  chin,  I  can 
give  no  further  description  of  a  face 
that  haunts  me  like  a  dream  when- 
ever I  think  upon   it     InstinoU?»> 
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ly  I  tarned  round  and  watcbed  her 
as  abe  eped  away  down  the  passage, 
and  was  tb«n  lost  to  sight  amid  the 
crowd  of  the  bazaar.  But  as  the 
eyes,  upon  a  snddtn  darknecs,  retain 
the  image  ot  the  object  tiiey  jast 
gazed  npon,  so  was  my  mind  im- 
pressed for  Itonrs  afterwards  with 
the  beanty  ot  the  fair  SLirazee.  I 
had  observed  that  my  groom,  who 
was  riding  behind  me,  had  also 
^  made  way  for  her  to  pass,  in  a  way 
that  was  auite  unnsual  with  him: 
fur,  generally,  if  a  woman  came  in 
his  way,  he  wonld  screech  out  an 
execration  at  her,  hot  would  never 
offer  to  leave  her  room  to  pass.  I 
condaded,  therefore,  that  the  mo- 
mentary withdrawal  of  the  veil  had 
not  been  lost  npon  him ;  and  that 
he,  as  well  as  myself,  had  been  awed 
by  the  beanty  of  that  face,  which 
by  rights  would  be  beheld  till  the 
day  ot  her  death,  of  all  living  men, 

by    her   husband    alone 

I  saw  that  face  but  once  again,  long 
afterwards,  and  under  strange  cir- 
cumstances. I  was  being  strangled 
by  two  African  negroes:  grinning 
horribly,  their  white  teeth  gleamed 
down  upon  me  in  savage  triumph; 
and  with  their  giant  limbs  they 
were  pressing  the  life's  breath  from 
my  body.  Against  their  brawny 
strength  I  was  powerless  as  a  child 
to  resist.  A  veiled  figure  approach- 
ed. At  once  I  recognised  that  step 
and  lofty  mien.  For  one  instant 
the  veil  was  thrown  back,  and  there 
was  the  fa(j^,  with  its  strange  beauty ; 
but  this  time  the  eyes  glittered  with 
a  cruel  Joy,  as  thev  drank  in  the 
death-struggles  of  the  infidel.  .  . 
The  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion awoke  me,  and  I  found  that  my 
saddle,  which  I  had  put  up  on  end 
to  protect  my  head  and  shoulders 
from  the  night-win^,  had  fallen  for^ 
ward  upon   me,  and  was  covering 

my  face  and  neck 

The  old  Mirza  kept  me  talk- 
ing a  long  time,  plying  me 
with  innumerable  pipes  and 
oountless  cups  of  tea;  his  little^ 
girl,  a  pretty  rosy-cheeked  child, 
was  playing  about  the  room;  her 
long  black  hair  was  plaited   care- 


fully, and  interwoven  with  it  were 
large  gold  pieces ;  amulets,  engrav- 
en wiUi  holy  verses  of  the  Koran, 
were  strung  hke  beads  around  her 
neck  and  arms ;  and  these  were  all, 
he  told  me,  to  shield  her  tender 
years  from  the  evil  eye.  When  I 
told  him  that  we  had  introduced 
railways  into  India,  he  was  aston- 
ished beyond  measure :  of  the  mode 
of  railway  travelling  I  could  make 
him  form  no  sort  of  oonceptioD 
whatever.  As  he  knew  that  the 
English,  as  a  nation,  were  not  given 
to  speaking  but  what  was  to  the 
truth,  he  may  possibly  have  be- 
lieved what  I  said  with  regard  to 
the  rate  of  speed  arrived  at  in 
England ;  but  I  saw  that  his  ne- 
phew, a  self-sufficient  youth  sitting 
near  him,  certainly  did  not,  for 
upon  my  assuring  him  that  a  travel- 
ler might  be  carried  over  one  hun- 
dred fursungs  (a  fursung  being  a 
distance  of  three  and  a  half  mUes)  be- 
tween the  morning  and  evening  meal, 
and  that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  smoke 
his  kalioon  or  read  his  Koran  the 
whole  way  without  being  once  inter- 
rupted, my  young  friend  exclaimed, 
"jDerw^— J9eroo^/"— "It  is  a  lie! 
it  is  a  lie  I"  and  by  way  of  show- 
ing that  such  a  thing  was  utterly 
impossible,  he  added,  that  "were 
the  traveller  forced  through  the  air 
at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed,  his 
heart  would  inevitably  leap  from 
his  mouth.''  The  old  Mirza  was 
much  pained  evidently.*  He  feared 
lest  I  should  take  this  somewhat 
brusque  incredulity  of  his  nephew 
to  heart;  so  the  old  gentleman 
made  a  great  smoke  with  his  pipe, 
and  behind  a  wreathing  cloud  of 
it  I  could  just  make  him  out  frown- 
ing the  youth  into  silence,  whilst 
he  told  him  that  whatever  an 
Englishman  said  was  true,  and 
althongh  there  was  no  harm  in 
accusing  a  Persian  of  telling  lies 
and  eating  dirt,  still  that  saying 
such  things  to  an  Englishman  was 
a  matter  of  very  grave  offence.  The 
sun  was,  setting  as  the  hospitable 
old  Mirza  stood  at  his  gate  to  see 
me  on  my  horse.  I  wished  him 
good-bye,    fervently    praying    that 
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Im  shadow  might  never  be  less,  be 
tbat  God  shoalil  ever  be  my  protec- 
tor, and  BO  we  parted. 

This  evening — oar  last  in  Sbiraz 
—was  one  of  revelry  to  onr  ser- 
vants. They  bad  had  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  and  exposnre  daring 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  was  con- 
seqaently  anxioas  to  put  them  in  a 
good  humour  previous  to  oar  start 
on  the  morrow.  A  sheep,  with  the 
very  fattest  tail  procurable,  had 
been  purchased  by  my  orders  at 
the  morning  bazaar.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  gholaum  and  his 
fellow  should  have  a  summons 
to  attend.  It  was  a  stroke  of  poli- 
cy to  humour  him  also  as  much  as 
lay  in  our  power,  for  on  his  exer- 
tiona  much  of  our  future  comfort 
on  the  road  depended.  I  knew 
that,  at  a  frown  of  his,  hens  that 
had  never  been  known  to  lay  eggs 
before  would  in  some  wonderful 
way  at  onoe  produce  them  in  snffi- 
dent  numbers  to  fill  our  saddle- 
bags: that  one  oath  of  his  by  the 
Shah's  (the  Eing^s)  beard  would  in- 
stantly cause  lambs  to  frisk  and 
kids  to  jump  in  places  where  be- 
fore nothing  move<l  but  the  very 
toughest  anJ  ugliest  of  old  he-goats : 
that  a  crack  of  his  whip  wonld 
make  the  most  obstinate  and  the 
most  wayward  muleteer  as  obedient 
as  a  child :  that  at  a  threat  of  his, 
villages  which  had  been  professed 
poverty-stricken,  and  in  which  the 
mhabitants  lived  on  stale  bread 
alone,  would  forthwith  flow  with 
milk  and  with  honey,  with  new 
bread  and  barley,  and,  indeed,  with 
all  we  required  for  either  ourselves 
or  horses.  It  did  not  always  hap- 
pen tbat  the  villagers  held  back 
everything  from  us  in  the  shape  of 
sappiies,  but  frequently  on  our  ar- 
rival at  a  small  village,  consisting 
of  perhaps  two  or  three  dozen 
houses,  the  villagers,  seeing  a  party 
of  straufsers,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  sufficient  in  number  to  be 
equal  to  the  task  of  taking  the  vil- 
lage by  storm,  if  they  were  so 
minded,  grew  alarmed,  for  they  at 
once  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we    would     exact    everything    we 


conid  from  them,  and  pay  for  no- 
thing; for  this  is  invariably  the 
case  when  Persians  of  rank  travel. 
However,  when  the  gholaum,  who 
was  known  on  the  road,  and  at 
once  recognised  as  a  servant  of  the 
Princess,  had  mattered  a  few  strange 
oaths,  the  poor  villagers,  in  their 
fright,  produced  everything  they 
had;  for  they  knew  well  enough 
that  denying  anything  of  theirs  to 
a  servant  of  the  Governor's  would 
only  entail  further  exactions  from 
them  at  some  future  time.  When 
our  servant  actually  paid  them  in 
silver  pieces  for  what  they  brought, 
great  was  their  astonishment  and 
gratitude.     It  was  then  difficult  to 

Eersaade  them  that  there  was  a 
mit  to  what  we  required. 
By  the  time  I  reached  home,  the 
hour  for  the  "sham,"  or  evening 
meal,  had  approaclied.  The  gho- 
laum and  his  attendant  duly  made 
their  appearance  at  our  gate.  The 
Pardoner,  who  had  taken  upon  him- 
self the  duties  of  ho^^nor  the  occa- 
sion, had  paid  some  attention  to  his 
own  personal  appearance.  He  wore 
his  pea-green  coat,  and  he  had 
wound  his  gayest-coloured  shawl 
around  his  waist  He  went  for- 
ward, took  the  gholaum  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  to  the  carpet, 
which  had  been  spread  on  the 
ground  preparatory  to  the  feast. 
He  then  assured  his  guest  that 
**  Bismillah"—^*'  In  the  name  of  God 
he  was  welcome," — and  requested 
him  to  be  seated.  Hereupon  arose 
a  strife  between  them  as  to  who 
should  outdo  the  other  in  civility. 
The  gholaiim,  with  an  admirably 
assumed  modesty,  would  insist  upon 
showing  a  wish  to  take  the  lowest 
seat  on  the  carpet;  the  Pardoner 
vehemently  remonstrated;  and  from 
the  little  garden-house  where  I  was 
sitting,  I  could  overbear  him  say, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  highest  seat, 
''Bitmillah,  ^wmiVioA''— "  In  the 
name  of  God,  be  seated  here.*'  The 
gholaum,  though  anxious  for  the 
seat  of  honour,  found  himself  only 
able  to  exclaim, "  AB-Uli/aut'Shumau^* 
— "By  your  kindness — may  vour 
kindness   never   be   less:"    and   at 
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length,  swearing  that  he  woold 
never  consent^  consented.  Now 
the  Pardoner  bad  no  intention  what* 
ever  in  his  own  mind  of  allowing 
the  new-oomer  to  take  precedence 
of  him ;  for  such  conduct  on  his 
part  would  have  been  acknowledg- 
ing the  superior  rank  of  the  gho- 
ladm,  and  would  have  formed  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  rest  of  the  journey — 
a  state  of  afiairs  he  was  by  no  means 
anxions  to  arrive  at.  So,  no  sooner 
was  the  gholaum  about  to  take  the 
much-desired-for  seat,  at  the  end 
of  the  carpet,  than  the  Pardoner 
dropped  so  suddenly  on  his  heels 
at  the  corner,  that  the  guest  was 
obliged  to  take  the  seat  opi>osite. 
Thus  they  remained  equidistant 
from  the  seat  of  honour.  Imme- 
diately they  settled  in  their  places, 
the  Pardoner  showed  that  he  was 
desirous  of  removing,  as  much  as 
lay  in  his  power,  any  unpleasant 
feeling  that  might  have  arisen  in 
the  breast  of  the.  gholaum  irom  his 
late  disappc^tment  He  assured 
him  that,  with  such  a  Roostnm — 
such  a  Hercules — as  he  most  un- 
doubtedly was,  we  should  have  no 
cause  to  fear  on  onr  coming  journey 
— ^tbat  we  should  certainly  burn  the 
beards  of  all  the  Buktiarees  in  the 
mountains.  The  gholaum  pulled 
np  his  mustaches,  and  looked  well 
pleased  at  the  compliment,  as  he 
said,  "/TwAaZZa^" — **By  the  grace 
of  God,  we  will  burn  all  their  fa- 
thers;''  and  then  he  asked,  fiercely, 
^^  Whose  dogs  are  the  Buktiarees, 
that  they  will  venture  to  attack  such 
as  we  are?*'  The  ferashes  and  the 
grooms  brought  large  flaps  of  bread, 
one  of  which  was  laid  before  each 
person.  These  served  as  a  sort  of 
plate.  Then  came  the  different 
joints  of  the  sheep,  boiled,  as  we 
should  say,  to  rags,  and  smothered 
in  mountains  of  rice.  With  the 
rice  were  mixed  raisins^  onions,  and 
cloves  d  discretion.  Very  soon  the 
servants,  one  and  all,  fell  to  work, 
their  righ^  shoulders  leaning  well 
forward,  and  the  leil  hand  drawn 
back  and  carefully  concealed.  Two 
bowls  of  curds  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  carpet;  into  this  all 


from  time  to  time  dipped  the  fore- 
finger, and  then  dispCKsed  of  what 
adhered  to  it  in  a  manner  that  was 
far  more  effectual  than  elegant  As 
the  repast  advanced,  so  did  good 
feeling  and  fellowship  prevail.  Oar 
little  sherbet-dar,  a  good-humoured, 
ronnd-faced  little  fellow,  was  to  be 
seen  tearing  off  the  choice  bits  of 
the  meat,  and  cramming  them  with 
his  own  fingers  into  the  mouth  of 
the  gholaum.  This  was  by  way  of 
paying  a  great  compliment;  and  the 
gholaum,  it  was  evident,  took  it  as 
such,  for  he  tried  hand  to  look 
happy,  notwithstiinding  the  gravy 
streamed  from  his  month  and  the 
tears  from  his  eyes. 

Now,  a  word  about  our  own  par- 
ty. We  had  arrived  at  Shiraz  a 
party  of  five — four  Englishmen 
and  a  Swede;  but,  acceding  to 
prearranged  plans,  our  party  was 
here  to  break  up.  One  was  to  re- 
turn to  Teheran,  and,  as  we  heard 
afterwards,  riding  in  hot  haste,  and 
fired  as  we  could  only  suppose  by 
the  zeal  of  diplomacy,  he  accom- 
plished the  distance,  520  miles,  in 
the  extrsordinary  short  time  of  five 
days.  Considering  the  miserable 
half-starved  horses  which  are  the 
only  ones  procurable  .at  the  post- 
houses,  and  on  which  this  journey 
was  performed,  it  must  have  been 
a  ride  of  great  fatigue  and  continaed 
exertion;  and  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  time  that  it  waa^ 
must  have  necessitated  constant 
riding  by  night  and  by  day.  The 
remaining  four  of  ns  were  bound  to 
Bushire,  and  being  anxious  to  aee 
as  much  of  the  country  between  as 
as  was  possible,  we  separated.  Two 
took  the  lower  road  by  Feriman, 
which  turns  the  stupendous  moan- 
tain- passes  of  the  Kotul-i-dokler  and 
the  Pier-i-zun,  There  remained 
then  the  Swede  and  myself.  We 
proposed  taking  the  direct  road 
through  the  above-mentioned  de- 
files, which  lead  down  from  the 
high  table-lands  of  Persia  to  the 
low-lying  country  around  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gu1£  As  onr  jour- 
ney was  the  shorter  one  of  the  two, 
we  allowed  the  others  the  start  of 
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a  day,  and  so  arrao^d  oar  marehes 
as  to  arrive,  if  possible,  on  the  same 
day  at  Bashire.  The  day  fixed  for 
ow  leaving  was  the  25th  May.  By 
eight  o'clock  on  that  morning  car- 
pets were  rolled  up  and  stowed 
away,  saddle-bags  were  packed, 
and  the  tea-kettle — ^the  most  indis- 
pensable of  yonr  travelling-kit  in 
Persia,  always  the  last  thing  left 
oat,  and  the  first  thing  unpacked — 
was  finally  tied  upon  the  la^t  mule- 
load.  The  gbolaum,  solemnly  mut- 
tering a  Bismillah,  led  the  way 
ihroagh  the  gate;  we  followed  in 
a  cloud  of  dust,  the  servants  on 
their  horses,  and  the  moles  with 
their  muleteers  clattering  after  us. 
You  might  have  seen  that  every 
horse's  tail  was  ornamented  with  a 
small  torquoiae-coloored  bea'd.  I 
observed  tbat  my  own  especial  fa- 
vourite riding-horse  carried  one  also 
in  his  mane.  Some  dozen  or  so  of 
hairs  were  passed  through  the  head, 
then  turned  back,  and  thas  seoarely 
fiistened.  Now,  if  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  any  old  woman,  even 
granting  she  were  the  ngliest  and 
most  malicious  of  her  sex,  had 
looked  npoD  us  as  we  rode  forth, 
tlie  glance  of  her  evil  eye  would 
have  been  turned  off  from  us  by 
these  tnrqooise-coloared  beads  as 
effectually  as  is  the  dagger-point 
by  the  steel  cuirass.  So  at  least 
my  groom  told  me,  when  I  asked 
him  one  day  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  these  ornaments.  This 
said  groom  was  a  singularly  silent, 
gloomy-looking  individual.  He  had 
his  own  peculiar  way  of  doing  every- 
thing. Any  remonstrance  of  mine 
against  his  odd  fancies  I  found  of 
not  the  slightest  avail.  What  I 
thoaght  was  a  strange  whim  of  his, 
was  the  saving  up  the  blood  of  a 
hare  that  had  been  shot  Hares 
are  very  scarce  in  Persia,  hut  now 
and  then  I  did  manage  to  shoot 
one  on  the  line  of  march.  When- 
ever this  happened,  my  groom  looked 
upon  it  as  a  most  anspicious  event. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  on 
which  he  really  appeared  pleased. 
With  a  gnm  smile  of  joy  he  would 
instantly  &steii  upon  the  hare,  and, 


drawing  forth  a  little  leathern  case, 
which  I  believe  he  kept  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  he  would  most 
scrupulonsly  treasure  up  in  it  every 
drop  of  blood  that  was  obtainable. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  thus  en- 
gaged I  felt  curious  to  know  for 
wtiat  purpose  he  was  taking  such 
infinite  trouble.  He  informed  me, 
with  an  air  of  mystery,  tbat  the 
blood  of  a  hare,  sprinkled  on  the 
barley  that  was  given  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  horse,  would  greatly  in- 
crease his  courage,  and  add  much 
to  his  powers  of  endurance.  On 
several  occasions  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
such  a  belief  was  founded  on  error; 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  shaking 
bis  faith  one  bit.  Another  fancy 
of  his  was  that  my  horse  should 
wear  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
a  leathern  collar  bedecked  with 
silver,  and  with  some  verses  of  the 
blessed  Koran  sewn  inside  of  it: 
this,  he  declared,  would  most  as- 
suredly keep  the  horse  fat,  and 
drive  off  all  manner  of  diseases. 
As  such  an  ornament  was  much  at 
variance  with  my  own  ideas  as  to 
what  was  proper,  I  told  him  that 
really  I  could  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing ;  and  after  much  remonstrance 
on  his  part,  I  finally  triumphed.  But 
I  believe  this  was  the  only  single  in- 
stance in  which  I  persuaded  him  to 
let  me  do  as  I  wished  regarding  my 
own  horses. 

We  were  in  the  saddle,  as  I  said 
before,  by  eight  o'clock,  a  much 
later  hour  than  is  usual  for  *  the 
morning  start  in  Persia.  But  we 
proposed  making  only  a  short 
march  that  day,  and  the  mid-day 
heat  we  were  to  pa-^s  at  the  house 
of  a  Swedish  doctor,  the  only  Euro- 
pean resident  at  Shiraz.  Oddly 
enough,  my  companion,  after  having 
travelled  over  for  the  last  two  years 
Soutfiern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Persia,  met  his  first  fellow-country- 
man at  Shiraz.  What  the  doctor's 
name  was  I  forget,  but  his  history, 
in  a  few  words,  was  this;  He  had 
been  thirteen  years  in  Persia.  He 
had  left  his  own  country  when  quite 
a  lad,  and  had  wandered  through 
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Turkey  and  Persia.  HaviDg  been 
broaglit  up  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, he  was  eventually  attached  as 
a  doctor  to  the  Persian  army,  and 
he  had  served  with  it  io  that  capa- 
city the  greater  part  of  his  sojourn 
in  the  country.  His  bouse  was 
situated  in  the  opposite  qaarter  of 
the  town  to  that  in  which  we  were, 
so  to  reach  it  we  had  to  make  our 
way  through  the  crowded  bazaars. 
The  gholaum  rode  in  front  of  the 
party.  With  the  zeal  of  new  office, 
he  rained  down  blows  upon  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  unof- 
fending crowd  in  a  manner  that 
was  truly  startling  to  witness.  He 
carried  a  long  hazel  wand  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  he  used  it 
like  a  fiend.  At  the  same  time  he 
poured  forth  upon  them  a  torrent 
of  abuse.  "Whose  dogs  are  you, 
to  stand  in  the  road  of  the  favour- 
ed guests  of  the  Prince?"  ''Rah 
Jndeh /''--'' Q'wQ  way;"  "Your  fa- 
tJijBrs'  graves  are  defiled;"  "Your 
mothers  are  burnt."  And  with 
every  downward  blow,  he  roared 
out  a  "  ^oonwwwtttifc,"  a  word  it  is 
best  to  leave  untranslated,  as  it 
sounds  far  more  sonorous  in  the 
Persian  than  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. As  our  kneee  and  our 
horses^  chests  pushed  a  road  through 
the  sea  of  heads,  I  observed  an  old 
wizeu-faced  man  with  a  long  grey 
bear<).  From  the  make  of  his 
clothes,  and  his  dark  face,  I  saw  at 
once  he  was  a  native  of  India. 
He  had  perched  himself  on  the 
ledge  of  a  stall  of  the  bazaar.  As 
we  approached,  he  defiantly  slapped 
his  breast,  and  shrieked  out  in 
HinduHtani  that  he  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Luck  now,  and  that  he 
had  seen  the  English,  men,  women, 
and  children,  slaughtered  there,  and 
lying  dead  in  heaps ;  that  the  streets 
were  a  gue  deep  with  their  accursed 
blood.  He  wore  the  green  turban, 
proclaiming  him  to  be  a  Syud,  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet.  The 
gholaom,  probably  on  this  account,' 
and  also  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  tha^  was  said,  did 
not  favour  the  old  villain  with  the 
stick,  which  I  inwardly  prayed  he 


would  do.  'The  .doctor,  arrayed  in 
his  Persian  costume,  received  us 
with  great  civility  at  his  gate. 
Two  or  three  of  our  servants  were 
admitted  with  us;  the  rest,  with 
the  mules,  went  off  to  a  neiglibonr- 
ing  caravanserai.  A  Persian  break- 
fast, with  its  dishes  swimming  in 
grease  and  smothered  in  onions, 
followed  by  trays  of  fruits  and 
sweetmeats  of  various  kinds,  was 
the  entertainment  provided  as  by 
our  host.  This  Homeric  abun- 
dance, with  its  accompanying  pipes,- 
gave  us  steady  occupation  for 
at  least  two  hours.  The  doctor 
produced  some  Shiraz  wine  of  bis 
own  make:  it  was  the  veriest 
vin  ordinaire  I  ever  drank.  How* 
ever,  we  drank  it  with  a  fortitnde 
that  was  worthy  of  a  better  reward 
than  the  anguish  and  t6rment  which 
subsequently  we  were  fated  to  en- 
dure. How  bitterly  we  repented 
us  of  our  civility  1  Our  host  was 
married  to  a  young  Armenian  lady, 
but  as  he  had  quite  adopted  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  had  so  long  so- 
journed, we  were  not  graced  with 
her  presence;  but  from  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  the  Venetians 
of  a  window  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  yard,  and  from  a  cloud  of 
white  drapery  that  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible through  them,  I  strongly 
suspected  that  the  light  of  the 
good  doctor^s  harem  was  there 
watching  with  curiosity  the  move- 
ments and  appetites  of  the  stran- 
gers. 

As  the  sun  dipped  towards  the 
naked  rocky  hills  that  bound  the 
valley  on  the  west^  we  prepared  for 
a  start.  Oar  good  host,  wishing  to 
see  the  last  of  us,  insisted  upon 
riding  out  of  the  city  with  us.  He 
aiimsed  us  by  speaking  of  his  ex- 
perience with  the  Persian  army 
when  on  service.  He  said  the  men 
were  good  eoiugh,  and  of  such 
wonderful  en  iurance  and  obedi- 
ence that  under  good  officers  they 
would  do  anything.  He  informed 
us  that  he  was  the  only  European 
with  the  Persian  forces  when  tliey 
made   their    night    attack   on    Sir 
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James  Ootram's  force  at  Boorajjoon ; 
indeed,  be  gave  us  to  understand 
that  tie  planned  and  led  the  attack 
himself;  and  if  it  bad  not  been  for 
^ct$  eoquins  cPofficiers  qui  ne  se 
lattMt  jamaiSy'^  as  be  said,  and 
who  ran  at  the  first  fire  of  our 
troops,  we  should  have  suffered  con- 
siderably. 

On  our  dismoonting  to  take  leave 
of  the  hospitable  doctor,  be  produced 
a  fiat-shaped  bottle  which  he  bad 
carried,  stowed  away  in  one  of  his 
saddle-bags.  He  declared  that  oar 
finishing  the  contents  of  it  between 
the  three  of  os,  before  we  shook 
hands  to  say  good-bye,  would  give 
him  infinite  pleat^ure.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  think  that  friends  could 
not  part  in  any  orthodox  way  but 
this.  The  bottle  contained,  as  I. 
found  out  afterwards  to  my  cost, 
arraok,  and  very  strong  arrack  into 
the  bfugaio.  One  sip,  which  I  took 
in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  sent 
the  tears  gashing  into  my  eyes,  and  I 
lay.  gasping  on  the  ground,  like  a 
trout  on  a  river's  bank.  The  two 
Swedes  drank  it  like  so  much  water. 
At  length,  after  many  protestations 
of  mataal  friendship,  we  bid  the  good 
doctor  a  final  adieu.  He  returned  to 
h\s  Persian  home;  we  turned  our 
horses'  heads  towards  the  village 
where  we  purposed  remaining  for 
the  nigbt  The  road  led  through  a 
well-cultivated  plain,  and  heavy 
golden  crops  of  the  bearded  wheat 
waved  like  a  sunlit  ocean  in  the 
evening  breeze.  To  the  right  we 
oould  see  the  long  lines  of  the  Mesjid- 
i-Verdeh  gardens,  sweeping  close  up 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains  that 
bound  the  valley  on  the  northern 
side.  We  rode  about  four  miles  to 
the  village  of  Koosan,  a  small  place 
of  about  one  hundred  houses.  There 
vras  no  caravanserai,  so  the  gholaom, 
▼ho  had  ridden  on  in  front,  had 
preparfd  for  our  occupation  a  small 
house  at  tlie  comer  of  the  village. 
The  inhabitants  had,  as  a  matter 
of  coufse,  been  summarily  ejected. 
We  touod  the  family  huddled  up 
together  on  a  honae-top  adjoining. 
Poor  people  I  they  were  evidently 
under   the    apprehension    that   we 


should  appropriate,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  household  gods  and 
provisions,  which  were  all  scattered 
about  in  the  rooms  and  yards,  just 
as  thev  had  left  tbem ;  for  they  had 
been  ordered  to  decamp  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  by  the  ruthless  gho* 
laum.  The  Rtfcsb-Suffeed,  the  grey- 
beard of  the  family,  at  length  came 
forward.  In  trenioling  accents  he 
told  us  that  their  house  and  all  it 
contained  were  at  our  entire  disposal, 
and  that  he  himself  was  our  humble 
slave.  We  assured  the  old  gentle- 
man that  our  servants  would  not 
be  allowed  to  touch  anything  in  the 
house;  and,  presenting  him  with  a 
few  silver  pieces,  he  went  away  quite 
contented.  We  were  on  the  point  of 
sitting  down  to  our  hard-boiled 
eggs  aud  cold  fowl,  when  the  sound 
of  a  horse  galloping  attracted  our 
attention.  We  were  on  the  flat 
terrage  on  the  top  of  the  house. 
Thence  we  oould  see  a  horseman  gal- 
loping as  if  for  dear  life.  He  was 
approaching  us  from  flbe  direction 
of  Shiraz,  leaving  a  long  line  of  dust 
behind  him.  He  pulled  up  imme- 
diately in  front  of  our  door.  The 
Pardoner,  who  had  subsided  into 
rather  a  secondary  position  in  the 

{)resence  of  the  all-commanding  gho- 
anm,  took  .advantage  of  his  mo- 
mentary absence  to  assume  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  stranger.  He  rushed 
out  of  the  gate,  and,  seizing  the 
horseman  by  the  knee,  commenced 
eagerly  to  question  him.  *^Iii  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  whence  come 
you?"  "Has  the  Prime  Minister 
had  the  stick?"  Or,  ''Has  the 
'Antelope'  (the  reigning  monarch's 
favourite  wife,  so  called)  bom  a 
son  and  heir  into  the  world,  that 
you  ride  in  such  desperate  haste?" 
The  horseman  threw  himself  out  of 
the  saddle;  and,  being  anxious  to 
keep  up  a  few  minutes  longer  the 
curiosity  which  his  arrival  was 
evidently  exciting  amongst  our 
servants,  he  could  only  prevail 
upon  himself  to  answer  to  their 
eager  inquiries,  that  "  Grod  was  the 
only  God,  and  that  Mohammed  was 
his  Prophet."  At  length  he  opened 
his  saddle>bags,   and  brought  forth 
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two  closed  metal  diBhee.  Then,  see- 
ing that  oar  eyes  were  upon  hira,  he 
threw  himself  down  upon  the  ground ; 
and,  with  an  eye  to  future  "back- 
sheesh," he  put  on  the  appearance 
of  a  man  quite  overcome  with  his 
exertions.  The  dishes  were  a  pre- 
sent from  the  kind  doctor.  One  con- 
tained a  baked  fowl,  hidden  in  rice 
and  raisiDs,  still  smoking  hot;  the 
other  a  pasanjan^  the  ehef-cPceuvre 
of  the  Persian  'cui»(ine,  the  secret 
of  which,  like  Philippe's  "  Cra- 
meuski  k  la  Polonaise/'  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  non-culinary  morialf. 
Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,  little  rag- 
ged rosy-faced  children  came  trip- 
ping along  the  neighbouring  house- 
tops, and  took  up  points  of  observa- 
tion near  us.  Beyond  them  were 
groups  of  veiled  women,  whisper- 
ing together,  and  peering  curiously 
at  us  through  their  thick  white 
veils.  ^ 

We  passed  the  first  few  hours  of 
darkness  in  convulsed  but  futile 
attempts  to  %leep.  The  floor  seemed 
to  be  alive :  we  found  to  our  cost — 
at  least  I  found  to  mine,  for  I  believe 
the  Swede  slept  as  soundly  as  ever 
be  did — that  there  were  other  in- 
habitants of  the  house  besides  the 
family  of  the  old  greybeard. 

May  2Qth, — We  were  in  the  saddle 
some  hours  before  daybreak.  My 
companion  the  Swede  was  bent  on  an 
early  start  this  morning,  and  I  was 
only  too  anxious  to  bid  adieu  to  my 
lively  and  tenacious  friends  of  the 
night.  The  Swede  had  a  wonder- 
fully persuasive  way  of  his  own  of 
rousing  the  muleteers  from  their 
slumbers,  and  of  getting  them  to 
work  in  packing  away  the  loads. 
No  matter  now  long  the  day's  march 
had  been,  or  how  short  the  night's 
rest,  he  was  always  brisk  and  lively 
at  the  hour  agreed  upon  for  getting 
ftp.  He  had  a  most  enviable  way 
of  Jumping  at  once  into  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  and  of  his 
trousers  and  boots.  With  him  it 
appeared  to  be  all  the  work  of  a 
moment.  There  was  no  moody  si- 
lence, no  general  obfnsoation  of  the 
intellect,  with  its  accompanying  cross- 
ness  and   irritability.    He  was   no 


sooner  on  his  legs — ^which  in  some 
mysterious  manner  made  their  ap- 
pearance already  booted  and  breecb^ 
— than  he  would  spring  towards  a 
great  bundle  of  felt  clothes  carpets, 
saddles/  and  et  eeteras,  and  with  an 
accompaniment  of  saere$^  would  dance 
a  double  shuffle  upon  and  around  it 
The  great  mass  would  instinctively 
heave  at  bis  approach,  and  then 
shape  itself  into  servants  and  mnle- 
teers.  The  Swede,  ever  active, 
would  blow  up  the  embers  of  last 
night's  fire,  and  wave  the  little  black 
co£fee-pot  over  them,  in  a  manner 
that  suggested  the  idea  of  a  petUe 
taste  being  ready  before  we  started. 
A  cold  bright  moon  was  shining,  and 
by  its  light  we  could  make  out  on 
oar  left  the  jigged  scarped  summit  of 
the  Moolleh-Sirdeh  Mountain.  The 
road  ascended  abross  a  sttmy  plain, 
and  led  us,  just  as  day  was  breaking, 
to  a  ruined  caravanserai  called  Kin- 
aradgah.  Around  this  the  hills  closed 
in  abruptly.  Below  was  a  brawling 
mountain-torrent,  which  we  crossed 
by  a  ruined  bridge.  There  was 
no  sound  or  appearance  of  human 
or  animal  life,  and  the  bare 
hills  around  and  the  ruins  formed 
a  dreary  and  desolate  scene.  Throagh 
the  dim  light  of  the  morning  we 
took  our  last  view  of  the  valley 
of  Shiraz,  and  then  commenced  a 
long  tire!K)me  ascent  It  took  ns 
about  two  hours  to  get  to  the 
top  of  this,  and  then  we  found 
ourselves  overlooking  a  hilly  broken 
country,  well  covered  in  the  hollows 
with  bush  and  shrub,  principally 
the  thorny  mimosa.  At  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-two  miles  we  ap- 
proached a  fine  stream  of  water  with 
a  broad  jungly  bed.  This,  we  were 
told,  was  the  Karahautch  river.  The 
roaa  kept  along*  the  left  bank  of  it 
till  we  arrived  at  Khanazeneeoon. 
The  village  consisted  of  about  a 
dozen  rude  miserable  hovell;  the 
caravanserai  we  found  completely 
in  ruins.  Provisions  were  scarce; 
but  the  gholaum's  threats  and  the 
Pardoner's  krans  —  a  silver  piece 
worth  about  lOd. — ^made  some  bread 
and  some  bruised  barley-straw  to 
appear.    There  were  some   patches 
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of  caitivation  near  the  Yillage ;  and 
jodging  from  the  backwardness  of 
the  crops,  and  the  crispoess  aod 
ehilliness  of  the  moming  air,  I 
sboold  say  this  place  was  at  least 
one  thousand  feet  higher  thao  Shi- 
rez.  There  was  no  great  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  as  we  had  experi- 
enoed  daring  onr  stay  at  Shiraz.  In 
the  evening  a  mao  rode  np  to  the  serai, 
aod  was  very  anxions  to  persuade 
09  to  allow  him  to  be  our  goide  to 
the  ruins  of  Shahpoor.  The  stran- 
ger was  a  square-built  powerful 
man,  and  from  hia  dress  we  sup- 
posed he  belonged  to  some  Eliaut 
tribe.  His  beard  was  dyed  a  bright 
red,  and  this,  added  to  a  treacherous 
thievish  eye,  did  not  altogether  give 
him  the  appearance  of  a  man  whose 
services  one  would  be  anxious  to 
enlist  as  a  guide  in  a  lone  desert 
I^aoe,  as  the  ruins  of  Shahpoor  were 
described  to  be.  The  ruins  were 
still  three  marches  distant,  so  we 
gave  ^*  Ked  .Beard"  to  understand 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  that  at 
Eauzeroon  we  should  determine 
whether  we  would  visit  the  ruins 
or  not,  this  being  still  an  open 
question,  as  they  lay  some  distance 
off  our  direct  road.  Red  Beard  and 
the  gholanm  then  had  an  argument 
as  to  the  distance  of  the  ruins 
from  our  road.  The  gholaum  was 
as  anxious  that  we  should  not  go 
as  Red  Beard  that  we  should. 
One  said  the  distance  was  only  a 
*^^mddanee  atp"^  —  a  few  minutes' 
gallop;  the  other  vowed  it  was  at 
least  two  days'  march.  In  the  heat 
of  the  argument  they  called  eac^ 
other  some  horrible  names,  and 
Bed  Beard  fingered  his  dagger 
in  a  manner  truly  ominous.  How- 
ever, he  finally  withdrew  ;  and  when 
he  was  safe  out  of  hearing,  the 
gholaum  waxed  bold  as  a  lion,  and 
informed  us  that  the  stranger  be- 
longed to  a  tribe  of  plundering 
Eliaats  who  had  lately  occupied 
the  pastures  around  the  ruins. 
These  Eliauts,  he  said,  would  watch 
their  opportunity,  and,  should  we 
visit  the  ruina,  they  would  attack 
US,  and    most    inevitably  cut   our 


throats.  Whether  the  gholaum 
was  right  in  his  suppositions,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  with  a  view 
to  keep  us  on  the  straight  road,  and 
so  give  himself  and  his  horse  less 
to  do,  I  know  not  Red  Beard, 
except  to  untie  his  horse  from  the 
gate  of  the  serai,  never  appeared  to 
us  again.  We  saw  the  last  of  him 
as  he  jog^ped  quietly  away  over  the 
hills,  in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting 
sun. 

%7th. — We  had  a  march  of  twenty- 
three  miles  before  us,  so^we  were  in 
the  saddle  by  8  a.m.  The  gholaimi 
had  warned  us  the  evening  before  that 
this  was  a  march  of  some  danger,  as 
it  lay  through  a  lonely  uninhabited 
country.  It  was  only  after  con- 
siderable remonstrance  on  his  part 
that  he  would  consent  to  start  so 
many  hours  before  daybreak.  He 
declared  that,  if  he  did  start  so 
early,  we  took  all  responsibility  on 
our  own  shoulders.  The  Swede 
consoled  him  with  the  refiecti<m, 
that  if  anything  did  go  wrong,  the 
first  shot  fired  by  us  would  be  at 
his  (the  gholaum's)  head.  To  make 
our  party  as  formidable  in  numbers 
as  possible,  some  dozen  or  so  ibtf- 
cheechchees  or  guards  from  the  vil- 
lage were  hired.  These  were  to 
accompany^  us  for  the  first  twelve 
miles  of  our  march,  as  this  was  con- 
sidered the  portion  of  it  on  which 
we  were  most  liable  to  attack.  Aa 
day  broke  we  forded  the  Ehara- 
hautch  river.  The  increasing  light 
showed  us  the  persons  of  our  guard£L 
whom  a&  yet  we  had  only  heard 
pattering  along  through  the  dark- 
ness by  our  horses*  sides.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  of  them,  wild- 
looking  fellows,  with  close-fitting 
felt  caps  stuck  on  the  top  of  their 
matted  locks.  They  were  all  armed 
with  a  long  matchlock,  a  pistol,  and 
a  sabre  each.  Their  clothes,  for  the 
most  part,  hu!ig  in  rags  over  their 
large  brawny  frames.  With  a  sort 
of  coarse  sandal  on  their  feet,  they 
strode  sturdily  along  over  the  stony 
road.  As  long  as  the  darkness  had 
hid  surrounding  objects  from  our 
view,  our  servants  had  ridden  along 
in   silence.     If   they    did   venture 
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npon  a  remark  it  was  in  a  whisper, 
and  the  guards  themselves  had 
strode  along  in  silence ;  for  they 
were  as  much  afraid  of  the  Bokti- 
arees  as  any  of  oar  serv^ants  were; 
and  had  we  heen  attacked,  they, 
beaded  by  the  gholanm,  wonld 
probably  have  been  the  first  to  ruD. 
We  ascended  the  Seena  Suffeed,*  a 
▼ery  steep  bit  of  road,  leading  with 
a  trae  disdain  of  any  engineering 
principle  —  straight  as  an  arrow's 
flight  np  a  mountain- side.  By  the 
time  we  reached  the  sammit,  the 
snn  was  shedding  his  rays  with  a 
lavish  hand  down  the  wooded 
dopes,  and  into  the  gloomy  moun- 
tain recesses.  This  broad  daylight, 
added  to  a  level  piece  of  ground 
that  made  its  appearance  by  the 
side  of  the  road  on  the  summit, 
developed  the  hitherto  dormant 
manhood  of  the  gholaum.  During 
the  darkuess  of  night  he  had  kept 
his  position  well  in  the  centre  of 
the  party  ;  now  that  shapeless 
bundle  of  felt  and  linen  suddenly 
assumed  the  form  and  appearance 
of  a  dashing  horseman.  He  stabbed 
the  lean  sides  of  his  Rosinante  with 
the  heavy  iron  stirrups;  then  he 
dashed  forward,  and  unslung  his 
long  heavy  matchlock.  In  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  faaviyg  kept  his 
horse  circling  at  full  gallop,  he  had 
disposed  of  any  amount  of  imagin- 
ary enemies.  At  some  he  pointed 
his  matchlock  immediately  over  his 
horse^s  ears.  Others,  again,  were 
in  close  pursuit  of  him.  .  At  these, 
he  levelled  his  matclilock^  holding 
it  parallel  to  and  immediately  over 
his  conrser^s  streaming  tail.  He 
threw  himself  to  the  right  of  his 
saddle,  then  to  the  left;  he  looked 
from  under  his  horse's  belly  ;  and 
then  he  finally  pulled  up  his  smok- 
ing steed.  He  looked  so  well  pleased 
with  himself,  that  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  he  laid  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul,  that  he  had 
imbued  us  with  no  small  admiration 
of  his  prowess ;  and  we  could  not 
bnt  admit,  seeing  the  very  stony 
and  rough  state  of  the  ground,  that 
the  performance,  both  on  his  own 
part  -and  on  the  part  of  his  steed, 


was  very  creditable.  But  it  was  a 
relief  to  us  when  the  evolutions 
had  c?me  duly  to  an  end ;  for  the . 
poor  horse  looked  as  if  he  had  had 

Suite  enough  of  it ;  so  much  so 
lat,  at  the  completion  of  the  per- 
formance, the  sharp  cruel  bit  threw 
him  so  completely  on  his  haunches 
that  I  was  prepared  to  see  the  poor 
brute  go  rolling  backwards  dowa 
the  mountain-side.  A  small  ruined 
tower,  which  they  called  a  guard- 
house, was  close  at  hand.  Here  we 
dismounted  to  breathe  the  horses. 
The  servants,  taking  the  direction 
of  Mecca  from  the  position  of  the 
rising  sun,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
muttered  over  their  prayers.  The 
gholaum  had  put  himself  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  front ;  and  there 
he  remained  as  a  sort  of  fugleman  to 
the  rest 

From  the  commanding  spot  on 
which  we  stood,  the  eye  ranged  over 
a  wide  extent  of  mountain-slopes 
and  mountain-summits  fading  blae 
into  the  distance.  The  hollows  were 
thickly  wooded  with  the  sturdy 
black  thorn  tree,  and  a  species  of 
dwarf  oak.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  views  I  had  seen  in  tins 
country  of  level  plains  and -^ desert 
wastes.  From  the  tower  we  com- 
menced the  descent  to  the  pkin  of 
Dust-Aijnn  :  once  in  the  plam,  we 
struck  across  it,  and  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  nearly  all  in 
ruins.  The  road  beyond  led  away 
to  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  along 
the  base  of  a  scarped  mountain  side. 
This  reared  itself  up  like  a  giant 
wall,  and  out  of  it  were  gushing 
several  springs  of  water.  These 
formed  below  into  one  clear  limpid 
stream,  which  meandered  away  to 
the  left  through  the  grassy  plain. 
About  two  miles  beyond  this  we 
crossed  another  smaU  stream,  and 
entered  .the  village  of  Musheer— a 
little  walled  place,  containing  about 
six  houses.  We  had  ridden  on  a 
little  ahead  of  the  mules,  and  as  the 
sun  was  very  hot  we  pulled  up  un- 
der the  gateway,  and  wiuted  there 
till  the  mules  came  up.  We  were 
at  once  surrounded  by  the  inhabit- 
ants.    The  women,  old  and  young, 
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were  all  unveiled.  They  approached 
08  withoQt  the  least  hesitation,  and 
bronglit  OS  some  large  jars  of  cnrds 
and  whey.  The  men  implored  ns 
for  medicines:  they  seemed  to 
think  that  anything  we  had  by  as 
in  the  shape  of  medicine  mnst  be 
precious.  I  happened  to  have  some 
dozen  rhubarb  pills  in  my  saddle- ' 
bags ;  and,  the  properties  of  the  drag 
having  been  duly  explained,  they 
were  carried  off  as  a  priceless  trea- 
sure. Whilst  we  were  waiting  here, 
a  male  of  oars,  carrying  one  of  the 
grooms  and  some  stable  kit,  fell 
backwards  into  the  little  stream 
near  the  village.  The  groom  soon 
scrambled  oat,  bat  the  poor  mule 
stack  fast  in  the  black  mod.  The 
whole  village  at  once  rashed  down 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  under 
a  storm  of  blows  and  Allabs,  the 
animal  straggled  on  to  the  bank. 
Leaving  the  village,  we  commenced 
the  ragged  ascent  of  the  Pier-e-znn, 
or  *'  Old  Woman's  Pass."  The  path 
led  over  one  continual  mass  of 
large  boulders  and  rocks,  and  it  was 
as  mach  as  we  could  do  to  keep  the 
horses  on  their  legs.  We  ascended 
oontinoally  for  aboat  an  boor,  and 
then  found  ourselves  on  the  sam- 
mit  of  the  Pass.  There  was  no 
view,  for  the  precipitous  mountain- 
sides closed  in  upon  the  road,  and 
alkwed  nothing  bat  their  rocks  and 
cbasros  immediately  over  our  heads 
to  be  seen.  We  then  made  a  rapid 
zigzag  descent  to  the  caravanserai 
of  Mean-i-Xotnl.  The  serai  had 
been  lately  erected,  and  was  in 
good  order  in  consequence.  It 
was  built  on  a  nataral  terrace  some 
800  yards  square,  jatting  out  from 
the  steep  mountam- slope.  It  is 
the  halfway-house,  as  iJie  name 
ngnifies,  on  the  ascent  of  the 
Pier-e-zan  from  this  side.  There 
were  no  provisions  obtainable  at 
the  serai;  but  late  in  the  evening 
some  forage  for  the  horses  was 
broQght  from  the  villages  Kul- 
koaee  and  Abdoree,  which  thev 
told  OS  were  situated  in  the  val- 
ley below.  Our  evening  repast 
▼as  of  the  verv  lightest  description 
poBsible,  and  Jeep   that  night  was 


out  of  the  question.  Nothing 
availed  against  the  fary  of  the  mos- 
qaitos  and  sandflies;  but  what 
with  smoking  and  drinking  tea,  We 
passed  the  hours  till  the  moon  shed 
her  welcome  light  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  mountains  around  as.  One 
o'cU>ck  in  the  morning  of  the  28th 
saw  us  again  in  the  saddle,  and 
continaing  the  descent  of  the  Pier- 
e-zun.  1  was  very  sleepy;  but  mv 
horse  stumbled  and  tnpi>ed  in  such 
an  aggravating  way  down  the 
rough  road  we  were  travelling,  that 
I  could  not  but  keep  awake.  A 
continued  descent  for  about  four 
miles,  and  we  were  in  the  valley  of 
Dnsht-Beer.  Here  we  rode  under 
trees  of  the  dwarf  oak,  ash,  and 
blackthorn.  There  was  no  under- 
growth, bat  springy  soft  turf  came 
close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  road. 
The  whole  valley  was  bathed  in  the 
silvery  light  of  the  moon ;  and  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  scene  was  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  rugged 
slopes  of  the  Pier-e-zun.  I  was  too 
tired  to  keep  long  awake.  Our 
horses  moved  noiselessly  along  over 
the  sandy  road ;  and  soon  the  moon- 
lit glades,  the  stalwart  frame  of  my 
companion  the  Swede,  and  my 
horse's  ears, — three  objects  upon 
which,  alternately,  I  had  in  vain 
tried  to  rivet  my  attention — ap- 
peared to  spin  round  in  mazy  con- 
fusion, and  then  dissdve  into  mist 
My  eyes  shot  with  a  sodden  snap, 
and  all  senses,  save  the  one  of  re- 
maining in  my  saddle,  deserted  me. 
How  far  I  rode,  thus  oblivious  to 
everything  around  me,  I  know  not ; 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  when  fate 
decreed  I  was  to  be  awoke,  it  was 
to  be  done  rather  rudely.  There 
was  a  crash — a  noise  much  resem- 
bling that  which  arises  opon  a  heavy 
weight  charging  a  ^'  bullfinch ;'' 
something  hit  me  a  violent  blow  on 
the  nose,  which  made  me  reel  in  my 
saddle,  and  eventually  laid  me  back- 
ward, with  an  irresistible  thrust, 
with  my  head  over  my  horse's  tail. 
My  hat  was  knocked  off;  and  there 
was  .a  feeling  as  if  all  my  hair  had 
been  dragged  out  by  the  roots  and 
my  face  knocked  into  a  Jelly.    Liter- 
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ally  speaking,  I  was  painfully  alive 
to  my  situation.  When  I  did  ven- 
ture to  take  a  look,  I  found  that 
my  horse,  probably  tempted  by  the 
grass,  had  wandered  off  the  road, 
and  carried  me  against  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  blackthorn-tree.  In  a 
fe^  minutes  I  had  convinced  ray- 
self  as  td  the  extent  of  the  damage 
done;  and  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  my  nose,  though 
feeling  very  much  as  if  the  redoubt- 
able Sayers  had  been  practising 
upon  it,  was  still  in  its  proper  plaxse 
—a  fact  about  which^  at  first,  grave 
doubts  had  arisen  in  my  mind. 

**  Qaid  qnisqiie  Titet,  nonqnam  homlni  satis 
Oautnm  est,  In  boras  ;^^ 

and  thinking  how  just  was  the  re- 
mark, and  how  a  trUte  lignum  also 
had  caused  the  writing  of  it,  I  vowed 
that  this  should  be  the  last  time 
that  the  drowsy  god  should  over- 
oome  me  in  the  saddle.  A  previous 
conquest  of  his  had  led  me  into 
trouble  some  months  before.  We 
had  left  Baghdad  some  days,  and 
as  the  weather  was  very  hot,  we 
generally  managed  to  get  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  march  before 
day  broke.  The  night  in  question 
we  had  been  in  the  saddle  «ince 
midnight,  and  after  many  ineffec- 
tural  attempts  at  resfstanee,  I  finally 
succumbed.  I  was  awoke  by  the 
tinkling  of  bells  all  round  me:  the 
sound,  I  knew,  announced  the  pass- 
ing of  a  caravan.  By  the.  faint  light 
of  a  sickly  moon,  I  could  see,  on  all 
sides  of  me,  a  sea  of  long  black 
boxes  surging  by  me.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  some  scores  of  mules, 
each  laden  with  two  of  these  boxes, 
which  were  balanced  like  panniers 
across  his  back.  The  boxes  were  five 
and  six  feet  long,  and  many  of  them 
but  loosely  nailed  together.  My 
horse  had  cflrried  me  into  the  midst 
of  a  moving  cemetery;  for  these 
— pah  I  anoUier  sense  besides  that 
of  sight  informed  me — were  all 
coffins.  They  contained  the  bodies 
of  the  devout,  who  had  died  in  the 
true  faith,  and  who  were  now  being 
taken  to  Kerbela,  to  be  eventually 
buried  by  their  sorrowing  relatives, 


in  the  consecrated  ground  around 
the  tomb  of  the  holy  martyr  Hoo- 
sein.  It  was  a  close  sultry  night, 
and  for  some  minutes  I  found  it 
impossible  to  get  clear  of  these  loog 
black  hoxes,  that  came  crowding 
upon  me  as  if  there  was  no  end  to 
them.  For  those  few  minutes— 
they  seemed  an  age — a  sickoeas 
came  over  me,  that  made  me  reel 
in  my  saddle,  and  left  me  with 
scarcely  strength' sufficient  to  keep 
my  seat,  whilst  my  horse  plonged 
and  started,  as  every  now  and  again 
a  coffin  came  bumping  against  his 
sides.  Many  of  these  coffins  bad 
travelled  thus  hundreds  of  miles; 
and  into  their  gaping  fissures— in- 
deed from  some  of  them  whole 
planks  had  fallen  away-^e  moon 
shed  her  dim  rays.  I  fancied  eveiy 
now  and  then  I  could  see  the 
ghastly  faces  of  the  dead,  and 
their  shrivelled  limbs,  as  they 
swayed  hackwards  and  forwards 
in  their  fragile  tenement  with  the 
jolting  of  the  mule. 

Shortly  after  day  dawned  we 
commenced  the  descent  of  the 
**Kotul-e-Doktur"  (the  Pass  of  the 
Maiden).  The  descent  was  very 
rapid,  but  the  road  excellent  It 
led  in  a  series  of  short  zigzags  down 
the  perpendicular  side  of  a  stupend- 
ous cliff  of  the  mountain.  The  road 
was  perfectly  smooth;  quicklime 
had  been  used  in  filling  up  and 
levelling  the  way,  after  the  debris 
of  rocks  and  stones  had  been  hurled 
over  the  side.  A  strong  stone  para- 
pet is  continued  down  the  desoent 
for  about  two  miles.  Looking  over 
this  parapet,  at  the  summit,  one 
might  drop  a  stone  on  to  any  one 
of  the  tiny  zigzags  of  the  way  far 
below,  so  precipitous  is  the  moon- 
tain-side.  This  smoothing  of  the 
roadway  and  repairs  of  the  parapet 
had  been  effected  in  1847,  by  a 
merchant  of  Shiraz.  Before  this, 
the  Kotul-e-Doktur  was  considered 
one  of  the  roost  dangerous  passes 
in  Persia.  At  the  base  of  the  clif^ 
and  looking  up  at  the  rugged  rooan- 
tain-brow  now  capped  with  fleecy 
clouds  of  morning  mist,  we  had 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the 
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good  Shinusee,  who  had  lavished  his 
wealth  in  making  the  roadway  such 
an  easy  one  as  we  had  fuand  it. 
This  was  the  one  sole  instanoe,  dur- 
ing tiie  whole  coarse  of  our  travels 
la  Persia,  where  it  was  visible  that 
the  band  of  man  had  been  at  work 
ill  mending  the  road:^  Even  close 
np  to  tbe  gates  of  tbeir  large  cities, 
such  a  thing  as  road  repair  is  never 
dreamt  of. 

Tbe  deeoent  fioished,  we  entered 
the    riante    valley    of    Kaozeroon. 
The   road    {Misses   under   a   cliff,  a 
Urge  portion  of  which,  we  observed, 
hsd  heen  scarped  away.      On  the 
smooth  surface  of  rock  a  group  of 
figures,  considerably  larger  than  life, 
was  represented  in  a  rude  bas-relief. 
Thi^  as  we  learned,  was  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  our  old  frieod  Timoor 
Mirza — one  of  the  Persian  princes 
who  were  once  well  known  in  Eng- 
land— to  hand  his  name  down    to 
posterity.       The    whole    sculpture, 
called  by  the  people  Naks-e -Timoor, 
was  a  rude  imitation  of  the  grand 
bas-reliefs  of   the   Kuks-i-Koostum, 
which  we  had  visited,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Tomb  of  Dario^,  some 
weeks  previous.     In  this  the  hero, 
sQppoeed  to  be  Timoor  himself,  in 
gala  costume,  is  seen  sitting  on  a 
chair,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
rickety-looking    afiOur,    aud   all  •  on 
006  side;    and  some  one,  whether 
man  or  woman   it   is   difficult   to 
decide,  is  handing  him  a  kalioon: 
the   attendants,    three    in    number, 
with  their  arms  duly  folded  across 
their  chests,    stand   ranged  at  the 
ade.    The  delineation  of  this  scene 
had  certainly  no  claims  to  high  art; 
but)  looking  at  the  size  of  the  figures, 
and  the  1^^  portion  of   the  cliff 
that  must  have  been  scarped  away, 
it  was   evident    that    our    worthy 
friend  Timoor  had  spared  no  pains. 
In  the  distant  part  of  the  valley  to 
the  west,  the  blue  waters  of  a  lake 
were   diacemible.       3ome   of    our 
people  affirmed  that  it  was  a  lake 
of  brackish  salt  water ;  others,  again, 
aaid  it  was  sweet  water.    I  inclined 
to  tbe  former  opinion,  as  there  were 
DO  Tillages  to  be  seen  on  its  shores. 
The  name  it  went  by  was  the  Dur- 


reea  Per-i-shoon.  As  we  approached 
Kauzeroon,  we  rode  through  fields 
of  corn  extending  right  across  the 
valley.  The  harvest  had  commenced, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  heavy 
crops  stood  in  sheaves.  Here  we 
saw  the  first  date- trees  since  we 
had  left,  twelve  months  ago,  the 
plain  around  Baghdad.  Their  pre- 
sence warned  us  of  our  approach  to 
tbe  fierce  beats  of  the  sea-leveL 
They  cannot  five  in  the  high  table- 
lands of  Persia.  There  the  snow 
and  ice  of  winter  kills  them.  We 
passed  under  the  grey  stone  walls 
of  the  town,  and  took  up  our  quar- 
ters in  a  small  summer-house,  at 
an  angle  of  the  Baug-i-Noor,  one  of 
the  most  famed  orange-groves  of 
Persia. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when, 
wooed  by  tbe  evening  breeze,  which 
came  sighing  through  the  orange- 
groves,  gentle  as  a  woman's  voice, 
we  determined  on  remaining  here 
for  tbe  morrow.  The  cattle  were 
in  need  of  rest,  and  the  servants 
begged  hard  for  a  halt.  Our  ori- 
giual  plan  was  to  make  a  day  of  it 
at  the  ruins  ef  Shahpoor;  but  the 
deep  shade  of  the  orange-groves, 
and  the  delicious  perfume  of  the 
blossoms,  decided  the  point.  A  halt 
was  determined  upon,  and  Shahpoor 
forgotten,  amid  the  sense  of  complete 
repose,  and  doUe  far  niente  of  our 
groves. 

We  started  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  at  about  1  a.m.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  the  heavens,  without  a 
cloud,  were  in  the  full  glory  of  star- 
lighti  Tbe    road    led    westerly 

across  the  valley,  at  first  through 
cultivation;  from  this  it  struck  into 
a  waste  desert  tract  of  country, 
thinly  covered  with  bush.  As  we 
were  moving  silently  along  across 
this  plain,  a  howl,  or  rather  a  shriek, 
the  most  nnearthly  in  its  tones  that 
I  ever  heard,  suddenly  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  The  sound 
came  from  a  spot  apparently  close 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  It  was  \ 
continued  for  some  moments.  Then 
the  shrieks  became  less  and  less  in- 
tense, and  finally  merged  into  a  loud 
hissing  noise,  to  which  it  was  horrible 
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to  listen.  So  Dnearthly  was  tbe 
sound,  and  so  dismally  did  it  strike 
my  ear,  as  it  came  rinsing  throagh 
tbe  still  night  air,  that  I  involun- 
tarily shuddered,  and  my  very  blood 
ran  cold,  as  I  stiBined  my  eyes  into 
the  gloom  of  night  to  see  whence 
such  sounds  could  emanate.  So  near 
did  it  seem,  that i  we  instantly  pushed 
our  horses  onwards,  and  towards 
the  spot  from  whence  the  soand 
appeared  to  issue.  Bat  it  was  to 
no  purpose:  not  a  thing  moving 
could  we  distinguish  in  the  dark- 
ness. Was  this  the  voice  of  the 
Ghanlee  Beaabee — the  same  lonely 
demon  by  whom,  the  Afghans 
aver,  every  desert  and  waste  soli- 
tude of  their  country  is  tenanted? 
In  India,  I  had  beard,  and  that 
often  enough,  the  mournful  yellings 
of  jackals,  and  tbe  strange  laughing 
bark  of  the  bjasua;  in  Africa  I  bad 
listened  in  the  still  night  to  the 
grand  roar  of  the  lion,  as  it  came 
booming  across  the  plain ;  but 
never  in  my  life  had  I  hciird  any- 
thing so  appalling  as  these  un- 
earthly sbrieks.  Yokiey,  in  ^Les 
Raines,'  speaks  of  the  howling  of 
jackals  at  night  as  sounds  expres- 
sive of  loneliness  and  solitude. 
I  am  sure  the  sounds  to  which  we 
listened  that  night  were  highly 
suggestive  of  the  siCtne.  The  Per- 
sians said  they  were  the  call  of  an 
animal  whom  they  named  the  Sug- 
i-toor,  or  tasked  dog.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  old  toothless  jackal — 
though  the  call  was  far  more  appal- 
ling and  dismal  than  anything  I 
had  heard  from  jackals  before —  < 
who  bad  been  jilted  in  his  younger 
days,  and  was  now  possessed  of  an 
unhappy  spirit,  that  urged  him  thus 
to  lament  his  woes.  It  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  an  animal  that,  I 
believe,  some  call  the  'Mion's  pro- 
vider." He  is  commonly  supposed 
to  bunt  for  the  larger  animals  of 
prey,  and  then,  when  be  has  disco- 
vered anything,  he  invites  them 
to  the  repast  with  his,  to  them, 
welcome  yellings.  Whether  he  baa 
proposed  to  himself  a  treat  of  the 
kind  off  our  remains,  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently   a    naturalist    to    dediure 


positively,  but  be  certainly  haunted 
us  with  his  dreadful  howls  and 
shrieks  for  about  ten  minutes.  One 
of  our  servants  then  tired  a  pistol- 
shot  at  random  into  the  darknes 
towards  the  sound,  and  we  heard  no 
more  of  our  dismal  visitant.  Tbe 
first  streak  of  dawn  showed  us  we 
were  passing  some  low  stony  hills 
to  tbe  right  of  our  road.  Beyond 
these  we  were  told,  at  a  distance  of 
some  twelve  miles,  lay  the  rnins  of 
Shah  poor.  We  left  the  plain  of 
Kauzeroon  by  tbe  pass  of  Tang  i- 
Toorkoon;  and  a  most  formidable 
defile  we  found  it.  Hitherto  I  bad 
never  had  the  misfortune  to  ride 
throagh  any  pass  approaching  this 
one  in  roughness  and  badness  of 
road.  Turning  west,  we  struck  into 
a  defile,  leading  through  gigantic 
rocks  of  limestone  and  gypsum, 
piled  in  confused  masses  aronnd  as. 
For  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  tbe  hard 
dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  was 
the  only,  road-maker.  So  narrow 
is  the  way  that,  in  many  places,  two 
horsemen  could  not  ride  abreast 
We  dismoonted,  and  led  our  horses 
over  the  great  boulders  of  rock, 
over  which  the  passing  caravans 
had  worn,  here  and  there,  rongh 
steps.  The  horses  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  along;  even  the 
sure  -  footed  mules  looked  down 
in  their  cautious  way,  and  went 
on  oarefnlly  picking  their  steps. 
Not  a  bush,  or  a  slmib,  or  even  a 
blade  of  grass  was  visible  — no- 
thing but  these  huge  masses  of 
naked,  rock  met  the  eye.  There 
was  not  a  vestige  of  a  soand  of 
animal  life;  all  around  was  tbe 
dead  silence  of  the  grave.  It 
was  a  place  that  Ahistor  or  the 
Spirit  of  Solitude  might  have  found 
especial  delight  in;  but  I,  for  one, 
was  glad  to  emerge  from  the  gloomy 
pass,  and  to  enter  the  little  valley 
of  Koomaridge.  For  aboat  four 
miles  we  rode  through  fields  where 
the  villagers  were  all  busy  with 
the  harvest,  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  crops,  we  observiid,  was 
in.  At  a  distance  that  we  reck- 
oned at  nineteen  miles  we  arrived 
at  Koomaridge,  a  small  village,  the 
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hocees  in  wbioh  were  all  bntlt  of 
Btooe.  There  was  do  place  for  os 
to  pot  up  ID  save  a  stable ;  anil 
tboogh  this  was  BwarmiDg  with 
Imus  and  other  yerinin,  we  were 
gla<l  to  take  refoge  in  it  from  the 
alrtady  powerful  scorching  rays  of 
the  eao.  Every  hoose  we  saw 
had  iti)  tiiree  or  four  bee-hives,  and 
the  villagers  brought  us  a  quantity 
of  fine  clean-looking  honey.  It 
was  very  sweet,  though  with  but 
little  flavour.  A  happy  thought  of 
the  Swede's  setns'lo  work  mixing 
it  with  the  curds  and  whey,  which 
was  usually  the  piice  de  rests  twice 
of  our  breakfast.  Milk  in  this 
shape  is  generally  obtainable  in  the 
smallest  villages  of  Persia,  and 
idnce  we  had  left  Shiraz,  it  bad 
been  oar  principal  subsistence.  Tea 
one  drinks  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  but  never  with  milk. 
The  heat  dnring  the  day  in  our 
stable  was  great  We  had  spread 
our  carpets  on  a  spot  that  had 
been  swept  and  sprinkled  with 
water — a  little  oasis  amid  the  desert 
of  dost  and  rubbish  around — but, 
owing  to  the  swarms  of  flies  and 
fleas  to  which  we  finally  became  a 
helpless  prey,  our  mid-day  siesta 
was  of  a  most  troubled  and  feverish 
character.  In  the  evening  the  men 
returned  from  the  harvest  field  ; 
and  while  we  were  at  dinner,  they 
gathered  in  groups  about  our  hum- 
ble dwelling.  This  gave  the  gho- 
ham  a  good  opportunity  of  holding 
forth  to  them  about  the  badness  of 
the  lodging  which  had  been  provid- 
ed us.  They  swore  by  Allah  that  • 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  They 
Eftid  that  every  place  that  was  not 
actaally  ocoufNed  by  their  wives 
and  families  was  at  present  filled 
with  corn  that  had  as  yet  not  been 
trodden  out.  The  men  of  this  vil- 
lage were  fine  sturdy-looking  fel- 
lows. Two  or  three  of  them  came 
forward,  and  said  that  during  tiie 
war  they  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Fenian  army,  and  carried  fruit  and 
proyisions  into  the  English  camp, 
then  before  Bushire. 

No  sooner  was  it  dark  than  we 
clambered    up    to    oar    stable-top. 
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There,  with  the  starlit  vault  of  hea- 
ven above  us,  we  enjoyed  some  few 
hours'  sleep  undisturbed. 

SlsL — This  was  comparatively  a 
short  march  of  twelve  miles.  But 
as  we  had  the  formidable  descent 
of  the  Kotul-e-Koomaridue  before 
us,  we  started  at  about  4  a.  m.  The 
gboluuin  said,  thtit  by  starting  at 
this  hour  we  should  reach  the 
worst  part  of  the  road  about  the 
time  day  would  break.  We  de- 
scended continually,  Bfilashing  every 
now  and  then  through  a  stream. 
The  road  seemed  to  find  a  pleasure 
in  crossing  from  bank  to  bank.  It 
was  anything  but  a  plt-asure  to  us, 
for  our  horses  slipped  and  stumbled 
about  in  the  darkness  over  the 
rocky  bed  in  such  a  way,  that  a 
cold  bath  seemed  imminent  more 
than  once.  After  riding  about  three 
miles,  a  ruined  tolNhou>e  on  the 
right  warned  us  that  we  were  on 
the  summit  of  the  pass.  Wo  halted 
some  little  time  here,  tg  allow  our- 
selves the  advantage  of  full  day- 
light before  we  commenced  the  de- 
floent,  which  the  gholanm  described 
as  *'  nal'shicken^'*^  literallv,  shoe- 
breaking  to  a  degree  This  is  a 
word  very  commonly  made  use  of; 
and  when  a  Persian  does  not  know 
the  name  of  any  particular  moun- 
tain pass  or  ascent— -perha[)s  a  name 
does  not  exist — he  will  at  once 
christen  it  nal-shicken.  As  day- 
light streamed  over  the  wilderness 
of  mountains  around  us,  we  found 
we  were  looking  down  upon  a  scene, 
surpassing,  in  savage  wild  grandeur,  . 
anything  either  of  us  had  ever  be- 
held. From  the  height  on  wbidi 
we  stood,  the  road  plunged  down 
the  precipitous  mountain-side,  like 
an  eagle  from  his  eyrie,  into  the 
gloomy  depths  below.  To  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  sharp  jagged  rocks 
of  limestone-rock  shot  up  as  if  ready 
to  impale  us.  The  mountains  about 
the  pass  form  a  sort  of  horse-sboe 
around  it ;  and  their  rugged  fore- 
heads, clearly  defined  against  the 
morning  sky,  beetled  ominously 
over  every  inch  of  the  descent.  It 
looked  8S  if  a  child's  strength  ex- 
erted on  those  awful  summits  ooold 
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crash  a  host  in  the  pass  below.  We 
thonL'hc  the  pass  of  the  Tangi  Toor- 
koon  bad,  but  it  was  a  joke  ooin- 
pare<l  to  this,.  There  was  no  tracis 
of  tlie  hand  of  man  having  heku  em- 
plojfd  in  nny  one  single  part  of  the 
descent  Since  thp  day  that 'Alexan- 
der and  his  legions  had  poured 
down  it,  this  ninst  have  been  one 
of  the  great  highways  of  Persia; 
still,  there  was  no  sign  that  'there 
had  been  any  attempt  to  better  or 
broaden  the  roadway.  Oar  horses 
were  down  on  their  sides  several 
times,  and  I  saw  the  Swede  himself 
shoot  down  the  smooth  sloping  side 
of  a  mass  of  rock  like  an  avaiunche. 
Tiie  gholanm  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  did  not  dsmoant  His 
horae  was  a  wonderfully  sure-footed 
animal.  Without  any  assistance 
from  his  rider,  he  picked  his  way, 
diubled  his  lej^  under  him,  and 
sprang  from  rock  to  rock  like  a 
goat.    It  was  the   most  tnarvelloos 

rrformancei  on  the  part  of  a  horse 
ever  saw— off  saw 'dust.  I  led 
my  favourite  horse,  a  hot-blooded 
fiery  chestnut,  the  whole  way,  bnt 
he  was  slipping  and  plunging  like  a 
mad  thing,  and  in  such  a  fearful  way 
that  I  knew  at  any  moment  he  might 
be  over  the  side  and  dashed  to  a 
thousand  atoms.  It  was  with  no 
small  relief  then,  that,  at  the  end 
of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  so,  I 
heard  the  gholanm  gnrgle  out  an 
''  Alhumdulillah,'''^''  FcAise  be  to 
God."  We  were  over  the  worst  of 
it,  and  I  breathed  more  freely,  and 
.  tried  to  coax  the  chestnut  into  a  hap- 
pier frame  of  mind  than  his  distended 4 
nostrils  and  foaming  sides  then  be- 
tokened. We  pushed  on  to  the 
KhoonaEabemi  river,  and  were  soon 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  its  clear 
waters  fiashing  merrily  along  over 
their  rooky  bed.  It  was  a  fine 
stream,  some  thirty  or  forty  yards 
.wide,  and  the  road  kept  along  the 
bank  till  we  debouched  into  the 
plain  of  Kisht.  The  sun^s  rays 
were  hot  ere  we  reached  the  village 
of  Koonartakta.  Here  we  found  a 
^ood  caravanserai,  built  some  little 
distance  from  the  straggling  village, 
which  we  heard  was  occupied  by  a 


nomad  tribe.  From  the  platform 
on  the  top  of  the  serai  we  looked 
down  upon  a  well -cultivated  plain, 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  long,  and 
dotted  with  a  few  villages.  Bark- 
green  lines  swept  across  the  pkin 
in  all  directious;  these  were  the 
famous  date-bearing  groves  of  Kisht. 
The  serai  was  a  welT-bnilt  one,  and 
the  walls  were  of  such  a  substan- 
tial thickness  that  we  did  not  feel 
the  heat  today  as  we  had  done  yes- 
terday. We  were,  notwithstanding, 
at  least  two  thousand  feet  nearer  the 
sea-level. 

A  little  after  noon,  when  most  of 
the  servants  were  aaleep,  and  I  only 
happened  by  accident  to  be  awake 
—for  we  generally  managed  an 
hour  or  two's  sleep  during  the  great 
heat  of  the  day^-I  noticed  my  groom 
Hassan  at  some  fifty  yanls  from 
the  serai  leading  one  of  my  horses 
round  and  round  a  certain  spot 
The  horse  was  limping,  and  I  ob- 
served  that  Hassan,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  after  baring 
led  the  horse  roond  a  certain  nam- 
ber  of  times,  put  him  about  and  led 
him  round  m  the  reverse  way. 
Although  the  horse  seemed  to  have 
had  quite  enough  of  the  ceremony, 
I  knew  that  in  the  end  it  would  be 
best  not  to  interfere.  Had  I  order- 
ed the  horse  to  be  taken  back  to  bis 
picket  before  the  performance  had 
come  duly  to  an  end,  it  would  only 
fiave  insured  the  poor  animal  being 
taken  out  at  some  unearthly  boar  of 
the  night,  when  Mr.  Hassan  would 
first  have  assured  himself  that  inter* 
ferenoe  on  my  part  was  out  of  the 
question.  So  i  watched  patiently 
till  the  horse  was  brought  back  to 
his  picket  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
serai.  Hassan  was  then  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  my  hailing  him 
from  the  terrace  above :  he  knew 
that  from  the  position  I  then  ocoo- 
pied  I  roust  have  witnessed  the 
whole  of  the  ceremony.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  it  all 
meant,  he  infortned  me  in  a  mysteri- 
ous solemn  manner  that  under  the 
spot  over  which  he  had  led  the  borse 
a  hyena  had  been  buried  some  years 
ago-^that  a  ^*  kecheekehee  "  or  guard 
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of  th«  wnA  bad  assared  him  of  the 
ftott  Hassan  then  went  on  to  say 
that)  if  a  lame  horse  was  led  round 
the  grave  of  a  hyena  a  certain 
DQiiiber  of  times  one  way,  and  then 
a  certain  nnmber  of  tames  the 
other,  he  would  be  a  sound  horse 
again  ere  tbe  «an  rose  on  the  mor- 
row. Snob  was  the  solution  of  tbe 
mystery.  I  held  my  peace,  and  re- 
pressed a  smile.  As  to  giving 
Haffian  a  piece  of  my  mind  about 
tbe  absnrdity  of  the  whole  thing,  I 
would  not  have  done  it  for  a  king- 
dom. With  some  show  of  reason 
on  ray  side,  I  might  have  argued 
that  a  dead  hyena  conUl  work  no 
tort  of  charm  over  a  living  horse ; 
that  tbe  byena,  having  been  dead  so 
many  years,  could  not  in  any  man- 
ner add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  cure, 
and  a  qnantity  of  others  that  I 
deensed  vidid  objections.  But  he 
would  only  have  laughed  me  to 
foom,  and  his  conviction  would  only 
have  become  deeper  rooted :  for  pre- 
vious experience  bad  tangbt  me  that 
in  all  that  concerned  horse-fiesb, 
Hassan  looked  upon  me  as  one  of 
the  most  hopelessly  ignorant  of 
mortals.  Before  he  left  me,  he  re- 
gretted that  tbe  hyena  bad  been 
dead  and  bnried  for  so  many  years ; 
had  it  been  otherwise,  be  would 
certainly  have  secured  some  hairs 
of  the  ammaPs  tail,  and,  with  these 
Id  his  possession,  he  assured  me  ))|s 
wife  would  have  to  record  many  an 
'^inierestiDg  event,'*  and  he  would 
ba?e  been  tbe  happy  father  of  strong 
and  healthy  children,  whereas  at  pre- 
sent it  was  a  reproach  amongst  hi^ 
friends  that  Allah  bad  denied  to 
him  even  a  single  one  of  these 
•*dear  pledges." 

Itt  June. — On  lekving  the  serai 
we  struck  across  the  plain  of  Kisht 
for  abont  a  mile  in  a  southerly 
direction:  then  commencfed  an- 
other dificnlt  descent,  that  of  the 
Eotol-e-Maloo,  the  last  of  these  for- 
midable mountain  -  passes.  The 
moon  shone  down  the  sides  of  a 
lofty  precipitous  peak  that  over- 
hung tbe  road  immediately  to  the 
right.  By  the  faint  light  silver- 
iag  the  awful  precipices  and  crags 


aronnd  ns,  we  could  but  faintly  dis- 
cern the  wildness  of  the  scene ;  bat 
it  was  one  that  Guspard  Ponssin 
only  could  have  dared  to  paint 
Though  the  road  was  a  trifle  better 
than  that  of  yesterday's  march,  the 
descent  was  very  rongh  and  very 
rapid.  Abont  an  bonr  after  day- 
break we  crossed  a  rapid  mountain 
stream,  which  the  guides  called  the 
Rohilla  ^ver.  Tbe  water  came 
well  up  over  the  horses'  girths,  and 
tbe  ford  was  so  rocky  that  tbe 
nrales  in  crossing  slipped  and 
stumbled  in  a  manner  that  was 
quite  alarming  to  witness ;  for  if 
they  had  once  got  off  tbe  ford,  the 
stream  would  have  swept  them  away 
beyond  all  hope.  However,  all  got 
over  without  mishap,  tbe  muleteers 
keeping  up  a  thundering  chorus  of 
Allabs  tbe  while.  In  winter,  this 
ford,  owing  to  tbe  rapid  current  of 
its  icy  waters,  is  considered  a  very 
dangerous  6ne.  E^ery  year,  we  were 
told,  both  men  und  cattle  are  lost  in 
it.  A  little  btjyond  tbe  ford  we 
passed  two  large  bridges,  completely 
in  ruins ;  the  large  single  arch  of 
one  was  still  standing,  its  massive 
brick  bnttresses  defying  the  rapid 
stream  below.  These  were  proba- 
bly tbe  work  of  the  good  King  Sbah 
Abbas,  Persia's  best  monarch. 

Leaving  the  river,  we  struck  sud- 
denly into  a  gloomy  gorge  of  the 
mountains;  this  led  ns  down  opon 
the  village  of  Dalakee;  and  when 
tbe  view  opened  out,  the  plain, 
which  stretches  away  without  a 
break  from  the  foot  of  these  moun-» 
tains  to  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Persian 
Gulf,  was  spread  like  a  map  be- 
low 08.  Tbe  small  village  of  Dala- 
kee lay  immediately  under  the 
mountains,  their  rugged  ^lerpen- 
dicniar  sides  almost  overhanging 
it.  The  only  place  we  found  in  the 
village  to  put  op  in  was  a  small 
and  ruined  caravanserai.  The  sole 
occupant  of  this  was  an  aged  don- 
key. Infirm  with  years,  and  sup- 
ported by  volantary  contributions, 
his  old  age  was  passing  away  amid 
tbe  mins  quietly  enough  till  our 
unhappy  arrival :  then,  of  course, 
noihing  would  satisfy  onr  servants 
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bat  tbat  he  was  to  be  sQinmarily 
ejected.  It  was  in  yain  we  assured 
tbem  tbat  the  aged  pensioner,  being 
left  nnmoleeted,  wonid  be  in  no 
way  incompatible  with  oar  day's 
comfort.  They  no  sooner  saw  qs 
with  oar  boots  off,  standing  on  our 
little  carpet  island,  and  conse- 
quently judging  tbat  interference 
on  oar  part  was  improbable,  than 
they  commenced  to  belabour  the 
poor  donkey's  sides  with  their 
whips; — they  screamed  at  him,  and 
by  way  X)f  adding  insult  to  injur}^ 
they  swore  by  tlie  Prophet  that  he 
was  the  "grandfather  of  asses." 
And  so,  under  a  stonn  of  blows  and 
abase,  the  poor  old  fellow  made  a 
slow  retreat.  Bat  it  was  only  for 
a  time;  presently  he  came  stealing 
back,  and  again  ensconced  himself 
in  his  wonted  comer.  His  love  of 
home  gave  the  servants,  we  were 
glad  to  see,  an  infinity  of  trouble. 
As  often  -as  he  Was  driven  forth,  so 
often  did  he  come  stealing  back 
again ;  till  at  last  one  of  the  ser- 
vants had  to  take  up  his  station  at 
the  gate  of  the  serai,  and  there  he 
awaited  the  enemy,  like  Hector  at 
the  Seaman  gate.  The  heat  during 
the  day  was  terrific.  We  kept  our 
heads  bandaged  with  towels  wrang 
out  with  cold  water;  still  it  seem- 
ed that  only  something  short  of 
a  miracle  could  save  us  from  a 
brain-fever :  never  in  my  life  had  I 
felt  anything  so  crushing,  so  over- 
powering, as  this  day's  heat  was. 
The  sky  was  as  of  blrasa,  and  over 
.  it  there  was  the  one  glory  of  the 
sun.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  moun-  < 
tains  above  us  appeared  to  glow  and 
burn  in  its  fierce  rays.  The  very 
earth  gave  out  heat,  and  appeared  to 
scorch  one  like  a  fiery  oven.  The 
dark  lines  of  date  groves,  sweeping 
across  the  plain,  now  appeared,  in 
the  hazy  glare  of  the  sanlight, 
broken  into  thousands  of  fragments. 
Several  mirages,  of  a  deep-bHae 
colour,  and  smooth  and  calm  as  the 
bosom  of  a  lake,  waved  and  danced 
over  the  burning  plain.  The  heat 
about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon 
was  so  great,  and  of  so  suffocating 
a   character,  that  I  thought   more 


than  once  if  those  burning  rocb 
above  us.  were  to  topple  over  aod 
crosh  us  in  their  ruin,  soch  a  dea^ 
'  would  be  a  joyous  release  from  the 
dreadful  sense  of  oppressicm.  I 
had  heard  that  instances  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Persian  Gulf  of  the 
sailors  rushing  to  the  ship's  side 
and  jumping  overboard,  and  that 
with  a  certainty  of  death  before 
them.  I  now  for  the  first  time 
understood  the  feeling,  for  I  felt 
certain  that  any  long  ooDtinasDce 
of  the  heat  we  had  that  day  would 
have  driven  many  men  raving  mad. 
As  the  sun  was  setting  we  made  our 
way  across  the  heated  plain  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bohilla  river.  The 
cHstanoe  was  about  a  mile,  and  from 
the  languor  and  exhanstioa  of  the 
past  day  we  could  move  but  slowly 
along,  till  we  neared  the  banks,  and 
heard  the  pleasant  rush  of  the  river ; 
then  we  hurried  forward  like  a  lover 
to  the  feet  of  his. mistress,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  scorched  earth  beneath  the 
veil  of  the  dark  rushing  waters. 
Kot  till  the  stars  glimmered  down 
their  silvery  streaks  across  the  stream 
could  we  tear  ourselves  a#ay  from 
the  grateful  luxury  of  its  pleasant 
waters.  That  night  we  passed  in 
vain  endeavours  to  sleep.  Mt>sqai- 
tos  of  gigantic  size  thirsted  for  our 
blood.  I  cannot  say  I  forgave  them, 
but  there  was  an  excuse  for  them. 
The  night  was  a  thirsty  one,  and  the 
heat  almost  as  oppressive  as  it  had 
been  daring  the  day.  The  shades  of 
night  had  brought  no  cool  breeze,  or 
indeed  breeze  of  any  kind,  to  oar 
fevered  frames.  I  tossed  about  for 
some  hours,  amusing  myself  with 
wringing  out  towels  and  wrapping 
them  round  n/^  head.  This  seemed 
to  allay  the  feverish  rush  of  bluod, 
that  appeared  to  be  pouring  like  a 
mill-stream  from  every  vein  of  my 
body  into  my  throbbing  temples. 

2^  June, — We  were  in  the  saddle 
at  3  A.M.,  and  glad  to  find  ourselves 
moving  through  the  air  and  away 
from  the  mosquito-haunted  send. 
The  road,  bearing  S.S.E.,  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  iftoun tains. 
The  air  was   atrongly  impr^uated 
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with  the  smell  of  naphtha.  As  far 
«s  I  was  conoertieil,  I  mnst  oonfees 
it  had  rather  a  stifling  effect  than 
otherwise  upon  me;  bat  it  seemed 
to  dear  the  pipes  of  one  of  the 
raoleteers,  a  sturdy  little  fellow, 
who  always  perohed  himself  upon 
the  top  of  the  highest  pile  of  bag- 
'  gase,  for  as  he  rode  along,  he  sod- 
deoly  tolled  forth  an  appeal  to  some 
iaitliless  fair  one.  He  sang  vehe- 
mently through  his  nose,  and  with 
SQ  amonnt  of  eoergy  worthy  of  a 
better  fate  than  bis  appeared  to 
be,  owing  to  the  heartlessness 
of  the  stag-eyed  one.  He  called 
her  hi^  ^^  sugar-lips,"  his  ^*  sugar-eat- 
ing  parrot,"  and  entreated  her  to 
return;  but  as  the  song  proceeded, 
be  learnt  it  was  all  in  vain;  he 
reaped  only  vexation  and  sorrow; 
SDii,  finally,  ^^  eommt  un  A>ilain  %l 
fiU  iraiU.'^  When  day  broke  we 
saw  on  our  right  a  far-spreading 
marshy  swamp:  this  was  fed  by 
two  streams  that  crossed  the  road.* 
The  water  of  both  these  streams 
was  of  a  dark-brown  colonr,  and 
with  a  sort  of  bine  film  floating 
open  the  surface.  The  air  was. 
heavy  with  the  effluvia  of  naphtha. 
Haviog  ridden  some  nine  miles 
acmsB  the  plain,  we  arrived  at  the 
walled  town  of  Booraigoon.  The 
inbabitants  flocked  out  to  meet  ns, 
and  condncted  us  to  the  house  of 
the  governor  of  the  town,  which  he 
had  vacated  for  our  use.  The  wafis 
were  thick  and  the  rooms  lofty,  so 
for  this  one  day  at  least  we  found 
ourselves  comfortably  housed.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  the* 
governor  called  upon  us.  He  was 
a  well -grown  stalwart  young  fel- 
low. In  addition  to  being  heavily 
armed,  he  carried  an  English  fowl- 
iag-[>ieoe  in  his  hand.  He  told  ns 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  that, 
ten  days  previous  to  our  arrival, 
be  had,  after  some  hard  fighting, 
turned  ont  the  late  governor  of  the 
town,  and  had  himself  assumed  the 
governorship  of  the  district.  He 
added,  with  a  grin,  that  the  Inte 
governor  was  both  bis  father-in-law 
and  his*  uncle,  but  that,  notwith- 
staading  this  close  r^ationsbip,  he 


WAS  ont  nearly  every  day  with  his 
followers,  in  the  hopes  of  either 
oatehing  him  or  shooting  him ! 
Upon  our  suggesting  that  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  nephew  was 
strange,  he  said,  "  Ohe  un  mi 
iwnttw/''— "What  can  I  do?  it  is 
the  Shah's  order  I  and  iwhallah^  by 
the  grace  of  God,  his  majesty's 
order  shall  be  obeyed.'*  The  uncle, 
we  learned,  was  wandering  about 
the  mountains  with  some  hun- 
dred followers  who  had  remained 
true  to  him.  Our  young  friend 
had  come  across  them  once,  and  a 
fight  had  ensned.  One  man  on 
each  side  having  been  killed,  the 
^combatants  withdrew,  and  had  not 
met  since.  Thns  matters  were  on 
onr  arrival.  On  our  inquiring  as 
to  who  the  late  governor  was,  we 
learned  he  was  the  same  man  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  in  Sir  James 
Ou tram's  camp.  When  the  town 
was  taken  possession  of  by  onr 
troops,  the  governor  gave  himself 
up.  On  peace  being  declared,  he 
was  returned  with  the  other  prison- 
ers, and  finally  reinstated  in  his 
former  appointment  as  governor  of 
Boorasjoon.  In  course  of  time  it 
came  to  the  Shah's  ears  that  the 
man  was  reputed  wealthy.  He  was 
at  once  proclaimed  a  traitor,  as  hav- 
ing sold  the  town  to  the  English. 
This  was  merely  an  excuse,  that  the 
poor  man's  goods  might  be  confis- 
cated, and  the  Shah  possess  himself 
of  them. 

8^. — We  started  at  midnight, 
and,  leaving  the  village,  we  passed 
through  some  large  date- groves  in 
pitchy  darkness.  A  howling  of 
dogs  on  the  right  told  us  we  were 
passing  the  village  of  Kooshab, 
where  the  rout  of  the  Persian  army 
by  the  British  forces  had  taken 
place.  The  first  streaks  of  dawn 
showed  ns  we  were  riding  over  a 
plain  level  as  the  ocean,  on  which 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  was  visible 
for  miles.  At  a  distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles  we  reached  the  small  en- 
closure of  Ohagudduk.  Here  we 
rested  the  horses  for  half  an  hour, 
and  made  a  light  breakfast  We 
had   still  a   ride  of    sixteen   miles 
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before  ns,  aoross  the  salt  mflTsh 
that  lay  between  ns  and  Bashire. 
The  son  was  high  in  the  heavens 
ere  we  were  in  the  saddle  again. 
Leaving  orders  with  the  servants  to 
follow  with  the  males,  we  made  np 
onr  minds  for  a  'sweltering  ride, 
and  Bpnrred  away  for  Boshire. 
The  heat  was  terrific^  and  the 
glare  from  the  blistered,  salt-en- 
crasted  soil  so  fierce  and  blind- 
ing, that  we  were  obliged  to  drop 
the  ends  of  our  torbans  over  onr 
faces,  as  a  sort  of  veil.  The  marsh, 
without  a  single  vestige  of  verdure, 
spread  away  like  a  glistening  sea 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  Any 
deviation  from  the  beaten  track, 
and  one's  horse  broke  tbrongh  the 
thin  salt  crust,  and  floundered  fet- 
lock deep  in  a  spongy  soft  mud. 
As  we  urged  on  our  tired  horses 
at  nearly  the  top  of  their  speed,  we 
seemed  possessed  of  a  feeling  that 
any  delay  on  this  burning  plain 
would  be  instant  death.     We  knew 


that,  till  we  were  at  the  gates  of 
the  town,  we  shonid  not  find  shelter 
from  the  death-dealing  rays  of  the 
sun  large  enough  to  screen  a  moose. 
Before  we  bad  ridden  half  the  dis- 
tance, the  white  walls  qf  the  resi- 
dency gleamed  in  detached  Aug- 
ments through  a  hazy  mirage;  now 
far  above  the  horizon  of  the  plain, 
now  ag&in  far  below  it,  and  appar- 
ently close  to  us.  Then  the  hazy 
line  of  brown  wall  which  surrouDcls 
the  town  and  the  several  bastions 
gradually  separated  themselves  from 
the  wavy  plain;  some  grotesquely 
elongated  objects  defined  them- 
selves into  a  string  of  camels  ap- 
proaching the  town.  And,  finally, 
Bush  ire,  that  hnd  seemed  for  the 
last  hour  but  the  ^^  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,''  became  a  reality,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  were  clatter- 
ing through  the  gateway,  and  charg- 
ing a  throng  of  half-naked  Arabs, 
who  were  wrsngling  under  its  shade 
oyer  a  donkey-load  of  dates. 
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MO.  XL-— ON  TBK  DlSTDfCnON  BKTWEKN  ACnVE  THOUOBT  AND  RKVEBIE. 


It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  human 
mind  that  it  cannot  long,  at  a  stretch, 
eiidure  the  active  consciousness  of 
its  own  operations.  ^^  It  seems  pos- 
sible," says  one  of  the  most  modest 
and  cautious  of  physiologists,  **  that 
certain  cases  of  madness  depend  on 
a  cause  which  can  scarcely  exist, 
even  in  slight  degree,  without  pro- 
ducing some  mental  disturbance — 
viz.,  the  too  freqaent  and  earnest 
direction  of  the  mind  inwards  upon 
itself-n-the  concentration  of  the  con- 
sciousness too  long  continued  upon  its 
own  functions.^'* 


It  is  another  peculiarity  of  the 
human  mind  that  a  man  can  as 
seldom  say  to  himself,  with  success, 
"  Now,  1  will  think  exclusively  on 
this  or  that  subject,'*  as  be  can  say  to 
himself,  *^  Now  I  will  dream  of  thia 
or  that  image." 

Some  writer,  I  forget  at  this  mo- 
ment whom,  declares  that  he  did 
i>ot  know  what  it  was  to  think  till 
he  got  his  pen  into  his  hand.  Pas- 
cal, on  the  contrary,  observes  that, 
''in  the  very  act  of  writing,  his 
thought  sometimes  escaped  him.'t 
I  cau  recall  no  moment  of  my  life. 


*  'Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.'  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D. 
Page  77  (2d  edition). 

f  "  En  ecrivant  ma  pens^e,  elle  m'echappe  quelquefois." — *  Penates  de  Pascal,' 
Art  ix.  • 
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oDt  of  sleep,  in  wbich  uleas  were 
not  passing  tbrongh  uiy  brain ;  nay, 
ray  own  experience  confirms  the  aa- 
sertiun  of  Kant,  ^^that  there  ia  no 
&k«p  in  wbich  we  do  not  dream, 
and  ibat  it  is  tbe  rapidity  with 
which  ideas  succeed  each  other  in 
sleep  that  ooDstitates  a  principal 
e&ase  why  we  do  not  always  re- 
collect what  we  dream.''* 

But  it  is  ooe  thing  to  see  an 
Qiidi«tingQisbable  crowd— another 
thing  to  command  its  nnmbers  and 
marshal  them  into  the  discipline  of 
aD  army ;  one  thing  to  be  aware  of 
the  images  that  rise  within,  and  flit 
from  ns  into  space — another  thing 
to  fonn  those  images  into  ranlcs  of 
tbouj^ht^  and  direct  their  march  to- 
wanls  a  definite  object. 

Thought,  as  distinct  from  Reverie 
— Thought  cdmpact  and  practical, 
sQch  as  can  be  stamped  into  record 
or  coDoentred  into  action — is  gene- 
rally a  mechanical  inyolnntary  pro- 
cess:, the  steps  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  trace.  *^The  understand- 
ing, iiJEe  the  eye,  while  it  makes  as 
to  see  and  perceive  all  other  things, 
takes  no  notice  of  itself."! 

The  mind,  in  this,  greatly  needs 
the  help  of  some  accustomed  asso- 
dacion  in  the  physical  structure. 
It  is  strange  how  frequently  it  con- 
tracts some  haUt  of  the  body  by 
which  it  seems  to  give  ease  to  its 
vent,  or  gather  vigoar  for  its  ut- 
terance. Every  one  accustomed 
to  public  speaking  knows  how 
much  the  facility  with  \vhich  his 
thoughts  flow  into  language,  and 
his  language  expands  into  eioqnence, 
is  increased  by  the  freedom  of  ges- 
ture: it  is  not  only  that  the  action 
emplojed  by  the  orator  impresi^es 
the  eye  of  the  audieBce,  bat  it  stimu- 


lates and  intensifies  the  thought  of 
tbe  orator  himself,  so  that,  if  he  has 
long  accustomed  himself  to  ungrace- 
ful and  ragged  gesture,  though  he 
may  be  fully  aware  of  his  faults-^ 
though,  by  the  aiil  of  an  aclor,  he 
might  exchange  his  rode  spontane- 
ous movement  for  an  artificial  ele- 
gance— he  feels  that,  were  he  to  do 
so,  his  oratory  would  lose  more 
than  it  would  gain.  It  would  be 
long  before  he  would  oea^  to  be 
embarrassed  by  the  cooscioosneas 
of  his  eifort  to  suppress  the  defect 
which  custom  had  made  a  part  of 
himself;  he  would  long  want  that 
thorough  self-abandonment  which 
gave  to  his  rude  delivery  the  merit 
of  earnestness,  and  lent  even  to 
faults  the  beauty  of  artless  passion 
and  genuine  impulse. 

A  counsellor,  renowned  for  the 
art  of  his  pleading,  had  a  tric||  of 
rubbing  his  spectacle-case  while  ad- 
dressing a  jury.  A  foolish  attorney 
who  had  confided  a  brief  to  bim 
thought  this  action  ludicrous,  and 
likely  to  impair  the  effect  of  the 
pathetic  appeals  which  the  nature 
of  the  suit  admitted.  Accordingly, 
he  watched  for  a  sly  opportunity, 
and  stole  away  the  spectacle-case. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 
counsellor's  tongue  faltered  —  his 
mind  misled  the  bodily  track  with 
which  it  had  long  associated  its 
operations ;  he  became  confused, 
embarrassed — he  stammered,  blun- 
dered, and  boggled  —  lost  all  the 
threads  of  his  brief,  and  was  about 
to  sit  down,  self-defeated,  when  the 
conscience-stricken  attorney  restored 
the  spectacle  ca^e.  Straightway, 
with  the  first  touch  of  the  familiar 
talisman,  tlje  mind  recovered  its 
self-possession,  the  memory  its  clear- 


*  •  Lectures  on  Metaphysiois*  by  Sir  W.  Hamiltoo,  Bart.,  vol.  i.,  p.  318,  819.—"  I 
have  myself^'*  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  at  difftirerit  times  turned  my  attention  to 
the  point,  and,  as  far  as  my  observations  go,  they  certainly  tend  to  prove  that 
during  sleep  the  mind  is  never  inactive  or  wholly  uucunseious  of  its  activity." 
Baxter  has  sotne  remarks  to  the  same  effect)  in  a  passage  in  his  *  Inquiry  into  the 
Mature  of  the  Human  Soul,'  which  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice  o\  more  re- 
cent metaphysicians.  And  appended  to  that  passage,  there  occurs  the  following 
note,  which  for  stalls  Kent's  observation: — "  A  very  remarkable  author,  writing 
on  this  subject,  has  these  words,  *I  suppose  the  soul  is  never  totally  inactive.  I 
never  awaked,  since  I  had  the  use  of  my  memory,  but  I  found  myself  coming  out 
of  a  dream;  and  I  suppose  they  that  tbmk  they  dream  not>  think  so  because  they 
forget  their  dreams.' ''-— M.  R.  Bankes's,'  Defence  of  the  Soul's  Immortality.' 

f  Loeke^  Introduction  to  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.' 
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ness,  the  tongne  its  flaency ;  and  as, 
again  and  a^ain,  the  lawyer  fondly 
robbeil  the  Bpectacle-case,  argainent 
after  argnment  flew  forth  like  the 
birds  from  a  conjuror's  box.  And 
the  jury,  to  whom  a  few  mionUfS 
before  the  cas^  seemed  hopeless, 
were  stormed  into  unanimous  con- 
viction of  its  justice.  Such  is  the 
force  of  habit.  Such  the  sympathy 
between  mental  and  bo<1ily  associa- 
tions. Every  magician  needs  his 
wand;  and  perhaps  every  man  of 
genius  has — his  spectacle-case. 

Perhaps  some  of  .my  readers  may 
have  witnessed,  and  many  m^re  will 
have  read  the  account  of,  the  curi- 
ous effects  which  Mr.  Braid  of  Man- 
dhester  produced  by  what  ns  called 
"hypnotinm,"  from  wtvoi  (sleep). 
Mr.  Braid  rejected  the  tlieories  of 
the  mesineriser  and  phrenologist, 
an(|i  maintained  tl^t  he  could  pro- 
duce, by  action  on  the  muscles, 
phenomena  analogous  to  those  with 
which  the  phrenological  mesmerist 
startles  the  spectators.  I  saw  him 
thus  fa.«^cinflte  to  sleep  a  circle  of 
miscellaneous  patients  by  making 
each  patient  fix  successively  his  (or 
her)  eyes  upon  a  lancet-case  that 
the  operator  held  between  finger 
and  thumb.  And  when  slumber 
bad  been  thus  induced,  without  aid. 
of  magnetic  passes,  and  merely 
by  the  concentration  of  sight  and 
mind  on  a  single  object,  Mr.  Braid 
said  to  me,  "  Now,  observe,  I 
will  draw  into  play  the  facial 
muscles  which  are  set  in  move- 
ment by  laughter,  and  ludicrous 
images  will  immediately  present 
themselves  to  the  sleeper."  He  did 
so  gently  to  one  of  the  sleepers,  an 
old  woman ;  pushing  up  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth.  Presently  the 
patif nt  broke  into  laughter  so  hearty, 
as  to  be  contagions  amongst  the 
audience  present;  and  when  asked 
the  cause,  told  (always  in  slumber) 
a  droll  story  of  something  which 
had  happened  to  her  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  which  the  muscular  action, 
excited,  had  at  once  brought  back  to 


the  memoiy.  IJText,  Mr.  Braid  drev 
down  the  muscles  on  the  wrinkled 
face  of  another  old  lady — ^bent  her 
bead  towards  the  floor,  and  joined 
ber  hands  as  if  in  supplication— 
immediately  the  poor  old  creatare 
doled  forth,  **Lord  have  mercy  up- 
on us,  miserable  sinners,^'  and  if 
left  long  enough  to  her^eIf,  would 
have  gone  through  all  the  responses 
in  tlie  Litany.  Another  touch  or 
two  of  the  enchanter's  wand— the 
head  thrown  upward,  the  forehead 
gently  smoothed,  the  eyebrows  lifted, 
— and  the  same  old  woman  thought 
she  was  in  heaven,  and  began  to 
describe  the  beauties  of  the  angels. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Braid  has  in  one 
respect  been  more  fortunate  than 
his  fellow  Tlianmaturgists,  the  tnea- 
merisers.  He  has  not  been  derided 
as  a  dupe,  nor  denounced  as  an  im- 
postor, by  sceptical  physiologists. 
His  experiments,  dating  from  1842, 
have  attracted  considerable  notioe, 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
perhaps  still  more  scientifically  cri- 
tical on  the  Continent,  and' have 
been  confirmed  and  extended  by 
the  experiments  of  very  eminent 
and  cautions  philosophers  and  phy- 
sicians.* Taking  it  then  for  grant- 
ed that  no  deception  was  practised, 
either  by  himself  or  bis  patients, 
the  hypnotism  practised  by  Mr. 
Braid  conveys  a  striking  illostra- 
tion  of  the  instantaneous  and  in- 
voluntary sympathy  between  the 
ideas  presented  to  our  inward  in- 
telligence, and  the  slightest  threads 
of  that  external  web  work,  behind 
which  sits  the  sonl  vigilant  and  on- 
seen. 

Certain  it  is  that,  of  the  moat 
valuable  of  our  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions— viz.,  those  which  pa&s  from 
4ioarded  savings  into  the  grandeur 
and  uses  of  reproductive  capital— 
we  can  give  no  methodical  accoants. 
We  can  number,  indee<l,  the  books 
we  have  read  and  tlie  problems  we 
have  conned,  but  that  is  only  to  say 
where  we  have  obtained  the  mate- 
rials of   fueL     When   and  how  did 


*  See  the  ohapter  on  Hypnotisro,  in  M.  Maury's  very  comprehensive  and  eo- 
ligfatened  work,  *  Le  Sonmieii  et  lea  Rdvea,'  p.  243. 
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the  8park  fall  npon  the  fuel?  When 
And  how  Vlid  the  dull  carbo  and  the 
dry  fagjBrot  leap  into  warmth  and 
blftze?  The  higher  the  genins,  the 
lesi)  it  is  conscioas  of  the  degrees  by 
whio*i  it  h}i8  ascended.  Yet  even  the 
most  ordinary  thinker  amongst  us 
would  seek  in  yain  to  discover  the 
origin  and  progress  of  his  thoughts. 
Let  him  concentre  his  attention  on 
that  researeh,  keep  it  there  long  and 
earnestly,  and — Sir  Henry  Holland  is 
right ! — ten  to  one  but  what  he  will 
puzzle  himself  into  Bedlam. 

And  here  let  me  quote  some  lines 
by  a  French  poet,  admired  in  the  last 
OfUtury  and  neglected  in  this,  which 
have  been  greatly  praised  by  Dugald 
Stewart  for  their  **  philosophical  pe- 
netration :" — 

''EnflD  daoa  la  coireaa  si  rimage  eat  tim* 

Comment  i>eQt  da&B  nn  corps  sMmprlmer  ht 

Lk  flnit  ton  cniTTe,  mortel  »udae(eax, 
Va  mesarer  la  terre,  Interroger  lee  cienx. 
De  rimmenee  nolr«i«  r6g:16  I'ordre  snprtaie, 
lUis  ne    preteude  Jftmaie    te  cono<utr«  tol- 

mdme, 
LA  B'oarre    ecfUB  tea    jenz   im  abtme  sans 

fonda,*'* 

But,  no  doubt,  the  cradle  and  nursery 
of  defiDite  thought  is  in  the  hazy 
limbo  of  Reverie.  There  ideas  float 
before  usi  rapid,  magical,  vague,  half- 
formed  ;  apparitions  of  the  thoughts 
^hat  are  to  be  born  later  into  the 
light,  and  run  their  course  in  the 
world  of  man. 

And  yet,  despite  their  vagueness 
an^  incompleteness,  how  vivid,  how 
life-like,  those  apparitions  sometimes 
are  I  I  do  not  give  them  the  name  of 
ihoQghts,  because  as  yet  they  are  not 
duglcd  out  of  space  and  subjected  to 
oar  command.  But  still  they  are  the 
Bools  of  thoughts. 

That  which  is  most  marvellous  to 
me,  is  the  celerity  with  which,  when 
uiQsiug  over  any  truth  tliat.  oue  de- 
sires to  explore,  conjecture  upon 
ooDJecture,  image  upon  image,  chase 
each  other,  in  ever* shifting  pano- 
rama. 


"If,'*  says  Marcus  Antoninns,t 
'*a  nuin  will  consider  what  a  vast 
number  of  operations  the  mind  per- 
forms, what  abundance  of  thoughts 
and  sensations  occur  in  the  same 
moment,  he  will  more  readily  com- 
prehend how  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the 
universe  looks  over,  actuatus,  go- 
verns, the  whole  mass  of  creation  I" 
Noble  suggestion,  in  which  lie  depths 
of  phil<>sophy,  from  the  impersonal 
pantheism  systematised  by  Spinoza, 
to  the  divine  omnipresent  energy 
into  which  the  pantheism  is  sublimely 
resolved  by  Newton. 

When  Kant  says  that  "wo  can 
dream  more  in  a  minute*  than  we  can 
act  in  a  day,"  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
rather  understates  than  exaggerates ; 
for  so  much  is  suggested  in  so  small  a 
point  of  time,  that,  were  it  in  my 
power  to  transcribe  all  that  passes 
through  my  mind  in  any  given  half- 
hour  of  silent  reverie,  it  would  take 
me  years  to  write  it  down.  And 
this  lea<1s  me  to  an  observation, 
which  doubtless  every  practised 
writer  muet  often  have  made  on 
himself.  When,  having  sufficiently 
filled  the  mind  with  a  chosen  sub- 
ject, and  formed  the  clearest  possible 
conceptions  of  what  we  intend  to  say 
on  it,  we  sit  down  to  the  act  of  writ- 
ing, the  words  are  never  exactly  faith- 
ful to  the  preconceived  ideas  we  de- 
signed them  to  express.  We  may, 
indeed,  give  the  general  purport  of  a 
meditat^  argument ;  the  outlines  of 
a  dramatic  plot,  artistically  planned, 
or  of  a  narrative  of  which  we  have 
painted  on  the  retina  of  the  mind  the 
elementary  colours  and  the  skeleton 
outlines.  But  where  tlie  boundleas 
opulence  of  idea  and  fancy  which  had 
enriched  the  subject  before  we  were 
called  upon  to  contract  its  expendi- 
ture into  sober  bounds.  Uow  much 
of  the  fairy  gold  turns,  as  we  handle 
it,  into  dry  leaves  1  And  by  a  tyranny 
that  we  cannot  resist,  while  we  thus 
leave  unnttered  much  that  we  bad 
designed  to  express,  we  are  carried 
on  mechanically  to    say    much    of 


•  De  Lille,    '  L'Imagi nation,'  quoted  by  Dugald  Stewart  in  Note  P.  to  his  Ef- 
say  '  On  Bome  late  Philological  Speculatioos.'  f  ^>^*  6-25.' 
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vbich  we  had  not  even  a  oonscioas 
perception  the  moment  before  the 
hand  jotted  it  down,  as  an  inevit* 
able  cons*  qaence  of  the  thought  out 
of  which  another  thought  springs 
self-formed  and  full-grown.  Even 
a  writer  so  attentive  to  method  as 
Oioero  notices  the  irresistible  vebe* 
mence  with  which  the  things  that 
we  think  of  ravish  away  the  words — 
"rts  ipsae  verba  rapiunt;"*  an<l,  in 
return,  the  words,  as  they  rise  spon- 
taneously, seem  to  ravish  away  the 
thoughts. 

This  want  of  exact  fidelity  be 
tween  thought  while  yet  in  the 
mind,  and  its  form  when  stamped  on 
the  page,  has  not  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  Ancillon,  a  writer  who 
ought  to  be  better  known  to  our 
countrymen ;  for  into  that  wide 
range  of  knowledge  through  which 
the  Grerman  scholarship  is  compelled 
to  range  in  its  tendency  to  generalise, 
he  carries  a  sense  as  practical  as 
Reid^s,  and  an  elegance  of  criticif^m 
as  sober* as  Dngald  Stewart^s.  "No 
knguage,^*  says  this  charming  philo- 
sopher, *'*'  is  a  complete  and  finished 
imprint  of  the  human  mind,  were  it 
only  because  all  that  is  intellectual 
and  invisible  in  our  understanding, 
our  soul,  complete  and  entire,  is  not 
and  cannot  be  expressed,  except  by 
metaphors  borrowed  from  the  world 
of  the  senses   (du  Monde  Sensible), 

.  .  .  Where  a  man  feels  and 
thinks  with  a  certain  force,  he  can- 
not be  content  with  his  expressions — 
they  say  always  too  mncb  or  too  lit- 
tie."t 

In  truth,  I  believe  that  no  anthor, 
writing  on  a  subject  he  has  long 
cherished  and  intensely  pondered 
over,  at  whatever  length,  or  with 
whatever  brevity,  will  not  find  that 
he  has  made  but  a  loose  paraphrase, 
not  a  close  copy,  of  the  work  fore- 
written  in  the  mind.  All  thoughts, 
and  perhaps  in  proportion  to  their 
gravity  and   scope,    lose  something 


when  transferred  from  contemplation 
into  language,  as  all  bodies,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bulk,  lose  sometbiug 
of  what  they  weighed  in  air  when 
transferred  to  water. 

Musing  over  these  phenomena  ia 
my  own  mind,  whereby  I  find  that, 
in  an  art  to  which  I  have  devoted 
more  than  thirty  yeart»'  practice  and 
study,  I  cannot  in  any  way  ade- 
quately accomplish  niy  own  concep- 
tion ;  that  the  typical  idea  within  me 
is  always  far,  infinitely  far,  beyond 
my  power  to  give  it  on  the  page  the 
exact  ima;;e  which  it  wore  in  space; 
that  I  catch  from  the  visible  light  but 
a  miserable  daguerreotype  c»f  the 
fonn  of  which  I  desire-  the  truthful 
picture — a  onricature  that  gives  in- 
deed features,  and  lines,  and  wrinkles, 
but  not  the  bloom,  not  the  expres- 
sion, not  the  soul  of  the  idea  which 
the  love  in  my  own  heart  renders 
lovely  to  me; — musing  over  this 
wondrous  copiousness  of  thought 
which  escapes  from  me,  scattering 
into  spray,  as  a  cataract  yields  but 
drops  to  the  hand  that  would  seize  it  * 
amidst  its  plashes  and  fall,  I  say 
to  n)yself,  "  Herein  I  recognise  that 
necessity  for  another  life  and  other 
conditions  of  being,  amid  which 
alone  thought  can  be  freed  and 
developed.  It  is  in  the  incapacity 
and  struggle  more  than  in  any  feat 
or  victory,  of  my  intellect,  that  I  feel 
my  thought  itself  is  a  problem  only 
to  be  solved  in  a  hereafter.  At 
present,  the  more  I  labour  to  com- 
plete such  powers  as  are  voi%h< 
safed  to  me,  the  more  visible  to  my- 
self is  my  own  incompletion.  And 
it  is  the  sense  of  that  incompledoa 
which,  increasing  on  me  in  pro- 
portion as  I  labour  for  complete- 
ness, assures  me,  in  an  ulterior 
destination,  of  a  wider  scope  and 
less  restricted  powers.  ^^  Nature 
never  Uisappoints — the  Anthor  of 
Nature  never  deceives  U8."$  If  the 
child    yet  unborn    **  were  qualified. 


*  Cioero,  *  De  Finibus,'  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

4  '  £«8ais  de  Phi.osuphie,  de  Politique,  et  de  Litteratiire.*  Far  Frederic  An- 
cillon,  de  I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences  et  Belles  Leitrea  de  Pruase.  ^Deft  De- 
yeloppemeDS  du  Moi  Humaio.'    Vol.  i.  pp.  11,  78. 

X  Chalmers's  *  Bridge  water  Treatise,'  vol  ii.  p.  146. 
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to  rMflOQ  of  his  prospecto  in  the 
womb  of  his  parent*,  as  he  may  after- 
wards do  in  .his  range  oo  this  ter- 
restrial globe,  he  might  apprehend, 
ID  his  separatioQ  from  the  womb, 
%  total  extinotion  of  life;  for  how 
oonld  he  oontiDae  to  receive  it  after 
his  only  supply  of  noDrishment  from 
the  vital  sU>ok  of  his  parent  had 
ceased?"*  •  Poor  Uobom! — ^what  a 
sceptic  he  might  be!  How  notably 
he  might  an^oe  against  a  fatore  state 
for  him  I  And  how  would  that  fa- 
tare  state  be  best  prognosticated  to 
his  apprehension?  Surely  it  would 
be  by  referring  him  to.  those  attri- 
botes  of  bis  organisation  which  had 
no  necessary  relation  to  his  present 
state,  but  conveyed  hints  of  use  for 
a  foture  state;  in  the  structure  of 
eyes  meant  to   see  a  light  not  yet 


vouchsafed,  of  ears  meant  to  hearken 
to  sounds  not  yet  heard.  As  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  to  the  Unborn,  are 
those  attributes  of  the  human  Mind 
on  this  earth  which  for  this  earth 
are  not  needed — on  this  earth  have 
no  range,  no  completion.  And  to 
Man  we  may  say,  as  to  the  Unborn, 
"wait  I  Nothing  is  given  to  you 
in  vain.  Nature  is  no  spendthrift; 
she  invents  nothing  for  which  no 
use  is  designed.  These  superfluous 
accessories  to  your  being  now,  aie 
the  essential  provisions  for  your  fe- 
licity and  development  in  a  state  of 
being  to  come." 

For  Man,  every  present  contains  a 
future.  I  say  not  with  Descartes,  "  I 
think,  therefore  I  am,"  but  rather,  "I 
am,  therefore  I  think;  I  think,  and 
therefore  I  shall  be." 


Na  XII.— oif  Tme  sfisit  in  wmcH  new  tesobics  should  bk  beozived. 


Much  is  said  by  innovators  in 
complaint  of  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance, they  encounter  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  special  branch  of  bn- 
man  knowledge  which  an  innova- 
tion is  proposed  to  correct  or  to 
expand.  The  physician  in  high 
repute  is  the  most  stubborn  oppo- 
nent of  some  new  pathological 
theory.  The  lawyer  who  is  an 
antbority  in  the  Courts  looks  with 
jealous  apprehension  on  the  crot- 
chets of  a  jnrispmdist  who  never 
held  a  brief.  Philosophy  itself,  in 
which  every  system  received  to-day 
has  grown  out  of  innovations  on 
the  system  in  vogue  yesterday,  is 
the  sturdiest  opponent  a  speculator 
has  to  encounter,  when  he  asks  the 
poblic  to  accept  some  interpreta- 
tion, or  even  to  believe  in  some 
phenomenon  of  nature,  which  phi- 
losophers would  have  much  to  un- 
learn before  they  could  admit  to  be 
philosophical.  This  complaint  is 
immemorial,  and  Was  made  in 
Athens,  where  the  genius  of  inno- 
vation was  tolerably  audacious,  not 
less    loudly    by    the    disciples    of 


Anaxagoras,  than  it  is,  nowadays, 
by  those  who  would  ask  a  Brodie 
to  acknowledge  th©  curative  effects 
of  homoeopathy,  or  a  Faraday  to 
convince  himself  that,  in  spite  of 
tlie  laws  of  motion,  a  table  will 
jump  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other  without  being  impelled 
by  some  cognate  material  force. 
And  the  complaint  being  so  ancient, 
and,  notwithstanding  our  boasted 
exemption  from  the  intolerance  of 
our  prejudiced  forefathers,  just  as 
frequent  in  oor  age  as  in  any  age 
of  the  past,  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  something  in  the  organization  of 
all  societies  which  tends  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  intellectual  progress 
by  the  very  caution  with  which  the 
recognised  leaders  of 'the  time  re- 
ceive suggestions  to  deviate  into  on- 
acctistomed  paths. 

No  river  would  be  navigable 
were  its  velocity  not  checked  by 
friction;  and  the  friction  increases 
as  the  stream  proceeds,  until  the 
flow  is  thus  made  the  easy  tho- 
roughfare of  interchange.  One 
man  may  be  sure  of  a  truth,  but 


*  Dr.  Ferguson.    What  follows  is  borrowed,  and  expanded,  from  his  argument. 
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before  all  men  can  accept  it  as  tinith 
from  his  ipM  dixitj  many  men  mast 
resist  and  op[K>8e  it. 

In  political  science,  the  necessity 
of  this  resistance  to  pressure  is  con- 
stantly disputed,  but  never  disputed 
by  one  politician  worthy  the  name 
of  statesman.  All  commnmties 
which  adyanoe  durably  and  safely, 
contain,  like  nature  herself,  two 
antagonistic  powers — the  one  inert 
and  resisting,  the  other  active  and 
encroaching.  If  the  former  be  too 
stubborn,  as  it  is  in  communities 
that  establish  hereditary  castes^ 
there  can  be  no  progress  beyond 
the  limit  at  which  eaoii  subdivision 
of  mental  labour  has  been  fixed  in 
rigid  monotony  by  ^  a  former  age. 
Such  societies  may  last  long,  but  it 
is  the  longevity  of  a  centenarian, 
who,  whether  he  continue  on  earth 
five  years  or  fifty  years  longer,*  will 
exhibit  nothing  remarkable  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  is  still  alive.  He 
holds  his  existence  on  the  condition 
of  shunning  the  least  disturbance 
to  the  chronic  mechanism  of  his 
habits. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  socie- 
ties interpose  no  hindrance  to  any 
new  innovation  which  may,  for  the 
moment,  seize  on  the  popular  hum- 
oar,  or  be  urged  by  a  popular  genius, 
there  we  may  as  surely  predict  their 
rapid  exhaastion,  as  we  could  that 
of  the  Thames  itself,  if  the  power 
of  friction  were  not  opposed  to  the 
velocity  of  fluids.  To  take  a  fami- 
liar illustration :  the  fin^t  French 
Revolution  was  the  headlong  rash 
of  liberty  unchecked ;  when  the 
Bevolation  stopped,  liberty  had 
run  itself  out.  And  ever  since, 
under  the  bleak  fissures  through 
which  it  bugpt,  and  amidst  the  vast 
fragments  that,  whirled  from  its 
banks,  became  the  ■  obstructions  to 
its  course,  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  pools,  deep  but  stagnant,  reflect 
the  ruins  made  by  the  former  tor- 
rent. 

As  in  bodies  politic,  so  in  an  the 


departments  of  thought  amongst 
which  intellectual  life  is  distributed, 
there  must  be,  for  safe  and  contin- 
uous progress,  a  principle  that  de- 
lays innovation  I  For  by  delay  troth 
ripens — ^falsehoods  rot.  "  There 
is,"  says  Ohairoers,  finely,  "a  great 

Eurpose  served  in  society  by  that 
iw  of  nature  in  virtue  of  which  it 
is  that  great  bodies  move  slowly.'^ 
Ther^ore,  it  is  not  only  excosable 
but  praiseworthy,  in  those  who  are 
esteemed  the  especial  guardians  of 
knowledge,  to  Mgard  with  a  certain 
jealousy  all  proposals  to  exchange 
the  old  lampis  for  new.  But  etill 
there  is  no  truth  so  venerable  but 
what  was  once  a  novelty.  And  a 
man  loves  something  or  other  better 
than  he  does  truth,  if  be  refose  to 
investigate  any  proposition  profeas- 
ing  to  embody  a  new  truth,  how- 
ever unfamiliar  to  his  belief,  how- 
ever militant  against  his  theories. 
"For  my  part,"  said  one  of  the 
most  candid,  and  one  of  the  roost 
suggestive,  of  English  philosophers, 
"  for  my  part,  as  well  persuaded  as 
I  am  that  two  and  two  makefoor, 
if  I  were  to  meet  with  a  person  of 
credit,  candour,  and  understanding, 
who  should  seriously  call  it  in 
question,  I  would  give  him  the 
hearing."! 

Buppose  that  a  philosopher  is  in 
doubt  as  to  the  length  of  a  tele- 
scope in  a  friend's  possession,  and 
that  ten  persons,  of  whose  general 
veracity  there  is  no  question,  tell 
him  that  they  have  measured  the 
telescope,  and  it  is  twenty  feet 
long,  he  will  accept  their  evidence 
and  cease  to  entertain  a  donbt  ss 
to  the  length  of  the  telescope.  Bat 
suppose  this 'same  philosopher  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
moon  is  incapable  of  harbouring 
any  form  of  organic  life,  and  the 
same  ten  persons,  whose  evidence 
he  has  just  accepted  in  a  mattir  on 
which  no  pride  of  science  is  in- 
volved, tell  him  that  they  have 
been    looking   through    a   telescope 


*  Chalmers's  '  Bridgewater  Treatise* — chapter  on  the  Connection  between  the 
Intellect  and  the  Emotions. 

f  Abraham  Tucker's  *  light  of  Nature,'  c.  xi.  sect  84  (On  Judgment). 
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at  tbe  moon,  and  that  thej  all,  one  af- 
ter the  other,  have  seen  an  enormoas 
creatare  endowed  with  organic  life — 
they  entreat  the  philosopher  to  come 
and  (see  this  pkenomenon  himself, — 
would  the  philosopher  be  justified  in  * 
saying,  *'  I  shall  not  deign  to  take  any 
sodi  idle  trouble.  I  have  satisfied 
mvself  that  no  snch  creature  can  pos- 
sibly exist  in  the  moon.  Tour  deolfr- 
ration  b  against  the  laws  of  Kature; 
excuse  uie  if  against  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture I  can  accept  no  evidence)  how- 
ever respectable.  It  is  within  the 
laws  of  Nature  that  you  ten  gentle- 
men slionld  tell  a  falsehood,  or  be  de- 
ceived by  an  optical  illusion.  I  accept 
dther  of  those  hypotheses  as  possible, 
and  I  will  not  debase  the  dignity  of 
science  by  examining  into  that  which 
I  know  to  be  impossible :''  Would  the 
philosopher  be  justified  in  saying  this? 
Certainly,  he  would  not  be  justified 
by  any  affection  for  truth.  Ue  wonld 
be  a  bigot  from  the  motive  most  com- 
mon to  bigots — viz.,  inordinate  self- 
esteem.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  no  genuine  j)hilo«K>pher  would 
have  so  replied.  Pardon  me,  that  an- 
swer would  have  been  a  warrantable 
deduction  from  the  pliilosopby  of 
Home.  When  Hume  speaks  of  won- 
ders, or,  as  he  calls  them,  "  miraclej>," 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Abbd  Paris, 
thefanions  Jaqsenist,  he  says,  ^*  Where 
shall  we  find  such  a  number  of  circum- 
stances agreeing  to  the  corroboration 
of  one  fact?  And  what  have  we  to 
oppose  to  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
bat  the  absolute  impossibility  or  mi- 
raculous nature  of  the  events  which 
tLey  relate?  And  this  surely,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  reasonable  pjeople,  will  alone 
be  regarded  as  a  sufiicient  refutation." 
Scarcely  so ;  for  what  we  call  impos- 
sible  in  matters  of  fact  deposed  by  na- 
merons  witnesses,  not  interested  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  lie,  is  merely  a 
something  opposed  to  our  own  expe- 
rience. And  if  a  philosopher  is  to 
pronounce  for  himself  what  is  imiM>6- 
sible  and  what  is  not,  there  would 
eoon  be  no  philoeophy  at  all.  When 
tbe  Indian  prince  asserted  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  water  conid  become  so- 
lid, it  was  because  that  assertion  was 
opposed  to  his  experience.     But  in 


spite  of  his  experience,  it  was  not  only 
possible ;  it  was  a  positive  fact :  and  I 
cannot  agree  with  Hume,  that  tbe 
King  of  SiaiJi's  incredulity  was  '^  rea- 
sonable." Modern  physiology  has 
given  some  solution  of  tlinse  **mira^ 
des  "  at  the  Jansenisc's  tomb,  which 
Home  at  once  declared  needed  no 
other  refutation  than  tliatof  their  own 
niiraculvus  nature.  Cures  that  baffle 
science  are  efiected  by  imagination. 
Allow  for  tlie  inevitable  addiUoos 
which  all  stories  receive  as  they  pass 
from  lip  to  lip,  and  not  least  the  sto- 
ries of  unn^al  occurrences,  and  the 
cures  wrought  at  the  Jansenist^s  tomb 
are  facts;  marvels  if  you  please,  yet 
not  miiaoies.  Certainly  Newton 
would  not  have  so  answered,  because 
he  never  refused  to  examine.  He 
^*was  prepared  at  any  moment  to 
abandon  his  theory."  "  When  Brad- 
ley and  others  had  observed  a  certain 
rotation  of  the  earth  which  they  could 
not  account  for,  and  were  thinking  it 
destroyed  entirely  the  Newtonian  sys- 
tem, they  were  under  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty how  to  break  it  to  Sir  Isaac, 
and  proceeded  to  do  so  by  degrees  in 
tbe  softest  manner."  What  was  his 
only  answer?  "It  may  be  so;  there 
is  no  arguing  oj^aiust  facts  and  ex[)eri- 
ments."  He  did  not  reply  that  Brad- 
ley's discovery  was  impossible,  be- 
cause it  was  against  the  laws  of 
Nature — ^as  those  laws  were  inter- 
preted by  the  Newtonian  system.  But 
it  is  more  convenient  to. philosophers 
to  deny  the  evidence  of  facts  and  ex- 
periments which  oppose  their  i^ystem, 
than.it  is,  on  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence, to  examine  the  facts  and  test 
the  experiments ; — more  consonant  to 
"  tJhe  dignity  of  science  "  to  say  **  Im- 
possible," with  Hume,  than  '*  It  may 
be  so,"  with  Newton. 

Now,  had  my  fbilosopher  who  had 
decided  on  the  laws  of  Nature  as  af- 
fecting the  products  of  the  moon,  re- 
plied to  the  ten  witnesses  of  the  alleged 
creature  in  that  orb,  "It  may  be  so ; 
at  the  same  time,  my  persuasions  to 
the  contrary  are  so  strong  that  I  must 
judge  for  myself,*'  and  then  looked 
through  the  telescope  with  inquisitive, 
anxious  eyes,  perhaps  he  might  have 
found  the  wonder  explicable,  and  his 
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system  unharmed.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  beheld  the  monster  whose  exist- 
ence seemed  to  destroy  his  theory; 
bnt  discovered,  on  carefal  scrotiny, 
that  i(  was  no  inhabitant  of  the  moon, 
bnt  a  bine-bottle  fly  that  had  got  on 
the  g1as8,  and,  viewed  through  the 
magnifier,  seemed  bigger  than  a  dragon. 
Po3sibly,  if  a  philosopher  who  pos- 
sessed in  an  eqnal  degree  the;nrtne  of 
candonr  and  the  acnteness  of  science, 
wonld  condescend  to  examine,  as 
Bacon  and  Newton  would  unqnestion- 
ably  have  examined,  some  ot  the  mo- 
dern thanmaturgia  recorded  by  wit- 
nesses whose  evidence  would  decide 
any  matter  of  fact  in  any  court  of  law, 
— ^possibly  he  might  either  make  an 
immense  progress  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  prevent  in- 
calculable mischief  in  the  spread  of  a 
new  superstition.  If  he  say,  "  What 
you  tell  me  is  impossible — I  will  not 
stoop  to  examine,*'  he  abandons  the 
field  to  those  who  examine,  deprived 
of  the  guide  which  his  science  shonld 


be  to  them ;  if  be  come  to  examine 
with  old-fashioned  notions  drawn 
from  the  last  century's  stupid  mate- 
rialism, which  any  ^uth  of  our  time, 
fit  to  mature  into  physiologist  or 
metaphysician,  knows  to  be  obsolete 
rubbish, — he  may  call  himself  a  phi- 
losopher;—  posterity  will  call  him 
some  hard  name  or  another;  cer- 
tainly not  philosopher.  But  if  he 
say  quietly,  with  Newton,  " '  It  may 
be  so— there  is  no  arguing  against 
facts  and  experiments ; '  I  dare  not 
say  that,  when  you  all,  being  respect- 
able, intelligent  men,  agree  that  yon 
see  a  monster  in  the  moon,  you  are 
liars  or  idiots;  but  before  I  believe 
in  the  monster,  yon  must  permit  roe 
to  examine  the  telescope ;  *' — ^then  the 
philosopher  is  indeed  a  philosopher; 
and  then  he  may  find,  and  then  he 
may  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
whom  the  portent  appalled,  that  the 
monster  in  the  moon  is  a  blue*bottle 
fly  on  the  lens. 
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Whex  Vincent  was  set  down  in 
the    darkness    anS     silence    of   the 
8anday  night  in  the  Dover  railway 
station,  stnnned  as  he  was   by  ail 
tbflt  he  had    beard  and   seen,   and 
worn  oat  witb  fatigae  and  want  of 
rest,  bis  facalties   were   not  at   his 
command,    as    they  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  command  of  a  man  in 
sDch  desperate  i^traits,  and  with  snch 
a  matter  in   his  bands.    When  his 
fellow- passengers  trooped  away  with 
all   the    bustle    and  excitement   of 
travellers  who  had  then  only  com- 
pleted the  first  stage  of  their  jour- 
ney to  the  pier,  and  the  night- boat 
which  waited  to  carry  them  across 
the  Channel,  he,    left  behind,  after 
being  vainly  stimulated  by  various 
porters   and  attendants  with  adjur- 
ations to  make  haste,  and  warnings 
that  he  would  be  too  late,  stumbled 
ODt    at    length  into   th^  unknown 
plaoe-^nto    the    gloom    of  night- 
only  half  aware  of  the  immediate  oc- 
cupation that  lay  before  him.     The 
image  of   Susan   grew  hnzy   before 
her   brother's     eye.      Mary's   reve- 
lation did  not  move  him  now  with 
the  qnickening  thrill  of  anguish  and 
rage  which  had  at  first  stirred  him 
when   be    beard    it.      He   bad    no 
longer  his  wits  about  him ;  anxiety, 
fear,  the  impulse  of  revenge,  were 
all  obliterated  by  the  utter  weariness 
which  ^lulled    all     his    senses,   and 
made    the    necessity    of    throwing 
down  his  wearied    limbs    in    some 
comer,  and  somehow    dropping    to 
sleep,    more   imperative    than    any 
other   need.     He    bad    not    energy 
enoogh  to  ask  where  the  hotel  was 
to  which  Mary   had   directed   iiim, 
but  wandered  along  in  the  darkness 
with  the  sound  of  the  sea  booming 
in  his  ears— -sounding  all  tbe  more 
tbandery  and    tempestuous  because 
it  was  unseen.      This  heavy  unao- 
cnstomed    cadence    aided    tbe    dull 
effect     of     weariness.      His     own 
thoQghtB    left    bim    altogether— he 


was  scarcely  conscious  of  anything 
but  the  measured    roll  of  tbe  sea 
and  the  languor  of   his  own  worn- 
iOut  frame,  as  he  went  on  meobani-* 
cally  towards  tbe  lights  before  him. 
When  he  came  into    the    brighter 
street,  and  began  to  encounter  other 
wayfarers,    bis    mind     returned    to 
him  so  far   that  he  became    dimly 
aware  of  what  he  bad  to  do.     The 
hotel   o(  which  Mary  bad  told  him 
was    directly    in  bis  way,  and   the 
sight  of   it  roused  him  still  further* 
He  went  in  and   asked  first  fur  Mr. 
Ford  hum,    and     then    for    Guli>nel 
Mild  may,  without  any  success.    Then 
be  described  the  party — ^a  tall  man 
with  light  thin  hair  and   mustache, 
two   ladies,  one    with    a    blue  veil 
With    a    pang    which     penetrated 
through  the  cloud  of  fatigue  which 
enveloped    bim,  he  did  bis  best    to 
describe  Susan  as  be  had  seen    her 
last,  and  repeated  with  melancholy 
mechanical    iteration    the    one    cir- 
cumstance he  knew  about  tlie  other 
companion  of  her  flight — the    blue 
veil.     This  dreadful  piece  of  female 
drapery  seemed  to  float  through  the 
occurrence  of  the  past  week,  visible 
through    tbe    feverish    haze    which 
obliterated    all    distinctions   of   day 
and  night,  and  made  a  kind  of  dull 
eternity,  broken  by  po  divisions  of 
time,  of  this  terrible   crisis  in  Vin- 
cent's   history.       The    description, 
however,   gained  him    some    infor- 
mation, though  not  what  he  sought. 
The  party  had  left  the  inn  an  hour 
or  two  b.efore — suddenly,  as  if  upon 
some  sudden    news    or    unexpected 
necessity — where,      nobody      could 
tell.     Vincent  received  the  account 
of   their  departure  dimly,    scarcely 
able  to  follow  its  details;    but  he 
understood    that  it  was  most    pro- 
bable they  must  have  gone    across 
the  Channel,  and  had  consciousness 
enough  left  to  rush  as  fast  as  his 
wearied  liDibs  would   carry  him  to 
the  pier.      Had   he   been  in    time 
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enough,  he  would  have  leaped  on 
board  the  boat  withoot  further 
question,  and  pone  hopelessly  far 
away  from  poor  Sos^an  and  her  terri- 
ble late ;  but  the  coloured  lamp  on 
the  mast  of  the  steamer  was  just 
gliding  out  of  the  shelter  of  the 
harbour  as  he  stumbled  down 
through  the  darkness  into  the  midst 
of  the  dispersing  lookers-on.  No-^ 
body  there  could  tell  him  anything 
about  that  blue  veil;  there  was 
no  other  boat  till  morning — ^and 
whether  the  party  he  pursued  had 
gone  in  this  one,  he  oould  get  no  in- 
formation. It  was  very  late,  very 
dark  -and  cold,  and  the  ominous 
moan  of  the  sea  again  bewildered 
all  the  confosed  powers  he  had  left. 
He  took  his  troubled  way  back 
again  to  the  inn,  possessed  above 
everything  with  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  throw  himself  down  some- 
where and  rest.  When  he  had  got 
into  a  room  tliere,  he  summoned 
once  more  the  waiter  who  had  first 
identified  the  fugitives.  He  wante<l 
to  hear  over  again,,  if  perhaps  be 
conld  understand  a  little  more 
dearly  this  time,  the  particulars  of 
th.  ir  departure. 

"  It's  my  opinion  they've  not  gone 
off  yet,"  said  the  man :  "just  afore 
you  come  in,  sir,  going  the  opposite 
way  from  the  pier,  I  see  the  man- 
servant passing  by.  It  was  he  as 
took  off  the  boxes ;  but  they  hadn't 
no  boxes — what  am  I  thinking  of? 
— ^that  was  the  wonderfullest  thing 
about  them;,  the  bags  and  the 
wraps,  and  them  things.  I  don't 
believe  they  have  gone  off — not  after 
seeing  the  man.'- 

"Then  where  do  you  think  they 
are?"  said  Vincent,  getting  up 
wearily.  He  tlirew  on  again  the 
coat  he  had  jast  taken  off  with  a 
sigh  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion:  as 
long  OS  anything  could  be  done  he 
must  n(>t  rest;  but  rest  was  the 
thing  which  of  all  others  appeared 
at  that  moment  most  desirable  in 
his  eyes. 

"That's  just  what  I  can't  say; 
but  if  I  was  yon,  sir,  I'd  make  some 
more  inquiries  afore  going  off  in 
the  boat,*^  said  the  man.    "  I'd  send 


and  ask  at  the  railway,  and — and  at 
the  livery  stables,  if  they've  hired 
any  carriage^-^r  anywhere  else  as 
could  be  thought  upon.  There's 
an  up  train  as  is  Just  off;  shall  1 
send  to  the  station  and  made  in- 
qniries  if  Uiey've  been  seen  there  ?" 

"Do,"    said     Vincent,     dropping 
back  again    into    his    .chair.      He 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa  when  the 
waiter  left  him,  and  was  so  deep 
asleep    when    that   functionary  re- 
turned,   that,    stranger    though  he 
was,  ho  had  not  the  heart  t(»  wake 
the  worn-out  yonng   man.    It  was 
morning  before    the  young  minister 
awoke  out  of  that  profound  slum- 
ber— woke  chilled,  and  aching,  and 
confused,    in    the    dark,    with    the 
untouched  meid,  which  he  had  or- 
dered the    previous    night,  still  on 
the   table,   the  candle  flaring  in  its 
socket,  and   he  himself   totally  un- 
aware how  long  he  had  lain  there. 
He  stumbled    up,  making    an  effort 
to  recover  himself,  but  only  to  find, 
when  be  looked  at  his  watch  by  the 
expiring  light  of  the  candle,  that  it 
was  still  eply  morning — ^too  early  to 
do  anything — ^and  that  he  most  have 
slept  for  hours.      In    the    interval 
that  elapsed  before  the  fii*st  soamU 
qf  awakening  life  in  the  house,  he 
had  time  to  go  over  all  the  succes- 
sion of  events  which  had  made  this 
last  week  more  important  than  many 
past  years.     Of  all  that  had   hap- 
pened,   two     particulars     remained 
most  deeply    impressed    upon  Vin- 
cent's   mind — Mrs.     Hilyard's    face 
in    that    railway    carriage    looking 
out    upon   him,  cahn,   deadly,  con- 
scious of  its  terrible    purpose— and 
poor  Mary's    burst    of   inoonsokbie 
weeping,  expressive  beyond  all  pow- 
er of    words,  when  he  had    asked 
her    for    Susan.        Such    thoughts 
made    the   daylight    hideous    as   it 
crept  chill  and    slow    upon  the  a- 
wakening  house.      Pale,  grim,  and 
ghastly  was  the  face  which  the  un- 
happy young  man  saw  in  the  glass 
as    he    attempted    a   hasty  toilette. 
No  news  of  the  fugitives  had  been 
heard  at    the  railway.      They  had 
not  left    by   tlae    morning  boat— so 
the  waiter  informed  him  when  he 
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went  down  stairs ;  the  rest  was  In  his 
own  hands. 

Bat  a  man,  accastomed  only  to 
the  habits  of  an  honourable  and 
firtoons  life,  is  sadly  at  a  loss  when 
be  fjas  to  coniend  with  the  devices  of 
guilt  and  canning.  Vincent  went  to 
inquire  at  the  other  hotels— went 
to  the  pier,  the  railway,  the  livery- 
stables,  as  his  friend  the  waiter  sug- 
gested, withont  hearing  anything 
of  the  party  of  which  he  was  in 
search.  Ue  s[)ent  all  the  murning 
so,  always  baffled  and  growing*  hope- 
less. Another  steamer  sailed  at 
mid-^ay,  by  which,  if  he  obtained  no 
iDfonnation  in  the  mean  time,  he 
bad  resolved  to  cross  over  to  Calais, 
and  try  whether  any  cine  were 
to  be  obtained  there.  With  this 
tboaght  in  his  mind,  he  was  making 
bis  way  throngh  a  back  street  to- 
wards the  hotel,  where  already  the 
prompt  cariosity  and  interest  of  the 
coflimon  mind  in  anything  mysteri- 
ous bad  made  him  ^almost  a  person 
of  conseqaence.  Round  one  of  the 
booses  in  the  street  a  little  crowd 
bail  congregated.  As  Vincent  ap- 
proached, a  policeman  darted  forth 
from  the  throng,  jumped  into  a 
passing  cab,  and  drove  off  at  a  noisy 
pace,  making  more  demonstration 
tban  speed.  "  He'll  get  her,  sure 
enough,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders, 
as  Vincent  came  np.  "  Murder  will 
out.  HeUl  run  her  down  afore  she^s 
far  from  here.  She  ain't  got  such  a 
start,  but  that  Jim  will  soon  be  on 
her  heels;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
there  was  a  good  reward.  He's  a 
gentleman,  though  he's  a  bad  'an — 
that's  clear." 

*'  Yes,"  baid  a  woman ;  "  it's  only 
them  as  calls  themselves  gentlefolks 
as  ever  do  put  a  poor  girl  crazed  o' 
that  way.  Poor  soul  I  They  say 
she  ain't  more  than  twenty  or 
so  by  her  looks ;  ai\d  if  it  wasn't 
murder,  and  law,  and  the  crowner, 
and  lUl  that,  oh,  wouldn't  it  be 
served  him  right,  the  villain,  to 
drive  a  poor  thing  out  o'  her  senses, 
and  ruin  her,  and  bring  her  to 
&hame !  It's  him,  as  Jim  should 
ha'  been  after,  and  not  her  as  is 
drove  out  o'  her    wits,    and  don't 
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know  what  she's  adoing  of;  and 
I  hope  ^e'll  get  clear  out  o'  his 
hands,  and  get  off,  if  sh^  has  killed 
the  man.  He's  done  worse  nor  kill 
Aer." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Vincent,  with 
a  warning  thrill  in  his  breast. 

"  Oh,  sir,  it's  a  poor  thing  as  has 
been  ruined  and  betrayed,  and  she's 
been  and  took  a  pistol  and  shot  him, 
and  the  police  is  after  her.  I  see 
them  come  in  last  night.  There  come 
three  in  a  c^b,  though  this  ain't  no 
place  for  gentlefolks.  I  said  to  my 
master,  says  I,  they  ain't  no  good, 
folks  like  that  a- coming  to  the  Swan  ; 
and  look  ye  here,  what's  come  of  it? 
There  was  one  on  'em  was  lovely — 
that  one  in  the  blue  veil." 

"  Make  way  I  "  said  Vincent, 
with  a  stifled  cry.  He  pressed  in 
through  the  crowd,  consjcious  of 
nothing  round  him,  putting  aside 
with  n^.echanical  care  the  Women 
and  babies  who  clustered  closest  to 
the  door.  His  visible  excitement 
was  irresistible,  and  could  not  be 
set  aside.  The  policeman  at  the 
door  suffered  him  to  enter  in  the 
whirlwind  of  passion  whicli  envelop- 
ed him.  He  sprang  up  the  stairs  in 
two  or  three  steps,  pra»«ed  to  a  half- 
open  door,  within  which  he  saw  some 
people  assembled,  and,  unawares 
thrusting  aside  a  man  who  stopped 
him,  went  into  that  chamber  of 
death.  Several  people  were  round 
the  bed — one  a  surgeon^  occupied 
with  the  prostrate  figure  there. 
Vincent,  over  the  heads  of  the  spec- 
tators, gazed  with  burning  eyes  at 
that  horrible  spectacle.  No  thought 
of  Susan  was  in  his  mind,  as  with 
haggard  face  and  horror-stricken 
soul  he  gazed  at  the  shattered 
head  bound  up  in  bloody  bandages, 
scarce  recognisable,  except  by  sharp 
eyes  of  love  or  hate,  which  lay  on 
that  mean  pillow.  ^  She  has  kept 
her  word,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
groan  of  horror.  He  did  not  ob- 
serve the  start  and  rustle  round 
him,  which  proved  that  he  had 
spoken  aloud.  He  was  far  too  deeply 
absorbed  to  think  of  himself,  or  to 
remember  that  he  had  any  interest 
in  the  matter.     She  had  kept  her 
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word.  There  be  lay,  no  longer 
capable  of  barm,  tjiat  villaJA,  witb^ 
out  ruth  or  mercy,  whom  the  young 
pri&st  would  not  curse  at  her  biddiug, 
yet  whom  he  had  cursed  in  the 
anguinh  of  bis  heart.  Murdered  f 
Vincent^s  heart  stood  still ;  his 
pulses  refused  to  beat ;  his  very  life 
forsook  him  at  the  sight.  He  stood 
there,  gazing  with  the  fasci nation 
of  horror,  unaware  of  the  curiosity 
tiiat  now  centred  upon  himself. 
Either  bis  own  eyes  were  dizzy  with 
the  spectacle,  or  some  feeble  power 
of  movement  still  remained  in  the 
murdered  body;  but  his  mind  was 
too  much  stunned  to  consider  which 
it  was. 

"  You  must  come  out  of  here," 
said  the  man  at  the  door,  grasping 
him  rudely  by  the  arm.  "No- 
body's allowed  in  here  but  the 
doctors  and  the  police.  Who  is  it 
that's  kept  her  word — eh  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  You'll  speak  to  the 
inspector,  you  shall,  before  yon  get 
out  o'  here." 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  said  Vincent, 
as  he  yielded  mechanically  to  the 
touch,  and  followed  the  guardian  of 
the  death-room  into  another  apart- 
ment 

**  Maybe  yon  can  tell  os  ? "  said 
the  suspicious  policeman.  "  She's 
kept  her  word,  eh,  has  she  ?  Til 
put  down  them  word?.  You'll  wait 
for  the  inspector  before  yon  get  out 
of  here." 

"  And  the  others,"  said  Vincent, 
waking  slowly  out  of  that  trance  of 
horror ;  "  where  are  those  unhappy 
girls  ?  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  One  of  them  is  my  sister ;  let 
me  see  her.  I  have  come  after 
that — tliat  accursed  villain  there. 
€k>d  forgive  me;  he  has  gone  to  his 
account — I  have  followed  him  to 
rescue  luy  sister.  Call  the  people  of 
the  house ;  they  will  know  where  she 
is.  ^V  hat  do  you  mean  by  keeping 
your  hand  on  me?'' 

"  Cause  o'  what  you  said.  She's 
kep  her  word,"  said  the  policeman. 

•'  You  just  give  an  account  of  your- 
self afore  you  leave  here.  I  don't 
know  about  no  girls ;  there  was 
one  with  him — blight-haired,  twenty 


year  old  or  so,  pretty  looking,  as  is 
the  one  as  has  done  the  deed.  Jim 
Daly's  gone  after  her.  He'll  bring 
her  back,  I  reckon,  to-night,  and  then 
yon'U  see  whether  she's  kep  her  word 
or  not" 

Vincent  sat  down  mechanically, 
and  gazed  at  the  speaker  with  micom* 
prehending  eyes.  The  fact  tliat  he 
himself  was  detained  did  not  strike 
him  at  first,  for  Susan  must  be  here; 
neither  was  his  intelligence  suffici- 
ently disengaged  to  understand  that 
his  sister  was  accused.  Q\o^  bj 
him  was  a  bell ;  he  rang  it  violently, 
as  the  firs^t  means  that  occurred  to 
him  of  throwing  light  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  sound  brought  op  the 
terrified  mistress  of  the  house,  at- 
tended half-way  up  the  stair  by  a 
throng  of  curious  women.  The 
landlady  was  only  too  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  speak.  She  poured 
.out  upon  him  the  tragic  history  of 
the  night  and  morning.  As  Yin- 
cent  listened — often  breaking  in  up- 
on her  at  first  ^ith  questions,  but 
at  length  as  the  horrible  troth 
dawned  upon  him,  suddenly  regain- 
ing his  self-command,  and  following 
the  tale  with  breathless  dismay  and 
terror — the  true  state  of  the  case 
became  dreadfully  apparent  Sason, 
and  no  other,  appeared  against  that 
lurid  firmament.  It  was  she  who, 
when  the  sharp  report  of  the  pistol 
startled  the  house,  w^is  met  on  the 
stair,  ghastly  and  pallid,  escaping 
from  the  scene  of  the  murder.  The 
people  of  the  bouse  were  profuse  in 
regrets  that  they  had  suffered  her 
to  escape ;  but  ^^  when  she  caine 
she  was  that  innocent  and  distres^l- 
booking,  sir,"  said  the  apologetic 
landlady.  ^^  She  kind  o'  clung  to 
me,  sir,  and  said  as  they  were  a- 
going  to  be  married ;  for  I  coold 
tell  as  they  weren't  married,  and 
something  was  wrong.  She  kept 
close  by  the  t'other  miss,  the  poor 
soul  did ;  and  how  he  got  her  by 
herself  I  couldn't  tell  nobody.  I 
reckon  he  druv  her  to  it  witli  some 
bad  usage  or  other ;  that's  all  as 
I  can  teli.  J  think,  for  my  part,  as 
she  snatched  up  the  pistol  to  save 
herself.    I  don't  believe  as  it  was 
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wilfhl.  Hy  man  says  as  it*s  no 
worse  nor  tnanslaaghter  at  the  most, 
and  that  it^n^t  hangiog,^^  cried  the 
a)mpassionate  woman.  Vincent 
started  with  the  Sadden  force  of 
p&ssionate  dismay  and  indignation 
as  this  horrible  truth  barst  npon 
him.  He  thrust  away  the  alarmed 
policeman,  who  was  off  his  guard. 
'*  Where  is  shef^  cried  the  young 
man.  **  She !  Don't  you  under- 
stand me?  the  woman  who  follow- 
ed him,  tracked  him,  vowed  to  kill 
him — ^have  none  of  yon  8e6n  her? 
Fools!  do  you  think  an  innocent 
girl  couM  do  it?  Where  is  that 
woman?  Has  she  come  into  the 
honj»e  like  a  ghost  without  being 
seen?  I  tell  you  she  vowed  to  kill 
him,  and  she  has  done  it.  Search 
the  house  ;  perhaps  she  is  still 
here." 

**Lord  bless  ns!  the  poor  young 
gentleman's  gone  out  o'  his  senses. 
There's  b^n  nobody  here  but  the 
young  woman,''  cried  the  landlady, 
"  Not  a  soul,  sir,  you  may  take  my 
word  ;  it  was  nobody  else  fts  done 
it  O  Lord !  what's  the  good  of 
struggling?  Let  him  go  *  through 
all  the  house,  if  that's  what  he 
wants,  p'liceman.  There  ain't  no- 
thing to  .  conceal  in  my  house.  ,  I 
feel  for  liira,  I  do.  He's  welcome 
to  search  all  through,  he  is.  There 
ain't  no  woman  a-hiding  here." 

At  this  crisis,  while  Vincent, 
half-crazed  with  the  intolerable 
horror  of  this  new  blow,  struggled 
fiercely  with  the  man  who  had 
mounted  guard  upon  him,  the  in- 
spector, a  cool  and  wary  Scotch- 
man, made  his  appearance.  The 
sight  of  a  person  indued  witii 
some  authority  recalled  the  un- 
happy young  man  to  himseltl  Be- 
fore this  new  judge  tlie  whole 
case  was  stated,  and  Vincent  eager- 
ly described  Mr?.  Hilyard,  whom 
in  other  circumstances  ho  might 
have  tried  to  soreen  and  cover,  but 
whom  now  he  was  feverishly  anxi- 
ous to  have  identified,  as  having 
been  at  least  seen  by  somebody  in 
the  house.  But  his  Mttle  audience 
looked  at  him  witfi  incredulous 
faces,     the     policeman     sospicious, 


the  woman  compassionate,  the'  in- 
spector attentive  and  taking  notes. 
Nobody  had  seen  her ;  nothing  had 
occurred  to  direct  attention  from 
Susan ;  no  passing  figure  or  sus- 
picious footstep  had  complicated 
the  direct  unbroken  evidence  which 
seemed  to  connect  the  unhappy 
girl  with  this  cr^me.  The  inspector, 
however,  who  was  suflSciontly  ex- 
perienced to  know  that  the  clearest 
apparent  conclusion  is  not  always 
the  true  one,  yielded  to  Vincent's 
entreaties  so  far  as  to  have  the 
house  searched.  No  one,  of  course, 
was  to  be  fonnd.  Ui>-stairs,  in  one 
of  the  bedrooms,  lay  a  flimsy  piece 
of  gauze,  which  excited  Vincent 
almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
self-control.  It  was  the  blue  frnlr— 
fatal  ensign  of  misery;  he  seized 
it  in  his  liands,  and  would  have 
torn  it  like  a  maniac.  Then  a  wiser 
suggestion  came  to  his  disturbed 
mind.  Where  was  the  girl  ?  She 
had  disappeared  stealthily  and  un- 
seen. She  had  not  gone  with  Susan, 
who  had  left  the  house  alone,  as 
all  the  people  about  could  prove. 
Who  had  conveyed  away  this  help- 
less beautiful  child,  for  whom  the 
disguise  of  the  veil  was  no  longer 
needed  ?  Even  the  inspector  was 
roused  by  this  thickening  of  the 
mystery.  It  began  to  appear  pro- 
bable that  some  other  secret  agent 
had  been  somehow  involved.  The 
suggestion,  however,  made  the 
people  of  the  house  indignant.  The 
landlady's  sympathy  for  Susan 
turned  into  hot  resentment  and  in- 
dignation. Slie  began  to  feel  her 
own  character  involved  in  the 
proof  of  her  statement,  that  no- 
body else  had  entered  the  house. 
Afftiirs  were  still  in  this  state, 
when  Vincent,  having  "  satisfactorily 
proved  that  he  arrived  only  the 
night  before,  and  could  not  possi- 
bly have  anything  to  do  with  the 
murder,  was  permitted  to  go  away 
to  hasten  to  his' distressed  mother 
at  Ciirlingford.  He  went,  tortured 
with  the  most  horrible  apprehen- 
sions, as  was  natural,  afraid  to  hope 
that  Susan  had  gone  to  her  mother, 
—fearing  sudden  death,  madnesa.  Or 
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Buicftde,   for  the   unhappy  girl  thus 
•^         suddenly  reft  out  of   the   peaceful- 
ness    of    her    youth    into    circum- 
stances so  desperate.     When  he  en- 
tered  Carlingford  late   at  nij:ht,   it 
was    with    insupportable    pangs    of 
suspense  and  alarm  that  he  looked 
into  the  faces  he  met  on  the  lighted 
streets.     Were  they  looking  at  him 
with  a  consciousne^  of  some  horri- 
ble  shadow  which   enveloped   him? 
Tozer's  shop  was  already  shut— ear- 
"^       lier  than  usual,  surely;   and  two  or 
three  people  stood    talking    at   the 
open    door,    clearly    visible    against 
the    gaslight,    which     still     hnrned 
bright  within,   ]H>inting,   as  Vincent 
thought,  across  the  street.    Farther 
up,    opposite    his    own    house — ah, 
there  was  no  mistaking   that   little 
throng  of  excited  spectators  looking 
up  at   the    lighted   windows.      The 
young  man  rushed  upon  them  with 
an    impulse    of    unreasoning    rage. 
"  What  are  you  doing  there  ? "   he 
shoated    hoarsely    to    the    nearest 
group.    The    bystanders    gave   way 
before     him,     half- alarmed,    half- 
ashamed,    and    slunk    off   into    the 
shadows,  only,  as  his  eyes,  sharpen- 
ed with  passion,  could  divine,  to  re- 
turn again  as  soon  as  he  was  gone. 
The  door  opened   at  the  sound  of 
his  voice.     Several   people  were  in 
the  hall,  all  in  an  excited  condition. 
Common   life,   with   it^  quiet  sum- 
monses   and     answers,     was    over. 
Wild    confusion,    agitation,    breath- 
less   expectancy,    surrounded    him. 
His  landlady  came   forward  imme- 
diately to  lament  her  own  misfor- 
tune,   and    upbraid    him   with    the 
wrong  he  had  done  her.     '*I  took 
in  the  pastor  for  a  lodger,  because 
he  was  sure  to   be  respectable  and 


steady,"  cried  the  hysterical  woman, 
^^and  this  is  vbat  he  has  brought 
upon  me  I " 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?"  said  Vincent,  looking  ronnd 
him  with  wild  fury ;  but  he  did 
not  wait  for  an  answer.  He  went 
up  to  his  rooms  to  know  the 
worst.  As  he  rushed  breathless 
upstairs,  loud  outcries  of  delirium 
reached  him.  In  his  horror  and 
anguish  he  could  not  recognise  the 
voice — was  it  his  mother  who  had 
given  away  under  the  terrible  bur- 
den ?  He  dashed  open  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room  in  which  he  had 
spent  so  many  quiet  hours.  Neither 
mother  nor  sister  were  there;  in- 
stead of  them  a  rough- featured  man 
in  a  blue  travelling  coat,  and  Tozer, 
flushed  and  argumentative,  standing 
by  the  table.  What  the  contro- 
versy was  that  was  going  on  be- 
tween them,  the  unhappy  minister 
could  not  pause  to  think.  He  went 
up  to  the  stranger,  seized  him  vio- 
lently, and  ordered  him  out  of  the 
room.  »He  did  not  understand 
the  explanation  that  followed,  nor 
Tozer's  remonstrances.  He  forced 
the  fellow  to  the  door,  only  to  be 
overpowered  there  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  deacon,  who  grasped 
hint  firmly  with  arms  lessr  passion- 
ate but  stronger  than  his  own. 
''*•  He  has  the  law  on  his  side,*^  said 
Tozer;  "it  ain't  for  nothing  he's 
here :  for  the  sake  of  them  poor 
women,  keep  quiet,  and  try  and 
come  to  yourself.  I'm  your  friend, 
Mr.  Vincent  —  I  always  was;  Tin 
not  one  as  will  desert  a  maiv  in 
trouble.  Take  time,  sir,  and  con- 
sider, and  come  to  vourself-^there 
ain't  none  but  friends  here." 


OSAPTBB  XXV. 


When  Vincent  came  to  himself, 
and  began  to  see  clearly  as  they  were, 
without  any  mists  of  excitement 
to  obscure  them,  the  true  horrors 
of  his  position,  his  mind,  driven  to 
its  last  stronghold,  rallied  convul- 
sively to  meet  the  worst.  It  was 
Sosan   who   was  raving   close   by. 


In  his  own  chair  sat  the  oflSoer  of 
justice,  with  a  warrant  in  his  hands 
lor  the  arrest  of  the  unhappy  girl ; 
and  opposite  to  himself  sat  Tozer, 
the  representative  "of  "the  connec-/ 
tion" — of  Salem — of  all  that  gave 
character  and  bread  to  the  dissent- 
ing   minister  —  fidly  aware    of  the 
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horrible  circonistances  by  which 
he  WB8  now  sarroumled.  Vincent 
recovered  himself  slowly,  and  look- 
ed bis  dreadful  positior  in  the  face  ^ 
no  concealment  was  possible  now 
—no  preserving  of  appearances, 
hard  though  the  wid6w  had  fonght 
for  it  Already  all  Oarlingford  be- 
lieved that  the  minister's  sister  was 
a  murderess — already  their  inno- 
cent honourable  name  was  held  up 
to  public  odium.  The  young  man 
raised  himself  up  from  the  sofa  on 
which  he  had  thrown  himself,  and 
faced  his  position,  collecting  all 
his  forces.  He  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  the  stranger,  and  turned 
them  upon  1  ozer.  While  all  was 
wild,  unnatural,  and  desperate — 
while  he  was  among  people  who 
knew  nothing  of  him  nor  his  ante- 
cedents, it  was  more  bearable;  but 
the  eyes  of  the  butterman  bent 
npon  him,  brought  other  aggrava- 
tiona  to  the  misery.  All  the  pro- 
prieties of  his  past  life — the  honour 
of  his  profession,  the  spotfess  re- 
putation of  his  youth — stared  upon 
him  in  horrible  contrast  out  of 
Tozer's  dull  grey  eyes.  Not  his 
sister's  danger  or  disgrace  f^lone, 
but  his  own  ruin — the  loss  of  all  his 
training,  the  shipwreck  of  his  life, 
flashed  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
minister.  This  had  to  be  faced  as 
well  as  the  darker  and  more  frightful 
wretchedness. 

"If  there's  anything  as  can  he 
done,"  said  Tozer,  "  it's  best  not  to 
lose  no  time  in  doing  of  it.  Td  speak 
to  Mr.  Brown  in  the  High  Street,  if 
I  was  you.  She's  young,  and  was 
aggravated  awful — so  the  man  tells 
me.    She  might  be  got  off." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  for  my  sister — 
she  has  nothing  to  do  with  that^'^ 
said  Vincent,  waving  his  hand  to- 
wards the  stranger.  "  She  has  suf- 
fered enough  already — we  have  all 
suffered.  But  tJjis  is  folly.  It  may 
kill  her,  hut  it  can  never  stand  exa- 
mination. I  have  been  on  the  spot, 
and  know  that." 

**If  you've  been  on  the  spot, 
mtiy\)e  you  can  tell  what  the  crowner's 
verdict  was,"  said  the  policeman,  with 
aaneer. 


Vincent  made  no  answer.  Ho 
rose  up  and  approached  Tozer, 
whose  friendly  looks  went  to  his 
heart.  '*  Must  I  endure  hiin  here?" 
said  the  poor  minister;  "because  of 
this  horrible,  false,  accursed  accusa- 
tion, nmst  I  bear  him  here?" 

"Mr.  Vincent,  sir,  you  mustn't 
swear.  I'm  as  sorry  for  you  as  a 
man  can  be;  but  you're  a  minister, 
and  you  mustn't  give  way,"-  said 
ToZfr.  "I've  been  a-trying  of  him 
if  bail  could  be  took,  but  they  say 
bail  can't  be  took  in  a  case  of  mur- 
der, and — not  meaning  to  say  no- 
thing to  vex  you — he  tells  me  as 
the  evidence  is  clear  again'  her. 
Well,  I  won't  say  no  more — to  think 
as  a  young  creature,  and  a  mi n  step's 
daughter,  and  a  mother  like  what 
she*s  got,  could  go  and  do  any- 
thing like  that,  it  ain't  what  a  man 
can  believe,  Mr.  Vincent,  whatever 
anybody  says ;  and  your  own  father, 
if  he  was  living,  couldn't  be  more 
sorry  nor  me.  But  my  advice  is, 
keep  him  here  quiet,  and  don't  let 
nothing  get  out  no  more  nor  can 
be  helped  ;  and  if  it  ain't  true, 
it'll  be  found  out  and  settled  afore 
the  young  lady's  able  to  he  moved. 
It's  a  dispensation  of  Providence 
that  she's  touk  so  bad  now.  Hear 
to  her,  poor  soul ! — but,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent," said  Toz3r,  drawing  Ijim 
close,  and  confiding  his  doubt  in  a 
whisper,  "  what  she  says  is  best  not 
to  be  listened  to,  if  you'll  take  my 
advice.  It  ain't  to  be  built  upon 
what  a  poor  creature  says  in  a 
fever,  but  them  sort  of  words  and 
scrt-echings  don't  come  out  of  no- 
tliing  but  a  troubled  mind.  She 
might  be  under  great  teni[)tation, 
and  do  it  in  a  moment  unawares. 
Well,  I'll  not  say  no  more ;  tut  my 
advice  is,  as  you  keep  the  man 
quiet  here,  and  don't  say  nothing 
about  it  as  can  be  helped.  If  it 
could  be  kept  private  from  the 
Saltm  folks,''  said  Tozer,  not  with- 
out some  anxiety  in  his  face,  "  it 
would  be  for  the  best.  Them  women 
do  make  such  a  talk  about  every- 
thing. I  wouldn't  undertake  to 
say  but  there  might  be  some  un- 
pleasantness   about    it,     Mr.    Vin- 
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oent,^  added  the  worthy  deaoon, 
looking  up  at  him  with  troubled 
eyes,  "though  how  anybody  could 
go  for  to  blame  you.  But  there's 
'  pretty  sore  to  be  some  unpleasant- 
ness, and  the  only  way  as  I  can 
see  is  just  to  put  up  with  it,  and 
stand  your  ground,  and  do  your 
duty  all  the  same.  And  I  for  one 
will  stand  by  you,  sir,"  said  Tozer, 
rising  to  his  feet  with  a  little  glow 
of  conscious  generosity  and  valour, 
and  shaking  the  hand  of  the  poor 
young  minister  with  cordial  kind- 
ness— "  I'll  stand  by  you,  sir,  for  one, 
whatever  happens;  and  we'll  tide  it 
out,  Mr.  Vincent,  that's  what  well , 
do,  sir,  if  you  can  but  hold  on." 

"Thank  you,'*  said  poor  Vincent 
moved  to  the  heart — **  thank  you.  1 
dare  not  think  how  it  is  all  to  end, 
but  thank  yiici  all  the  same  ;  I  shall 
not  forget  what  yon  say.*' 

"  And  tell  your  mother,"  con- 
tinned  Tozer,  swelling  to  a  little 
triumph  in  his  own  magnanimity — 
^^  tell  your  mother  as  I  said  ao  ;  tell 
her  as  I'll  stand  by  you  through 
thick  and  thin;  and  we'll  pull 
through,  we'll  pull  through  I"  said 
the  hutterman,  slowly  disappearing, 
with  a  face  radiant  with  conscious 
hounty  and  patronage,  through  the 
open  door. 

Vincent  had  followed  him  with 
an  instinct  of  civility  and  gratitude. 
Just  as  Tozer  withdrew,  a  fresh 
burst  of  outcry  came  from  the  sick- 
roon},  ringing  through  the  excited 
house.  The  deacon  turned  round 
half  way  down  the  stair,  held  up 
his  bauds,  listened,  and  made  a 
movement  of  wondering  pity  to- 
wards the  dosed  door  which  hid 
Sa<an,  but  did  not  keep  in  her 
cries.  The  wretched  minister  drew 
back  from  that  compessionate  ges- 
ture as  if  some  one  had  struck 
him  a  blow.  He  went  back  and 
threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  The  pity  and  the  patron- 
age^ were  the  last  drop  of  humilia- 
tion in  his  bitter  cup.  Hot  tears 
came  to  his  eyes;  and  there,  bej?ide 
him,  was  Susan's  pursuer,  watchful 
and  silent,  spying  upon  his  misery. 


It  seemed  to  him  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  bear. 

Some  time  elapsed,  however,  be- 
fore Vincent  had  the  courage  to 
nieet  his  mother.  When  those 
dreadful  outcries  sank  into  ex- 
haustion, anc^'  all  for  the  moment 
Yf8^  quiet  in  the  sick-room,  he  sent 
to  tell  her  he  had  arrived,  and  went 
to  the  dreadful  door  which  she  kept 
closed  so  jealoubly.  He  was  afraid 
to  meet  her  eye  when  she  came  to 
him,  and  noiselessly  drew  him  with- 
in. Judging  by  himself;  he  had  not 
ventured  to  think  what  his  mother's 
horror  and  despair  would  be.  But 
Mrs.  Vincent  put  her  arms  rodnd 
her  son  with  an  exclamation  of 
thanksgiving.  "Oh,  Arthur  I  thank 
God,  you  are  come.  Now  I  shall 
be  able  to  bear  it,"  cried  his  mother. 
She  cried  a  little  upon  his  breast, 
and  then  wiped  her  eyes  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  qaivering  Hps. 
"  Oh,  Arthur,  what  my  poor  darling 
must  have  come  through  I'*  said  Mr& 
Vincent  with  a  wistful  appeal  to 
him  in  her  tender  eyes.  She  said 
notliing  of  the  darker  horror.  It 
lay  upon  her  soul  a  frightful,  inar- 
ticulate shadow;  hut  in  the  mean 
lime  she  oonld  only  think  of  Sasau 
and  her  fever — that  fever  which 
afforded  a  kind  of  comfort  to  the 
mother — a  proof  that  her  child  had 
not  lost  1  er  iniiocence  lightly,  but 
that  the  shock  had  been  to  Susan  a 
horrible  convulsion,  shaking  earth 
and  heaven.  The  mother  and  son 
went  together  to  the  bedside  to 
look  at  the  unhappy  cause  of  all 
their  sorrows — site  clinging  with 
her  lender  hand  to  his  arm,  wistful 
now,  and  afraid  in  the  depths  of 
her  heart  lest  Arthur,  who  was  only 
a  man,  might  be  hard  upon  Susan 
in  her  terrible  abasement.  It  was 
more  than  a  year  since  Vincent  bad 
seen  his  sister.  Was  it  Susan? 
The  grandeur  of  the  stricken  form, 
the  features  sublimed  and  elevated^ 
the  m£\jestic  proportions  into  which  , 
this  awful  crisis  of  fate  ha^l  de- 
velope<l  the  fair-haired  girl  of  Lons- 
dale, struck  her  brother  with  un- 
speakable awe  and  pity.  Pity  and 
awe  ;    but  yet  another  feeling  min- 
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gied  in  the  wonder  with  which  he 
gazed  upon  her.  A  thrill  of  terror 
came  over  hira.  That  frightful,  tro- 
pical blaze  of  passion,  anguish,  and, 
woe,  w)  ich  harl  produced  this  sud- 
den development,  had  it  deveIo[)ed 
DO  unknown  qualities  in  Susan's 
heart?  As  she  lay  there  in  the 
mBJesty  of  unconsciousness,  she  re- 
sembled more  a  wopmn  who  could 
avenge  herself,  than  a  soft  girl,  the 
sadden  victim  of  a  bad  man.  Vin- 
cent turned  away  from  the  bed  with 
an  involuntary  shudder.  He  would 
not,  could  not,  look  at  her  a;?ain ; 
be  Kft  his  mother  to  her  unceasing 
vigil,  and  himself  went  to  his  own 
room,  to  try  if  rest  were  potssible. 
Rest,    with    his    sister    accused    of 


murder,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
justice — with  that  ^rnde  sentinel  of 
the  law  watching  lest  his  prisoner 
should  escape  him,  making  an  im- 
promptu couch  of  Vincent's  sofa — 
with  Susan  herself  so  strangely 
changed,  turned  to  anoth^  creature, 
suggesting  to  her  brother's  mind 
awful  involuntary  visions  of  pas- 
sionate self-defence,  self-horror,  re- 
venge, at  the  sujxgestion  of  which 
his  very  heart  failed  within  him, — 
but  weariness  is  omnipotent  with 
youth.  He  did  sleep  by  snatches, 
in  utter  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
— slept  long  enough  to  secure  for 
himself  the  unspeakable  torture  of 
waking  to  the  renewed  horror  of  & 
new  day. 


CHAPTEa  XXVL 


To  find  Susan's  pursuer  in  the 
parlour  when  he  entered  it  next 
nuiniinp — to  see  this  man  seated 
at  breakfast,  in  horrible  coqfiposure 
Mfl  cheerful  nes'',  within  hearing 
of  his  sister's  ravings,  was  almost 
more  than  Vincent  could  bear.  He 
had  to  subdue  himself  by  every  ar- 
gument of  necessity  Insfore  he  could 
bring  bis  mind  to  tolerate  the  pre- 
sence of  the  man  who,  after  all,  was 
compassionate  enouj^h,  and  as  un- 
obtrusive as  a  man  could  be,  whose 
presence  alone  was  the  most  un- 
bearable of  all  intrusions.  The 
mini-ittr  w&<«ted  nr>  time  in  that  de- 
8ecraie<l  room.  When  he  had  seen 
Ms  mother,  who  whispered  to  him 
accounts  of  Susan\s  illness  which 
his  hrain  was  too  much  excited  to 
take  in,  he  went  away  imnio'liately" 
to  the  railway,  and  hastened  to 
town,  wBere  he  wt-nt  to  consult  a 
lawyer,  and  to  secure  the  attention 
of  the  detective  police,  in  whose 
miracles  of  Jrkill  he  had,  like  other 
inexj>erienced  people,  the  most  per- 
fect e*)iifidence,  to  Mrs.  Hilyard  and 
his  own  suspicions.  Vinct-nt  was 
not  nob-— all  that  he  had  in  the 
world  would  scarcely  be  enough  to 
retain  a  fit  defender  for  his  un- 
happy sister,  if  she  had  to  undergo 
that  Irightful  ordeal.    Would  it  not 


be  better  if  she  died,  and  escaped 
that  last  crowning  misery  ?  He  took 
up  the  papers  as  the  thought  entered 
his  mind,  while  he  was  still  wait- 
ing in  the  lawyer's  office.  There 
he  found  the  whole  terrible  tale 
made  into  a  romance  of  real  life, 
with  details  which  made  'him  half 
mad.  As  he  stood  wiping  the 
heavy  dew  from  his  forehead,  al- 
most frantic  with  rage  and  despair, 
the  quick  eye  of  his  misery  caught 
a  couple  of  clerks  in  another  corner 
of  the  office,  over  another  news- 
paper, full  of  lively  interest  and 
excitement.  It  was  Snsan's  story 
that  interested  tliem;  the  compiler 
of  it  had  heightened  with  romantic 
details  those  hi<le()us  bare  facts 
which  had  changetl  all  his  life,  and 
made  the  entire  world  a  chaos  t6 
Vincent;  and  all  over  the  coitntry, 
by  this  time,  news[)aper  readers  were 
waking  up  into  excitement  about 
this  new  case  of  love,  revenge,  and 
crime.  The  minisitr  dashed  the 
pajjer  fn^m  his  hands,  and  trod  on 
it  with  an  insane  ini[>uise; — ^not 
enough  to  be  rent  asunder  in  heart 
and  life — not  enough  to  have  every 
hope  quenched  out  of  his  fir- 
mament, and  every  possibility  of 
honour  or  happiness  extinguished 
from  his  existence;     but  the  whole 
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pnblio  of  England  most  be  atnnsed 
with  his  agonies,  and  find  the  ex- 
citement of  a  romance  in  the  worse 
than  ruin  which  was  overwhelni- 
ing  his  humble  house.  To  go  to  • 
the  cool  lawyer  just  then,  to  subdue 
the  fever  ^f  powerless  resentment 
against  the  world,  and  rebellion 
against  his  own  fate,  and  to  enter 
into  all  the  particulars  of  his  busi- 
ness with  sufficient  calitiness  to  be 
understood,  was  a  hard  matter ;  bnt 
perhaps  it  was  well  for  Vincent 
that  he  had  to  do  it.  To  be  obliged 
to  talk  of  this  frightful  tragedy  as 
a  matter  of  business,  was  good  for 
him ;  it  brought  him  down  to  ne- 
cessary fact,  and  calmed  the  pas- 
sion which  had  almost  overmas- 
tered his  powers.  When  he  had 
secured  the  service  of  the  solicitor 
who  would  manage  Susan's  cas^  if 
it  must  oomo  to  that,  and  described 
Mrs.  Hilyard,  her  appearance  at  the 
railway,  the  disappearance  of  the 
girl  of  whom  he  knew  her  to  be  in 
searcli,  and  all  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances involved,  to  the  keen  detec 
tive,  who  was  to  set  out  upon  the 
track  instantly,  the  Nonconformist 
returned  to  Carlingford  with  a  mind 
somewhat  oa'med  out  of  its  first 
horror.  The  story  did  not  convuUe 
the  nerves  of  the  crfhn  lawyer  with 
shivers  of  wonder  or  pain ;  he  en- 
tere<l  into  it  quietly,  without  any 
particular  txf)rosiiion  of  feeling;  the 
detective    officer  was  not   shocked; 

,  — alrogether,  [this  episode  calmed 
Vincent,  and  enabled  him  to  regard 
the  whole  matter  with  less  excited 
eyes.  He  went  hack  again  by  the 
train,  deeply  de[)res«ed  and  anxious, 
but  not  so  susceptible  to  every 
glance  and   word  as  he  had  been  au 

'hour  or  two  before.  lie  tried  to 
take  a  certain  gloomy  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  now  ever\  thing 
was  known.  Fear  of  discovery 
could  no  l<)n«{er  appal  the  stricken 
household ;  and  to  meet  the  horror 
in  the  face  was  loj-s  dreadful  than 
to  feel  themselves  skulking  ynder 
a  secret  shadow  which  mi^lit  at  any 
moment  be  found  out.  He  set  his 
face  sternly,  and  looked  everybody 
full  in  the  eyes  who  looked  at  him, 


as  he  once  more  alighted  at  tbe 
familiar,  station.  He  accepted  the 
fact  that  people  were  talking  of 
him,  pitying  him,  contemplatiog 
him  with  wonder  and  fright^  as 
somehow  involved  in  an  atmosphere 
of  tragedy  and  crime.  With  this 
feeling  he  went  slowly  along  George 
Street  on  his  homeward  way,  with 
no  susceptibility  left  in  him,  so  far 
as  he  was  awa?e,  except  as  concern- 
ed this  sudden  calamity  which  had 
swallowed  up  his  life. 

When  suddenly  the  sound  of  a 
carriage  stopping  came  dully  upon 
his  ears;  he  would  not  have  noted 
or  heard  it  but  for  the  sound  that 
followed  of  some  one  calling  his 
own  name,  and  the  soft  rush  of 
footsteps  on  the  pavement;  even 
then  he  did  not  turn  round  to  see 
who  called  him.  It  was  accordingly 
with  a  thrill  of  strange  emotion— a 
strange,  sudden,  guilty  suffusion  of 
deliglit  over  all  his  tingling  frame 
and  aching  heart,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  suffering,  that  he  felt  the 
light  touch  of  Lady  Western's 
hand  first  laid  on  his  arm,  then 
softly  stealing  within  it  in  the  sud- 
den sympathy  which,  possessed  her 
as  she  looked  up  into  his  coloarless 
face.  It  was  pity  and  natural  kind- 
ness which  promf>ted  the  yonng 
Dowager  to  this  unwonted  familiar 
touch.  She  was  sorry  for  bim  to 
the  bottom  of  her  heart — ^she  wonld 
fain  have  made  him  amends  some- 
how for  the  terrible  evil  which  had 
come  upon  hfm.  With  the  natural 
impulse  of  a  woman  to  caress  or 
soothe,  or  cheat  a  man  anyhow  out 
of  that  look  of  suffering  wliich  it  is 
intolerable  to  her  to  see  on  his  face, 
Lady  Western  acted  instinctively, 
without  thinking  what  she  (lid. 
She  slid  her  beautiful  hand  into 
his  arm,  clung  to  him,  looked  up 
with  her.  lovely  appealing  fac^  and 
eyes  full  of  tears  to  the  pale  face 
of  tlie  minister,  which  that  touch 
moved  beyondf  all  expression.  If 
he  did  not  stop  and  take  her  into 
his  arms,  and  lean  liis  great  angni^^h 
upon  her  in  a  sweetness  of  relief 
unspeakable  and  measureless,  it  was 
only  because  ordinary  rule  and  cus- 
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torn  are  stronger  than  even  passion. 
He  was  as  roach  deceived  as  if  he 
bad  done  it,  the  poor  yonng  deluded 
sonl.  Oot  of  the  thonder  and 
storm,  all  at  once,  without  prelude 
or  warning,  he  thought  it  was  the 
fight  of  love  that  broke  upon  him 
all  radiant  and  glorious.  Witli  that 
he  could  brave  all,  overcome  all ; 
for  that  he  could  be  content  to 
fathom  any  depths  of  wretchedness. 
So  he  thought  as  he  looked  down 
from  tliose  sudden  heights  of  un«< 
hoped  -  for  tremulous  blessedness 
into  that  lovely  face,  and  saw  it 
trembling  with  divine  compassion 
and  tenderness.  So  he  thought,  the 
ice  breaking,  the  depths  stirring  in 
bis  own  soul.'  Hope,  deliverance, 
happiness,  a  delight  more  exquisite 
still,  that  consolation  of  love  which 
makes  anguish  itself  sweet,  breathed 
over  the  poor  young  Nonconformist 
as  that  hand  slid  witiiiu  his  arm. 
His  very  brain  grew  dizzy  with  the 
sweetness  of  relief,  the  sudden  ease 
that  |)o«sessed  his  soul. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Vincent,  my  heart  is 
breaking;  what  shall  we  do — ^what 
sball  we  do?'^  cried  Lady  Western. 
"  If  it  is  true,  I  shall  never  dare 
Epeak  to  you  again,  and  I  feel  for 
yon  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Oh, 
Mr.  Vincent,  you  don't  think  she 
did  it?  I  am  sure  she  did  not  do 
it— y^or  sister !  It  was  .bad  enough 
before,"  cried  the  lovely  creature, 
crying  without  restraint,  but  still 
holding  his  arm  and  gazing  up  into 
bis  face,  "but  now  my  heart  is 
broken.  Oh,  will  you  tell  me  what 
I  most  do?  I  will  not  go  to  hirn^ 
for  he  has  been  a  bad  man;  and  I 
dare  not  go  to  your  dear  mother  as 
I  should  like  to  go ;  and  I  feel  for 
Ton,  oh,  to  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart  r' 

*'Then  I  can  bear  it^"  said  Vin- 
cent. Though  he  -did  not  speak 
another  word,  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  the  expression  of  his  face, 
betrayed  him.  He  put  his  hand 
involuntarily  upon  the  little  hand 
that  rested  on  his  arm.  It  was  all 
60  sudden  that  his  self-command 
forsook  him.  A  smile  trembled 
upon  his  face  as  he  looked  down  at 


.her  with  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes. 
"  Then  I  can  bear  it,'*  said  the  poor 
young  minister,  overwhelmed  and 
p^^netrated  by  that  exquisite  consol- 
ation. Lady  Western  gave  a  little 
start  of  alarm  as  she  read  the  un- 
mlstaftble  meaning  in  his  face. 
She  withdrew  her  hand  hastily 
with  a  flush  of  radiant  colour  and 
downcast  look  of  fright  and  shame. 
Wtiat  had  she  done  ?  Her  confu- 
sion, her  agitation,  her  sudden  with- 
drawal, did  but  increase  the  spell. 
To  Vincent's  charmed  soul  it  seemed 
that  8he  had  betrayed  herself,  and 
that  womanly  reserve  alone  'drew 
her  back.  He  attended  her  to  her 
carriage  with  a  tender  devotion  which 
coidd  not  express  itself  in  words. 
When  he  had  put  her  itJ,  he  lingered, 
gazing  at  the  face,  now  so  trr)ubled 
and  downcast,  with  a  delicious  feel- 
ing that  he  had  a  right  to  gaze  at 
her.  "You  have  made  me  strong 
to  bear  all  things,"  he  said,  in  the 
low  tone  of  pawiion  and  secret  joy. 
In  the  depth  of  his  delusion  he  sa\^ 
no  other  meaning  but  sudden  timi- 
dity and  womanly  reticence  in  her 
confused  and  alarmed  looks.  When 
the  carriage  drove  off  he  stood 
looking  after  it  with  eyes  full  of 
dreamy  light.  Darkness  surrounded 
him  on  every  side,  darkness  more 
hideous  than  a  nightmare.  The 
poor  young  sool  believed  for  that 
delicious  moment  that  superlative 
and  ineffable,  like  his  misery,  was 
to  be  his  joy. 

Harder  thoughts  regained  the 
mastery  when  he  got  within  his  own 
house  again.  It  was  no  longt-r  the 
orderly,  calm,  well-regulated  house 
which  had  taken  in  the  minister  of 
Salem  by  way  of  adding  yet  a  finer 
touch  to  its  own  profound  respect- 
ability. Snsan^s  unhappy  presence 
pervaded  the  place.  Boxes  of  other 
lodgers  going  away  encumbered  the 
hall,  where  the  landlady  hovered 
weeping,  and  admitted  the  pastor 
sullenly  with  an  audible  sob. 
Though  he  had  now  armour  of 
light  against  all  these  petty  assaults, 
Vincent  was  not  strong  enough,  even 
in  the  fictitious  strength  given  by 
Lady  Western,    to    encounter   onoe 
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more  in  }ii8  sitting-room  tlie  odious, 
presence  of  tliat  watcher  who  sat 
there  intent  npon  his  daty,  near 
enough  to  hear  any  commotion  that 
might  arise  in  the  sick-room.  The 
man  was  seated  by  the  window  with 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  S  sight 
which  roused  Vincent  into  unrea- 
sonable exasperation.  He  went  up 
to  him  with  uncontrollable  passion. 

"  Why  must  you  stay  here  I*'  he 
cried.  "'You  know,  the  doctor  has 
assured  you,  that  she  cannot  be  re- 
moved. Do  you  think  we  could 
steal  her  away/'  said  the  excited 
young  man,  pointing  to  the  room 
from  which  poor  Susan's  voice  was 
now  and  then  audible,  "  without  all 
the  world  knowing?  Stay  outside, 
and  I  will  giVe  you  anything  in  the 
world.  Can't  yon  understand  that 
it  is  maddening' to  see  you  here! — 
and  that  I  daren't  turn  you  out  by 
force,"  said  Vincent,  involuntarily, 
with  menacing  looks,  advancing 
npon  the  alarmed  policeman,  '^for 
—for  her  sake " 

"  You're  as  safe  not  to  try  that," 
cried  the  man.  ''  I  can  soon  get 
assistance  wherever  I  am.  I'm 
sorry  for  you,  but  it  ain't  no  use 
spelling.  I  mubt  do  my  duty.  If 
yon  apply  to  the  magistrates,  they 
won't  do  you  no  good.  I've  got  to 
look  after  my  prisoner.  If  I  was 
you,  I'd  smuggle  her  away  somehow, 
ravin'  or  not  ravin';  and  I  won't 
trust  no  man's  word  where  I 
wouldn't  trust  myself.  Besides,  I 
ain't  got  no  choice — ^it's  my  duty. 
No,  sir,  I  can't  go  outside--^!  must 
stop  here." 

Vincent  stood  looking  at  his  op- 
ponent for  a  moment  with  burning 
eyes.  If  he  turned  this  man  out 
of  the  honse,  pitched  him  out  of 
the  window,  threw  him  down-stairs, 
as  impulse  suggested,  it  could  only 
give  a  momentary  relief  to  his  pas- 
sion— it  could  do  nothing  but  harm 
to  Susan  and  Susan's  cause.  He 
restrained  himself  as  best  he  could, 
half-conscious  that  it  was  the  petu- 
lance of  misery  which  moved  him. 
He  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  have .  patience  until  his  soli- 
citor had  examined  the  whole  mat- 


ter, and  nsed  every  means  that 
were  possible  to  relieve  them  of 
this  odious  watch ;  but  patience 
was  hard  when  he  found  himself  in 
actual  presence  of  the  sentinel.  As 
he  paced  about  the  room  making 
vain  efforts  at  self-restraint,  the 
man,  who  had  already  sho.wed  many 
symptoms  of  good -nature,  made  an 
effort  to  console  him. 

**You  see  the  good  news,  sir,  I 
daresay,  in  the  paper?"  he  said, 
tapping  it  with  his  hand. 

"  Good  news  I  There  is  no  good 
news  possible  to  me,"  said  Vincent. 
"It  may  be  your  duty  to  remain 
here;  but  to  insult  our  misery  will 
do  no  good  even  to  you," 

"I  don't  mean  no  offence,"  said 
the  fellow,  -with  good-tempered  tol- 
erance. "  I  mean  somethin'  as  may 
be  a  comfort  to  you,  be  as  high  as 
ybu  will.  The  gen'leman  ain't  dead, 
that's  aU.  I  see  it  in  the  paper.  It 
beat  me  how  as  I  never  heard  the 
crowner's  verdict,  nor  what  she  was 
brought  in — wilful,  or  what  else; 
but  here  it  is  clear  enough.  He 
ain't  dead  —  that's>  the  news  as  I 
wanted  you  to  know.'' 

"Not  dead!''  Vincent  put  op 
bis  hands  to  his  head  to  deaden 
out  from  his  half-stupefied  senses 
all  the  distracting  sounds  abont, 
and  to  realise,  if  he  could,  what  it 
was  he  had  just  heard.  What  was 
it  ?  Susan  in  the  next  room,  some- 
times  moaning,  sometimes  crying 
aloud,  adjuring  her  mother  to  come, 
come !  —  to  save  her  —  to  take  her 
home ;  sometimes  sighing  out  heart- 
breaking entreaties,  appeals,  remon- 
strances, incoherent  as  the  shattered 
mind  that  produced  them  ?  Not 
dead  I  who  was  not  dead  ? — his  sis- 
ter, poor  wreck  of  youth  and  hope— 
Oh,  would  to  God  she  could  but  die  I 
Not  dead  I  He  could  not  make  it 
out — ^perhaps  h6  too  bad  seen  it  in 
the  paper.  As  he  tried  to  collect 
his  thoughts  al)d  follow  out  the 
clue,  everything  seemetl  to  return  to 
him  but  this  one  thing,  whirh  was 
good  news.  Fordliam — Mrs.  Hilyard 
—the  girl  with  the  blue  veil— with 
the  thought  of  that  blue  veil,  fright- 
ful  emblem    of    aU    confusion  and 
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mlseiy,  his  mind  went  off  to  the 
8]X>t  where  he  had  last  seen  it 
lying  on  the  sordid  floor  in  the 
mean  Dover  inn ;  then  sodden 
light  broke  npon  him.  Not  dead! 
He  btrgan  to  recall  the  dreadfal 
scene  into  which  he  had  burst  when 
he  first  entered  that  house.  Tlie 
figure  on  the  bed,  the  shattered 
Lea<i,  the  spasmodic  movement 
which  he  thought  was  in  4is  own 
ejes.  Not  deaill  It  did  not  seem 
like  g(x>d  news  to  Vincent.  "The 
cursed  villain  I*'  he  said  throngh  his 
clenched  teeth.  The  earth,  then, 
was  not  rid  of  that  pitiless  wretch. 
He  did  not .  connect  it  anyhow  with 
[Miasible  relief  or  deliverance  for 
Siisan.  He  received  it  as  strange 
information,  unexpected,  and  rais- 
ing in  his  own  l)osom  all  the  resent- 
ment and  rage  which  had  been 
qoenched  hj  the  supposed  death. 
'*IIe  shall  render  me  an  account," 
>ai'I  Vincent  fiercely  to  himself. 
**yot*deadl  He  shall  answer  for 
it  to  nie.  God  help  me,  what  am  I 
sjtjing?"  When  he  looked  up,  he 
fouoU  the  eyes  of  the  officer  fixed 
a[wn  him,  watchful  and  on  the 
alert  These  words,  which  he  had 
tittered  unawares,  were  already  re- 
corded in  the  ready  memory  which 
treasured  up  every  jot  of  evidence. 
The  young  man  looked  at  him  with 
a  certain  helpless  wonder,  almost 
awe.  He  forgot  to  be  angry.  This 
{terfietual  watchfulness  began  to 
thrill  him  with  a  supers^titious 
alarm. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?"  he  asked 
in  a  low  tone! 

**  James  Daly,  at  your  servic(*— 
known  by  more  nor  one  byname  in 
our  way  of  business.  What  they 
call  a  nom  de-ger,"  said  the  man, 
in  a  propitiatory  tone.  "  Don't  be 
otejird  of  me;  what  a  genMeinan 
^VH  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  I 
don*t  take  down  again*  him  —  not 
unless  he'^  the  person  accused," 
added  Daly,  with  a  penetrating  sig- 
nificant glance.  Vincent  got  up 
hastily,  with  a  sensation  of  almost 
trembling.  He  emptied  out  of  his 
purse  with  nervous  fingers  the  two 
or  three  gold  pieces    remaining  in 


it,  and  humbly  slid  them  into  the 
hard  hxuid  of  his  strange  com- 
pan! on.  '*  Thank  yon.  I  daresay 
they  will  aoon  send  for  you  to  go 
away,"  said  Vincent.  He  h&stened 
out  of  the  room  after  he  had  done 
this.  He  went  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  own  sleeping-room, 
and  tried  to  consider  the  matter. 
Then,  as  consideration  was  impos- 
sible, he  went  to  Susan's  room  to 
see  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  he  returned ;  but  Mrs. 
Vincent  was  deaf  and  insensible  to 
everything  but  'her  child,  whose 
need  and  danger  were  too  urgent 
to  permit  more  distinct  ^  spectres, 
however  terrible,  to  be  visible  in 
her  sick-chamber.  Mary,  already 
worn  out  with  fatigue,*had  gone  to 
bed  with  a  headache,  with  the  live- 
liest conviction  in  her  mind  that 
she  had  taken  the  fever  too.  The 
widow,  who  had  lived  for  the  past 
week  as  though  she  had  no  physical 
frame  at  all,  sat  sleepless,  with  hot 
eyes  and  pallid  face,  by  her  daugh- 
ter's bed.  She  could  still  smile — 
smiles  more  heartbreaking  than 
any  outcry  of  anguish — ^and  leaned 
her  poor  head  upon  her  son,  as  he 
catne  near  to  her,  with  a  tender 
pressure  of  her  arms  and  strain  of 
absolute  dependence  which  went  to 
his  heart.  She  could  not  speak,  or 
say,  as  she  had  said  so  often,  that 
her  hoy  must  take  care  of  his  sister 
— that  Susan  had  no  one  else  to 
stand  by  her.  Leaning  upon  him 
in  an  unspeakable  appeal. of  love 
and  weakness,  smiling  on  him  with 
her  wistful  quivering  li|)S,  was  all 
the  poor  mother  could  do  now. 

All;  for  in  that  room  no  one 
could  speak.  One  voice  filled  its 
silence.  The  restless  movement  of 
the  head  on  that  pilfow,  turning  from 
side  to  side  in  search  of  the  rest 
which  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
stilled  every  other  motion.  Not 
even  fever  could  flush  the  marble 
whiteness  of  her  face.  Awfully 
alone,  in  her  mother's  anxious  pre- 
sence, with  her  brother  by  her  bed- 
side, Susan  went  on  unconscious 
through  the  wild  distracted  world 
of  her  own  thoughts — through   what 
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had  been  bor  own  tbongbts  before 
horror  and-  angaibh  cast  them  all 
astray.  Vincent  stood  aside  in 
breathless  attention  like  the  reBt, 
before  he  had  been  many  minutes 
in  the  room.  We  say  to  each  other 
bow  strange  it  is  that  no  heart 
can  ever  fully  communicate  itself  to 
another;  but  when  that  revelation 
does  take  place,  awful  is  the  spec- 
tacle. All  unawares,  in  her  dread 
abstraction,  Susan  opened  up  her 
heart. 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  they 
will  say  ?"  said  Susan ;  "  I  will  never 
see  them  again.  Unless — yes,  put 
down  h^r  veil;  she  is  pretty,  very 
pretty;  but  what  has  Herbert  to  do 
with  her  ?  He  said  it  was  me  he  want- 
ed ;  and  why  did  he  bring  me  away  if 
he  did  not  love  me  ?  Love  me  ?  and 
deceived  me,  and  told  me  lies.  Oh 
God,  oh  God,  is  it  not  Carlingford  ? 
Where  is  it?  I  am  taking  God*s 
name  in  vain.    I  was  not  thinking 

of  him;  I  was  thinking .      His 

name  is  Fordham,  Herbert  'Ford- 
ham, — do  you  hear?  What  do  you 
mean  by  Mildmay?  I  know  no 
Mildmay.  Stop  and  let  me  think. 
Herbert  —  Herbert!  Oh,    where 

are  yon — where  are  you  ?  Do  you 
think  it  never  could  bo  him,  but 
only  a  lie?  Well!  if  he  did  not 
love  me,  I  could  bear  it ;  but  why, 
why  did  he  cheat  me,  and  bring 
me  away  ?  The  door  is  locked ; 
they  will  not  let  me  get  out  Her- 
bert! was  there  never,  never  any 
Herbert  .in  the  world?  Oh,  come 
back,  even  if  you  are  only  a  dream  ! 
Locked !  If  they  would  only  kill 
me!  What  do  they  mean  to  do 
with  me?  Oh  God,  oh  God!  bat  I 
must  marry  him  if  he  says  so.  I 
must,  must  marry  him,  though  he 
has  told  me  lies.  I  must,  what- 
ever he  does.  Even  if  I  could  get 
through  the  window  and  escape; 
for  they  will  call  me  wicked.  Oh, 
mamma,  mamma!  and  Arthur  a 
minister,  and  to  brin^  disgrace  on 
him  !  But  I  am  not  disgraced.  Oh 
no,  no;  never,  never! — I  will  die 
first  —  I  will  kill  him  first.  Open 
the  door ;  oh,  open  the  door !  Let 
me  go !" 


She  struggled  up  in  one  of 
her  wilder  |>aroxysiiis.  She  had 
thrown  herself  half  out  of  bed, 
rising  up  wildly,  and  tossing  her 
arms  into  the  air,  before  her  start- 
led brother  could  rush  forward  to 
control  her.  But  as  the  voice  of 
the  unhappy  girl  rose  into  frenzy, 
some  unseen  attendants  stole  iin 
and  took  her  out  of  his  unskil/iil 
hands.  *The  sight  was  too  painfiil 
for  unaccustomed  eyes— for  ejes  of 
love,  which  ooald  scarcely  bear, 
even  for  her  own  sake,  to  see  such 
means  of  restraint  employed  upon 
Sosan.  Mrs.  Vincent  stood  by, 
uttering  unconscious  cries,  inaplor 
ing  the  two  strong  women  who  held 
her  daughter,  oh,  not  to  hurt  her, 
not  to  gnisp  her  so  tightly ;  while 
Susan  herself  beat  the  air 'in  vain, 
and  entreated,  with  passionate  eat- 
eries, to  be  set  free — to  be  let  go. 
When  she  was  again  subdaed,  and 
sank  into  the  quiet  of  ezhaastion, 
Vincent  withdrew  from  this  sad- 
dest scene  of  .all,  utterly  depressed 
and  broken-spirited.  The  wretch 
lived  who  had  wrought  this  dread 
wreck  and  ruin.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter? Within  that  room  it  gave  do 
relief,  eased  no  heart,  to  say  that  be 
was  not  dead.  Forms  more  terri6c 
still  than  those  of  law  and  public 
vengeance  —  madness  and  death, 
stood  on  either  side  of  Susan's  bed; 
till  they  had  fought  out  the  despe- 
rate quarrel,  what  matter  to  those 
most  immediately  concerned  who 
kept  watch  close  by,  or  whether  a 
greater  or  a  lesser  peijalty  lowered 
over  her  head  ?  The  minister  went 
back  to  his  own  retirement  with  an 
aching  heart,  utterly  dtgected  and 
depressed.  He  threw  himself  into 
a  chair  to  think  it  all  over,  as  he 
said  to  himself;  but  as  he  sat  there, 
hopeless  and  solitary,  his  mind 
strayed  from  Susan.  Could  any  one 
blame  him?  Who  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  have  one  sweet  spot  of 
personal  consolation  to  fly  to  in  the 
midst  of  trouble  ?  Vincent  betook 
himself  there  in  the  utter  darkness 
of  everything  around.  Once  more 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  sudden  touch 
which  took  away    half  his  burden. 
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Xo  words  could  have  spoken  to  his  able  to  resist  the  charm  of  the  ia- 
heart  like  that  fairy  hand  apon  his  describable  soluce  tie  found  there. 
ann.  He  brooded  over  it,  not  He  alone,  of  all  conctrrned,  had  that 
thiDking,  only  living  over  again  the  footbreadth  of  personal  happiuess 
moment  which  had  made  so  great  a  to  take  refuge  in  amid  the  bitter 
difference  in  the  world.  He  forgot  storm.  He  did  not  know  it  was 
Fonlham;  he  forgot  everything;  all  delusion,  self-deception,  a  woe- 
he  took  neither  reason  nor  likeli-  ful  miserable  blunder.  He  hugged 
hood  with  him  in  his  self  delusion,  it  to  his  heart  in  secret,  and  took  a 
A  sodden  rosy  mist  suffused  once  comfort  not  to  be  spoken  fnuu  the 
more  the  cruel  earth  upon  which  he  thought.  Vanity  of  vanities ;  but 
was  standing ;  whatever  came,  he  nothing  else  in  tlie  world  could  have 
bad  something  of  his  own  to  fall  stolen  with  such  fairy  balms  of  con- 
back  upon,  an  ineffable  secret  sweet-  solalion  and  strength  to  the  heart 
aess,  which  stanclied  every  wound  of  the  poor  minister.  Jt  was  not 
Wfure  it  was  made.  The  young  •  long  till  he  was  called  to  face  his 
minister,  out  of  the  very  depths  of  fate  again,  and  all  the  heavy  front 
calamity,  esdiped  into  this  garden  of  battle  set  in  array  against  him; 
of  (delights;  he  put  aside  the  iutoler-  but  it  was  with  a  feeUng  of  sweet 
able  misery  of  the  house ;  he  thrust  guilt  that  he  started  up  in  the  win- 
away  from  him  all  the  lesser  troubles  ter  twilight,  and  left  his  room  to 
which  bristled  thick  in  front  of  him  see  Tozer,  who  waited  for  him  be- 
in  the  very  name  of  Salem.  He  low.  That  room  henceforward  was 
fled  to  that  one  spot  of  joy  which  inhabited  by  the  fairy  vision.  When 
be  thought  remained  to  him  in  the  he  went  back  ,to  it.  Love,  the  con- 
middle  of  the  waste,  doubly  sweet  solatrix,  met  him  again,  stealing 
nnd  precious.  It  gave  him  strengtli  that  visionary  hand  within  his  arm. 
to  hold  out  through  his  trouble,  Blank  darkness  dwelt  all  around ; 
ivithoQt  being  overwiielmed.  Ho  here,  falsest,  fairest  mirage  of  ima- 
e^caped  to  that  delicious  resting-  gination,  palpitated  one  delicious 
[>iace  almost    against    his  will,  not  gleam  of  ll^ht. 


CHAPTER    XZVn. 

Somehow  the  heavy  week  stole  snatched  up  the  ready  pistol — 
njond  without  any .  other  fluctua-  could  it  be  true?  When  Vincent 
tioos  but  those  terrible  ones  of  went  into  that  room,  it  was  always 
Susan's  fever.  Dreadful  consola-  to  withdraw  with  a  shuddering 
tion  and  terrible  doubt  breathed  dread.  Had  she  escaped  one  horror 
forth  in  those  heartrending  re-  to  fall  into  another  yet  more  hor- 
vtlations  which  her  poor  uncon-  rible?  That  evidence  of  which, 
M:ious  soul  was  continually  pouring  with  Mrs.  Hilyard's  face  before  his 
forth.  The  unhappy  girl  showed  eyes,  he  had  been  Jialf  contemptu- 
her  heart  all  naked  and  undisguised  ous  at  Orst,  returned  u[}on  him  with 
to  the  watchers  round  her — a  heart  ever-growing  probability.  Driven 
Uwildered,  alarmed,  desperate,  to  bay,  driven  mad,  reason  and  self- 
hot  not  overwhelmed  with  guilty  control  scared- by  the  horrible  emer- 
pa.ssion.  Through  the  dreadful  g^ncy,  had  the  desperate  creature 
haw  which  enveloped  her  mind,  resorted  to  the  first  wild  expedient 
flashes  of  indignation,  bursts  of  within  her  reach  to  save  herself  at 
hope,  shone  tragical  and  fierce;  but  last?  With  this  hideous  likelihood 
she  was  not  a  disgraced  creature  growing  in  his  mind,  Vincent  had 
who  lay  there,  arguing  pitifully  to  /ace  the  Sunday,  which  came 
with  herself  what  she  must  do;  upon  him  Uke  a  new  calamity.  He. 
not  disgraced — ^but  in  an  agony  would  fain  have  withdrawn,  and, 
of  self-preservation  could  she  have  regardless    of  anything  else   which 
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might  happen,  have  sent  once  more 
for  Beecher.  To  confront  the 
people  of  Salem,  to  look  down 
upon  those  familiar  rows  of  faces, 
all  of  them  hearing  a  conscioaBness 
of  the  story  in  the  newspapers,  of 
the  inmate  who  had  possession  of 
poor  Vincent's  sitting-room,  of  his 
landlady^^  despair,  and  the  terrihle 
misfortune  which  had  hefallen  his 
family,  seemed  more  than  flesh  and 
blood'  conld  bear.  He  was  sitting 
alone  in  a  little  room  down-stairs, 
in  which  he  had  found  refuge  from 
the  dreadful  society  of  James  Daly, 
•with  a  letter  which  be  had  com- 
menced to  write  to  Beecher  before 
him,  when  Tozer,  who  was  now 
his  constant  visitor,  came  in.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  botter- 
man'a  honest  and  genuine  sym- 
pathy, but,  unfortunately,  there 
was  just  as  little  doubt  that  Tozer 
took  a  pleasure  in  managing  the 
minister's  affairs  at  this  crisis,  and 
piloting  him  through  the  troubled 
waters.  Tozer  did  all  but  neglect 
his  business  to  meet  the  emergency ; 
he  carried  matters  with  rather  a 
high  hand  in  the  meetings  of  the 
managing  committee;  he  took  ab- 
solute Control,  or  wished  to  do  so, 
of  Vincent's  proceedings.  "  We'll 
tide  it  over,  weMl  tide  it  over,"  he 
said,  rubbing  his  hands.  To  go  in, 
in  this  state 'of  mind,  secure  in  his 
own  resources  and  in  the  skill  with 
which  he  could  guide  the  wavering 
mind  of  Salem,  fluctuating  as  it 
did  between  horror  and  sympathy, 
doubtful  whether  to  take  up  the 
minister's  cause  with  zeal,  or  to 
cast  him  olf  and  disown  him,  and 
to  And  the  minister  himself  giving 
in,  deserting  his  post  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  and  making  use- 
less all  that  his  patron  was  doing 
for  him,  was  too  mlich  for  the 
deacon's  patience.  He  sat  down 
in  indignant  surprise  opposite  Vin- 
cent, and  struck  his  stick  against 
the  floor  involuntarily,  by  way  of 
emphasis  to  his  words. 

"Mr,  Vincent,  sir,  this  ain't  4he 
thing  to  do.  I  teW  you  it  ain't  the 
thing  to  do.    Salem  has  a  right  to 


expect  different,"  cried  Tozer,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  disappointment; 
"a  congregation  as  has  nev«ir  said 
a  word,  and  oflSce-bearers  as  have 
stuck  to  you  and  stood  up  for  yon 
whatever  folks  liked  to  say  I  Tm 
a  man  as  will  never  desert  my  pas- 
tor in  trouble :  but  I'd  like  to  know 
what  you  call  this,  Mr.  Vincent,  but 
a  deserting  of  me.  What's  the 
good  of  fighting  for  the  minister,  if 
be  gives  in  and  sends  for  another 
man,  and  won't  face  nothing  for 
himself?  It's  next  Sunday  as  is 
all  the  battle.  Get  that  over,  and 
•things  will  come  straight*  When 
they  see  yon  in  the  pulpit  in  your 
old  way,  and  all  things  as  they 
was,  bless  you,  they'll  get  ueed  to 
it,  and  won't  mind  the  paper  3  no 
more  nor — nor  I  do.  I  tell  you, 
sir,  it's  next  Sunday  as  is  the  battlf. 
I  don't  undertake  to  answer  for  the 
consequences,  not  if  you  gives  in, 
and  has  Mr.  Beecher  down  for  next 
Sunday.  It  ain't  the  thing  to  do, 
Mr.  Vincent;  Salem  folks  won't 
put  up  with  that.  Your  good  mo- 
ther, '  poor  thing,  wouldn't  say  no 
different.  If  you  mean  to  stay  and 
keep  things  straight  in  Carliiigford, 
you'll  go  into  that  pulpit,  and  look 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It's 
next  Sunday  as  is  the  battle." 

"Look  as* if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened I — and  why  should  I  wish 
to  stay  in  Carlingford,  or— or  any- 
where?" cried  Vincent,  in  a  fan- 
tastic outbreak  of  dejection.  But 
he  threw  down  his  pen,  and  clo^e<l 
his  blotting-book  -over  the  half- 
written  letter.  He  was  too  wretched 
to  have  much  resolution  one  way 
or  another.  To  argue  the  matttr 
was  worse  than  to  suffer  any  con- 
sequences, however  hard  they  might 
be. 

''  I  don't  deny  it's  natural  as  y(»u 
should  feel  strange,"  admitted  To- 
zer. '*  I  do  myself,  as  am  only  yoor 
friend,  Mr.  Vincent,  when  folks  are 
a-talking  in  the  shop,  and  goiu^' 
over  one  thing  and  another — what 
relation  she  is  to  the  minister,  and 
how  she  come  to  be  left  all  alone, 
and    how    a     minister's     daughter 
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know    the   likes   of 

"For  heaven's  sake,  do  more,  do 
more  P— yon  will  drive  me  mad  1 " 
cried  Vincent,  springiDg  to  his  feet. 
Tozer,  thus  suddenly  intecrupted, 
started  a  little,  and  then  changed 
the  sabject,  though  without  quite 
finding  out  how  it  was  that  he 
had  Ptartled  his  sensitive  compan- 
ion iD:o  such  sudden  impatience. 
"When  I  was  only  telling  him  the 
common  talk  t ''  as  lie  said  to  his 
wife  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
parlour.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
other  eubjects  equally  interesting. 

"If  you'll  take  my  advice  you'll 
begin  your  coorse  all  the  same,^^ 
said  Tozer;  'Mt  would  have  a  good 
effect,  that  would.  When  folks  are 
in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  a-look- 
iog  for  something,  to  come  down 
upon  them  as  before,  and  acoordin' 
to  iutimation,  would  have  a  won- 
derful effect,  3k£r. .  Vincent.  You 
take  my  word,  sir,  it  would  be  very 
telling — wonld  that  Don't  lose  no 
time,  but  begin  your  coorse  as  was 
intimated.  It^s  a  providence,  is  the 
intiination.  I  wouldn't  say  nothing 
about  what's  happened — not  plain 
out;  but  if  you  could  bring  in  a 
kind  of  an  inference  like,  nothing 
as  had  anything  to  do  with  your 
sister,  but  just  as  might  be  under- 
stood  " 

The  butterman  sat  quite  calmly 
and  at  his  ease,  but  really  anxious 
and  interested,  making  his  sober  sng- 
ges-tions.  The  unfortunate  minister, 
unable  otherwise  to  subdue  his  im- 
patience and  wretchedness,  fell  to 
walking  np  and  down  the  room,  as 
was  natural.  When  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  he  came  back  to-  the 
table  at  which  Tozer  sat  in  all  the 
pomp  of  advice  and  management! 
He  took  his  unfinished  letter  and 
tore  it  in  little  pieces,  then  stopped 
the  calm  flow  of  the  deacon's  coun- 
sel by  a  snddeo,  agitated  outburst. 

"I  will  .  preachy"  cried  the 
yoQog  man,  scattering  the  bits  of 
paper  out  of  his  hands  unawares, 
"knot  that  enough?  don't  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do—the  evil  is  sufiS- 


oient  without  that.  I  tell  you  I 
will  preach.  I  would  rather  cut  off 
my  right  hand,  if  that  would  do  as 
well.  I  am  speaking  like  a  child 
or  a  fool;  who  cares  for  my  right 
hand,  I  wonder,  or  my  life,  or  my 
senses?  No  more  of  this.  I  will 
preach-— don't  speak  of  it  again. 
It  will  not  matter  a  hundred  years 
hence,"  muttered  the  minister,  with 
that  sudden  adoption  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  recklessness  which  misery 
sometimes  plays  with.  lie  threw 
himself  into  his  chair  again,  and  co- 
vered his  face  with  his  hands.  He 
was  thinking  of  Saletn,  and  all  those 
rows  of  gazing  eyes.  He  could  see 
theui  all  in  their  pews ;  imagination, 
with  a  cruel  freak  like  a  ifiocking 
spirit,  depicting  all  the  finery  of  Mrs. 
Pigeon  and  Mrs.  Brown  u{X)n  that 
vivid  canvass.  The  minister  groaned 
at  the  thought  of  them ;  but  to  put 
it  down  on  paper,  and  record'  the 
pang  of  exasperation  and  intolerable 
wretchedness  which  was  thus  con- 
nected with  the  fine  winter  bonnets 
of  the  poulterer's  wife  and  the  dairy- 
women  would  make  a  picture  rather 
grotesque  than  terrible  t<.)  un:on- 
cerned  eyes.  It  was  dreadful  ear- 
nest to  poor  Vincent,  thinking  how 
he  should  stand  before  them  on  ^ 
that  inexorable  Sunday,  and  preach ' 
*•  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;" 
reading  all  the  while,  in  case  his 
own  mind  would  let  him  ibrget  them, 
the  vulgarest  horrors  ot  all  that  had 
happened  in  all  that  crowd  of  eyes. 

"And  you'll  find  a  great  conso- 
lation, take  my  word,  sir,  in  the 
thought  that  you're  a-doing  of  your 
duty,"  said  Tozer,  shaking  his  head 
solemnly,  *  as  he  rose  to  go  away ; 
"that's a  wonderful  consolation,  Mr. 
Vincent,  to  all  of  us ;  and  specially 
to  a  minister  that  knows  lie's  a-berv- 
ing  his  Master  and  saving  souls." 

Heaven  help  him  1  the  words  rang 
in  his  ears  like  mocking  echoes  long 
after  the  buttertuan  had  settled  into 
his  arm-chair,  and  confided  to  his 
wife  and  Phoebe  that  the  pastor 
was  a-coming  to  himself  and  tak- 
ing to  his  duties,  and  that  we'll 
tide  it  over  yet.     "  Saving  souls  I  " 
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the  words  came  back  and  back  to 
VinoentV  bewildered  mind.  They 
formed  a  measare  and  cadence  in 
their  constant  re[)etition,  haunting 
him  like  some  spiritnal  8U<^^estion 
as  he  looked  over,  with  senses  con- 
fnsed  and  dizzy,  his  little  stock  of 
sermons,  to  make  preparation  for 
the  doty  which  he  coald  not  escape. 
At  last  he  tossed  them  all  a\vay  in 
a  lieiip,  seized  his  pen,  and  poured 
forth  his  heart.  Saving  souls  !  what 
did  it  mean?  He  was  not  writing 
a  sermon.  Out  of  the  depths  of  his 
troubled  heart  poured  all  the  chaos 
of  thought  and  wonder,  which  leapt 
into  fiery  life  under  that  quickening 
touch  of  personal  misery  and  un- 
rest, lie  forgot  the  bounds  of 
orthodox  speculation — all  bounds 
save  those  of  tliat  drear  mortal  cur- 
tain of  (leatbj  on  the  other  side  of 
wlncb  that  great  question  is  solved. 
He  set  forth  the  dark  secrets  of 
life  with  exaggerated  touches  of 
his  own  passion  and  anguish.  He 
painted  out  of  his  own  aching 
fancy  a  soul  innocent,  yet  stained 
with  the  heaviest  of  niortal  crimes  : 
he  turned  his  wild  light  aside  and 
poured  it  upon  another,  foul  to  the 
core,  yet  unassailable  by  man.  Sav- 
ing boulsl — which  was  the  criminal? 
which  was  the  innocent?  A  wild 
chaos  of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  dread- 
ful human  complications,  miscon- 
ceptions, of  all  incomprehensible, 
intolerable  thoughts,  surged  round 
and  round  him  as  he  wrote.  Were 
the  words  folly  that  haunted  him 
with  such  echoes?  Oould  lie, 
and  such  as  he,  unwitting  of  half 
the  mysteries  of  life,  do  anything 
to  tliat  prodigious  work?  Could 
words  help  it — vain  syllables  of  ex- 
hortation or  appeal?  Grod  knows. 
The  end  of  it  all  was  a  confused 
recognition  of  the  One  halt -known, 
half-identified,  who,  if  any  ho[)e 
were  to  be  had,  held  that  hope  in 
his  hands.  The  preaclier,  who  had 
but  dim  acquaintance  with  that 
name,  paused  in  the  half  idiocy  of 
his  awakened  geniu.^,  to  wonder, 
like  a  child,  if  perhaps  his  simple 
mother  knew  a  little  more  of  that 


far-off  wondrous  figure — recognised 
it  wildly  by  the  confused  tights  as 
the  only  hope  in  earth  or  heaven— 
and  so  rose  up,  trembling  wicu  ex- 
citement and  exhaostioD,  to  find 
that  he  /ijad  spent  the  entire  night 
in  this^  sudden  inspiration,  and  that 
the  wintry  dawn,  cold  and  pierciag 
to  the  heart,  was  stealing  over  the 
opj)osite  roofs,  and  another  day  had 
begnn. 

That  was  the  sennon  which 
startled  half  the  population  of 
Carlingford  on  that  wonderful  San- 
day.  Salem  had  never  been  so  full 
before.  Every  irffli vidua!  of  the 
Chapel  folks  was  there  who  could 
by  any  means  come  out,  and  many 
other  curious  inhabitants,  full  of 
natural  wonder^  to  see  how  a  man 
looked,  and  what  he  would  preach 
about,  whose  sister  was  accused  of 
murder.  The  wondering  congrega- 
tion tl) rilled  like  one  soul  under 
that  touch  of  passion.  Faces  grew 
.j»ale,  long  sobs  of  emotion  burst 
here  and  there  from  the  half-terri- 
fied, excited  audience,  who  seemed 
to  see  around  them,  instetid  of  the 
everyday  familiar  world,  a  throng 
of  those  souls  whom  the  preacher 
disrobed  of  everything  but  passion 
and  consciousness  and  immortality 
Just  before  the  conclusion,  when 
he  came  to  a  sudden  pause  all 
at  once,  and  made  a  movement 
forward  as  if  to  lay  hold  of  some- 
thing he  saw,  the  effect  was  al- 
most greater  than  the  deacons  could 
approve  of  in  chapel.  One  woman 
screamed  aloud,  another  fainted, 
some  people  started  to  their  feet- 
all  waited  with  suspended  breath 
for  the  next  words,  electrified  by 
the  real  life  which  palpitated  there 
before  them,  where  lite  so  seldom  ap- 
pears, in  the  decorous  pulpit.  When 
lie  went  on  again  the  people  were 
almost  too  much  excited  to  perceive 
the  plain  ineaning  of  his  words,  if 
any  plain  meaning  had  over  been  in 
that  passionate  outcry  of  a  wounded 
and  bewildered  aool.  When  the 
services  were  over,  many  of  them 
watched  the  precipitate  ruj^h  which 
the  young  preacher  made   through 
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the  erowd  into  his  Testry.  He  could 
Dot  wait  the  disperaion  of  the  flock, 
as  was  the  oeoal  custom.  It  was  with 
a  bozz  of  excitement  Uiat  the-  congre- 
gation did  disperse  slowly,  in  groups, 
asking  each  other  hod  such  a  sermon 
ever  Wn  preached  before  in  Osriing- 
ford.  Some  shook  their  heads,  audi- 
bly expressing  their  .alarm  lest  Mr. 
Vlocent  sliould  go  too  far,  and  unset- 
tie  bis  luind;  some  pitied  and  com- 
mented on  his  looks — women  these. 
He  sent  them  all  awny  in  a  flutter  of 
excitement,  which  obliterated  all  other 
objects  of  tali  for  the  moment,  even 
bis  sifter,  and  left  himself  in  a  gloomy* 
splen|)our  of  eloquence  and  uncertain- 
ty, the  only  object  of  possible  com- 
ment until  the  fumes  of  his  wild  ora- 
tion should  have  died  away. 

''I  said  we'd  tide  it  over,"  said 
Tozer,  in  a  triumphant  whiv-<per  to  his 
wife.  ^^  That's  what  he  can  do  when 
he's  well  kep'  up  to  it,  and  put  on  his 
mettle.  The  man  as  says  he  ever 
heard  anything  as  was  finer,  or  had 
more  mind  in  it,"  adiled  the  worthy 
bntterman  to  his  fellow-deacons,  "  has 
bad  more  opportunities  nor  me ;  and 
thongh  I  say  it,  I've  heard  the  besf 
preachers  in  our  connection.  That's 
philosophical,  that  is — there  ain't  a 
man  in  the  Church  as  I  ever  heard  of 
as  oonid  match  that,  and  not  a  many 
as  comes  out  o'  'Omerton.  We're  not 
a-going  to  quarrel  with  a  pastor  as 
can  pi^ch  a  sermon  like  that,  not  be- 
canse  he*s  had  a  misfortaue  in  his 
family.  Come  into  the  vestry.  Pigeon, 
and  say  a  kind  word — as  you're  sorry, 
and  we'll  stand  by  him.  He  wants  to 
be  kep'  up,  that's  what  he  wants. 
Mind  like  that  always  does.  It  ain't 
equal  to  doing  for  itself,  like  most. 
Gome  along  with  me,  and  say  what's 
kind,  and  cheer  him  up,  as  has  exerted 
hiaself  and  d<lne  his  best." 

"  It  was  rousing  up,"  said  Pigeon, 
with  a  little  reluctance;  "even  the 
missis  didn't  go  again'  that;  but 
where  he's  weak  is  in  the  application. 
I  don't  mind  just  shaking  hands " 

"  If  We  was  all  to  go,  he  might  take 
it  kind,"  suggested  Brown,  the  dairy- 
man, who  had  little  to  say,  and  not 
mach  confidence  in  his  own  opinion ; 
and  pride  and  kindness  combined  won 


the  day.  The  deacons  who  were  in 
attendance  went  in,  in  a  body,  to  shake 
hands  with  the  pastor,  and  express 
their  sympathy,  and  congratulate  him 
on  his  sermon,  the  latter  particular 
being  an  establislied  p(»int  of  deacon's 
duty  in  every  weII-regnlMte<l  and  har- 
moniou:^  community.  They  went  in 
rathfr  pleased  with  themselves,  and 
fall  of  the  gratification  they  were 
about  to  confer.  But  the  open  door 
of  the  vestry  revealed  an  empty  room, 
with  the  pr^aoher's  black  gown  lying 
to>sed  upon  the  fl(>or,  as  if  it  had  been 
thrown  tlown  recklessly  in  his  sudden 
exit.  The  little  congratulating  pro- 
cession came  to  a  hair,  and  stared  in 
each  other's  faces.  Their  futile  good 
Intentions  flashed  into  exasperation. 
They  had  come  to  bestow  their  favour 
upon  him  to  make  hiiu  happy,  and 
heboid  he  had  fled  in  C(»nbemptuous 
haste,  without  waiting  for  their,  ap- 
proval ;  even  Tozer  felt  the  shock  of 
the  failure.  80  far  as  the  oligarchs 
of  Salem  were  concerned,  the  sermon 
might  never  have  been  preached,  and 
the  pastor  sank  deeper  than  ever  into 
the  bad  opinion  of  Mr.  Pigeon  and 
Mr.  Brown. 

lathe  mean  timeVincent  had  rushed 
from  his  pulpir,  thrown  on  his  coat, 
and  rushed  out  again  into  the  cold  mid- 
day, tingling  in  every  limb  with  the 
desperate  elibrt  of  sel  (-restraint,  which 
alone  had  enabled  him  to  preserve  the 
gravity  of  the  pulpit,  and  conclude  the 
services  with  due  steadiness  and  pro- 
priety. When  he  made  that  sudden 
pause,  it  was  not  for  nought.  EflTeot- 
ive  though  it  was,  it  was  no  trick  of 
oratory  which  cauj?lit  the  breath  #at 
his  lips,  and  tran^^fixed  him  for  the 
moment.  There,  among  the  crowded: 
pews  of  Salem,  deep  in  the  further  end 
of  the  chapel,  half  lost  in  the  tlurong 
of  listeners,  suddenly,  all  at  onc^had 
flashed  npon  him  a  face — a  face,  un- 
changed from  its  old  expression,  inteit 
as  if  no  deluge  had  descended,  no 
earthquake  fallen ;  listeninir,  as  of  old, 
with  gleaming  keen  eyes  and  close- 
shut  emphatic  mouth.  The  whole 
building  reeled  in  Vincent's  eyos,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  that  thin  head,  dark 
and  silent,  gleaming  out  in  all  its  ex- 
pressive refinement  and  intelligenoe 
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fh)m  the  oommon  faces  ronod.  How 
he  kept  still  and  went  on  was  to  bim- 
se] f  a  kind  of  miracle.  Had  she  moved 
or  left  the  place,  be  oonld  not  have 
restrained  himself.  Bat  she  did  not 
move.  He  watched  her,  even  while 
he  prayed,  with  a  profanity  of  which 
he  was  conscious  to  the  hearts  He 
watched  her  with  her  frightful  com- 
posure finding  the  hymn,  standing  up 
with  the  rest  to  sing.  When  she  dis- 
appeared, he  rushed  from  the  pulpit 
— rushed  out — pursued  her.  She  was 
not  to  he  seen  anywhere  when  he  got 
outside,  and  the  first  stream  of  the 
throng  of  dispersing  worshippers, 
which  fortunately,  however,  induced 
none  of  the  leading  people  of  Salem, 
beheld  with  amazed  eyes  the  minister 
who  darted  through  them,  and  took 
his  hurried  way  to  Back  Grove  Street 
Ooold  she  have  gone  there  ?  He  de- 
bated the  question  vainly  with  him- 
self as  he  hastened  on  the  familiar  road. 
The  door  was  open  as  of  old,  the  chil- 


dren playing  upon  the  crowded  pave- 
ment. He  new  up  the  staircase,  wLich 
creaked  under  his  hasty  foot,  and 
knocked  again  at  the  well-known  door, 
instinctively  pausing  before  it,  though 
be  had  meant  to  burst  in  and  sati^ 
himself.  Soch  a  vidence  was  unne- 
cessary— as  if  the  world  had  stood 
still,  Mrs.  Hilyard  opened  the  door  and 
stood  before  him,  w^th  ber  little  ker- 
chief on  her  head,  her  fingers  still 
marked  with  blue.  "  Mr.  Vincent," 
said  this  incomprehensible  woman, 
admitting  him  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  pointing  him*  to  a  chair  as 
«of  old,  and  regarding  him  with  the  old 
steady  look  of  half-amused  obterra- 
tion,  ^*you  have  never  oome  to  see  me 
on  a  Sunday  before.  It  Is  the  begt 
day  for  conversation  for  peo[)l6  who 
have  work  to  do.  Bit  down,  take 
breath  ;  I  have  leisare,  and  there  is 
time  now  for  everything  we  can  have 
to  say.*' 
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PRBSIDBNT  JBFFBRSON  DAVIS. 


TiTE   father    of    Jefferson    Davis, 
first  President  of    the    Confederftte 
Slates^  served   in   the   ranks  of  tlie 
Revolutionary    army    of   the    State 
of  Georgia,  and,  at  the  termination 
of  the  American  war,  took  up  his 
abode  near  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky, 
where  his  son  Jefferson  was  born  on 
the  3d  of  June  1808.     The  family 
«oon  after  removed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  th«  then  territory 
of  that  name.     Jefferson  appears  to 
have  been  educated  at  home  until  he 
attnined  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he 
was  admitted   to  Transylvania  Uni- 
vetsity  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the 
most  conBiderable  institution  of  the 
kind  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains.   At  this  seat  of  learning,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  destined  to  remain 
very  long;    for  at  the  termination 
of  his  first  year,  he  received  the  un- 
expected  but    welcome    intelligence 
that  he  haci  been  appointed  a  ca^et 
in   the  United  States  Military  Aca- 
demy, and  in  July  1824  he  found 
himself   studying  the  rudiments  of 
his  profession  at  Westpoint.     In  all 
practical    and    military  pnrsuits   he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  ruling  spirit 
by  his  classmates,   and    appears   to 
have  graduated  about  the  middle  of 
his  filim  in  1828,  when  he  was  bre- 
vetteil  second-lieutenant  in   the  re- 
gular army.     In  this  grade  he  served 
as  an  infantry  and  staff  officer  upon 
the   ilRrthem-  frontier    until    1883. 
About  that  Hme    the    Government 
were  engaged  in  putting  an  end  to 
what  was  called  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
After  the  termination  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war,   Lieutenant   Davis  was 
transferreil  to  thb  western   frontier, 
where  he  Joined  the  first  expedition 
that  was    undertaken    against    the 
Camanchees    and    Pawnees,    Indian 
tribes,  of  which  Mr.  Oatlin  gives  an 
interesting  account,   and  who  wer^ 
then  occupying  the    territory    near 
the  Red  River,   a  tributary  of   the 
great  Mississippi. 

In   this   expedition    these    tribes 
were  attacked  and  reduced  to  obe- 


dience to  the  United  States.  Daring 
the  campaign  Lieutenant  Davis  was 
constantly  exposed  to  fatiguing  and 
har&ssing  duties;  nor  was  he  free 
from  domestic  affliction.  In  the 
year  1835  he  had  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  General  Taylor,  late  President 
of  the  United  States;  but  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  Mr.  Davis  liad 
the  misfortune  to  lufie  his  wite: 
At  this  time  peace  reigned  over  the 
whole  continent,  and  seeing,  in  the 
tranquil  condition  of  the  country, 
no  pro3[>ect  of  active  service  or  dis- 
tinction, he  preferred  resigning  hiw 
commission  to  remaining  in  inac- 
tivity 4n  the  army.  Accordingly,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1836,  he 
returned  to  t!ie  home  of  his  boy- 
hood on  the  Missisvsippi,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  estate,  which  joined  that  of  his 
elder  and  "  only  brother,  Joseph,  a 
gentleman  of  refined  tastes  and  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  one  of  the  many 
instances  to  be  met  with  in  America, 
of  persons  of  considerable  attain- 
ments who  prefer  the  shade  of  do- 
mestic life  to  the  stormy  career  of 
politics. 

In  the  well-stocked  library  of  his 
brother,  Jefferson  Davis  had  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  natural 
love  of  literature,  and  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  political  science, 
which  enabled  hjm  afterwards  to 
take  a  leading  place  amongst  tlie 
distinguished  statesmen  of  the 
Union.  In  his  elder  brother  he 
possessed  a  powerful  and  valuable 
adviser,  whose  calm  judgment,  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  close  obser- 
vation of  facts,  often  induced  puli- 
ticians  to  seek  his  opinion  upon 
questions  of  importance.  Thus  the 
ex-lieutenant  was  educated  for  civil 
life  under  the  auspices  of  a  brother 
about  twenty  years  his  senior,  to 
whom  he  looked  up  with  almost 
filial  regard.  Shortly  after  this  he 
again  became  a  husband,  having 
'  married  Miss  Howell  of  New  Or- 
leans^  who  continues  to  share  the 
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anxieties  of  him  upon  whom  the 
hopes  of  the  Sontliern  Confederacy 
are  chiefly  fixed.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  for  some  years  after  his 
first  term  of  military  service,  he  pre- 
ferred the  quiet  and  domestic  happi- 
ness of  his  plantation  to  mixing  in 
puhlic  affairs. 

But  in  1844  he  was  induced  to 
stand  as  one  of  the  two  democratic 
candidates  for  the  electorship  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  previous  to  the 
presidential  election,  in  which  Mr. 
Clay  was  the  representative  of  the 
Whip,  and  l?r.  Polk  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Mr.  Davis  made  a 
most  successful  d&mt  as  a  public 
speaker  during  the  first  days  of  the 
contest,  and,  in  traversing  the  State, 
delivered  a  number  of  addresses,  and 
met  amongst  his  opponents  some  of 
the  most  experienced  politicians  in 
the  State.  Before  the  election  ter- 
minated, he  succeeded  in  winning 
for  himself  a  liigh  reputation  as  a  de- 
bater and  orator,  and  was  trium- 
phantly chosen  elector. 

The  high  opinion  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  had  then  formed  of  him, 
induced  them  to  insist  upon  his 
representing  their  district  in  Con- 
gress ;  and  in  the  beginoing  of  the 
session  of  1845,  he  entertfd  that 
body,  not  wholly  unknown  to  fanie 
like  most  of  its  new  members,  but 
bearing  a  character  of  which  great 
expectations  had  already  been 
formed.  He  did  not  take  part  in 
debate  for  some  months,  attentive- 
ly applving  himself  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  those  topics  which  were 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  nation.  At  last,  when  he  "  took 
the  floor,*'  it  is  stated  that  ex-Presi- 
dent John  Quindily  Adams,  a  mem- 
ber opposed  to^  him  in  politics, 
crossed  the  chamber  and  took  a 
seat  near  him  until  the  speech  was 
concluded,  when  Mr.  Adams  re- 
turned and  remarked  to  his  friends 
around  him,  "  Mr.  Davis  is  a  remark- 
able man,  a  very  remarkable  man, 
gentlemen ;  he  will  make  his  mark, 
mind  me." 

In   May  1846  the  United  States 


declared  war  against  Mexico,  and 
the  citizen-soldiers  of  the  1st  Regi- 
ment of  Mississippi  Yolunteera, 
which  had  been  raised  to  reinforce 
General  Taylor,  unanimously  chose 
Mr.  Davis  as  their  oolond.  Al- 
though this  distinction  was  onso- 
licit^  by  him,  and  was  conferred 
upon  him  when  he  was  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  regiment,  h« 
promptly  conformed  to  the  desire 
of  his  military  admirers,  and,  re- 
signing his  seat  in  Congress,  joined 
his  comrades,  then  at  New  Orleans 
on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war. 
The  army  was  formed  into  two 
main  divisions — one  imme<liately 
under  General  Taj  lor,  which  oper- 
ated along  the  Texas  frontier;  and 
the  other  in  the  south,  under  Gen- 
eral Scott,  which  finally  took  pos- 
session of  the  capital.  Colooel 
Davis  was  ordered  to  join  the 
northern  division,  and  had  not  long 
been  there  before,  at  the  battle  of 
Monterey,  on  the  16tli  of  September 
1846,  he  completely  ju8tifi*;d  the 
choice  his  regiment  had  made  in 
electing  him. 

The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was 
fought  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary 1847,  and  was  claimed  by 
both  sides  as  a  victory.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  the  combatants  is  be- 
yond doubt ;  the  Mexicans  losing 
nearly  4000  men,  and  boastiug,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  trophies  of 
war  were  theirs.  Colonel  Davis 
was  thus  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs despatch :— "  The 
Mississippi  Riflemen  under  Colo- 
nel Davis  were  highly  conspiouoos 
for  their  gallantry  and  steadiness, 
and  sustained  throughout  the  en- 
gagement the  reputation  of  vete- 
ran troops.  Brought  into  action 
against  an  enonnously  superior 
force,  they  maintained  themselves 
for  a  long  time  unsupported,  and 
with  heavy  loss,  and  held  an  im- 
portant post  in  the  field  until  reiu- 
^rced.  Colonel  Davis,  although  se- 
verely wounded,  remained  in  the 
saddle  until  the  close  of  the  action. 
Ilis  distinguished  coolness  and  gal- 
lantry at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
on   this    day    entitle    him    to   the 
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pMticnlar  notice  of  the  Ck)vern- 
ment." 

The  President  Immefliately  con- 
feireil  upon  him  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general— an  honocr  which  was 
declined  on  the  gronnd  that  the 
President  had  not  the  power  of 
giving  rank  to  officers  of  the  State 
troops.  In  the  antamn  of  this 
year,  when  the  war  was  bronght 
to  a  conclnsion,  he  marched  the 
remnant  of  his  gallant  regiment, 
then  greatly  reduced  in  numbers, 
hack  again  to  Mississippi,  amidst 
the  ovations  of  those  who  crowded 
to  the  route  to  welcome  the  men  and 
applaud  the  commander. 

Mr.  DaFts  again  sooght  the  retire- 
ment of  bis  plantation,  with  the 
▼iew  of  recruiting  his  constitution, 
and  of  recoFering  from  the  effects 
of  tlie  severe  wounds  which  he  had 
received  at  Bnena  Vista.  A  few 
months  subseqoentlj,  the  Governor 
<ii  Mississippi  appointed  him  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  which  had  occurred 
during  the  recess;  and  when  the 
State  Legislature  assembled,  he  was 
forthwith  unanimously  elected  for 
the  terra  of  six  years. 

He  immediately  took  such  a  high 
position  in  that  body  as  a  defender 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South,  that  he  was  frequently 
brought  into  contact  with  Webster 
ind  Clay,  the  leaders  of  the  old* 
Whig  party.  Mr.  Davis,  on  these 
occa<9ionfl,  grappled  his  opponents 
with  great  power  and  effect,  taking 
as  ilia  guide  the  protest  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  made,  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  against  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  which  were  enacted 
during  the  presidency  of  the  elder 
AdaiiiJ*.  ''  One  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities," said  he,  "which  could 
befall  the  States,  would  be  separa- 
tion, but  not  the  greatest — consolida- 
tion would  be  a  still  greater." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  for  some  time 
bad  been  the  leader  of  the  StatA 
Righta  party,  died  in  1850.  Gifted 
with  a  oaltivated  mind,  a  fervid 
style  of  speaking,  an  earnest  love 
for  the  const! tation  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  adopted,  he  was  en- 


gaged to  the  last  in  urging  argu- 
ments and  using  his  inflaetiee 
against  what  he  considered  the  en- 
croachments which  the  North  had, 
from  time  to  time,  made  upon  its 
provisions.  His  last  speech  in 'the 
Senate  was  delivered  five  or  six 
weeks  befure  his  death.  A  mortal 
illness  was  then  upon  him ;  and 
fearing  that  he  would  be  nnequal 
to  the  ta«k  of  speaking  for  any 
length  of  time,  he  sought  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Honse,  and  request- 
ed his  friend  Mr.  Mason  to  read  ^is 
address.  The  subject  nnder  discus- 
sion related  to  the  celebrated  Com- 
promise measure  of  1850. 

A  bill  for  the  organization  of  the 
territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
fugitive  slaves,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  boundary-line  of  Texas,  a  bill 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  of 
Col  umbia-r- were  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Clay  profjosed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  thirteen,  to  which 
should  be  referred  all  bills  affect- 
ing the  question  of  slavery.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Clay,  as  chairman 
of  this  committee,  presented  these 
various  bills,  with  modifications,  in 
one  measure  td  the  House,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  induce  that  body 
to  accept  it  as  a  whole.  This  was 
called  the  Cmnibus  Bill.  Subse- 
quently it  was  again  divided  by  the 
Senate  into  different  bills.  A  vote 
was  taken  on  each,  and  each  was 
passed  independently. 

Durinjr  Mr.  Calhoun's  illneas,  a* 
distinguished  senator,  who  pos- 
sessed his  entire  confidence,  one 
day  went  to  visit  him.  In  .speak- 
ing of  the  above  mea«»nre8,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn said  :  —  "I  shnll  probably 
never  again  be  in  the  Senate;  my 
day  is  gone  by ;  but  if  the  gentle- 
men who  have  charge  of  these  ques- 
tions think  that  they  will  be  able, 
as  loyal  men,  to  adjust  them  by 
compromise,  I  fear  they  are  mis- 
taken. The  seeds,  sir,  of  dissolu- 
tion have  been  sown,  and  must 
bear  their  fruit.  The  two  sections 
can  no  longer  live  under  a  common 
govern  men  r.  I  think  I  can  see 
dearly  within  what  time  the  separa- 
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tion  will  take  place,  and  fix  it  at 
♦wtlve  years  —  three  preeidential 
terms.  My  jadgment  is  clear  on 
that  subject,  but  I  am  not  so  dear  as 
to  Jhow  it  will  take  place ;  bnt  think 
tbail  the  greatest  probability  is  that 
tbe  Government  will  explode  doring 
a  Presidential  election." 

It  was  nevei;  for  a  moment  in 
doabt  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
;Mr.  Calhonn  should  fall.  Senator 
Davis,  opposed  by  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Cass,  denounced  tbe  Omnibus 
Bill  from  the  first  as  utterly  at  war 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
•  and  altogether  subversive  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  South;  declaring- that 
be  preferred  the  total  separation  of 
the  State  he  represented  to  her  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  makeshift.  He 
saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  hollow 
truce,  in  which  the  North  would 
gain  tiie  whole  advantage.  But  his 
arguments  were  unavailing,  and  the 
different  bills  were  passed  by  large 
mi^jorities. 

The  vote  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  the 
active  part  he  took  upon  this  ques- 
tion, gave  considerable  power  to 
the  Union  party  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  The  election  of  Gov- 
ernor was  to  V)e  held  in  November 
1851.  The  States  Rights  party  at 
first  put  up  tbe  late  General  Quitman, 
who  retired  from  the  contest  shortly 
before  the  election.  An  appeal  was 
then  made  to  Senat<>r  Davis  to  re- 
sign his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  take 
the  fiehl.  lie  did  so,  and  was  de- 
tfeated  by  a  meagre  majority  by  Mr. 
Foote,  his  former  colleague.  But  it 
would  seem,  indeed,  from  what  took 
place  in  the  following  year,  that 
he  would  have  been  elected  Gov- 
ernor if  he  had  been  earlier  in  the 
field,  or,  that  his  fellow-cittzens 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  made 
a  mist  alee  in  not  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Executive;  for  at  the 
Presi<lential  election  in  1852  he  had 
so  easy  a  triumph  that  his  opponents 
never  after  recovered  their  position 
as  a  party  in  the .  State.  It  was 
mainly  through  liis  exertions  that 
his  State  cast  her  vote  for  Gene- 
ral Pierce  by  many  thousands,  se- 
curing an  easy  victory  for  Demo- 


cratic and  State  Rights  principles 
against  the  Whig  party  represented 
by  General  Scott.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  inauguration  of  the  new 
President,  Colonel  Davis  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment He  accepted  tbe  po^t,  aod 
immediately  repaired  to  Washington 
to  assume  the  duties  attendant  upon 
it. 

The  second- lieutenant  of  1829  was 
now  the  Secretary  of  War  of  1858, 
having  been  in  the  mean  time  Ee- 
presentative  and  Senator  in  Con- 
gress. He  bronght  therefore  to  bis 
office  high  qualifications  both  of  a 
civil  and  military  character.  Ilia 
early  edncation,  his  experience  in 
the  field,  both  in  subordinate  posi- 
tions and  in  command,  made  him 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
those  matters  of  detidl  which  affect 
the  wellbeing  of  the  soldier;  while 
the  active  part  which  he  had 
taken,  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  tbe  Senate,  on 
military  affairs,  familiarised  him 
with  the  pro(>er  requirements  and 
adminit^t ration  of  the  War  Office. 
At  tbe  time  of  Mr.  Davis's  appoint- 
ment, the  department  over  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  preside  re- 
quired a  firm,  vigorous,  and  clear 
understanding.  Acting,  as  be  in- 
variably did,  from  honest  convic- 
tions, he  may  have  incurred  the 
anathemas  of  tbe  grumblers  and 
drones  of  the  army,  in  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  arouse  a  spirit  of 
activity  and  zeal,  but  no  voice  was 
ever  heard  to  assail  him  on  tbe 
ground  of  seli-interest  or  of  private 
advantage. 

The  commissariat  of  the  depart- 
ment during  his  administration 
was  entirely  remodelled,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  supply  the  snaallest 
f)09ts  with  regularity,  which  were 
often  situated  in  isolated  spots 
scattered  over  this  va:?t  continent, 
sometimes  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  a  railroad  or  navigable  stream. 
During  the  second  year  of  his  ad* 
ministration  he  increased  the  re- 
gular army  by  four  regiments.  He 
improved  the  light  infantry  and 
rifle  system  of  tac^cs,  and  favoured 
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the  nuuiDfactnre  of  rifled  moskets 
and  pistols,  and  oansed  extensive 
expeditions  to  be  made  in  tbe  west- 
em  part  of  the  ooDtioent  for  scien- 
tifiCf  military,  aod  railroad  porposes. 
It  was  alsc)  by  his  advice  that  coin- 
miaBions  were  given  to  Colonel  De- 
Ufield,  MDJor  Mordecai,  and  Captain 
M'Clellan,  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon 
the  operations  before  Sebajstopol. 
The  determination  with  which  Mr. 
Davis  carried  out  his  measures  may 
be  jadged  of  from  the  mode  in 
which  he  dealt  with  a  "difficulty," 
upon  an  occasion  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  stop  tbe  supplies  in  conse- 
quence of  cer^in  acts  of  Govern' 
ment.  The  men  who  led  what  was 
called  this  factious  movement,  were 
repreeentativea  of  those  districts 
where  largi  Government  works  were 
carried  on.  Mr.  Davis  gave  direc- 
tions that  operations  should  b^  sus- 
pended in  these  places,  thus  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  hundreds  of 
workmen,  who  soon  brought  their 
influence  to  bear  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  sums  were  furth- 
witli  provided,  to  the  -chagrin  of 
those  who  vere  disposed  to  with- 
hold them.  We  cite  this  incident 
to  show  the  strong  will  which  char- 
acterises Mr.  Davis,  but  are  far 
fiom  wishing  to  justify  such  a  mode 
of  carrying  on  a  Government.  The 
fact  that  it  took  place  is  only  one 
mt>re  example  of  the  power  to  op- 
press which  democratic  institutions 
give  to  miDi»ter& 

President  Pierce  was  a  well-inten- 
tioned patriotic  man.  He  possessed 
many  qualities  of  heart  which  en- 
deared him  to  his  subordinates  in 
office;  and  if  he  had  one  great 
fault  it  was  that  he  hesitated  to  do 
right  because  he  feared  to  do  wrong. 
In  this  regard  Secretary  Davis  was 
his  very  opposite.  Ipor  the  most  part 
their  distingufsbing  characteristics 
were  directly  ant^onistic.  Their 
relations,  notwithstanding,  were  al- 
ways cordial.  The  Secretary  ad- 
mirtd  the  President  for  his  benevo- 
lence of  disposition.  The  President 
admired  tbe  Secretary  fur  his  un- 
bentiing    devotion    to    houest    pur- 


pose. Often  did  a  touching  state* 
ment  of  a  mother  and  daughter  or 
sister,  backed  by  that  of  a  member 
of  Congress,  influence  the  President 
to  hasten  to  the  War  Department 
on  behalf  of  the  representations  of 
these  fair  applicants,  and  often 
did  they  return  unsuccessful.  In 
cases  presented  fi^r  his  oonsideri- 
ation  Secretary  Davis  never  acted 
without  patient  examination,  but 
when  he  did  act  his  decision  was  ir- 
revocable. The  correct  conclusions 
at  whid)  he  arrived  in  deliberating 
upon  the  subjects  which  came  befoi« 
him,  together  with  the  promptitude 
of  his  opinions  and  his  unswerving 
firmness,  rendered  him,  before  the 
first  six  months  of  his  secretaryship 
had  elapsed,  the  master  spirit  of  the 
Cabinet.  Permitting  no  interfer- 
ence, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
afiaira  of  his  own  department,  he, 
as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  -did 
not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  his 
colleagues.  While,  therefore,  he  did 
not  control  the  general  policy  of  the 
Adniinistration,  the  Administration 
exercise<l  no  control  over  his  depart^ 
ment  In  executive  council  his  voice 
was  always  impressive,  but  it  was 
not  always  overpowering,  llence 
he  cannot  be  considered  responsible 
for  all  tbe  acts  of  tbe  Administration 
with  which  he  was  officially  con- 
nected. It  was,  however,  enough 
for  him  that  he  had  conducted  his 
own  department  with  acknowledged 
ability,  imparting  to  the  army  a 
great  deal  of  his  own  determination 
and  spirit.  Some  months  before 
the  expiration  of  the  presidential 
term  of  General  Pierce,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Mississippi  had  again  elected 
him  to  the  United  States  Senate  tor 
a  period  of  six  years,  to  enter  u\)OH 
his  duties  the  day  of  his  leaving 
the  War  Department.  At  mid-dny, 
therefore,  on  the  4th  of  March  1857, 
he  stepped  from  that  department  into 
tbe  Senate  Chamber. 

What  a  change  had  there  taken 
place  since  he  left  his  seat  six  years 
before  I  His  great  political  adver- 
saries were  gone.  The  impassioned 
eloquence  of  Clay  had  been  hushed 
for  ever.      The  solenm  accent  and 
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logical  argument  of  Webster  were 
never  more  to  be  heard  upon 
earth.  Little  cleinagogoes,  with 
little  name?,  had,  in  the  interval, 
found  their  way  into  the  Senate. 
This  deplorable  retrogression  afford- 
ed to  an  ot>9erving  patriot  nielan> 
oholy  evidences  that  the  Gtivemment 
of  the  Union  .was  degenerating; 
that,  in  faor^  it  had  entered  the  first 
pba^iu  of  practical  decadence.  Dog- 
mas, conflicting  directly  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  had 
been  employed  to  make  woald-be 
grave  senate rs  out  of  fourth  and 
fifth  rate  taproom  politicians.  Hope- 
less as  might  seem  the  effort,  dis- 
couraging as  were  all  the  signs  of 
the  time:^,  Senator  Davis  went  to 
work  witii  his  Ubual  resolution  and 
energy,  to  endeavour  to  seenre  a 
new  lease  for  constitutional  union, 
and  to  preserve,  in  this  manner,  for 
the"  benefit  of  after  generations,  the 
commonwealth  of  the  American  Re- . 
public.  The  Federal  system,  while 
administered  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  had  its  origin — viz.,  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  operating  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  all,  and  all 
operttting  for  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  each  (as  waa  the  case  under 
the  Presidencies  of  Washington, 
Jeffer^son,  Madison,  and  Monroe) — 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  South,  and 
Senator  Davis  was  one  of  its  raost 
faithful  supporters.  In  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power  the  sovereign 
States  created  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  a  government  of  trusU 
merely.  Unscrupulous  politicians 
converted  it  into  a  government  of 
uses.  That  which  they  deemed  ex- 
pedient they  deemed  just.  En- 
croacliment  succeeded  encroachment 
in  rapid  snccession.  The  Fe<lerali8ts 
of  the  North  desired  strength  in 
Congress,  in  order  that  they  might 
virtually  oousunimate  consolidation, 
.and  thereby  force  tlie  South  to  be- 
come their  vassal.  It  wtis  avow- 
edly for  tlie  purpose  of  disturbing 
the  sectional  equilibrium  that  the 
Missouri  Kestriciion  was  conceived 
— a  restriction  that  was  not  only 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but 
also  of  th^  treaty  by  which  Loui- 


siana was  acquired.  That  equili- 
brium, so  essential  to  peaceful  and 
prosperous  intercourse,  was  adverse 
to  the  nlterijr  aims  of  the  North. 
These  were  chiefly  the  exclusion  of 
all  foreign  merchandise  which  cod- 
fiicted  with  domestic  manufactures 
from  the  Southern  nmrkets,  and  the 
transport  of  Southern  products  to 
foreign  counties.  The  former  was 
wellnigh  accomplished  by  the  tariff 
of  1828  and  1842;  the  latter,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  effected  by  legislation, 
was  carried  out  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  prohibited  any  citizen 
from  becoming  the  owner  of  a  for- 
eign-built bottom. 

The  same  party,  Vnt  under  vari- 
ous names,  has,  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  elder  Adams,  shown  a  total 
disregard  to  the  written  Constitu- 
tion. It  has  increased^  in  jwwer, 
vigour,  and  ferocity  from  year  to 
year,  and,  under  the  title  of  Repnb- 
licnn,  has  fonght  the  battle  which 
has  rent  the  Union  in  sunder. 

Senator  Davis  was  seldom  absent 
from  a  sitting  of  the  Senate,  fnim 
the  4th  of  March,  until  after  his  State 
had  met  In  convention  and  had 
seceded  from  the  Union,  in  Janoary 
1861.  Session  after  sessiun  hisi  voice 
was  raised  in  support  of  the  system 
of  the  Central  Government,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  established 
by  the  statesmen  of  1787.  Bat 
tmanswerable  as  were  his  arga- 
ment%  solemn  as  were  his  eli^quent 
appeals,  they  were  in  vain.  From 
his  last  great  speech  we  make  a  few 
extracts: — 

"We  do  not  desire  theae things.  We 
seek  not  the  injury  of  any  one.  We 
seek  not  to  disturb  your  prosperity. 
A¥e  at  least,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
looked  to  our  agricultural  labour  as 
that  to  which  we  prefer  to  adhere.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  diversity  of  tiie  occu- 
pations of  the  States,  the  buud  of  the 
Union.  We  have  rejoiced  in  your  pros- 
perity. We  have  sent  you  our  staples, 
and  purchased  your  manufactured  arti- 
cles. We  have  Ui-ed  your  ships  I'or  the 
purpose  of  trHnsport  and  navigation. 
We  have  gloried  in  the  extensiou  of 
American  commerce  everywhere;  have 
felt  proud  asyourselves  in  every  achieve- 
ment you  made  in  art;  on  every  eea 
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that  j<ra  earried  yonr  flai^,  in  regions 
to  vhich  it  had  hitherto  not  been  borne ; 
and,  if  we  mu«(  leave  yon.  we  can  leave 
you  still  with  the  goodwill  which  would 
prefer  that  3'our  proep«rity  should  con- 
tinue. If  we  must  part,  I  any,  we  can 
put  our  relations  upon  that  basis  which 
will  give  you  the  auvantflge  of  a  favour-  . 
ed  trade  wiih  us,  and  stilt  made  the  in- 
tercourse mutually  beneficial  to  each 
other.  If  you  will  not,  then  it  is  an 
issue  from  which  we  will  not  shrink: 
for  between  oppression  and  freedom, 
between  the  maintenance  of  right  and 
submission  to  powt^r,  we  will  invoke  the 
God  of  Battles,  and  meet  our  fate,  what- 
ever it  may  be.'* 

On  the  4th  day  of  February  seyen 
of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  late 
Union  mi't  in  Oongress  at  Montgo- 
mery, Alabama.  As  soon  as  they 
were  organised,  they  proceeded  to 
elect  a  Prow^isional  President.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  of  Miiwissippi,  who  bad 
been  on  his  plantation  ever  since  be 
had  taken  leave  of  the  Senate,  as  if 
by  ooiQinon  consent,  was  agreed  to 
as  the  most  snitable  man  for  the  po- 
fliuon.  The  hopes  of  an  infant  Con- 
federacy were  centred  in  him:  and 
its  interehis  demanded  bis  election. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  been  chosen  by  acclama- 
tion. From  his  plantation  retreat  he 
promptly  came,  in  obedience  to  the 
public  will,  to  occapy  the  Execative 
Chair. 

Tbe  organisation  of  a  vast  army, 
the  formation  of  a  jodicatnre,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  govern- 
ment iJepartments,  were  the  moraen- 
toiu  matters  in  which  lie  was  now 
engaged,  and  taxed  all  his  {xiwers  as 
a  civilian  and  Oommander-inOhief. 
In  considering  the  simultaneous  man- 
ner in  which  ultimately  the  whole  of 
the  Southern  States  rose  to  arms,  it  is 
remarkable  that,  even  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Montgomery  Congress,  there 
was  still  much  Union  feeling  to  be 
found  thronghont  the  various  States. 
Considerable  difference  of  .opinion 
existed  as  to  the  question  of  Seces- 
^on.  Men  of  authority  and  weight 
seemed  to  pause  before  they  took 
the  final  step  of  separating  theiu- 
eelves   from    the    Federal    Qovern- 


ment.  They  foresaw  the  evils  of  war, 
they  knew  what  misery  would  result 
from  civil  strife,  and  they  wavered  be- 
tween two  minds,  while  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  arderit  spirits  were  fbr 
final  and  total  separation ;  but  on  the 
17th  of  April  an  event  took  place 
which  banished  doubt,  rendered  the 
moHt  prudent  desperate,  and  united 
public  opinion  in  the  Slave  States  to 
an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  revolutions. 

Mr.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  76,000  troops  to  put  down 
the  rebellion.  This  was  the  torch 
that  lit  up  the  South  and  rendered 
subsequent  compromise  impossible. 
In  convf rsino:  with  intelligent  and  mo- 
derate men  in  the  Siiuth,  it  is  inva- 
riably noticeable  that  they  regard 
this  as  the  straw  that  broke  the  ca- 
mel's back, — ^the  treasonable  blow  to 
State  Sovereignty,  which  is  consider- 
ed in  the  South  to  be  the  corner-stone 
of  the  constitution.  Had  Mr.  DaviVs 
warning  voice  been  listened  to  in  Ja- 
nuary, we  believe  that,  instead  of  pass- 
ing a  year  and  a  half  of  bloodshed, 
enormous  extravagance,  and  dire  ca- 
lamity, we  siiould  have  found  that  the 
Seceding  States  would  have  by  this 
time  leturned  to  the  shadow  of  the 
"  Star- Spangled  Banner,"  and  that 
an  enduring  peace  would  have  ere 
now  been  made  between  the  North 
and  South.  The  following  remarks 
of  Mr.  Davis,  taken  from  the  speech 
we  have  before  noticed,  justify  this 
opinion :—  • 

**  The  question  which  now  presents 
itself  to  «ie  country  is,  What  shall  we 
do  with  events  as  they  standi  Shall  we 
allow  this  separation  to  be  total!  Shall 
we  render  it  peaceful,  with  a  view  to  the 
chance  that  when  hunger  shall  brighten 
the  iutellecta  of  men,  and  the  teachings 
of  hard  experience  shall  have  tamed 
them,  they  may  come  back,  in  the  spirit 
of  our  fatfiers,  to  the  task  of  reconsti-uc- 
tionf  Or  will  they  have  that  separation 
partial ;  will*  they  give  to  eajch  State  all 
its  militsry  power:  will  they  still  pre- 
serve the  common  agent:  ana  will  they 
thus  carry  on  a  government  different 
from  that  which  now  exists,  yet  not  se- 
parating the  States  so  entirely  as  to 
make  the  work  of  reeonstruction  equal 
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to  a  new  oreation, — not  separating  them 
BO  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  to 
adiniuister  an^  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  security  and  peace  9 

'•Lookifig  then  upon  the  separation 
as  inevitable,  not  knowing  how  that  se- 
paration is  to  occur,  or  at  least  what 
States  it  is  to  embrace,  there  remains 
to  us,  I  believe,  as  the  consideration 
•wbich  is  most  useful,  the  inquiry,  How 
can  this  separation  be  effected  so  as  to 
leave  us  the  power,  whenever  we  shall 
have  the  will,  to  reconstruct?  It  can 
only  be  done  by  adopting  a  policy  of 
peace.  It  can  only  be  done  by  denying 
to  the  Federal  Government  all  power 
to  coerce.  It  can  only  be  done  by  re* 
turning  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  and  saving,  '  This  is  a  govern- 
ment of  fraternity,  a  government  of  con- 
sent; and  it  shall  not  be  administered 
in  departure  from  those  principles.'" 

When  events  rendered  it  necea- 
sary  that  the  plan  of  a  cantpaiga 
shonld  be  arranged,  Mr.  Davis^s 
powers  were  called  into  fall  en- 
ergy, and  the  various  bhttles  which 
were  fought  during  the  first  toor 
months  of  the  struggle  show  the 
genius  which  directed  the  Confede-^ 
rate  strategy,  and  enabled  them  to 
stem  tlie  tide  against  vastly  superior 
numbers. 

Od  the  mvrning  npon  which  the 
battle  of  Manasses  was  fought,  Presi- 
dent Davis  was  at  Bichmond,  about 
120  miles  distant  from  the  field. 
When  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
conflict  reached  him  by  telegraph, 
he  got  into  an  «X[)res$  train  and 
reached  the  scene  of  action  in  the 
afternoon.  The  battle  then  was 
far  from  being  decided,  and,  mount- 
ing his  charger,  he  rode  to  the  cen- 
tre. Above  the  roll  of  small  arma 
and  the  booming  of  artillery  rose 
the  shouts  of  twice  ten  thousand 
joyous  voices  to  greet  his  arrival. 
Responding  to  the  cheers  of  his 
countrymen,  he  placed  himself  con- 
spicuously in  the  front.  His  pre- 
sence, his  words — "  Onwards,  brave 
comrades,  onwards  I " — gave  new 
courage  to  both  men  and  ofBcei*s. 
The  victory  was  no  longer  in  doubt, 
and  at  sunset  fifty  thou>and  men 
were  flying  in  disgrace,  oiul  flinging 
away  arms,  ammunition,  and  cloth- 


ing, before  an  undisciplined  army  of 
two-thirds  of  its  nnmbers. 

The  Provisional  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States  was  estab- 
lished for  a  period  of  one  year. 
That  period  expired  on  the  22d  of 
February^  last  The  permauent 
Constitution,  accepted  already  by 
thirteen  seceded  Stbtes,  came  into 
complete  effect  on  the  22d,  the  ao- 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Genenil 
Washington. 

The  eleotion  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, took  place  in  November  last, 
when  President  Davis  had  no  oppo- 
nent for  his  office;  in  fact,  be  re- 
ceived as  unanimous  and  authori- 
tative a  vote  as  did  President  Wash- 
ington. It  is  saying  nothing  bat 
the  bare  truth  to  state  that  one  is 
as  great  a  favourite  with  eight  mil- 
lions of  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  as  the  other  was  with  three 
millions  of  the  original  tliirteen. 
Washington  was  justly  denominated 
a  rebel,  and  all  most  acknowledge 
he  dignified  the  term.  He  rebelled 
against  wrongs  which  the  luotiier 
country  could  and  did  inflict  withoat 
Uie  violation  of  positive  law.  Davis 
rebelled  against  the  violation  of  a  care- 
fully written  Constitution,  and  against 
the  breach  of  the  articles  of  co(iArt- 
nership  between  sovereign  States,  and 
as  the  executive  head  of  seven  of  these 
States. 

No  citizen  was  more  loyal  to  the 
United  States  than  be,  until  Missis- 
sippi ce.'ised  to  be  a  State  of  tlie  Union, 
and  in  exercise  of  her  sovereign  rights 
demanded  the  allegiance  of  her  own 
sons. 

In  the  performance  of  political 
duties,  citizens  of  the  South  con- 
sider that  Uiey  stand  to  tlieir  respec- 
tive States  in  tlie  same  relation  as 
a  subject  stands  to  his  sovereign. 
Their  obligations  to  her,  in  case  of 
collisi(m  with  the  Federal  Gt»vern- 
ment,  are  paramount.  Citizen.^hip 
in  one.  State  does  not  enable  thein 
to  enjoy  citizenship  in  another.  A 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  could  not 
remove  to  Virginia,  and  there  vote 
for  President,  member  of  Oongi-ess, 
or  any  State  officer,  without  having 
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first  become  a  citizen  of  Virginia, 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  her  own 
oonstitntion.  In  reality,  the  United 
Stfttee  constituted  nothinf;  more  than 
a  commonwealth  of  republics,  which 
in  their  early  history  acted  ni)on  the 
oW  Greek  idea,  that  the  best  govern- 
ment is  that  where  an  injury  offered 
to  one  member  is  resented  as  an  in- 
jury offered  to  all.  Coercion,  as  at- 
tempted, is  a  military  usurpation  of 
the  Federal  Government, — tlie  notion 
of^  military  chieftain  created  Lieute- 
nant-General  by  Congress  io  times  of 
prc»f()und  peace. 

Immediktely  after  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  General  Scott  be- 
j?an  ti)  show  solicitude  for  the  safe 
inauguration  of  Mr.*  Lincoln.  By- 
and-by,  he  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sion that  the  event  could  not  be 
consummated  without  the  concen- 
tration at  the  capital  of  a  part  of  the 
regular  army,  chiefly  artillery  and 
drairoons. 

Tbe^e  apprehensions  were  shared 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  most  prominent 
advisers.  In  compliance  with  their 
request,  President  Buchanan  allowed 
General  Scott  to  make  such  arrange- 
mets  as  be  might  deem  suitable  to  the 
circumstances. 

Accordingly,  early  in  February, 
Wiishington  was  practically  con- 
verted into  a  militJiry  camp.  The 
Lieutenant-General  was  siM>n  seen 
taking  the  initiative  for  rendering 
the  ci\nl  subordinate  to  the  military 
rule.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  installed  in 
office  without  resistance;  but  the 
inc>tiiilation  by  means  of  an  armed 
force  was  a  departure  from  the  usages 
of  every  other  instance,  and  caused 
melancholy  forebodings  that  if  the 
Pre>ident  had  required  bayonets 
to  place  him  in  office,  he  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  require  bay- 
onets to  sustain  him  there.  And  ail 
this  took  place  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Seward^s  declaration  a  few  weeks 
before,  that  ^*  the  Union  could  not 
be  maintained  by  force,  and  that  a 
Union  of  force  was  a  de8])otism." 
And  in  this  light  was  the  subject 
viewed  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
toUoD. 

Three  times  was  the  proposition 


made,  in  the  convention,  to  give 
powers  to^  the  Federal  Government 
to  coerce  a  State,  but  it  was  stead- 
fastly refused,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  to  authorise  that  Govern- 
ment to  make  war  upon  a  sovereign 
State.  Virginia  entered  the  Union 
with  the  express  reservation  that  she 
would  retire  from  it  if  she  chose, 
whenever  its  Government  became  a 
Government  of  oppression  to  her. 

These  have  been  the  principles  upon 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  always  acted, 
spoken,  and  written.  What  it  cost 
him  to  separate  frotn  the  Uni#n 
can  best  be  giithered  from  his  own 
words : — 

"It  maybe  pardoned  me,  sir,  who  in 
my  boyhood  was  giveu  to  the  military 
service,  and  who  have  followed  under 
tropical  suns  and  over  northerD  snows, 
the  flag  of  the  Union,  suffering  for  it  as 
does  not  become  me  to  speak,  if  I  here 
express  a  sorrow  which  always  over- 
whelms me  when  I  think  of  taking  a 
last  leave  of  that  object  of  early  affee- 
tion  and  proud  association,  feeling  that 
hencefortn  it  is  not  to  be  the  banner 
which,  by  day  and  by  night,  I  am  ready 
to  follow,  to  hail  with  the  rising  and 
bless  with  the  setting  sun.  But  God, 
who  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  will  judge 
between  you  and  us  at  whose  door  lies 
the  responsibility  of  this.  Men  will  aee 
the  efforts  I  have  made  here  and  else- 
where ;  and  that  I  have  been  silent  when 
words  would  not  avail,  have  curbed  an 
impatient  temper,  and  hoped  that  con- 
ciliatory counsels  might  do  that  which 
I  knew  could  not  be  effected  by  harsh 
means.  And  yet  the  only  response 
which  has  come  from  the  other  side  has 
been  a  stolid  indifference,  as  though  it 
mattered  not  '  Let  the  temple  falX  we 
do  not  care.'  Sirs,  remember  that  such 
conduct  is  offensive,  and  that,  men  may 
become  indifferent  even  to  the  object 
of  (heir  early  attachments." 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Davis  stands  in 
the  front  rank  amongst  American 
statesmen.  Nothing  strikes  an  Eng- 
lishman visiting  America  more  than 
the  facility  with  which  all  public 
men  express  their  ideas  in  discuss- 
ing public  affairs.  And  if  the  style 
of  mos»t  speakers  is  not  so  chaste  or 
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classical  as  cbat  of  statesmen  in 
Earope,  it  may  neyertlielesa  be  said 
that  there  are  few  men  who  take 
even  the  ^mallest  part  in  politics 
in  America  who  cannot  speak  with 
fluency  and  ener^'y,  which  prac- 
tice rather  than  great  acquirements 
has  given  them.  Bat  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  an  orator  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  His  mind  is 
well  stored  with  the  history  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  as  wtll  as 
with  a  minate  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  tiie  various  ix>Iiticii1  ques- 
tions which  have  agitated  the 
States  from  the  time  of  their  birth 
to  the  present  day.  Calm  and  grave 
is  he  when  the  subject  requires 
solemnity  and  reason;  impassioned 
and  energetic  when  he  wishes  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
hearers. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  de- 
scribe the  private  life  of  Mr.  Davis. 
His  public  career  is  that  to  which 
we  now  call  attention;  hot  in  all 
domestic  relations  as  son,  husband, 
and  father,  his  acts  will  bear  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny.  In  conversa- 
tion he  is  disposed  to  be  silent, 
rather  than  to  assume  or  instruct. 
In  manner  he  is  simple  and  affable, 
with  a  little  more  stern  dignity  than 
is  generally  found  amongst  Southern 
gentlemen. 

Snoh  is  the  statesman  and  soldier 
who  now  presides  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
great  part  assigned  to  him  to  play 
is  still  full  of  difficulty  ai.d  danger. 
Out  off  altogether  from  <ree  com- 
munication with  Europe,  tne  South 
has,  from  the  connnencement  of  the 
war,  been  obliged  to  sustain  a  most 
unequal  contest;  but  the  master- 
mind which  has  directed  the  Confe- 
derate Government  during  this  period 
of  trial,  has  met  and  overcome  diffi- 
culties which  at  first  seemed  insu- 
perable. 

Mr.  Seward  asserts  that  the  North 
"  possess  the  Mississippi."  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Confederate  States  an- 


swers this  by  despatching  a  single 
gunboat  into  the  midst  of  the  Federal 
fleet,  which  swoops  down  the  river 
upon  the  Yankee  ships,  and  carries 
terror  and  destruction  to  all  who  o^ 
pose  it.  Mr.  Seward  tells  the  diplo- 
matists of  Europe  that  he  has  '^  forced 
the  insurgents  to  battle  in  the  most 
inaccessible  part  of  the  insurrectionary 
district;"  while  Stonewall  Jackson 
keeps  Washington  itself  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  bordering  on  a  panic,  and  the 
Korth  are  unable  to  boast  one  single 
success  since  the  war  began,  where 
they  have  not  fought  under  cover  of 
their  gunboats.  Mr.  Seward  sajs  that 
*^  the  forces  and  resources  of  the  Go- 
vernment are  unexhausted  and  in- 
creasing." M/.  Davis  replies  by  de- 
feating an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  and  forcing  the  ^^  Government'' 
to  resort  to  a  conscription.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard  informs  the  world  that "  the  forces 
and  resources  of  the  insurgents  are 
diminished,  and  becoming  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;"  wlien  every  mail  brings  us 
intelligence  of  new  armies  springing 
up  to  oppose  "  the  Goiscmnjent "  in 
Missouri,  Western  Virginia,  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  suddenly  two  *^ Rebel" 
iron-clad  gunboats  make  theu*  unex- 
pected appearance  on  the  James  river. 
Mr.  Seward  assures  us  that  ^^  the  ^  Dis- 
nniouists,'  even  in  their  strongest 
holds,  are  not  a  people,  but.  only  a 
faction  I"  whereas  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  in  fact  like  one  mind  in  their 
determination  to  support  President 
Davis,  and  endure  any  punishment 
except  a  return  to  the  yoke  of  the 
hated  Yankee. 

But  we  fear  some  time  must  yet 
elapse  before  peace  can  be  restored. 
Tiie  North  is  still  unconvinced.  It 
has  an  enormous  stake  in  preserving 
the  Union.  The  question  of  boun- 
dary is  a  most  difficult  one.  Pa  sions 
have  been  aroused  which  it  will  take 
generations  to  calm;  but,  be  the 
struggle  long  or  short,  history  will 
regard  Jefferson  Davis  as  one  of  the 
few  great  men  that  this  war  has 
producW. 
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PrcTUBEs  have  a  speech  which  the 
division  of  tongues  has  not  oon- 
fi)QDdet].  The  arts  still  ntter  a  lan- 
guage which  the  dispersion  of  races 
canuot  ct)rropt.  A  congress  of  na- 
tions may  be  a  Babel ;  a  convoca- 
tion of  international  arts  mnst  be  a 
brotherhood.  Thus  happy  is  it  when 
the  earth,  grown  old  in  war — blessed 
id  it  when  peoples  hare  been  long 
diTided  ioto  hostile  catnps,  that  the 
arts  both  of  beaaty  and  utility  can 
raise  themselves  on  .  one  platibrm, 
and  proclaim,  in  words  we  all  can 
read,  the  common  humanity  from 
whence  they  spring. 
Yet  while  three  thousand  works 
'  qnitely  nestle  in    international    gal- 

leries, vain  were  it  to  suppose  that 
these  banners  of  peace  were  other 
than  the  trophies  of  war;  not  indeed 
won  by  battle  of  the  swor<^,  but  by 
the  clash  of  contending  civilisations, 
and  the  contest  of  conflicting  Intel- 
I  lects.  Otieckered,  most  it  be  ad- 
I  mitted,  has  been  the  history  of  the 
arts,  for  militant  warfare  of  one 
thousand  years  has  ushered  in  this 
present  jubilee.  What  wide  gulfs 
seething  in  storm,  what  wild  theo- 
ries ending  in  chaos,  lie  between  the 
art-epochs,  when  birds  came  to  eat 
•  of  the  grapes  which  Apelles  painted 
and  maidens  sat  beneath  apple  blos- 
soms in  Millai8*8  '  Spring*  1  Yet 
fully  to  enjoy,  and  surely  rightly  to 
understand,  the  multifarious  pro- 
docts  brought  together  in  these  rich- 
est of  picture-galleries,  it  is  need- 
ful to  the  student  to  plange  into  an 
obscnre  past  in  order  that  present 
works  may  shine  in  their  true  light. 
Certainly,  to  attain  to  any  critical 
discrimination  of  the  extant  schools 
of  Eorope,  something  must  be  known 
of  their  derivative  roots,  and  some- 
Trbat  told  of  their  immediate  an- 
tecedents. In  the  history  of  our 
English  school,  for  ezamf>Ie,  we 
should  learn  what  was  the  influence 
of  Holbein  and  Vandyke  upon  Rey-' 
Quids;  what  the  sway  of  Raphael, 
Michael   Angelo,   and   Titian   upon 


oar  living  painters.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  study  of  French  art  we  should 
make  ourselves  acquainted  even  with 
the  spirit  and  the  results  of  the  great 
Revolution,  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
and  other  political  convulsions 
which  have  left  their  abiding  im- 
press upon  the  genius  of  the  Fi*ench 
people.  In  Italy,  again,  to  the  latest 
of  times,  painters  will  continue  to 
take  inspiration  from  Dante  and 
Tasso.  In  G^ermany  also,  art,  like 
literature,  still  owns  the  mastery  of 
Goethe  and  Sfchiller.  Furthermore, 
\he  pictures  in  the  International 
Exhibition  are,  like  flowers  and  fruits 
of  the  earth,  in  some  degree  the  pro- 
duct of  climate  and  of  soil.  A  Nor- 
wegian flord,  with  its  serrated  bat- 
tlements of  pine  forests,  is  not  more 
unlike  to  the  Lake  of  Nenii  or  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  then  the  fi'owning 
landscapes  of  Scandinavain  painters 
to  the  serene  skies  of  sunny  Claude. 
In  a  calm  estimate  of  national 
schools,  then,  these  circumstances 
and  conditions  roust  be  duly  ba- 
lanced. Thus,  and  thus  only,  can 
be  determined  the  positive  and  the 
comparative  position  held  by  each 
nation  of  Europe  in  this  great  con- 
gress of  the  arts.  Science  has  long 
profited  from  comparative  anatomy 
and  comparative  physiology :  art, 
in  like  manner,  may  now  extend  the 
basis  of  her  generalisation  by  a  com- 
parative philosophy  of  pictures. 

An  International  Exhibition  brings 
the  genius  of  each  nation  into  dis- 
tinctive relief,  and  yet  into  general 
harm«)ny.  The  works  of  an  indi- 
.vidual  are  necessarily  partial ;  the 
products  of  a  nation  even  are  par- 
tial, because  the  domain  of  art  and 
the  infinity  of  nature  are  too  vast  to 
be  comprehended  by  any  one  re- 
stricted epoch  of  time,  or  compassed 
within  the  narrow  area  of  a  given 
territory.  Yet,  perhaps,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  every  people  has  failed  to 
embrace  the  universe  of  art,  has  it 
succeeded  in  working  out  a  smaller 
specialty  to  unexampled    completion. 
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8aoh  -was,  in  fkct,  the  restricted 
triumph  reserved  for  each  of  the 
states  and  cities  of  Italy,  even  at  a 
time  when  the  arts  seemed  omni- 
present and  omnipotent.  IJinbria 
became  intense  in  devotion,  Venice 
was  triumphant  in  colour,  Rome 
unexampled  in  drawing  and  expres- 
sion. And  so,  in  the  present  day 
in  modern  Europe,  some  schools 
aspire  to  the  Christian  and  '  Catholic, 
some  peoples  are  given  to  the  deco- 
rative, the  romantic,  and  the  sen- 
suous; while  others,  walking  the 
ardous  paths  leading  to  high  art, 
have  cast  their  works  into  forms 
classic  and  academic.  But  impartial 
self-knowledge  it  II  proverbially 
difficult  to  attain  unto.  An  artistf 
working  in  his  studio,  knows  not 
how  his  picture  may  bear  the  test  of 
public  exhibition.  A  nation  mov- 
ing aloiv^  the  broad  stream  which 
bears  the  age  onward  or  downward, 
scarcely  can  tell  how  her  >vork8  may 
comport  themBelves  in  a  general 
congress  of  the  world.  And  so  has  . 
it  been  in  the  present  International 
Exhibition.  Some  nations,  weighed, 
have  been  found  wanting ;  some 
roasters,  possessed  of  local  fame, 
have  not  been  able  to  extend  their 
reputation.  On  the  other  hand, 
schools  hitherto  little  known— the 
Norwegian,  the  Swedish,  and  the 
Swiss — have  appealed  to  the  verdict 
of  Europe,  and  obtained  recognition 
and  renown. 

Yet  is  there  still  another  and  a 
severer  test  to  which  we  may,  and 
indeed  must,  put  the  collective  art 
of  this  our  age.  We  are  lionnd  to 
compare  and  contrast,  it  with  the 
works  of  the  past.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  inquire  in  what  relation 
Ingre^i,  Delaroche,  and  ArySchelier, 
of  the  French  school,  stand  to  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Raphael,  Francia,  and 
Angelico,  of  the  Italian.  It  is  our 
duty  to  determine  how  much  Gal- 
lait  and  Leys,  in  the  Belgian  divi- 
sion, may  be  indebte<l  to  Van  Dyke 
and  Rubens,  or  to  Van  Eyck  and 
Memling.  We  must  ascertain  also 
in  what  degree  the  colour  of  Rey- 
nolds, and  the  sunshine  of  our  Eng- 
lish school,  are  borrowed  from  the 


lustre  of  Venice,  the  sister  republic 
of  the  sea ;  for,  as  ,we  have  already 
said,  thouuh  art  be  heaven-inspired, 
though  pictures  should  be  the  free 
outgrowth  of  nature,  even  as  trees 
and  herbs  and  flowers,  yet  have 
they  a  pedigree  and  a  history,  and 
hence  appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
precedent  of  the  past,  and  judgment 
must  be  given  accordant  with  the 
established  experience  of  mankind. 
In  fine^  the  vast  aasemblage  of  pic- 
tures mvthe  International  Galleries 
may  be  taken  as  an  illuniinated 
chart,  whereon  are  set  down  the  high 
lands  of  pictorial  genius,  rivers  of 
knowledge,  seats  of  learning,  the 
centres  of  intellectual  and  sasthetic 
civilisation. 

From  the  British  division  of 
this  pictorial  chart  we  decipher 
without  difBcnlty  the  landmarks 
of  our  English  school.  The  names 
df  lloparth,  Reynolds,  Gainsbth 
rough,  Wilson,  West,  Loutherboorg, 
Lawrence,  Danby,  Hilton,  Boning- 
ton,  Collins^  Constable,  Wilkie, 
Etty,  Leslie,  and  Turner,  would 
suffice  to  make  any  land  or  epoch 
illustrious.  In  the  exposition  of 
Paris,  our  English  school  seized 
Europe  by  surfiriee;  in  the  present 
Exhibition  of  London,  the  increased 
force  of  the  British  collection  would 
take  the  world  by  storm.  We  now 
make,  indeed,  both  for  quality  and 
extent,  a  grand  display.  Other  na- 
tions, such  as  France  and  Germany, 
are  not  at  home;  they  are  in  the 
land  of  strangers,  and  accordingly 
their  wardrobe  is  scanty  as  that  of 
travellers.  But  England  i»  in  her 
own  house,  and  hence  we  find  her 
full  riches  are  around  her.  All 
but  impossible  would  it  indeed  be 
for  our  English  school  to  be  seen  to 
greater  advantage.  Never  can  we 
hope  to  enjoy  a  belter  opportunity 
of  estimating  our  positive  merits,  or 
of  adjudicating  on  our  comparative 
position.  Let  us  therefore  descend 
into  minnter  details.  What,  we 
would  ask,  are  the  characteristics 
of  our  English  school  ? 

The  British  pictures,  then,  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  once  more 
show    the    English    Bohool    to   be 
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stTtmg  in   inoident,  effect,  and  col-  delivering   St.    Peter'    do    not   err 
oar,   bnt   proportionately    weak    in  through    any  positive  defect;    they 
drawing  and    deficient   in  learning,  want  only  the  animating  fire;  they 
High  art  is  not  our  vocation.    No-  lack    nothing    bat    physical  energy 
thing,  indeed,  can  be  more  painful  and    divine    nnction.      As    carefal 
than  some  of  the  abortions  of  which  compilations,    they    are    admirable, 
the    more    ambitious      among    the  0[>ie's    *  David    Rizzio'    is    a    good 
painters  of  last  century  were  goilty.  picture    for    a    bad    time.     West's. 
The    grand     sonorous     periods    in  'Death   of   General  Wolfe'   is  per- 
Faseli's     'Lectures;'      his    descrip-  haps  his   best  work,  skilful  in  oon- 
tion  of   a  beggar    rising    from    the  centration  of  subject,  laudable  in  the 
hands    of   Michael  Angelo,   the  pa-  bold    adoption   of   contemporaneous 
triarch  of  poverty ;  the  teachings  of  costume.    Copley,  father  of  the  vene- 
Barry,  tending   to    lofty   conception  rable    Lord    Lyndharst — like  West, 
and  design ;    the  ambition   of   poor  an    American    naturalised    in    Eng- 
Haytlon,  finding  its  last  reproof  in  land — is  represented  by  '  The  Death 
the'  success  of  the  Tom  Thumb  ex-  of  Major  Pierson,'  a  picture    speci- 
hfbition, — ^are  known   to  all.      But  ally  to  be  commended  for  its  power, 
the  pictures  executed  in  the  English  unaffected    truth,     and      simplicity, 
school  under  these  inspirations  may  Elty,    though     primarily    a    colour- 
not  have  been  seen  by  our  own  gene-  ist,     yet    by    his    grand    composi- 
raiion  till  the  opening  of  the  present  tion,  '  Woman  pleading  for  the  Van- 
Exhibition.    Such  works  a^  Fnseli'sJ  quished,'    makes     triumphal    entry 
'Nightmare'     and     'the     Expulsion  into    the  region   of  high   art.     But 
of    Satan    from    Paradise,'    North-  after  full  credit  and  all  just  praise 
cote'ri  'Last  Sleep  of  Argyll,'  West's  are    bestowed  upon  like  works   as 
'Oath   of  Hannibal,'  and    Haydon's  these,    a     moment's     inquiry    will 
'Mock  Election,'  serve  now  "but  to  prove  that  our  English   school  ^eld 
point   a    melancholy  moral.      They  at  this  period  a  position  far  beneath 
oonfess,     with     blushing     confusion,  the  contein|)orary  art  of  continental 
that  at  the  time  our  English  Aca-  Europe.      In     the    year    1784,    the 
demy    was     founded,    there    were  French  David    painted    'Les    Hor- 
a^ti^ts  eager  to  walk  in   the   steps  aces/  now  hanging  in    the  Louvre, 
of  Riphael,  only  they    wanted    the  the  most  illustrious  trophy  of   the 
knowledge    and    the    trainitig,    not  French  classic  school.    In  1819  was 
to  say  the  genius.    In  the  face  of  painted,    by    the    famed    Gericault, 
such  failures,  the  like  of  which  we  'The    Shipwreck     of    the  Medusa,' 
know   not    in    the    whole    area    of  often   quoted  as  the  signal    victory 
Europe  with  the  disheartening   fact  of  the  school  romantic  over  its  rival 
that  painters  of    this  cast   starved  the  classic.      And  towards  the  close 
during  life,  and  died   wanting  even  of  last  century,  in  Italy,  Benvenuti 
the  recompense  of  posthumous  fame,  was  finishing  his  great  work,  '  Judith 
it  is,  we   think,  not  without    good  with   the   Ht  ad  of  Holofernes,'  still 
cause  that  En^ish  artists  have  for-  in  the  Cathedral  of  Arezzo.    Yet  in 
saken  high  art  altogether.     Neither  the  same  century,  in  our  own  coun- 
proficiency    nor     profit     seems    to  try,  Thomhill  was  vapouring  in  the 
prompt  to  this  line.  dome  of  St  Paul,  Wright  blotching 
Yet   perhaps   it    were    unfair   to  at  Derby,  and  Barry  daubing  in  the 
dismiss  this   branch  of  the    subject  Adelphi.      Since   these  days,  how- 
without    some    mitigation    to    the  ever,  we  are  happy  to  know,  even 
sweeping  severity    of   our    censure,  on  the  reassuring   evidence  of   the 
Hilton,  of   course,  cannot   for    one  International    Galleries,    tliat    Eng- 
moment   compare    with    the    great    lish  art  has  found  progression.     Our 
masters  of  Italy,  who  were  indeed  native  school   was  late  in  its   rise, 
the   bright   originals    from  whence    has  been  recent  in  its  growth,  and 
he  caught  a    borrowed  light.    Yet    from  first  to  last  proves  itself  suo- 
*  The  Omcifizion '  and  *  The  Angel    cessful  just  so  far,  as,  content  with 
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hnmble  walk,    it    renounces    ambi- 
tion. 

From  the  crowd  of  presainptaons 
mediocrity  stand  out,  in  the  pro- 
minence due  to  simple  truth,  two 
companion  yet  rival  painters,  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough.  Gains- 
borough, in  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, is  well  represente'i ;  Rey- 
nolds is  less  fortunate.  Ttie  pic- 
tures painted  by  the  latter  have 
been  estimated  at  above  one  thou- 
sand in  number — the  published 
engravings  from  these  works  are  set 
down  at  seven  hundred.  It  is 
manifest,  then,  that  eVen  thirty-five 
pictures,  not  always  the  choicest 
— ^many,  moreover,  faded  and  de- 
cayed— cjmnot  do  justice-  to  the 
power  and  the  vtr>atility  of  this 
great  artist.  Therefore  is  it  that, 
in  the  present  Exhibition,  Gains- 
borough, more  circumscribed  in 
sphere,  'has  taken  his  con)()etitor  to 
advantage.  Yet  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  collection  contains 
some  of  the  President's  best  and 
moat  lovely  works:  *The  Infant 
SaiAuel,'  'The  Schoolboy,'  *The 
Age  of  Innocence,'  '  Heads  of  An- 
gels,' and  'Simplicity,'  all  belong 
to  that  charming  class  in  which 
mere  portraiture  gives  place  to  ima- 
gination. Some  of  these  works  are 
indeed  poetic  portraits  bearing  a 
fancy  title,  others  pretty  playful 
little  pictures,  which  wiled  away 
the  few  vacant  hours  left  to  the 
artist  by  hia  importunate  sitters. 
Among  the  portraits  which  rose 
into  works  of  ideal  beauty  must 
be  mentioned  in  foremost  ratik  the 
bead  of  Mra.  Siddons,  in  character 
of  Tragic  Muse.  '  Oyinon  and  Iphi- 
geoia,'  a  late  production,  shows,  by 
its  Venetian  intensity  of  colour, 
the  artist's  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.  The  heads  of  Reynolds,  as 
contrasted  with  the  works  of  rival 
masters,  are  slietchy  and  slight. 
The  doctrines  which  he  inculcated 
in  his  Discourses  are  indeed  op- 
posed to  detail.  In  his  *•  Fourteenth 
Address  to  the  Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,'  he  says:  "The 
likeness  of  a  portrait  consists  more 
in  preserving  the  general  effect  of 


the  countenance  than  in  the  most 
minute  finishing  of  the  features,  or 
any  of  the  particular  parts.''  Woolr 
ner's  busts  of  Tennyson  and  Man* 
rice  owe  their  character  to  the  con- 
trary princi|)le.  Yet  how  fortunate 
were  the  sitters  of  Reynolds,  may  » 
be  judged  by  the  manly  beariDg 
and  the  graceful  charm  which  be 
has  given  to  the  beauteous  ladies 
and  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  bis 
timts.  Among  other  of  his  well- 
known  ])ortrait8  we  may  raentioo 
those  of  the  lovely  G^orgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire;  of  Vis- 
countess Althorp,  and  the  Hon.  J. 
0.  Spencer;  of  Mrs.  Hartley  as  a 
Bacchante ;  of  Lady  Eliskibetb  Fu&- 
ter ;  and  of  Miss  Booth  by.  In  the 
works  of  Reynolds,  indeed,  we  ever 
find  the  fascination  which  environed 
his  person  and  adorned  his  conver- 
(sation  and  manner.  Reynolds  we 
know  as  a  man  of  culture,  and 
he  shows  even  in  his  portraits  the 
subtle  skill  and  the  cBsihetic  sense 
which  are  allied  to  literary  address. 
His  portraits  of  statesmen  are  exe- 
cuted with  the  finesse  of  a  courtier; 
his  heads  of  duchesses  are  handled 
with  the  adroitness  of  a  ladies^  man ; 
and  his  children  have  the  nature 
and  the  joy  of  one  who  had  romped 
in  nursery  and  playground. 

But  Gainsborough,  the  rival  of 
Reynolds,  was  also  a  child  of  na- 
ture, simple  and  hearty,  as  indeed 
his  landscapes,  peasants,  and  cot- 
tage-doors tell  us  so  frankly.  These 
charming  works  are  altogether 
sketchy,  and  the  very  reverse,,  in 
their  broad  generalities,  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  finish.  Gainsborough 
had  the  advantage  in  landscape; 
but  in  the  art  of  portrait-painting 
the  run  seems  to  tiave  been  even 
between  him  and  Reynolds.  Gain&- 
borough  holds  his  ground  even 
to  this  day.  For  execution  no 
work  in  the  Exhibition  is  more 
masterly  than  ^  Mrs.  EU'ot ;'  and  as 
for  notoriety,  no  picture  has  been 
the  theme  of  so  much  town  and 
table  talk  as  the  *  Blue  Boy.'  Rey- 
nolds, in  his  Eighth  Dit-course,  had 
dogmatised  somewhat  too  positive- 
ly.     ^^It  ought,"  says   the  learned 
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Prendent,  **  in  my  opiDioo,  to  be 
iDdspensably  observed,  that  the 
iDMBon  of  light  in  a  picture  be 
always  of  a  warm  mellow  colour  — 
jdlow,  red,  or  of  a  yellowish  white ; 
ud  that  the  blae,  the  grey,  or  the 
green  eoloars  be  kept  almoet  en- 
tirely oat  of  these  masses,  and  be 
used  only  to  snpport  and  set  off 
these  warm  colours ;  and  for  this 
porpoee  a  small  portion  of  cold 
coionrs  will  be  soffioient."  If  it  be 
proof  and  prerogative  of  genios  to 
transcend  the  laws  to  which  or- 
dinary mortals  are  sabject,  Gains- 
borough has  in  this  famed  pictnre 
made  good  his  title.  In'ThelBlae 
Boy/  the  mass  of  light,  in  contra- 
vention to  the  above  iojaoction,  is 
made  not  warm  bat  expressly  cold, 
sod  yellow  and  red  are  used  in  the 
bftckground  as  a  set-off  merely  to 
enhance  the  value  of  passionless 
blae.  Pictorial  laws  se^m,  indeed, 
little  better  than  the  clauses  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  —  a  carriage  and 
four  can  be  driven  through  the 
midst  of  either  by  any  man  having 
the  gift  of  tongue,  pen,  or  pencil. 
Beynolds  the  President  was  on  all 
occasions  pledged  to  the  Academy, 
and  round  aboat  him  circled  some- 
what of  the  senatorial  dignity  he 
ascribed  to  Titian,  his  great  Yene- 
tian  prototype.  Gainsborough,  as 
we  have  said,  was  more  the  nnso- 
phisticated  child  of  nature. 

Portrait-painting  it  has  often  been 
the  (ashion  to  decry,  but  the  art  is 
noble  as  well  as  usefal  Accurately 
to  portray  the  features  of  a  great 
and  good  man  is  to  confer  a  benefit, 
iadeed  a  blessing,  upon  posterity. 
Even  to  high  art,  portraiture  stands 
in  the  same  relation  as  biography 
to  history  ;  and  Raphael,  Leonardo, 
Titian,  and  other  chief  historic 
artists,  made  it  their  bosiness  accu- 
rately to  tri^nscribe  npon  panel  or 
canvass  the  biography  of  indivi- 
cloals.  The  most  renowned  por- 
trait-painters the  world  has  known 
are  Titian  in  Italv,  Velasquez  in 
Spain,  and  Yandyck  in  the  Nether- 
laodsL  The  most  skilled  portrait- 
pictare  possessed  in  Eogiand  is 
perhaps  Yandyck's  head  of  Gervar- 
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tins  in  the  Natk>nal  Gallery.  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough  follow  in 
this  train  at  honourable  distance. 
Lawrence  was  in  his  day  the  fa* 
vonrite  of  fashion.  Ana,  coming 
down  to  living  men,  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon,  Grant,  Knight,  add  Pick- 
ersgill,  complete  the  Post-Raph^el- 
ite  succession.  Watts  and  Well?, 
and  artists  of  Pre-Raphelite  predi- 
lections, have  latterly  predated  their 
style  to  an  era  preceding  Yandyck  ; 
they  eschew  the  generic  of  Reynolds, 
and  seek  after  the  individual  detail 
of  Holbein  and  Yan  Eyok. 

The  portraits  in  the  Foreign  Di- 
vision of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion scarcely  demand  express  cri- 
ticism. Winterhalter  paints  with 
wax  and  glazes  with  rosewater,  and 
thus  his  head  and  full-length  figures 
of  the  Eoopress  of  the  French  are  the 
very  perfection  of  confectionery  art. 
With  Schrotzber^'s  portrait  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria  all  the  world  is 
in  love.  In  the  division  of  the  Z^U- 
verein  are  one  or  two  highly- wrought 
head<>,  elaborated  after  the  delight 
of  a  German  intellect  and  hand,  as 
if  each  character  were  a  problem  in 
metaphysica  In  the  French  de- 
partment, Hippolyte  Flood rin,  re- 
nowned for  sacred  and  historic  art, 
furnishes  portraits  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  of  Prince  Na- 
poleon, works  which  certainly  have 
little  in  common  with  the  styles 
already  enumerated,  either  Britisli 
or  foreign,  modern  or  ancieot. 
French  portraits,  as  seen  likewise 
in  the  head  of  M.  Elmile  Pereire, 
painted  by  Delaroche,  are  low  in 
tone,  leathery  in  texture,  and  dim 
in  colour.  It  is  true  that  our  En^r- 
lish  school  wants  firmness  and  pre- 
cbion  in  the  drawing,  yet  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  English  por- 
traiture at  the  present  moment  is 
the  first  in  Europe  ;  at  least  it  has 
acquired  the  art  of  midcing  people 
look  pleasant  Few  Englishmen, 
we  suspect,  desire  to  frown  upon 
posterity,  or  covet  to  look  black, 
even  for  the  sake  of  being  heroic. 

With  Hogarth  commences  the 
English  school  of  pictorial  dranu- 
tists.  The  playwrights  of  the  period 
26 
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EaiDted  with  wofds;  Hogarth  made 
is  cbaractera  speak  throagh  forme 
tatd  colours.  Oor  native  literatare 
bad  loDg  sparkled  with  wit  and 
hnmoor,  and  the  fan,  the  satire, 
and  the  broad  farce  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  *  Merry  Wives,'  of  Batler  fai 
'Hndibras/  and  of  Gay  in  <the 
Beggars'  Opera/  bnrst  into  loud 
laughter  in  the  pictures  of  Hogarth. 
Bat  the  power  of  wit  was  with  the 
painter  much  too  hearty  and  spon- 
taneoos  in  its  ontbarst  to  borrow 
materials  second-hand.  For  pic- 
tures Hogarth  went  straight  to  na- 
ture, and  took  from  life  his  charac- 
ters and  incidents.  *  The  Harlot's 
Progress/  •The  Election/  *  The 
Rake's  Progress/  and  <  The  Mar- 
riage &  la  Mode/  are  painted  in- 
deS  with  positive  personalities. 
Known  portmits  are  set  up  for 
satire  to  shoot  at,  and  the  wound 
rankles  with  a  venom  which  the 
painter's  apologists  pretend  Is 
wholesome  for  the  cure  of  the  na- 
tion'd  sore&  That  Hogarth  was  a 
keen  satirist  no  critic  is  needed  to 
discover ;  that  he  is  a  ^rave  moralist 
only  the  most  inveterate  of  moral- 
isers  would  insbt.  He  painted  for 
laughter,  holding  both  its  sides.  He 
is  a  Falstaff,  not  over  choice  in  hie 
words  or  of  his  company.  After  roll- 
ing in  revelry,  pernaps  a  wise  saw 
fans  from  the  lips,  just  to  reconcile 
.proprieties.  In  the  line  of  his  pe* 
culiar  art,  however,  Hogarth,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  a  master. 
His  incidents  have  sharpest  point ; 
his  narrative  clearest  sequence  ;  his 
characters  just  the  -requisite  touch 
of  caricature.  In  execution  he 
could  be  sketchy  for  an  off-hand 
joke,  or  finished  and  polished  when 
it  was  needful  to  plajr  the  parlour 
and  carpet  knight,  as  in  the  *  Mar- 
riage h  la  Mode/  In  all  points  he 
held  up  an  unflattering  mirror  to 
the  errors  of  his  thnes ;  like  Addi- 
son and  Steele  and  Swift,  he  laughed 
over  the  follies  of  mankind. 

Other  painters,  forming  indeed 
no  inconsiderable  section  in  our 
English  school,  have  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Hogarth,  wandering  in 
the  byeways   of  domestic  s  incident. 


finding  in  the  small  byeplay  of  life 
theme  for  merriment.  Wiikie'g 
« Penny  Wedding/  '  Blindmso's 
Bufl",'  and  'VUlage  Festival,'  Bird's 
< Saturday  Night/  and  'The  Baffle,' 
and  Oollins's  '  Hanpy  as  a  Kipg,' 
belong  *  to  this  ciass.  Webster's 
<  Sunday  Evening,'  Smiths  <  Baby's 
Break&st,'  Hemsley's  <  Emigraot's 
Letter/  Clark'ta  'Sick  OhUd/  and 
Feed's  *  Conquered,  but  not  Sob- 
dued/  show  how  multiform  may 
be  the  pictures  which  spring 
oat  from  the  everyday  issues  of 
life.  Other  artists  like  the  pr<> 
ceding,  stMiding  afar  off  from  tbe 
epic  and  the  grand,  are  more  book- 
ish in  their  pedilectrans,  and  bavi} 
thus  gone  to  English  or  CoDtioeDtal 
classics  for  their  characters  and  sub- 
jects. Shakespeare^  Molidre,  Le 
Sage,  Cervantes,  Fielding,  and 
Smollett)  have  fashioned  for  these 
painters  a. world  of  pictures  soony 
and  cheerful.  Stothard's  'Canter- 
bury Pilgrimaffe,'  Leslie's  *  Qoeen 
Eatherine,'  and  'Saqpho  Pansa  iu 
the  Apartment  of  the  Dncbeas,' 
Newton's  'Vicar  of  Wakefield  re- 
conoiling  his  wife  to  Olivia  Prim- 
rose'  Molready's  <  Bttrchell  and 
Sopnia  in  the  Hay  field/  Patoos 
'  Quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Titaoia/ 
Archer's  <  Mort  d'Arthur,'  Browa'c 
*Kiog  Lear/  Cope's  'Lear  and 
Cordelia,'  Froet's  'Una/  Horsley's 
*  Burning  of  the  Books,  —  Doo 
Quixote,*  Redgrave's  'Young  Ltdy 
Bountifal/  Holman  Hunt's  '  Vateo- 
tine  rescuing  Silvia,'  Mark's  '  Cbar^ 
of  Dogberry  to  the  Wat<di/  consti- 
tnte  a  long  list  of  works  all  estab- 
lished in  reputation,  each  seeking 
to  revive  and  enhance  the  interest 
of  some  well  known  story.  Pic- 
tures illustrating  classic  and  popu- 
lar authors,  it  is  manifeat,  are  as 
varied  in  character  as  the  volumes 
they  reflect,  and  in  style  may  range 
firom  Hogarth  even  to  Raphael. 
Tbe  works  of  Leslie,  however,  we 
would  choose  as  specially  typi^  of 
the  class  :  less  noisy  than  the  loud 
laugh  of  Hogarth,  yet  sparkling  in 
quiet  wit^  deep  in  sly  humour^ 
graced  with  ddicate  refinement, 
and  softened   by  true  kiodliiiev  of 
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heart  This  sdiool  our  puntere 
are  prepared  to  malntaio  id  the 
hce  of  Earope  as  emioeDtly  £og- 
lieh.  We  shall  kave  to  coofess 
tbal  our  artists  are  not  high,  heroic, 
daasie^  or  sacred  in  their  walk; 
that  they  have  soaroely  even  atr 
tempted  to  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
GDitMB  whiofa  the  great  Italian 
painters  mastered.  Tet  within  oar 
chosen  English  raoge  it  is  now 
acknowledged  by  oar  rivals  on  the 
Oontinent  that  we  can  stand  the 
test  of  international  competition. 
British  artists,  notwithstanding  the 
adjoration  or  Beynolds  to  the 
contrary,  soon  let  go  the  skirts 
of  Michael  Angelo.  They  have 
icaroely  presnmed  to  enter  the  cold 
lofty  regions  of  icy  Ingres ;  they 
have  not  been  stodions,  like  certain 
Geroian  artists,  to  solve  the  mys- 
teries which  lie  on  the  frontier  of 
pictorial  sutapbysics.  Bat  iostead 
thereof  they  have  been  content  to 
occopy  a  middle  station  between  the 
pleasares  of  sense  and  the  unearthly 
abstractions  of  the  pure  reason. 
Thsy  have  been  williog  to  make 
oar  homes  more  cheerftil,  have  been 
glad  to  extend  the  sphere  of  oar 
refined  enjoyment ;  they  have  gooe 
to  simple  nature  and  shown  us 
poetry ;  they  have  read  again  books 
wfaioh  had  long  been  oherished  as 
honsshold  words,  aod  have  thrown 
arouid  iSavoarite  characters  dwell- 
log  in  memory  or  imagination  a 
warmer  and  a  dearer  charm.  Thus, 
if  they  have  not  wrought  us  high 
above  the  common  realities  of  life, 
they  scatter  along  daily  paths  flow* 
erg  and  shower  down  suoshine. 

With  the  English  school  we  are 
all  acquunted ;  the  art  of  foreign 
nations  is  to  many  of  ns  compara- 
tively unknown.  Let  us  paas 
then  from  the  known  to  the  on- 
known,  and  make  the  knowledge 
we  possess  an  easy  transit  to  the 
information  we  desire.  We  have 
been  jast  treating  of  oar  English 
icbool  of  domestic  incident  in 
which  Hogarth,  Wtlkie,  aod  Leslie 
are  adepts.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  a  line  of  art  so  obvious,  lying 
BO  close    to    nature,   appealing   so 


directly  to  aniTcrsal  sympathy,  has 
found  adherents  and  masters  in 
every  nation  through  Eorope.  -The 
country  of  its  birth  was  the  Nether- 
lands, and  aoccHxIii^ly  in  the  present 
Exhibition  we  find  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Dutch  painters,  both  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  sdll  execat- 
iog  pictures  in  the  style  of  their 
forefathers.  Tenters,  Ostade,  and 
Terbourg,  Other  nations  have  in- 
discriminately followed  the  san» 
examples.  Ideal  Italy  has  now  her 
school  of  minute  and  low  natarai- 
ism.  Germany  even  is  occasionally 
williog  to  descend  ih>m  the  doads ; 
her  genias  is  not  always  too  proud 
for  abode  in  cottage  life,  and  hence 
do  the  various  Qerman  States, 
Austria  especially,  under  Waldmul- 
ler,  the  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Yienna,  severally  betake  themselves 
to  *  Blindman's  Buff,'  '  A  Quartette,* 
*An  Old  Woman.'  'Cattle  Piece^' 
^Tbe  Apprentice's  Beception,^  and 
the  like.  The  vigorons  and  distinc* 
tive  naturalism  which  has  gained  a 
footing  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
will  demand  separate  reoogoitioo. 
As  for  France,  we  need  scarcelv 
say  that  genre  —  in  other  woi^s,  ail 
kinds  and  varieties  of  naturalism  — 
has  been  freely  imported  from 
Holland,  or  perhaps  has  found  spon- 
taneous and  ready  growth  upon 
Gallic  soil  itseld  The  names  of 
Meissonnier,  Frdre,  Cbavet,  Plaasan, 
have  now,  indeed,  acquired  Euro- 
peim  reputation.  The  French  have 
m  fact  most  skilfully  translated 
Uie  old  Dutch  masters  into  their 
own  fluent  and  facile  language  and 
manner,  so  that  the  Paris  pocket 
editions  of  pictures  now  issued  are 
completely  after  the  French  gusto. 
Instead  of  a  Dutch  pothouse,  we 
are  presented  with  a  sheet  of  Pari- 
sian fashions  —  scenes,  in  short,  from 
the  boudoir  and  the  toilette  ;  a 
sprightly  grisette  or  a  dainty  lorette 
throwing  benelf  into  set  pose  for 
a  pretty  picture.  Frdre,  free  from 
such  frivolity,  paints  subjects  of 
simple  heartfelt  pathos.  He  will 
gain  many  imitators,  but  owns 
no  masters,  for  he  stands  alone, 
wholly  distinct  indeed  in  sentiment 
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88  well  from  Dutch  dirty  originals  school,  oomprlsin^  DOt  less  than 
as  from  Wilkie's  and  Webster's  forty  mastere,  ^  with  probably  u 
washed  derivatives.  many  more  in  the  ranks  of  water- 

Thus  we  have  treated  this  pocket  coloar  art,  each  edubiting  pictnns 
and  daodecimo  edition  of  schools  diflfering  in  individual  character, 
naturalistic  as  not  a  narrow  na-  Many  of  these  works  and  artists 
tiooal,  bnt  as  a  universal  pheno-  have  alreadv  fidlen  under  critioiBm 
menon.  Small  cabinet  pictures  of  in  the  articles  it  has  been  our  cos- 
homely  subjects  are  in  this  stage  torn  to  publish  year  by  year  on  Uie 
of  the  world^s  history  not  partial  Boyal  Academy  and  other  exhibi- 
and  exceptional,  but  cosmopolitan,  tions.  On  the  present  occasion  we 
Patronage  is  now  not  solely  in  the  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly 
sovereignty  of  the  state  or  in  the  indicating  the  salient  points  aod 
power  of  the  church,  but  in  the  the  ruling  tendencies  of  the  Eog- 
bands  of  the  people.  Palaces  and  lish  landscape  school  The  Italian 
churches  in  these  days  calf  for  st^le  of  Olaude  and  Ponssio,  as  we 
fewer  pictures  than  the  private  said,  reflects  itself  iu  the  works  of 
dwellings  of  merchants  and  manu-  our  British  masters.  Wilson,  io 
facturers.  Moreover  art,  in  com-  *  The  Ruins  of  Msdcenas'  Yilla/ 
mon  with  other  products  of  genius,  and  in  'The  Destruction  of  Niobe's 
has  had  to  descend  from  her  hi^h  Children,'  is  confessedly  classic  aod 
pedestal,  and  become  popular  in  Italian.  De  Loutborbonrg,  in  his 
sympathy  and  secular  in  spirit,  grand  scenic  landscapes,  was  ao- 
Thus  the  people,  both  for  evil  and  customed  to  plunge  into  tnmalta- 
for  good,  have,  throughout  Europe,  ons  drama  after  the  manner  of 
grown  into  a  power,  and  pictures,  Qasper  Poussin  and  Salvator  Boaa. 
accordingly,  are  made  to  pander  Boningtoo,  in  his  ,  pictures  of 
tp  the  wants  of. a  dominant  demo-  ^Venice,'  is  Italian  in  subject  and 
cracy.  Painters  paint  down  to  the  in  sunshine.  Turner  fell  in  sue- 
level  of  the  multitude,  a  mass  cession  under  every  influence,  and 
which  in  all  countries  is  essentially  was  master  of  every  manner,  yet,  in 
one  in  its  rode  elements  of  human-  the  picture  of  'Italy,'  he  shows 
ity.  And  hence,  as  we  have  said,  himsdf  for  the  moment  manifest- 
tbis  naturalism  of  daily  life  is  not  ly  entranced  by  the  romance  of 
exclusively  Englisb,  or  French,  or  Claude.  Danby,  no  doubt,  as  all 
German,  or  Belgian,  or  Dutch,  or  other  poetic  painters,  was  for  a 
Italian,  bnt  cosmopolitan,  and  art  period  spell -bound  by  the  same 
just  as  world-wide  as  the  grass  rapturous  and  imaginative  style. 
which  grows  on  every  roadside  Martin,  possessed  of  a  genius  stiil 
throughout  Europe.  more   wild,   can    scarcely,   in   such 

In  the  same  manner  landscape  works  as  '  Belshazzar's  Feast,'  be 
art  has  become  coextensive  with  bound  down  either  to  historic  pr^ 
the  refined  necessities  of  modern  cedent  or  to  natural  law.  The 
civilisation.  The  two  originating  Dutch  styles  of  Ruysdael,  fiob- 
landscape  styles,  the  Italian  and  bima,  Cuyp,  and  Potter,  have,  as 
the  Dutch,  are  in  these  our  days  we  iiave  said,  in  great  d^ee  fash- 
combined  with  nature  herself;  and  ioned  the  modern  landscape  of 
so  the  various  schools  of  Europe  England  and  the  Continent.  A 
have  a  threefold  pedigree,  from  rustic  scene  exhibited  by  Nasmytb, 
ennset  Claude,  from  waterfall  Buys-  is  obviously  painted  under  the 
dael,  and  from  the  native  moun-  immediate  tuition  of  Hobbima. 
tains  and  valleys  where  the  painter  In  like  manner,  a  picture  on  the 
has  chanced  to  pitch  his  stool,  easel,  Dort,  and  other  works  by  Calcott, 
and  tent.  It  is  obviously  impos-  are  after  the  pictorial  practice  of 
sible  for  us  to  enter  into  any  de-  the  Low  Countries.  Turner,  too, 
tailed    examination   of  our   English   in    his    earlier    period    of    modera- 
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tioBy  was  more  Datoh  tiian  Italian,  and  yerdant  in  meadow.  Mailer's 
Crome,  of  whom  there  are  aeveral  *  Salmon  Trap  on  the  Uedr/  and 
capital  examples  in  the  Exhibition,  '  The  Baggage  Waggon '  are  to  be 
teems  to  haye  fidlen  in  love  with  mentioned,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
the  golden  lostre  of  Cayp ;  and  same  category,  Tamer,  we  have 
Ward  in  his  iamons  pictore,  '  An  seen,  was  at  one  time  a  disciple  of 
Aldemey  Boll,  Cow,  and  Calf/  Olande,  at  another  period  a  follower 
rivals  bis  great  prototype  Paul  of  Ruysdael  and  Hobbima ;  we  need 
Potter.  Oooper  and  Landseer  com-  scarcely  add  that^  throughout  his 
plete  the  socoesBion  down  to  our  entire  life,  he  was  a  zealous  stn- 
own  day,  giving  even  to  sheep  and  dent  of  nature.  '  Schaffhausen,' 
dogs,  and  indeed  to  the  entire  brute  '  The  Beach,  Hastings,'  and  '  Pope'b 
creation,  the  benefit  of  the  blend-  Yilia,  Twickenham,'  may  be  quoted 
iDg  *'  morlridezza "  of  the  modern  ro-  as  examples  of  landscape  seen  with 
mantic  maimer.  the  eye  of  imagination.  Justice 
But  the  strength  of  our  English  to  this  most  versatile  of  artists  would 
school  of  landscape  is  not  in  its  demand  an  entire  treatise  ;  for  the 
aspiration  after  Olaude,  not  in  its  present  we  will  content  ourselves 
servility  to  Buysdael,  Hobbima,  or  with  merely  pointing  to  *  Ghryses 
Potter,  but  in  its  true  allegiance  to  worshipping  the  setting  Sun,'  as 
natorcL  And  here,  where  the  mas-  perhaps  the  grandest  water-colour 
ten  are  legion,  and  the  field  for  drawing  in  the  International  ObX- 
study  and  enterprise  infinite,  space  lerie?.  Assuredly  Turner's  genius, 
&ila  us  togive  more  than  a  slight  when  led  astray  even  to  madneso, 
sketch.  We  begin  with  Gains-  shone  with  light  from  heaven, 
borongb,  in  whose  simple  pictures  The  names  of  Stanfield,  Roberts, 
oar  English  school  of  nature  is  Oreswick,  Cooke,  Linnell,  Wither- 
fcund  in  its  first  rudimentary  ele-  ington,  and  Lee,  we  can  but  men- 
ments.  In  these  works,  such  as  tion.  Their  works  have  long  sos- 
'  The  Cottage  Door/  there  is  little  tained  the  honour  of  our  English 
art ;  indeed,  in  their  utter  artless-  school,  and  form  a  chief  ornament 
ness  lies  much  of  their  charm,  of  the  present  Exhibition.  In  our 
Morland  was  another  painter  po8>  present  classification,  however,  of 
sBBsing  less  science  than  nature,  schools,  British  and  Foreign,  it  is 
and  his  pictures,  '  Gipsies '  and  important  that  we  should  point  out 
*  Sheep,'  are  agreeably  unconsci-  the  position  which,  for  the  'meet 
ous  of  portrait-taking  or  picture-  part,  these  painters  occupy.  It 
making.  In  Constable  and  Miiller  may  then  be  stated  generally  that 
are  easily  recognised  further  ad-  they  lean  towards  conservatism,  and 
vance  —  kdeed,  full  development  are  thus  anti-revolutionary.  They 
and  maturity.  The  works  of  these  maintain  and  abide  by  the  estab- 
artists  may  be  taken  as  expressly  lisbed  laws,  they  observe  pictorial 
representative  of  the  school  or  land-  unities  now  growing  obsolete,  and 
scape  naturalism  —  vigorous  in  hand  while  they  do  not  copy,  they  dare 
as  if  nature  herself  had  given  nerve  not  decry  Claude  and  roussin.  And 
and  inspired  spirit ;  truthful  Bnd  thus,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  con- 
literal  as  if  flattering  tongue  had  servatism,  th^  older  British  artists, 
been  forbidden  to  utter  smooth  and  preserve  what  is  good  and  sound  in 
pleasant  falsehood ;  sober,  indeed,  the  past ;  they  use  the  great  works 
as  truth  herself,  and  yet  as  lovely,  of  their  illustrious  predecessors 
Perhaps  of  Constable's  numerous  for  precedents,  yet,  fettered  by  no 
landscapes  in  this  Exhibition  '  Sal-  finality,  they  have  sought  and 
isbury  Meadows,'  'The  Hay  Wain,'  found  in  nature  true  and  safe  pro- 
and  *The  Lock,'  are  grandest  in  gression.  Speaking  with  more  pro- 
drama,  most  detailed  yet  sngges-  fessional  exactitude,  it  may  be  said 
tire,  most  breezy  in  sky,  and  dewy  that   landscapes    belonging   to    this 
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school  are  broad  and  bold  ;  tbat 
general  effects  are  sought  after  more 
than  email  details  ;  and  that  to  (he 
eye,  the  intellect,  and  the  imagina- 
tion, nature  is  suggested  rather 
than  literally  rendered.  Bot  op- 
posed to  this  old  fichool,  which 
may  be  taken  for  the  tmly  EDgfish, 
has  arisen,  as  ve  all  know,  the 
landscape  art  of  the  Yonog  Eng- 
landers,  commonly  called  Pre-Ra- 
phadites.  That  these  men  study 
nature,  is  of  course  true  ;  to  assert 
that  they  transcribe  her  after  an 
improved  method  would,  we  be- 
lieve, be  false.  Their  pictures  how- 
ever are,  at  any  rate,  among  the 
most  strange  and  ultra  forms  of 
naturalism  which  this  world-wide 
Exhibition  can  show,  and  as  such 
must  not  pass  without  notice. 
Millais's  •  Autumn  Leaves, '  and 
*  Apple  Blossoms  ;'  Brett's  •  Val 
d'Aosta  ; '  M'Calkim's  '  Mooriand 
Queen  ;  *  Davis's  '  Bough  Pastur- 
age ; '  Whaite's  <  Leaf  from  the 
l^k  of  Nature;'  and  Madoz 
Brown's  '  English  Autumn  After- 
noon,' are  all  remarkable  and  well- 
known  examples  of  the  landscape 
art,  which  is  chopped  and  dotted 
as  a  Homan  mosaic,  and  stitched 
and  patched  like  tapestry.  Dyce's 
'  Pegwell  Bay,'  and  Hook's  'Brook' 
and  '  Stand  Oiear,'  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  old 
and  the  new  school  of  landscape 
naturalism,  and  prove  the  saving 
virtue  which  survives  in  each. 

The  limits  of  a  single  article  ren- 
der it  impracticable  to  include  the 
matchless  school  of  our  English 
water  colours.  The  present  review 
is  confined  to  a  survey  of  oil  pic- 
tures. Yet  it  were  unfair  to  our 
English  artists  did  we  not  declare 
tbat  in  water-colour  drawings  not 
one  nttion,  not  indeed  a  single 
foreign  master  can  compete  with 
our  British  school.  In  some  de- 
partments it  has  been  our  duty 
frankly  to  admit  our  deficiencies ; 
in  the  province  of  water-colonr  art 
foreign  rivals  themselves  admit,  in 
our  favour,  that  we  work  wonders. 
This  is  a  sphere  indeed  in  which  our 


artists  are  able  to  show  tbe  best 
traits  of  the  English  school  to  full 
advantage.  Small  incidents  tell 
with  brilliancy,  purity  of  colour 
sufiers  no  allojr ;  the  atmo^here 
of  landscape  distanoe  hangs  as  a 
veil  Kght  and  transparent ;  and  tbe 
finesse  of  exquisite  finkh  completes 
to  perfection  the  cabinet  gem. 
Much  false  art  is  in  Europe  ;  but 
our  English  water  colours  may  at 
any  rate  be  pronounced  fruitless. 

Three  foreign  schools  of  land- 
scape demand  attention,  tbe  French, 
the  (German,  and  the  Scandinavian. 
French  art,  however,  has  primarily 
given  herself  to  the  drama  of  bn- 
manity,  and  history  establisbes  the 
general  law,  tbat  just  in  proportion 
as  man  is  dominant  in  the  dom«n 
of  art,  does  landscape  nature  sink 
into  subordinate  position.  In  classic 
times,  the  Romans  and  the  Greein, 
exalting  through  sculpture  humanity 
to  divinity,  seemed  to  ignore  tbe 
theatre  of  nature  wherein  heroes  and 
demigods  enacted  the  tragedy  of  life. 
In  like  manner,  with  Italy  of  the 
middle  ages,  madonnas  and  saints 
and  worshippers  aspiring  to  heaven, 
appear  to  have  taken  little  count  of 
the  earth,  from  which  they  sought 
indeed  deliverance.  Claude  and 
Poussio,  the  landscape  paintera  of 
Italy,  came*  only  in  the  decadence 
of  art  The  picturesque  school  of 
Holland  moreover  arose  at  a  time 
when  boors  were  sotting  in  pot- 
houses. And  our  own  Eoglic^h 
school,  perhaps  the  foremost  -  in 
Europe,  flourishes  in  the  admitted 
absence  of  grand  historic  and  relP 
gious  works,  and  if  anything  ean 
forther  prove  the  dying  out  of  hu- 
man incident  and  interest,  it  is  tbe 
rise  and  popularity  of  that  dead 
petrifaction  of  a  nature  which,  even 
upon  canvass,  should  be  livioir, 
breathing,  and  moving  —  the  growth 
and  the  success,  we  say,  of  tbat  most 
passionless  of  landscape  schools,  the 
English  Pre-Raphaelite. 

In  France  we  find  the  converse. 
Humanity,  in  its  burning  fire,  its 
throbbiog  paroxysm,  is  suprecDe, 
and  nature,  in  her  silence,  snbordi- 
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nftfea  Heaee,  in  the  Freoeh  .divl- 
8H»  of  the  InteroatioDal  GaUeries, 
ItodBcapea  hold  only  a  second  best 
position.  A  French  painter  of  land- 
scape, however,  is  actuated  bj  a 
desire  for  greatness  and  Urgenesa 
tbst  preserves  his  work  from  the 
laborioQS  trifling  of  which  oar  re- 
cent English  school  glories  in  the 
guilt.  Ronsseau's  '  Pond '  and  '  Tree/ 
Belly's  'Banks  of  the  NUe/  Gonr- 
bet's  'Stags  Fighting.'  Troyon's 
'Oxen  going  to  the  Floagh/  and 
Bosa  Bonhenr's  'Ploagbing  in  the 
n^ighboorhood  of  Nereis/  are 
vigorous  in  execution,  sketchy  and 
broad  in  manner.  Nature  is  not 
here  swept  clean  for  a  Watteau 
be?y  of  fine  ladies  to  walk  through, 
hat  the  roads  and  the  field  are  deep 
io  mire,  and  the  sky  heavy  in  rain, 
len  inviting  indeed  to  full  dress 
than  to  thick  boots,  uotbrella,  and 
over  -  coat  Israers  *  Shipwrecked,' 
though  in  the  Dutch  division,  thor- 
oughly French  —  dark,  blotty,  and 
rale  —  shows  to  what  grandeur 
tbb  bold  treatment  of  nature  may 
reaoh.  The  wreck  lies  in  the  offing, 
the  sky  is  black  in  anger,  and  sailors, 
with  widow  and  orphans,  bear  to 
shore  their  drowned  companion. 
French  landscapes  indeed,  it  has 
been  said,  love  to  be  funereal ;  sack- 
cloth shrouds  sky  and  earth,  and 
horror  howls  through  the  elements. 
The  pictures  of  Lai^bioet  and  others 
of  his  followiDg,  prime  favourites 
ID  England,  are,  however,  of  a  more 
happy  and  loviog  frame  of  mind. 
Lushioet's  humble  landscapes,  se- 
rene^ and  sometimes  sunny,  rest 
•  tranquil  and  content,  never  aspiring 
to  a  monntaio,  and  seldom  guilty 
of  a  storm.  The  French  school  id 
eminently  aggressive,  and  can  boast 
of  its  conoaesta  over  neighbouring 
nations;  ana  thus  even  French  land- 
aoape,  extending  its  sway  across 
frontiers,  has  entered  the  oontign- 
oos  territories  of  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switserland,  and  even  of  Germany. 
German  landscape,  however,  pos- 
aenes  a  distinct  manner  of  its  own, 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  speak. 
English     landscape     is     simple  ,* 


French  negligent ;  German  grand- 
iloquent. An  English  picture  moves 
to  sympathy;  a  French  is  reckless 
even  to  abandon;  a  German  is  am- 
bitious of  the  ideal.  The  English 
love  a  cottage  door;  the  French 
delight  in  a  waste  moor,  bounded 
by  a  sedgy  ditch ;  the  GtHrmans  re- 
joice in  broad  forests,  high  moun- 
tains, and  illimitable  space.  Our 
English  artists  have  sometimes,  like 
Wordsworth  and  certain  of  our 
poets  who  have  penned  sonnets 
upon  donkeys  grazing  in  a  lane, 
mistaken  for  true  simplicity  arrant 
childishness.  The  German  students 
of  nature  are  not  given  to  like  con- 
descending self  -  sacrifice  ;  on  the 
contrary  they  soar  with  head  ex- 
alted at  once  into  cloud-land,  and 
from  high  throne  enact  the  heroic 
There  is  a  landscape  art  which  takes 
for  its  text,  '^Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  ;"  but 
a  Gkrman  philosopher  thinks  too 
much  of  his  ^  ego  "  thus  to  sink  his 
selfconseionsnees.  Of  this  school  of 
landscape,  wrought  into  a  climax  at 
Dusseldorf,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
adeqaate  estimate  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  so  inefficient! v 
are  the  German  schools  represented. 
We  may  quote,  however,  Hilde* 
brandt's  winter  landscape  of  water, 
ice,  and  snow ;  his  tropic  scene  near 
Bio  de  Janeiro  ;  Becker's  '  Feigum- 
pass,  Norway;'  Jabeir's,  and  also 
J.ungheim's,  Swiss  pictures,  and 
Lange's  'Scene  on  the  way  to  the 
Ice  Ohapel  at  the  foot  of  the  Watz- 
mann,'  as  fair  examples  of  landscape 
heroics. 

The  landscape  art  of  Scandinavia 
is  closely  allied  to  the  German  style. 
The  subjects  chosen  by  these  several 
schools  are,  indeed,  similar,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  identical.  The 
artists  of  Dosseldorf  make  IJIprway 
and  Sweden  their  sketching  ground; 
and  the  painters  of  these  northern 
lands  go  to  Dusseldorf  as  an  aca- 
demy. Indeed  the  profesBorahip  of 
landscape  in  the  Dusseldorf  school 
is  at  present  held  by  Gade  the 
Norivegian,  whose  ^Yiew  on  the 
Coast,'  *  Forest  Landscape,'  'Moun- 
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tftin  Scenery,*  and  'Valley  of 
Christiana/  are  pages  taken  from 
the  book  of  a  primeTal  nature.  It 
is  known  that  moantain  lands  have 
bred  a  race  bold,  manly,  and  free; 
and  it  becomes  interesting  to  trace 
how  a  life  of  hardship,  and  a  home 
beaten  by  rnde  elements,  translate 
themselves  into  national  art.  Thns 
in  Switzerland  do  we  find  a  small 
native  school,  nestled  among  moun- 
tDiDs  and  canopied  in  doads,  trae 
to  the  intuitions  of  its  storm-rocked 
cradle,  and  hence  vigorous  both  in 
infancy  and  manhood.  These  conn- 
tries  then  of  moantain,  and  lake, 
and  forest,  whether  they  be  Swiss 
or  Swedi^  or  Norwegian,  have 
engendered  a  landscape  art,  akin  in 
its  essential  character  of  ^randenr. 
Humbert's  '  Cattle  on  the  Pastures,' 
and  *  La  Mare  des  Fontaines '  in 
the  Bernese  and  Yaudois  Alps; 
Zelger's  'Glacier  of  the  Bemina,' 
and  Lopp6'a  *6randes  Jorasses,  le 
Jardin,  et  Le  Col  du  G6ant,'  from 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  serve 
to  show  the  value  and  the  vigour  of 
an  art  which  is  simply  true  to  the 
great  facts  and  features  of  a  land 
verily  not  created  so  much  for  utility 
of  life  as  fQr  pictorial  romance. 
The  landscapes  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  takine  their  origin,  as  we 
have  said,  in  Tike  circumstances,  are 
marked  by  the  same  characteristics. 
Gude's  pictures  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Dabl's  '  Waterfall  at 
Hougsund  ;'  Bde's  '  Sea  Birds  by 
the  Light  of  the  Midnight  Sun  ;' 
Morton  Milller's  *View  at  Trolhat- 
tan  and  Venern  ;'  Larsson's  *  Water- 
fill,  Norway;*  and  Bergb's  'View 
of  Baldersnas,  Sweden/  are  lessons 
in  physical  geography,  as  much  as 
landscapes,  grand  and  graphic.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  summary 
of  all  preceding  criticisms  is  this, 
that  the  noblest  landscape  is  that 
which  contains  the  noblest  truth 
nobly  told.  The  love  of  mountains 
is  probably  of  modern  growth,  and 
even  rural  art  has  become  in  our 
days,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  sensa- 
tional and  spasmodic  Tet  a  cow 
feeding  in  a  &t  moist  pasture  is  an 


idea  rather  overmuch  bnoolio,  not- 
withstanding Robbe's  magnificent 
picture,  'The  Campine,'  from  Bel- 
gium. Thns  may  it  reasonably  be 
admitted  that  a  Norwegian  land- 
scape has  the  advantage  in  elements 
of  more  thrilling  grandenr,  —  wild 
torrents  swept  from  monntain 
heights  rushing  through  dark  pine 
forests,  bold  bare  rocks  shattered 
and  strewn  along  their  course. 
Yet,  perhaps,  ought  we  above  all 
to  be  most  thankful  that  the  ways 
of  nature  and  the  manifestations  of 
art  are  so  manifold ;  and  thus  while 
grandeur  moves  to  awe,  are  we  glad 
to  taste  of  a  beauty  which  draws  by 
love. 

We  have  already  given  a  sketch 
of  England's  high  art  in  the  last 
century ;  we  must  now  afford  a  hw 
words  for  th^  historic  school  of  our 
own  more  recent  epoch,  and  then 
pass  on  through  analogies  and  con- 
trasts to  the  cognate  styles  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  We  have 
seen  that  the  vaulting  manner  of 
Fusili,  Barry,  and  Haydoo,  ended 
in  collapse  and  catastrophe.  West, 
ever  weak,  has  long  since  retired 
into  the  ranks  of  mediocrity.  Then 
coming  down  to  the  last  decade, 
some  few  pictures  still  enter  an  ap- 
pearance in  the  cause  of  academic 
and  giant  art,  such  as  'Alfred  en> 
couraging  the  Saxons  to  resist  the 
Danish  invaders,'  by  Watts;  'Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion  forgiving  Ber- 
trand  de  Gourdon,'  by  Cross ; 
'Samson  Betrayed,*  by  Pickers- 
gill  ;  '  Cimabne's  Madonna  carried 
through  Florence,'  by  Leighton ; 
and  'Lord  Nelson  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Victory,'  by  Lucy.  These  works 
must  be  pronounced  an  advance 
upon  similar  attempts  of  the  ^ast 
century.  However,  the  style  to 
which  they  pertain  has  Cedlen  to  a 
discount  Even  these  halting  efforts 
have  proved  too  generic  and  ideal 
for  our  unimaginative  age,  and  have 
thus  given  place  to  a  manner  more 
real  and  naturalistic.  The  works 
of  Etty  intervene  in  the  period  of 
transition.  Etty  belonged  to  the 
Venetian  school,  and  in  colour  was 
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ideal  rad  imag^tive ;  bat  be  ever  are  vigoroos  Id  band  and  literal  in 

Btndied  from  the  actaal  model,  and  tmtb,  and  by  a  certain  largeness  of 

eaefa  limb   and   moscle   swells  with  manner  serve  as  connecting  links  with 

the   pulse    of    Ufe.    Some    of    his  the  historic  schools  on  the  Continent 

pictares,  rach   as  '  Yenns  Descend-  of  Earope. 

ing/  are  decorative ;  bat  the  '  Com-  Bat  ere  We  pass  to  the  Foreign 
bat,  Woman  pleading  for  the  Van-  Division,  we  mant  mark  for  one  mo- 
qaivhed/  and  the  three  composi-  ment  an  ovire  development  of  pre- 
tioDs  from  Hhe  History  of  Jaditb,^  sent  nataralistic  tendencies.  There 
rite  to  dignity  and  power,  and  most  are  men  calling  themselves  Pre- 
nok  among  the  most  saooessfnl  Baphaelite  brethren  who,  in  the 
efforts  of  modern  times.  The  words  of  Mr.  Raskin,  have  gone  to 
works  of  Eaatldce  are  also  allied  to  natare,  *'  rejecting  nothing,  select- 
tbe  Yenetian  manner,  especially  to  ing  nothing,  and  scorning  nothing." 
the  types  of  Palma  Yecohia  and  Bat  still  farther,  these  artists  —  im- 
Bonifozio.  His  ^  Christ  blessing  proving  npon  this  text,  sarpassing 
little  Children/  and  '  The  Greek  even  their  master's  fondest  desires 
Fagitives  from  Scio,'  have  mach  —  have  rejected  beantv,  selected 
gentleness  and  beanty.  The  style  ugliness,  and  loved  what  others 
of  Herbert,  as  seen  in  two  pic-  have  scorned.  Snch,  we  need 
tores  of  'The  Magdalen,'  partakes  scarcely  say,  is  the  worst  revenge 
of  the  manner  of  the  Italian  which  natnre  coald  take  on  mis- 
spiritaalistsL  Poole  is  divided  gaided  worshippers.  Millais'  black 
l»etween  the  romanticists  and  the  nans  digging  their  graves  in  a 
Datnralists.  His  *  Song  of  Philo-  damp  dank  charchyard  we  daly  de- 
meoa  on  tbe  shore  of  tbe  Beaatifal  nonnced  on  its  first  advent  npon 
Lake '  is  fervent  in  the  poetry  of  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  We  can 
Italy  and  tbe  Decameron.  His  only  express  a  hope  that  Millais, 
grandest  work,  *  Solomon  Eagle  ex-  Hnnt,  and  others  of  the  school,  will 
hfftiDg  the  people  to  Repentance  yet  learn,  throngh  the  intoition  of 
doring  the  Plagae,'  reaches,  how-  their  nndonbted  genias,  that  natur- 
ever,  a  nobler  strain :  a  thrill  of  alism  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the 
terror  passes  throngh  the  pestilence-  repalsive,  bot  that,  rightly  rendered,  it 
stricken  mnltitnde,  —  repent,  repent,  is  a  lovely  idealism  —  and  that  tbns 
f«)r  hell  howls  beneath  your  feet  trath  needs  no  divorce  from  beauty. 
With  MacliM,  Ward,  and  Elmore  As  all  races  are  of  one  family,  and 
tbe  school  of  the  historic  naturalists  all  lands  under  the  same  providence, 
obtains  final  mastery.  The  two  so  the  empire  of  art,  however  sub- 
great  pictures  by  Maclise  — '  Caxton  divided,  is  governed  by  like  laws, 
exhibiting  a  Proof  Sheet  to  Edward  and  finds  unity  in  one  natnre  and 
IV,'  and  '  The  Banquet-Scene,  Mac-  through  a  common  humanity.  In 
beth'— are  wondrous  in  power,  the  an  International  Exhibition  nothing 
heads  pronounced  with  trenchant  is  of  greater  interest  or  instruction 
character,  the  details  painted  with  than  to  observe  bow  the  diverse 
facsimile  truth  of  which  Pre-  national  schools,  British  and  fo- 
Baphaelite  brethren  might  be  en-  reign,  have  passed  through  similar 
viofn.  The  faulty  of  these  works  is  phases,  straggled  onwards  through 
melodramatic  blackness.  Of  El-  identical  difficulties,  and  in  the  end 
more's  *  Tuileries '  we  gave  detailed  reached  the  same  goal.  Schools, 
criticism,  with  ample  commenda-  schisms,  reactions,  and  then  again 
tioD,  when  exhibited  in  the  Aca-  unions,  among  the  three  essential 
demy.  Ward's  pictures  —  '  Char-  forms  of  the  Classic,  the  Romantic, 
lotto  Corday  going  to  Execution,'  and  the  Naturalistic,  seem  to  have 
'  The  Fall  of  Clarendon,'  and  '  The  been  the  changing  yet  the  constant 
Aoteehamber,  Whitehall,  during  the  laws  and  [^enomena  common  to  all 
djiag  moments   of    Charles   IL' —  countries.      The     complex      results 
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tboaevolved  are  found  moet  complete 
in  their  eeqaence  within  the  limita  of 
the  Freoob  Sebool.  The  art-develop- 
ments  of  England  and  Germany  are 
either  more  radimentary  or  more  ez- 
oeptionaL 

We  regret  to  say  that  it  is  qnite 
impossible  to  attempt  a  historic 
sketch  of  the  Great  French  School; 
saffice  for  the  present  to  say  that, 
in  the  last  century  nnder  David,  the 
painter  of  '  Les  Horaces '  in  the 
Lonvre,  French  Art  was  clsssio: 
that  nnder  Gericanit,  the  painter  of 
'The  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,'  also 
in  the  Louvre,  the  School  aub- 
sequently  became  romantic :  and  that, 
in  the  present  day,  under  Yernet, 
Breton,  Gourbet,  Brion,  Tro^on,  and 
others,  a  strong  naturalistic  ten- 
dency has  set  in.  The  Gallican 
school  then  admits  of  comparatively 
simple  analysis  into  these  three 
elements.  The  Naturalistic  we  have 
already  described  under  the  heads 
of  landscape  and  genre ;  it  remains 
that  we  should  speak  of  pictures 
pertaining  to  the  higher  and  the 
larger  historic.  Ingres  is  the  living 
chief  of  the  Classicists,  Delacroix 
of  the  Romanticists,  and  Horace 
Vemet  of  the  Naturalists.  Minor 
examples  of  each  of  these  great 
masters  may  be  met  with  in  the 
International  Exhibition.  *  The 
Spring/  painted  by  Ingres,  a  nude 
female  figure,  with  urn,  as  nymph  of 
a  fountain,  serves  to  show  the  icy 
petrifaction  of  the  now  all  bnt  ex- 
tinct classic  schools.  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  seen  by  three  works  — 
*  Nude  Study'  of  a  youth  seated  on 
a  rock,  and  portraits  of  'The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  HI./  and  of  *  Prince 
Napoleon' — comes,  after- Ingres,  as 
the  most  illustrious  representative 
of  the  high  historic  in  its  stately 
austerity.  *The  Exiles  of  Tiberias,' 
by  Barrtas  ;  <  The  Triumph  of  Mar- 
tyrdom,' by  Bouguereau  ;  and  *  The 
Glorification  of  St  Louis,'  by  Oab- 
anel,  severally  contribated  by  the 
Mne^  du  Luxembourg  and  the 
Imperial  Government,  may  be  taken 
as  average  examples  of  the  French 
Academic  School  bred  in  the  Beaux 


Arts,  Paris^  and  at  the  Vila  Medid 
in  Rome.  Bat  this,  the  integrity 
of  the  French  Academic,  has  bees 
violated,  and  thus  hybrids  have 
grown  up  by  the  iodisertminate  ioter- 
mingling  of  stylee  romantic  and 
naturalistic.  Gomte,  MiiHer,  Fleory, 
and  Benonville  —  each,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  illustrious  in  his  own 
country,  and  now  found  in  oar  Ex- 
hibition—  have  shown  the  wisdom 
and  the  requisite  power  to  combine 
in  edeotio  fitness  styles  which  in 
isolation  are  exceptional  and  often  ex- 
travagant. 

Two  great  men  remain  to  be 
mentioned,  among  the  most  gifted 
indeed  known  to  modem  art,  Paol 
Delaroche  and  Arv  Scheffer,  whose 
works  it  were  difficulty  indeed  ao- 
jost,  to  classify  with  rigour.  Ary 
SchefTer's  well-known  picture,  *St 
Augustine  and  St  Monica,'  belongs 
to  the  pure  and  shadowy  smritoai- 
ism  which  has  found  its  nativi^  io 
Germany.  'The  Martyr,'  by  Dela- 
roche, a  female  form  of  saddest, 
sweetest  loveliness  floating  on  the 
water,  a  halo  of  moonlight-glor^ 
around  her  brow,  owns  oonaaogui- 
nity  to  the  same  spiritual  school 
The  genius  of  Delaroche,  however, 
took  wider  range.  He  it  was  who 
gave  to  the  dMd  classic  the  warm 
passion  of  lifb,  and  embodied  the  too 
shadowy  spiritualism  of  sacred  art 
into  flesh  and  Mood  rcAlity.  *  Marie 
Antoinette'  is  a  well-known  exam* 
pie  of  his  historic  treatment  Three 
small,  but  remarkable,  pictures, 
'  Good  Friday,'  '  The  Return  from 
Calvary,'  and  <  The  Virgin  io  Oon- 
templation  before  the  Grown  of 
Thorns,'  forming  part  of  a  series 
on  the  death  of  Christ,  upon  which 
the  artist  was  engaged  during  the 
ofosing  Tears  of  his  labours,  attain 
the  truth,  the  pathos,  and  the  rim- 
plicity  which  Ddaroohe  and  other 
masters  in  Uie  French  sdiool  have 
striven  after,  intdleot  mingling  with 
emotion,  life  sublimed  by  spiritualism^ 
and  nature  raised  through  the  saper- 
natural. 

The    late    John    Foster    assigns 
^  the  epithet   romantic "    to  works 
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vberBm  abound  *^a  gieat  excess 
of  ioMgioatioD  in  proportioo  to 
jodgmeDt"  This  defiDition  may 
be  made  to  include  pictorial  art  by 
a  Bli^t  extension  of  ite  terms.  Tba 
roroaotie  sobools,  then,  are  empha* 
tieally  imaginative,  fanciful,  emo- 
tional, and  even  passionate.  For 
cold  academic  forms  they  sabetitote 
srdent  expression,  for  the  chill  of 
the  classic  stataesqne  they  ex* 
change  the  warmth  even  of  Yene- 
tisn  hoes :  then,  to  qnote  again  the 
words  of  Foster,  *"  imagination  will 
throw  its  colours  where  the  intel- 
lectoal  faculty  ought  to  draw  its 
liaea."  Delacroix,  by  whom  we 
find  an  unfanportaDt  work  in  the 
Exhibition,  is,  in  France,  nsually 
deemed  the  present  leader  of  this 
romantic  *  school.  Gleyre's  cele* 
bfated  picture  from  the  Ifns^e  da 
Luxembourg,  'Lost  IHosions,'  is  a 
beaoteouB  example  of  the  reverie 
and  the  ecstasy  to  which  this  class 
of  sensitive  and  poetic  painters  may 
attain. 

Naturalism  takes  on  as  many 
phases  as  nature  herself;  hence  the 
number  of  masters  and  the  diver^ 
Bity  of  styles  which  in  France, 
and  indeed  in  all  countries,  fell 
ander  this  designation.  The  term, 
however,  is  given  expressly  to  an 
art  which  is  not  classic,  imaginative, 
or  ideal;  to  a  class  of  works,  in- 
deed, which  in  treatment  are  literal 
and  matter  of  (hct,  and  in  execu* 
tion  vigorous  and  even  rode.  Hor- 
ace Yemet,  by  whom  we  find  an 
abridged  edition  of  a  larger  work, 
'The  Battle  of  the  Alma,'  contri- 
buted by  Prince  Napolecm,  may  be 
taken  as  cli^f  of  the  school.  Yer- 
net,  true  to  his  creed,  has  trans- 
lated the  Bible  as  if  it  weie  a  Be- 
douin campaign,  and  instead  of 
paintiBg^  like  artists'  of  old,  gene- 
rals in  the  character  of  Mars. or 
Apollo,  he  puts  tbem,  as  a  true 
patriot^  in  Frsnch  regimentals. 
Yvon  and  Fils  following  in  the 
sasie  steps  are  heroes  of  many  dar- 
ing battle-pieces,  some  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  miniature  in  the 
present     Exhibition ;     Breton    and 


Brion  are  natarah'sts  of  rural  rustic 
peasant  life.  *La  B4n6diotion  des 
Blee,'  by  Breton,  from  the  Mus^e 
do  Luxembourg,  has  deservedly  ac- 
quired high  renown.  Decamps, 
one  of  the  most  versatile,  eccentric, 
and  startling  yet  powerful  of  French 
artists,  was  represented  in  the  fix- 
position  of  Paris  in  1855  by  up- 
wards of  fifty  worka  We  regret  to 
say  that,  in  common  with  others  of 
his  illustrious  countrymen,  he  is 
barely  seen  in  the  present  London 
galleries.  The  pretence  that  the 
Exhibition  is  a  just  representatioD 
of  either  the  French  or  German 
schools  is  mere  mockery  and  delu- 
sion. We  will  do  our  best,  however, 
with  the  materiids  which  have  come 
to  hand.  'The  Pillory,'  by  Gaise, 
may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of 
naturalistic  treatment  of  history. 
G6rdme — a  name  well  known  in  this 
country  by  pictures  contributed  to 
the  French'  Gallery  in  Pall  MaU, 
'The  Duel  in  the  Snow  after  the 
Bal  Masque,'  and  other  works — is 
here  represented  b^  'Ava,  Gsaar 
Imperator,  Morituri  te  Salutant.' 
Madame  Henriette  Browne  and  her 
master-work,  'Sisters  of  Charity,* 
are  also  in  the  same  way  known  to 
the  English  public  '*  Henriette 
Browne "  is  merely  a  nom  de  pin' 
eeau.  The  painter  of 'The  Sisters 
of  Charity/  we  understand,  is  a 
lady  of  birth  and  -fortune,  the 
cUughter  of  the  Count  de  Bouteil- 
ler,  and  the  wife  of  Mens,  de  Sanx. 
We  have  placed  this  artist  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Natnralisti,  be6au8e 
we  are  told  she  never  trusts  imagin- 
ation for  invention,  and  the  present 
work,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  a 
triumph  of*  the  oonsdentious  real- 
ism which  she  pofesses  as  her  pic- 
torial faith.  The  picture  was  not 
commenced  .  until  a  complete  suit 
had  been  obtained,  a  matter  attend- 
ed with  some  difficulty,  of  the  pe- 
culiar dress  worn  by  the  religious 
order  here  so  truthfully  depicted. 

By  universal  consent,  the  im- 
portant national  school  of  Belgium 
has  done  itself  great  honour  in  the 
present  Congress.     This   contempo- 
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raneons  school  of  FlaDders  owns  a  It  remains  to  iodicate  the  poeftlon 
fourfold  deeceDt — Ist,  from   Bobens  of  luly  and  Spain.      The  pictares 
and  Tan    Dyck;    2dly,  from   Van  exhibited  by  Spain  are  sent  by  the 
Eyck  and  Memling ;  3dly,  on  one  col-  Government,   and    by   pablic  Insti- 
lateral  frontier  from  Paal  Delarocbe ;  totions,  not  from    artists  with   pri- 
and,  lastly,    on    the   other    frontier  vate  ends  to  answer;  benoe  the  ool- 
from  Tenters,  Gerard  Dow,  and  Ter>  lection  is  honoarable  to  the   ooan- 
bonrg.    This  division  would  give   a  try.     Sach  works  as  *The   Execu- 
precise   analysis   of    the    admirable  tion    of  Padilla,  Bravo,   and   Mal- 
pictares  exhibited    In    the   Belgium  donado,'  by  Gisbert;   'The    Death 
division,  did    space    permit    of    de-  of  King  Ferdinand  lY./ by  Casado ; 
tailed  criticism.    We  must   content  *  The  Execution  of  AWaro  de  Lana,^ 
ourselves,  however,  with    the    men-  by  Oano;  'St.    Paul    surprised  by 
tion  of  two  chief  men  —  Gallait  and  Nero  in  the  act  of  Converting  8a- 
Leys.    The  famed  works  by  Gallait  bina  Poppcea,*  by  Lozano ;  and  '  The 
evince    the    joint   influence   of   the  Interment   of  St.  Oecilia,'  by  Ma- 
old  Flemish  and  the  Modern  French,  drazo, —  prove  that  the  land  of  Her* 
of  Rubens  and   Van    Eyck  on  the  rera,  Yelasquez,   and    Mnrillo,    still 
one  hand,  and  of  Oogniet  and  Paul  glories  in  a  school    academic  even 
Delarocbe  on  the  other.    The  grand  to    ''senatorial     dignity,"     natural- 
sensation  tragedy,  *  The   Last   Hon-  istic,  moreover,  with  resotnte  vigour, 
ours  paid   to  Counts   Egmont    and  and  solemn  in   shadowed   darknese. 
Horn,^  has  made  the  tour  of  Europa  Passing  to   Italy,  we   at   once  see 
It  was   purchased    by  Tournai,  the  that  she  has  failed  to  preserve,  even 
town  of  the  artist's  birth,  for  thirty-  so  well  as  Spain,  her   ancient  pres- 
eight  thousand  francs :  it  was  after-  tige.      Italian    art,  indeed,    as    the 
wards  exhibited   with  eclat   in    the  pictures  contributed  by  the  Bomao 
Paris  Salon  of  1852 ;  and  now,  ten  States  and  the   kingdom   of    Italy 
years  later,   its  proud  possessors  in  alike  testify,  has  long  sank  into  a 
Tournai  have  sent  the  work  to  gain  decadence  from  which  there  is  small 
further  glory  in  London.    The  other  sign    of    speedy    redemption.     Mo- 
pictures    by    Gallait,    though     less  dern  Italian    pictures   are,   in   fact, 
thrilling  in  drama,  have  equal  power  only   a    feeble    echo    of    a     long- 
and   mastery.    The  works   of  Leys  cherished    tradition,   a   faint    reflec- 
as  a  converse  are  derived  from  the  tion   of  forms    once    instinct  with 
severe  medieval  style  of  Van  Eyck  genius,  and  of   colours   glowiog  in 
and    Memling;     they   are    Pre-Rur  glory,    but   now    lifeless    and    dim. 
benite,  as    certain    pictures   in    our  Two  works,  however,  we   may  spe- 
own  country  have  pronounced  them-  cify,  as  showing    more   than   usual 
selves     Pre-Raphaelite.      We    need  stamina:  Morelli's  'Iconoclasts,'  and 
scarcely  say  that,  after  their   kind,  Ussi's  '  Expulsion   of  the   Duke   of 
these  pictures  are  inimitable.  Athens.'    Thus,  as  we  indicated  io 
The  school   of   Holland   may  be  July  last,  the  Latin  nations  of  Eo- 
designated    by    its   points    of    con-  rope,  France,  Italy,  Spajp,  and  Bel- 
trast  with  the  art  or  Belgium.    The  gium,   one   and   indivisible   in    reli- 
pictures  exhibited  by  Holland,  true  gion,  and  kindred    in    race,   possess 
to  tbeir  Dutch  ancestry,  are  unimagi-  in  common  an  firt  scaring  in  imagi- 
native, and,  in  the  humility  of  their  nation,  solemn  in  fervour  and   faith, 
Protestant   simplicity,    direcrly   an-  sensitive     and    subtle    ic    aesthetic 
tagonistic  to  the  soaring  of  Catholic  beauty. 

aspiration.  Modern  Dutch  art  pos-  Of  the  great  Teutonic  schools  it 
sesses,  nevertheless,  the  merit  cf  a  is  impossible  that  we  can  low 
healthful  Naturalism.  Let  us  in  speak  in  detail.  As  long  ago  as 
few  words  cotfiplete  our  survey  of  May  I860  we  gave,  under  the  title 
the  French  frontiers.  We  have  of  '  Munich,  and  its  School  of  Chris- 
spoken  of  Holland    and    Belgium ;  tian  Art,'  an  analysis  of  recent  Ger- 
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maoie     phenomena.      The     pre:«nt  repreaented,   however,    by   one    im- 

ExhibitioQ   is,    io    this   department,  portant  composition,  the  cartoon  for 

so  notorioosly  incomplete,  that  any  ^  the  Four  Horeemen  of  the  Apo- 

aitefflpted  description  most  be  chief-  calypse''  —  a  design  executed  under 

ly  occupied  with  lament  over  absent  the  patronage  of  the  late  King  of 

works.    We  may  say,  however,  that  Prussia   for   the    Gampo    Santo    io 

the  laws  of  action  and  of  reaction,  Berlin.     The   cartoons   of  Fuhrich 

of  decadence   and  revival,    of   then  for  the  charch    of    St   Lazarus,  io 

again  a  fall,  and  then  once  more  a  Vienna,    also,    by    their    grandeur, 

farther  rise^ —  that  these   principles  merit   commendation.      *^  T%e   Holy 

and    powers    which   have    prevailed  Family,''    by    Carl    Muller;    ^*The 

io  otter  coontries  —  have  obtained  Three  Martyrs,"  by  Peschel  ;  eleven 

sway  over  the  national  art  of  Ger-  pictares  from  *'  The  Life  of  St.  Meio- 

maoy  also.      But  to  be  more  spe-  rad,"  by  Macke ;  ^  Gome   unto  me 

cifio:    the     German   schools,    some  all  ye  that  labour,"  Irf^Wichmann ; 

fifty    OP   eighty    years    sinc4    were  and  "  St.  Gecilia,"  by  Von  Scheffer, 

directly  academic  ;  then  came  a  re-  all  partake  of  a  somewhat   lacbry- 

action   or   revival   under   Overbeck,  moee   sentiment^  and    are    in   every 

Cornelius,  and   Yiet,   in    favour    of  respect  far  removed  from  the  health 

the   medieval    and    spiritual ;    and  and  the  manliness  of  nature, 

siooe    has     arisen    an    antagonistic  And  thus,  when  things  had  come 

movement    towards   Naturalism  and  to  this  pass,  it  was  full  time  that 

Protestantism     under    Lessing     and  a    further    reaction     should     arise. 

others    in    Berlin    and    Dusseldorf.  Outraged    nature    once   more    came 

The  style  of  the  Academy,  the  man-  to  claim  her  rights,  and   to   assert 

oer  of  Raphael  and  of  the  Garracci,  against    usurpation   her    lawful    do- 

Bolemn    and    stately,    with   drapery  minion    in  the  empire  of   art.      A 

BtadioQsly    set    in   statuesque    sym-  Schrader's  great  picture,  the '*  Death 

metry,   has   found   in    Germany,  in  of  Leonardo    da   Yinci,"  we  recog- 

common  with    other    countries,  per-  nise  in  the  marked   individual  cha- 

siBtent    followers.       *  The    Entomb-  racter  of  the  heads,  in  the  vigour  of 

meot,*  by  Kaselowsky  ;  *  The  Depo-  the    handling,  and   in  the  truth  of 

sitioo  from  the  Gross,'  by  Jacobs ;  realistic    detail,    the    healthful    na- 

^St.  John  and  St  Peter  at  the  Beau-  turalism,  which  does  honour  to  the 

tifol  Gate,'  by  Bethel ;  *  The  Death  schools   of    Berlin   and    Dusseldorf. 

of   Germanicu^'    by    Fuger  ;    and  Moreover,  in  Piloty's  great  work  — 

'The  Persecution  of  the  Ghristians  perhaps    with     reason     pronounced 

io  the  Gatacombs,'  bv  Babl,  —  are  the   grandest   in  the  entire  Exhibi- 

all  expressly   after    the    precedents  tion  — ''  Nero  after  the  Burning  of 

of   the   Boman    and    Raphaelesque  Borne,''    we    find    this   same   domi- 

school.  nant     realism     invading    even    the 

But,  as  we  have  said,  a  German  spiritual  domains  of   Munich.    Thus 

Pre-Raphaelite    schism   or  reaction  the  so-called  Ghristian  and  Gatholic 

set  io.      Overbeck  reverted  to  the  school    of    Gornelius    and    Hess   is 

earlier  spiritualism  of   Umbria ;    he  giving    pl^ce    to  the  rationalism  of 

drank  of    toe  mysticism    of    medi-  Kaulbacn    and    the    naturalism    of 

eval  faith  ;  he  became  wedded  to  a  Piloty.       Many   of    the    details    of 

worship  of  saints   and   angels  ;   he  Nero  and  burning  Rome  —  especially 

forsook,  in  short,  the  wa)rs  of  earth,  the  shattered    mosaics    in  the    fore- 

in  order  that  he  might  join  a  blessed  ground  —  have  the  fac-simile  trnth  of 

and     beauteous     company     in    the  a   photograph.      Finally,   in  Knaus 

heavensL     Unfortunately,    no    work  this    naturalism   Is    pushed  ofttimes 

from  tbe  hands  of  this  great  and  de-  to    the    not   unusual  excess  of  the 

voat  artist  has  reached  the  present  repnlsive.      His    "Funeral    in    the 

Eihibitioo.     His   companion  in  la-  Forest,'*  however^  is  scarcely  among 

hour,  the   venerable    Gornelius,    is  his    more    notorious   works.     Tiios 
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have  we   now   traced    Gennan    art  wilds  knovra  nothing  of   Bipbaelite 

ronod  the  QBual  oireait  of  a  circle;  or  Pre-Raphaelite  traditioDB.    Id  po- 

academic  schoolB   growing  cold,  re-  litical  atatus   Sweden  and  Korwa}, 

ligions    canting,  naturalistic,   coarse,  owin^   little  to   European    aUianoe 

till    each,    intolerable    in    extreme,  or  diplomacy,  have  not  ewen  in  art 

returns   into    the   other,   gains   the  fidlen  a  prey  to  French  aggresiioo, 

spirit   it  lacks,    and    through   con-  and   thas    remain   free    from    boih 

Btant    ebb    and    flow    passes    from  the    tnitlon    and    the    tyranny    of 

death  to  life.  Parisian    academies.       In    rdigioos 

The  pictores  contributed  by  Russia  faith,   divorced    from    the    Romtsh 

are  destitute  of  distinotfye  national  church,  the  inspiration  of  Overheok, 

characteristics.    Russian  art  has  sup-  separated    thereftyre    from    the  spi- 

rendered  the  ancient  Byzantine  style  ritual    school    of   Munich,    Seaodi- 

of  the  Greek  dynasty ;  and  as  yet  the  navia  is  yet  wedded  to  a  Protestaot 

new  empire,  enthroned  at  St  Feters*  ritual  which  her  art   shows  to  be 

burgh,  fails  to  create  for  herself  an  picturesque.    The  life  and  the  booies 

art  naturalised  to  the  climate,  and  of  her   people^    too,   are  emioeDtly 

cognate  to  the  genius  of  the  people.  &Toorable   to   the   making  of  pio> 

The  neighbouriog  schools  of  Scan*  tares  graphic  and  sententioos  —  log- 

dinayia     have,    however,    signalised  houses,    nshermen's    huts,    pessaota 

themselves  in  striking  contrast    But  walkli^    to   market,    bridal  prooea- 

ere  we  speak  of  this  truly  remarkable  sions  going  to  church.    Heaee^  taken 

northern   development^    let    us  wait  ail  in  all,  perluins  it  is  ecarodysor 

for  one  moment  to  visit  Denmark  on  prising    that    these    pictures    from 

the  way.    The  native  land  of  Thor-  Sweden  and  Norway,  (kithlul  to  the 

Wldsen,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  stormy  sea,  their  cradle,  and  to  tb« 

does    not    come   out   favourably  in  rough    earth,   their   nursery,  shoirid 

international   competition.     The   es-  have  grown  into   rude  vigour,  and 

sentially   olassic   stvle  of  the  great  have    attained    to    pronounced    na- 

sculptor   of  Oopenbagen  has    miled  tionai   idiosyncrasy.      Of  the  ficao- 

to  infuse  into  the  sister  art  of  paint*  dinavian  landscape  we  have  already 

ing   symmetry   or   msthetic   beaotv.  spoken.     Of  the  domestic  pioturas, 

The  medieval  manner  of  Van  £yck,  by  Tidemand  and  Hockert,  the  ad- 

in  its  home  just  acron  the  water,  miration  of  the  season,  it  remains  to 

has    found    no    hospitality    in    the  say  a  few  words.    Tidemand,  it  will 

abode   of    the  sea  kingp.      Italian  at   once   be  understood,  beloogs  to 

modes  are  of  course  wholly  foreign  the   school   of    naturalists.     In  his 

to  the  latitude    And  thus  Denmark  picture,  '  The  Administration  of  the 

is   reduced   to    a   rude    naturalism  Sacrament  to  the  Sick,'  every  flgare 

which  she  seems  scarcely  competent  is  a  known  portrait,  and  each  detail 

to   mould    or  to    modulate   by   the  is  true  to  life.    The  artistes  simpli- 

plastio  hand  of  a  conning  art    Two  city,  pathos,  and  power  to  move  by 

pictures,  '  A   Betrothal,'    and  *  The  sympathy,  he  finds  in  the  one  toach 

Attfring  of  a  Bride,'  are  examples  or    nature  which   makes  the  whole 

of   this  full-blown  naturalism.     Ex*  world  kin.    HOckert,  the  Swede,  io 

ner's  *  Close  of  a  Feast,'  in  the  style  his  circumstantial  hiteriors,  *  A  Lap- 

of  Tidemand,  is  the  best  picture  con*  lander's  Hut,*   and  '  A  Fisberman's 

tributed  by  the  Daoea  Hut,'  pushes  his  pictorial  narratife 

The  Scandinavian  school  of  Swe-  almost  to  the  extreme  of  caricature, 

den   and    Norway   presents   pheno*  We  have  said  that  Soandinaviao  art 

mena  of  which  the  entire  range  of  is  not  Italian,  nor  French,  norGei^ 

European    art    scarcely  affords   the  man  Catholic ;  yet  neither  ia  it  solely 

parallel.      In  geographical  position,  the  growth  of  the  Scandinavian  foii. 

Btaodiog    far    uoof  mm  the  birth*  The  school,  though  truly  original,  is 

place  of  the  ancient  Italian  schools,  yet  doseiy  allied  to  the  Prote»tent 

this  scion  of  the  mountains  and  the  branch    cf    Duaseldorf — a    echool 
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which  wonhipe  natare,  enthroDes  tal  principles  have  gaided,  and  ooe 
intellect,  which,  moaraioff  DOt  over  or  two  leading  creeds  governed,  and, 
the  deeid  post,  seeks  to  live  in  the  indeed,  divid^  the  plastic  empire 
actoal  present  of  the  world^s  pictorial  imagination. 
The  nineteen  nations  and  the  three  The  three  inherent  elements,  —  tlte 
thooBUid  works  aaaembled  in  the  classic,  in  its  sjnunetry,  severity, 
loternaiional  Gkdleries  are  a  Babel  and  ideality;  the  romantic,  in  its 
till  the  key  is  discovered  to  their  ardonr  and  passion ;  and  the  nato- 
kognage,  and  then,  as  we  have  ralistic,  in  its  literal  trnth  and  man- 
aid,  the  Babel  becomes  a  brother-  ly  vigoar,  —  have  throogh  past  ages, 
hood.  Ties  of  closest  consangninity  intermingled,  and  will,  tbrongh  all 
bind  indeed  the  world  of  Art  in  times,  be  fonnd  to  interweave  the 
noity.  We  have  seen  that  a  com-  one  with  the  other,  fashionuig  the 
moo  history,  dating  from  Perogino,  schools  of  all  nations  through  in^ 
Bapbael,  Titian,  and  the  Oarracci  in  terohanging  variety.  Again,  we 
Italy,  from  Van  Eyck  and  Bobens  have  found  that  religion,  the  mas- 
ia  Flanders,  from  Teniers  and  Buys-  ter-emotion  in  man's  nature — that 
dael  in  Holland,  and  from  Yelas-  Churches  Catholic  and  Churches 
quez  and  Mnrillo  in  Spain,  gives  to  Protestant  —  have  inspired,  and 
the  modern  schools  of  Europe  a  then  again  dissevered  and  con- 
pedigree.  We  have  fonnd  that  rul-  founded,  the  sacred  arts  of  Chris- 
log  raees — the  Latin,  the  Teutonic^  tendom.  Finally,  in  all  these 
vd  the  Scandinavian  —  have  begot-  schools  so  diverse,  and  among  all 
tea  g^ieric  arts,  each  marked  by  these  nationiJitles  so  conflicting, 
the  fieatares  of  its  parentage.  We  we  recognise  the  manifold  workings 
have  traced,  likewise,  a  doee  rela-  and  wants  of  the  earth's  common 
tioo  between  national  works  and  humanity ;  of  an  eye  and  an  intellect 
geographie  conformation;  we  have  which  see  and  understand,  of  emo» 
Been  the  sun  of  Italy  reign  as  Apollo ;  tions  which  tend  to  worship  and 
we  have  marked  &e  glacier  winter  love,  and  of  sovereign  imagmation 
o(  the  north  in  the  hardihood  of  which  creates  and  crowns.  The 
the  loe-King.  Furthermore,  it  has  universe  of  Art,  indeed,  is  infinite, 
been  evident  how  a  few  fundamen.-  and  yet  the  empire  is  one. 
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Mr.  Trollope  10  among  the  moBt 
aranaiDg  and  popol&r  of  our  novel- 
uta,  and  is  certainly  one  of  tboee 
with  whom  the  great  majority  of 
novel  readers  can  moat  fally  sym- 
pathiae.  His  plots  are  easy  to  fol- 
low, and  depend  on  the  most  ordi- 
nary and  probable  circnmstauces  for 
their  interest;  yet  that  interest  is 
qnite  snfficient  to  prodnoe  earnest 
attention  to  the  processes  and  anxie- 
ty for  the  result.  His  characters 
are  distinct,  sketched  with  spirit, 
easy  to  reoognise,  and  so  like  the 
personages  of  daily  life  that  the 
reader  who  cannot  enjoy  that  cheap 
and  pleasurable  triamph  of  criticism 
which  consists  in  discovering  a  re- 
markable resemblance  between  dia- 
raeters  of  the  fiction  and  persons  of 
his  acquaintance  must  move  in  a 
very  dull  and  very  narrow  circle. 
His  style  of  writing  is  brisk  and 
flowing,  assurinff  os  that  the  author 
enjojs  the  work  he  is  engaged  io, 
and  fully  believes  in  his  own  crea- 
tions. Nothing  conciliates  more 
than  this;  and  the  wit,  often  pro- 
fuse and  effective,  tells  the  alreisdv 
sympathetic  reader  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a  man  who  deserves  re- 
spect as  well  as  liking.  Thus  all 
goes  pleasantly  between  him  and 
is  audience — there  is  no  adverse 
party,  of  people  of  difficult  tastes 
who  say  they  don't  like  Trollope, 
because  be  is  bitter,  or  fantastic,  or 
crotchety,  or  too  deep  for  them,  or 
because  he  depends  on  strong  sen- 
sations effects,  or  deals  too  much  in 
exaggeration,  or  has  written  himself 
out:  those  who  are  not  enthusias- 
tic are  not  hostile,  and  a  great  ex- 
pectation of  pleasure  with  00  pre- 
dbposition  to  dissent  is  sure  to  be 
excited  by  the  announcement  of  a 
new  work  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

With  such  agreeable  relations  ex- 
isting between  himself  and  his  au- 
dience, Mr.  Trollope  lately  wrote  an 
account  of  a  trip  he  made  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main. 
It   was   received    with    the    favour 


that  might  have  been  expected— it 
WAS  light,  sparkling,  and  agreeable; 
and  though  it  has  not  gained  so 
many  readers,  nor  imprened  tbem 
so  favourably,  as  the  best  of  bis 
novels,  yet  it  takes  its  place  among 

Eleasant  books  of  tra^  Stima- 
ited  by  this  success,  and  wisbiog 
to  diversify  his  laboars  by  lighter 
if  not  more  profitable  work  than 
that  of  creation  and  invention,  be 
has  once  more  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  presented  us  again,  with  tbe 
result  of  his  observations,  in  moeh 
the  same  style,  but  with  an  import- 
ant difference.  Had  he  written  bis 
book  two  or  three  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  received  as  a  very  agree- 
able addition  to  the  already  numer- 
ous pictures  of  life  and  manners  in 
America  that  we  possess,  and  Mr. 
Trollope  would  have  been  subject 
only  to  the  disadvantage  which  al- 
most any  one  must  labour  under 
who  follows  in  the  track  of  sucb  ao 
observer  and  such  a  recorder  of  his 
impressions  as  Charles  Diokev. 
But  be  writes  at  a  time  when  our 
interest  for  American  affAtrs  is  fixed 
on  particulars  quite  different  from 
those  which  Mr.  Trollope  excels  in 
recording.  It  is  not  the  habits  and 
manners  of  tbe  people,  the  state  of 
society,  the  aspect  of  the  various 
regions  embraced  by  their  territory, 
nor  the  shifts  and  vicissitudes  of  a 
population  of  speculators  and  ad- 
venturers in  a  new  country,  tbit 
now  engages  attention.  To  know 
what  voices,  amid  the  sensele^ 
clamour  that  prevails,  indicate  tbe 
real  wishes  and  expectations  of  tbe 
Northern  people — to  trace  the  coo 
nection  between  the  peculiarities  of 
the  political  system  and  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  population  —  to 
distinguish  between  the  genuine  and 
the  spurious  fruits  of  democracy  *- 
to  discern  in  the  seething  crucible 
of  royolution  the  elements  really  at 
work — and  to  be  enabled  to  form 
something  like  a  just  estimate  of 
Northern   officials,    troops,  general, 
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•od  enthoBiasm,  —  theee  are  mattera 
DOW  of  primary  importance  to  Ent^- 
lislj  readers,  and  the  'chapters  of  Mr. 
TrolIope'B  book  which  treat  of  these 
are  bj  •DO  means  so  satisfactory  as 
that  other  portion  of  his  sabject 
which  has  been  thrown  entirely  in- 
to the  shade  by  the  magnitade  of 
passing  events.  What  are  the  real 
merits  of  democracy  7  wherein  has 
it  undoobtedly  failed?  These  are 
the  abstract  questions  which  the 
crisis  baa  thrast  into  the  foreground. 
What  are  the  chances  of  any  par- 
ticalar  solution  of  the  contest,  what 
the  relative  merits  of  the  opposing 
troops  and  generals,  what  tne  dif- 
ficulties of  country  in  which  they 
operate  —  what,  in  fact,  are  the  cir- 
comstanoes  which  we  have  been  un- 
able hitherto  exactly  to  appreciate, 
bat  which  most  influence  the  dura- 
tion and  result  of  the  struggle  ? 
These  are  the  questions  which  we 
DOW  mainly  expect  travellers  in 
America  to  answer.  And  to  say 
the  truth,  on  many  of  these  heads 
oor  information  is  left  much  as  it 
would  have  been  if  Mr.  TroUope  had 
never  gone  to  America. 

How  it  was  Ihat  he  came  to 
visit  America  nnder  present  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  TroUope  tells  us  in 
his  introductory  chapter.  The  am- 
bition of  his  literary  life  has  been, 
be  says,  to  write  a  book  about  the 
United  States.  That  he  intended 
to  write  it  in  the  spirit  of  an  advo- 
cate, appears  from  his  expressed 
desire  to  mitigate  what  soreness 
had  been  left  in  America  by  bis 
mother's  clever  book  and  other 
works  on  Transatlantic  society. 
Thus  predisposed,  he  went  to  the 
States  heralded  by  the  celebxky 
due  to  a  very  clever  and  fertile 
writer,  and  he  became,  naturally, 
and  creditably  for  both  parties,  the 
recipient  of  attentions  and  applause 
well  bestowed  in  this  case,  but 
more  valuable  and  flattering  if  the 
fortunate  object  did  not  share  them 
with  Mr.  Edwin  James,  Oommander 
Wilkes  the  collapsed  naval  cele- 
brity, and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the 
military  professor  of  ravishing  at 
New  Orleans.    However,  no  doubt 
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Mr.  Trollope's  treatment  was  such 
as  to  dispose  him  favourably  to- 
wards his  entertainers ;  and  the 
unfortunate  result  is,  that  his  advo- 
cacy, useless  to  the  North,  is  dam- 
aging to  himself.  It  is  useless  to 
the  North,  because  facts  too  glaring 
to  be  hidden,  obscured,  or  explained 
away  by  the  most  zealous  advocate, 
have  already  affixed  to  the  Federal 
cause  a  character  which  no  amount 
of  declamation  will  avail  to  change. 
It  is  damaging  to  himself,  because 
he  is  much  too  acute  an  observer 
not  to  notice  these  facts;  and  be* 
tween  his  inability  to  avoid  Feeing 
what  is  damnatory,  and  his  friendly 
wish  to  see  only  what  is  favourable, 
he  has  contracted  a  kind  of  mural 
squint,  which  is  fatal  to  the  attempt 
at  clear  and  vigorous  representa- 
tion. This  will  impair  his  credit 
with  hi4  English  audience ;  while 
the  voracious  vanity  of  his  North- 
ern clients  will  be  far  from  sati&fled 
with  the  amount  of  panegyric  which 
the  conscience  of  the  pleader  will 
permit  him  to  award.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Trollope'a  affection  for  the 
North,  though  it  leads  him  to  take 
part  with  it  against  the  South,  does 
not  often  prejudice  him  in  ques- 
tions between  the  North  and  Eng- 
land. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  dissent 
from  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
TroUope,  not  only  because  it  shows 
him  to  have  taken  a  prejudiced 
view,  but  because  to  agree  with 
him  would  be  to  abandon  our  own 
convictions  on  a  point  which  is  of 
greater  importance  than  he  chooses 
to  think  alt.  He  asserts  that  Seces- 
sion js  **  revolutionary ;"  and  as 
this  term  is  so  vague  as  to  render 
his  meaning  obscure,  he  explains  it 
by  saying  that  Secession  has  been 
undertaken  and  carried  on,  not  in 
compliance  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  de- 
fiance of  it  ^Nobody,"  he  says, 
"  no  single  Southerner,  can  really 
believe  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  aa  framed  in  1787, 
or  altered  since,  intended  to  give 
to  the  separate  States  the  power  of 
seceding  as  they  pleased.  It  is 
25 
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BQrely   nseleaB    going   through    long  or  to  the  people."    The  fact  v,  that 

argDments  to  prove  this,  eeeiog  that  the  power  which  grants  a  cooatito- 

it   is  absolately  proved  by  the  ab-  tion  evidently   reserves   all   that  it 

sence   of    any    clause    giving    snch  does   not  concede.    When  a  despot 

license  to  the  separate  States."    In  gprants   a     constitntion,    the    people 

this  argument   there   are    two  mis-  gain  only  what  privileges  he  caD  be 

takes   so   transparent  that  we   mav  prevailed    on   to  yield;    and   when 

estimate  the  strength  of  Mr.  Trof-  the   peoples   of  the  States   formed, 

lope's  prejudices   on   seeing   a  man  by  their  delegates,  the   constitution 

of  his  sense  fall  into  them.    In  the  of    their   union,   they   retained    all 

first    place,    no     Secessionist    ever  power  which  they  did  not  expressly 

argued    that    the     constitution    in-  surrender. 

tended  to  give  the  States  the  power       It  is  often  a  happy  thing  for  a 

of  secession.    Had   the  constitution  novelist    when    he     poseeeaes     the 

taken  upon  itself  to  do  anything  of  power  of  expressing,  in  a  figirati?e 

the   sort.  States   would   have    been  manner,    his    opinions   on    subjects 

found— Northern  States,  too— ready  akin  to  the  purpose  of  his  novel,  or 

enough  to  retort  that  it  was  super-  explaining  in  that   way   the   moral 

fluous  to  bestow   on  them  a   right  qualities   of  the   personages   of  hu 

which  they   had  never   surrendered,  tale,  or  the  relations  of  the  person* 

Secondly,  it  must  be  clear  to  every-  ages  to  each  other  and  to  the  inci- 

body  that  a  constitution,  or  any  other  dents   which    arise.    Abstract  qoes- 

code  or  compact,  is  effective  only  so  tioos    or     metaphysical    discussions 

far  as  the   powers   conferred  by  it  which  would  have  worn  a  very  dry 

extend,  and  that  an  act  to  be  illegal  aspect>,  better  suited  to  a  scientific 

must  contravene  some  of  its  express  treatise  than  to  a  work  of  amase- 

provisions.    To  assert  that  whatever  ment,   become    bright,  piquant,  and 

the   constitution    does   not   sanction  interesting    when     personified     and 

is  illegal,  is  to  call  it  an  abominable  seen  through  the  medium  of  fami- 

despotism.     The  constitution  of  the  liar  imagery.    Nor.  can  any  harm  ariae 

Union    sanctions    no    State    rights  from  the  practice;  for  the  writer  of 

whatever.      It  defines  its  own  powers^  fiction  professes  only  to  present  bia 

and    forbids   the    exercise,    on    the  own  ideaa;    and  as  he  must  better 

part  of  the  States,  of  certain  rights  know  than  an^  one  else  what  is  the 

which    they   had    hitherto    enjoyed,  impression  which  he  wishes  to  cod- 


but  which,  for  a  common  purpose, 
they  now  agreed  to  surrender.  In 
the  appendix  to  his  book  Mr.  Trol- 


vey,  so  it  is  a  gain  both  to  himeelf 
and  the  reader  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to    choose   the  most  for- 


lope    publishes    the   constitution    of  ctble    and    direct    method    of   ren- 

the  United  States.    It  seems  doubt-  deriog  his  impressions.      Bat  when 

ful  whether  he  ever  read  it,  or,  at  this  faculty  is  exercised  on  matters 

any   rate,    whether   he  read  it  im-  of  real    life,  on    which   the   author 

partially     and    attentivelt^— for    to  has  preconceived   notions  which   be 

guard    against    any   such    interpre-  wishes    to   support,  it  is   of  mnch 

tation  of  the   powers  of   the   con-  more   que^^tionable   advantage.      So 


stitution    as    his,    amendments 
pressly    provide     against     the 
croacbments 
tably  follow. 


ex-  long   as  it  is  confioed  to  its   le^- 

en-  timate    purpose     of     giving    more 

which^   would     inevi-  prompt     and    lively    expression    to 

Article  9  says:  ''The  the   author's   views   than  he   could 


enumeration  in  the  constitution  of  otherwise  obtain,  it  is  as  justly  em- 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  ployed  in  dealing  with  matters  of 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  fact  as  with  matters  of  fiction.  Bat 
by  the  people."  Article  10  says:  directly  an  argument  is  founded, 
**  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  not  on  the  original  fkcts  but  on  the 
United  States  b^  the  constitution,  metaphorical  representation  of  those 
nor  prohibited  by  tt  to  the  States,  are  facts,  all  honest  discussion  is  at  an 
reserved  to  the  States   respectively,  end,  because  the   question  luui  been 
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shifted  from  the  solid  basis  of 
reality  to  the  shadowy  basis  of 
arbitrary  faocy  which  may  bear 
only  a  pretended  relation  to  fact 
Yet  this  pretended  relation  may 
often  be  sufficiently  plaasible  to 
blitul  the  anwary  listener  to  the 
hocas-pocQ;)  by  which  he  is  deceived  ; 
sod  the  specions  advocate  of  a  bad 
cause  in  law  often  founds  his  chance 
of  saccess  with  twelve  intelligent 
jarjmen  on  the  employment  of  this 

Siece  of  mental  legerdemain.  The 
emagogue,  too,  knows  well  its 
valae;  and  indeed,  if  cleverly  done, 
its  saccess  most  be  great  on  all 
occasions  when  an  impression  is 
required  for  a  particular  purpose, 
and  when  the  audience  have  not 
time  allowed  them  to  analyse  the 
processes  by  which  that  impression 
has  been  produced.  He  who  uses 
it  falsely  places  himself  in  this 
dilemma,  that  he  is  either  con- 
sciously or  nnconscionaly  dishonest; 
and  if  unconsciously,  he  saves  his 
credit  for  candour  at  the  expense 
of  his  judgment  In  either  casd 
be  loses  ground  with  his  audience 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
these  fallacies  which  are  detected; 
and  of  course,  if  arguments  of  this 
kiod  are  not  spoken,  but  printed 
io  books,  the  chances  of  detecting 
their  inaccuracies  are  immensely  io- 
creased.  We  think  that  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  has  committed  an  error  on 
more  grounds  than  one  in  resorting 
to  this  style  of  treatment  in  discuss- 
log  political  questions,  as  he  so 
frequently  does  in  his  book.  It  is 
not  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  a 
man  of  his  lively  imagination  fre- 
quently personifying  the  abstract 
relations  of  a  question,  and  we  are 
far  from  objecting  to  that  What  we 
do  object 'to  is,  that  having  indulged 
b  an  arbitrary  and  inaccurate  com- 
parison, he  should  proceed  thereon  to 
ground  an  argument 

For  instance,  when  he  chooses  to 
convey  his  idea  of  the  position  of 
England  with  rektion  to  the  Ameri- 
can quarrel  nnder  the  guise  of  the 
difficulties  entailed  npon  the  friend  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  when  that  pair 
have  a  connubial  dispute  in  which  each 


expects  to  find  in  him  an  adherent,  we 
see  nothing  unfair  in  it  We  do  not 
ourselves  find  our  conception  of 
the  case  assisted  by  this  familiar 
m<)de  of  putting  it;  and  we  should 
prefer  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
actual  rather  than  the  imaginary 
dilemma.  Still,  there  may  be  peo- 
pie  who  like  to  be  helped  to  their 
decisions  in  this  way ;  at  any  rat«, 
there  are  readers  who  expect  smart- 
ness from  Mr.  Trollope,  and  who 
may  cmsider  it  smart  to  see  the 
American  dispute  likened  to  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones ;  and  if  this  be  really  the 
exact  figure  nnder  which  the  cas^ 
presents  itself  to  Mr.  Trollope,  and 
ke  ooly  means  to  give  it  to  his 
readers  for  what  it  is  worth,  as 
such  we  are  willing  to  accept  ir. 
And  when  he  makes  "Monroe  P. 
Jones "  the  representative  of  the 
insatiable  rage  for  speculation  of 
the  American  frontier  man,  we 
have  a  livelier  idea  of  the  passion 
and  its  effects  than  a  mere  homily 
would  convey.  And  again,  his 
illustrations  of  this  kind  are  often 
very  clever  and  witty,  as  we  should 
expect  from  Mr.  Trollope — as  when 
he  tells  U3  :  — 

"I  have  found  it  difficult — I  may 
say  impossible  —  to  sound  WashiDgton's 
praises  in  his  own  land.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  courteous  Frenchman  ven- 
tures an  opinion  among  Englishmen 
that  Wellington  was  a  great  general, 
would  he  feel  disposed  to  go  on  with  bis 
eulogium  when  encountered  on  two  or 
three  sides  at  once  with  such  observa- 
tions as  the  foliowiDg :  *  I  should  rather 
calculate  he  was  about  the  first  that  ever 
did  live  or  ever  will  live.  Why,  he  whip- 
ped your  Napoleon  everlasting  whenever 
he  met  him.  He  whipped  everybody  out 
of  the  field.  There  warn*t  anybody  ever 
lived  was  able  to  stand  nigti  him,  and 
there  won't  come  any  like  him  again. 
Sir,  I  guess  our  Wellington  never  had 
his  likes  on  your  side  of  the  water. 
Such  men  can't  grow  in  a  down-trodden 
country  of  slaves  and  paupers '  ?  Un- 
der such  circumstances  the  Frenchman 
would  probably  be  shut  up.  And  when 
I  strove  to  speak  of  Washington,  I  gen- 
erally fouad  myself  shut  up  also." 

But  there  are  many  instaDees  in 
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which  Mr.  Trollope  not  only  allows 
his  fancy  to  palm  npon  him  false 
imagery,  hot  proceeds  to  draw  from 
it  totally  false  eoDclosions.  In  one 
case  he  winds  up  in  this  way  a 
discumion  on  the  causes  of  qaarrel 
between  North  and  Sooth:  After 
a  plain,  though  prpjodiced,  statement 
of  the  many  differences  and  gronnds 
of  complaint,  on  coming  to  the  Fagi- 
tive  Slave  Law  he  suddenly  begins  to 
argne  the  case  of  a  wife  who  has  a 
drunken  husband,  and  upon  this  fan- 
cied resemblance  he  proceeds  to  de- 
scant as  if  it  were  the  real  matter  in 
haml.  It  is  disagreeable,  he  says,  to 
live  with  a  wife  who  is  always  rebuk- 
ing one  for  a  fault;  but  the  oitside 
world  will  say  that  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  be  called  a  drunkard  by 
your  wife,  you  should  cease  to  drink. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  divorce  on 
this  account,  the  plea  shoold  *be 
put  in  by  the  sober  wife,  not  by 
the  intemperate  husband.  Next 
the  case  is  supposed  of  *Hhe  hus- 
band taking  himself  off  without 
any  divorce,  and  taking  with  him 
also  his  wife's  property,  her  aarn- 
ings,  that  on  which  he  ha<)  lived 
and  his  children.''  All  (bis  time 
the  reader  who  thus  looks  at  facts 
in  Mr.  TroUope's  queer  magic -lan- 
tern, is  left  in  doubt  as  to  which 
section  of  the  Bepublic  is  typified 
by  the  drunken  husband.  A  mat- 
ter-of-fact man  is  puzzled  to  per- 
ceive what  particular  characteristic 
of  either  the  imputed  inebriety  is 
iuteuded  to  represent.  A  South- 
era  man  would  probably  interpret 
the  supposed  drunkenness  as  fairlv 
symbolic  of  the  commercial  greedi- 
ness of  the  North.  Mr.  Trollope, 
however,  supplies  us  with  the  key 
to  his  parable  in  one  compendious 
sentence.  *'The  South,"  he  says, 
"has  been  the  husband  drunk  with 
slavery,  and  the  North  has  been 
the  ill-need  wife."  Now,  we  would 
seriously  put  it  to  Mr.  Trollope 
whether  he  thinks  advocacy  of  this 
kind  likely  to  influence  the  opi- 
nions of  mep  of  sense,  and,  if  not, 
whether  it  is  likely  to  do  himself 
any  service.  He  puts  his  readers 
in  this  predicament,  that  if  he  has 


not  a  very  bad  opinion  of  their  rea- 
soning powers,  they  can  have  no  very 
exalted  opinion  of  his. 

In  similar  style  he  disposes  of  the 
question  whether  English  writers  are 
right  in  replying  to  the  abuse  lavished 
on  England  by  the  advocates  of  Fed- 
eralism :  — 

"I  make  hold,"  says  Mr.  Trollope, 
"  to  place  myself  and  my  country  oo 
very  high  ground,  and  to  say  that  we, 
the  older  and  therefore  the  more  expe- 
rienced people  as  regards  the  United 
States,  and  the  better  governed  as  re- 
gards France,  and  the  stronger  as  re- 
gards all  the  world  beyond,  should  not 
throw  mud  again,  even  though  mud  be 
thrown  at  us.  I  yield  the  path  to  a 
small  chimney-sweeper  as  readily  as  to 
a  lady ;  and  forbear  fh>m  an  interchange 
of  courtesies  with  a  Billingsgate  heroine, 
even  though  at  heart  I  may  have  a  proud 
consciousness  that  I  should  not  alto- 
gether go  to  the  wall  in  such  an  ^- 
counter." 

Therefore  because  Mr.  Trollope 
yields  the  path  to  a  chimney- 
sweeper and  declines  to  exchange 
abuse  with  a  Billingsgate  heroine, 
Englishmen  ought  not  to  censure 
American  institutions  —  Q.  E.  D. 
Setting  aside  the  logic  of  this  re- 
sult, we  may  doubt  whether  the 
North,  Mr.  Trollope's  client,  will  be 
especially  delighted  at  playing  the 
part  of  a  small  chimney-sweeper, 
or  whether  a  writer  who  charac- 
terises the  South  as  the  drunken 
husband  of  an  ill -used  wife  is  en- 
titled to  lecture  on  the  courtesies 
to  be  observed  in  international 
discussion?.  And  though  we  have 
seen  many  sharp  remarks  from 
English  pens  on  Federal  institu- 
tions and  policy,  yet  we  do  not  re- 
member any  instance  where  ''Bil- 
lingsgate" has  been  resorted  to  on 
our  side.  We  presume  that  Mr. 
Trollope  scarcely  means  us  to  infer 
that  he  considers  it  inexcnsable  in 
any  case  to  employ  sarcasm,  ridi- 
cule, or  invective  as  controversial 
weapons.  If,  as  we  must  needs 
conclude  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
who  wields  light  satire  so  skilfbllj 
as  Mr.  Trollope,  he  allows  that  their 
use  is   consistent  with  the  laws  o( 
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fiiir  tnd    koDOurabla   literary   com- 
bat, what,   we  would  ask,  is  there 
to  iodooe  us  to  abjare  them  ia  the 
case  of  Amerioa  ?    Scorn  is  the  na- 
tural  and    inevitable   correlative  of 
impodent     pretension.       Employing 
Mr.  Trdtope's  (kvoarite  style  of  ar- 
^meot  —  only,  as  we   think,  more 
reasonably  than  he   does  —  we   say 
that   when    an    ill-bred    swaggering 
person  appears  in  society,   vaanting 
on  no  perceptible  groands  his  own 
BQperiority,     deriding     the     preten- 
sions of  others,    treading   on    their 
toes,  and   disregarding   &ir  right's 
we  feel   obliged    to    the  ^uccessfal 
satirist    who     vtters     the     sarcasm 
that  reduces   him    to  silence.    And 
BDless  Mr.  TroUope's  writings    con- 
vey a  very  inaccarate    idea   of   his 
character,    we   think   he    would    be 
•s  likely  as  anybody  in  such  a  case 
to  administer    the   iost  rebuke.     In 
doiug   so,  he   woald    probably  con- 
aider  neither    the    immediate    effect 
on  the  temper  of  the  aggressor,  nor 
the  ultimate  benefit  likely  to  follow 
from  the  wound  to  bis  morbid  coo- 
ceit      He    would    probably  justify 
himself  by  saying  that  grave   rea- 
sooiog  would  be  more  likely  to  ag- 
gravate  than    to   remove   the   evil, 
that  gentle   remonstrance   or   silent 
saboiiaBion  would    be   looked  on  as 
weak  acquiescence,  and  would   lead 
ooly  to  tresh  aggressions;  and  that 
be  had    therefore    resorted    to   the 
readiest    and    most    natural    means 
of  atserUng  the  rights  of  the  rest 
of    the     company,     and     exposing 
empty    and     intolerable    pretension. 
Therefore,    before     he     can    prove 
tbat  BCorn  and  ridicule   are  wrong, 
be  mudt   show  that   they  are    mis- 
applied.    The    prime    consideration 
for  an  English  writer  on  American 
affairs,  is  not  whether  what  he  says 
will     anger     the     Federalists,     but 
whether   the   institutions   and   mea- 
eores   under   discussion    are    deaerv* 
log  of   reprobation,  or   ridicule,  or 
coDtempt.      If  not,    these    weapons 
will  be  harmful  only  to  the  wielder ; 
if  tbey  are,  then  truth,  justice,  and 
the  interests    of    mankind    demand 
tbat  he  should  oae  them.    We  have 
spoken   contemptaoosly  of  mob-rule 


—will  Mr.  Trollope  defend  it  ?  We 
characterised  as  it  deserved  the 
sending  of  the  stone  fleet  —  will  he 
be  its  apologist?  When  the  pro- 
oeediogs  of  Butler  at  New  Orleans 
are  branded  as  infamous,  will  he 
tell  us  that  a  milder  epithet  is  more 
applicable  to  the  offence?  If  the 
feelings  of  a  disputant  are  to  be 
the  sole  considerations  in  discussion, 
controversy  will  be  merely  an  inter 
change  of  compliment  But  there 
is  something  else  to  be  considered-^ 
namely,  the  interests  of  truth  and 
justice,  in  which  we  presume  Eng- 
lish writers  will  continue  to  speak 
freely  of  American  affairs,  irrespec- 
tive alike  of  Northern  ire,  or  of  Mr. 
Trollope's  remonstrance.  And  the 
difference  between  Eoglish  censure 
of  Federalism  and  Federal  abuse  of 
Eogland  is,  that  the  one  ia  grounded 
on  argnment  and  delivered  on  just 
provocation,  while  the  other  is  alike 
aggressive  and  irrational.  We  have 
entered  iuto  this  discussion  not 
more  to  dispute  Mr.  Trollope's  con- 
clusion than  to  reply  to  objectious 
which  have  been  sometimes  made — 
and,  as  we  think,  so  needlessly  —  on 
the  tone  of  Eoglish  criticism  on  the 
affairs  of  America. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the 
metaphorical  style  of  argument  is 
that  tlie  metaphors  are  apt  to  con- 
flict with  each  other.  We  have  seen 
America  Hguring  as  a  small  chim- 
ney-sweeper and  as  a  Billingsgate 
heroine.  But  we  are  soon  assured 
that  he  looks  on  her  thus  for  mefe 
argumentative  purposes,  and  that 
bis  real  sentiments  are  very  differ- 
ent We  find  him  in  different  parts 
of  his  book  regarding  the  Ameri- 
cans as  his  cousins,  his  brothers,  as 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  English- 
men. America  is  the  marriageable 
daughter  that  escaped  with  shrieks 
from  her  mother's  arms ;  and 
further  on  we  find  that  she  is  our 
eldest  child.  We  were  therefore! 
unprepared  to  find  afterwards  these 
variable  but  still  very  close  rela- 
tions thus  de-icribed  genealogically. 
**The  American  owns  a  more  mixed 
blood  than  any  other  race  known. 
The^chief  stock  is  English,  which  is 
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itself  80  Diizecl  that  do  man  can 
trace  its  ramiBcatioDB.  With  this 
are  mingled  tlie  bloods  of  Ireland, 
Hollandi  France,  Sweden,  and  Ger- 
many. All  this  has  been  done 
within  but  a  few  }ears,  so  that  tbe 
American  may  be  said  to  liave  no 
daim  to  any  national  tvpe  of  face." 
The  mother  that  bore  ner  may  well 
fail  to  recognise  such  a  Protean  off- 
spring. And  her  actions  are,  aocord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Trollope,  as  unfilial  as 
her  personal  appearance.  '*In  tbe 
Northern  States  of  America/'  he 
tells  ns,  '*  tbe  bitterness  against  Eng- 
land has  amounted  almost  to  a  pas- 
sion. The  players,  these  chroniclers 
of  the  time,  have  had  no  hits  so 
sore  as  those  which  have  been 
aimed  at  Englishmen  as  cowards, 
fools,  and  liars.  The  name  of  an 
Englishman  has  been  made  a  bye- 
word  for  reproach."  Whether  the 
science  of  sentimental  genealogy 
shall  ultimately  decide  that  they 
are  our  brothers,  our  sons  and 
daughters,  or  only  our  cousins,  still 
in  any  case  this  conduct  will  hardly 
allow  us  to  consider  them  affeo- 
tionate  relatives.  But  Mr.  Trollope 
will  probably  say  that  this  very 
conduct  is  only  affection  turned 
sour  with  disappointment  at  our 
want  of  sympathy  in  their  present 
struggle.  In  the  preceding  para* 
graph,  however,  he  deprives  him- 
self of  that  argument,  by  telling  us, 
that  *'when  we  were  at  war  with 
Huesia  the  feeling  of  the  States 
wjis  strongly  against  n&  All  their 
wishes  were  with  our  enemies." 
He  goes  on  to  say  rightly  that  we 
did  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
that.  But  why  did  it  not  distress 
us?  Because  the  ''blood  relation- 
ship" is  a  mere  sentimental  dream, 
conjured  up  for  the  purposes  of 
fine  writing.  We  did  not  pretend 
to  have  any  claim  upon  American 
sympathies  in  our  quarrel  with 
Russia.  We  do  not  look  upon  the 
Englishman  who  lives  over  the  way 
as  our  brother  or  our  cousin.  If  he 
were  to  insult  ns,  we  should  not  be 
sentimental  about  it.  If  we  were 
to  knock  him  down,  we  should  not 


therefore  regard  ontfidves  as  a  second 
Cain.  Yet  be  is  infinitely  nearer 
to  ns  as  our  fellow  •  country  man 
than  the  hybrid  Aaierican.  We 
do  not  believe  that  English  people 
generally  give  Americans,  as  a  na- 
tion, the  preference  over  other 
foreigners,  nor  have  they  any  rea- 
son to  do  sa  *'  Take  a  Dotcbraan,  a 
German,  or  an  Irishman,"  says  Mr. 
Trollope,  ''transplant  him  from  his 
own  soil,  where  be  baa  not  been 
an  object  of  particular  regard,  and 
make  him  a  citizen  of  a  nation  that 
has  been  overreaching  and  reviling 
us  for  seventy  years,  and  be  ben 
comes  a  cousin,  a  eon,  or  a  brother, 
I  am  not  quite  certain  which."  Now, 
we  will  by  no  means  yield  to  Mr. 
Trollope  in  our  regard  for  the  best 
Americans  whom  we  know.  We 
have  for  them  not  merely  the  re- 
gard of  fellow-countrymen,  but  of 
friends;  but  we  decline  to  take  the 
whole  race  to  our  bosom,  as  Mr.  Th»U 
lope  does  in  his  large-hearted  way, 
any  more  than  if  they  were  Dutcn- 
men  or  Italians.  "  Let  us,"  he  says, 
'*not  have  war  with  these  children 
of  our  own.  If  we  must  fight,  let  us 
fight  the  French,  'for  King  George 
upon  the  throne.'  Tbe  doing  so 
will  be  disagreeable,  but  it  will  not 
be  antipathetic  to  the  nature  of  an 
Englishman.  For  my  part,  when  an 
American  tells  me  that  he  wants  to 
fight  with  me,  I  regard  his  offence, 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  French- 
man under  the  same  circumstances, 
as  I  would  compare  the  offence  of 
a  parricide  or  a  fratricide  with  that 
of  a  mere  commonplace  murderer. 
Such  a  war  would  be  plus  quam  civ- 
ile helium.'*  Another  argument  that 
he  uses  against  war  has  much  more 
reason  in  it,  but  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  sentimental.  "Over 
sixty  millions  sterling  of  stock  — 
railway  stock  and  suchlike  —  are 
held  in  America  by  Englishmen, 
and  the  chances  would  be,  tl)at  be- 
fore such  a  war  oould  be  finished, 
the  whole  of  that  would  be  con- 
fiscated." Is  Mr.  Trollope  aware 
that  during  the  Crimean  war  Rus- 
sia   scrupulously    fuldlled    her    en- 
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^igemeotB  ?    Yet  be  does  Dot  con-  drag    on     Kortbern     indostry    and 

aider    the   Bossians   as   bis  -coasios  enterprise.     *'  We  made  their  roads, 

or  his  brothers  —  on  the  contrary,  he  we  carried    their  mails  I"   cries  the 

tells  OS,  ^  One  did  not  feel  special  North,  as    if    the    Soatb    bad   not 

grief    at    fighting   a    Rassian."    It  contributed  its  full  share,  or,  as  it 

might  be  conclnd^  from  this — tbooffb  asserts,  far  more  than  its  share,  to 

we  are  sure  the  oonclosion  woald  be  the  common  revenoe  by  which  roads 

nojost  —  that  be  holds  it  better  to  were   made    and    mails   carried,  in 

fight    an    honest    than   a   dishonest  Northern  as  well  as  Sonthern  terri- 

creditor.  tory.    But  though  prepared  for  any 

Perhaps    the    most    wonderful   of  amount    of    unreason  on    the    part 

all     his     conclusions,    founded     on  of    the    North,    we    are    surprised 

metaphors,    is    one   connected    with  to    find    a    sensible   man   like   Mr. 

this   question   of    relationship.     He  Trollope  taking  this    line   of  arffu* 

is  discussing  the  prospects  of  taxa-  meot.    We  have  seen    him,  in    his 

tion    in   making  good    the  expeodi-  parable    of    the    drunken    husband, 

ture  of  the  war,  and  in  answer  to  describing  that   intemperate  per^on- 

the    question,     '*  Will    the    United  age  as   **  taking  with  him  his  wife's 

States  pay  V*  says,  *^  The  States  of  earnings,    that    on    which    he    has 

America    will   master    their    moDey  lived   and    his  childreti."    We  infer 

difficulties    because    they   are   born  from  this  that  Mr.  Trollope  believes 

of   England,  and    are   not    born  of  that    all    public    property    in    the 

Austria.    What  1    shall    our    eldest  Southern    States   was   paid    for  b^ 

child  become  bankrupt  by  its  first  Northern    money.     Of  course   it   is 

trade^difficulty  —  be  utterly  ruined  by  not  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  not  so, 

its  first  little  commercial  embarrass-  nor  to  mention  that  one  task  con- 

meot?    The  child  bears    much   too  fided  to   the  commissioners  deputed 

strong  a  resemblance  to  its  parent  for  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  arrange 

me  to  think  so."    From  which  fioan-  terms   of  separation,  was   to   settle 

cial  opinion  we  leave  Mr.  Chase  to  this   question    of  Federal   property, 

draw  what  comfort  he  can.  mnch  of   which   remains  in  one  as 

Besides   this    style   of    argument,  well  as  in  the  other  section  of  the 

Mr.  Trollope  falls  into  another  and  former    Bepublic.      If    justice    de- 

very  common  error,  that   of  ignor-  mands    that     Fort    Sumter    should 

iog    altogether    Southern    interests,  be  accounted  for,  so  must  also  Fort 

Southern     feelings,     and     Southern  Monroe  and  Fort  Warren  be  placed  in 

rigblB,  and  speaking  of  the  contest  the  balance. 

as  if  it  were  between  the  North  on  To  hear  the  advocates  of  Federal- 
one  side  and  some  abstract  evil  on  ism  —  Mr.  Trollope  among  the  rest  — 
the  other ;  as  if  the  North  consti-  talk  of  the  Union  and  the  Consti- 
tuted not  only  the  present  Union,  tution,  one  would  snppose  that  they 
but  the  old  Union,  and  as  if  it  were  were  of  divine  origin,  and  had  come 
identical  also  with  the  country  and  to  replace  either  some  detestable 
the  Ao)erican  people,  and  the  South  tyranny  under  which  the  people 
were  merely  a  sort  of  excrescence,  possessed  no  rights  whatever,  or  a 
Federalists  talk  about  our  want  of  state  of  anarchy  where  neither  law 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  hour  nor  order  existed.  Certainly  no 
of  distress,  as  if  their  distresses  one  would  from  their  assertions  in- 
could  be  compared  to  those  they  fer  the  actual  fact,  that  the  separate 
have  inflicted  on  the  South.  To  States  possessed  before  the  Union 
listen  to  Northern  writers  and  ora-  all  the  machinery  of  internal  gov- 
tors,  we  might  suppose  that  all  the  ernment  as  they  now  possess  it. 
North  is  fighting  for  is  the  p^ivi-  It  was  not  because  they  wanted  a 
lege  of  supporting  in  affluence  a  system  of  laws  or  a  framework  6f 
set  of  lazy  unprofitable  States,  which  government  to  render  life,  liberty, 
have   never    been    anything   but   a  property,  or  society  secure,  that  they 
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agreed  to  form  a  TJcfon,  —  it  was 
bec&Dpe  a  uoiform  sjatem  of  coin- 
age, of  taxatioD,  and  of  commerce, 
wonld  be  of  manifest  advantage ; 
because  postal  arrangements  and 
pubMc  woikp,  snch  as  the  making  of 
roads  and  fortification?,  woald  be 
done  better  in  concert  than  sepa- 
rately ;  because  alliances  formed 
by  separate  States  independently 
vonld  lead  to  endless  wars  with 
each  other,  and  it  was  therefore 
desirable  to  have  a  common  policy ; 
because  in  dis=pates  with  each  other 
there  might  be  an  arbiter ;  and 
because,  in  dealing  with  foreign 
nations,  they  might  throw  into  the 
balance  their  united  weight ;  —  it 
was  for  these  excellent  reasons  that 
they  agreed  to  form  that  Union 
whirh  WaBhington  himself  desig- 
nated as  "  an  experimmV*  And 
far  "from  being  a  measure  which 
was  eagerly  adopted  as  an  indis- 
putable advantage,  it  required 
powerful  advocacy  to  recommend 
it  to  the  States,  and  manifold  con- 
cesf-ions  to  induce  them  to  join  it, 
which  some  of  them  did  with  hesi- 
tation and  reluctance.  It  is  quite 
safe  to  aseert  that,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed to  insert  an  express  provision 
in  the  Constitution  rendering  seces- 
sion impossible,  there  would  never 
have  been  a  Union  at  all.  And  it 
is  equally  safe  to  assert  that  such 
a  provision  would  now  be  rejected 
by  those  States  which  so  loudly 
proclaim  the  unlawfulness  of  seces- 
sion. Were  it  proposed  to  devise 
new  measures  for  rendering  the 
bonds  of  Union  more  difficult  to 
break,  and  to  secure  Eome  material 
guarantee  against  the  secession  of 
any  State  except  by  the  prescribed 
method  in  which,  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  are  enacted,  the 
Northern  States,  though  they  could 
not  thereby  render  a  past  secession 
illegal,  might  at  least  prove  to  the 
world  the  sincerity  of  their  own 
convictions,  and  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Union.  But  we  are  sure 
that  the  Western  States  and  New 
England,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,    would    alike    refuse    to    be 


bound  to  each  other  with  an  indtssoln* 
ble  tie.  They  know  too  well  the  many 
reasons  that  may  arise  for  sundering  it 
hereafter. 

Tet  Mr.  Trollope  is  none  the  less 
convinced  that  a  pure  patriotic  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  Union  is  the 
main  motive  for  the  war.  Tlie  pay 
of  the  soldier,  large  as  it  is,  would, 
he  says,  of  itself  be  insufficient  to 
lure  the  artisan  and  the  labourer 
from  his  work,  for  he  would  lose 
bv  the  exchange.  But  does  Mr. 
Trollope  suppose  that  pay  is  the 
sole  material  advantage  which  the 
Federalist  soldier  anticipates?  Did 
he  ever  hear  of  **  Blenkering  ? " 
Does  he  suppose  the  pure  patriots 
who  serve  under  Siegel  and  Heint- 
zelman  have  scrupulously  declined 
to  take  anything  beyond  their  pay? 
Does  he  imagine  that  Pope's  forces, 
which  are  professedly  subsisting  on 
what  they  can  get  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  draw  from  it  nothing 
but  the  supply  of  their  daily  wants  ? 
The  population  of  Virginia  could 
tell  him  something  different.  We 
prefer  to  judge  of  this  question  of 
patriotism  by  facts.  We  know  that 
high  rates  of  interest  alone  have 
availed  to  secure  loans  for  the  war. 
We  know  that  the  warriors  of 
Pennsylvania  left  the  field  of  battle 
and  went  home  because  their  term 
of  service  expired  that  day.  We 
are  told  by  Northern  authorities 
that  fifty  thousand  patriots  are  ab- 
sent from  their  colours.  We  see 
that,  as  the  invasion  recoils,  and 
plunder  is  restricted,  recruiting  be- 
comes impossible,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  becomes  as  futile  as  if  he 
were  to  call  three  hundred  thousand 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  We 
know  —  and  nobody  has  supplied  ns 
with  more  copious  information  on 
this  point  than  Mr.  Trollope  —  that 
patriotism  has  not  prevented  gene- 
rals, cabinet  ministers,  all  kinds  of 
government  officers,  and  hosts  of 
contractors,  from  battening  on  the 
difficulties  of  the  Republic  with  as 
little  remorse  as  Jews  and  bill-dis- 
counters show  when  they  fall  upon 
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a  yoQOg  spendthrift  And  we  de- 
elioe  to  believe  that  patriotism,  even 
porbliod  and  deladed  pMriotism, 
bag  aoy  cooBiderable  share  in  main- 
taiolog  the  war.  We  can  onderstaDd 
that  many  meo,  not  pure  patriots, 
ihoold  have  an  interest  in  sapport- 
iog  the  Union ;  bat  that  others  who 
have  no  snch  interest  shoold  join 
ID  their  exaggerated  panegyrics  and 
expressions  of  devotion,  is  less  easy 
(oaeconot  for. 

Mr.  Trollope,  however,  devotes  se- 
veral chapters  to  the  praise  of  the 
Federal  constitntion,  and  on  these 
chapters  we  propose  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  Bnt,  first,  we  most  point 
Got  that  he  constantly,  in  a  manner 
which  gives  an  air  rather  of  special 
pleading  than  of  fair  discossion  to 
bis  commentary,  mixes  up  the  re- 
mits of  the  State  system  and  the 
Federal  system,  and  gives  the  latter 
the  credit  of  the  whole.  Thns  he 
tells  08,  **  in  the  States  a  system 
of  government  has  been  prodnoed 
Qoder  a  written  constitntion  in 
which  no  Englishman  can  disbe- 
lieve, and  which  every  Frenchman 
mast  envy.  It  has  done  its  work. 
The  people  have  been  free,  well 
edacated,  and  politically  great.'' 
FroflB  this  it  wonld  appear  that  Mr. 
Trollope  believes  that  the  people 
owe  their  freedom  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  he  probably  would  not 
pretend  to  maintain ;  and  that  they 
are  also  indebted  to  it  for  their 
education,  which  we  know  he  would 
not  maintain,  becanse  in  another 
portion  of  his  work  he  has  shown 
bow  the  education  of  the  people  is 
the  care  of  the  individual  States, 
and  not  of  the  general  government 
And  in  summing  up  what  he  calls 
the  splendid  results,  he  talks  as  if 
all  that  a  citizen  of  New  York  or 
Virginia  had  to  look  to  for  }ibe||;y. 
protection,  or  law,  was  the  Federal 
Bjstem.  Such  a  citizen  does  not 
thank  the  Federal  system  for  his 
liberty,  for  he  bad  that  before.  He 
does  not  thank  it  for  forbearing  to 
encroach  npon  his  liberty,  for  the 
States,  by  limiting  its  powers,  pro- 
vided against  that  before  they  agreed 


to  join  it.  He  does  not  in  general 
look  to  it  for  law,  becanse  tne  tri- 
bnnals  of  his  own  State  adjudicate 
between  him  and  his  fellow-citizens 
of  the  State.  The  best  evidence 
that  can  be  had  respecting  it  is,  Mr. 
Trollope  says,  the  manner  in  whioh 
eighteen  or  twenty  millious  of  peo- 
ple who  have  lived  nnder  it  re- 
gard it  Mr.  Trollope  forgets  that 
a  great  many  millions  of  people  who 
have  lived  under  it  are  so  dissatis- 
fied with  its  results  that  they  pre- 
fer the  devestation  of  their  terri- 
tory, the  loss  of  their  commerce, 
the  destruction  of  their  cities,  to  a 
return  to  its  paternal  care.  It  is 
necessary  to  protest  against  this 
assumption,  that  all  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  nation  have  flowed 
solely  from  the  Federal  system,  be- 
cause there  are  plenty  besides  Mr. 
Trollope  who  so  misrepresent  its 
advantages  —  nay,  there  may  be 
found  some  who,  by  implication, 
attribute  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
geniality  of  the  climate,  and  the 
spread  of  territory  to  the  magic  in- 
fluence of  the  Constitution. 

What  the  authors  of  this  oonstitu- 
tioQ  really  undertook  to  provide  for 
was,  for  all  that  could,  either  from 
within  or  without,  a£kct  the  wel- 
fare of  the  States  as  a  body,  leaving 
them  to  conduct  their  individual 
afikirs  as  before.  The  relations 
with  foreign  nations,  either  for 
peace  or  wur — fortiOcations,  fleets, 
and  armies  —  the  relations  of  ditfer- 
ent  States,  and  of  their  respective 
citizens,  with  each  other,  and  with 
foreigners  —  the  public  works  ne- 
cessary for  the  common  benefit, 
such  as  coinage  and  a  general  postal 
system,  —  these  were  the  principal 
matters  which  the  States  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  To  provide  for  its 
expenses,  it  had  power  to  borrow 
money  and  to  levy  taxes ;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  laws,  the  constitntion  de- 
fined the  powers  and  organisation 
of  the  tribunals  ;  and  further^  it  de- 
fined the  machinery  by  which  the 
different  branches    of    the   Govern- 
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meat  were  to  be  created  and  oom- 
bioed  io  actioo. 

With  regard  to  tbe  maQner  ia 
which  the  relatioos  with  foreiga 
States  have  been  managed  ander 
the  Federal  system,  we  need  hardly 
say  that  Eoglishmen  have  no  great 
reason  to  be  complimentary  —  nor 
have  any  nations  acquired  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  exalted  opinion  of  its  wis- 
dom, courtesy,  or  moderation.  Iso- 
lated by  geographical  position  from 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  America 
does  not  present  many  points  of 
necessary  collision  or  debate,  and 
its  foreign  relations  have  been  com- 
paratively neither  important  *  nor 
complicated  ;  but  as  far  as  it  has 
been  tested,  the  Federal  (Govern- 
ment cannot  be  pronounced  very 
successful  either  in  war  or  diplo- 
macy. 

Tbe  postal  system  is  that  one  of 
the  internal  duties  on  which  Mr. 
Trollope  descants  most  largely  and 
with  most  authority,  because  the 
service  of  the  poet-office  is  his  own 
profession.  He  begins  by  telling 
Qs  that  **  any  Euglisbman  or 
Frenchman  residing  in  the  Amen- 
can  States  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  inferiority  of  the  post- 
office  arrangements  in  that  country 
to  those  by  which  they  are  aosom- 
modated  in  their  own  country."  But. 
he  also  tells  us  that  the  deficiencies 
were  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  country,  with  its 
imperfect  lines  of  rail  and  other 
roads,  and  its  vast  distances  ;  and 
partly  to  the  political  system,  which 
destroys  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  department  The  na- 
ture of  the  conntry  is  perhaps  a  fair 
plea  in  excuse,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  special 
duties  of  Congress  is  *'  to  establish 
post  offices  and  post-roads  ;"  but  as 
to  the  second  apology,  it  may  indeed 
excuse  the  department,  but  only  by 
condemning  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, whose  political  system  has 
rendered  it  incapable  of  performing 
properly  one  of  its  principal  duties. 
We  must  hold,  then,  that  in  this  par* 
ticular  also  the  system  has  failed. 


As  to  the  regulation  of  oommeroe 
and  of  the  revenue,  that  forms,  oot 
for  the  first  time,  tbe  chief  complaint 
of  the  South,  and  is  one  iraporUDt 
cause  of  the  disruption.  Daties 
have  been  imposed  rather  with  a 
view  of  bribing  individual  States  by 
favouring  their  particular  interests, 
than  with  reference  to  the  geneml 
good.  A  great  section  of  the  com- 
mnnity  declares  that  the  imposition 
of  duties  has  been  for  thirty  years 
oppressive  and  unjust,  mulcting  it 
for  the  benefit  of  another  section. 
While  the  struggle  ensuing  upon 
this  dispute  was  showing  its  forioid- 
able  dimensions,  another  tariff  be- 
came law :  of  it  Mr.  Trollope  says-- 
*'  The  Morrill  Tariff  is  very  iDJurioos 
to  the  West,  and  is  odious  there.  I 
might  add  that  its  folly  has  been 
already  so  far  recognised  even  in  the 
North,  as  to  make  it  very  generally 
odious  there  also."  Either  the  North 
must  have  changed  its  opinion  saooe 
Mr.  Trollope  wrote,  or  it  must  be 
incapable  of  impreiising  its  convic- 
tions on  the  policy  of  its  Govern- 
ment, for  another  tariff  has  passed 
since,  compared  with  which  the 
former  was  mild  and  liberal.  We 
need  not  remind  our  readers  that 
the  tax-bill  framed  to  meet  in  some 
degree  the  war  expenditure,  excited 
the  astonishment  and  ridicule  of 
civilised  nations  by  the  absurdity 
of  its  provisions.  Such  are  some  of 
the  *'  splendid  results"  in  finance 
of  the  Federal  Government 

But  whatever  might  be  the  special 
functions  to  be  discharged  by  tbe 
Federal  Government,  one  dnty  lay, 
plain  and  unmistakable,  before  tbe 
framers  of  the  Oonstitution.  The 
individual  States  might,  if  they 
pleased,  select  little  men  to  fill  their 
highest  offices,  and  it  would  be 
thdr  own  ooncern  alone.  But  the 
Federal  Government  was  to  deal 
with  more  important  interests.  It 
was  to  have  dealings  with  nations 
whose  business  was  oondnoted  by 
trained  and  eminent  statesmen.  It 
was  to  be  the  impartial  arbiter  of 
conflicting  claims  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  It  was  to  be 
the    sagacious   and   &r-seeing    pro- 
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▼ider  fen-  the  good  of  all  The 
moei  imporUot  faactioo  of  the 
Gooati lotion  was,  then,  far  beyond 
defioitioDS  and  limitationB  of  powers 
and  doties,  to  provide,  aa  far  as 
lay  in  a  Coostltntion,  for  combioiog 
io  the  admioistration,  in  the  highest 
attainable  degrees,  the  wisdom  and 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  The 
machinery  called  into  play  for  the 
formation  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Government  was  elaborate 
and  carefnlly  defined.  And  what 
was  the  resnlt  7  The  judicial  power, 
we  will  at  once  admit,  was  snperior 
io  its  constttntion  to  the  jadica- 
tarea  of  the  different  States.  The 
jodges  were  irremovable,  and  were 
thus  independent  of  improper  in- 
iaeooes.  This  is  manifestly  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  elective  sys- 
tem prevailing  in  many  of  the 
States^  the  effect  of  which  na- 
torally  is  to  render  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  law  an  anxious  aspirant 
for  popalarity  ;  and  the  resalts  of 
this  judictOQS  rule  have  been  pro- 
portionately beneficial  But  with 
regard  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government  the  effects  have  been 
the  corruption  of  the  electors  and 
the  degeneracy  of  the  elected,  act- 
ing and  reacting  till  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  produced  the  other,  and 
tainting  the  whole  political  body. 
We  have  too  often  and  too  lately 
descanted  upon  this  theme  to  dwell 
farther  on  it  now;  but  we  may 
quote  one  or  two  brief  sentences 
bearing  on  the  subject  from  the 
aalhor  under  review.  Speaking  of 
the  decline  of  the  Presidents,  he 
says,  **  The  next  President  will  be 
a  man  whose  name  has  as  yet 
offended  no  one  by  its  prominence. 
Bat  one  essential  is  requisite  for  a 
President ;  he  must  be  a  man  whom 
none  as  yet  have  delighted  to  honour.*' 
Of  the  legislature  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  poltticians 
find  their  way  into  the  Senate  and  into 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
The  very  word  ' politician*  is  foul  and 
unsavoury  throughout  the  States^  and 
means  rather  a  political  blaokleg  than 


a  political  patriot  It  is  tnekfs  to 
bliok  this  matter  in  speaking  of  the 
politics  and  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  corruption  of  the  venal  politicians 
of  the  nation  stinks  aloud  in  the  nostrils 
of  all  men.  It  behoves  the  country  to 
look  to  this.  It  is  time  now  that  ehe 
should  do  so.  The  people  of  the  nation 
are  educated  and  clever.  The  women 
are  bright  and  beautiful ;  her  charity  is 
proAise ;  her  philanthropy  is  eager  and 
true ;  her  national  ambition  Is  noble  and 
honest— honest  in  the  cause  of  civilisa- 
tion. But^  she  has  soiled  herself  with 
political  corruption,  and  has  disgraced 
the  cause  of  republican  government  by 
the  dirt  of  those  whom  she  has  plaoed 
in  her  high  plaoea" 

And  for  the  results  upon  the  people  it 
is  sufficient  to  quote  one  sentence : — 

"  In  the  States  political  corruption  has 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that 
no  American  seems  to  be  strack  with 
the  ftict  that  the  whole  system  is  a  system 
of  robbery." 

Thus,  after  stripping  the  Federal 
system  of  the  borrowed  plomes 
with  which  the  friendly  hand  of 
Mr.  Trollope  had  invested  it,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  his 
own  words,  what  the  results  in  the 
main  are  which  he  terms  so  '*  splen- 
did." A  disrepn table  foreign  policy 
—  a  system  of  political  corruption 
organised  in  the  public  service  at 
home  —  absurd  and  suicidal  revenue 
laws  —  the  steady  exclusion  of  merit 
and  character  from  the  offices  of  the 
State  —  and,  as  a  set-off  to  these, 
only  the  re8pectability  of  tribunals 
of  very  limited  jurisdiction,  —  in  all 
this  it  is  difficult,  as  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  find  any  ground  for  his 
encomiums.  Yet  we  are  far  from 
saying  that  that  system  always  ap- 
peared in  the  same  light  as  at  pre* 
sent,  or  from  blaming  its  founders 
for  all  these  untoward  resulted  For 
not  onlv  were  they  compelled  to 
clip  and  twist  their  framework  in 
all  directions  to  make  it  fit  the  re* 
quirements  of  the  different  States, 
but  their  work  has  been  further 
marred  by  influenceB  which  do 
foresight  could  provide  for  —  vis., 
the  vast  inflnz  of  population  from 
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emi^tioQ,  and  the  enormoas  ez- 
paDsioQ  of  territory.  Bat  these 
circamBtances,  tboagh  they  coald 
not  be  taken  into  acconnt  by  the 
framers  of  the  GoDStitatioD,  oo^ht 
to  be  considered  by  its  eulogist  Mr. 
Trollope.  He  should  bethink  him 
that  a  system  which  answered  very 
well  for  a  compact  territory,  a  small 
population,  and  a  confederation 
whose  members  bad  no  yiolently 
oonflictiog  interests,  may  be  totally 
unsuitable  for  a  great  aggregate  of 
peoples  who  have  spread  over  a  con- 
tinent, and  whose  interests  are  ir- 
reconcilably opposed.  And  when 
the  system,  in  addition  to  its  in- 
adaptability, is  degenerate  and  rot- 
ten to  the  core  from  inherent  ele- 
ments of  decay,  though  we  may 
understand  and  sympathise  with 
the  persevering  attachment  of  one 
who  has  been  born  under  it  and 
has  known  no  other,  yet  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  a  perversion  of  taste, 
sentiment,  and  judgment  the  per- 
Bi9tent  devotion  of  an  uninterested 
spectator. 

However,  having  formed  an  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  Republican  sys- 
tem, he  is,  of  course^  angry  with 
those  who  have  shattered  it.  More- 
over, he  went  to  America,  predeter- 
mined to  admire  and  praise,  and 
found  in  his  friendly  reception 
there  ample  reason  for  wishing  to 
persevere  in  the  design.  Bat  being 
a  shrewd  observer  who  could  not 
help  seeing  what  all  the  world  saw, 
he  has  noted  down  a  great  many 
circumstances  not  at  all  to  the 
credit  of  the  Republic.  He  has 
stated  correctly  a  great  number  of 
premises,  and  then  he  has  drawn 
from  them  conclusions  exactly  op- 
.posite  to  those  which  would  ap- 
pear inevitable.  He  has  called 
blue  blue,  and  yellow  yellow ;  but 
on  putting  them  together  be  tells 
ns  we  get  not  green,  but  red.  He 
sees,  as  many  people  without  going 
to  America  have  seen,  many  fatal 
defects  in  the  political  system,  yet 
be  continues  to  admire  it.  Me 
finds  that  the  '* smartness"  of  the 
people  has  confounded  their  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  their 


standard  of  honesty  differs  from 
that  of  others ;  that  individual 
States  have  repudiated  their  debts, 
and  thaty  in  case  of  war  between 
England  and  America,  English 
property  there  would  probably  be 
confiscated :  but  the  inference  be 
draws  from  all  this  is,  that  they 
will  certainly  discbarge  their  enor- 
mous liabilities.  He  declares  the 
manners  of  the  lower  orders  to  be 
repulsive  and  distasteful  to  him  — 
that  they  are  c^mong  themselves 
boorish  and  unsociable  —  that  they 
are  rude  and  arrogant  to  strangers, 
— but  that  nevertheless  they  are  an 
admirable  people,  remarkable  for 
dignity  becaui^e  they  can  all  read  and 
write,  and  eat  meat  several  times 
a^ay.  They  are  full,  he  says,  of 
nnjust  feeling  towards  ns  —  took 
part  formerly  with  our  adversaries, 
and  are  always  reviling  ns  and  load- 
ing us  with  foul  abu^e, — yet  tltey 
are  onr  brothers,  and  we  have  been 
very  wrong  to  say  anything  about 
them  which  was  not  courteous  and 
laudatory.  He  takes  English  writ- 
ers severely  to  task  for  censuring 
the  North,  and  makes  a  humble 
apology  for  having  himself  said 
anything  which  may  be  nn pleasant 
to  them.  Bat  his  rebuke  is,  we 
think,  entirely  misapplied.  We 
think  it  would  have  been  the  re* 
verse  of  friendly  to  pretend  to  ap- 
prove what  our  judgment  could  not 
but  condemn,  we  believe  that  the 
sharp  censures  we  have  passed  on 
their  institutions  and  their  oonduct 
were  not  only  a  duty  to  our  own 
countrymen,  to  whom  the  great  Re- 
public has  been  so  often  held  up  as 
a  bright  example,  but  that,  what- 
ever irritation  they  may  now  pro- 
duce, they  must  ultimately  be,  be- 
caase  founded  in  truth,  much  more 
beneficial,  than  groundless  flatteries. 
We  do  not  think  it  jadicious  to  be 
always  speaking  of  ihe  Americans 
as  our  brothers  and  cousins,  l)ecaa^e 
nobody  thinks  of  them  so ;  aod 
while  it  makes  England  appear  id 
a  false  and  fboHah  light,  it  was  as 
likely  as  anything  to  render  oar 
relations  with  them  quite  intoler- 
able.    It  is  to   be  observed,   too, 
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that  in  ipeaklog  of  his  *<  brothers," 
Mr.  Troliope  always  means  the 
North.  The  South  are  treated  on 
qoite  a  dififerent  footing.  Perhaps, 
as  "  the  drankeD  hashand  of  an  ill- 
need  wife/'  he  may  consider  the 
SoQth  as  a  broUier  •  io  -  law  only,  and 
88  BQcb  not  entitled  to.  aslc  indal- 
geoce  on  the  score  of  blood  -  relation- 
shipi  Now,  we  do  not  profess 
to  feel  sentimentally  towards  the 
Soath  any  more  than  towards  the 
North ;  bat,  setting  aeide  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel,  we  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which 
party  has  displayed  those  qualities 
which  generally  command  the  pym- 
Datby  of  Englishmen.  If  we  must 
have  brothers,  let  them  rather  be 
those  who  have  achieved  without 
biilljiiog  and  boasting,  than  those 
who  Lave  bullied  and  boasted  with- 
out achieving.  like  Hostess  Quick- 
ly, "  we  cannot  abide  swaggerers  — 
tiiere  comes  no  swaggerers  herel" 
Bat  Mr.  Troliope  can  see  in  the 
Sooth  only  vain  and  foolish  **  re- 
beb,"  who  are  .breaking  up  a  just, 
glorioQs,  and  beneficent  republic. 
He  anticipates  that  they  will  lose 
all  the  border  States  (au  opinion 
in  which  he  ia  not  peihaps  quite  so 
confident  now)  ;  and  he  hopes  they 
will,  thinking  it  to  be  matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  world  that 
they  should  belong  to  the  North. 
If  we  have  any  wish  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  that  they  may  go  with 
the  South,  and  thus  retain  an  even 
balance  between  the  fragments  of 
the  republic.  But  what  in  the 
interests  of  justice  we  should  de- 
sire is  that  the  border  States  should 
be  permitted  to  choose  freely  which 
BectioQ  they  would  abide  with. 
However,  Mr.  Troliope  has  decided 
that  the  South  will  not  only  lose 
these  States,  but  that  the  remnant 
will  be  broken  up  into  insignifipant 
fractions,  as  Central  America  is; 
while  the  North,  freed  from  the 
ck)g  that  has  kept  it  down,  will 
start  nntrammelled  on  a  career 
more  prosperous  than  before. 
While  the  connection  lasted,  it 
wsB,  according  to  him,  altogether  to 
the  advantage  of  the  South,  and  all 


the  pleas  that  have  been  pnt  forward 
for  secession  are  false  and  trivial 
''It  most,  I  think,  be  conceded," 
he  says,  '*  that  the  Gulf  SUtes  have 
not  suffered  at  all  by  their  conneo* 
tion  with  the  Northern  States ; 
that  in  lieu  of  any  such  suffering, 
they  owe  all  their  national  greatness 
to  the  Northern  States;  that  they 
have  been  lifted  up  by  the  commer- 
cial energy  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  by  tiie  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  Western  States,  to  a  d^ree  of 
national  'consideration  and  respect 
through  the  world  at  large,  which 
never  could  have  belonged  to  them 
standing  alone."  The  manner  in 
which  he  seeks  to  prove  this  would 
be  altogether  astonishing  were  we 
not  familiar  with  the  singular  fashion 
in  which  Mr.  Troliope  arrives  at  his 
conclusions.  He  desires  us  to  com- 
pare the  great  Northern  cities  with 
those  of  the  South ;  and  beoause  the 
Southern  towns  are  immeasurably 
inferior  in  wealth,  commerce,  and 
population,  therefore  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  the  advantages  of  the 
Union  have  been  altogether  on  the 
side  of  the  Sooth.  Most  people 
would  have  come  to  the  opposite 
conclusion  ;  and  we  know  that  one 
great  plea  for  secession  is,  that  the 
political  preponderance  which  the 
North  derives  from  its  vast  influx 
of  population  has  been  employed 
to  sacrifice  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  to  the  avarice  of  the  North. 
The  Union  was  formed  with  a  view 
to  the  advantage  of  all  the  States. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  South  has 
gained  most  by  it,  then  the  amount 
of  the  sacrifice  shows  how  sincere 
is  its  desire  for  independence^ 
But  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  the 
loser  by  the  compact,  no  other  ar- 
gument is  necessary  to  justify  se- 
cession. 

We  will  endeavour  to  compress 
into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  the 
grounds  on  which  public  opinion  in 
England  has  pronounce  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  North.  At  first 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  were  little 
understood  here,  and  little  debated, 
but  the  sentiment  against  slavery 
predisposed  ns  to  believe  the  North 
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to  be  in  the  right  Soon,  however,  Sonthem  States,  and  wanted  only 
the  abstract  right  of  the  Sonth  to  eooonragemeot  to  assert  itself,  has 
secede  was  discossed,  principally  loog  since  been  falsified  by  noto- 
by  Northern  writers  and  speakers,  rions  facts.  And  the  manner  in 
Englishmen  then  began  to  study  the  whiofa  the  Federalists  have  con- 
merits  of  the  case,  and  conld  dis-  dncted  the  war  wonld  have  d^ 
cover  in  the  terms  of  a  compact  prived  a  moch  better  cause  of  sjm- 
foanded  on  common  consent,  and  pathy.  Frantic  tKMstings,  which 
on  the  expectation  of  mntual  ad-  neither  past  nor  present  prowess 
vantage,  nothing  which  forbade  the  jastifies  —  nncertain  movemeDts  of 
withdrawal  from  the  confederation  different  paKies  and  sectioos  of  the 
of  those  members  who  might  dis-  remaining  XJoion,  in  which  viodio- 
cover  or  believe  that  the  maioten-  tiveness  is  the  only  common  im- 
ance  of  the  compact  was  to  them  an  pulse  —  the  imbecility  of  the  Gov- 
injury,  and  its  dissolution  a  benefit,  erument  and  its  officers  —  the  disre- 
At  the  pame  time  we  were  ready  to  gard  of  prudence  and  common  fieose 
excuse  the  exapperation  of  the  North  in  their  measures  of  finance  —  the 
at  seeing  the  Union,  which  had  been  infamy  of  such  acts  as  the  mission 
the  subject  of  such  boastful  pride,  of  the  Stone  Fleet,  and  the  procla- 
Bundered  without  its  consent ;  and  mations  of  Butler ;  —  all  these  have 
to  admit  that  the  assertion  which  told  heavily  against  the  Northern 
ascribed  secession  to  a  faction  act-  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ing  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  South  has  shown  unity  and  courage 
was  plausible,  though  we  did  not  — its  language,  so  far  as  we  have 
ourselves  bdieve  it,  and  that,  if  it  heard  it,  has  been  resolute  and  tern- 
were  true,  the  Union  might  be  re-  perate,  and  its  performances  have 
stored  without  violence  to  the  prio-  more  than  justified  its  profe^ions 
ciples  of  the  Bepublio.  Moreover,  —  we  see  its  trade  extinguished,  its 
we  felt  that,  even  if  the  North  se-  territories  ravaged,  its  native  de- 
cretly  despaired  of  re-union,  still  fenders  slain  in  a  contest  where 
there  were  questions,  such  as  the  the  enemy  sufl^rs  only  the  loss  of 
settlement  of  the  frontier,  the  navi-  money,  and  of  soldiers  who  are 
gation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  often  aliens,  fighting  for  pay  and 
balance  of  national  property,  which  plunder.  Add  to  this,  that  the  vie- 
might  be  negotiated  much  more  tory  of  the  North  is  irreconcilible 
favourably  for  its  ioteresls  if  it  with  any  plea  which  it  has  pot 
should  display  its  power,  than  if  forth  —  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
it  should  make  no  corresponding  Constitution,  with  the  objects  of 
movement  to  the  warlike  gather^  the  Union,  with  the  interests  of 
ing  of  the  Sonth.  Therefore,  with-  either  party,  or  with  any  fact  or 
out  considering  that  the  North  sentiment  with  which  foreign  na- 
was  justified  in  attempting  to  sub-  tions^  adverse  to  neither,  can  btoi- 
due  the  South  from  ambition,  or  pathise;  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
to  ravage  it  from  viodictiveness,  an  impartial  people  should  give  its 
we  considered  it  natural  and  excos-  sympathies  to  the  South.  But  the 
able  that  she  should  call  forth  the  North  have  not  suffered  us  to  be 
martial  spirit  of  her  people,  and  an  impartial  people.  The  reasons 
line  her  frontier  with  an  i rapes-  we  have  given  for  sympathising 
ing  display  of  troops.  But  as  the  with  the  South  have  been  irrespec- 
struggle  proceeded,  the  reasons  for  tive  of  everything,  except  the  case 
conceding  so  much  to  the  North  as  it  stands  between  the  parties  in 
rapidly  vanished.  It  was  loudly  the  cootestb  But  to  thoe  mnst  be 
proclaimed  that  force  was  resorted  added  our  feelings  of  indignation 
to  not  to  obtain  favourable  terms,  and  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the 
but  to  compel  the  Sooth  to  unquar  North  towards  ourselves.  The  in- 
lifted  submission.  The  plea  that  soleot  demand  for  sympathy  at  the 
Union    sentiment    prevailel   in   the  sword's   point  —  the   impotation   of 
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bterested  motives  for  Tefbeiog  to 
thiok  u  tbc^  thought  or  profeeeed 
to  thiok  —  the  abnee  of  ub  by  their 
low  and  iDfamons  press  —  the  threats 
of  violeDt  aggreefiioD  —  the  Trent 
outrage,  and  the  oatburst  of  pnblio 
Beotimeot  which  preceded  the  an- 
DooDcement  of  the  coarse  taken  by 
oar  Government  thereupon  —  the 
hostile  legislation  of  Ooogress,  with 
its  proclaimed  motive  of  icjary  to  as 
—  and  the  exaltation,  which  shame 
has  not  been  sofiicient  to  sappress, 
excited  by  the  view  of  the  calami- 
ties  entailed  on  onr  own  people  by 
a  qnarrel  in  which  we  have  no 
concern;  —  these  are  circamstanoes 
which  have  inevitably  infased  into 
onr  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  the  sharpness  of  pergonal  feel- 
ing, farther  augmented  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  many  instances  in 
which,  in  onr  diplomatic  interconrse 
with  America,  we  have  been  over- 
reached and  ^bullied,  and  which, 
tboogh  dae  to  Southern  as  well  as 
to  Northern  politicians,  we  are  ac- 
eoBtomed  to  identify  with  the  po- 
licy of  the  Union. 

Under  theee  circnmstanees,  in- 
stead of  representing  England  as 
ent«taining  sentimental  fee  lings  for 
America,  which  have  no  basis  either 
in  fact  or  common  sense,  and  in- 
stead of  veiling  oar  real  opinions 
by  an  affectation  of  admiration  and 
respect,  we  think  it  more  friendly 
and  more  jndicioas  to  utter  words 
of  censure  and  of  warning.  As 
we  have  always  protested,  we  have 
no  anfriendly  feeling  towards  the 
Americans  as  a  people.  On  the 
contrary,  while  we  snow  full  well 
the  merits  and  excellences  of  their 
upper  classes,  we  are  also  aware 
that  the  objectionable  qualities  of 
the  general  mass  of  the  people  are 
CD  the  surface,  and  that  much  that 
is  good  and  admirable  is  to  be  found 
with  very  Kttle  seeking.  Bat  poli- 
tically we  dislike  them  extremely. 
We  see  in  their  political  tendencies 
an  example  that  might  be  very  in- 
jurious to  England,  and  a  source  of 
degradation  to  themselves.  There- 
fore we  have  freely  descanted  on 
th^  institutioos,  their  politics,  and 


their  oondact  as  a  nation.  And  we 
now  tell  them  that  other  nations  not 
only  do  not  accept  them  at  their 
own  valuation,  but  are  ceasing  to 
give  them  credit  for  those  qualities 
which  were  once  generally  attri- 
buted to  them.  We  used  to  believe 
that  they  were  capable  of  hearing 
reason  for  their  own  advantage.  We 
used  to  think  that  though  it  might 
suit  their  humour  to  confide  their 
affairs  to  the  control  of  common* 
place  men,  yet  that,  when  tlie  neces- 
sity for  leaders  should  appear,  the 
men  qualified  to  lead  would  appear 
also.  But  we  now  begin  to  think 
that  not  the  least  enlightened  of 
the  despised  monarchies  of  Europe 
could  have  shown  itself  so  incapable 
of  bringing  out  and  of  recognising 
merit  as  this  boasted  Republic.  We 
begin  to  doubt  the  shrewdness  and 
common  sense  of  a  people  who 
are  content  to  follow  with  senee- 
less  shouting  the  pigmy  impostors 
who  are  conducting  them  into  such 
frightful  quagmires.  And  we  see 
daily  more  reason  to  rejoice  that  a 
nation  which  has  all  the  will  to  dic- 
tate to  others  is  losing  the  power 
which  it  would  be  certain  to  mii»use. 

In  a  chapter  which  he  calls  *^  An 
Apology  for  the  War,"  Mr.  Trbllope 
defends  the  course  taken  by  the 
North.  "  What,'*  he  asks,  *«  was  the 
North  to  do ;  this  foolish  North, 
which  has  been  so  liberally  told  by 
us  that  she  has  taken  up  arms  for 
nothing,  that  she  is  fighting  for 
nothing,  and  will  ruin  herself  for 
nothing?"  '*I  cannot  see  at  what 
point  the  North  first  sinned."  **I 
think  it  is  plain  that  the  remnant 
of  the  Union  was  bound  to  take  op 
arms  against  those  States  which  had 
illegally  torn  themselves  off  from 
her."  In  all  which  we  entirely  dis- 
agree with  him.  We  do  not  dispute 
that  excuses  may  be  found  for  the 
North  in  commencing  the  struggle; 
but  that  she  can  be  Jostified  by  rea- 
son we  do  not  admit 

One  element  of  the  Bepublic  was 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  An* 
other  was  the  supremacy  of  a  majo« 
rity.  But  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally,  as    mis   beta    proved    times 
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withont  Domber,  tlie  sapremaoy  of  abjare.  We  lament  tlmt  any  por- 
a  majority  is  the  oppression  of  a  lion  of  our  UnioD  shoald  withdraw 
minority,  and  that  entails  discon-  its  consent  —  we  will  by  all  meam 
tent.  Consent  and  discontent  are  consistent  with  principle  persaade 
elements  evidently  inoompatibl&  it  to  remain  —  bat  we  will  not,  from 
Hence  the  Bepnblic  was  founded  love  of  power  and  consideration,  try 
on  false  principles  —  the  Union  oon-  other  means  than  persaasioo.  We 
tained  the  seeds  of  disunion.  It  will  show  that  we  are,  as  we  have 
may  be  said  that  in  all  governments  boasted,  superior  to  the  considers- 
there  will  be  discontent  No  doubt  tions  which  are  the  motives  of  ordi- 
there  might  have  been  a  discontented  nary  governments  —  we  will  show 
minority  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  that  it  is  not  for  nothing  we  have 
and  yet  the  Union  might  have  gone  preached  the  blessiDgs  of  Demo- 
on.  It  is  when  discontent  coincides  cracy  and  the  right  of  men  to  choose 
with  a  territorial  line  that  the  ele-  what  government  they  will  live  qq- 
ments  become  explosive.  Then  it  der.  Those  who  are  mrgiog  us  to 
was  for  the  North  to  consider  use  force  tell  us  that  a  recognised 
whether  it  should  hold  to  its  prin-  right  of  secession  will  dissolve  the 
ciples,  and,  by  separating  from  the  whole  Union.  This  we  deny.  The 
South,  and  thus  casting  out  the  ele-  Union  will  continue  to  consist  of 
ments  of  discontent,  render  the  con-  all  those  who  choose  to  live  uoder 
tinued  existence  of  the  Union,  on  it.  No  priociple,  no  law,  no  portioD 
its  original  basis,  possible ;  or  of  the  Constitution  is  vitiated  by 
should  let  go  its  hold  on  the  prin-  secession  —  the  machinery  is  unio- 
ciple  of  consent,  and,  clinging  to  jured  and  will  work  as  before.  If 
that  of  force,  go  wildiv  drifting  into  it  be  considered  adnsable  to  render 
space,  unknowing  whitner.  the  Union  more  binding  so  as  to 
"  We  have  often  beard  one  who  is  discountenance  future  secession,  let 
much  more  deeply  interested  in  the  ns  debate  how  it  shall  be  done. 
North  than  Mr.  Trollope,  and  has  And  thus,  though  shorn  of  some  of 
considered  the  question  much  more  that  importance  which  numbers  and 
to  the  purpose,  point  out  the  pro-  extent  of  territory  confer,  we^bali 
per  couree.  The  remnant  of  the  stand  before  the  world  an  example 
Union  might  have  said,  *'  We  have  of  honourable  consistency,  and 
always  thanked  God,  somewhat  prove  that  there  is  at  least  ooe  form 
Pharisaically  perhaps,  that  we  were  of  government  capable  of  sacrificing 
not  as  other  States  are, —  oppressors  power  to  principle  —  nay,  even  in- 
of  the  weak,  worshippers  of  ma-  capable  by  its  own  conditions  of 
terial  force,  guilty  of  and  retain-  doing  otherwise."  And  we  would 
ing  portions  of  territory  in  unwil-  ask,  in  which  case  does  Democracy 
ling  subjection.  We  found  our  appear  in  the  best  light  —  in  acting 
government  on  the  consent  of  the  thus,  or  as  she  is  now  doing,  corn- 
governed.  If  any  of  the  governed  pelling  citizens  to  impose  a  detested 
withdraw  their  consent,  there  is  yoke  on  others  ? 
DO  means  of  retaining  them  con-  The  condudion  we  bare  indicated 
fiistent  with  principla  If  we  aban-  as  the  true  and  logical  one,  Mr. 
don  the  principle  on  which  we  Trollope  and  other  apologbte  of  the 
rest,  we  become  we  know  not  what ;  North  refnse  to  accept  They  say 
—  certainly  neither  a  democracy  that  a  Government  which  cannot 
nor  a  Union  founded  on  con-  enforce  its  authority  is  an  absurd- 
sent  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  what  ity.  "  A  confederation  with  such 
Austria  has  done  and  what  England  a  licence  attached  to  it  would  have 
would  do.  The  cases  do  not  apply  been  simply  playing  at  national 
to  us,  for  the  weapon  they  would  power,"  says  Mr.  Trollope.  Face  to 
resort  to,  though  consistent  with  face  with  the  absurdity  of  a  supreme 
their  principles  of  government,  is  government  dependent  on  consent, 
one  that  it  has  been  our  boast  to  he  recoils  into  the  equal  absurdity 
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of  a  TolaDUry  Union  fonnM  on 
force.  He  will  not  accept  the  trae 
concloaion,  which  ia,  that  the  Got- 
eroment  of  the  Union,  or  aoj  gov- 
ernment that  umtinuei  to  reit  on 
the  consent  of  the  go^etned,  is  not 
framed  on  a  basis  that  can  be  per- 
manent>  and  must  be  condemned 
because  it  leads  ereiywhere  to  illo- 
gical results.  And  be  seems  to 
forget  that  be  is  talking  of  soto- 
reign  States,  which  had  only  to 
consider  what  wonld  be  for  their 
own  advantage,  when  he  inqnires, 
"Where  wodd  New  Engkad  have 
been,  as  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
If  New  York,  which  stretches  from 
the  Atlantie  to  the  borders  of 
Canada,  had  be^n  endowed  with 
the  power  of  cottiag  off  the  siz 
Dorthem  States  from  the  rest  of  the 
Union?"  Bot  New  York  actnally 
possessed  that  power  by  refusing  to 
join  the  Union.  Does  Mr.  Troliope 
think  that  New  York  Joined  the 
Uslon,  or  would  refrain  from  se- 
ceding if  it  were  her  interest  to 
do  so,  out  of  regard  for  New  Eng- 
land? Or  does  he  think  that  it 
was  a  principle  of  abstract  justice 
which  prevented  her  from  remain- 
ing an  obstacle  between  States  that 
desired  to  unite?  If  so,  the  same 
principle  should  compel  Hanover 
to  pemit  Itself  to  be  annexed  to 
Prussia. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  fOoA  novel- 
ist makes  a  good  politician.  The 
chief  example  that  occurs  to  us  is 
that  of  Bttlwer,  who  is  both  a  great 
Dovelist  and  a  great  statesman. 
Bat  we  cannot  consider  Mr.  Troliope 
&D  exception  to  tiie  rule;  and  we 
think  tlut  his  just  and  fairly-earned 
reputation  will  continue  to  rest 
upon  his  clever  and  always  enter- 
taining novels  All  that  he  proves 
in  the  political  part  of  his  book  is, 
that  he  has  a  strong  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  Nor^ — so  strong, 
that  when  his  |>redn8es  are  cor- 
rectly stated,  lus  inferences  are 
often  iaise.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
Bay  that  a  man  of  his  ability  could 
not  master  a  political  subject ;  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
principal   quidifications,   besides  his 


literary  skill,  which  he  has  brought 
to  the  diaonssion,  is  a  strong  de- 
sire to  say  what  will  please  his 
Northern  iriends.  He  has  evi- 
dently been  quite  ready  to  adopt 
their  logic,  and  the  North  is  the 
very  last  pkoe  where  we  eboold  go 
just  BOW  for  16gi&  The  oonse- 
qoence  is^  that  he  has  imported  as 
novelties  a  great  number  of  argu- 
ment which,  though  the^  may  still* 
pass  current  in  the  Union,  have 
been  long  ex|doded  here^  Exer- 
cised on  so  nnoongenial  a  snbjeot, 
even  his  power  of  writmg  is  OKhi- 
bited  to  less  advantage  than  nsnal. 
Not  only  the  stvto,  bat  the  thought, 
is  often  slipshod.  We  do  not 
thiidi  that,  m  an^  of  his  novels, 
he  would  have  written  such  a  sen- 
tence as  this,  ''If  a  reunion  is  to 
be  a  precursor  of  emancipation, 
surely  that  reunion  should  b«  first 
effected:"  or  as  this,  <<  Bribery,  I 
know,  was  disgracefully  current  in 
the  days  of  Walpole,  of  Newcastle, 
and  even  of  Oastlereagb  ;  —  so  cur- 
rent, that  no  Englishman  has  a  right 
to  hold  up  his  own  past  govern- 
ment as  a  model  of  purity" — mean- 
ing, of  course,  to  say,  '*an  English- 
man has  no  right.**  He  has  also 
in  this  book  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
introducing  ancient  platitudes  and 
trivialities  with  "1  think,"  "it 
seems  to  me,**  "  I  take  it,"  which 
gives  to  what  might  else  be  excused 
an  air  of  foolish  wisdom.  ^  The 
American  Oonstitution  is  now,  I 
think,  at  the  crisis  of  its  severest 
trial."  **A  man*s  body  shall  not 
be  kept  in  duress  at  any  man's  will ; 
but  shall  be  brought  up  into  open 
court,  with  uttermost  speed,  in 
order  that  the  law  may  say  whether 
or  no  it  should  be  kept  in  duress. 
That,  /  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of 
'habeas  corpus.'"  It  is  as  if  one 
should  writ^  **The  sun,  I  take  it, 
rises  in  the  east,"—*'  the  earth,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  revolves  upon  its  axis." 
At  such  time,  and  on  such  a 
subject,  it  was  inevitable  that  we 
should  chiefly  notice  the  political 
part  of  the  book ;  and  as  Mr.  Trol- 
lops has  stated  it  to  be  his  wish  "  to 
plead  the  case  of  the  North,"  we 
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have  not  refraiDed  from  replying  at  oot  prevented  him  from  looldng  at 

length.      We  see  matters    from   a  the  broadly  presented  absord  side  of 

point   of  view   different  from   his;  American  character.      Bat  we  lihe 

and   if  there   be   anything    in    our  his  plots  better  than  his  travels,  bis 

remarks   which   displeases   him,  we  creations   better  than   his  sketches 

request   him    to    accept    the    same  from  life.     The  old  cathedral  town 

apology   as    he   has   made    to   his  gives    him    footing  more    like   bis 

friends    in    the    North   for  saying  **  native    heath"     than    the    whole 

what  they  may  not  altogether  like,  continent  of   America  can   supply. 

The  other  portions  of  his  book  we  Mrs.  Prondie  is  worth  a  legion  of 

have  read  with  much  pleasure  and  Everetts  —  is  even  a  more  interesting 

amusement.    The  great  corn  country  old  woman  than  the  President  him- 

of  the  West  is  capitally  described  ;  sel£      Mr.   Harding    surpasses    the 

the   ladies   of  the   New  York  cars  entire    Federal    Oabinet»    and    five 

must    be    shamed    by    his    caustic  minutes  with  Eleanor  Bold  is  better 

fun  into  better  and  more  womanly  than   a  whole  sitting  of  Congress, 

behaviour;    Mr.    Wendell    Philips,  We  shall  grudge  the  time  he  may 

the    venomous    philanthropist,    and  spend  in  writing  any  more  books  of 

Mr.  Everett,  the  eloquent  but  time-  travel  or  politics,  if  they  deprive  us 

serving  politician,  are  hit  off  to  the  of  one  of  thei  brilliant  successors  of 

life ;  ana  all  his  prepossessions  have  '  Barchester  Towers.' 
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TEN  DATS  IN  RICHMOND. 

0B5ERAL  U'CLELLAN'S  FLANK  MO VSMBNT —PUBLIC  (H^INION  IN  THE 
SOUTH — NOBTHEBN  OOTSRNMENT. 


Ok  the  afternooQ  of  Tbnnday 
the  26th  of  Jane  1862,  Jhe  eilj  of 
BichmoDd  presented  to  a  traveller  on 
his  first  arrival  a  strange  and  novel 
appearanoe. 

The  train  had  rolled  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  there 
stopped.  The  paaseDgers,  mostly 
soldiers,  had,  after  maob  elbowing 
and  clattering  of  canteens,,  alighted. 
Small  parties  of  men,  hardened  by 
the  evidently  most  nonsoal  weight 
of  a  mosket^  were  moving  aboot  the 
streets.  These  were  a  party  of  the 
second  class  militia  acting  as  city 
goard.  On  the  slopes  of  grass 
ikronnd  the  Capitol  were  some  com- 
panies from  Alabama  resting  on 
their  arms,  awaiting  orders.  Fur- 
ther on  the  pale  faces,  and  cmtches, 
and  slings  collected  at  different 
street-doors  proclaimed  the  hoases 
within  to  be  hospitals.  The  shops 
were  all  dosed.  The  bars  even  were 
deserted,  for  martial  law  had  for* 
bidden  ill  liquid  sustenance  for  the 
inner  man. 

Here  an  orderly  came  trotting 
roond  the  comer  ;  there  a  group  of 
stragglers     were     anxiously    endea- 

TOL-xcn. 


Youring  to  misunderstand  the  road 
which  they  ought  to  take  in  order 
to  rejoin  their  brigade;  close  by 
were  gathered  a  group  of  negroes,  ani- 
mated by  the  common  porpose  of  do- 
ing nothing. 

The  booming  of  cannon  and  the 
roll  of  distant  musketry,  which  had 
been  audible  all  the  afternoon,  to- 
wards evening  grew  louder,  and,  as 
night  drew  on,  the  flash  of  bursting 
shell  might  be  plainly  discerned  from 
the  hou8e<-tope. 

These  various  sounds  and  sights, 
however,  though  they  might  dis* 
tract  the  attention  of  a  stranger, 
seemed  to  ^cite  neither  surprise 
nor  anxiety  among  the  inhabitant?. 
The  soldiers  on  furlough  or  sick 
leave  who  crowded  the  steps  of  ihe 
hotels  were  smoking  or  conversing 
listlessly.  The  hidies  were  sitting  out 
in  front  of  their  houses  apparently 
unconcerned  a^  what  was  passing,  and 
only  intent  on  supplying  the  want  of 
an  evening  breeze  by  an  assiduous  use 
of  the  fan. 

Every  one  appeared  used  to  the 
war.  For  a  month  M'Olellan  had 
been  within  five  miles  of  the  city  in 
27 
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point  of  distance,  ftod,  as  the  North- 
ern papers  fondly  believed,  within 
a  few  days  of  it  in  point  of  time. 
The  citizens  had  become  so  habito- 
ated  to  the  alarms  of  war,  that  an  en- 
gagement within  hearing  of  Richmond 
produced,  perhaps,  less  excitement 
there  than  it  did  next  morning  at  New 
York. 

The  point,  however,  which  to  the 
stranger  possessed  most  interest  was 
the  camp. 

The  Confederate  soldier  at  first 
eight  certainly  presented  a  some- 
what nncoath  and  even  sorry  ap- 
pearance :  about  his  person  any 
kind  of  coat,  or  more  commonly 
nothing  beyond  shirt  and  panta- 
loons ;  on  his  head,  as  the  case 
might  be,  a  cap,  a  straw  hat,  a 
sloach  hat,  or  no  hat  at  all.  A 
closer  scrutiny,  however,  showed 
that  essentials  were  well  provided. 
Besides  his  musket  and  cartridge- 
box,  every  man  had  a  canteen,  most 
men  a  blanket  and  a  haversack.  A 
more  suitable  equipment  for  summer 
service  in  Virginia  could  hardly  have 
been  devised. 

What  gives  peculiar  interest  to 
the  Confederate  soldier^s  dress  is 
the  individual  history  which  at- 
taches to  each  separate  article. 
From  the  blanket  he  sleeps  on  to 
the  cartridge  he  shoots  with,  almoet 
everything  has  been  appropriated 
from  the  enemy  at  one  time  or 
ai)oiher.  This  rifle  was  exchanged 
for  the  old  flint-lock  on  the  field  of 
Manassas  ;  that  canteen  was  taken 
at  Sbiloh  ;  the  grey  mare  yonder, 
with  M*Clellan's  saddle,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  cavalry  charge  at  Wil- 
liamsburg ;  these  boots  were  taken 
out  of  the  Yankee  stores  at  Win- 
chester. The  negro  who  is  following 
with  the  saucepan  and  the  extra  blan- 
ket, being  wiser  than  his  master, 
has  coosulted  comfort  rather  than  pre- 
judice, and  prevailed  upon  himself  to 
wear  a  Yankee  uniform,  in  considera- 
tion that  the  former  proprietor  was  a 
full  colonel. 

Entire  batteries  pass  down  the 
road,  with  "  U.  S"  in  prominent 
white  letters  on  the  caissons.  It 
is   no  exaggeration   to  say   that  a 


great  part  of  the  Oonfederate  army 
has  been  equipped  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States.  Flint-locks 
and  fowling-pieces  have  been  ex- 
changed for  good  Minie  rifles. 
There  was,  however,  still  so  great 
a  want  of  small-arms,  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  army  were 
armed  with  smooth-bore  of  home 
manufacture,  loaded  with  a  btll 
and  three  buckshot.  This  defi- 
ciency has,  perhaps,  not  been  alto- 
gether a  diradvantage,  inasmuch  as 
the  necessity  of  getting  to  close 
quarters,  in  order  to  put  themselves 
on  an  equality  with  their  oppo- 
nents, has  in  no  small  degree  pro- 
duced among  the  Confed«tites  that 
habit  of  closing  with  the  enemy 
which  has  proved  so  inconvenient 
to  the  Northern  troops.  It  seems 
inconceivable  until  witnessed,  that 
the  same  men  who  have  been  march- 
ing, or  rather  carelessly  lounging, 
along  the  road  in  loose  and  slo- 
venly array,  should,  at  the  sound 
of  the  first  shell  that  whistles  over- 
head, form  np  at  the  words  of  their 
officers,  with  ease  and  rapidity,  into 
a  line  so  close  and  compact,  that  the 
sight  of  it  would  give  joy  to  a  mar- 
tinet's heart.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Southern  army  were  scrambled  to- 
gether in  a  few  months,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  never  have 
gone  through  any  regular  course  of 
drill,  and  are,  therefore,  wanting  io 
the  smartness  and  precision  which 
distinguish  good  troops  in  Europe. 
Mpjq  uke  off  their  hats  instead  of 
saluting ;  orders  are  given  in  a 
loose  conversational  tone,  and  the 
gunner  in  a  battery  will  soggest  an 
opinion  to  the  captain.  But  though, 
for  these  reasons,  the  troops  might  Dot 
be  presentable  on  parade,  a  year's 
hard  service  has  rendered  them  effi- 
cient for  tlie  field. 

The  very  high  standard  of  indi- 
vidual intelligence,  moreover,  sop- 
plies  the  want  of  order  in  a  great 
measure.  Things  which,  in  other 
armies,  if  not  done  on  strict  rule, 
woold  be  altogether  neglected, 
somehow  '*  get  themselves  doDe '' 
in  this  volunteer  army.  Keverthe* 
less  —  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
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a  hiat  to  oar  owo  Volonteera  —  the  the  materia!  of  the  army  under 
want  of  strict  orgaDisation  is  g^atly  Oeneral  Lee,  who,  after  haviDg  for 
felt,  and  nKNre  so,  perhaps,  on  the  weeks  awaited  an  onward  move  to 
march  than  oo  the  field.  To  give  Richmond  on  the  part  of  the  Fede- 
one  iostanoe  among  many :  A  divi-  ral  army,  wae  now  about  to  take 
aion  advances  along  a  line  of  road  the  initiative, 
which  is  level  and  sandy,  except  at  General  Jackson  had  moved  down 
a  fsilr  spots  where  it  crosses  some  from  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
Boall  marshy  bottoms.  Not  a  pri*  was  now  marching;  round  the  ex- 
vate  in  the  ranks  but  would  have  treme  right  of  the  Federal  position, 
the  wit  to  throw  a  corduroy  over  In  conjunction  with  tais  move- 
these  few  places,  and  thos  keep  ment,  Generals  Longstreet  and  Hill 
the  entire  road,  on  which  all  com-  had  already  crossed  the  northern 
monication  depends,  in  a  thorough-  side  of  the  Ohickahominy,  driving 
1/  serviceable  condition.  But  no  the  enemy  from  his  breastworks  on 
person  being  specially  detailed  to  the  Meadow-bridges  and  Mecha* 
the  duty,  the  repair  is  left  undone,  nicksville  roads,  and  taking  the 
A  heavy  fall  of  rain  occurs,  a  couple  batteries  there,  together  with  the 
of  waggons  break  down,  and  the  guns  in  them, 
day  after  there  is  a  train  of  ambu*  This  had  been  the  firing  so  plain- 
lances  and  provision  -  waggons  a  ly  heard  at  Eichmond  on  Thurs- 
miie  long,  stopped  by  a  mud -hole  day  night  Next  day,  Friday,  June 
on  a  brook,  which  fifteen  men  27tfa,  the  decisive  action  took  place, 
might  the  day  before  have  ren-  The  plan  was  for  a  combined  at- 
dered  fit  to  bear  any  possible  tack  on  the  intrenched  position  of 
weight  the   Federal    forces    under  General 

The  great  strength  and  power  Fltzjohn  Porter  on  the  left  or  nortb- 
of  the  Southern  army  lies  in  ern  bank  of  the  Ghickahominy. 
the  individual  resolution  of  the  To  the  south  of  the  river,  on 
men:  Every  private  feds  a  deter-  the  spur  of  a  low,  sloping  hill,  was 
mination,  not  only  to  carry  bis  assembled  a  knot  of  officers  taking 
regiment  through  the  fight,  but  to  observations  of  the  fight,  and  round 
see  his  country  through  the  war.  about  them  a  group  of  eager  and 
Boys  of  fifteen  may  be  seen  by  the  ourious  civilians.  Below  the  hill 
side  c^  grey-haired  men.  Men  who  on  which  they  stood  were  large 
could  not  obtain  arms  have  been  flat  marshy  fields,  through  which 
known  to  fall  in  with  the  rear  rank,  that  deep  and  sluggish  brook  called 
and  go  into  aotioo  on  the  chance  of  the  Ghickahominy  winds  along,  half 
picking  up  a  musket  on  the  first  hidden  by  the  brushwood  on  its 
opportunity.  It  has  been  described  banks.  Immediately  opposite  was 
how,  at  the  commencement  of  the  the  house  and  farm  known  as 
war,  all  the  wealthiest  men  crowded  Gaines  Mill  Far  away  to  the 
ioto  the  ranks :  Ihere  has  been  time  right,  on  an  open  and  compara- 
for  the  first  enthusiasm  to  wear  tively  level  space  among  the  slop- 
away,  and  yet  there  are  no  signs  ing  woodlands,  were  drawn  up  a 
of  any  flinching  from  the  contest  large  body  of  Federal  troops.  The 
Scores  of  names  could  be  men-  woods  prevented  a  complete  view 
tioned  of  men  who,  after  having  of  the  Federal  position,  and  totally 
served  out  their  first  term  of  en-  hid  the  line  along  which  the  Oon- 
lifltoent  (twelve  months),  spent  a  federates  were  expected  to  advance 
week  with  their  relations,  and  then  to  the  attack, 
returned  to  volunteer  for  three  A  column  of  smoke  rising  in  the 
years  or  for  the  war.  Indeed,  no  far  distance,  and  presently  another 
man  who  shrank  from  the  war  and  another,  showed  that  the  enemy 
could  ever  again  venture  to  addresa  must  be  drawing  in  his  forces  and 
a  lady.  destroying     his     abandoned    stores. 

Such  was  the  condition  and  such  As    yet,   however,    there    were    no^ 
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rigDS  of  an  actoal  eDgagement,  al- 
tbongh  an  artiUerr  fire  had  been 
going  on  for  some  hoars.  At  length 
some  small  pnfis  of  white  smoke 
far  away,  over  the  distant  trees, 
looking  like  tiny  summer  clouds 
against  the  blue  sky,  indicated  the 
adyance  of  the  Ooofederate  troops. 
The  Northern  batteries  were  shell- 
ine  the  woods.  The  movement  of 
cclumns  of  the  blue -coated  Fede- 
rals across  the  open  space  was  now 
apparent  throngb  the  telescopes, 
and  every  eye  was  grained  towards 
the  far  right,  whence  Jackson  was 
expected  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  past  four  o'clock,  before 
the  barstiog  shells  showed  the  di- 
rection in  which  Jackson  was  mov- 
ing. In  the  mean  time  the  fighting 
opposite  about  Gaines  Mill  had 
become  much  hotter;  the  smoke 
of  musketry  might  be  seen  break- 
ing from  the  edge  of  the  woods; 
now  the  Confederate  troops  were 
advancing  in  an  irregular  line 
across  a  clearing,  then  again  they 
broke  and  fell  back  to  the  wood. 
6oon,  however,  it  was  impossible 
to  discern  the  movements  of  friends 
or  foes,  for  the  whole  field  was 
wrapped  in  a  sea  of  white  smoke. 
There  was  a  long  suspense,  until  a 
loud  wild  cheer  from  the  line  along 
which  the  Confederates  had  been  ad- 
vancing announced,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  position  had  been  carried. 
The  fire  slackened,  and  gradually, 
as  the  cloud  of  smoke  drifted  away, 
it  revealed  the  broken  and  scat- 
tered bodies  of  the  enemy  rapidly 
movinff  o£  It  was  not  for  some 
time,  nqwever  —  not  till  long  after 
dark — that  the  firing  ceased. 

The  enemy  had  abandoned  the 
field  with  all  his  dead  and  wounded, 
and  was  making  the  best  of  the 
night  to  cross  to  the  southern  or 
right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 
•  On  Saturday  there  was  a  com- 
parative calm ;  the  Confederates 
were  resting  and  burying  their  dead. 
An  attempt  to  carry  one  of  the 
Federal  batteries  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  failed  for  want  of 
support     Towards     evening    again 


some  gQDB  were  brought  to  bear  on 

a  Federal  earthwork,  bat  there  was 
no  reply.  M'Clellan  was  about  to 
abandon  his  lines  before  Richmond. 
Between  two  and  three  o'clock  oq 
Sunday  morning,  the  Confederate 
pickets  announced  that  the  enemy 
were  retreating.  Daylight  soon 
showed  that  he  bad  not  moved  at 
pleasures 

The  neatly-dug  trenches  and  the 
pegs  left  in  the  ground  marked 
where  the  line  of  tents  bad  stood, 
Hard  by  were  arboors  of  greeo 
boughs,  with  tables  in  them,  whidi 
had  evidently  served  as  dinbg- 
rooms.  All  around  were  the  marks 
of  a  precipitate  retreat:  knapsackp, 
coats,  cape,  blankets^  masketa, 
spades,  and  axes,  were  gathered 
np  in  such  profosion,  that  before 
many  hours  were  over,  cartloads  of 
captured  property  w&e  on  the  way 
to  Bichmond. 

In  one  place  was  a  barrel  of  mo- 
lasses with  the  end  stove  in,  at  an- 
other spot  a  pile  of  biscoits  reach- 
ing up  to  the  horses*  knees  —  fresbly- 
bakedf  biscuits,  moreover,  as  the 
hungry  traveller  had  the  ple^re 
of  ascertaining  by  personal  experi- 
ence. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  abandoned  camp  was,  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  having  be- 
longed to  a  besieged,  not  a  besieg- 
ing army.  Here  were  carefolly 
constructed  sand-bag  batteries,  with 
raised  platforms  of  timber   for  the 

Suns  inside;  Vhile  withoati  in  the 
itch,  a  number  of  fine  saplings  bad 
been  thrown,  with  their  ends  point- 
ing outwards,  so  as  to  act  hke  a 
palisade.  Here  also  were  long  lines 
of  breastworks  connecting  one  bat- 
tery with  another.  In  another 
position  were  extensive  rifle-pits. 

The .  Confederate  camp,  on  ihe 
contrary,  had  lain  in  the  open 
woods,  and  it  was  only  on  a  few 
prominent  positions  that  earth- 
works or  rifle-pits  had  been  thrown 
np. 

Daring  the  whole  of  Sunday  the 
29tb,  the  Confederate  troops  were 
pressing  on  through  deep  sandy 
roads   in   pursuit  of  the   x^orthern 
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waj:  vThe  divisions  under  Long-  the  retreat  of  the  Federal  troops, 
street  abd  A.  P.  Hill  recrossed  the  The  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged, 
Cbickabominj,  and  pnrsaed  their  wearied  with  two  days'  heavy 
way  down  the  roads  mding  towards  marching,  lay  down  on  the  fieldf. 
Cbarles  Oity,  in  hopes  of  ^vertak-  The  smolce  of  the  musketry  was 
iog  the  Federals  before  thej  coold  still  hanging  abont  the  tree  •  tops 
reach  the  James  River.  In  the  when  the  camp-fires  were  lit;  the 
mean  time  Jackson's  forces  were  dry  pine  sticks  soon  blazed  np  mer- 
repairing  Bottols  Bridge,  some  rily,  and  the  fitful  firelight,  gleam- 
miles  lower  down  the  Chickaho-  ing  oat  among  the  dark  stems  of 
mioy,  which  they  crossed  without  the  trees,  showed  the  soldiers  ga- 
opposition  on  Sunday  night  and  thering  together Mn  different  groups. 
Monday  morning.  The  events  of  the  /day  were  told 
The  country  for  abont  twenty-five  over ;  the  prospect  of  catching  the 
miles  below  Richmond,  towards  Yankees  to-morrow,  before  they  got 
ClMurles  City,  is  a  forest,  alternating  under  cover  of  their  gunboatp,  was 
io  tracts  of  pine  and  oak,  according  hopefully  discussed.  One  man  was 
to  the  soil,  interspersed  with  fre-  inquiring  concerning  his  captain  — 
quent  clearings  of  from  fifty  or  sixty  be  had  fallen  —  had  he  been  killed 
to  some  hundred  acres  in  size.  It  or  wounded?  Another  had  found 
is  Duly  on  the  rich  lands  by  the  the  coloners  hat,  and  was  asking 
banks  of  the  James  River  that  there  whether  he  had  been  seen  since  the 
is  anything  like  an  open  country,  advance  through  the  wood:  a  third 
It  was  therefore  easy  for  M'Glel-  wished  to  hear  of  his  son,  who  was 
Iad's  rear-guard  to  cover  their  re-  serving  in  another  regiment:  while 
treat  by  posting  artillerjr  at  some  another  again  had  no  questions  to 
large  clearing  on  the  skirt  of  the  ask ;  he  had  lost  all  his  four 
woods,  with  ao  open  space  to  play  brothers  in  the  fight  of  Friday.  A 
over,  keeping  their  infantry  sop-  feeble  -  looking  lad  near  by,  while 
ports  under  cover  of  the  woods  stirring  some  indescribable  mixture 
immediately  behind.  The  Gonfe-  in  a  frying-pan,  was  humming,  in  a 
derates  were  thus  obliged  to  advance  hoarse  voice,  the  popular  air — 
through  the  opposite  woods  under 
the  shells  from  the  Federal   batte-  "The  despot's  heel  b  on  thy  Aore, 

ries,    and    then     charge     across    the  MaryUad,  m,  Maryland." 

open  space  in  front  of  the  enemy's  He  was  evidently  one  of  the  Mary- 
guns.     It   was   in   engagements   of  land  exiles. 

this    kind    that    the     Confederates  Frequent   groups  of  Federal  pri- 

laffer^  their  iliost  severe  losses.  soners,  under  the  escort  of  a  couple 

Notwithstaodiog    the     favourable  of   men,   were  passing   towards  the 

nature  of  the  ground,  the  Federals  rear.     They  contrasted  strangely  in 

were  in  great  peril.    On  the  after-  their   neat   blue   uniforms  with  the 

ooon  of  Monday  the  30th,  the^r  were  rough  -  looking  soldiers  who  stopped 

attacked  on  the  flank  of  their  line  to   look   at    them   as   they   passed, 

of  retreat  in  jlist  such  a  position  as  greeting  them  with  a  smile,  and  the 

above  ^escribed.     The  Oonfederates  words,  "  On  to  Richmond ! " 

charged     their     batteries,     driving  All  the  while  the  regiments  com- 

them  as  usual   from   their  guns,  of  ing  up  from  the  rear  to  relieve  those 

which  they  captured  fifteen.     Three  which  had  been  in  the  engagement 

boars   more   daylight  to  allow  Ma-  were  slowlv  winding  by.    They  had 

grader's   division    to    have    pressed  been  marching  two  days  under  a  hot 

the  advantage  gained  by  this  charge,  sun,    and    it    was    now    midnight, 

and  the  greater  part  of  M'Olellan's  ''Push  on,  boys— push  onl''  said  an 

rear-guard,  together  with  the  whole  officer  behind  the  column.     ^  Tea," 

of  his  reserve   artillery,   must  have  cried  one  of  the  privates,  **  push  on, 

fallen  into  the   bands  of  the  Gun-  boys,    push   on;   and   then   in   the 
federates.     Bat    night   closed   over  morning  pitch  right  in :   that's  the 
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way  to  get  onr  country  back."  It 
was  one  of  the  Y irgiDian  regimeDts. 

Before  long,  however,  fatigue  had 
produced  a  philosophical  indiffer- 
ence to  everything  except  food  and 
sleep  ;  even  the  camp  -  fires  only 
smoaldered  on  in  a  lazy  manner. 

Next  day,  Tuesday,  the  let  of 
July,  the  fight  was  renewed,  or 
rather  a  mad  attack  was  made  with 
some  6000  men  against  a  hill  held 
by  some  40,000  men,  with  between 
30  and  40  pieces  of  artillery  in 
position,  and  stren^hened  on  one 
side  by  a  line  of  rifle  -  pits,  on  an- 
other by  a  barricade  of  felled  timber. 
The  Confederates  lost  heavily,  and 
gained  no  further  advantage  than 
that  of  inflicting  a  rather  greater 
numerical  loss  on  the  enemy,  and 
preraiog  his  retreat 

The  Federals  abandoned  that  po- 
sition the  same  night  (Tuegday, 
July  1),  leaving  all  their  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  some  300 
wounded  in  a  house  near  by.  Boxes 
of  ammunition  —  some  of  them  un- 
opened —  coats,  knapsacks,  blankets, 
and  rifles  were  left  in  such  numbers, 
that  two  days  after  they  had  not  all 
been  gathered  op.  At  a  corner  of 
the  road,  just  below  the  hill,  was  a 
group  of  a  dozen  or  more  waggons 
and  a  few  caissons,  partiv  burned, 
with  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  cut 
In  crossing  a  small  stream  on  the 
road,  the  horses'  hoofs  blackened  the 
water  by  treading  gunpowder  out 
of  some  large  cartridges  for  rifle 
cannon  which  had  been  thrown  in. 
Similar  scenes  of  the  destruction 
of  abandoned  arms  and  property 
occurred  at  almost  every  second 
turning  along  the  roads  by  which 
M'Olellan  retreated.  And  what  is 
here  described  is  only  what  occurred 
on  the  right  of  the  advancing  army  of 
the  Confederates;  on  the  left,  along 
the  line  by  which  M*Clellan  had 
been  accustomed  to  draw  his  sup- 
plies from  the  York  Biver,  the  loss 
to  the  Federals  was  infinitely  greater. 
One  pile  alone  of  commissary  stores 
not  far  from  the  White  House,  which 
was  lighted  on  the  27th  of  June, 
was  still  burning  on  the  lOlh  of 
July.    This  may  give  some  idea  of 


the  scale  on  which  the  Northeroen 
were  forced  to  destroy  their  eup- 
plies. 

Biflee,  which  (he  Federal  soldiers 
threw  away  in  their  flight,  were 
gathered  up  literally  in  cartlosda; 
87,000  were  delivered  to  the  care  of 
the  War  Department  at  Bicbmond. 

One  of  the  j^zes  taken,  which 
afforded  the  Confederate  soldiers 
much  merriment,  was  a  national 
star  -  spangled  banner  of  unusoal 
dimensions,  intended,  it  was  said 
by  the  prisoners,  to  have  been 
hoisted  over  the  Capitol  at  Rich- 
mond to  celebrate  the  4th  of  Jaf^. 
Another  curious  keepsake  left  by 
the  free  and  Bepublican  army  was 
a  cat-o'- nine-tails,  very  neatly  mana- 
factured,  with  wooden  handle  and 
leather  thongp. 

After  Toesdav  there  was  no  en- 
gagement worth  mentioning.  By 
Thursday  M'Clellan  had  established 
himself  in  a  position  on  the  James 
Biver,  which  the  Confederates  did 
not  venture  to  attack. 

Thus  did  General  M'CIellan  suc- 
cessfully "effect  a  flank  movement, 
in  order  to  improve  his  strategic 
position  ; "  and  thus  did  he  reach 
his  new  base  of  operations. 

On  Thursday,  June  26,  he  was 
within  five  miles  of  Richmond;  on 
Thursday,  July  3,  he  was  over  Ihirty 
miles  from  Richmond. 

He  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates 51  pieces  of  cannon,  10,000 
prisoners,  and  37,(n)0  small -arm?, 
besides  some  stores  and  other  pro- 
perty saved  from  destruction. 

This  flank  movement  of  M'Clel- 
lan's  has  again  somewhat  postponed 
the  termination  to  this  ninety-days' 
rebellion.  It  appears  rather  more 
probable  that  Jackson  will  be  in 
I^ennsylvania  this  autumn  than  that 
M'CIellan  will  reach  Richmond. 

This  defeat,  however,  is  more 
than  a  mere  temporary  reven^.  It 
shows  that  the  North,  with  all  the 
energy  it  has  exerted,  has  not  the 
power  to  carry  out  its  purpose. 

The  battle  of  Bull's  Ban  oc^ 
curred  in  July  1861.  The  Lincoln 
Government    then     commenced   de- 
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▼otiog  itB  chief  energies  to  rais- 
iog  ftod  eqaipping  thia,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  pre- 
paratiooB  occnpied  8e?eD  moDthB, . 
till  last  April  it  was  sent  forth  to 
sobjagate  the  Soatb.  It  has,  how- 
ever, proved  iosofficient  to  occupy 
the  eiogle  State  of  Yirginia,  great 
part  of  which  was  asserted  to  be 
lojal  to  the  North.  Id  do  instaDoe 
has  it  veDtared  twenty-five  miles 
from  its  transports.  The  LidcoIo 
Government  contemplate  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Confederate  States :  one-third  of  their 
term  of  power  has  elapsed,  and  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  establish 
an  efficient  military  occapation  in 
a  nogle  one  of  the  seceded  States. 
Iq  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  Oonfede- 
rate  notes  pass  current  within  the 
Federal  lines,  and  daily  communi- 
cation is  maintained  with  the  Con- 
federate authorities.  Far  from  being 
able  to  establish  any  kind  of  settled 
fTOvemment  in  those  portions  of 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  which  are 
held  by  their  land^  forces,  they  are 
Qoable  to  suppress  *the' adherents  of 
the  Southern  cause,  who  openly 
defv  their  authority,  in  Kentucky 
sDd  in  Missouri. 

By  water  they  have  met  with  no 
resistance,  and  have  successfully  oc- 
capied  many  ports,  but  in  no  single 
instance  have  they  been  able  to  ex- 
tend their  authority  thirty  miles 
from  the  water. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States  has  had 
a  year  to  consolidate  its  power,  and 
it  has,  at  the  present  moment,  both 
a  more  nnknerons  and  a  better  armed 
and  equipped  army  in  the  field  than 
it  has  ever  yet  had. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln's  armies  have  been 
unable  to  get  complete  possession 
evea  of  Tennessee,  bis  Government 
has  been  still  less  successful  in  re- 
uniting any  portion  of  territory. 

Let  us  take  Virginia  as  an  ex- 
ample, of  which  the  writer  can  speak 
from  personal  observation. 

Tbifl  State,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  disposed,  even  after  Mr. 
Lincoln^s  election,  to  stand  by  the 
Unioa   and   the    existing    Constitu- 


tion. It  joined  the  Coofederacv 
tardily  and  reluctantly.  The  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  not  passed 
till  after  Mr,  Lincoln's  proclamation 
calling  out  an  armed  force  to  invade 
the  South,  and,  as  many  Virginians 
to  this  day  assert,  never  would  have 
been  passed  but  for  that  proclama- 
tion. 

If,  therefore,  the  Northern  Gov- 
ernment could  look  for  support  in 
any  of  the  seceded  States,  it  would 
be  in  Virginia.  They  have  even 
claimed  to  have  this  State  so  far 
with  them  as  to  retain  in  Congress 
at  Washington  a  pretended  repre- 
sentative of  Virginia. 

Now  to  ^ive  some  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  feeling  io  Virginia.  Men  who 
voted  for*the  Union  candidates  to  the 
Convention  are  not  only  now  serving 
in  the  Confederate  *  army,  but  are 
amon^  the  most  violent  enemies  of 
the  North.  Throughout  even  those 
districts  which  are  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Federal  troops,  a  Southern 
soldier,  or  any  Southerner,  may 
throw  himself  on  the  protection  of 
the  first  person  he  meets  on  the 
road,  rich  or  poor,  roan  or  woman, 
with  the  most  perfect  safety.  He 
will  not  only  receive  information 
as  to  which  roads  are  held  by  the 
Yankees,  and  so  forth,  but  if  it  is 
possible  to  help  him  on  his  road 
or  receive  him '  in-doors  it  will  be 
done.  The  fact  that  he  is  embarked 
in  ''the  cause,"  is  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. He  may  tell  his  story 
at  the  bar-room  to  the  whole  village, 
and  count  with  perfect  safety  on 
secrecy.  And  this  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Federals,  with  large  amounts  of 
secret  service  money  at  the  disposal 
of  their  officers  I 

The  following  incident  will  eerve 
as  an  illustration  :— 

A  dozen  private  citizens  set  out 
to  capture  eight  deserters  from  the 
Southern  army,  who  had  so  far 
made  good  their  escape  as  to  be  in 
a  boat  on  the  Potomac.  A  fight 
ensued,  in  which  three  of  the  citi- 
zens were  wounded.  They,  however, 
captured  the  deserters,  and  carried 
all   but   two  of  them   thence  fifty 
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miles,  antn  thef  delivered  them  np  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  IMIng 

within  the  Confederate  lines.  of  a  Venetian  towards  the  Aufitriaiis 

So  hostile  are  the  people  that  it  U  a   friendly  and    charitable    aenti- 

is    ansafe   for    Federal   soldiers   to  ment,  compared  with  that  of  a  Yir- 

move   to    any   distance   from   their  ginian  towards  the  Yankees, 

main   body,    becaose   tiiose   citizens  As  the  war  oontinnes,  this  hatred 

who  have  been  ezcosi^  from  mili-  is  becoming  more  and  more  bitter. 

tary  service,  on  account  of  age  or  Hitherto    there   haye    been    very 

health,   will   combine   among  them-  few    acts    of   seyerity.     M'CIeIIao*8 

selves  to  lie   in  ambnsh  for  the  in-  forces    are    under    better    dieciplioe 

Taders  if  th^  think  they  have  any  than    any  others   in  America ;   and 

chance    of    inflicting     upon     them  it    should     be     mentioned     to     his 

some  injury.     To  mention  two   in-  honor    that,   of    all    the    Northern 

Etaoces:    On   one   occasion  a  party  commanders,  he  has  been    the  only 

of  a   hundred  Federal  soldiers  was  one  who  has  steadily  kept  in.  view 

attacked,    and   fifteen    were    killed,  the    principles    on    whicn    civiliaed 

On  another  occasion,  out  of  a  small  men  ought  to  conduct  war. 

party   of    eleven,   two  were   killed,  The    only    well-authenticated     act 

eight  were  taken,  and  one  escaped.  of  cruelty  has  been  that  of  gbeUiog 

Even   the   women   take   |«rt    in  houses  from  boats  on  the  Potomac, 

the  war.    At  the  time  of  Stuart's  which  has  been  done  not  aa  a  mili- 

cavalry  raid   iif  rear  of  M'Glellan's  tary  measure,  but  as  a  puDishoseot 

camp,  thsre  was  one  lady  who  cap-  to  the  owners  for  entertaining  men 

tnred    two   Federal    troopers.     The  on  their  way  to  loin  the  Soatbern 

two   cavaliers   were   in    the  act  of  army.    This  has  been  dond  without 

effecting   a   rapid    flank    movement  warning  to  the  inhabitants,   and   in 

along  the  roaa  close  to  her  house^  two    instances    there    were    womoi 

when  she  stepped  out  in   front   of  actually  in  the  house  when  the  first 

them,  and  called   on   them  to  sur-  shells  passed    through  it^      Happily 

render,  saying  there  was  no  escape,  such    cases  have  hitherto  been   e^- 

The   defenders   of    the    Union    dis-  ceptional. 

mounted,  laid  their  arms  at  the  The  houses,  too,  of  prominent 
corner  of  the  fence,  and  retired,  by  Secessionists  have  been  burnt,  and 
the  lad;*s  direction,  to  a  back  room  books,  pictures,  and  ftarnitore  in 
in  the  house.  About  an  hour  after,  some  instances  wantonly  deatroyed ; 
the  Confederate  catalry  did  really  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Federal 
appear,  and  the  prisoners  were  duly  commanders  in  Virginia  have  en- 
delivered  over  by  their  captor.  deavoured    to   avoid    increasing  the 

At  Winchester,   when  Banks  r&>  loss  and  suffering  which  the  passage 

treated    through     the     town    from  of  an  army    always   entails  on   the 

Jackson,  some  of  the   women  fired  inhabitants. 

npon  the   Federal  troops,   and   not  The    Federal    armies    are     now, 

entirely   without   effect,   for    a   few  however,  to  act  on  a   new  system, 

were   killed.     This,    when   first    re-  They  are  to  subsist  on  the  ooantry 

ported,  was  contradicted.     The   in-  through  which  they  pass.     No  gnatd 

formant,   on    whose  authority   it   is  is  to  be  placed  over  private  property, 

here  stated,  was  an  eyewitness.  Every  adult    male  citizen  is  to   be 

If  this  is  the  species  of  resistance  seized ;  and  in  case  of  his  declining 

which  the   Federals   meet   with   in  the    oath    of    allegiance — ^to     take 

Virginia,  what  would  they  have  to  which    renders    him    guilty,  in    his 

expect  if  they  ever  got  to  Georgia  own  opinion,  and  in  ue  opinion  of 

or  South  Carolina  ?  his  neighbours,  of  perjury  and  trea- 

Tbe  truth   is,  that  former  party  son — he   is    to    be  driven  from   his 

distinctions    have    been    completely  home.     Furthermore^    the     inhabit* 

obliterated    among    the    inhabitants  ants  are    rendered  rsaponnble,  even 

of  the  State   by  a  common  hatred  with    their    lives,    for    any    attack 

against  the  invaders  of  their  soil ;  which  may  be  made  on  the  Federal 
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troops  wititin  fboee  fmftgioary  boun- 
daries which  Northern  genends  call 
tfaeir  lines. 

The  ezecniion  of  them  orders  is 
not  likely  to  conciliate  the  Yirgi- 
Dians,  nor  is  any  severity  towards 
citizens  likely  to  pnt  a  stop  to 
gaerilla  attacks,  although  it  may 
very  probably  produce  reprisals. 

Soch  a  system  cannot  fail  to  in- 
teosify  the  hatred  of  the  inhabit- 
BOtp,  and  to  increase  the  tendency 
to  emel  and  savage  eondact,  which, 
it  most  be  owned  with  regret,  is 
daily  gaining  gronnd  on  both  sides. 
It  may  seem  nnfair  to  say  this  of 
both  sides,  when  the  Sonthern  arms 
have  never  been  snllied  by  any  un- 
worthy act,  despite  the  provoca- 
tions received  from  Qenerals  Bat- 
ler,  Wool,  and  Pope.  Bat  this  is 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
advantage  which  the  Sooth  enjoys 
over  the  North  in  having  a  far 
BQperior  set  of  men  in  power,  who 
woold  never  countenance  any  ex- 
cess on  the  part  of  their  subordi- 
nates. The  Northern  leaders  are, 
however,  now  using  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  exasperate  the  South. 
If  the  President's  proclamation  just 
imied(Jo1v  26)— which  will,  within 
two  months'  time,  forfeit  not  only 
the  property  but  the  lives  of  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Confederate  States  —  should  be 
anywhere  carried  into  effect,  it 
may  perhaps  drive  the  people  of 
the  Sooth  to  retaliatory  measures. 
This  proclamation,  in  point  of  fact, 
amounts  to  that  vigorous  measure 
which  has  long  been  advocated  by 
the  extreme  party  at  the  North — 
namely,  a  universal  confiscation  of 
property,  so  that  loyal  settlers  may 
be  able  to  occupy  the  deserted 
properties. 

If  the  people  of  the  North  are 
bent  on  prosecuting  the  war,  these 
are  undoubtedly  the  right  princi- 
ples upon  which  to  act. 

The  mistoke  of  the  moderate 
party  of  the  North  has  been  that 
of  sdfocating  war  together  with 
conciliatory  measures.  They  have 
not  realised  the  fact  that  the  war 
has  united  the  two  sections  against 


each  other,  and  that  the  South, 
being  the  invaded  and  the  weaker, 
has  been  the  most  firmly  united  of 
the  two.  The  South  will  listen  to 
no  conciliation,  and  will  accept  no 
compromise.  They  will  not  con- 
sent to  treat  upon  any  other  basis 
than  that  of  separation.  The  coun- 
try must  be  ruined  before  it  can  be 
subdued. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  any  longer 
on  the  original  merits  of  ^cession. 
Separation  is  now  not  a  question 
of  right,  or  even  of  expediency, 
but  a  simple  matter  of  fact  The 
people  of  the  Confederate  States 
are  a  separate  nation  ;  distinct 
from  the  Northern  people  not  only 
in  their  customs  and  their  social 
relations^  but  in  their  whole  mode 
of  thought,  in  their  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  some  extent  even  in 
their  laws.  • 

The  Southern  States  seceded 
mainly  for  the  better  security  of 
their  slave  property,  but  now  they 
are  fighting  for  their  soil :  slave- 
holder and  non  •  slaveholder  are 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  ranks  to  struggle  against  what 
they  feel  to  be  an  intolerable  op- 
pression. With  the  South  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  party  contest;  it  is 
a  national  war.  And  each  succes- 
sive day  cements  the  common  hat- 
red against  the  invader.  Becon- 
stroction  of  any  Union  is  out  of  the 
question.  Indeed,  no  government 
is  possible  in  which  men  from  the 
North  and  from   the   South  should 

garticipate  on  equal  terms.  In  the 
louth  there  has  arisen  a  general 
feeling  of  personal  hatred  towards 
the  North.  Failing  success,  the 
men  ef  the  South  declare  they 
would  consent  to  be  dependent, 
not  to  say  on  France  or  England, 
but  on  Spain  or  on  Timbnctoo, 
rather  than  ever  again  have  any 
dealings  with  such  a  Government 
as  that  which  prevails  at  Washing- 
ton. -Men  who  a  few  months  ago 
cursed  South  Carolina  as  the  cause 
of  these  civil  troubles,  now  thank 
Heaven  for  having  precipitated  the 
issue,  and  only  blame  their  own 
blindness    in    not    perceiving    that 
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tbey  had  to  deal  at  the  North  with 
a  cniel  and  pw fidioaa  power.  They 
had  hoped  to  separate,  if  not  in 
peaoe,  yet  after  a  Blight  ehow  of 
war.  They  were  bitterly  deceived 
when  the  North  embarked  nnani- 
moasW  in  a  war  of  spoliation,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  rejoice  at 
the  sight  of  erery  fresh  sod  which 
is  tamed  over  a  Northern  soldier. 
They  exult  to  see  their  enemies 
laid  nnder  that  soil  which  they 
came  to  conqaer  and  to  possess. 

Mr.  Trollope,  in  his  'North  Amer- 
ica,' says  that  it  waa  impossible  for 
the  North  to  yield  without  war ; 
that  it  was  the  Sonth  which  chose 
violence,  and  oaght  therefore  to 
bear  the  conseqaences  without  re- 
crimination. In  point  of  argu- 
ment this  may  be  trna  In  order 
to  understand  the  resentment  felt 
^in  the  South,  however,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  loolc  a  few  months 
back:  innumerable  extracts  might 
be  quoted  from  the  Northern  papers 
on  the  expediencv  of  peaceful  separa- 
tion. The  South  coanted  on  this. 
They  point  to  the  declarations  made 
in  the  North :  to  such  declarations, 
for  instance,  as  those  made  at  that 
Democratic  meeting  in  December 
1860,  when  ex-Senator  Dix,  now  a 
Major-Gteneral  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice,  was  Chairman  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Resolutions.  They  quote 
the  language  held  by  such  men  as 
Dickinson,  Beverdy  Johnson,  and 
Wiothrop;  they  look  back  to  the 
record  of  the  Conciliation  meeting 
at  Faneuil  Hall  eighteen  months 
ago,  when  E.  Everett  was  praised 
for  writing  —  <•  If  our  sister  States 
must  leave  us,  in  the  name  of  Hea- 
ven let  them  go  in  peace.''  -If  any 
faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  declara- 
tions of  men,  publicly  and  delibe^ 
ately  made,  the  South  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  at  least  such  men  as 
these  would  have  raised  their  voices 
in  the  interest  of  peace.  Far  from 
this,  they  now  find  them*  sup- 
porting the  war,  and  even  urging 
conquest  and  spoliation.  This  it 
is  which  inspires  every  man  of  the 
South  with  a  personal  bitterness 
against  the  politicians  of  the  North, 


which  is  far  beyond  common  enmity, 
for  it  is  that  feeuog  of  resentment  and 
contempt  which  one  man  feels  towards 
another  whom  he  once  trosted,  aod 
whom  he  has  subsequently  found  to  be 
false. 

These  feelings  are  violent,  per- 
haps unreasonably  violent;  bot  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
Southerners  throughout  the  Confed- 
eracy have  not  only  snffered  every 
possible  inconvenience  and*  even 
hardship  on  account  of  this  war, 
but  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family 
which  has  not  already  lost  some  re- 
lative :  for  the  troops  at  the  Sooth 
have  been  raised  by  such  a  general 
move  on  the  part  of  the  popalatioo 
as  can  only  take  place  in  a  war  of 
liberation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  the  North  boast  that 
they  have  not  yet  felt  this  war; 
and  Northern  officers,  when  cap- 
tured, assure  the  Confederates  that, 
as  to  the  Northern  losses,  every 
respectable  man  in  the  North  se* 
oretly  rejoices  to  see  the  low  popa* 
lace  from  the  great  towns  and  the 
Irish  and  German  emigrants  so  cod- 
veniently  disposed  of. 

What  has  been  said  above,  al- 
though inadequate  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  full  force  of  resentmeot 
which  animates  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States,  may  be  soffi- 
cient  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
their  returning  to  live  nnder  the 
same  government  with  their  ene- 
mies. It  is  too  late.  The  so^called 
Union  party  cannot  count  on  the 
support  of  even  a  small  minority 
within  the  seceded  States.  Mr. 
Thurlow  Weed  himself  confessed 
this  in  the  'Albany  Journal'  a  few 
days  since. 

The  object,  then,  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  war  is  undeni- 
ably to  establish  a  dominion  sneh 
as  that  which  the  ablest  of  oar 
political  writers  baa  pointed  out,  oa 
purely  theoretical  grounds,  to  be  ooe 
of  the  worst  possible  forms  of  oppres* 
sion  —  namely,  the  absolute  dominion 
of  a  majority  in  one  section  of  a  ooao- 
try  over  a  minority  geographically 
separated  from  them. 

The  actual  state  of  America  more 
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tbeo  beftra  ont  the  writer's  able  specn-  before   the   conrt   that   there  must 

latioDs:  nnfortQnately,  however,  hb  exist    an    overt    act    to   constitute 

pen  has  lately  been  emplojed  in  try-  treason. 

iDg  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  facts,       Not   long  since,  in    Maryland,  a 

which  fDraish  daily  proof  of  the  cor-  lawjer,   making;   use    of   the    same 

rtctnesB  of  his  theory.  argument,  made  bold  to  eay,  in  de- 

Not  to  qoote  instances  from  ter-  fence  of  a  youthful  client,  that  the 

ritory  avowedly  under    military  oc-  pronunciation  of  the  words   "  Hur- 

cupatioD,    or    from    Kentucky    and  rah  for  Jeff.  Davis  I"  did  not  const!- 

Mi&BOuri,  where  part   of  the  popu-  tute  the  crime  of  treason  against  the 

lation  are  in  arms  against  the  Gov-  United  States.    The  lawyer  was  ar- 

emment,   but    to    take   a    peaceful  rested,  and  is  now  at  Fort  Lafayette. 

State,    Maryland.    This    State   was  At  one  period  children  were  arrestei 

said    to   be   loyal ;   and   it  is  true  in  Baltimore  for  being  dressed  in  red 

that    a  numerous  party  among  her  and  white. 

citizena  are  in  favour  of  the  Union.       In   defence  •  of  these   proceedings, 

Yet  what  is    the  mode  of  govern-  we  are   reminded   that   the  Halms 

ment    in    Maryland  ?     Members    of  Carpus  has  been  suspended  in  £og- 

the    State     Legislature    have    been  land    more  than   once.    True.    But 

seized     and     thrown     into     prison  when  has  the  law  been  openly  and 

where  aome'have  now  been  for  ten  systematically   disregarded,  and   the 

month?,  without  any  form  of  trial,  authority  of  the  judiciary  violently 

without  so  much  as  a  reason  defi-  over-ridden   by  the   officers   of  the 

nitelv    assigned.    This   was,  in   the  executive,    without    any    legislative 

words  of  Mr.  Seward,  to  inspire  a  authority     whatsoever?     .Arbitrary 

"  wholesome    terror "    through    the  power    in  America   has   no  regular 

State.    At  the  elections  soldiers  were  form,  no  public  system.    The  people 

stationed  at  the  polls;  many  citizens  have  established  a  rough  and  ready 

were  hindered  from  voting,  while  the  despotism  which   acts  without  rule, 

votes    of  Federal  soldiers  who   had  and,  therefore,  the  more  efficiently. 
never  been  citizens  of  Maryland  were       European   experience   proves  how 

redst^^.  press   laws   may    be   avoided.     Mr. 

The  laws  of  treason  have  been  Lincoln's  Qovernment  has  recourse 
extended.  It  is  treason  for  a  to  means  more  effectual  than  the 
Marylander  to  cross  the  Potomac  censorship.  If  a  paper  has  offended, 
and  return  to  his  home,  although  the  editor  is  consigned,  without 
the  opposite  shore  has  for  some  warning,  to  the  nearest  fort ; 
time  Deen  in  the  possession  of  the  if  necessary,  his  staff  is  sent  along 
Federal  forces.  Arrests  are  made  with  him.  For  a  minor  offence,  the 
without  legal  warrant,  and  the  provost -marshal  walks  into  the  pre- 
prisoners  are  not  brought  to  any  mises,  demands  the  keys,  and  de- 
trial,  but  after  a  time  are  either  dares  the  office  closed  until  further 
relettsed  or  sent  to  Fort   Lafayette  orders. 

at  pleasure.    Arrests  are    made  on        These    energetic    measures    have 

charges  of  treasonable  language,  the  taught    obedience.     It    is    signified 

informer   not    being    even    required  by  telegraph  from  Washiugton  that 

to  make  oath   of  what   he  states  :  such  a  despatch  is  not  for  publica- 

conaequently  there   is   a   flourishing  tion;   or  that   such    a  sentence,  or 

system    of  delation.    All    these  are  such    and    such   words,   are   to   be 

matters    of     daily    occurrence ;     if  omitted  ;    and    it    is    done.       The 

names  and  dates  are  not  given,  it  is  local  authorities  give  the  editor  to 

only  for  want  of  space.    If  required,  understand    that    the    circumstances 

they  shall  be  forthcoming.     .  of  such  and  such  an  arrest  are  not 

It  was  only  a  few  days  since  that  for    publication ;     and    the    editor 

some   men    accused   of    treasonable  obey& 

language     in     Massachusetts     were       It   must   not   be   for  a   moment 

dismiffittd,    it    having    been    argued  supposed   from    these  accounts  that 
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the  mass  of  the  people  of  tbe  North 
are  in  any  way  ioterfered  with  by 
the  Government  These  acta  ocoar 
in  places  in  which  the  people  of  tbe 
Northern  States  would  gladly  see  the 
Government  adopt  more  stringent 
measures.  The  majority  thoroagh- 
ly  snpport  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. Redress,  therefore,  is'bope- 
lem.  Mr.  Seward's  system  is  leni- 
ent compared  with  the  measures 
which  might  to-morrow  be  passed 
by  popular  vote  in  the  Northern 
States.  For  a  minority  placed  in 
such  a  position  there  is  no  safety, 


except  in  separation.  This  is  be- 
ginning to  be  practically  fielt  in  tbe 
border  States,  and,  consequently,  a 
leaning  towards  the  South  is  daily 
gaining  ground.  They  must  join  the 
South  in  self-defence. 

The  prosecution  of  this  war  will 
not  only  array  the  States  whidi 
have  already  seceded  into  a  compact 
and  hostile  nation,  but  it  will  proba- 
bly drive  the  border  States  to  seek 
security  in  joining  the  Soatheni 
Confederacy. 

Washinotox,  Jtiiy  27, 1862. 
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PART  IX. 


KO.  XIII. — ON  ESSAT-WBITINO  IN  OKNERAL,  AND  THESE  ES8ATS  IN  FARTlCrL.\R. 


There  is  no  peculiarity  in  Mon* 
taigne  which  more  called  forth  the 
censure  of  his  earlier  critics  than 
tbe  frequent  want  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  subject  matter  of 
his  discourse,  and  the  title  prefixed 
to  it. 

''  Witness,"  says  one  of  tbe  friend- 
liest of  his  commentators,  —  *^  Wit- 
ness the  Essays  '  On  the  History 
of  Spurica/  *  On  some  Verses  of 
Virgil;  '  On  Vanity,'  *  On  Physiog- 
nomy,' &o. ;  in  these  the  author  inco- 
herently rambles  from  one  subject 
to  another  without  any  order  or  con- 
nection. 

Now,  whether  this  pecnliarity  in 
Montaigne  be  really  a  fault  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  him,  it  is 
Dot^  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
premeditation  and  care.  With  all  his 
vivacity,  Montaigne  was  essentially 
artistic,  sparing  no  pains  to  do  his 
best  for  the  work  to  which  his  genius 
was  the  best  adapted. 

If  in  each  succeeding  edition  of 
his  Essays  he  did  not  materially 
correct  what  had  been  already  writ- 


ten, it  was  because,  as  he  tells  up, 
—  **  WritOTS  should  well  consider 
what  they  do  before  they  give  their 
wares  to  the  light  —  they  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  haste — who  hastens  them?' 
But  thoagh  he  so  deliberately  weigh- 
ed the  substance  and  so  elaborately 
settled  the  form  of  sentences  once 
set  in  type,  that  he  foond  no  cause  \ 
to  recast  them,  —  still,  in  each  soo- 
ceeding  edition  he  interpnolated  oev 
sentences  rich  with  new  illustrations 
from  riper  experience  or  extended 
scholarship.  So  that  his  style,  as  it 
now  comes  down  to  us,  has  ^een 
compared  to  a  pearl  necklace,  ia 
which  all  the  pearls  were  original- 
ly of  equal  size,  but  to  which. 
from  time  to  time,  pearls  mnch 
larger  have  been  added,  increa9- 
ing  the  value  of  the  necklace,  but 
impairing  the  symmetry  of  the 
setting. 

Bat  it  is  evident  from  his  own 
frank  avowals  that  Montaigne  de- 
liberately resolved,  at  the  first, 
upon  that  freedom  of  movemeDt, 
that  licence   of   '^leap  and  skip," 
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which  he  GontiDned  trith  nnabated 
▼ivacity  to  the  last.  "  I  go  oat  of 
the  way,"  he  sayv,  '*  hat  it  is  rather 
from  a  wantooDesa  than  heedlefis- 
nesB.  I  love  the  poetic  ramble  by 
leaps  aod  skips — it  is  an  art,  as 
Plato  says  —  light^  nimble,  aod  a 
little  maddish.*'  He  proceeds  to 
defeod  himself  by  the  aathority  of 
bis  acknowledged  model  among  the 
sDcieot  writers.  ^  There  are,"  he 
obeerves,  *' pieces  in  Piatarch,  where 
he  forgets  his  theme,  —  where  the 
proposition  of  his  argament  is  only 
foaod  by  incidence,  and  stnffea 
throQghoat  with  foreign  matter. 
Good  God  1  how  beaatiful  then  are 
biB  Tsriations  and  frolicsome  sallies, 
and  then  most  beaatifal  when  they 
Beem  to  be  fortoitoos  and  intro- 
doced  for  want  of  heed.  It  is  the 
inattentive  reader  that  loses  mv 
subject,  and  not  I :  there  will  al- 
ways be  foand  some  phrase  or  other 
io  a  corner,  that  is  to  th^  purpose, 
tboQgh  it  lie  very  closa"* 

It  is  clear  from  all  this  that  Mon- 
taigne wrote  as  great  artists  do 
write  —  viz.,  from  an  aoerriDg  per- 
cention  of  that  which  was  most  snit- 
able  to  his  own  genias,  and  let  me 
add,  of  that  which  may  be  less  evi- 
dent to  the  oommonpiaoe  order  of 
critics  —  viz.,  the  trae  theory  aad 
9pirit  of  the  kind  of  work  which 
had  engaged  his  forethought  and 
concentrated  his  stady. 

For  in  the  art  of  essay-writing 
there  appear  to  be  two  extremes 
necessarily  opposed  to  each  other  — 
towards  one-  or  the  other  of  which 
the  intermediate  varieties  of  that 
class  of  composition  tend  to  gravi- 
tate—firstly, the  essay  which  is  in 
spirit  and  form  didactic,  and  sets 
forth  a  definite  proposition,  to  be 
e&tablisbed  by  logical  reasoning 
and  connected  argament.  In  such 
essays,  addressed  rigidly  to  the 
understanding,  the  personality  of 
the  writer  disappears.  In  a  treatise 
on  the  Circulating  Medium,  on 
the  Comparative  Popoloosness  of 
the  Ancient  States,  on  some  vexed 
point  in  political  economy,  statistics, 


moral  science,  &c.,  the  author,  even 
where  his  name  gives  to  his  opinions 
a  recognised  aathority,  mast  not  dis- 
tract your  attention  from  his  argu- 
ment by  attempts  to  engage  your  in- 
terest in  himself.     Directly  opposed 
to  this  species  of  essay  is  that  in 
which   the   writer   does  not  profess 
to    enforce     any     abstract     propo- 
sition    by    sostained    ratiocination, 
bat  rather  poors  forth  to  the  reader, 
as  he  would  to  an  intimate  friend, 
his  individual  impressions  and  con- 
victions,   his    sentiments,     his    fan- 
cies; not  imposing  on  you  a  school* 
man's    doctrine,   but    imparting    to 
yoa  a  companion's  mind.    He  does 
not  sternly  say  to  yoo,  "  You  should 
think    this   or   that ;"    but    rather, 
''This   or   that   is   what    I    think, 
fancy,  or  feel."      As  the  first-men- 
tioned    kind    of    essay,    addressed 
solely   to   the   nndearstanding,  is  in- 
herently  didactic  in  the   substance, 
so  it   is   essentially  prosaic   in   the 
style.      Whatever    the   elegance   of 
its  periods,  whatever  the  felicity  of 
its   ornaments,  dtUI   the  elegance  is 
that  of  appropriate  lucidity  in  state- 
ment and  polished  vigour  in  reason- 
ing ;  and  the  ornament  is  only  feli- 
citous, where,   like   the   golden   en- 
richment  of  the  Milanese   coats  of 
steel    it   renders    more    ooospicaous 
the   sterner  metal  on  which  it  be- 
stows   an    additional    value.      But 
the  second  kind  of  essav  has  in  it 
much    of    the    generical    spirit    of      ^ 
poetry.     And  so  Montaigne  himself      ^ 
very  justly  conceived,   implying  the 
excuse  for  his  own  playful  licences, 
where  alone  it  ought  to  be  sought, 
and  where  his  critics  had  neglectea 
to  look  for  it  —  viz.,  in  the  truth  that 
poetical  genius   of    high  order  will 
have  its  way,  and  though  its  mode 
of    expression    may    dispense    with 
verse,  it  can  never  be  justly  under- 
stood   if  it  be  only  looked    on«  as 
Srose.     ''A   thousand    poets,"  says 
lontaigne   in   treating  of   his  own 
compositions,    *'  creep    in    the   pro- 
saic style ;    but  the  best  old  prose 
(and  I  strew  it  here,  up  and  down, 
indifferently      for       verse)      shines 


*  Montaigne,  'Of  Vanity,'  Cotton's  Translation,  Revised  Kditiw,  1776. 
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throagboat,  and  baa  tbe  •  lasiy  fies  bimeelf  trith  infinite  varieties 
vigour  and  boldoess  of  poetry,  not  of  maukiod. 
withoat  some  air  of  its  frenzy.  Just  as  Shakespeare  baa  pre- 
cedence over  all  ^ta  who  deal 
I  mean  that  tbe  matter  ebonld  with  the  objective,  maamach  as  bis 
distinguish  itself ;  it  sufficiently  own  personality  is  so  abnegated  or 
shows  where  it  changes,  where  it  concealed  that  it  needs  tbe  finest 
concludes,  where  it  be^^ins,  and  observer  to  conjecture  what  mig^t  be 
where  it  rejoins,  without  mterweav-  Shakespeare's  individual  opinions 
ing  it  with  words  of  connection,  in-  and  beliefs  apart  from  those  which 
troduced  for  the  service  of  doll  and  he  puts  into  the  lipa  of  his  charac- 
inattentive  ears/'*  And  the  kind  ters,  so  Montaigne's  precedence  over 
of  poetry  to  whicb  such  form  of  all  essayists  who  have  regarded  oa- 
essay  belongs,  is  that  which  is  most  tnre  and  life  from  tbe  subjective 
opposed  to  the  didactic,  and  may  point  of  view  is  maintained  by  tbe 
be  described  in  the  words  with  hardy  frankness  with  which  he 
which  Hegel  has  defined  the  char-  carries  out  to  the  extreme  tbe  Ij- 
acter  of  Ivric  poetry  in  its  differ-  rical  characteristic  of  individaalu^ 
enoe  from  the  epic  personality.  That  which  is  called 
<*  That/'  says  this  exquisite  critic,  his  egotism  forms  the  charm  and 
''which  the  lyrical  poetry  ex-  the  strength  of  bis  genioa.  And 
presses  is  the  subjective  —  tbe  in-  here  it  is  that  be  stands  alone,  be- 
terior  world,  the  sentiments,  tbe  cause  no  other  essayist  has  united 
contemplations,  and  the  emotions  tbe  same  courage  in  self-exposition 
of  the  soul ;  instead  of  retracing  the  with  th^  same  close  family  resem- 
development  of  .  an  action,  its  es-  blance  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Sence  and  its  final  goal  are  the  ex-  Bousseau  or  Cardan  may  be  aa  con- 
pression  of  the  interior  movements  fidingly  egotistical  as  Montaigne, 
of  the  mind  of  the  individual.  .  .  .  but  they  present  to  ns  in  their  per- 
il is  tbe  personal  thought,  tbe  in-  sonalities  creatures  so  exceptional, 
ternal  sentiment  and  contemplation,  so  unlike  the  general  character  of 
in  whatsoever  they  have  truthful  mankind,  that  they  appear  almost 
and  substantial.    And  the  poet  ex-  abnormal,  and  we  are  not«ven  sure 

gresses    them    as  his  own  thought,  that  they  are  thoroughly  sane, 

is  passion  peculiar  to  himself,   bis  Between  these  two  opposed  schools 

personal   disposition,   or    the   result  in  essay  —  viz.,  that  which  argues, 

of  his  reflections."  like   Hume,  for  a   specific    proposi- 

Apply  this  definition  to  the  Essays  tion,  and  that  which,  like  Montaignp, 

of  Montaigne,  and  it  fits  as  exactly  rather  places  before  the  reader  the 

as  it  does  to  the  Odes  of  Horace,  thoughts  and  sentiments  of   an   in- 

Elsewbere  I  have  called  Montaigne  dividual  mind  —  there  are  many  gra- 

the  Horace  of  Essayists-:— an  appel-  dations,  in  which  both  schools  are 

lation  which  appears  to  me  appro-  more  or  less  mingled,  and  to  which, 

priate,  not   only   from    the    subjec-  therefore,   I   give  tlie  name  of  ihe 

live  and  personal  expression  of  his  Mixed   Essay.     In  Bacon's    Miecel- 

genius,  but  from  bis  genial  amenity ;  laneous  Essays  there  is  little  logical 

from  his  harmonious  combination  of  argument ;  but  there  is  a  laconic  ad- 

sportiveness    and    earnestness  ;    and,  berence  to  tbe  thesis  set  out,  mm\- 

above  all,  from  the  full  attainment  tained   by   sententious   assertion  on 

of  that  highest  rank  in  the  subjec-  the  authority  and  ipse  dixit  of  the 

tive  order  of  intellect ;     when  the  writer,    who    thereby   rather  insinn- 

author,  in  the    mirror  of   his  indi-  ates  than  proclaims  his  personality: 

vidual  interior  life,  glasses  the  world  with    Johnson    tbe     personality    li 

around  and  without  him  ;  and,  not  somewhat  more   obtruded,    and    tbe 

losing  his  own  identity,  yet  identi-  assertion  more  supported,  by  argu- 

*  Montaigne,  *0f  Vanity,'  Cotton's  Translation,  Revised  Edition,  1776. 
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meot :  with  AJddisoo  tbe  distioctions 
between  the  two  classes  of  com* 
poeitioD  are  more  obviooBly  pre< 
served,  it  the  Essay  on  the  'Plea- 
gores  of  ImaginatioD/  for  instaDoe, 
Addison  is  almost  wholly  soholastio 
vbA  objective,  argnioff  his  qaestioa 
IB  a  tnith  dedaoed  from  principles 
exterior  to  his  own  persoDal  impres- 
fiioDs ;  bat  in  the  £my  on  '  8aper- 
stitioD' (Spectatoif  12),  or  on  'Pro- 
fessions' ('Spectator/  21),  there  is 
little  more  than  what  we  may  assniiie 
to  bs  the  lyrical  effosion  of  his  own 
oootemplations  and  reflections.  The 
cbarming  Essays  of  Ella  are  almoejb 
wholly  of  rthe  latter  description. 
Their  egotism  is  chastened  and  snb- 
doed)  bat  their  personality  is  never 
relioqoished :  it  is  not  philosophy 
thAt  selects  its  problem,  and  pro- 
ceeds  to  solve  it — it  is  Charles  Lamb 
who,  philosophising  throngh  whim 
and  fancy,  aJlmres  yon  to  listen  to 
Cbsriss  Lamb. 

These  hamble  hcubrations  are 
necessarOy  of  the  mixed  or  eclectic 
school  of  Essay,  I  am  too  English  — 
that  is,  too  shy  —  to  become  tbe  can- 
did r^rter  of  myself  and  emulate 
the  coarageon8«  confidence  in  the 
Bjopatby  of  his'  reader  with  which 
Montaigne  dilates  on  his  personal  ha- 
bits and  his  constitutional  ailments. 
Neither  do  I  desire  so  to  contract 
m;  experience,  and  so  to  reject  the 
free  play  of  speonlation  and  fancy, 
as  to  move  nndeviatingly  along  the 
straight  line  of  logic  towards  some 
abstract  proposition.  It  is  not  every 
bird  that  flies  as  the  crow  flies  to- 
wards its  food  or  its  nest.  Unqnes- 
tionably,  herein  I  retain  my  personal- 
itj,  bee&ose  virithoat  it  all  other  kind 
of  essay  than  the  argnmentatlve  and 
Bcholaatio  would  be  characterless  and 
lifeless.  In  fiction  the  writer  rarely 
speaks  for  himself;  when  he  does 
so,  it  is  bat  episodically  —  covertly  — 
widioat  giving  os  any  tangible  goar- 
aotee  of  his  iodividaal  sincerity.  In 
politics,  and  indeed  in  all  polemics, 
the  disputant  argues  for  a  causey 
and  in  so  doing  it  is  better  to  cite 
any  other  authority  than  his  own. 
Bat  in  monologues  of  this  kind  it 


Is  a  miind,  and  a  heart,  and  a  soul 
that  are  honestly  giving  out  to  the 
world  what  they  have  imbibed  from  ex- 
perience, through  tbe  varied  process  of 
observation,  reflection,  outward  survei^, 
and  interior  contemplation.  Certain- 
ly many  may  say, "  What  care  we  what 
this  man  thinks,  fancies,  feels,  believes, 
or  questions?  His  opinions  or  sen- 
timents are  in  no  account  with  us. 
.If  he  affirms,  *  I  wUl  prove  a  truth,' 
we  will  listen  to  him,  not  for  his  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  But 
when  he  merely  says, '  I  think,  I  feel,' 
a  fico  for  his  thoughts  and  his  feel- 
ings r' 

Certainly  many  may  so  say,  and 
I  have  no  right  to  blame  them.  I 
can  only  reply,  with  all  possible 
meekness,  that  I  entertain  no  such 
contempt  for  tbe  mind  of  any  fel- 
low-man; that  to  me  no  class  of 
reading  is  more  pleasant,  and  not 
many  classes  of  literature  more  in- 
structive, than  that  in  which  a  man, 
who  has  lived  long  enough  in  the 
world  of  men  and  of  books  to  have 
acquired  a  wide  experience  of  the 
one,  and  gathered  some  varied  stores 
for  reflection  from  the  other,  im- 
parts to  me  the  results  to  which  one 
mind  arrives  from  lengthened  and 
diversified  interchange  with  '  many 
minds.  I  need  not  necessarily  take 
him  as  a  judge  upon  matters  of  con- 
troversy ;  but  at  least  I  may  form  my 
own  judgment  the  better  by  admit- 
ting him  as  a  witness.  I  do  not  ask 
him  to  be  always  saying  something 
new.  If,  having  wit  or  courage 
enough  to  say  something  new  (than 
which  nothing  is  more  easy),  he  yet, 
after  the  sif tings  and  weighings  of 
his  own  unbiassed  jodgment,  arrives 
at  a  condosion  as  old  as  a  proverb, 
I  am  pleased  to  find  a  fresh  cor- 
roboration of  some  belief  which  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  cherish  as 
a  truth. 

Charmed  with  observing  in  Deger- 
ando's  '  Comparative  History  of  the 
Systems  of  Philosophy,'  the  reflected 
image  of  his  own  life  and  thonglit 
from  youth,  Qoethe  exclaims,  in 
that  careless  strength  with  which  he 
flings  abroad  solid  masses  of  truth, 
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^"  The  great  thing,  afler  all  is  to 
koow  on  wbioh  side  we  stand,  and 
where." 

Thus  it  never  occars  to  me,  in 
tke  oomposition  of  these  essays,  to 
aim  at  that  praise  for  originality 
which  is  reaaily  obtained  by  any 
writer  who  embodies  paradoxes  hos- 
tile to  common  sense  in  laoffuage 
.perversive  of  common  English.  I 
know  that  I  cannot  fail  to  say 
mach  that  is  original,  whether  I 
will  or  not)  because  I  am  here 
simply  expressing  my  own  mind, 
as  formed  by  life  and  by  read- 
ing. No  other  human  being  in 
the  world  can  have  gone  through 
the  same  combinations  of  experi- 
ence in  life,  or  the  same  range 
of  choice  in  reading.  Therefore, 
whatever  its  general  resemblance  to 
others,  still  in  many  respects  mv 
mind  must  be  peculiar  to  myself, 
and  the  expression  of  it  must  in 
many  respects  be  original  It  is  so 
with  every  man,  whatever  the  de- 
gree of  his  talents,  who  has  lived 
variously  and  read  largely.  He 
may  not  be  original  when  he  deals 
with  fiction;  for  invention  there  is 
intuitive,  is  genius,  the  gift  of  the 
gods.  But  when  he  Is  not  inventing 
a  fable,  nor  imaginmg  beings  who 
never  existed,  and  going  utterly  out  of 
himself  to  assign  to  them  motives  he 
never  experienced,  and  actions  be 
never  committed;  —  when,  in  short, 
he  is  merely  taking  off  the  stamp  of 
his  own  mind,  there  can  be  no  other 
impression  wholly  like  it,  and  he  ia 
.original  without  genius  and  without 
labour. 

In  fiction  I  am  nothing  if  I  do 
not  invent ;  that  cannot  critically 
be  called  a  novel  which  does  not 
artistically  convey  a  novelty ;  but  in 
this  confessional  of  thought  I  say 
what  I  think,  indifierent'  whether 
it  be  new  or  old.  Though  I  may 
come  to  conclusions  to  which  mil- 
lions have  arrived  before,  and  in 
passing  onward  to  those  conclu- 
sions may  utter  much  which  thou- 
sands have  already  uttered,  yet  I 
am  not  the  less  sure  that,  here  and 
there,  I  shall  chance  upon  combina- 


tions of  ideas  which  have  never 
hitherto  been  so  combined,  aod 
that  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
these  Essa^  in  which  sodh  remarks 
wholly  original  will  not  be  found 
bv  a  reader  to  whom  a  fair  degree 
of  knowledge  has  taught  the  i^ 
quired  justice  of  observation.  He 
who  accuses  me,  herein,  of  the  waot 
of  originality,  aoooses  himself  of  that 
want  of  discriminaitioD  which  oomra 
from  carelessness  or  igDoraooe. 
''There  are  things,"  says  Goethe, 
^  which  you  do  not  notice,  only  be- 
cause you  do  not  look  at  them."  All 
t)ie  leaves  In  an  oak  tree,  all  the  faces 
in  a  fiock,  are  the  same  to  the  ordi- 
nary eye ;  but  the,  naturalist  can  find 
DO  two  leaves  exactly  alike,  and  the 
shepherd  can  distinguish  every  face  m 
his  flock  by  some  original  peculiarity. 

I  leave  it  to  professed  philosophers 
to  group  certain  facts  together,  a&d 
then  form  them  into  a  definitive  sys- 
tem. Schelling,  while  showing  bow 
unstable,- shifting,  evanesoent  all  ^- 
terns  are,  still  tiiinks  it  eesential  to 
pure  reasoning  that  a  saoe  must  make 
choice  of  a  system  which,  as  it  were, 
holds  together  the  threads  of  his  argii- 
ment,  and  convergea  the  rays  of  bis 
thoughts 

"*  System,"  says  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, ^ia  only  valuable  when  it 
is  not  arbitrarily  devised,  but  arises 
naturally  out  of  the  facts,  aod  the 
whole  facts,  themselves.  On  the 
other  band,  to  despise  system  is 
to  despise  philosophy;  for  the  eod 
of  philosophy  is  the  detection  of 
unity." 

Certainly  I  do  not  despise  philo- 
sophy; but  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing how  much  Time  despises  sys- 
tem. To  the  system  of  Locke, 
more  rigidly  narrowed  by  Condil- 
lac,  and  culminating  in  Hame, 
succeeds  the  system  of  Beid.  From 
the  system  of  Beid  grows  the  sys- 
tem of  Kant ;  from  the  system  of 
Kant  emanates  the  system  of  Schel- 
ling, the  system  of  Hegel  —  what- 
ever other,  new  system  may  now 
be  rising  into  vogue.  Systems 
spring  up  every  day,  wither  down, 
and  again  eifioresoe.    Scarcely  does 
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Luoarek  eeem  defonet  and  for- 
gotten, ere,  otit  •  LaoMrcking  La- 
mtrek,  appears  Darwin  I  Sir  Wil- 
liui  HamiltoD,  eznltiDg  in  this 
perpetoal  transmatation  of  sys- 
taoM  in  the  cracible  of  Time,  ex- 
daimi,  with  grave  eothtieiasin, 
''As  experiment  resalts  from  the 
experimeot  it  supersedes,  po  system 
is  destined  to  generate  system  in  a 
progresa  never  attaining,  bat  ever 
approxnnating  to,  perfection."  But 
this  progress  consists  in  periodical 
retrogreasionB ;  —  if  it  approximate 
to  perfection,  it  is  always  harking 
baek  to  some  system  dismissed  long 
ago  as  wholly  imperfect.  Perplexed 
by  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
mesmerism,  and  the  like  tbanma^ 
tnrgia,  physiology  (at  least  in  the 
more  progressive  schools  of  the 
Continent)  has  recurred  for  its 
most  Talaable  bints  to  the  mysti- 
cnm  of  Alexandrian  Platonists,  who 
are  i^in  taken  down  from  their 
shelves  to  corroborate  ''a  system.'* 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  Van 
fiefanont  has  become  once  more 
an  authority;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  new  work  treating  of  psychology 
which  the  inqairers  of  France  aod 
Germany  have  lately  put  forth, 
wherein  the  great  discoverer  of 
gas  is  not  qnoted  with  respect. 
M.  Manryt,  acooanting  rationally  for 
the  phenomena  ascribed  to  magic, 
volgarly  eonfonnded  with  conjar- 
iog  or  iropostnre,  says,  with 
simple  truth,  '^  The  secret  of  magio 
is  to  be  sought  in  physiology*' — viz., 
it  is  centred  in  rare  effects,  prodao- 
ible  on  certain  constitutions.  Bat 
that  is  no  discovery ;  it  had  been 
said  before  by  the  sages  of  anti- 
qoity,  aod  the  illnminati  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  whole  tendency  of  philo- 
sophy at  this  moment  on  the  Oon- 
tinent  is  towards  a  return  to  philo- 
tophies  long  neglected.  What  a 
reaction  is  silently  going  on  to- 
vards  Aristotle  1  I  see  amongst 
the  most  ^progressive"  schoolmen 
of  Europe  tbe  rise  of  sosifoldiogs 
for  the  restoration  of  antique 
thrones. 

Where  innovation   is   boldest,  it 
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is  often  in  redaciog  a  number  of 
complex  ideas,  which  have  been, 
as  it  were,  the  crystallisations  of 
IHme  round  an  original  monad, 
back  to.  the  mdnad  itself,  and  so 
leaving  it  to  Time  to  crystallise  tbe 
monad  again. 

Bichat  materialised  the  old  triple 
divisioos  of  life — .the  animal,  the 
rational,  tbe  spiritual  —  into  tbe  two 
forms,  "life  organic  and  life  vege- 
table." Tissot,  nowadays,  rejects 
all  divisions  whatsoever,  and  in  that 
search  for  unity  which  our  great 
Scotch  metaphysical  critic  calls  '^  the 
end  of  philosophy,"  consolidates  and 
cramps  all  that  we  think,  feel,  and 
imagine,  into  one  absolute  unity  — 
Life.  Notable  discovery  I  which, 
in  plain  words,  simply  means  this. 
Life  is  lifel  Probably  that  much 
was  known  before  the  Egyptians 
had  founded  a  college,  or  the  Ohal- 
dees  consulted  a  star. 

The  system9  of  Newton  and  Ba- 
con still  keep  their  ground,  but  not 
unassailed.  Time  already,  though  . 
as  yet  with  no  noisy  strides,  ys  on 
bis  march  against  them.  Whoever 
is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  spec- 
ulative reasonings  of  Continental 
Earope  in  these  later  days,  will 
find  audacious  questionings  even  of 
the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  and  still 
more  daring  assertions  that  tbe 
Baconian  system  of  induction  is 
not  only  inapplicable  to  those  pro- 
blems which  man  most  desires  to 
solve,  bat,  if  adhered  to  inflexi- 
bly, would  leave  our  own  nature 
tbe  most  hopeless  of  riddles.  Cer- 
tainly I  say  not  that  these  temera- 
rious besiegers  of  the  only  two  sys- 
tems of  modern  thought  which  are 
still  standing,  seemingly  strong  and 
secure,  on  the  last  boundaries  of  hu- 
man reason,  have  embraced  a  cause 
which  establiahed  philosophy  should 
even  deign  to  examine ;  or  that,  by 
marching  with  them,  we  shall  "ap- 
proximate towards  perfection."  I 
dare  not  presume  to  conjecture  a 
flaw  in  the  codes  of  a  Kewton  or 
Bacon ;  but  this  I  do  venture  to 
predicate,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
ranks  of  the  besiegers  will  swell, 
and  carry  the  day.  New  systems 
28 
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will  replace  for  a  time  even  those 
of  the  *  Novum  Organum '  and 
'  PriDcipia.'  Bat  two  tbonsand 
jeara  after  that  victory,  the  *  Novum 
brgaoam  *  and  *  Principia '  will 
again  be  re-aired  and  well  daeled, 
and  set  up  in  the  schools  as  the 
only  sound  systems;  they  will 
then  be  called  qovelties,  ^'approzi* 
mating  towards  perfection.''  Time 
sees  the  systems  pass  and  re-pass, 
emerge  and  evanish,  re-arise  and  re- 
wane,  with  a  calm  and  con  tern  ptn- 
ous  indulgence.  But  that  which 
Time  does  retain  everlastingly  in 
honour,  is  the  philosopher's  thought, 
apart  from  his  system. 

The  thought  of  Copernicus,  Kep- 
ler, Descartes,  stands  aloft  and  im- 
perishabley  though  we  scarce  see 
even  the  wrecks  of  their  systems, 
the  sites  which  they  occupied  have 
been  so  built  upon.  It  is  with 
them  as  with  cities,  in  which  the 
unity  of  a  thought  goes  with  the 
unity  of  a  name.  London  conjures 
up  the  one  idea  of  a  London,  though 
three  Londons  at  least  be  buried 
under  our  streets.  When  lately  I 
read  through  the  completed  edition 
of  Descartes  —  which  for  the  first 
time  gives  to  convenient  and  fami- 
liar survey  the  whole  structure  of 
that  mind  which  the  bold  thinker 
tells  us  he  built  up  for  himself — 
comparing  the  grandeur  and  sound- 
ness of  his  detached  ideas  with  the 
puerilities  and  crotchets  of  his  sys- 
tem, I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
**  How  could  this  absolute  king  ever 
pass  from  his  throne  to  a  school  I" 
Let  those  reasonera  who  cannot  think 
except  upon  system,  fasten  thought 
to  a  system,  as  men  who  plant  trees 
tie  their  stems  to  a  stake.  The 
cord  will  rot  away;  the  stake  will 
perish.  Even  if  cord  and  stake 
answered  their  purpose  for  the 
time,  still  the  tree,  needing  them 
no  more,  lifts  itself  into  air,  freed 
from  the  prop  it  has  outgrown. 
For  myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
a  philosopher ;  and  if  I  did,  I  know 
of  no  sect  of  philosophy  to  which  I 
could  unreservedly  give  a  disciple's 
adhesion.  I  do  not  presume  to  call 
myself  even   a   9cholar  —  illustrious 


and  venerable  name ;  hot  I  am,  and 
have  been  for  years  —  which  ^oold 
have  given  some  compensatioDS  m 
experience  for  all  that  they  have 
borne  away  from  me  in  hope— a 
student  of  life  and  of  books;  aod 
that  which  in  such  study  has  be- 
come part  'and  parcel  of  my  miod, 
be  it  old,  be  it  new,  be  it  a  truth  or 
a  fallacy,  I  gossip  forth  in  these 
Essays.  I  have  known  the  pablie 
so  long  that  I  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  a  friend.  Alas  I  how  few  frieod- 
ships  are  left  to  me  half  as  long, 
half  as  intimate,  aa  that  which  I 
claim  with  thyself,  O  my  Header! 
As  I  talk  to  those  I  know  beet,  so 
I  write  here.  I  affect  not  to  dic- 
tate ;  my  desire  is  to  suggest  And, 
indeed,  I  was  tempted  to  give  to 
these  disquisitions  the  title  of  ^The 
Suggester ;'  but,  on  refleotioo,  I 
thought  the  less  sharply  I  defined 
my  object,  the  more  free  I  sboold 
leave  both  my  own  desultory  vein 
and  the,  voluntary  apprehension  of 
the  reader. 

If  I  may  judge  by  the  letters  I 
have  received  on  the  di&rent  sub- 
jects broached  in  these  misceUaDtes 
—  many  of  such  letters  being  from 
men  whom  it  most  flatters  a  writer 
to  class  amongst  his  readers — ^I  ven* 
ture  to  hope  that  I  have  not  wholly 
failed  in  my  aim.  For  I  observe, 
that  whether  my  Isorrespondent  ex- 
press concurrence  in  or  dissent 
from  some  idea  that  he  herein  met 
with— that  idea,  whatever  its  worth 
or  want  of  worth,  has  suggested  in- 
dependent tracks  of  idea  to  himself. 
Who,  on  retracing  the  history  of 
his  own  mind,  does  not  feel  bow 
much  he  owes  to  some  writer,  per- 
haps  comparatively  obscure,  or  some 
guess,  little  heeded  by  others,  which 
chanced  to  suggest  a  something  that 
made  him  resUess  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove to  himself?  •*  ir<m  fing(yr 
hypotheses"  said  Newton,  with  a 
scorn  we  revere  in  a  Newton,  to 
whom  scorn  was  so  rare.  Still,  if 
Newton  disdained  an  hypothesis,  be 
rejoiced  in  a  guess.  What  are  bis 
queries  but  guesses  7  And  let  strict 
mathematicians  forgive  roe,  but  he 
who  rests  contented  with  Newton's 
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sohitioDfl  can  advance  no  farther. 
A  realm  of  tboaght  wide  enoagh 
for  a  boodred  ceotaries  may  be 
fooDd  10  bis  qoeries.  His  solu- 
lions  prove,  and  tbere  end.  His 
queries  saggest:  where  finds  sngges- 
tioD  a  limit? 

If,  then,  some  tyrannical  Afrit& 
wroth  with  my  modest  disavowal 
of  system,  or  my  arrogant  preten- 
sions to  suffer  my  tfaongbts  to  grow 
withoot  cord  and  stake,  sbonld  say 
to  me,  *'  System  of  some  kind  thoa 
shalt  choose,"  my  system  should  be 
the  niggestive,  becaose  it  is  given  to 
few  men  to  prove,  and  to  all  men  to 
Biggest 

Let  me  explain  the  word  sng- 
gestive.  Thought  is  valuable  in 
proportion  as  it  is  generative.  If 
vital  itself,  though  it  be  but  a 
germ,  it  vitalises  thoughts  in  others 
which  may  bloom  into  petals,  or 
mature  into  fruits  not  vouchsafed 
to  itself.  I  cast  my  thoughts  free- 
ly abrcMu)  ;  let  the  winds  waft 
tbem  loose.  It  is  according  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  fall  that  they 
will  be  sterile  or  fertile.  The  best 
education  is  that  which  wakes  up 
the  miod  to  educate  itself.  He 
who  adopts  a  system  imposes  on  his 
ideas  a  limit  "  This  is  my  system,'' 
cries  Square  or  Thwackem.  ^  Take 
all  or  take  nought,  it  is  one  welded 
whole,  indivisible."  There  is  no 
welded  whole  possible  to  man's 
mind,  if  the  miod  means  to  grow. 
The  whole  of  to-day  is  a  part,  aod 
a  vauishing  part,  in  every  intellect 
that  has  before  it  A  morrow.  Bet- 
ter some  stray  playful  thought 
that  comes  in  unawares,  through 
the  open  doors  of  our  own  unsus- 
picious thinking,  aod  calls  up  our 
own  reason  to  examine  the  face  of 
the  stranger,  and  judge  for  itself 
whether  to  banish  or  welcome  him, 
thao  a  regiment  of  thoughts  bil- 
leted upon  us,  expelling  our  own 
ideas  out  of  their  accustomed  rooms, 
foreigners  with  whom  we  have  no 
fiimiliar  laognage,  and  who,  in  leav- 
iog  U8,  will  be  succeeded  by  some 
other  detachment  as  foreign  and  as 
oppressive. 

All  schools  of   thought  with   the 


verba  magistri^  by  which  their  dis- 
ciples must  swear,  are  fioite  and 
therefore  mutable.  To  embrace 
as  infallible  any  one  system  con- 
cocted by  fallible  men,  is  to  ex« 
chafige  our  own  bold  and  teeming 
inventions  for  formulse  that  say, 
"  Think  for  yourselves  no  more  J 
These  are  the  rules,  from  which 
deviations  are  errors.  These  fix 
the  last  boundaries  of  invention, 
for  these  are  the  consummation 
of  truth." 

I  come  then  to  your  hearth,  0  my 
Header,  an  unpretending  visitor  — 
privileged  to  say  frankly  what  I 
doubt,  believe,  or-  deny,  yet  impos- 
ing no  dogmas  of  doubt,  belief,  or 
denial  on  yourself;  but  if,  while  I 
converse,  I  stir  up  your  own  mind 
to  examine  what  you  believe,  doubt, 
or  deny,  my  task  is  accomplished. 
I  ask  no  simple  man  to  get  up  from 
his  easy-chair,  and  say,  **  Here  comes 
a  philosopher.;"  but  if,  after  hear* 
ing  me,  as  he  sits  undisturbed,  be 
feels  inclined  to  philosophise,  I 
steal  away  and  leave  him  to  muse. 
Man,  after  all,  must  think  for  him- 
self, or  be  does  not  complete  his  t>wn 
intellectual  existence  —  he  does  but 
reSeot  another  manV. 

To  learn  how  to  form  letters  in 
a  copy-book  is  one  thing,  to  learn 
how  to  express  jotir  own  ideas  is 
another  thiog.  Edu(!ation  com- 
mences with  a  system  —  that  is, 
with  the  writing  -  master.  A  teacher 
comes  to  yon  with  ruler  and  book, 
jots  down  a  neat  moral  saw,  or  an 
arithmetical  proposition,  '*  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  or  *•  Three  times 
three  make  nine."  Copy  these  dog- 
mas in  round  hand,  without  a  blot, 
and  the  writing-master  pots  you  on 
the  head  —  says,  "Good  boy,"  and 
departs.  And  if  you  have  no  other 
teacher,  a  boy,  good  or  bad,  you 
will  remain  till  you  die.  But  after 
him  of  the  ruler  and  copy-book 
there  comes  the  suggester.  By 
that  time  yon  write  running  -  hand, 
and  have  got  beyond  copymg  an- 
other man's  dogmas,  though  it  may 
be  as  useful  and  as  true  as  the  pro- 
positions that  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,*'    and    '*  Three    times    three 
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make  nioe/'  and  the  soggester 
Bays,  "Write  a  theme!"  **  What 
the  subject  ?  "  "  Any  yoa  please, 
DO  matter  how  trite  —  *  The  beau- 
ties of  spriog,'  'The  shortness  of 
life.' " 

''And  how  shall  I  write  it?" 
asks  the  diffident  popil*  ^  the  sug- 
^ester  a  wise  one  ?  Then  he  answers, 
'*  I  start  but  the  subject.  Think  for 
yourself  and  write." 

As  the  theme  •  suggeater,  compared 
to  the  writing-master,  is  the  man 
who  says,  "Think  for  yourself — I 
start  but  the  subject,"  —  to  the  man 
who  says,  ^  Copy  without  a  blot  what 
I  dictate  to  you."    . 

Think  for  thyself,  0  my  Reader. 
Even  if  thou  acceptest  a  school,  in 
which  to  walk  in  the  beaten  track 
made  by  thinkers  berore  thee  is 
called  ^'safe  thinking,"  unroll  any 
chart   of   a.  kingdom   or    province. 


and  note  how  narrow  and  thin  are 
the  lines  of  the  highways  compared 
to  the  country  around  them  —  hov 
little  thou  canst  see  of  the  country, 
if  thou  never  turn  aside  from  the 
road.  When  thou  gazest  on  the 
track  of  light  that  the  moon  makes 
on  the  ocean,  that  track  to  thy 
vision  seems  the  one  luminous  path 
through  the  measureless  waste  of 
the  darkness  around  it ;  but  alter 
the  course  of  thy  bark,  and  the 
track  shifts  with  the  course  — tboee 
waves  illumined  which  before  were 
ray  less,  and  those  in  darkness  which 
before  were  bright  For  the  dark 
and  the  light  vary  still  with  thioe 
own  point  of  vision  ;  and,  in  trath, 
the  moon  favours  not  one  wave 
more  than  another.  Truth  makes 
on  the  ocean  of  nature  no  one  track 
of  light  —  every  eye  looking  on  finds 
its  own. 


NO.  XIV. — THE  SANGCINK  TEMPERAMENT. 


We  are  always  disposed  to  envy 
the  man  of  a  hopeful  temper; 
but  fk  hopeful  temper,  where  it  so 
predominates  as  to  be  the  conspi- 
cuous attribute,  is  seldom  accom- 
panied with  prudence,  and  there- 
fore seldom  attended  with  worldly 
success.  It  is  the  hopeful  temper 
that  predominates  in  gamblers,  in 
speculators,  in  political  dreamers, 
in  enthusiasts  of  all  kind.  P^ndea- 
vouriog  many  years  ago  to  dissuade 
a  friend  of  mine  from  the  roulette 
table,  I  stated  all  the  chances  which 
calculators  sum  up  in  favour  of  the 
table  against  the  framester.  He  an- 
swered gaily,  **  Why  look  to  the 
dark  side  of  the  question  ?  I  never 
do ! "  And  so,  of  course,  he  was 
ruined.  I  observe,  in  reading  his- 
tory and  biography,  that  the  men 
who  have  been  singularly  unfortu- 
nate have  for  the  most  part  been 
singularly  hopeful  This  was  re- 
markably the  caze  with  Charles  I. 
It  startles  one  to  see  in  Clarendon 
how  often  he  is  led  into  his  most 
fatal  actions  by  a  sanguine  belief 
that  fate  will  humour  the  die  for  him. 
Every  day  a  projector   lays    before 


you  some  Ingenious  device  for  ex- 
tracting sunbeams  from  cucnmbere? 
with  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion that  his  age  has  jast  arrived 
at  the  certainty  that  his  encumber 
alone  can  enlighten  it  The  late 
Mr.  Robert  Owen  remained  to  the 
last  as  sure  of  converting  the  wort3 
to  his  schemes  for  upsetting  it,  as 
if  he  had  never  known  a  disap- 
pointment. When,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  that  amiable  lo- 
gician, after  rejecting  all  the  evi- 
dences of  natury  and  all  the  argu- 
ments of  sages  in  support  of  the 
sours  immortality,  accepted  that 
creed  on  the  authoritjr  of  a  maho- 
gany table,  the  spirit  of  one  of 
George  IV. 's  portly  brothers,  evi- 
dently wishing  to  secure  so  illus- 
trious a  convert,  took  care  to  rap 
out  "  Yes  "  when  Mr.  Owen  asked 
if  he  should  bring  his  plans  before 
Parliament ;  and  to  sustain  hi^ 
new  faith  in  a  heaven,  by  promis- 
ing him  that  within  a  year  nis  old 
hope  of  reforming  the  earth  should 
be  realised.'  Had  his  Bojal  High- 
ness told  him  that  he  could  never 
square  the  circle  of  life  by  a  social 
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SkraTlelograin,  I  greatly  tear  that 
r.  Otren  would  nave  remained  a 
materialist,  and  declared  table -rap- 
hg  to  be  a  glaring  impostare. 

In  my  recollectioos  of  school  and 
college,  I  remember  that,  as  be- 
tween two  yoQthd  of  equal  ability 
and  ambition,  the  odds  of  succees 
In  rivalry  were  always  in  favour  of 
the  one  least  sanguioely  confident 
of  sncceediog.  And  obviously,  for 
this  reason:  He  who  distrusts  the 
security  of  chance,  takes  more  pains 
to  efifect  tte  safety  which  results 
from  labour.  To  find  what  you 
seek  in  the  road  of  life,  the  best 
proverb  of  all  is  that  which  says, 
"Leave  no  stone  unturned/' 

As  all  men,  however,  have  in 
their  natures  a  certain  degree  of 
hope,  so  he  is  the  wisest  who  hus- 
bands it  with  the  moat  care.  When 
voo  are  engaged  in  toy  under tak- 
mg  in  which  success  depends  partly 
on  skill,  partly  on  luck,  always  pre- 
suppose that  the  luck  may  go 
against  yon,  for  that  presapposi- 
tion  redoubles  all  your  efibrts  to 
obtain  the  advantages  that  belong 
to  ekilL  Hone  nothing  from  luck, 
tind  the  probability  is  that  yoa  will 
be  so  prepared,  forewarned,  and 
ibrearmed,  that  all  shallow  obser- 
vers will  call  yon  lucky. 

At  whist,  a  game  into  which,  of  all 
games  needing  great  skill,  perhaps 
luck  enters  most,  indifierent  players, 
or  even  good  players  who  have  drunk 
too  much  wine,  will  back  some  run 
of  luck  upon  By  St  em,  and  are  sure  to 
lose  at  the  year's  end.  The  most 
winning  player  I  ever  knew  was  a 
good  but  not  a  first-rate  player,  and, 
playing  small  stakes,  though  always 
the  same  stakes,  he  made  a  very 
handsome  yearly  income  He  took 
up  whist  as  a  profession  instead  of 
the  bar,  saying  ingenuously :  ''  At 
the  bar,  if  I  devoted  myself  to  it,  I 
think  I  could  make  the  same  yearly 
sum  with  pains  which  at  whist  I 
make  with  pleasure.  I  prefer 
pleasure  to  pam  when  the  reward 
IS  equal,  and  I  choose  whist" 
Well,  this  gentleman  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  bet,  even  though  his 
partner  were  a  B.  or  a  C.  (ihe  two 


finest  players  in  England  now  living 
since  the  empire  of  India  has  lost 
ns  General  A.),  and  his  adver- 
saries any  Y.  Z.  at  the  foot  of  the 
alphabet.  "For,''  said  he,  <' in 
betting  on  games  and  rubbers, 
chance  gets  an  advantage  over  the 
odds  in  favour  of  skill.  My  object 
IS  to  win  at  the  year's  end,  and  the 
player  who  wins  at  the  year's  end 
is  not  the  man  who  has  won  the 
most  games  and  rubbers^,  but  the 
man  who  in  winning  has  made  the 
greatest  number  of  points,  and  who 
in  lotting  has  lost  the  fewest  Now  if 
I,  playing  for,  say,  10s.  a  point,  with 
B.  or  C.  for  my  partner,  take  a  £5 
bet  on  the  rubber,  X.  and  Y.  may 
have  four  by  honours  twice  running ; 
and  grant  that  I  save  two  points 
in  the  rubber   by  skill,    losing   six 

rints  instead  of  eight  points,  still 
have  the  bet  of  £5  to  pay  all  the 
same:  the  points  are  saved  by  the 
skill  of  the  playing,  but  the  rubbers 
are  lost  by  the  chance  of  the  cards." 

Adhering  to  this  rule,  abridging 
the  chances  of  the  cards,  concentrat- 
ing his  thoughts  on  the  chances  in 
favour  of  skill,  this  whist  -  player, 
steady  and  safe,  but  without  any 
of  those  inspirations  which  distin« 
guish  the  first-rate  from  the  second- 
rate  player,  made,  I  say,  regularly 
a  handsome  income  out  of  whist; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  first- 
rate  whist -player  who  takes  bets 
can  say  the  same,  no  matter  what 
stakes  he  plays. 

In  life  as  in  wliist :  Hope  no- 
thing from  the  way  cards  may  be 
dealt  to  yoo.  Play  the  cards,  what- 
ever they  be,  to  the  best  of  your 
skill. 

But  unhappily,  life  is  not  like  the 
whist-table ;  you  have  it  not  at  your 
option  whether  to  cut  in  or  not; 
cut  in  and  play  your  hand  you  must. 
Now,  talking  of  proverbs,  "What 
must  be  must"  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  the  braggadocio  of  hope,  and  it 
is  another  thing  to  be  the  craven 
of  fear.  A  good  general,  before 
fighting  a  battle  in  which  he  can- 
not choose  his  ground  —  to  which 
he  is  compelled,  will  he,  nill  he — 
makes  all  the  provisions  left  in  his 
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Cower,  and  tben,  sioce  '*  what  mast  mach  to  do  with  gamlog,  has  do- 

e    mast/'     never    reveals    to    bis  thing  to  do  with  arithmetic.    And 

Boldiers  any  fear  of  the  iesae.    Be-  as  we  live  on,  we  find  that  for  all 

fore   it   comes    to   the   fi^ht,   it   is  which  really  belongs   to  the   insar- 

mapping  and  planning.     When  the  ance   against    loss,   we   had    better 

fight  begins,  it  is   *'  Forwards,  and  consult     the     actuary    than     stake 

S.t.  Qeorge ! "  against  the  croapier. 

An  old  poet,  Lord  Brook,  has  two       **  Fortune,"    saith     a    fine    Laiin 

striking   lines,    which    I   will   quote  proverb,    "lends   much   at  interest, 

and  then  qualify —  but   gives   a   fee -simple   to  now" 

j*.„.*t   ,  ^  *  According  to  the  security  yon  offer 

••For  power  Is  proud  till  It  look  down  on  fear,  .^  «  ^^   i?iL4«r.«  ^^u^  !,««  lJL«-  a— 

Though  only  ta/e  hy  eter  looking  Ptere,'*  to  her,  Jjortunc  makes  her  loans  eaay 

or  ruinous. 

No !  not  safe  by  ever  looking  there,       Self-confidence  is  not  hope ;  it  is 

but  by  looking  there  —  at  the  right  the  self -judgment  of  your  own  io- 

moment  ternal  forces,  in  their  relation  to  tbe 

Before    you   commence    anything,  world    without,   which    results  frooi 

provide  as  if  all  hope  were  against  tbe  failure  of  many  hopes,  and  the 

you.    When  you  must  set  about  it,  non  -  realisation  of  many  fears.     For 

act  as  if  there  were  not  such  a  thing  the  two  classes  of  things  that  most 

as  fear.    When  yon  have  taken  all  rarely  happen  to  us,  are  tbe  thiogs 

precautions   as   to   skill   in  the  cir-  we   hoped   for   and   the   things  we 

cumstances   against    which  you  can  dreaded.    But  there  is  one  form  of 

provide,  dismiss   from   consideration  hope   which   is   never   unwise,  and 

all  circumstances  dependent  on  luck  which    certainly   does   not   dimioish 

which   you   cannot   control.     When  with  the  increase  of  knowledge.    lo 

you  can^t  choose  your  ground,  it  is  that  form  it  changes  its  name,  and 

"Forwards,  and  St.  George  1"    But  we    call    it   patience.      "Patience," 

look    for   no   help  from  St.  George  says  Yauvenargues,    'Ms   only  hope 

unless    you    have    taken   the    same  prolonged.''      It    is    that    kind   of 

pains  he  did  in  training  bis  horses  hope  which  belongs  to  tbe  highest 

and  his  dogs  before  he  fought  with  order  of  mind,  and  is   so  easeDtial 

the  dragon.     In  short,  hope  warps  to    the   enterprises   of  genius,  that 

jadgment   in    council,   but   quickens  BuSon   calls   genius  itself  ''a  long 

energy  in  action.  patience  "  —  as  Helvetins  calls  it  **  a 

There  is  a  quality  in  man  often  sustained   attention."     Patience,  in* 

mistaken    for    a    hopeful    tempera-  deed,    is    tbe   soul   of    specalatioo, 

ment,  though  in  fact  it  is  the  nor-  "and  the  scope  of  all  speculation  la 

mal  acquisition   of   that  experience  the  performance  of  some  action  or 

which  is  hope's  sternest  corrective —  thing    to    be   done.''*    This  is  the 

the  quality  of  self-confidence.  •  true  form  of  Hope  that  remained  at 

As   we   advance   in  .years,    hope  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  Box;  the 

diminishes   and    self  -  confidence    in-  more   restless    images   or   simulacra 

creases.    Trials  have  taught  us  what  of    the    consolatory    eustainer  must 

we  can  do,  and  trained  us  to  calcu-  have  flown  away  among  the  earliest 

late  with  serene  accuracy  on  the  pro-  pinions   that   dispersed   into  air  at 

bable  results.     Hope,  which  has  so  the  opening  of  tbe  lid. 

*  Hobbes. 
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0BBMAN7|  AND  HBB  PBOSPfiCTS. 

It  cMd  hardlj  have  escaped  the  scanning  the  political  horizon,  we 
notice  of  any  one  who  has  this  year,  coald  nowhere  discover  even  the 
been  traTelliog  on  the  Continent,  remotest  symptoms  of  an  approach- 
and  who  haa  been  nsing  his  eyes  and  ing  storm,  against  the  advent  of 
ears  tor  other  pnrpoees  than  those  of  which  it  might  have  been  reason* 
mere  sight-seeiog  and  enjoyment,  able  and  jadicioas  for  our  neigh- 
ibmt  in  almost  every  coantry  there  hours  to  prepare.  The  cODclasion, 
prevails  a  certain  feeling  of  inseca-  therefore,  at  which  we  necessarily 
rity  —  a  vague  foreboding  of  poli-  arrived  was,  that  France  was  arm- 
ti^  chasges  which  may  have  the  ing,  not  for  defence,  bat  for  a^gres- 
effect  of  prodacicg  extensive  con-  sioo,  though  we  conld  not  positively 
vnkion  and  disorder.  When  we  divine  what  might  be  the  precise  na- 
proceed  to  analyse  and  examine  that  tare  of  lier  schemes ;  and  under  such 
fedingr,  with  the  view  of  ascertain-  circumstances  it  became  a  positive 
m^  its  primary  cause,  we  can  trace  duty  for  us  to  provide  against  contin- 
it  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  gencies,  and  to  see  that  we  did  not, 
perhaps  altogether^  to  a  widespread  through  over-confidence,  negligence, 
apprebeiiaion  that  France,  under  or  unwise  reliance  upon  mere  asser- 
*toe  guidance  of  the  Emperor  Napo-  tioo,  display  so  unguarded  a  front 
leon,  cherishes  schemes  of  aggrao-  as  to  excite  the  cupidity  or  ambi- 
diaement  little  consonant  with  that  tion  of  our  volatile  and  restless 
policy  of  peace  and  internal  improve*  neighbours.  The  consequence  was 
ment  which  was  proclaimed  as  the  the  spontaneous  organisation  of  the 
object  of  the  Empire,  and  is  ready  force  of  Volunteers  —  a  muvement 
to  avail  herself  of  the  first  tempt-  the  importance  of  which  it  is  im- 
ing  opportunity,  either  to  extend  possible  to  overrate,  since  it  effec- 
her  frontier,  to  gain  possession  of  tually  dispelled  the  delusion  which 
Bome  remoter  territory  in  Europe,  had  become  prevalent  on  the  Con- 
or to  eetablish  vassal  sovereignties  tinent,  that  the  people  of  Great 
which  shall  be  entirely  under  her  Britain  were  so  absorbed  in  com- 
direction  and  control.  A  consider-  mercial  pursuits  and  money-making. 
able  period  has  now  elapsed  since  as  to  have  lost  all  relish  for  martial 
the  people  of  Britain  manifested,  exercises ;  and  that  they  had  degene- 
io  toeir  own  practical  way,  the  rated  into  a  race  of  burgberp,  who 
pecaliar  significance  which  they  at-  would  rather  submit  to  insult,  con- 
tached  to  the  unusual  and  exorbi-  tumely,  and  aggression  than  draw 
taDt  military  and  naval  preparations  the  sword  in  defence  of  their  rights, 
undertaken  with  so  much  energy  their  liberties,  and  their  homes. 
by  France.  These  could  not  be  For  that  contemptuous  estimate  of 
joatified  or  explained  on  the  plea  our  national  character,  which,  as  we 
that  any  rival  power  had  assumed  have  said,  was  pretty  generally  en- 
an  attitade  of  menace;  fur,  since  tertained  abroad,  we  are  indebted 
the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war,  to  the  pernicious  and  inexpiable 
Boasia  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  folly  of  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and 
collapse,  Austria  was  plunged  in  the  other  leaders  of  the  "  Peace 
difficultiefl,  and  Prussia  bad  neither  party,''  as  they  insolently  chose  to 
the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  style  themselves,  whose  language 
ahow  herself  in  any  way  aggressive,  and  writings  could  not  be  inter- 
As  for  ourselves,  we  were  quite  preted  otherwise  than  as  an  abne* 
eonscions  that  it  was  not  only  our  gation  of  the  reliance  of  Britain, 
ioterest  but  our  most  earnest  de-  under  the  help  of  Providence,  on 
aire  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  her  own  resources  and  might,  and 
Frax|ce;     so    tha^,   after   diligently  as    a    direct    intimation    that    she 
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woald  Dever  more  engage  in  war, 
and  was  prepared  to  sarrender  ber 
ODce  proud  title  of  Mistress  of  the 
Seas. 

The  apparition  of  the  gigantic 
force  of  Volunteers  starting  up  in 
arms — which  more  than  realised  the 
ancient  fable  of  Cadmus — was  an  in* 
timation,  not  only  to  the  French  but 
to  all  the  world  beside,  that  the 
British  people  were  as  ready  as  of 
yore  to  bold  and  to  maintain  their 
own.  Nor  were  our  Ministers  want- 
ing in  their  duty;  for,  despite  the 
grnmbliuffs  of  the  eoonomiste,  they 
demanded  from  Parliament  such 
supplies  as  would  enable  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  extraordinary 
exertions  which  were  being  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  By 
acting  thus — though,  as  is  generally 
understood,  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ions of  his  wrong-headed  Cbaooellor 
of  the  Exchequer — Liord  Palmerston 
has  greatly  iucreased  his  own  popu- 
larity,  and  has  so  far  conciliated 
the  Opposition  that  they  have  re- 
frained from  any  step  to  disturb  his 
tenure  of  otfice.  That  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  recent  lull  in 
British  politics.  Had  the  Premier 
succumbed  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  economists-;- who  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  "Peace 
party"  acting  under  anotheir  name 
—  he  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
swept  from  power  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  popnhr  indignation,  and 
the  star  of  Whiggery  would  have 
set  without  much  chance  of  its  ap- 
I>eariog  again,  at  least  for  a  long 
time,  In  the  ascendant. 

But  while  we  thus  secured  our- 
selves, so  far  as  a  people  can  do, 
against  the  risk  of  violent  aggres* 
fiion,  other  nations,  dilTerently  situ- 
ated, and  with  less  means  at  their 
command,  were  still  left  the  prey  of 
apprehension.  The  Parisian  prees, 
notoriously  subservient  to  the  will 
of  the  Emperor,  and  so  gagged  and 
restricted  as  to  be  unable  to  utter  an 
independent  voice,  now  began  to 
throw  out  hints  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  readjustment,  or,  adopting  a 
more  Jesuitical  phrase,  a  rectifica- 
tion, of  the  frontier.     That  simply 


meant  a  resumption  by  France  of 
all  the  states  and  provinces  whi^ 
she  had  onoe  gained  through  rob- 
bery, and  held  until  the  united 
force  of  exasperated  Europe  forced 
them  from  her  reluctant  grasp. 
Germany,  as  the  nearest  neighboar, 
had  evidently  the  most  reason  to  be 
alarmed ;  but  as,  aooordiog  to  the 
Imperial  scheme,  the  Xapoleonie 
ideas  are  hereditary  and  too  saeted 
to  be  slighted,  the  nephew  eelecled 
for  his  first  aggressive  field  the 
ground  wliich  iiad  been  already 
trodden  by  the  uncle  when  striding 
onward  to  his  earlier  victories;  and 
the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  afibrd 
a  fair  pmtext  for  interference. 

In  Italy,  indeed,  the  Frendi  had 
already  gained  a  footing.  They 
occupied  Rome  in  the  character  of 
defenders  of  the  Pope  against  re> 
volutionary  violence,  and  *'  the  eld- 
est child  of  the  Church,''  as  the 
Emperor  of  the  Freodi  piously 
claims  to  be,  has  never  yet  with- 
drawn them,  probably  deeming  it 
indecorous  tliat  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Father  should  be  delegated  to 
inferior  hands.  Events  crowd  upon 
each  other  in  our  days  with  such 
miraculous  rapidity,  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that 
Garibaldi,  then  one  of  the  sdf- 
Btyled  triumvirs,  was  driven  by  the 
French  from  Rome.  That  circum- 
stance serves  to  explain  much  that' 
followed,  and  may  afford  a  key  to 
events  which  are  now  taking  place, 
or  which  mav  hereafter  be  enacted. 
The  French  land  in  Italy,  besiege 
and  enter  Rome,  as  the  champions 
of  absolute  power — Garibaldi  takes 
to  flight  as  a  broken  and  desperate 
insurgent 

Years  roll  on,  and  still  the  tramp 
of  the  French  patrol  is  audible  in 
the  streets  of  Rome.  They  are 
there,  however,  as  protectors,  nor 
do  they  in  any  way  belie  that  char- 
acter. Meanwhile  Sardinia  begins 
to  see  that  it  may  be  possible  for 
her,  by  playing  a>old  and  d^ter- 
ous  game,  to  attain  such  a  positioo 
as  will  give  her  the  mastery  of 
the  whole  peninsula.  Britain  and 
France  are  at  wat  with  Rossifi  to 
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frmtnte  the  scheme  of  the  whole- 
nle  ipoliatioD  of  Tarkey  which 
bad  beeo  devised  by  the  Czar ; 
Kod  Safdinia,  thotigh  then  only 
a  third  rate  power,  which  had  no 
shadow,  of  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering ID  the  qaarre),  makes  com- 
mon caase  with  the  Western  nations, 
and  sends  troops  to  the  Crimea. 
Bat  for  the  hopes  of  materially  ad- 
vaDcfog  her  own  interest,  this  step 
on  the  part  of  Sardinia  would  have 
been  a  more  Qoixotic  undertaking 
tban  the  world  has  witnessed  since 
the  davs  of  the  earlier  crnsades; 
for  although  the  Sardinian  contin- 
gent was  traqnestionably  well  ap- 
pointed, H  was  by  far  too  insignifi- 
cant to  hare  had  the  sltghtest  effect 
in  determining  the  issae  of  the  war. 
It  was  despatched,  not  becanse 
Cavoar  and  his  friends  were  hot- 
beaded  enough  to  fancy  that  this 
was  a  religions  war,  bat  because 
AoBtria,  remembering  how  muoh 
Fhe  bad  recently  been  indebted  to  the 
Ktueians  for  assistance  iu  the  hour 
of  her  darkest  distress,  hung  back 
from  the  Western  alliance.  Anstria 
was  then,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  possession  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice;  aud  when 
tbe  Sardinians  attempted,  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  Albert, 
father  of  the  present  King,  to  in- 
vade her  veetea  rights,  had  proved 
bcr  mflitary  superiority  in  the  cam- 
patffn  which  was  terminated  by  the 
decmive  victory  of  Novara. 

Oratitnde,  according  to  a  quaint 
old  adflge,  is  defiued  as  "  a  vivid 
sense  of  favours  to  come."  Cer- 
tainly, up  to  that  time,  Sardinia 
owed  no  gratitude  to  France  for 
favoare  actually  received  —  nay,  it 
wonid  have  been  natural  enough 
for  her  to  have  regarded  with  an 
eje  of  extreme  jealousy  a  neighbour 
to  very  strong  as  to  be  able  at  any 
moment  to  sweep  across  the  fron- 
tier, notwithstanding  tbe  apparent 
diffieulties  of  the  mountain -range 
of  separation.  But  that  very  sense 
of  lack  of  internal  power  suggest- 
ed new  ideas  to  Sardinia.  Single- 
handed  she  could  do  nothing  against 
either  France   or   Austria,*    but   if 


she  could  induce  France,  under  any 
pretext  or  for  any  bribe,  to  lend 
her  material  assistance,  she  might 
yet,  under  the  convenient  pretext 
of  the  re -establishment  of  Italian 
unity,  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Lombardy. 

The  result  is  now  matter  of  his- 
tory. Through  the  co-operation  of 
the  French,  Sardinia  acquired  not 
only  Lombardy,  but  the  duchies 
of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma, 
besides  the  Marches ;  but  these  she 
did  not  gain  without  a  price.  The 
Emperor  Kapoleon,  though  pro- 
fessing originally  to  go  to  war  for 
an  idea,  insisted  upon  his  pound  of 
flesh ;  and  Sardinia,  to  her  eternal 
dishonour,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render Savoy,  the  most  ancient 
hereditary  possession  of  her  King, 
and  Nice,  which  gave  the  French 
direct  access  into  Italy.  Such  was 
the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Italian 
unity,  and  a  stranger  one  was  never 
yet  exhibited  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Unity  inaugurated  bv 
separation!  In  the  next  act,  Gari- 
baldi, tbe  old  Boman  gladiator, 
plays  a  most  conspicuous  part,  and 
fairly  eclipses  the  renown  of  all 
previous  Condottieri.  Virtually 
unacknowledged  by  the  Sardinian 
authorities',  who,  however,  wink  at 
his  proceedings  if  they  do  not  go  a 
little  further,  he  excites  tbe  flame 
of  insurrection  in  Sicily,  marches 
upon  Naples,  and  reduces  the  King 
to  such  an  extremity,  that  the  Sar- 
dinians have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  making  conquest  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  peninsula.  The  third  act 
is  still  in  dependence.  Austria  has 
retired  behind  the  Quadrilateral 
lines,  still  retaining  possession  of 
Venice,  a  state  of  matters  which 
France  seems  to  Lave  no  intention 
of  disturbing.  The  insane  attempt 
of  Garibaldi  to  carry  Rome  by  means 
of  an  Italian  revolt  has  been  sip^- 
nally  put  down ;  the  French  still 
occupy  the  holy  city  ;  and  the  Em- 
peror shows  not  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  wishing  further  to  interfere 
with  Austria.  It  is  to  him  a  great 
triumph,  Independent  of  what  future 
advantages  he  may  expect  to  acquire 
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that  already  he  haa  reduced  Italy  to  feeling     of    alarm.       Berolatiooary 

the  positioQ  of  a  vassal  state.    The  changes    were   capable   of   explaoa- 

King  of  Sardinia  —  for  so,  for  the  tion ;    and  even  those  who  thought 

sake  of  perspicaity,  we  term  him —  that    we    dealt    scarvily   with    the 

dares  not  snr  one  foot  without  his  King  of  the  Netherlands  by  coqo* 

sanction.     Turin    lies   open    to   the  tenanciog  the  separation  of  Belgiam, 

French  ;     and     from     the    present  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  voice 

state  of  the  political  game,  it  would  of   the   people   had   been  raised  in 

appear  that   the  Emperor  will   give  favour     of     that     disroption.     Bot 

no    countenance     to     any    attempt  Savoy  and  Nice  were  handed  over 

upon    Venice.      His    interest    now  to  France  under  a  pretext  so  mmt- 

clearly  is  to  cultivate  friendly  reia-  able,  that  we   almost    wonder  bow 

tions  with  Austria.    The   reason   is  the  Emperor  of  the   French  coold 

apparent.      In     Germany,     Austria  have   permitted   it   to  appear  upon 

and    Prussia    are    rivals ;    but   the  the   register.      It    was    manceavred 

former   has   no    direct    frontier   in-  by    means   of    a    ballot,   previooslj 

terest,   whereas   the   latter  is  conti-  arranged  and  dictated  —  than  which 

gaous  to  France,  and  has  territories  no  meaner  or  more  deceptive  title 

upon  the  left   bank   of  the   Rhine,  could     poesibly    be     devised ;    sod 

Prussia  took  no  steps  to  aid  Austria  really   it    seems    inconsistent    with 

when  that  power  was   battling   for  Imperial  dignity  to  vindicate,  noder 

the   retention   of  Lombardy.     That  colour  of  a  sharper's  trick,  a  seri* 

cannot  be  forgotten :   and  the  Em-  ous  and  deliberate  aggression.    The 

peror  of  the  French,  whose  head  is  imposition    is    perfectly   tranepareot 

unmatched   for    shrewdness,   is    per-  No  one  believes  that  the  people  of 

fectly   aware   of   the    bitter    feeliog  Savoy   wished    to    become    subjects 

and     grudge     thereby    engendered,  of  France ;  and  the  perpetration  of 

and  will  lose  no  opportunity,  should  such  a  juggle  is  but  another  proof, 

such  occur,  of  turning   to  his  own  if   more    were    needed,   of  the  no* 

advantage    that   element  of  discord  scrnpulous   character    of    Napoleon, 

and  disunion.    Besides,  he  is,  to  all  Switzerland      now      found      herself 

intents    and    purposes,  at  one  with  brought     into     juxtaposition    with 

Austria    as   regards   Italian    policy,  the  ^  dangerous    power    which    was 

He     holds    Borne  —  Austria     holds  crawling    eastward,    like    a  serpent 

Venice.      If     the     Italians    should  lengthening     its     coils.      Bat    the 

make   a   resolute    effort,   sanctioned  Switzers   were    undismayed.       Aoi* 

by  their  present  Government,  to  gain  mated  by  the  noble  spirit  of  their 

poBsession  of  Rome,  he  has  but  to  forefathers,    they   swore    that    they 

give  the  signal,  and  Austria,  issuing  would   rather    perish    than    yield  a 

from  her  almost  impregnable   lines,  single  foot   of  territory ;   and  they 

can  make  easy  re-conquest  of  Lorn-  called  upon  other  nations  to  espouse 

bardy.     Is    it   to    be  supposed   that  their    cauae    if   they  should    be  8»- 

a  man   who   is   master   of  such   a  sailed.     Ambitious   and   reckless  aa 

situation,   and    whose    whole   career  he    is    of    the   .rights    of    others, 

has   shown   that   he  is  not  encum-  Napoleon  cannot  yet  afford  to  com- 

bered  by  any  kind  of  scruple,  will  mit  an  outrage  so  gross  as  an  attack 

abandon    it   out   of    regard    to    so  upon   an.  unoffending   people.      He 

dubious    a    project    as    the    entire  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 

unity  of  Italy  ?    Were  he  to  do  so,  text   for   doing   so ;    besides,  he  is 

he  would  throw  up  the  cards  which  too  well  read  in  history  to  be  igno> 

he  presently  holds  in  his  hand,  and  rant  that  it  would  be  no  easy  mat- 

which  doabiless   give  him  the  pro-  ter   to    conquer    Switzerland,    even 

spect   of  still   greater  extension    of  though   she   were   left    to    struggle 

bis  power.  without  extraneous  assistance.     Yet 

Bot    the    acquisition    by    France  it  is  remarkable  that   the  Fariaian 

of    Savoy   and    Nice    haa    excited  journals    have,    ever   since  the  so- 

throughout    Europe    a    widespread  nexation   of    Savoy,   bera   at  vast 
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]»io9  to  indoctTinate  their  readers 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  absolately 
seceseary  for  her  material  iDterests 
that  France  should  cootiDoe  to  press 
forward  in  the  same  direction.  Thus 
we  find  spoliation  advocated  in 
the  following  nneqnivocal  terms  : — 
''Geneva,  the  Yalais,  and  the  Can- 
ton of  Yaad,  mnst  follow  Savoy ; 
for  the  latter  is  qaite  useless  to  as 
if  we  do  not  get  posfiession  of  the 
road  over  the  Simplon,  which  mast 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  twin- 
brother  of  Mont  Cenis.''  And  again 
—^'To  make  Savoy  a  complete 
territory,  we  require  three  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  Besides  the  Sim- 
plon, St.  Bernard  is  for  us  aa  ab- 
flolute  necessity.  These  districts 
were  departments  of  France  from 
1798  to  1814 ;  and  the  Empire  must 
DOW  reclaim  them." 

Although  the  great  European 
bond,  which  was  expressly  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  permanently 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
natiooB,  must  now  be  considered  as 
a  dead  letter,  still  we  have  not  jet 
arrived  at  that  deplorable  crisis 
when  Might  completely  eclipses 
Bight,  and  when  the  will  of  the 
Btroogest  entirely  supersedes  those 
maxims  of  public  and  international 
law  which  were  devised  for  the 
geileral  security.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  not  far  from  such  a  con- 
Bommation ;  but  in  the  meanwhile, 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  some  forms 
most  be  observed  or  some  plausi- 
ble pretext  put  forward,  before  a 
oatioa  can  proceed  to  open  and 
shameless  rapine.  The  pretext 
most  commonly  resorted  to  in  our 
day  is  the  rectification  of  bound- 
aries ;  which,  if  we  analyse  *  it, 
meana  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  right  of  the  strong  maq  to  seize 
upon  the  property  of  his  neighbour. 
It  is  a  sad  misfortune  for  Germany 
that,  in  this  respect,  she  has  shown 
a  bad  example,  which  may  hereafter 
be  followed  to  her  own  infinite  de- 
triment Her  aggression  upon 
Denmark  in  the  matter  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  has  supplied  France 
with  a  notable  precedent,  which 
she  will  certainly  use  against  Ger- 


many whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself.  The  Germans, 
ei>pecia1Iy  those  who  reside  near 
the  Rhine,  are  perfectly  aware  of 
the  imminent  danger  of  French 
aggression,  though  thev  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  conscious  that  their  own 
conduct  might  be  cited  as  an  apo- 
logy for  such  an  act  of  violence. 
A  little  German  hrochure,  entitled 
*  Natural  Boundaries,  and  what 
depends  thereon,'  has  recentlv 
fallen  in  our  way ;  and  we  shall 
translate  a  few  paragraphs  to  show 
what  apprehension  is  entertained 
of  the  ultimate  projects  of  France. 

"  For  a  few  years  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rbioe  remained  under  the 
rule  of^JPrance;  and  upon  that 
brief  period  of  possei-sion  the  people 
of  Paris  have  founded  their  demand 
for  '  the  Natural  Boundaries  ! ' 
Notwithstanding  the  gross  igno- 
rance and  shameless  impudence  of 
the  claim,  it  is  still  repeated,  has 
gained  prominence,  and  is  advanced 
from  time  to  time.  This  theory  is 
not  merely  Napoleonic;  it  has  be- 
come the  leading  article  of  the 
Frenchman's  political  creed.  The 
Czar  Nicholas  made  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Bourbon  Charles  X.  where- 
by Bassia  was  to  acquire  all  the 
territories  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yistula,  France  to  take  posseseion 
of  all  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebine.  That  was  at  the  time  when 
the  Czar  Nicholas*  had  been  making 
bis  first  experiment  in  phlebotomy 
upon  the  'sick  man,'  and  had 
concluded  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 
It  invariably  happens  that,  when 
Eassia  is  prosecuting  a  scheme  for 
aggrandising  herself  in  the  East, 
she  bids  for  the  co-operation  or 
connivance  of  France  at  the  especial 
cost  of  Germany.  And  yet  there 
were  among  us  a  large  number  of 
blockheads  who  cheered  lustily 
when  these  words  were  sung  in  an 
opera — '  What  have  we  to  do  tcith  the 
Turks  ?\ 

''Of  A  truth  we  cannot  afiford 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  affdirs  of 
Turkey.  So  soon  as  the  roar  of 
cannun  is  heard  in  the  East,  there 
is  cause   for  agitation  in  Germany. 
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Nicholas  and  Charles  X.  could  not  Earope   to   meet   the  WMts  of  fhe 

carry   their  scheme   iDto   execntion,  people?.    Why  should  Germany  dis* 

becaase  the  Revolution  of  July  and  quiet   herself    for    the   retention  of 

the  insurrection  of  the  Poles  gave  those     frontier      provinces     which 

an    entirely   different    turn   to    the  formerly  were  part  of  the  domioions 

course   of    European    politics.     But  of  France?' — f fifteen  years  Only  were 

ten   years   after   that,    when    Louis  they  so  held  tnrouffh  robbery!)    *It 

Philippe,   also    a    Bourbon    of    the  is  notorious  that  the  title  by  which 

younger  branch,  had  involved  him-  Qermany  holds  them  at  present,  is 

self    deeply    in    Oriental    intrigue?,  radically    vitiated    and    null.     The 

and   a   war   seemed  imminent,  then  arrangements   made   in    1815    were 

immediately  was   the  cry  of    'The  in    open   violation   of   justice,   and 

frontier    of    the    RhioeP    revived,  cannot  be  construed  otherwise  than 

Bnt    four    of    the     great    powers  as  an  infamous  abuse  of  power.' 

steadily  combined    to   frustrate   the  "So  here   it  is  broadly  asserted, 

audacious    scheme    of    the    French  without   any  attempt  to  mince  the 

minister,     Thiers; — all      Qermany  matter,  that  we,  in  recovering  and 

rose  in  wrath;  and  the  counter-cry,  reconquering  from  the  First  Xapo* 

'  They  shall  not  have  it !'  resounded  leon  those  provinces  which  had  been 

far   and    wide.     The   French    were  ours  for  upwards  of   two   thousand 

therefore     compelled     to     postpone  years,  were  guilty  of    an  abuse  of 

their  design  of  'revindicating'  Bel-  power! 

giom    and    the    Rhenish    provinces,  "What   follows    \n    not   less   re- 

or   rather  of  'reincorporating   them  markable    and    significant:      'You 

with   herself,'  as  was   the    favourite  can  no  more  repress  the  progress  of 

phrase  of  the   lying  Parisian   jour-  an  idea,  than    you    can    arrest  the 

nals.  flight  of  a  bullet    The*  ball  must  to 

**  Thiers  was  nominally  a  *  liberal'  its  mark,  and  it  shatters  to  pieces 
minister ;  but  it  was  with  the  great-  everything  that  comes  in  its  way.' 
est  unwillingness  that  he  was  forced  "No — not  always.  Bayonets  may 
to  give  up  the  plan  of  robbery  which  be  opposed  to  bullets ;  and  the  lat- 
he had  framed  with  so  much  de-  ter  may  be  shot  back  against  the 
liberation.  In  a  newspaper  of  which  battery  from  which  they  cama  Bat 
he  had  the  entire  control,  he  put  the  braggadocio  in  which  the  Parisian 
forth  the  following  manifesto : —  journals  indulge,  is  full  of  verbiage 
*  France  will  never  abandon  one  and  repugnant  to  common  sense, 
iota  of  the  rights  which  she  has  in-  The  fact  is,  that  the  publidsts  of 
herited  through  history  or  tradition.  Paris  are  either  quite  ignorant  of 
She  will  never  cease  from  utterine  history,  or  throw  it  utterly  into  the 
her  protest  against  the  shameful  background,  whenever  that  soits 
treatment  which  she  has  met  with  their  convenience.  It  is  manifest 
at  the  hands  of'  Europe.  Time  and  frrom  their  writings  that  they  have 
the  profrress  of  ideas  will  set  us  not  the  slightest  regard  for  either 
right.  We  shall  not  try  to  preci-  trqth  or  justice.  •  The  First  Napolecto 
pitate  the  march  either  of  the  one  decreed  the  whole  country  from 
or  of  the  other;  yet  do  we  reserve  Dunkirk  to  Lubeck  to  be  a  depen- 
to  ourselves  the  right  of  using  every  dency  of  France ;  and  in  that  way 
opportunity  which  foresight,  com-  the  river  Trave  became  the  '  natural 
bination,  or  accident  may  place  with-  boundary  I ' " 
in  our  reach  I '  This  is  good  sharp  writing,  with- 

*' These   words    were    written    in  out  any  restraint  or  circumlocntion. 

the  jear  1840.    I  shall  now  extract  So    far    the    author    is    thoroughly 

a  passage  from  a  democratic-Napo-  master  of  his  subject;  but  he  pre- 

leonic  print  (the  '  Siecle '),  to  show  sently    gets    upon     ground     which 

what   sentiments  were   prevalent  in  perhaps  may  be  thought  debatable. 

May  1860.  He  is  by  no  means  an  out-and>oat 

"*We  must  have  a  new  map  of  admirer   of    the    political    arrange- 
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menta  of  1815.  Oq  the  contrary 
be  tbioka  that  Fiaooe  was  too 
leoieoUj  dealt  with,  aod  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Germaoj 
were  neglected  by  the  Tictorioafl 
Allies.  This  opens  np  a  new  and 
rather  carious  qaestion,  which  in  all 
probability  has  never  occurred  to  any 
mnchman,  and  ms^  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  statesmen  of  other  natioos. 
The  following  are  the  views  which  he 
pata  forward : — 

"  After  the  battles  of  Leipziff  and 
Waterloo,  the  adversaries  of  iNiapo- 
leoQ  committed  a*  grievoas  blander, 
which  indeed  bears  a  marvellous 
resemblance  to  an  act  of  deliberate 
treachery.  The  conquerors  allowed 
France  to  retain  Alsace  and  German 
Lorraine^  both  of  them  old  fiefs  of 
the  Germanic  Empire ;  thus  de- 
dioiog  to  make  nse  of  a  favourable 
opportunity  when  it  lay  within  their 
power  —  contrary  to  .  the  doctrine 
which  Thiers  at  a  later  period  so 
Btriogeotly  inculcated,  and  which 
Napoleon  III.  has  contrived  to  ap- 
plj  so  largely  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. They  were  not  jost  enough 
to  give  OS  back  those  ancient  Ger- 
man territories ;  though  France 
coald  show  no  right  to  them  be- 
jood  a  robber^s  title,  and  therefore 
their  restitution  was  clearly  and  nn- 
dtniably  our  due.  But  our  '  noble 
friend/  Alejcander  of  Bussia.  our 
'Cuthful  ally/  England,  and  the 
slippery  diplomatist  Talleyrand,  who 
bad  taken  and  violated  not  more 
than  one -and -twenty  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, declared  it  to  be  a  funda- 
meDtal  princij^le  of  European  state 
policy  and  wisdom^  '  that,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  general  peace,  it 
was  nece^isary  that  France  should 
be  strong/  The  result  has  been 
that  the  power  which  they  so  un« 
wisely  strengthened,  was  the  very 
first  to  disturb  that  peace,  though,  as 
a  bribe  to  remain  tranquil,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  oar  ancient  frontier  te^ 
ritories  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Kow 
it  is  covetous  of  more,  and  has  com- 
meoced  of  new  its  career  of  extension 
and  encroachment 

''  Our  *  friends  and  allies*  in  1815 
were  determined  that  France  should 


be  strong,  and  they  carried  that  in* 
tention  into  effect  But  did  they 
wish  also  that  Germany  should  be 
strong  ?  Far  otherwise  I  There  is 
no  kind  of  mystery  —  no  dubiety 
about  that.  Let  every  man  among 
us,  to  whatever  party  he  may  be- 
long, seriously  consider  the  fuct 
which  1  now  announce,  and  which 
will  brook  neither  denial  nor  con- 
tradiction. However  widely  the  po- 
licy of  European  states  may  differ 
upon  other  points,  upon  one  they 
are  all  Agreed  ;  and  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent us  Germans  from  comiog  to 
any  arrangement  by  means  of  which 
we  may  concentrate  and  hrmg  into 
effective  operation  the  whole  of  our 
anited  power.  The  reason  is  quite 
evident  If  we  could  succeed  in 
accomplishing  that,  we  should  at 
once  take  our  ^lace  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  nations,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  intellectual  emineoce  we  have 
attained,  should  become  politically 
great  But  the  other  nations  are 
determined,  at  whatever  cost  or 
hazard,  to  prevent  us  from  assuming 
that  position." 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question  involving  the 
possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ; 
but  we  apprehend  that  our  author 
is  wholly  wrong  in  supposing  that 
other  nations  are  actuated  by  a 
jealousy  of  Germany,  or  that  ex- 
ternal iofluence  has  been  osed 
to  keep  the  component  parts  sepa- 
rate and  asunder.  We  can  answer 
for  it  that  Englishmen  feel  a  lively 
sympathy  for  the  Germans ;  but  to 
interfere  with  internal  arrangements 
which  concern  the  Germans  alooe, 
would  be  an  act  of  arrogant  pre- 
sumption. It  is  not  fair  to  assert 
that  a  hostile  or  illiberal  disposition, 
such  as  this  writer  maintains  to  be 
in  existence,  was  ever  manifested  ; 
nor  do  we  see  how  the  Allies  could 
possibly  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  make  a  sweeping  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Germany 
when  they  were  effacting  the  ar- 
rangements of  1815.  Who  were  the 
Allies?  Two  of  them  of  the  first 
rank  were  (German  princes.  It  was 
for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
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KiDff  of  Prnssia  to  say  what  were 
the  iDternal  reforms  which  Germany 
rcqaired  to  make  her  great ;  and 
we  may  be  snre  that,  if  they  had 
snggested  the  sappression  of  the 
8ma)It;r  sovereignties  and  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany  into  two  powerful 
kingdoms  —  for  the  idea  of  entire 
unity  was  then  nowhere  entertained — 
the  scheme  wonld  have  been  uni- 
versally denounced,  and  by  none 
more  loudly  than  by  the  Liberals, 
as  an  attempt  to  repeat  on  a  larger 
scale  the  infamous  dismemberment  of 
Poland. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pre- 
sent stitte  of  Germany  is  most  per- 
plexing J  and  that  her  constitution  — 
if  such  a  thing  can  really  be  said 
to  exist  —  bears  strong  resemblance 
to  a  piece  of  cumbrous  and  antique 
machinery.  ^  Germania  "  is  indeed 
a  mere  phantom  or  eidolon  ;  or  at 
best  a  geographical  name  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
divided  into  various  kingdoms  and 
principalities,  and  inhabited  by 
people  who,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, have  DO  common  bond  of 
fealty  or  allegiance.  Nominally 
there  is  a  "  Bund,"  or  Confedera- 
tion of  the  different  states ;  but 
virtually  they  act  as  if  each  were 
wholly  independent.  They  are  so 
far  from  having  a  common  policy, 
that  their  interests  are  constantly 
conflicting.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a 
deplorable  state  of  af^irs  ;  and  it  i.«, 
moreover,  attended  with  this  danger, 
that  it  affords  a  direct  temptation  to 
foreign  aggression  and  encroach- 
ment. 

So  far  we  can  sympathise  with 
the  complaints  which  are  so  audible 
in  western  Germany,  especially  in 
the  districts  about  the  Bhine.  But 
when  we  cast  about  to  find  a  re- 
medy, we  are  virtually  trying  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  political 
problem  that  was  ever  yet  offered 
to  rack  the  ingenuity  of  mankind. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  unity 
are  tremendous  —  nay,  to  all  appear- 
ance, insurmountable.  In  order  to 
attain  unity,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  only  one  head  to 
direct  and   regnlate  the  motions  of 


the  different  members ;  but  where 
for  Germany  is  such  a  head  to  be 
found  ?  There  is  rivalry  between 
the  great  houses  of  Hapsborg  and 
Hohenzollero.  Neither  Austria  nor 
Prussia  will  yield  their  claim  of 
precedence.  Besides,  both  these 
powers  have  more  than  German  in- 
terests to  attend  to.  Prussia  holds 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  dismem- 
bered Poland  —  Austria  has  H an- 
gary, Galicia,  and  Venice.  It  ia 
now  a  very  long  time  since  both  of 
them  have,  to  use  a  familiar  hot 
expressive  phrase^  set  up  for  them- 
selves, altogether  independent  of  the 
German  Confederation ;  and  tbeir 
relations  with  other  states  are  eo- 
tirely  regulated  by  regard  to  their 
own  individual  interests.  If  Ger- 
many is  to  have  real  unity,  there 
must  be  one  Lord  Paramount,  with 
one  central  ministry,  one  system  of 
finance  and  taxation  for  the  whole 
empire,  and  a  concentration  of  its 
armed  force.  How  is  that  to  be 
achieved  ?  It  is  neiiher  to  be 
hoped  nor  expected  that  either  of 
the  two  great  powers  will  yield,  for 
that  would  imply  a  renunciation  of 
rule,  an  abdication  of  sovereign 
authority.  Nor  does  there  any- 
where exist  a  force  that  could  pos- 
sibly compel  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them  to  yield.  Not  only 
the  rulers  but  the  people  would 
resist  to  the  uttermost  a  change 
which  they  could  not  help  feeliog 
as  a  deep  and  disgraceful  hamilia- 
tion.  The  cry  for  German  unity 
which  resounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine,  is  feebly  heard  in  nortfaern 
and  eastern  GersMiny.  It  is  nata- 
ral  enough  that  men  should  be 
reluctant  to  call  themselves  Horn- 
burgers,  Hessians,  Nassauers,  Ad- 
halters,  or  Swartzburgers.  These 
are  no  doubt  names  properly  per- 
taining to  the  inhabitants  of  inde- 
pendent territories ;  but  there  is 
something  as  ridiculous  in  their 
assumption,  as  if  a  Scot  wa«  to 
style  himself  exclusively  an  Abe^ 
donian  or  an  Orcadian,  or  an  Eng- 
lish man  to  repudiate  his  generic 
appellation  in  favour  of  Cumber- 
land or  Cornwall.    But  no   one  is 
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ashamed  to  call  blmself  an  Aastrian  practical  people.     Most  of  qs  have 

or  a  Pnueian.    Nay,  people  for  the  doubtless,    in    the    coarse    of    our 

most  part  are  proad  of  the  distinc-  lives,  met  with  individaals  —  usually 

tioD,  and  cleave  to  it;  thas  making  gentlemeo  of  straitened  means,  who 

coofessloD  of  a  separate  oationality,  have     lost    money    by    specalation 

vttXead  of  simply  styling  themselves  —  who    are    always    going     aboat 

QermftDS.       In    fact,    Austria    and  soliciting     employment.       However 

Pr«sia  are  situated  at  this  day  very  anzions  yon  may  be  to  assist  them, 

mach   as  were    England  and  Scot-  .yoa  find  it  absolately  impossible  to 

land  before  the  union  of  the  crowns,  ascertain   what   sort   of   work  they 

Oor  forefathers   on  either   side   of  desire,  or  what  they  are  fit  for ;  and 

the  Tweed    might   then,    with    per-  if    yoa   ofier    to    suggest   anything 

feet   propriety,   have    styled    them-  which  may  occur  to  yoa  as  feasible, 

selvtt   Britons;    but   they   did   not  you  are  instantly  met  by  an  objec- 

do  so,  mutually   preferring   to   ad-  tion.    It  is  lost  labour  to  exert  your- 

here  to   the   national    distinctions ;  self  in  behalf  of  persons  of  that  de- 

bs  indeed  is  the  practice  even  down  seription.    They  are  utterly  helpless, 

to  the  present  day,  though  the  king-  and  wholly  unsuited    for   any   kind 

doms  have  been   long  incorporated,  of  responsible  situation.     The  case 

Bat     these    two     most     important  of  a  German  who  is  an  nncompro- 

events  —  the   union  of  the   crowns,  raising  advocate  of  unity  is   nearly 

and  the  incorporation  of  the  king-  parallel  to  that.    You  will  hear  him 

doms  —  have   not    yet   occurred    to  explain,     rationally     and     logically 

bring  Austria  and  Prussia  together,  enough,  the  many  dangers  and  dis- 

and  to  cement  them  by  a  common  advantages    which    are    inseparable 

interest      They    will    not    amalga-  from  the  continuance  of  the  present 

mate,  neither  will  either  of  them  re-  system ;    bat  ask  him  what   is  the 

oouoce    the    claim   of   precedence ;  specific   remedy  he  would    suggest, 

and  so  long  as  the  people  continue  and  he  can  give  you  no  intelligible 

to    cherish    those    distinctions,    the  answer.     While  such  absolute  per* 

entire   unity   of    Qermany    will   be  plexity  prevails,  what  hope  can  there 

nothing  more  than  a  dream.  be  of  an  amendment  ?    Surely  there 

The  advocates   of  German  unity  must  be  a  'system  prepared   before 

have  not  failed  to  see  this;  though  men    can   proceed   to  its   inaugura* 

they  have   rarely   attempted,  either  tion  I 

in  speech  or  writing,  to  grapple  with  The  so-styled  German  Parliament 
the  difficulty.  They  labour  under  which  held  its -sittings  at  Frankfort 
the  grievous  disadvantage  of  hav-  in  1848,  went  to  pieces  because  the 
log  no  definite  project  or  plan,  leaders  of  the  movement  were  not 
Ilence  they  are  accused  of  being  prepared  with  any  adjusted  plan 
mere  empty  vapourers  —  enthusiasts  of  action.  Their  immediate  future 
whose  z«al  has  very  much  outrun  was  as  a  landscape  shrouded  by  a 
thehr  discretion  —  or  turbulent  de-  dense  mist,  through  which  the  eye 
mocrats,  whose  sole  object  is  to  could  not  penetrate;  —  no  wonder, 
overthrow  constituted  authorities  then,  that  they  speedily  became  be- 
and  to  rear  a  republic  on  their  wildered  and  lost  their  way.  The 
ruins.  That  there  is  some  founda-  only  device  which  their  combined 
tion  for  such  a  charge,  we  cannot  ingenuity  could  frame,  was  the 
altogether  deny;  for  there  can  be  election  of  a  Reichs-verweser  or  Be- 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  gent,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
dmre  to  pull  down  the  present  more  preposterous;  because  neither 
building,  though  very  great  doubt  they,  nor  the  dignitary  whom  they 
mdeed  as  to  the  kind  of  fabric  so  elevated,  had  command  of  the 
which  ought  to  be  erected  in  its  common  purse  or  of  the  armies  of 
stead.  It  is  not  without  reason  the  realm ;  and  his  mandates  were 
that  the  Germans  are  spoken  of  wholly  inefiectnal  not  only  in 
abroad  as  being  essentially  an   un-  Prussia   and   Austria,   but    in    the 
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legBer  states  which  lay  beyond  the 
vortex  of  the  agitation.  HeDoe  the 
pillar  which  they  expected  to  be  one 
of  fire,  was  merely  a  pillar  of  cloud ; 
and  the  Rtkhs  venoeier,  fin  AQstrian 
archdake,  was  very  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  first  opportanity  of 
getting  oat  of  the  scrape  by  resign- 
iBg  the  dignity,  which,  to  do  him 
justice,  be  it  said,  he  had  accepted 
with  extreme  reloctance. 

A  failure  so  signal  shoald  have 
taaghb  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the 
aimless  advocates  of  unity.  It 
should  have  impressed  tliem  with 
tha  necessity  of  preparing  a  distinct 
and  intelligible  scheme,  which,  when 
revealed,  would  be  likely  to  secure 
the  co-operatioQ  of  men  who,  feel- 
ing as  they  did  that  there  was  real 
necessity  for  a  change,  were  never- 
theless unwilling  to  commit  them- 
selves until  they  saw  their  way 
dearly  to  a  definite  goal.  But  no 
such  scheme  has  l^n  prepared, 
though  the  agitation  is  still  sept  up. 
All  through  the  Bhineland,  so  soon 
as  you  quit  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions, you  hear  men  professing,  their 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  unity, 
and  giving  utterance  to  their  vehe- 
ment desire  that  Germany  should 
become  one  and  indivisible;  but 
none  of  them  can  tell  you  by  what 
means  that  desired  consummation 
is  to  be  attained.  The  Chartists  of 
England  were  tenfold  monsr'  practi* 
cal  than  these  Germans  They  had 
their  ''points,"  which,  though  ob- 
jectionable and  absurd,  were  never- 
theless intelligible ;  and  it  is  in  some 
sort  a  comfort  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  what  people  really 
mean  or  propose  to  do,  even  though 
you  diifer  from  them  diametrically 
in  opinion. 

It  may  be  that  the  time  is  draw* 
Log  nigh  when  these  floating  ideas, 
which  are  now'  singularly  atomic, 
may  assume  a  certain  consistency ; 
but  before  that  can  happen,  we 
must  await  the  avatar  of  a  political 
guide  more  sagacious  and  shrewdly 
practical  than  any  who  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Only  a  man  of  colossal 
intellect  and  energy — a  hero  of  the 
highest    grade,  such    as    few    ages 


have  ejAibited-^woald  be  &m^ 
tent  to  the  task  of  renovating  aod 
consolidating  Germany.  Those  who 
at  present  take  the  1^  in  the  work 
of  agitation  are,  for  the  oMst  part, 
persons  of  no  weight  or  considera- 
tion—^  mere  talkers  and  dedaimere 
—or,  at  best,  literary  probatioaers 
who  have  still  tbdr  spurs  to  win. 
They  6how  no  indieations  of  having 
advanced  one  step  in  worldly  wis- 
dom during  the  fourteen  yesrd 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  German  ParUameot^ 
nor  have  they  even  modified  any 
of  the  absurd  ideas  which  brought 
ridicule*  upon  that  assemblage. 
Their  speeches  are  simply  echoes 
of  those  which  were  delivered  io 
1848,  in  that  hall  of  Eolus  where 
the  Teutonic  illuminati  met  and 
made  display  of  their  imbecility. 
Yet  are  they  indefatigable  in  gettiog 
up  demonstrations,  intend^  to 
have  a  political  significance,  though 
ostensibly  made  for  some  other  pur 
pose.  Thus  the  festival  in  com- 
memoi^tion  of  their  great  poet 
Schillel  was  used  as  an  opportunity 
£or  disseminating  their  opiuioos; 
and  in  the  by-gone  month  of  July  a 
shooting-match  was  held  at  Frank- 
fort, not  so  much  for  rifie-practic<', 
as  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  it  as 
an  important  national  demonstra- 
tion. It  was  our  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent on  that  occasion ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  take  the  liberty  of  ofieriog 
to  our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  meeting  was  not,  as  in  Bri- 
tain, one  for  the  trial  of  skill 
among  Volunteers,  assoeiateHd,  with 
the  sanction  of  Government  for 
the  defence  of  their  country.  Any 
German  who  knew  how  to  band^ 
a  rifle  might  go  there  and  compete 
for  the  prizes;  but  do  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  lists,  ex- 
cept the  Swiss,  in  whose  favoar  a 
special  exception  was  mad&  Vast 
preparations  were  made  in  Frank- 
fort by  the  central,  committee  to 
render  this  an  imposing  ceremony; 
and  it  was  rumoured  at  first,  aod 
we  believe  confidently  expected, 
that   the   meeting  woald  be  graced 
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by  tbe  presence  of  several  of  the 
German  princes.  Bat  ere  the  day 
of  opening,  it  became  known  that 
the  proceedings  were  to  aasorae  an 
intensely  democratic  character ;  and 
as  it  80  happens  that,  with  one 
notable  exception,  the  princes  have 
not  yet  identified  themselves  with 
the  cause  of  democracy,  they  Tery 
wisely  abstained  from  connte- 
naocing  so  equivocal  a  demonstra- 
tioD.  In  the  subnrbs  of  Frankfort 
a  great  hall  was  constmcted  for  the 
reception  and  refection  of  '  the 
gnests;  long  shooting-galleries 
were  pat  up;  and  the  work  was 
wellnigh  finished,  when,  on  Sanday 
the  6th  of  July,  a  memorable  dis- 
aster occurred.  On  that  day  a  sort 
of  private  preliminary  banquet  was 
being  held  by  the  Frank forters  in 
the  n|iw  hall,  and  all  '^  went  merry 
as  a  marriage-bell  ;^^  when  on  a 
sodden  the  heavens  were  darkened, 
and  down  swept  from  ihe  range  of 
the  Taonns  Mountains  such  a  tor- 
nado as  is  rarely  felt  in  Euro- 
pean countrieSy  and  even  in  the 
tropics  would  have  caused  conster- 
nation. The  windows  of  the  hall 
were  barst  in;  flags,  emblems,  and 
pictures  were  tossed  about  in  wild 
confusion ;  and,  finally,  part  of  the 
roof  gave  way,  and  fell  upon  the 
terrified  reveller^*.  They  were,  how- 
evw,  fortunately  much  more  terri- 
fied than  hai't  Some  few  casual- 
ties there  were,  bat  not  so  many  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  thd 
denseness  of  the  assemblage  and 
tbe  extreme  violence  of  the  storm, 
which  blew  dowh  houses  and  up- 
rooted trees  all  round  Frankfort, 
and  which,  it  would  appear  by  ac- 
connts  from  other  places,  had  swept 
over  a  large  portion  of  Germany, 
Of  coarse  there  were  not  wanting 
people  who  accepted  this  elements 
outbreak  as  an  omen,  and  inter- 
preted it  according  to  their  own 
prepossessions.  Some  thought  that 
it  was  significant  of  the  speedy  over- 
throw of  thrones;  others  opined 
that  it  conveyed  a  distinct  warning 
Against  faction  and  democracy.  The 
managing  committee,  however,  de- 
clined to   consalt   any   augar,  and 


showed  symptoms  of  sense  by  set- 
ting to  work  again  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  have  the  damages 
repaired. 

The  weather  continued  un propi- 
tious up  to  the  day  fixed  for  tbe 
opening  of  the  proceedings,  whidi 
was  Sunday,  the  Idth  of  July.  Even 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  the 
Lord's  day  would  hardly  have  been 
selected  for  the  commencement  of 
a  ceremony  purely  secular;  for 
though  the  Romanists  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  our  insular  ideas  of 
Sanday  observance,  they  do  never- 
theless consider  it  as  a  day  specially 
to  be  marked  by  the  performance 
of  religious  offices;  and,  as  in  the 
pagan  times  of  tlie  Eternal  City, 
even  their  festivals  are  in  some 
measure  derived  from  or  blended 
with  their  worship.  But  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  German  Pro- 
testantism— ^we  speak,  of  course, 
generally,  for  there  may  be  many 
exceptions— is  as  a  tree  which,  if 
not  altogether  dead  and  sapless, 
puts  forth  but  few  leaves,  and  is 
no  longer  famous  for  its  fruit. 
There  is  a  marked  and  prevalent 
indifference  to  religion.  Tbe  high 
and  noble  spirit  of  Lnther  does  not 
animate  his  nominal  followers  in. 
the  faith;  and  faith  itself  seems  to 
be  rapidly  disappearing  under  the 
growth  of  an  'infidel  philosophy. 
We  would  not  wish  to  judge  too. 
harshly  from  outward  symbols,  bat 
surely  it  was  a  monstrous  thingr 
that  in  Frankfort — a  city  which, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  a 
district  whereof  the  mwority  of  the 
people  are  professing  rrotestants — 
Sanday  should  have  been  chosen 
as  the  day  for  processions  and  oere- 
monies  so  devoid  of  any  religious 
character,  that  even  the  form  of  in^ 
voking  the  blessinff  of  the  Almighty 
was  omitted  as  wnolly  snperfiuons! 
However,  so  it  was.  Or.  Friday 
and  Saturday  the  expected  rifiemen 
swarmed  from  the  railway  stationa- 
at  Frankfort  amidst  disheartening 
rain,  much  more  desirous  to  find 
speedy  shelter  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodation than  to  listen  to  the 
tirades  of  sundry  members  of  tho 
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niaDaging  committee,  to  whom  tlie 
duty  was  assigned  of  bidding  the 
Btrangers  welcome  to  Frankfort, 
which  they  did  with  a  superflaity 
of  exaggerated  Teutonic  rigmarole. 
The  Swii^s,  Tyrolese,  and  others,  hav- 
ing endured  this  preliminary  butter- 
ing, reaived  billets  for  their  re»pec- 
tive  quarterB ;  and  were  disiposed  of 
soinewtmt  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  adopted  by  Angus  Macaulay, 
who  directed  his  people  to  keep  the 
breadth  of  the  middenstead  be- 
tween the  Camerons  and  the  Mac- 
donaldg,  as  otherwise  there  might 
be  bloody  dirks  and  slashed  wea- 
sands  before  the  morning.  Bat 
every  doe  precaution  had  been 
taken.  Certain  halls  were  con- 
Terted  into  barracks,  where  the 
mountaineers  were  packed  as  dose 
and  comfortably  as  herrings,  and 
their  bodily  wants  were  liberally 
supplied  aud  cared  for.  At  the 
hotels  beds  rose  to  an  extravagant 
premium,  and  hundreds  of  visitors 
could  tind  no  softer  accommodation 
than  the  floor  of  tlie  eating-«aloon. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  weather 
cleared  up;  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  wonderful  than  the 
way  in  which  Frankfort  was  decked 
out  and  decorated  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  Ttie  walls  of  the  houses, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
were  covered  with  wreaths  of  ever- 
greens and  flowers;  while  thou- 
sands of  flags  and  banners,  bearing 
all  manner  of  devices,  floated  from 
the  windows  and  the  roofs.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  everywhere 
was  the  black,  red,  and  yellow  tri- 

.colour  of  Germany,  the  symbol  of 
unity    in     coutradi^tinGtion    to    the 

.colours  of  the  separate  kingdoms; 
and  next  to  it,  perhaps,  the  red  and 
white  flag  of  Switzerland  was  most 
conspicuously  displayed.  Certainly, 
OB  ^igaided  outwdrd  show,  nothing 
w-as.lel^  undone  by  the  Frankforters 
to  rendor  the  gala-day  a  brilliant 
one.  JIhe  streets  were  so  crowded 
with  spectators  that  there  was  scarce 
room    ior   the    procession    to    pass 

.along;  and  that  procession,  though 
somewhat  theatrical  in  its  concep- 
tion^ hud  wondoubtedly  a  flne  eflfeot 


There  were  five  emblematic  groQi)8 
so  dressed  and  arrayed  as  to  repre- 
sent faithfully  the  style  of  Gtnnan 
armament  in  the  bygone  eenturiet:. 
First,  there  was  a  small  troop  of 
old  Teutonic  horsemen,  wearing 
black  or  grey  hoods  drawn  over  tbe 
head,  and  bearing  lances  entwined 
with  oak  leave$>.  Then  followed  a 
body  of  archers  in  blue  and  white, 
with  red  quivers — a  smart  and  ek- 
gnnt  group.  To  them  succeeded 
the  crossbow-men,  less  gaily  but 
more'  appropriately  ap[;nrelled,  their 
colours  being  dark  red  and  grey. 
Then  came  a  body  of  fantastically- 
rigged-out  soldiers,  carrying  match- 
locks, who  might  be  regarded  a» 
fltting  representatives  of  tbe  troop- 
ers of  Franz  of  Sickengen,  or  of 
Goetz  of  Berlichingen.  These 
marked  the  period  of  the  intrpduc- 
tioa  of  firearms  for  military  pur- 
poses. And,  lastly,  there  came  & 
troop  of  lanz-hnechts  in  black  and 
yellow,  typical  of  the  rode  soldiery 
of  the  wars  of  Wallensteiu  and 
Tilly.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
cession was  of  more  modern  char- 
acter, though  decorated  with  un- 
usual finery.  There  were  bauds  of 
music — swarms  of  gymnasts— and 
a  body  of  incorporated  singers,  who 
marched  along  chanting  u  most 
absurd  kind  of  triumphal  hymn. 
There  were  mounted  shar{ishouters 
with  the  banner  of  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort, whose  device  is  a  ragged  eagle, 
bearing  strong  resemblance  to  a 
half- plucked  blackcock.  Then 
marched  the  members  of  the  man- 
aging committee  of  the  festival- 
jolly -looking  fellows,  whose  appear 
ance  would  lead  you  to  think  that 
they  were  more  intent  on  belly- 
timber  than  on  revolution.  An 
enojmous  bouquet  preceded  a  group 
of  virgins,  wearing  scarfs,  and  carry- 
ing silver  cups,  which  were  the  priu- 
ci(>al  prizes  tor  the  marksmen.  Then 
came  the  German  sharp-shooters  uu- 
der  the  banners  of  their  respective 
cities ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  Switzers, 
accompanied  by  a  dense  and  miscel- 
laneous array. 

The    spectacle  was  certainly  im- 
posing; and  a  bystander  might  have 
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observed  tbat  the  ponnlar  politi- 
cal feeling  was  pretty  xlearly  indi- 
cated by  the  reception  given  to  the 
different  bodies  of  sharpshooters, 
whose  respective  nationalities  were 
marked  by  the  flags  which  were 
carried.  As  a  whole,  Prossia  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  high  favonr, 
thofigh  the  representatives  of  Rome 
towns  were  greeted  with  consider- 
able cheering.  The  credit  of  Ans- 
tria  was  saved  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Tyrolese,  who,  as  the  only  dis- 
tinct German  Highlanders  wearing 
a  pecniiar  costnme,  were  very  favonr- 
ably  received.  Bat  a  grand  burst 
of  enthosiasm  took  place  when  the 
banner  of  Schleswig-Holstein  ap- 
peared; for  that  province  the  Ger- 
mans are  resolved  to  have,  one  day 
or  other,  entirely  to  themselves, 
notwithstanding  the  grim  tenacity 
with  which  it  is  held  by  the  Dane. 
Upon  that  point  it  is  of  no  nse 
argaing  with  a  German.  However 
rational  he  may  be  on  other  sub- 
jects, the  mere  mention  of  Schlety* 
wig  transforms  him  into  an  ab- 
solute maniac.  The  riflemen  from 
Hes^-Cassel  were  al^o  vehemently 
cheered ;  for  there  has  been  bad 
blood  between  the  Elector  and  his 
9al  jects ;  and  though  their  dispute 
seems  to  the  rest  of  Europe  paltry 
and  insignificant,  it  has  excited  in 
Germany  the  most  lively  interest, 
because  it  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
preliminary  struggle  between  the 
new  liberal  ideas  and  the  power  of 
a  decaying  despotism.  Bnt  the  real 
ovation  was  given  to  the  Swiss,  who 
were  indeed  the  heroes  of  the  festi- 
val, and  ultimately  became  the  vic- 
tors in  the  friendly  contest.  In  that 
also  there  was  a  direct  political  sig- 
nificance. However  divided  they 
maybe  in  their  notions  as  to  the 
best  method  of  setting  their  own 
house  in  order,  the  Germans  keep  a 
watchful  and  suspicious  eye  on  the 
proceedings  of  their  aggressive  neigh- 
bour. They  feel  assured  that  France 
has  designs  npon  the  integrity  of 
Switzerland;  and  they,  reasonably 
enough,  conclnde  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Italian  aflairs,  the  Hel- 
vetian Republic  will  be  made   the 


first  object  of  assault.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine 
may  be  reserved  to  a  later  period. 
Therefore  by  that  more  than  hearty 
welcome,  the  German  people  gave 
assurance  to  the  Swiss  that  they 
were  ready  to  stand  by  and  assist 
them  in  case  of  need — that  they 
would  consider  any  aggression  upon 
the  rights  of  Switzerland  as  grievous 
an  oflence,  and  one  to  bo  as  vehe- 
mently resisted,  as  if  the  foot  of  the 
spoiler  had  been  placed  upon  Ger- 
man territory,  and'  that  hencefor- 
ward the  kindred  nations  were  unit- 
ed in  a  common  cause.  So  far  that 
expression  of  feeling  was  wise,  laud- 
able, and  patriotic.  There  cannot 
be  other  than  a  community  of  inter- 
est between  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land so  long  as  France  entertains 
the  design  of  a  further  extension  of 
her  frontier ;  and  it  is  well  that  the 
popular  voice,  thus  unmistakably 
heard,  should  have  proclaimed  and 
sanctioned  a  league  for  tnntual  sup- 
port in  a  cause  so  worthy  and  so  pure. 
DvX  the  German  democrats  were 
not  contented  that  their  demonstra- 
tion should  only  thus  be  construed. 
In  many  of  the  speeches  that  were 
made  during  the  continuance  of 
the  festival,  and  which  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  bursts  of  in- 
dividual enthusiasm,  bnt  as  preme- 
ditated indications  of  a  settled  pur- 
pose, reference  was  pointedly  made 
to  the  republican  form  of  the  Swiss 
Government,  and  their  freedom  from 
arbitrary  rule — ^thereby  iinplving 
that  Germany  would  do  well  to 
profit  by  so  notable  an  example. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings the  cloven  hoof  of  demo- 
cracy was  plainly  visible ;  and  as 
they  were  sufliciently  warned  that 
such  would  be  the  ease,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  neither  the  princes 
nor  the  leading  nobility  of  Germany 
repaired  to  Frankfort  upon  this  oc- 
casion. 

Yet,  as  we  have  already  said, 
there  was  one  remarkable  txcepiion. 
Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg-uotha 
— whose  rare  fate  it  has  been  to  dis- 
gust his  own  subjects  by  proffering 
them  liberal  institutions — ^made  his 
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appearance  in  the  garb  of  a  sharp- 
abooter,    and    took    a    conspicnous 
part  in    the  opening  ceremonial  by 
presenting  to  the  city  of  Frankfort 
the    national    eoloors   of   Gemmtiy. 
His   speech    on  that   occasion  war 
short;  but  every  word  of  it  seems 
to. have  been  carefully  weighed  and 
considered,    doubtless     because    be 
was  aware  it  would  be  subjected  to 
the   closest   scrutiny  and  criticism. 
But   in    reality  there  was   nothing 
in  it  whatever  to  criticise.    It  con- 
tained no   political  allusions,  much 
less  an  avowal  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples  entertained  by  the   speaker. 
It  consisted  merely  of  a  few  rheto- 
rical sentences,  such  as  any  school- 
boy might   have   composed,  -about 
the  fealty  of  the  soldier  to  his  flag ; 
and  though,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  populace  cheered  tumultuonsly, 
it  was  evident,  from  the  disappoint- 
e<l  looks  of  the  principal   agitators 
around  tlie  tribune,  that  the  Prince 
had  by  no  means  acquitted  himself 
to  their  entire  satisfaction.    It  must 
be  admitted  that  his  position  was  a 
trying  one ;   for,  being  himself  the 
bead  of  a   ruling  house,  be  could 
hardly  be  expect^  to  avow  himself 
the  open  antagonist  of   his  order; 
whereas,  on  the  other  band,  be  had 
nndertaken  to  propitiate  the  demo- 
cracy, which  could  not  be  effectually 
done  without  making  some  danger- 
ous concession.     But  why  was  he 
there  at  all?     History  might  have 
taught  him  that  the  people  seldom 
put   their    trust   in    men  who   are 
renegades    from    their    order ;    and 
the  fate  of  Philippe  Egalitd  should 
have  been  a  warning  to  him  against 
embarking  in  so  perilous  a  career. 
But  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
declare  himself,  heart  and  soul,  the 
champion  of  Gfennan  unity,  and  to 
brave  all  the  risks  inseparable  from 
the  attempt  to  establish  it  as  a  poli- 
tical reality — then  it  was  clearly  his 
best  course  to  have  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  of  avowing  his 
real    sentiments — to    have    broken 
down  die  bridge  behind  him,   and 
to  have  proclaimed  himself  an  un- 
flinching democrat* 
The  appearance  which  he  made 


on  this  occasion  has  by  do  means 
raised  him  iVi  the  estimation  of  the 
movement  party ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
that,  we  shall  quote  a  passage  irora 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  democratic 
pamphlets  which  have  been  publish- 
ed since  the  termination  of  the  Frank- 
fort festival.  The  author  ragns  him- 
self "Rhenanus,"  and  is  apparently 
one  of  those  who  look  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  German  difficulty  in 
the  elevation  of  the  reigning  house 
of  Prussia  to  the  imperial  dignity 
and  rule. 

"  Duke  Ernest  approached  the 
tribune  with  a  hesitating  step.  This 
was  t^e  first  time  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  the  Prince, 
except  from  i^  distance.  That  he 
wishes  well  for  Germany  is  allowed 
by  all ;  and  I  confess  that  I  was  not 
so  near  him  as  to  entitle  me  to  form 
at  once  a  wholly  reliable  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  man.  But  since 
it  is  my  duty  to  expre^^s  my  opinion, 
with  whatever  misgivings  as  to  its 
correctness  arising  from  so  cursory 
an  observation,  I  most  honestly  teU 
what  I  saw,  and  what  impression 
I  brought  away  with  me.  It  was 
not  favourable.  Before  I  set  eyes 
on  the  Prince,  my  prepossession 
was  rather  for  than  against  him. 
Certainly  the  wavering  tone  of  the 
discourses  which  he  had  held  at 
divers  times  and  before  different 
audiences,  and  which  purported  to 
be  the  confession  of  his  political 
creed,  had  not  inspired  me  with  con- 
fidence. Since  those  displays  the 
most  thoughtful  of  our  poll  titans 
have  withdrawn  from  him  much  of 
their  sympathy.  But  the  gratitade 
of  the  common  people  is  always  more 
deep-rooted  and  enduring  than  the 
recognition  of  the  cultivated  olass^ 
The  German  nation — '  the  good 
wench,^  as  it  is  sometimes  fondly 
styled — has  not  ceased  to  love  and 
admire  the  Duke,  because  he  has  the 
cause  of  unity  at  heart,  and,  more- 
over, has  been  courageous  enongh 
to  free  himself  from  the  trammeSs 
of  a  despicable  pride  of  rank,  and 
as  tlie  first  dtizen  there  to  asdt>OBate 
with  other  citizens.  And  herein, 
for  «ay  part»  I  agree  wholly   vatfa 
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the  people.  But  I  admit  that  I 
h)id  formed  an  Ideal  portrait  quite 
difierent  from  the  reality.  His  step 
is  not  firm;  his  bearins;  is  not 
erect.  Ilis  eves  are  restless  and 
wandering;  the  marks  of  the  in- 
ward straggle  of  indecision  with 
high  resolve  seem  written  on  his 
fon^head.  These  do  not  betoken 
either  the  penetrating  Intel lecc  of 
the  sagaoioas  stati^aman  or  the 
impulsive  fiery  energy  of  the  tri- 
bone,  or  the  heroic  calmness  of  the 
oon^ammate  military  chief.  Dake 
Ernest  is  not-^can  never  be  the 
man  for  whom  we  have  waited  so 
loDg,  and  whom  we  shall  pnt  for- 
waS  as  onr  leader.  Nevertheless 
we  may  hope  that  the  etithasiosm 
displayed  at  this  festival  may  parify 
and  confirm  the  manly,  upright,  and 
sympathetic  qualities  of  his  nature.^* 

If  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  is 
wise,  he  will  take  the  hint,  and  not 
commit  himself  any  further.  Olearly 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  democratic  faction  to  accept 
him  as  their  ^^  coming  man." 

We  need  not  spec'ally  notice  any 
other  portion  of  the  ceremonies, 
with  the  exception  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  American  flag,  sent  over 
by  the  German  inhabitanU  of  the 
United  States.  That  was  in  every 
way  a  remarkable  Circumstance; 
for  at  the  time  when  it  was  pre^ 
sented  the  flag  had  lost  its  old  sig- 
nificance, DO  longer  being  recog- 
nieed  as  their  insignia  by  the  States 
who  have  combined  against  the 
Union.  And  it  did  seem  ominous 
that,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
grand  fabric  of  Unity  had  gone  to 
pieces  in  the  West,  the  Germans 
should  be  encouraged  bv  the  very 
men  who  had  wituteaed  so  disas- 
trous a  catastrophe,  to  persevere  in 
their  attempt  to  erect  a  similar 
Btractare  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, oontrary  to  the  well-known  de- 
sires and  prejudices  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  people.  No  nation  ever 
possessed  snob  extraordinary  ad  van- 
t^es  as  the  Americans  for  consoli- 
dating their  union  on  a  flrm  and 
enduring  basis.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the 


fealty  of  her  colonists  seemed  natu- 
rally to  suggest  a  federal  union  of 
the  States.  The  most-far-si jrb  ted 
politician  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  such  a  union  bore  within  itself 
the  fatal  seeds  of  discord;  because 
the  system  devised  by  the  framers  of 
tlie  American  constitution  precluded, 
to  all  appearance,  the  possibility 
of  any  serious  conflict  of  interests 
between  the  several  States.  And 
yet  many  people  are  still  alive,  who, 
remembering  the  formation  of  the 
American  Union,  have  witnessed 
its  disruption  and  dissolution.  The 
Germans  in  onr  day  .are  not  nearly 
so  favourably  situated.  By  tlie 
great  majority  of  the  population 
such  unity  as  the  agitators  of  Frank- 
fort  meditate,  is  not  desired ;  and 
if  it  were  desired,  could  only  be 
obtained  by  such  a  violent  con- 
vulsion, involving  the  overthrow  ('f 
thrones  and  dynasties,  endeared  by 
centuries  of  proud  recollections  to 
the  national  neart,  as  would  shake 
Europe  to  its  centre,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability far  surpass  the  miseries  of 
the  French  Revolution.  But  the 
Frankfort  Junta,  hee^lless  of  con- 
sequences, and  intoxicated  with  the 
fumes  of  their  own  petty  triumph, 
hailed  the  presentation  of  tho  re- 
pudiated American  banner  ^  as  ore 
of  the  most  glorious  trophies  and 
splendid  recognitions  of  their  festi- 
val! 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  chroni- 
cle the  oceans  of  beer  and  tuns  of 
indiflferent  wine  that  were  consnnud 
in  the  banqueting-hall  and  adjacent 
gardens,  our  readers  might  susi)ect 
that  we  were  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  glorious  Baron  Munchausen. 
Each  day  a  great  banquet,  or  rather 
series  of  banquets,  took  place  in  the 
hall ;  and  then — 

"  When  sated  with  m«At  ftnd  with  wine  waa 
oach  guest, 
The    people    were    straight    bj    Odysseus 
aadreased^— " 

In  plain  prose,  the  spiritual  re- 
freshment consisted  of  a  serie.-?  of 
speeches,  under  the  guise  of  toasts, 
proposed  by  the  leading  agitator?, 
all  of  them  being  strongly  imr>reg- 
nated  with  political  leaven.    Some 
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of  those  toasts  were  rather  absard ; 
for  example,  one  orator  from  Treves, 
wearied,  it  would  seem,  with  the 
high  eulogioms  that  were  lavished 
on  living  patriots,  thought  fit  to 
panefjyrise  the  dead ;  and  after 
alluding  in  glowing  terms  to  the 
sufferings  of  those  deceased  con- 
spirators*, who  in  hygone  •  times 
were  either  cast  into  prison  or 
forced  to  flee  tlieir  country  for 
revolutionary  attempts,  wound  up 
his  discourse  by  the  utterance  of 
this  remarkable  sentiment — "^t/cA 
die  Todten  sollen  ItbenT^ — though 
how  such  a  miracle  was  to  be 
wroujiht  be  did  not  condescend  to' 
e2S plain.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  karned  doctor — for  the  ma- 
j.)rity  of  the  speakers  lay  claim  to 
ihe  honours  of  the  doctorate — was 
for  the  moment  slightly  overtaken ; 
as  happened  to  a  wortliy  old  coun- 
try gentleman  of  our  acquaintance, 
who,  at  a  dirgie  or  funeral  feast 
held  on  occasion  of  the  obsequies 
of  a  verierable  peer,  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  by  proiK)sing  that  the 
company  should  dedicate  a  solemn 
bumper  to  the  health  of  the 
noble  individual  whose  mortal  re- 
mains they  had  just  accompanied 
to  the  tomb  I  It  was,  however, 
observable  that  the  speakers,  as  if 
by  preconcert,  confined  themselves 
to  generalities,  rarely,  if  ever,  at- 
tempting to  indicate  to  their  hear- 
ers what  kind  of  steps  it  might  be 
necessary  for  tlio  people  to  take,  in 
order  to  establish  that  German 
unity  which  was  their  especial 
tlveine.  Moreover,  they  cautiously 
•  abstained  from  bringing  forward 
special  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  existing  government*^,  and  from 
saying  anything  which  might  be 
construed  into  a  direct  recommen- 
dation to  proceed  to  revolutionary 
measures.  At  the  same  time,  they 
expatiated  largely  on  the  necessity 
of  extending  the  rifle  ai^sociations 
throughout  all  parts  of  Germany,  on 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
drill,  and  on  the  augmented  power 
and  importance  to  which  the  people 
must  attain  when  once  exercised  and 
accustomed  to  the  use  of   military 


weapons.  It  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  they  were  thus  cautioos 
and  prudent;  the  fact  being  that 
many  of  the  sharpshooters  had  re- 
paired from  considerable  distanoes 
to  Frankfort  simply  with  the  view 
of  contending  with  the  prizes,  which 
were  ofiVred  with  umch  lil>erality, 
but  by  no  means  regarding  the  fes- 
tival in  the  light  of  a  political  de- 
monstration. That  became  appa- 
rent from  a  remarkable  inddent 
which  took  place  at  the  banquet  on 
the  third  day  of  the  meeting.  A 
certain  Dr.  Metz,  from  Darmstadt, 
ascended  the  tribune;  and  as  the 
tide  of  patriotism  had  till  then 
flowed  on  without  any  check  or 
hindrance,  and  the  sentiments  ot- 
tered by  previous  speakers  had 
elicited  no  dissent,  it  is  probable 
that  the  orator  took  it  into  bis  head 
that  he  might  safely  go  a  little  fur- 
theV,  and  at  least  hint  at  the  kind 
of  union  which  would  be  most  de- 
sirable for  the  people.  In  his 
liarangue,  wiiich  was  in  the  high- 
flying style  of  eloquence,  he  com- 
menced by  lauding  Frankfort  as 
the  chief  of  the  Gennan  cities,  io- 
asmuoli  as,  by  the  energy  and  spirit 
of  its  inhabitants,  there  was  now  ga- 
thered within  its  walls,  endeared  by 
so  many  glorious  recollections  of  the 
past,  most  of  what  was  great  and 
good  and  ])atriotic  in  the  present  Ger- 
many. "  But^  gentlemen,"  said  the 
orator,  *^even  in  this  hour  of  jubilee 
and  triumph  we  nmst  think  of  tbe 
unhappy  children  of  Gerumny ;  and 
although  of  no  one  distinct  member 
of  our  family  can  we  say  that  it  has 
wholly  escaped  from  suftering  and 
sorrow,  we  cannot  forget  Uiat  there 
are  three  who  may  especially  be  de- 
signated as  th%  Children  of  Affile-  , 
tion."  Then,  developing  his  triad, 
he  proceeded  to  state  the  wrongs  of 
the  people  of  Ilesse-Cassel  and  of 
SchleNwig-IIolstein ;  and  then  came 
the  turn  of  the  Austrians^"  Gen- 
tlemen, I  speak  last  of  all  of 
our  dear  brethren  in  Vienna— I 
speak  of  the  hardy  Tyrolese,  of  the 
men  of  Styria;  I  sj^eak  of  tne  Ger- 
man population  of  Austria.  Gen- 
tlemen, they  belong  to  us  through 
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the  ties  oC  blood,  tbrongh  the  ties 
that  history  has  preserved.  Alas 
that  I  mast  say  it! — many  influ- 
ences are  at  work  to  rear  up  a  bar- 
rier scarce  visible,  but  also  scarce 
gnrmoantable,  between  ns  and  them. 
Powers  there  be  who  would  fain 
hold  bfick  from  ns  oar  beloved 
hrethren  in  Austria ;  bnt,  gentle- 
men, it  is  my  full  persuasion  and 
belief  that  the  three  Children  of 
Affliction — the  men  of  Hesse  Cassel 
the  men  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  ana 
also  our  brave  German  "brothers  in 
Austria — can  and  will  be  united  in 
oar  cause.  When  each  branch  of 
our  nation — when  each  man  is  pre- 
pared to  surrender,  with  nnlimited 
resignation,  the  last  'drop  of  his 
heart's  blood  for  our  German  father- 
land— when  each  man,  abandoning 
aH  selfish  considerations,  shall  strive 
only  for  the  weal  of  the  fatherland 
—when  each  and  every  man,  not 
merely  sending  the  cry  of  his  jubi- 
lation to  heaven — ^no !  when  he  is 
prepared  alike  to  encounter  joy  and 
sorrow  for  the  good  and  holy  cause 
of  his  country — ^Gentlemen  1  at  this 
moment  I  a'ljore  you,  contemplate 
the  noble  edifice  in  which  you  sit, 
and  regard  it  as  the  Gennan  Rutli. 
Pledge  yourselves  now  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  be  true  to  the  holy  cause  of 
Germany — to  carry  away  with  you 
from  this  place  the  ideas  of  Ger- 
man freedom — to  adopt  from  hence- 
forward the  cause  of  German  unity, 
and  to  disseminate  those  principles 
in  every  ci  rcle  th  at  you  enter.  S  wear 
this— for  the  time  is  at  hand,  though 
our  enemies  wonl.1  fain  conceal  it, 
when  every  temptation  will  be  em- 
ployed— when  every  available  force 
will  be  mustered — again  to  hinder 
the  triumph  of  the  people,  and  to 
prevent  their  union.  Swear  from 
this  moment  to  be,  like  our  breth- 
ren of  Switzerland  who,  since  they 
took  their  national  oath,  have  ever 
been  free  and  united — swear  true 
and  entire  allegiance  to  this  em- 
blem (pointing  to  the  German  flag) 
of  German  freedom  aud  unity  I 
Swear  that  you  will  risk  body  and 
life — ^lands  and  goods — wife  and 
child— all  that  you  posseso — for  the 


highest  object  that  we  either  know 
or  can  attain  to — for  the  object  of 
becoming  a  great  and  magrdficent 
people!  Swear  this;  and  ratify  the 
oath  by  quaflfing  a  full  bumper,  with 
thundering  cheers  for  Germany. 
Prosperity  to  the  free — the  onlv — 
the  soon- to-be-united,  Germany ! " 

Such  pestilent  rigmnrole  as  the 
above  we  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  hesitated  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  Bnt  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  crariness  of  the 
movement,  it  is  necessary  to  expo?« 
the  extreme  idiocy  of  the  leaders ; 
and  we  protest  that,  in  translating 
this  harangue,  we  have  rather  sub- 
dued than  exaggerated  its  extrava- 
gance. Moreover,  to  students  of 
oratory,  it  may  be  useful,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  that  kind  of  eloquence  which 
is  best  adapted  for  the  popular 
taste  of  Germany  —  an  eloquence 
which  has  neither  wit  nor  power  to 
recommend  it ;  which  sets  utterly 
at  defiance  the  established  rules  of 
grammar  ;  and  which  deals  in  catch- 
words quite  as  liberally,  and  not 
ranch  more  intelligibly,  than  the  die- 
course  oC  an  educated  parrot.  But 
whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  merit", 
the  journals  assure  us  that  the  speech 
and  toast  were  responded  to  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  But  Dr. 
Metz,  in  his  attempt  to  entangle  all 
men  of  German  birth,  speedily  found 
that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar.  Before 
the  echo  of  the  cheering  had  died 
away,  Professor  Wildauer,  from 
Innsprnck,  representing  the  stal- 
wart Tyrolese^  who  have  always 
shown  themselves  the  inost  devoted 
and  loyal  subjects  of  Austria,  rose, 
and  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Gentlemen,  in  the  festal  speech 
which  has  just  been  delivered  in 
honour  of  our  great  German  father- 
land, we  have  heard  three  branches 
of  that  nation — the  lle«sians,  the 
Schleswig-Uolsteiners,  and  the  Aus- 
trians — designated  as  the  Children 
of  Affliction.  When  the  first  two  were 
named,  we  Austrians  j'ined  most 
heartily  in  the  general  ap(dause.  But 
when  the  third  name  was 'mentioned, 
the  deep  hush  and  silence  showed 
the  feeling  of  the  assembly  that  the 
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term,  as  regards  Austria,  was  utterly 
misapplied «  We  are  no  Children 
of  Affliction,  and  we  appear  among 
you  in  no  such  chamoter.  No  cry 
of  affliction  or  distress  is  heard  from 
Austria.  We  remain  faithful  to 
our  Emperor,  and  are  proud  openly 
to  proclaim  it !  We  have  oar  own 
fatherland,  and  we  have  cause  to 
love  it ;  but  not,  therefore,  shall  we 
concede  to  any  German  hranch  or 
people  the  privilege  of  saying  that 
their  feelings,  in  regard  to  Ger- 
many, are  deeper  or  more  kindly, 
than  our  own.  We  have  shown 
that  we  can  vie  with  each  and  all 
of  them  in  honest  purpose,  in  hon- 
ourable intention,  in  deed  as  well 
OS  will,  when  the  hour  for  action 
has  arrived.  Our  Emperor  it  was 
who,  at  Villafranca,  preferred  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  own  domi- 
nions rather  than  allow  a  single 
foot  of  German  territory  to  be 
risked  or  imperilled  on  the  Khine  I 
We  have  come  here  as  acknowledged 
and  legitimate  children  of  the  great 
German  houseliold — we  greet  you 
with  brotherly  affection  as  members 
of  one  and  the  selfsame  family. 
In  our  homes  reign  pe,*ice*and  tran- 
quillity ;  and,  what  is  more,  there  is 
perfect  conciird  between  our  sove- 
reign and  his  people.  We  are  no 
Children  of  Affliction  I  Austria  has 
labouretl  as  diligently  as  any  other 
power  to  vindicate  the  popular  rights 
which  in  Hesse-Ca.*«sel  have  been 
infringed  ;  and  of  this  you  may  be 
assured,  that  the  same  Austria  will 
be  ready  most  heartily  to  co-operate 
with  the  other  states  when  the  pro- 
per time  shall  arrive  for  interven- 
tion in  the  case  of  Schleswig-Hul- 
Btein,  that  province  wliiob  is  now 
fettered  l)y  a  double  allegiance.  We 
are  no  Children  of  Affliction — we 
tread  free  on  German  soil.  We  have 
oome  here  in  the  exercise  of  our 
privilege  as  members  of  the  same 
family  ;  we  arc  not  invited  guests 
— we  have  an  absolute  right  to  be 
present  1  Ni)r  have  we  come  here 
with  empty  handn — I  mean  not  the 
banner  of.  the  Tyrol,  for  we  who 
move  under  it  owe  allegiance  both 
to  Germany  and  to  Austria.    We  have 


something  else  for  the  general  trea- 
sury— we  ask  yon  to  accept,  as  our 
free-will  offering,  all  that  we  have 
done  and  suffered  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Ko 
long  time  has  elapsed  since  we  has- 
tened to  defend  her  boundaries  as 
readily  as  we  have  now  obeyed  the 
summons  to  this  friendly  contest  in 
Frankfort.  There  did  we  hold  oor 
armed  festival — there  did  we  prove 
our  weapons.  Not  in  harmless  dis- 
play, but  in  bloody  earnest,  did  oar 
riflemen  contend,  for  the  cause  at 
issue  was  the  integrity  o^  the  Ger- 
man soil.  No  Children  of  Affliction 
were  they  who  then  kept  back  the 
audacious  robber  irora  his  prey! 
As  our  fathers  bore  themselves 
bravely  and  well  in  the  days  which 
have  long  since  gone  by,  so  shall 
we  in  the  coming  time  strive  to 
emulate  their  example,  keep  watch 
and  ward  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
German  territory,  and  so  guard  the 
south  that  the  ifoot  of  an  invader 
shall  never  cross  the  line.  So  jeal- 
ously shall  we  guard  it,  that  he  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  pluck  a  single 
Alpine  rose  that  blossoms  upon  Ger- 
man soil.  Bo  thoroughly  assured 
of  this — that  when  the  hereditary 
foeman  of  the  German  name  sliaU 
grasp  at  other  territory  than  that 
which  lies  along  th,e  Alps  and  oo 
the  Adige  and  tho  Mincio — ^when  he 
stretches  forth  his  hand  towards 
the  vine- covered  hills  of  the  Bbioe, 
then  will  the  Austrians  and  Tyrolese 
hasten  to  the  rescue ;  not  because 
we  regard  ourselves  as  auxiliaries, 
but  because  it  is  our  duty  to  car 
country.  If  you  do  not  desire, 
through  modern  newfangled  surgery, 
to  carve  and  mangle  the  living  body 
of  our  stately  mother,  Gerroania— 
if  you  do  not  deliberately  intend  to 
amputate  sound  and  useful  lirobs— 
let  us  leave  that  stately  frame  in 
possession  of  all  its  parts ;  and, 
moreover,  let  us  leave  it  covered 
with  the  broad  rich  mantle  of  its 
dignity  in  the  south,  in  the  east,  and 
everywhere.  Be  that  consecrated 
ground  to  us  wherever  the  German 
tongue  is  heard,  wherever  German 
supremacy  extends  I " 
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If  a  bombshell  had  exploded  in 
the  hall,  the  consternation  tf  the 
ajdtatora  conid  not  have  been  greater 
than  was  caased  by  this  spirited  and 
manly  address,  which  had  immense 
effect  npon  the  audience,  and  was 
received  with  tremendoas  cheering. 
It  had  been  taken  for  granted — 
somewhat  too  nisbly,  as  was  now 
apparent — that  the  majority  of  the 
company  participated  in  the  disloyal 
and  revolutionary  sentiments  of 
the  foQoders  of  the  feast;  hot  the 
speech  of  Professor  Wiidaner,  and 
the  clamorous  approbation  which 
it  elicited,  effectually  dispelled 
that  delusion.  Never  did  rampant 
democracy  receive  a  *  more  stun- 
ning blow;  and  It  is  not  too 
niDch  to  say  that  the  learned  Inn* 
Bpmck  Professor  did  better  service 
to  his  country  by  that  one  address, 
than  has  resulted  from  the  eiforts  of 
all  the  constitutional  joumalistB  of 
Gennany.  After  that  no  orator  ven- 
tured to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
nnfortunate  Dr.  Metz,  who  must 
have  gnashed  his  teeth  to  find  that 
the  tirade  which  he  had  inteuded 
for  a  burst  of  eloquence  was  so  con- 
temptuously set  aside.  From  that 
day  tlie  whole  proceedings  assumed 
a  different  tone.  The  necessity  for 
entire  and  incorporating  union  was 
not  dwelt  upon  yriih  nearly  so  much 
energy  or  emphasis  as  before ;  for 
if  Hrong  revolutionary  doctrines 
had  been  advaooed,  it  was  plain  that 
tJje  Tyrolese,  without  exception, 
and  many  more  of  the  company, 
would  have  been  prompt  to  resent  it 
as  an  insult. 

The  diversion  made  by  Professor 
Wildauer  in  favour  of  Austria,  was 
so  marked  as  to  excite  the  emula- 
tion of  the  partisans  of  Prussia. 
The  great  northern  kingdom,  con- 
sidering its  extent,  had  sent  but  a 
sorry  quota  of  com|>etitor8  to  Frank- 
fort; and  that  lukewarmness  bad 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  sensi- 
tive men  of  the  South,  who  have 
long  complained  of  a  certain  stiff- 
ness and  supercilious  bearing  which 
1*  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Prussians.  On  subjects  of  in- 
termd    policy   Prussia    is  divided; 


but  no  Prussian,  whatever  may 
be  bis  sentiments  otherwise,  ever 
dreams  of  an  united  Germany  with- 
out Prussia  as  the  regulating  and 
governing  power.  They  know  very 
well  that,  without  the  concurrenoe 
9f  Prussia,  the  efforts  of  the  agita- 
tors must  be  vain ;  and  knowing 
that,  they  take  a  certain  pride  in 
appearing  rather  to  permit  than  to 
court  the  advances  of  the  move- 
ment party.  But  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  stiffness  may  be  pushed 
too  far.  Many  a  fair  lady  has  ere 
now  received  the  bitter  lesson  that 
extreme  coyness  may  be  construed 
into  caprice  or  indifference,  to  the 
entire  alienation  of  a  sensitive 
wooer;  and  it  is  not  yet  forgot- 
ten that  the  German  Convention  of 
Frankfort  in  1848  marked  its  sense 
of  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia 
by  elevating  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria  to  the  dignity  of  Regent 
of  the  realm.  It  is  true  that  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  present 
King  of  Prussia  cannot  be  regarded 
as  favourable  to  the  designs  of 
the  Union  party.  Oontrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  he  has  reas- 
serted, in '  all  its  pristine  breadth 
and  integrity,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Right  of  Monarchs.  On 
that  ground  he  has  claimed  the  un- 
conditional allegiance  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  as  the  doctrine  must  be 
of  general  and  not  particular  appli- 
cation, it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  must  concede  to 
other  princes  that  unalienable  right 
which  he  has  asserted  as  his  own 
prerogative.  But  his  theory  will 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  wa^ 
of  Prussia's  advancement  or  ambi- 
tion. Already  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
presentatives has  shown  that  it  is 
not  by  any  means  <iisposed  to  sub- 
mit to  despotic  control ;  and  in 
that  Chamber  there  are  very  many 
who  conscientiously  believe  that 
the  salvation  of  Germany  depends 
upon  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  Prussia  to  the  south,  and  the 
absorption  by  her  of  some  of  the 
smaller  states,'  so  as  to  present 
a  formidable  barrier  against  the 
dreaded     encroachments     of       the 
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French.  Sach  men  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  extreme  de- 
mocrats, whose  visions  are  of  Ger- 
man Parh'aments  legislating  at 
Frankfort,  of  the  abolition  of  all 
separate  sovereign  aathorities,  and 
of  the  election  by  the  popular 
voice  either  of  a  puppet  Emperor 
to  discharge  certain  mechanical 
functions,  or  of  a  President,  like 
that  of  the  8tat^of  America,  in- 
trusted with  such  plenary  powers 
as  are  now  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  unfortunate  Abraham  Lincoln. 
What  the  Prussians  desire-— and 
indeed  expect,  as  an  event  which 
must  take  place  sooner  or  later — is 
simply  an  augmented  Prussia,  retain- 
ing Berlin  as  the  capital.  The  wiser 
of  them  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  disturbing  the  integrity 
of  either  Austria  or  Bavaria — pos- 
sibly they  would  also  be  inclined 
to  spare  Wurtemberg  and  Saxony 
to  the  eastern  alliance.  In  shorty 
they  distinctly  contemplate  the 
separation  of  Germany  into  two 
great  kingdoms— one  comprehend- 
ing the  northarn  and  western,  and 
the  other  the  southern  and  eastern 
territories.  So  far  theirs  is  an  in- 
telligible scheme;  and  though  it 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out violent  convulsion,  we  cannot  set 
it  down  as  utterly  visionary  and  im- 
practicable. 

But  there  is  another  party  in 
Prussia,  who,  equally  determined 
to  maintain  her  supremacy,  would 
fain  see  it  extended  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.  That  is  their  inter-' 
pretation  of  Gennan  unity.  But 
it  is  their  policy  in  the  mean  time 
to  conciliate  the  Frankfort  move- 
ment party,  without  whose  assist- 
ance they  could  not  take  even  a 
preliminary  step.  So  on  receipt  of 
the  news  that  certain  reactionary 
symptoms  had  been  exhibited  at 
the  Frankfort  meeting,  and  that 
an  able  advocate  for  Austria  had 
greatly  influenced  the  tide  of  public 
opinion,  a  batch  of  Prussian  orators, 
some  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  has- 
tened to  the  spot;  and,  with  many 
apologies  for   the  lateness  of  their 


appearance,  took  possession  of  the 
tribulle.  As  specimens* of  rhetorical 
composition  their  discoorses  were 
really  creditable;  for  the  ph!eg» 
matic  temperament  of  the  Pras- 
sians  prevents  them  from  launching 
into  those  extravagancies  which  are 
the  chief  disfigurement  of  mod^^m 
German  oratory.  They  were  also 
artfully  composed,  and  well  adapted 
for  their  immediate  purpose;  the 
speakers  descanting  flnently  on  the 
advantages  of  Unity,  though  never 
attempting  to  explain  what  they 
really  meant  by  the  term,  whilst 
they  dwelt  emphatically  and  at 
great  length  on  the  noble  sacrifices 
which  Prussia  had  made  for  Ger- 
many in  the  years  1813,  1814,  and 
1816,—- dilated  upon  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Blucher  and  other  Pros- 
sian  notables  —  and  inferentially 
claimed  credit  to  the  North  for  all 
that  was  great  and  glorious  io  the 
more  recent  htetory  of  Gennany. 
Other  topics — such  as  the  re- vindi- 
cation of  Schleswig,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  German  navy— they 
toQched  upon  with  equal  dexterity, 
showing  that  these  object^,  so 
dear  to  the  national  heart,  could 
only  be  attained  by  Prussian  in- 
fluence and  enterprise.  All  this 
was  very  skilful;  but,  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  the  Prussians  were 
rather  too  late  in  arriving.  Before 
their  voices  could  be  heard,  people 
had  become  wearied  of  perfietoal 
oratory.  The  novelty  of  the  ihm 
had  gone  by — ^the  wine  was  dronk 
to  the  lees — and  a  large  number  of 
the  sharpshooters  had  already  takea 
their  departure.  So  that  if'Prus-ia 
did  not  actually  decline  in  the 
general  estimation,  her  interests  were 
in  no  way  advanced  by  the  Frank- 
fort Tieeting. 

Of  the  festival  itself  nothing 
more  need  be  said.  Certainly  it 
did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  thos»  who  devised  it;  for,  so  far 
as  we  can  observe,  it  has  had  no 
political  effect,  and  the  memory  of 
it  has  already  passed  away  like  that 
of  a  nine  days'  wonder.  In  all  not 
more  than  7000  riflemen,  of  whom 
1100  were    Swiss,  besides    a  hr^ 
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nomber  of  Tyrolese,  appeared  at 
the  meeting — a  paltry  tnrn-oat  for 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  national 
armed  demonstration,  fit  the  ac- 
tual shooting  the  Swiss  were  far 
ahead  of  all  competitors,  vanquish- 
ing  even  the  marlcsmen  of  the 
Tjrol^  whose  weapons  were  of  an 
inferior  description ;  and  those 
hardy  sons  of  the  moan  tains  re- 
tomed  to  their  native  fastnesses, 
bearing  with  them  moeh  spoil  in 
the  gbape  of  silver  flagODS,  which 
doabdeas  will  be  the  most  endnr- 
iog  memorials  of  ^^  the  gentle  pas- 
sk^^e-at-anns"  of  Frankfort-on-the 
Maine. 

What  the  fntare  of  Germany  may 
be,  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  pre- 
dict; but  it  does  seem  as  if  its 
present  constitntion  could  not  en- 
dare  macb  longer,  without  some  im- 
portant modifications.  The  Diet  is 
alsjlotely  powerless.  It  has  be- 
come simply  a  chamber  of  intrigue, 
in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  con- 
tend for  tlie  predominance;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  smaller 
powers  have  no  option  bat  to  array 
themselves  under  one  or  other  of 
those  banners.  Its  decisions  have 
little  weight.  They  are  conterop- 
tnoQsly  disregarded  by  the  strong, 
and  gmdgingly  acquiesced  in  by 
the  weak — and  no  wonder;  for, 
practically  speaking,  the  Diet  has 
the  command  of  neither  men  nor 
rouney.  To  revive  the  old  form  of 
Imperial  government,  and  to  elect 
irom  among  the  body  of  sovereign 
princes  a  new  Emperor  on  the  oc- 
casion of  each  vacancy,  would  be 
as  absurd  as  a  return  to  tlie  cus- 
iou.s  and  ideaa  of  the  Crusades. 
There  is  no  opportunity  now  for 
the  exaltation  of  a  second  Kudolph 
uf  Uapsburg;  for  were  such  a  one 
cbosen,  he  would  find  himself  quite 
as  impotent  as  was  the  JReiehs-ver- 
vmr  of  1848.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gobourg-Grotha 
may  have  dreamed  such  a  dream; 
hot  if  so,  it  will  be  well  for  him  to 
shake  it  o^  rub  his  eyes,  and  re- 
tarn  to  waking  realities.  But  it 
may  be  asked  with  much  show  of 
reaaon^**  What    neceesity   ia   there 


for  making  any  kind  of  change? 
Granted  that  the  Diet  may  be  use- 
less, it  is  at  least  verv  harmless ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  this  babble 
about  unity,  it  is  difficult  to  undei^ 
stand  what  are  the  practical  griev- 
ances of  the  Germans.  They  are  not 
overburdened  with  taxatioo-^hey 
enjoy  individaal  liberty.  From  the 
states  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  most  gespotic,  such  as 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  there  arises  not 
the  whisper  of  a  complaint — it  is 
in  the  Khineland  only,  where  liberty 
Las  degenerated  into  licence,  that 
you  hear  a  hoarse  inarticulate  mnr- 
nmr  of  discontent  and  revolution. 
Even  there,  if  you  interrogate  men 
closely,  you  will  not  find  that  tliey 
can  bring  against  their  rulers  any 
charges  of  oppression.  They  object 
to  the  system,  but  they  do  not  al- 
lege that  the  Princes  have  abased 
their  power.  Bating  an  occasional 
squabble  or  two,  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  which  are  not  easily 
discoverable,  there  is  a  real  Jdndly 
feeling  between  their  Royal  Uigh- 
nesses  and  the  people.  Go  where 
you  will,  the  land  is  rich  and  smil- 
ing— ^agriculture  has  improved — 
commerce  is  developing — and  old 
cities  which,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
seemed  dark  with  the  rast  of  an- 
tiquity, are  now  renovated  and 
brightened  up,  while  the  suburbs 
cluster  .with  new  edifices,  like  chil- 
dren grouped  around  their  mother. 
These  are  not  signs  of  decay ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  signs  of  pros- 
perity. They  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture a  large  augmentation  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  material  comfort; 
and  surely  it  would  be  the  height 
of  madness  to  peril  all  that  for  the 
sake  of  trying  what  at  the  very  best 
must  be  regarded  as  an  extremely 
dangerous  experiment! 

All  this  is  true,  and  it  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again;  yet  still 
the  agitators  are  at  work.  It  is  of 
all  things  the  most  difficult  to  make 
men  contented  with  their  actnal 
conditions,  so  strong  and  universal  is 
the  appetite  for  change.  The  frogs 
in  the  fable  desired  to  have  a  mon- 
arch ;  and  when  King  Log  descended 
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among  them,  they  grew  weary  ol 
his  very  harmlessness,  and  inf^lsted 
on  a  change  of  sovereign,  till  King 
Stork  appeared  and  swallowed  his 
subjects  piecemeal.  So  is  it  with 
these  German  hot- heads.  They  have 
no  complaint  to  make  against  their 
present  rulers,  and  yet  they  clamour 
for  a  change  in  the  constitution. 
They  do  not  expect  that,  when  such 
a  change  takes  place,  they  will  be 
individually  richer  or  more  pros- 
perous, or  that  their  measure  will 
be  increased.  None  of  them  ven- 
tore  to  say  that ;  but  they  tell  yon 
that  the  might  of  Grermany  will 
be  augmented,  and  that  they  must 
have  a  Glerman  fleet.  That  notion 
of  theirs  about  a  fleet  is  even  ludi- 
crously absurd,  per  many  does  not 
require  a  fleet,  and  oould  not  man 
it  if  she  had  one.  But  the  other 
point,  regarding  the  augmentation 
of  German  power,  is  deserving  of 
more  serious  consideration. 

That  a  citizen  should  desire  the 
aggrafidisenient  of  his  own  country 
is  natural,  but  is  not  therefore  always 
commendable.  The  happiest  nations 
are  those  which  are  the  least  dis- 
tracted' by  ambition ;  but  then  such 
nations,  however  brave  and  hardy, 
rarely  possess  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  power.  The  Swiss,  for 
example,  and  the  Hollanders,  pre- 
sent to  ns  the  spectacle  of  com- 
munities thriving,  happy,  and  in- 
dustrious; but  the  power  of  })oth 
is  circumscribed,  and  therefore  they 
do  not  stand  forth  as  rivals  to  the 
greater  nations.  But  it  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  Germany,  taken  as  a 
whole,  that  she  does  possess  colos- 
sal strength  without  the  power  of 
QBing  it.  Some  of  her  members  are 
strong,  but  they  do  not  move  in 
concert,  and  the  body  is  both  weak 
and  vulnerable.  She  is  like  a  para- 
lysed giant,  within  the  grasp  of 
whose  bands  or  the  reach  of  whose 
feet  it  would  be  dangerous  to  ven* 
ture,  although  by  dexterous  man- 
agement an  assault  might  be  made 
upon  a  part  which  is  less  formid- 
ably guarded.  Moreover,  like  the 
cripple  beside  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
she  cannot  rise  up  and  walk.    Her 


native  strength,  it  is  said,  mtgiit 
be  restored  and  made  available  by 
nnity. '  What,  then,  are  tiie  ob- 
stacles tha^  lie  in  the  way  of  unity! 
We  have  unready  adverted  to  these, 
but  must  again  repeat  them.  Fust 
and  foremost,  there  is  the  realised 
existence  of  two  formidable  German 
rival  powers,  each  claiming  a  co- 
ordinate positioa  and  rank  in  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe  with  Great 
Britain,  Fnanoe,  and  Bnsaia.  Then 
we  have  Bavarim  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  on  a  level 
with  the  secondary  powers;  and 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  each  of 
these  is  an  independent  sovereignty. 
There  certainly  are  the  elements  of 
colossal  strength — the  bones,  tbews, 
and  sinews,  sufficient,  when  pot  to- 
gether, to  make  a  moet  formidable 
monster,  if  you  could  only  And  a 
Frankenstein  able  to  incorporate 
them  all,  and  to  send  but  one  tide 
of  pulsation  beating  through  the 
enormous  frame.  But  there  is  deep 
truth  in  the  proverb,  ^^  rhomm 
propakj  mats  Dim  diipose,'^  Realms 
which  swell  to  extravagant  dimen- 
sions invariably  fall  to  pieces;  and 
if  to-morrow  there  were  a  united 
Germany,  it  would  be  a  safe  pre- 
diction that,  before  a  year  bad 
elapsed,  the  work  of  disanioa 
would  have  began.  Moreover,  poli- 
tical union  would  infallibly  lead  to 
religious  discord.  Germany  has  ere 
now  suffered  fearfully  from  wars  of 
religion;  and  she  owes  her  com- 
paratively recent  immunity  from 
these  to  the  balance  between  Catbo- 
Hcisim  and  Protestantism  maintain- 
ed by  the  separation  of  the  states. 
Thus  Prussia  is  a  Protestant,  wldle 
Austria  is  a  Catholic  power.  The 
toleration  which  exists  throughout 
Germany,  and  which  every  man 
who  is  not  a  blinded  bigot  most 
admire,  is  a  necessary^  oon&eqoeD(» 
of  those  divisions.  Persecution  is 
a  double-sided  game.  If  one  sect 
were  to  be  persecuted  in  the  Saatb, 
there  wonld  be  reprisals  in  the 
North  against  the  other.  But  a 
united  Germany  must,  as  a  pre- 
ponderating power  in  Europe,  have 
A  State  religion.    It  most  either  be 
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Protestant  or  Catholic;  and,  the 
stake  being  so  xnomentons,  can  any 
0D6  doobt  tliat  a  most  stubborn  and 
protracted  contest  would  ^nsoe? 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  fthe 
conclnsion  that  entire  union  is  im* 
possible,  not  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  or  opposition  of  tbe  other 
European  nations,  but  because  of 
tbe  ponflicting  elements  which  exist 
in  the  bosom  of  Germany.  These 
elements  resemble  certain  chemical 
substances  which  igre  perfectly  in- 
Docnons  so  long  as,  they  are  kept 
separate,  hut  which,  when  amalga- 
mated, explode  with  the  utmost 
violence.  We  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  think  that  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Germany  is  desirable,  more 
especially  as  the  agitators  are  by  no 
means  destitute  of  aggressive  ideas. 
If  Germany,  in  her  disanited  con- 
dition, can  afford  to  assail  the  in- 
tegrity  of  Denmark,  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  when  united  she  would 
abstain  from  insisting  on  the  resti- 
tution of  the  territories  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine?  We  hold  our  Ger- 
man cousins  to  be  indifferent 
Lonest,  as  the  phrase  is;  but  we 
would  not  midertake  to  answer 
for  tbeir  abstinence  in  the  hour  of 
temptation* 

But  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  aggrandisement  and  the 
security  of  (^rmaoy.  It  must  be 
admitted  as  a  fact  that,  under  pre- 
sent arrangements,  Germany  is  not 
secure.  Here  the  agitators  have 
firm  and  solid  ground  to  tread  on ; 
and  if  they  professed  no  other  ob- 
ject than  the  enforcement  of  such 
security,  they  wonld  well  be-  en-* 
titled  to  our  sympathy.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  tliey  are  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  French  invasion ;  and 
althon^  such  an  attempt  may  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  it  is  notori- 
ous that  the  idea  ot  making  the 
Rliine  their  boundary  is  more  than 
floating,  for  it  is  absolutely  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  French^  Hence 
the  alleged  aeceasity  of  having  a 
stro&g  consolidated  counteracting 
power  at  least  ia  the  west  of  Ger- 
'many;  and  that  ooald  <M)ly  be  ao- 
oompUshed   by   the    abaorption    of 


tbe  smaller  states,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  dominions  of  Prussia. 
But  even  if  the  lesser  sovereigns 
were  to  consent  to  such  an  arange- 
ment,  and  submit,  as  tbe  Prince 
of  Wied  and  other  dignitaries  did 
formerly,  to  be  mediatised,  is  it 
likely  that  France  would  tolerate 
the  erection  of  such  a  harrier? 
Oor  belief  is  that,  if  any  such  steps 
were  taken,  France  would  declare 
war  against  Prussia,  and  advance 
her  armies  to  the  Khine,  thus  preci- 
]>itating  that  very  catastrophe  whic^ 
the  German  patriots  are  so  naturally 
anxioQS  to  prevent.  Kor  do  we 
think  it  at  all  probable  that  the 
French  wonld  content  themselves 
with  the  occupation  of  the  left 
bank  of  that  noble  river.  Under 
the  pretext  of  snpportiug  the  autho- 
rity of  the  discrowned  potentates, 
tbey  would  cross  to  the  right  side; 
and  in  that  event,  what  European 
power  could  escape  from  being  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  ? 

Tbe  statesmen  of  Prussia,  we  can- 
not doubt,  have  duly  weighed  all 
these  contingencies,  and  we  might 
safely  trust  to  their  prudence  and 
wisdom,  were  it  not  for  the  pres- 
sure made  by  the  unity  agitators 
of  the  South,  and  by  the  more 
rampant  Prussian  party  who  seem 
bent  upon  poshing  matters  to  an 
extremitfy.  We  take  ^Bhenanus,' 
from  wh,>se  pamphlet  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  as  a  sufficiently  in- 
telligent expositor  of  the  views  of 
the  latter  faction;  and  therefore  we 
^all  allow  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self:— 

"Well,  then,  what  will  you  do, 
you  Southern  and  Austrian  Ger- 
mans? The  choice  is  not  a  light 
one,  and  yet  it  is  sufficiently  simple. 
Do  you  wish  the  old  Confederation 
to  be  reorganised  ?  I  wish  yon  Joy 
of  itl  But  I  think  too  well  of 
your  understanding  to  suppose  that 
you  wonld  adopt  that  most  miser- 
able plan  of  aelf-destruction.  I 
treat  those  who  speak  to  me  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  Diet, 
or  any  such  deformity  without  a 
sovereign  head,  as  the  English  peer 
treated  the  people  who  had  never 
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heard  of  the  Dardanelles — ^I  will 
hold  no  argntnent  with  them. 
Therefore  what  we  reqaire  is  one 
head,  one  emperor  I  Again,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  yoa  have  more 
sensible  views  on  this  matter  than 
have  been  pot  forward  by  certain  of 
our  professors.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  yoa  don*t  wish  to  have  an  £m» 
peror  elected  once  in  the  coarse  of 
every  dozen  years.  He  mast  be 
hereditary — let  there  be  no  misnn* 
derstaiiding  about  that.  Then  we 
arrive  at  a  little  diflicnity  which  we 
ranst  get  rid  of  by  weighing  proba- 
bilities. How  say  yoa — is  the  Ger- 
man realm  most  likely  to  thrive 
onder  the  sway  of  a  Hapsbnrg  or  un- 
der that  of  a  Hohen2oll«rn  ? 

"Look  here  I  I  am  a  Prussian. 
I  love  the  Hoheosollemd,  because 
they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
princes  who  ,flrst  made  my  country 
great  Bat  if  I  oould  convince  ray- 
self  that  Germany  might  profit  by 
the  ooDtinoance  of  the  rule  of  the 
boose  of  Hapsburg—- if  I  could  be- 
lieve that  from  that  family  liberal 
and  intelligent  princes  could  arise 
— then  would  I  advise  the  Germans- 
in  Austria  to  remain  faithful  to 
their  rulers;  nor  would  I  in  any 
way  blame  their  neighbours  in  the 
South  of  Germany,  if  they  should 
resolve  to  abide  by  the  Austrians; 
their  decision  would  not  *in  the 
slightest  degree  influence  the  North 
of  Germany.  Whether  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Bavaria  adhere  to  us  or 
no,  we  of  the  North  will  fashion  for 
ourselves  one  empire,  as  surely  as  the 
rivers  send  down  their  waters  to 
the  sea!  That  is  the  course  of 
our  destiny.  But  glad  indeed 
should  we  be  if  the  men  of  those 
countries,  resisting  all  temptations 
to  the  contrary,  would  combine 
with  us.  Oh,  with  what  joy,  what 
enthusiasm,  would  we  greet  their 
advance  I  and  how  cheerfully  would 
we  shed  our  hearts'  blood,  drop  by 
drop,  if  thereby  we  might  clasp  their 
hands,  and  be  sure  to  retain  them  for 
ever! 

"At  all  times  we  shall  be  ready 
to  greet  and  welcome  the  Grermans 
in    Austria.    North   Germany  will, 


should  that  be  needful,  fearlessly 
go  to  war,  though  the  half  <if 
Europe  were  against  her,  for  the 
protection  and  delivery  of  that  rare 
which  must  form  a  portion  of  the 
empire —for  the  peasants  of  the 
marshes  of  Holstein,  who  are  a*'  Ger- 
man as  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the 
Tyrol. 

"  But  you  would  rather  adhere 
to  Hapsburg?  So  be  it.  You  do 
not  af)pear,  however,  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  .the  history  of  Ger- 
many while  under  the  sway  nf 
the  house  of  Hajjsbnrg.^  It  wouM 
gratify  me,  and  would  tend  very 
much  to  your  edification,  if  yoa 
would  study  that  chapter  diligently. 
On  some  future  occasion  I  siiall 
expatiate  upon  one  or  two  passflges ; 
but  at  present  I  have  not  time  for 
that  It  is  no  fatiguing  or  intri- 
cate course  of  study  that  I  recom- 
mend. Any  common  scboolbook 
will  tell  who  it  was  that  bartered 
away  Lorraine;  and  if  you  look  on 
the  map  for  Tuscany,  you  will  dis- 
cover what  wie  gained  by  that  bar- 
gain. We?  Gennany?  No;  but 
the  house  of  Hapeber?.  No  dobht 
Professor  Wildauer  said  something 
about  the  Rhine,  and  no  surrendtr 
of  a  foot  of  territory  there.  Pos- 
sibly he  may  be  right;  but  if  ^\ 
history  is  a  common  liar ! 

"Those  of  yon  who  were  at  the 
Frankfort  festival  bad  at  least  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Strasbnif.  It 
lies  at  no  great  distance. 

*0!  btraabDitr  towB  is  Ikir  to  ceo.' 

Some  of  you  know  the  old  balla<\ 
and  perhaps  have  sung  it  It  'm 
worth  while  taking  the  journey. 
Strasborg  lies  on  the  Rhine.  'X<> 
surrender  of  a  foot  of  territorr 
there !"»    ,     .    . 

*^The  day  will  come,  men  <>f 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  or  Styria 
and  the  Tyrol,  when  yon  in «••<!: 
make  your  election  between  the 
North  and  the  house  of  Hapsbuv- 
If  your  choice  shall  then  be  for  as 
you  will  be  weloomed  with  open 
arms.  But  we  shall  not  wait  tor 
yotL  In  the  mean  time  you  nifly  * 
take  whatever  conrse  you  deem  the 
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most  expedient  Bnt  one  thing 
yoa  most  promise  na — for  on  that 
poiat  we  are  resolute,  and  even 
detenuined  to  fight  for  it  if  neoes- 
sory— that  we  shall  he  left  with- 
out interference  to  rear  up  and 
iasbioa  a  State  for  ourselves,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  will  and 
pleasure.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
tbe  enthusiasm  which  yon  mani- 
fested at  Frankfort  as  equivalent 
to  a  vow  that,  at  all  events,  you 
will  take  no  active  steps  to  hinder 
the  Unity  of  Germany.  More  we 
do  not  •require;  hut  that  is — ^you 
are  reasonable  enough  to  see  it-^ 
oor  good  and  holy  right;  and  that, 
should  we  l>e  driven  to  extremicy, 
we  are  determined  to  obtain,  even 
at  tne  oofit  of  a  civil  war!  God 
grant  that  the  land  may  not  be 
afflicted  by  so  grievous  and  terrible 
a  calamity  1 

''It^  Bs  I  hofie  and  trast,  you 
ahoold  refuse  to  appear  against  us  as 
eoemiea,  the  Frankfort  festival  will 
not  have  been  utterly  in  vain.  For, 
inji*  friends,  we  must  needs  confess 
that  we  are  not  prepared  as  yet  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  a  people , 
wholly  and  indissolubly  united  in 
the  bond  of  brotherhood  and  con- 
oord.  You  have  had  ocular  testi- 
mony of  that.  The  hristling  of 
weapons  and  the  clang  of  steel 
were  seen  and  heard  in  each  paase 
of  the  banquet.  We  are  not  yet  so 
fortunate  as  to  he  a  united  people. 
Not  even  for  a  few  days  can  we 
conceal,  under  the  festive  mantle, 
the  wounds  which  the  separation 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  our  races 
have  inflicted  upon  the  hody  of 
this  mighty  nation.  Instead  of 
dcatrbdng,  they  break  out  each 
mnnung  afresh,  like  those  of  the  fa- 
bled Prometheus.  Did  I  not  hear 
the  qnestion  more  than  once  repeat- 
ed—'Can  these  he  Tyrolese— these 
fine  looking  fellows,  who  seem  so 
hearty  and  good-humoured--can 
these  be  the  men  who  in  their 
native  valleys  almost  unanimously 
protested  against  the  Miihfeld  re- 
ligioos  edict  which  extended  pro- 
tection to  the  Protestants  ?  ^  " 


**The  German,  who  at  present, 
next  to  the  Pole,  is  the  great  Pariah 
of  Europe,  finds  his  position  some- 
what narrow  and  uneasy;  but  he 
has  heen  taught  thereby  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances.  I  do 
not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt 
but  that  we  shall  be  able  in  the 
North  to  erect  an  empire  which 
shall  comprehend  all  the  German 
states  that  have  close  affinity  and 
common  interest.  But  I  dare  hard- 
ly hope  for  more  than  the  accession 
of  Baden,  Nassaa,  and,  at  the 
utmost.  Northern  Bavaria.  We 
may  possibly  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  Wurtemberg;  there  is  less 
chance  of  Old  Bavaria.  German 
Austria  will  probably  remain  for  a 
considerable  period  an  exiled  mem- 
her  of  the  family.  We  umst  endea- 
vour to  console  ourselves  under  that 
calamity.  Of  course,  when,  sooner 
or  later,  German  Austria  gives  her 
adhesion  to  the  Northern  Empire, 
we  shall  take  care  that  she  is  pro- 
vided with  a  becoming  place. 

^^Aud  then  indeed  shall  we  cele- 
brate tbe  occasion  hy  an  angust 
national  festival  I  '* 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for 
the  length  of  this  extract,  because 
it  affords  us  a  clear  and  intelligible 
view  of  the  expecjtations  formed  by 
the  movement  party  in  Prussia, 
which,  as  we  have  ^ready  remark- 
ed, is  essentially  distinct  from  the 
party  of  the  Frankfort  agitators. 
The  latter  are  democrats,  bent  in- 
deed upon  having  German  unity, 
but  determined  that  all  authority 
shall  directly  emanate  from  the 
people.  They  are  opposed  to  here- 
ditary rule.  They  would  fain  con- 
struct the  fqture  government  on  the 
American  model;  have  a  parlia- 
ment sitting  at  Frankfort  to  legis- 
late for  the  whole  of  Germany; 
and  confide  the  executive  power  to  A 
a  President  popularly  elected,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  his  minis- 
try. So  much  we  can  discern 
through  the  haze  of  German  poli- 
tics. Tbe  Prussian  unionists,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  resolute  for  the 
exaltation  of  their  own  kingdom. 
Their  monarch  most  be  the  future 
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Emperor.  At  his  feet  all  the  snb- 
sidiary  crowDS  are  to  be  laid. 
Prussia  will  absorb  the  minor  states 
of  Germany  one  by  one,  and  last 
of  all  will  gracioQsly  condescend  to 
accept  the  homage  of  Austria  I 

Such  and  so  distracted  is  the 
mind  of  Germany  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  still  so  much  con- 
fnsion  of  ideas,  that  we  see  no 
reason  to  expect  any  immediate 
change;  and  if  France,  as  Beems 
very  probable,  should  find  sufficient 
occupation  elsewhere  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  Germany  may  re- 
main as  she  is.  But  there  is  one 
dangerous  rock  ahead,  though  the 
Ciermans  fail  to  perceive  it.  If 
they  are  so  unwise  as  to  persist 
in  their  attempts  upon  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  of  which  there  are  even 
DOW  certain  ominous  symptoms,  it 
is  probable  that  they  will  provoke 
the  hostility  of  more  powerful  ad- 
versaries than  the  Danes.  *Rhen- 
nnus  ^  declares  that  Prussia  will  go 
to  war  for  the  emancipation  of 
6chleswig  though  half  Europe  were 
arrayed  against  her.  That  is  mere 
gasconading — a  form  of  speech,  in 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  remark,  the 
Prussians  are  somewhat  apt  to  in- 
dulge. Prussian  statesmen  are  too 
wary  to  run  their  head  against 
such  a  wall.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  they  are  not 
disposed  to  offer  direct  opposition 
to  any  favourite  German  crotchet. 
They  are,  indeed,  rather  prone  to 
err  on  the  other  side.  In  the  hope 
of  ultimately  attaining  to  German 
supremacy,  their  aim  is  to  conciliate 
the  democrats — a  miserable  line  of 
policy,  as  it  appears  to  us,  and  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
creditable  results.  No  good  ever 
came  of  coquetting  with  impracti- 
cable demagogues.  They  are  like 
wild  beasts,  sure  at  last  to  turn 
against  the  hand  that  is  stretched 
out  to  caress  them,  and  their  bite 
is  venomous  and  deadly. 

There  is,  in  fact,  not  much  sym- 
pathy between  the  Prussians  and 
the  agitators  on  the  Uppeif  Rhine. 
The  latter  are  grievously  offended 
by  the  patronising  airs   which   the 


former  are  pleased  to  assume  in 
their  intercourse  with  other  branches 
of  the  German  family;  tlie  Prus- 
sian considering  himself  par  excel- 
lence the  man  of  polish  and  refioe- 
ment,  in  advance,  of  all  the  rest  by 
at  least  a  century  of  civilisatioa 
Now,  it  is  true  that  of  late  years 
Prussia  has  made  considerable  ad- 
vances; hut  it  is  not  true  that  she 
has  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  great- 
ly ahead  of  her  neighbours.  Ibis 
supercilious  demeanour  makes  the 
jprussiana  disliked  by  the  other 
Germans,  who  are  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  the  real  nature  of  their 
feelings,  Iiondoners  have  some- 
times been  twitted  with  their  prone- 
ness  to  estimate  everything  which 
they  see  abroad  in  reference  to 
similar  objects  at  home,  always 
giving  the  preference  to  what  is  ex- 
clusively English.  However  faulty 
they  may  be  in  this  respect,  they 
are  outdone  by  the  men  of  Berlin, 
who  invariably  draw  disparaging 
contrasts  between  the  other  cities 
of  Germany  and  their  own  saAly 
capital  on  the  Spree.  To  say  that 
,they  are  hated  beyond  their  own 
terriority  would  be  too  strong  a 
term,  but  certainly  they  are  not 
beloved ;  and  therefore  their  poli- 
tical influence  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  un- 
deniable strength  and  advantageoos 
position  of  Prussia.  Besides,  neitlier 
the  reigning  monarch  "nor  the  coort 
party  are  in  any  way  popular.  The 
somewhat  gratuitous  assertian  of 
the  King  that  he  holds  his  crown 
by  Divine  Bight,  and  not  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  is  so  little  in 
accordance  with  modem  notions 
that  it  has  given  very  general 
offence.  The  Prussian  aristocracy, 
as  a  class,  are  disposed  to  be  ex- 
clusive and  overb^ring,  and  have 
taken  no  pains  to  conciliate  the 
burghers,  who  retort  upon  them 
for  their  poverty  and  their  pride. 
Thus,  even  in  Prussia,  there  is  « 
lack  of  internal  union,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  promise  well  for 
the  successful  result  of  schemes  of 
national  ambition ;  while  the  other 
Gtermana,   who  are   workmg  for  a 
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revolationary  change,  have  no  in- 
tention whatever  that  their  lal>onr 
should  be  expended  for  the  aggran* 
disement  and  preponderance  of  a 
race  which  bears  with  them  the 
character  of  being  'vain,  selfish,  and 
uverbearing. 

So  slight  is  the  attention  bestow- 
ed in  England  upon  German  poli* 
tics,  and  so  imperfectly  understood 
are  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween the  separate  states,  styled  in 
the  afrgregate  the  Germanic  Oon- 
federation,  that  many  of  onr-  readers 
will  doobtless  peruse  with  surprise 
the  statements  which  are  made  in 
this  article  regarding  the  conflicting 
opioioDs  which  are  now  agitating 
Genoany.  Tourists,  who  in  fine 
sommer  weather  roll  along  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Khine,  and  pass  from 
city  to  city,  either  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  or  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  works  of  art  which  are 
there  in  such  vast  profusion,  are 
naturally  led  to  suppose,  from  the 
prosperous  appearance 'of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  people  are  contented 
and  happy,  and  not  at  rXi  anxious 
for  a  change.  Even  those  who  do 
not  nnderstand  the  language  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  the  burgher 
class  throughout  are  thriving  and 
comfortable  in  their  circumstances; 
and  those  who  can  converse  with 
them  are  sure  to.  be  impressed  with 
a  favourable  opinion  of  their  intel- 
ligence and  real  educational  acquire- 
ments. For  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
thai  the  middle  classes  of  Germany 
— by  which  term  we  mean  more 
especially  the  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen — are,  though  not  nearly 
so  shrewd  and  practical  as  English- 
men of  the  same  rank,  possessed  of 
more  extensive  information,  and 
are  more  literary  in  their  tastee  than 
our  countrymen.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  former  years, 


there  is  now  no  appearance  of  any 
restriction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  The  Germans  discourse 
and  argue  upon  political  topics 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  with- 
out any  apprehension  of  espionage 
or  denouncement — a  very  favour- 
able oontrast  to  the  state  of  matters 
in  France,  where,  for  anything  you 
know  to  the  contrary,  the  stranger 
who  accosts  you  may  be  a  mauehard 
in  the  pay  of  the  police,  and  the 
waiter  at  your  hotel  a  spy.  That 
is  not  only  apparent  freedom — it  is 
real  and  substantial.  Of  that  the 
recent  proceedings  in  Frankfort 
furnish  a  decisive  proof;  for  the 
speakers  were  selected  from  almost 
every  considerable  state  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  last  thought  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  them  was  that  they 
could  be  made  answerable  for  the 
opinions  which  they  chose  to  utter. 

Yet,  while  the  surface  appears  so 
smooth  and  smiling,  there  is  be- 
neath it  a  deep  current  of  discon- 
tent which  will,  one  day  or  other, 
occasion  a  formidable  convulsion. 
The  tendency  of  the  movement  is 
towanls  the  assemblage  of  a  Ger- 
man Parliament,  and  the  renewal 
of  that  experiment  which  proved 
such  a  disastrous  failure  in  1848. 
"What  course  may  be  taken  by  the 
different  governments  in  tlie  event 
of  such  a  contingency,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  predict.  This  much, 
however,  is  dear,  that  a  very  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  attitude 
which  may  be  assumed  by  Prussia. 
She,  more  than  any  other  German 
power,  can  retard  or  precipitate  the 
movement;  a  single  false  step  upon 
her  part,  instigated  by  either  ambi- 
tion or  cowardice,  might  imperil 
the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  of 
Europe ;  and  vast,  therefore,  is  the 
load  of  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  her  rulers. 


vou  xcn. 
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PART  IX — ODAPTER  ZZTm. 


VI^XEKT  put  out  his  band  to 
seize  i]])on  the  strange  woman  who 
confnntid  him  with  a  calmness 
much  more  confounding  than  any 
agitation.  But  her  quick  eye  di- 
vined his  purpose.  Bhe  made  the 
slightest  movement  aside,  extended 
her  own,  and  had  shaken  hands 
with  him  in  his  utter  surprise  be- 
fore he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
The  touch  bewildered  his  faculties, 
but  did  not  move  him  from  the 
impulse,  which  was  too  real  to  yield 
to  anything.  He  took  the  door 
from  her  bond,  closed  it,  pluced 
himself  against  it.  ''You  are  my 
prisoner,^'  8aid  Vincents  He  could 
not  say  any  more,  but  gazed  at  her 
with  blank  eyes  of  detennination. 
He  was  no  longer  accessible  to 
reason,  pity,  any  sentiment  but 
one.  He  had  secured  her.  He 
forgot  even  to  be  amazed  at  her 
composure.  She  was  his  prisoner 
— ^that  one  fact  was  all  he  cared  to 
know. 

"I  have  been  your  prisoner  the 
entire  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard, 
with  an  attempt  at  her  old  manner, 
which  scarcely  could  have  deceived 
the  minister  had  he  preserved  his 
wits  sufficiently  to  notice  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  betraying  a  little 
surprise,  recognising  instinctively 
that  here  she  had  come  face  to  face 
with  those  blind  foices  of  nature 
upon  which  no  arguments  can  tell. 
'*  You  were  in  much  less  doubt 
about  your  power  of  saving  souls 
the  last  time  I  heard  you,  Mr.  Yin- 
cent.  Sit  dowr,  please.  It  is  not 
long  since  we  met,  but  many  tbings 
have  happened.  It  is  kind  ot  you  to 
give  me  so  larly  an  opportunity  of 
talking  theni  over.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  look  excited — but  after  such  ex- 
ertions, it  is  natural,  I  suppo&e '* 

**  Yuu    are  my  prisoner,"  repeat- 
ed Vincent,  witbout  taking  any  no- 
tice of  what  she  said.    He  was  no 
match    for    her    in  any  passage  of 
arms.      Her   words   fell    upon    his 


ears  witbout  any  meaning.  Onlv  a 
dull  determination  p<ssessed  Lim. 
He  locked  the  door,  wbile  ^Le, 
somewhat  startled  in  her  turn, 
stood  looking  on;  tlien  he  went 
to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  antl 
called  4o  some  one  below— any  one 
—he  did  not  care  who.  "Fetch  a 
policeman— quick^ose  no  time," 
cried  Vincent.  Then  he  closed  die 
window,  turned  round,  and  a^n- 
fronted  her  again  At  last  a  little 
agitation  was  visible  in  this  inrnl- 
nerable  woman.  For  an  instant 
her  head  moved  with  a  spa^^modic 
thrill,  and  ht-r  countenance  changed. 
She  gave  a  rapid  glance  round  as  if 
to  see  whether  any  outlet  was  left. 
Vin cent's  eye  followed  hers. 

"You  cannot  escape — ^jon  sliall 
not  escaf»e,"  he  said,  slowly;  "don't 
think  it — nothing  vou  can  do  or  say 
will  help  you  now.*' 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard,  with 
a  startled,  panting  breath.  "Yoq 
have  come  to  the  inexorable,"  she 
said  after  a  moment;  ^^most  men 
do,  one  time  or  another.  Yuu  de- 
cline meeting  us  on  our  ground, 
and  take  to  your  own.  Very  well," 
^he  continued,  seating  hemlf  by 
the  table  where  she  had  already 
laid  down  one  of  the  Salem  hymn- 
botks;  *'till  this  arrived  happens, 
we  may  have  a  little  conversation, 
Mr.  Vincent.  I  was  about  to  tell 
you  somHfaing  which  ought  to  be 
good  news.  Though  you  don't 
appreciate  my  regard  lor  yoa.  I 
will  tell  it  you  all  the  same.  What 
noise  is  that?  Oh,  the  boys,  I  s^up- 
p<i8e,  rushing  off  for  your  f dice- 
man.  1  liope  you  know  what  yen 
are  going  to  say  to  that  fuDCtiouary 
when  he  comes.  In  the  mean  iinu% 
wait  a  littk — ^you  must  hear  uiy 
news." 

The  only  answer  Vincent  made 
was  to  l<*ok  out  again  from  iu 
window,  under  which  a  little  gn>up 
of  gazers  had  already  coUt-cted. 
His    companion   heard    the   sounds 
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below  with  a  thrill  of  alarm  more 
real  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
She  sat  rigidly,  with  her  hand 
npon  the  hymn-book,  preserving 
her  composure  by  a  wonderful 
(fort,  intensely  alive  and  awake 
to  everything,  and  calculating  her 
chances  with  a  certain  desperation. 
This  one  thing  alone  of  ail  that  had 
happened,  the  Back  Grove  Street 
needlewoman,  confident  in  her  own 
powers  and  influence,  had  not  fore- 
seen. 

"  Listen  I!*  she  cried,  with  an  ex- 
citement and  haste  which  she  could 
not  quite  conceal.  "That  man  is  not 
dead,  you  know.  Ck)me  here — shut 
the  window  I  Young  man,  do  you 
hear  what  I  say  to  you  ?  Am  I  likely 
to  indulge  in  vain  talk  now  f  Come 
here— here  I  and  understand  what  I 
have  to  say." 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  said  Vin- 
cent, dosing  the  window.  **What 
you  say  can  make  no  difference. 
There   is   but   one    thing    possible 

DOW." 

"Yes,  yon  are  a  man!"  cried 
the  desperate  woman,  clasping  her 
hands  tight,  and  struggling  with 
herself  to  keep  down  all  appearance 
of  her  anxiety.  **  You  are  deaf, 
blind  I  You  have  turned  your  baek 
open  reason.  Tliat  is  what  it  always 
comes  to.  Hush  I  come  here — closer; 
tbev  make  so  much  noise  in  the  street 
I  believe,'*  she  said,  with  a  dreadful 
smile,  **  you  are  afraid  of  me.  You 
think  I  will  stab  you,  or  some- 
thing. Don't  entertain  such  vulgar 
imaginations,  Mr.  Vincent  I  have 
t^ld  you  before,  you  have  fine  man- 
nere  though  you  are  only  a  Dissent- 
ing minister.  I  hare  something  to 
tell  you — something  you  will  be  glad 
to  know—" 

Here  she  made  another  pause  for 
breath — merely  for  breath—not  for 
2ny  answer,  for  there  was  no  an- 
swVr  in  her  companion's  face.  He 
was  listening  for  the  footsteps  in 
the  street'— the  steps  of  his  return* 
ing  messengers.  And  so  was  she,  as 
she  drew  in  that  long  breath,  ex- 
panding her  forlorn  bosom  with 
air,  which  the  quick  throbs  of  her 
heart  so  soon  exhausted.  She  looked 
in  his  eyes  with  an  eager  fijre  in  ber 


own,  steadily,  without  once  shifting 
her  gaze.  The  two  had  changed 
places.  It  was  he,  in  his  inexorable- 
ness,  close  shut  up  against  any  appeal 
or  argutnent,  that  was  the  superior 
now. 

"  When  you  hear  what  I  have  to 
say,  you  will  not  be  so  calm,"  she 
went  on,  with  another  involuntary 
heave  of  her  breast  "  Listen !  your 
sister  is  safe.  Yes,  you  may  start, 
but  what  I  say  is  true.  Don't  go 
to  the  window  yet.  Stop,  hear 
me  I  I  tell  you  your  sister  is  safe. 
Yes,  it  may  Jbe  the  people  you  have 
sent  for.  Never  mind,  this  is  more 
important  You  have  locked  the 
door,  and  nobody  can  come  in.  I 
tell  you  again  and  again,  your  sister 
is  safj^.  That  man  is  not  dead — 
you  know  he  is  not  dead.  And  yes- 
terday— hush  1  never  mind ! — yester- 
day,"* she  said,  rising  up  as  Vincent 
moved,  and  detaining  him  with  her 
hand  npon  his  arm,  which  she 
clutched  with  desperate  fingers, 
^^  he  made  a  declaration  that  it  was 
not  she ;  a  declaration  before  the 
magistrates,"  continued  Mrs.  Hil- 
yard,  gasping  as  her  strength  failed 
her,  and  following  him,  holding  his 
arm  as  he  moved  to  the  window, 
^  that  jt  was  not  she — not  she  I  do 
you  understand  me — aot  she  I  He 
swore  to  it  He  said  it  was  another, 
and  not  that  girl.  Do  you  hear  me  ?*' 
she  cried,  raising  her  voice,  and  shak- 
ing his  arm  wildly  in  the  despair  of 
the  moment,  but  repeating  her 
words  with  the  clearness  of  despera* 
tion — "  He  said  on  his  oath  it  was 
not  she.** 

6he  had  followed  him  to  the 
window,  not  pleading  for  herself 
by  a  single  word,  but  with  her 
desperate  hand  upon  his  arm,  her 
face  pinched  and  pale  to  the  lips, 
and  a  horrible  anxiety  gleaming  in 
the  eyes  which  she  never  removed 
from  his  face.  The  two  stood  to- 
gether there  for  a  moment  in  that 
silent  encounter  *  he  looking  down 
at  the  group  ot  people  below,  she 
watching  his  faee  with  her  eyes, 
clutching  his  arm  with  her  hand, 
appealing  to  him  with  a  speechless 
suspense  and  terror,  which  no  words 
can  describe.     Her  f^  hvug  upon 
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the  merest  tbrea^d,  aod  slie  knew  it. 
She  had  no  more  power  to  move  him 
ia  her  own  person  than  any  of  the 
ragged  children  who  stood  gazing 
up  at  the  window.  There  he  stood, 
silent,  blank,  immovable ;  and  she, 
suffering  no  expression  of  her  dread- 
ful suspense  to  escape  her,  stood 
oiutching  his  arm,  seeing,  as  she 
had  never  seen  before,  a  pale  vision 
of  prisons,  soafifblds,  judgments,  ob- 
scuring earth  and  heaven.  She  was 
brave  and  had  dared  them  all  wit- 
tingly in  the  crisis  of  her  fate,  but 
the  reality  caught  the  labourii^ 
breath  from  her  lips,  and  turned 
her  heart  sick.  This  morning  she 
had  woke  with  a  great  burden  taken 
off  her  mind,  and,  daring  as  she 
was,  had  faced  the  only  man  who 
had  any  clue  to  her  secret,  confi- 
dent in  his  generous  nature  and 
her  own  power  over  him.  But 
this  confidence  had  failed  her  ut- 
terly, and  in  the  very  ease  and 
relief  of  her  mind — ^a  relief  more 
blessed  and  grateful  than  she  could 
have  acknowledged  to  any  mortal 
— ^lo !  here  arose  before  her  close 
and  real  the  spectre  which  she 
had  defied.  It  approached  step  by 
step,  while  she  gazed  with  wild  eyes 
and  panting  breath  upon  the  in- 
exorable man  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  deliver  her  over  to  law 
and  justice.  She  dared  not  say  a 
word  of  entreaty  to  him  ;  she  could 
only  watch  his  eyes,  those  eyes 
which  never  lighted  upon  her,  with 
speechless  dread  and  anxiety.  Mauy 
evils  she  had  borne  in  her  life — 
many  she  had  confronted  and  over- 
come—obstinate will  and  unscru- 
pulous resolution  had  carried  her 
one  way  or  other  through  all  former 
dangers.  Here  for  the  ^first  time 
she  stood  helpless,  watchhng  with  an 
indescribable  agony  the  face  of  the 
yoDUg  man  at  whom  she  had  so  often 
'  smiled.  Some  sudden  unforeseen 
touch  might  still  set  her  free.  Her 
breath  came  quick  in  short  gasps — 
her  breast  heaved — her  fate  was  ab- 
solutely beyond  her  own  control,  in 
Vincent's  hands. 

Just  then  there  came  into  the 
narrow  street  a  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels.    Instinctively  Yinoeut  start* 


ed  The  blank  of  his  determination 
was  broken  by-  this  distant  noise. 
Somehow  it  came  naturally  into 
the  silence  of  this  room  and  woke 
up  the  echoes  of  the  past  in  his 
mind  ;  the  past — ^that  past  in  which 
Lady  Western's  carriage  was  the 
celestial  chariot,  and  she  the  divin- 
est .  lady  of  life.  Like  a  gleam 
of  light  there  suddenly  dawned 
around  him  a  remembrance  of  the 
times  he  had  seen  her  here— the 
times  he  had  seen  her  anywhere ;  the 
last  time — the  sweet  hand  she  had 
laid  upon  his  arm.  Yinceut's  heart 
awoke  under  that  touch.  'With  a 
start  he  looked  down  upon  the 
hand  which  was  at  this  moment  on 
his  arm, — not  the  hand  of  lo?e,— 
fi-ugers  with  the  blood  pressed  down 
to  the  very  tips,  holding  witli 
desperation  that  arm  which  bad  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  A  hurried 
exclamation  came  from  his  lips ;  he 
looked  at  the  woman  by  him,  and 
read  vaguely  in  her  iace  all  the 
passion  and  agony  there.  Yaguelj 
it  occurred  to  him  that  to  save  or 
to  sacrifice  her  was  in  his  hands, 
and  that  he  had  but  a  moment  now 
to  decide.  The  carriage  •  wheals 
came  nearer,  nearer,  ringing  deli- 
cious promises  in  his  ears— iiearer 
too  came  the  servants  of  that  justice 
he  had  invoked ;  and  what  plea  was 
it,  what  strange  propitiation,  which 
his  companion  had  put  forth  to  him 
to  stay  his  avenging  hand?  Only 
a  moment  now  ;  be  shook  her  hand 
off  his  arm,  and  in  his  turn  took 
hold  of  hers ;  he  held  her  fast  while 
she  faced  him  in  an  agony  of  re- 
strained suspense  and  terror.  How 
her  worn  bosom  panted  with  that 
quick  coming  breath  I  Her  life  was 
in  his  hands. 

"  What  was  that  you  said?"  asked 
Yincent,  with  the  haste  and  brevity 
of  passion,  suddenly  perceiving  how 
much  had  to  be  done  in  this  moment 
of  fate. 

The  long-restrained  words  hnrst 
from  his  companion's  lips  almost 
before  he  had  done  speaking.  *^I 
said  your  sister  was  safe  V*  she  cried ; 
"  I  said  he  had  ^declared  her  inno- 
cent on  his  oath.  It  was  not  she- 
he  has  sworn  it,  all  a  man  ooold  do. 
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To  sacrifice  another,"  she  went  on 
breathlessly  with  a  strong  moment- 
ary shudder,  paasing  to  listen,  "  will . 
do  nothing  for  her — nothing  I  Yon 
hear  what  I  say.  It  was  not  she ; 
be  has  sworn  upon  his  solemn  oath. 
Do  as  you  will^  She  is  safe — safe  I — 
as  safe  as — as — Gbd  help  me—as 
safe  as  my  child; — ^and  it  was  for 
her  sake ''     • 

She  stopped — words  would  serve 
her  no  farther — and  jost  then  there 
came  a  summons  to  the  locked 
door.  Vincent  dropped  her  arm, 
and  she  recoiled  from  him  with  an 
involuntary  movement ;  unawares 
she  clasped  her  thin  hands  and 
gave  one  wild  look  into  his  face. 
Not  even  now  coald  she  tell  what 
be  was  going  to  do,  this  dreadful 
arbiter  of  &te.  The  key,  as  he 
turned  it  in  the  door,  rang  in  her 
ears  like  thunder;  and  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  set  open  the  entrance 
of  the  needlewoman^s  mean  apart- 
ment. On  the  threshold  stood  no 
vulgar  messenger  of  fate,  hut  a 
bright  vision,  sad,  yet  sweeter  than 
anything  else  in  earth  or  almost  in 
heaven  to  Vincent  He  fell  back 
without  saying  anything  before  the 
sscartled  look  of  that  beautiful  face. 
He  let  in,  not  law  and  Justice,  but 
love  and  pity,  to  this  miserable  room. 

"Oh,  Rachel!  where  have  you 
been?  have  you  seen  him?  have 
you  heard  of  him  ?  where  have  you 
been  ?"  cried  the  visitor,  going  up  to 
the  pallid  woman,  whose  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  Vinceent.  Mrs.  Hilyard 
could  not  speak.  She  dropped  up- 
on her  knees  by  the  table,  shiver- 
ing and  crouching  like  a  stricken 
creature.  She  leaned  her  head  upon 
the  hymn-book  which  lay  there  so 
strangely  at  variance  with  every- 
thing else  around  it.  Pale  with 
fright  and  horror,  Lady  Western  ap- 
pealed to  Vincent  "  She  is  ill,  she 
is  fainting— oh,  Mr.  Vincent,  what 
have  yon  been  saying  to  her?  She 
>ras  not  to  blame,"  cried  the  new- 
comer, in  her  ignorance.  Vincent 
attempted  no  reply,  offered  no  help. 
In  his  heart  he  could  have  snatched 
away  those  beautiful  hands  which 
emhra(^  and  comforted  his  ^'pri- 
soner/'    thus   rescued    out   of  his 


grasp. '  It  was  hard  to  see  her 
touch  that  guilty  conscious  woman 
whom  his  own  heart  refused  to 
pity.  He  stood  by  looking  on, 
watching  her  still ;  the  instinct  of 
vengeance  had  been  awakened  with- 
in him.  He  was  reluctant  to  let 
her  go. 

"  You  have  been  saying  some- 
thing to  her,"  said  Lady  Western, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "and  how 
could  she  be  to  blame?  Rachel! 
Oh,  I  wonder,  I  wonder  if  she 
loved  him  after  all  ?'*  cried  the  beau- 
tiful creature,  in  the  bewilderment 
of  her  innocence  and  ignorance. 
She  stood  bending  over  the  kneel- 
ing figure,  troubled,  perplexed  al- 
most more  than  her  strange  sister- 
in-law  had  ever  yet  perplexed  her. 
She  could  not  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary access  of  agitation.  It 
was  nohow  explainable,  except  upon 
that  supposition  which  opened  at 
once  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the 
gentle  young  w^oman's  heart. 

"Rachel,  dear!"  she  cried,  kissing 
softly  the  thin  hands  worn  with 
toil  that  covered  Mrs.  Hilyard's  face 
— "  he  is  still  living,  there  is  hope ; 
perhaps  he  will  get  better;  and  he 
is  showing  a  better  mind  too,"  she 
added,  after  a  little  tremulous  pause. 
"  I  came  to  tell  you ;  he  has  sworn 
that  it  was  not— oh,  Mr.  Vincent,  I 
sent  you  word  immediately  when  I 
got  the  message — he  says  it  was  not 
your  sister;  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  he  says.  Now  I  can  look 
you  in  the  face  again.  The  first 
thing  he  was  able  to  do  when  he 
came  to  himself  was  to  clear  her; 
and  now  she  will  get  belter  —  and 
your  dear  mother?"— said  Lady 
Western,  looking  wistfully  into  the 
young  man*B  face.  In  that  moment, 
while  her  attention  was  directed 
otherwise,  Mrs.  Hilyard  rose  up  and 
took  her  seat  again;  took- her  seat 
because  she  was  not  able  to  stand, 
and  scarcely  able,  by  all  the  power 
of  her  will,  to  compose  the  nervee 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
had  utterly  got  the  better  of  her. 
She  wiped  off  the  heavy  moisture 
from  her  face  with  a  furtive  hand 
before  the  young  Dowager  turned 
her    eyes    again    that    way.      She 
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grasped  fast  hold  of  the  only  thing 
OQ  the  table,  the  Salem  hymn-book, 
a  id  with  a  vast  effort  regained  eome . 
digree  of  self-command.  For  that 
precious  moment  she  was  free  from 
observation,  for  nothing  in  the 
World  could  have  prevented  Vincent 
from  returning  with  his  own  fasci- 
nated eyes  the  look  which  Lady 
Western  turned  upon  him.  While 
the  two  looked  at  each  other  she 
was  safe ;  she  collected  her  scattered 
forces  in  that  invaluable  instant 
She  was  herself  again  when  Lady 
Western  looked  round,  somewhat 
nervous  and  embarrassed  from  the 
gaze  of  passion  with  which  her  look 
of  deprecation  and  sympathy  had 
been  met.  If  a  slight  shiver  now 
and  tlien  thrilled  over  Mrs.  Ililyard^s 
figure,  it  was  as  like  to  be  cold  as 
emotion.  Otherwise,  she  sat  with 
her  arm  resting  on  the  table  and 
her  hand  clenched  upon  tbe  hymn- 
book,  her  tliiu  lips  clinging  spasmo- 
dically to  each  other,  and  her  face 
pallid,  but  to  an  uncritical  observer 
scarcely  changed  from  the  grey  and 
vigilant  composnre  of  her  usual  ap- 
pearance. So  many  atorms  had 
passed  over  that  countenance,  that 
the  momentary  agony  of  horror  and 
fright  from  which  she  had  scarcely 
yet  emerged  did  not  tell  as  it  would 
have  done  on  a  face  less  worn.  Her 
voice  was  sharp  and  strained  when 
she  spoke,  and  she  watched  Vincent's 
eye  with  a  keenness  of  which  he  was 
vividly  conscious;  but  Lady  Wes- 
tern, who  did  not  go  deep  into  looks 
and  meanings,  found  nothing  very 
unusual  in  what  she  said. 

'*  I  think  Mr.  Vincent  was  doubt- 
ful of  my  information,"  she  said. 
'^I  heard  it  this  morning  from 
Langridge,  the  groom,  who  once  be- 
longed to  my  family,  you  know, 
Alice;  and — and  lets  me  know  if 
anything  more  than  usual  happens," 
she  said,  abruptly  stopping  to  draw 
breath.  "Mr.  Vincent  was  doubt- 
ful of  me.  Now  this  matter  is 
cleared  up,  I  daresay  he  will 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  I 
never  could  have  allowed  things  to 
go  further.  I  am  only  a  needle- 
woman, and  live  in  Back  Grove 
Street,"     oontinned    Mrs.     Hilyard, 


recovering  gradually  as  she  spoke; 
^^but  I  have  certain  things  still  in 
my  power.  Mr.  Vincent  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean,"  she  went  on, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  him^  and  en- 
able to  repress  fln  ocoasional  gasp 
which  interrupted  her  words,  ^'  when 
I  say  that  I  should  ilbt  have  suffered 
it  to  go  further.  I  shotrid  not  have 
shrunk  from  an^  sacrifice.  Mj 
dear,  I  have  been  a  little  shaken 
and  agitated,  as  you  perceive.  Mr. 
Vincent  wants  to  keep  his  eye  npon 
me.  Take  me  with  yon,  Alice," 
said  the  bold  woman,  once  more 
looking  Vincent  full  in  tbe  face; 
^^  take  charge  of  me,  keep  me 
prisoner  until  all  this  is  cleared  up. 
I  am  about  tired  of  living  a  di!»- 
guised  princess.  Send  up  your 
people  for  my  possessions  hew,  and 
take  me  with  you.  You  will  find 
me  safe,  Mr.  Vincent,  when  you  hap- 
pen to  want  me,  with  Lady  Western 
in  Grange  Lane." 

''Oh,  Rachel,  I  am  so  gladr 
cried  Lady  Western  ;  *''I  cannot  for 
my  life  imagine  what  you  mean  by 
keeping  yon  my  prisoner,  and  all 
that ;  but  Mr.  Vincent  may  be  very 
sure  you  will  be  safe  with  me— 
since  be  has  so  much  interest  in  your 
movements,"  continued  the  young 
Dowager,  turning  her  perplexed 
eyes  from  one  to  the  other.  She 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  it 
all  meant.  She  was  perhaps  a 
little  surprised  to  perceive  tb&t, 
after  all,  Vincent^s  interest  was  las 
with  herself  than  with  this  strange 
woman,  whose  calmness  and  agita- 
tion were  equally  confusing  and 
unintelligible. ,  "  We  shall,  of  course, 
always  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Vincent 
in  Grange  Luio,"  she  concluded 
with  a  somewhat  stately  oourte>T. 
He  did  not  look  at  her;  he  was  look- 
ing at  the  other,  whoae  eyes  were  fixed 
npon  his  face.  Between  these  eyes 
Lady  Western,  much  amazed,  conld 
perceive  a  secret  oomniuoicatJon 
passing.  What  ooidd  it  mean? 
The  consciousness  of  this  myst^jry 
between  them  which  she  did  not 
know,  annoyed  her,  not>vithstand- 
ing  her  sweet  temper.  She  with- 
drew her  hand  instinctively  from 
Mrs.  Hilyard's,  which  she  had  taken 
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in  momentary  enthusliunn,  and 
watched  their* looks  of  intelligence 
with  half-ofPended  eyes. 

^'Tes,"  said  the  needlewoman, 
fipeaking  with  her  eyes  fixed  up- 
on Vincent,  though  she  did  not 
address  him,  and  making  a  despe- 
rate effort  after  her  usual  manner; 
*'  I  do  not  think  Back  Grove 
Street  ,will  do  any  longer.  One 
may  as'  .well  take  advantage  of  the 
accident  which  has  brought  our 
family  affiurs  before  the  world  to 
come  alive  again.  It  is  a  thing 
one  muat  do  sooner  or  later.  So, 
if  your  carriage  is  close,  Alice,  I 
will  go  home  with  you.  I  shall 
mm  Salem,''  said  the  audacious 
woman,  ^^  though  you  are  so  much 
less  sore  about  doing  good ,  than 
you  used  to  be,  Mr.  Vincent.  I^ 
my  soul  happens  to  be  saved,  how- 
ever," she  continued,  with  a  strange 
softening  of  her  fixed  and  gleaming 
eyes — ^*  if  that  is  of  much  import- 
ance, or  has  any  merit  in  it — ^you  will 
have  had  some  share  in  the  achieve- 
ment You  will?"  She  said  the 
words  with  a  keen  sharpness  of  in- 
terrogation, much,  unlike  their  more 
obvious  meaning.  i"You  will,''  she 
repeated  again  more  softly — "you 
Willi"  Her  thin  hands  came  to- 
gether for  a  moment  in  a  clasp  of 
mute  supplication;  her  eyes,  always 
hitherto  looking  down  upon  him 
from  heights  of  dark  knowledge 
and  experience,  looked  up  in  his 
fa'ce  with  an  anguish  of  entreaty 
wliieh  startled  Vincent.  Just  at  that 
moment  the  ..pounds  in  the  street 
grew  lender,  and  a  voice  of  au- 
thority was  audible  ordering  some 
one  to  clear  the  way.  Mrs.  Hii- 
vard  did  not  speak,  but  she  put  out 
ber  hand  and  touched  Lady  West- 
ern's shawl,  lifting  its  long  fringes, 
and  twisting  them  round  those  fin- 
gers on  which  the  marks  of  her  long 
labour  were  still  visible.  She  with- 
drew as  she  did  this  her  eyes  from  his 
face,  ller  fate  was  absolutely  in  his 
bands. 

"  Ladies,"  said  Vincent,  hoarsely, 
after  vainly  trying  to  clear  his  agi- 
tated voiced  ^^  it  is  better  you  should 
leave  this  place  at  once.  I  will  see 
you  to    your    carriage.     If    I   do 


wrong  the  consequences  will  fall 
hardest  on  me.  Don't  say  any- 
thing; either  way,  talking  will  do 
little  good.  Yon  are  her  shield 
and  defence,"  he  said,  looking  at 
.Lady  Western,  with  an  excitement 
which  he  could  not  quite  keep 
under.  "  When  she  touches  you, 
she  becomes  sacred.  You  will  keep 
her  sijfe — safe?  you  will  not  let  her 
go?" 

^^  Yes;  I  will  keep  her  safe,"  said 
the  beauty,  opening  her  lovely  asto- 
nished eyes.  '^Is  she  in  danger?  Oh, 
Mr.  Vincent,  your  trouble  has  been  too 
mucli  for  you !  remember  your  sister 
is  safe  now." 

^' Is  she?"  said  the  minister;  he 
was  bitter  in  his  heart,  even  though 
that  hand  was  once  more  laid 
on  his  arm.  "Safe! — with  a  broken 
heart  and  a  ruined  life;  but  what 
does  that  matter?  It  is  all  we  are 
good  for;  though  we  may  go  mad  and 
die." 

"  Oh,  not  you  1  not  you  1 "  said 
Lady  Western,  gazing  at  him  with 
the  tenderest  pity  in  her  sweet 
eyes.  ''You  must  not  say  so;  I 
should  be  so  unhappy."  Her  beau- 
tiful hand  pressed  his  arm  with 
the  lightest  momentary  pressure. 
She  could  not  help  herself;  to  see 
suffering  and  not  to  do  what  was 
in  her  to  soothe  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  her  soft  heart.  Whatever 
harm  that  temporary  opiate  might 
do,  nothing  in  the  world  could  have 
prevented  her  gentle  kindness  from 
administering  it.  She  went  down 
the  humble  stairs  leaning  on  hia 
arm,  with  Mrs.  Hilyard  following 
'  dose.  The  young  man  put  aside 
the  little  crowd  he  himself  had  col- 
lected, and  put  them  in  the  carriage. 
Ho  saw  them  drive  away  with  a 
kind  of  despairing  exaltation  and 
excitemdot,  and  turned  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  remained  to  him — to 
explain  himself  and  send  the  tardy 
ministers  of  justice  away.  He  ex- 
plained, as  he  best  could,  that  he 
hod  been  mistaken,  and  onod  more 
emptied  his  scanty  purse,  where 
there  was  now  little  enough  left. 
When  he  had  got  rid  of  the  disap- 
pointed group  about  tha  doar,  he 
went  home  slowly  in  the  reactioa 
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of  bis  Yiolenoe  and  baste.  Sosaa 
was  safe;  was  sbe  safe?  delivered 
from  this  dreadful  aooasatioo — 
allowed  to  drop  back  at  least  with 
her  broken  heart  into  the  deep 
silences  of  privacy  aud  nninvadable. 
domestic  life.  Well,  it  was  a  mercy, 
a  great  mercy,  though  he  could  not 
realise  it.  He  went ,  home  slowly, 
tingling  with  tlie  strain  of  tliese 
strange  boors;  was  it  Sunday 
still?  was  it  only  an  hour  ago  that 


Salem  hud  tbViUed  to  the  diseoone 
in  which  bis  passion  and  despair 
bad  found  Tent?  Vincent  neither 
comprehended  himself  nor  the 
hours,  full  of  strange  fate,  which 
were  gliding  orer  him.  He  went 
home  exhausted,  as  if  with  a  grett 
conflict;  conscious  of  some  retief 
in  his  heart,  but  half  unwilling  to 
confess  to  it,  or  to  realise  the  means 
by  which  it  had  dawned  upon 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


When  Vincent  entered  the  bouse, 
the  sensation  of  quiet  in  it  struck 
him  with  a  vague  consolation  which 
he  could  scarcely  e:cplain.  Perhaps 
only  because  it  was  Sunday;  but 
there  was  no  reproachful  landlady, 
no  distracting  sound  from  aboTe — 
all  quiet,  Sunday  leisure,  Sunday 
decorum,  as  of  old.  When  be  went 
up  hnrriedly  to  his  former  sitting- 
room,  where  Daly  still  had  posses- 
sion, he  found  a  man  with  a  de- 
precating face  uneasily  reading  a 
Sand  ay  new:*paper,  perched  upon 
the  edge  of  a  chair.  His  reign  was 
over — for  to  him  too  a  message  bad 
come  by  the  telegraph.  Two  letters 
for  Vincent  lay  on  the  table — one  a 
telegraphic  despatch  from  Dover, 
the  other  a  dainty  little  note,  which 
he  opened  as  a  man  opens  the  first 
written  communication  be  receives 
from  the  woman  of  all  women.  He 
knew  what  was  in  it;^  bot  he  read 
it  as  eagerly  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  something  new  in  the  mild 
little  epistle,  with  its  gentle  attempt 
at  congratulation.  The  news  was 
true.  Either  remorse  had  seized  up- 
on Mild  may  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
or  the  lingering  traditions  of  hon- 
our in  bis  heart  had  asserted  them- 
selves on  Susan^s  behalf.  He  had 
declared  her  entirely  innocent;  he 
bad  even  gone  farther,  be  bad 
Bworn  that  it  was  only  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  daughter  that  Susan 
bad  accompanied  them,  and  as 
such  that  he  had  treated  her.  The 
deposition  taken  by  the  magistrates 
was  sent  to  Vincent  in  an  abridged 


form,  but  what  it  conveyed  was 
clear  beyond  dispute.  So  far  as  the 
words  of  this  apparently  dying  raan 
could  be  received,  Susan  was  spot- 
less— ^without  blood  on  her  band, 
or  speck  upon  her  good  fame.  The 
lesser  and  the  greater  guilt  were  both 
cleared  from  that  young  head  wliich 
had  not  been  strong  enough  to  wait 
for  its  vindication.  Though  he  said, 
Thank  God,  from  tfie  bottom  of  his 
heart,  an  unspeakable  bitterness 
filled  Vincent's  sool  -as  he  read. 
Here  was  a  deliverance,  full,  lavish, 
unlocked  for;  but  who  could  tell 
that  the  poor  girl,  crazed  with  misery, 
would  ever  be  any  the  better  for  it? 
who  could  tell  whether  this  vindica- 
tion might  be  of  any  further  ose 
than  to  lighten  the  cloud  upon  Susan^s 
grave? 

With  this  tlionght  in  bis  mind,  he 
went  to  the  sick-room,  where  every- 
thing seemed  quiet,  not  quite  sure 
that  1 1  is  mother,  alworbed  as  she 
was  in  Susan's  present  danger, 
oould  be  able  to  realise  the  wonder- 
ful deliverance  which  bad  come  to 
them.  But  matters  were  changed 
there  as  elsewhere.  Between  the 
door  and  the  bed  on  which  Susan 
lay,  a  large  folding-screen  had  been 
set  up,  and  in  the  darkened  snace 
between  this  and  the  door  sat  Mrs. 
Vincent,  with  Dr.  Rider  and  bis  wife 
on  each  side,  evidently  persuading 
and  arguing  with  her  on  some  point 
which  she  was  reluctant  to  yi^d  to 
them.  They  were  talking  in  whis- 
pers under  their  breath,  and  a  cer- 
tain  air   of  stillness,  of  calm  and 
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repose,  which  Vincent  cobld  scarce- 
ly comprehend,  was  in  the  hashed 
room. 

**I  assnre  yon,  on  my  word," 
said  Dr.  Rider,  lifting  his  eyes  as 
Vincent  opened  the  door,  and  beck- 
oning him  softly  to  come  in,  "  that 
this  change  is  more  than  I  dared 
hope  for.  The  chances  are  she  will 
wake  np  ont  of  danger.  N'othing 
can  be  done  for  her  but  to  keep  her 
perfectly  qniet;  and  my  wife  will 
watch,  if  yon  will  rest; — ^for  onr 
patient's  sake!"  said  the  anxious 
doctor,  still  motioning  Vincent  for- 
ward, and  appealing  to  him  with 
his  eyes. 

"Mr.  Vincent  has  something  to 
tell  yon,"  said  the  quick  Bttle 
woman,  impetuous  even  in  her 
whisper,  who  was  Br.  Rider*8  wife. 
^  He  must  not  come  and  talk  here. 
He  might  wake  her.  Take  him 
away.  Edward,  take  them  both  away. 
Mrs.  Vincent,  you  must  go  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say." 

**0h,  Arthur!  my  dear  boy," 
cried  his  mother,  looking  np  to  him 
with  moist  eyes.  "It  is  I  who 
have  something  to  tell.  My  child 
is  perhaps  to  get  well,  Arthur.  Oh  I 
my  own  boy,  after  all,  siie  is  going 
to  get  better.  We  shall  have  Susan 
again.  Hash  I  doctor,  please  let  me 
go  back  again ;  something  stirred — I 
think  something  stirred ;  and  per- 
haps she  might  want  something,  and 
the  nurse  would  not  observe.  Tired  ? 
— ^DO,  no;  I  am  not  tired.  I  have 
always  watched  them  when  they 
were  ill,  all  their  lives.  They  never 
had  any  nurse  in  sickness  hut  their 
mother.  Arthur,  you  know  I  ain 
not  tired.  Oh  I  doctor,  perhaps 
yon  would  order  something  while 
he  is  here,  for  my  son ;  he  has  been 
agitated  and  anxious,  and  he  is  not 
so  strong — not  nearly  so  strong  as  I 
am ;  but,  my  dear,"  said  the  widow, 
lookinc?  up  in  her  son's  face  with  a 
wistful  eagerness,  "  when  Susan  gets 
better,  all  will  be-— well.'* 

She  said  the  last  words  with  a 
trembling,  prolonged  sigh.  Poor 
mother,  in  that  very  moment  she 
had  recalled  almost  for  the  first 
time  how  far  from  well  everything 


would  be.  Her  face  darkened  over 
piteously  as  she  spoke.  She  rose 
up,  stung  into  new  energy  by  this 
dreadful  thought,  which  had  been 
hitherto  mercifully  obscured  by 
Susan's  danger.  "Let  me  go  back 
— don't  say  anythig.  N"obody  can 
watch  my  child  but  me,"  said  the 
heartbroken  woman ;  and  once 
more  she  looked  in  her  son's  face. 
She  wanted  to  read  there  what  had 
happened — ^to  ascertain  from  him, 
without  any  one  else  being  the 
wiser,  all  the  dreadfnl  particulars 
which  now,  in  the  first  relief  of 
Susan's  recovery,  had  burst  into 
sudden  shape  upon  her  sight. 
"Doctor,  we  will  not  detain  you; 
her  brother  and  I  will  watch  my 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent.  The 
light  forsook  her  eyes  as  she  rose 
in  that  new  and  darker  depth  of 
anxiety;  her  little  figure  tottered 
trying  to  stand  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  her  son.  *'You  and  roe — 
only  you  and  me,  Arthur — ^we  must 
never  leave  her;   though  everybody 

is  so  kind "  said  the  minister  s 

mother,  turning  with  her  smile  of 
martyrdom,  though  her  eyes  were 
blind  and  she  could  not  see  them,  to 
Dr.  Rider  and  his  wife. 

Vincent  took  his  mother's  hands 
and  put  her  tenderly  back  in  her 
chair.  "I  have  good  news,  too," 
he  said ;  '*  all  will  be  well,  mother 
dear.  This  man  who  has  wrought 
US  so  much  trouble  is  not  dead. 
I  told  you,  but  you  did  not  un- 
derstand it;  and  he  declares  that 
Susan " 

"Arthur I"  cried  Mrs.  Vincent, 
with  a  sharp  outcry  of  alarm  and 
remonstrance.  "Oh,  GkKl  forgive 
me  1  I  will  wake  my  child.  Arthur  I 
The  doctor  is  very  good,"  added 
the  widow,  looking  ronud  upon 
them  always  with  the  instinct  of 
conciliating  Arthur's  friends;  "and 
so  is  Mrs.  Rider;  bat  every  family 
has  its  private  aflSiirs,"  she  con- 
cluded, with  a  wistful,  deprecating 
smile,  all  the  time  making  signs  to 
Arthur  to  stop  him  in  his  indiscreet 
revelations.  "My  dear,  you  will 
tell  me  presently  when  we  are 
alone." 
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"  Ab,  raotber,"  said  Vincent, 
with  a  suppressed  groan,  *^  there  ia 
notliing  private  now  in  our  family 
affairs.  Hash  I  listen — Susan  is 
cleared ;  he  swears  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  he  swears  that  she 
was  his  daughter's  companion  only. 
Mother  I  Good  heavens  I  doctor, 
what  has  happened  ?  She  looks  as  if 
she  were  dying.  Mother  I  What  have 
I  done?  I  have  killed  her  with  my 
good  news.'* 

"Hush,  hush — she  has  fainted — 
all  will  come  right;  let  as  get  her 
away,"  cried  Dr.  Bider  under  his 
breath.  Between  them  the  two 
yonng  men  carried  her  out  of  the 
room,  which  Mrs.  Rider  closed  after 
them  with  a  certain  triumph.  The 
widow  was  not  in  so  deep  a  faint 
but  the  fresher  air  outside  and  the 
motion  revived  her.  It  was  more 
a  sadden  failing  of  her  faculties  in 
the  height  of  emotion  than  actual 
insensibility.  She  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  resist  and  return  into 
Susan*8  room.  "You  will  wake 
her,"  said  Dr.  Rider  in  her  ear ;  and 
the  poor  mother  sank  back  in  their 
arms,  fixing  her  wistful  misty  eyes, 
in  which  everything  swam,  upon  her 
son.  Her  lips  moved  as  she  looked 
at  him,  though  he  could  not  hear 
her  say  a  word;  but  the  expression 
in  her  face,  half  awakened  only 
from  the  incomprehension  of  her 
swoon,  was  not  to  be  niistaken  or 
resisted.  Vincent  bent  down  over 
her,  and  repeated  what  he  had  said 
as  he  carried  her  to  another  room. 
"Susan  is  safe— Susan  is  innocent. 
It  is  all  over;  mother,  you  under- 
stand me?^'  he  said,  repeating  it 
again  and  again.  Mrs.  Vincent 
leaned  back  upon  his  slmulder  with 
a  yielding  of  all  her  fatigued  frame 
and  worn-oat  mind.  She  under- 
stood him,  not  with  her  under- 
standing as  yet,  but  with  her  heart, 
which  melted  into  unspeakable  re- 
lief and  comfort  without  knowing 
why.  She  closed  her  eyes  in  that 
wonderful  consciousness  of  some 
great  mercy  that  had  happened  to 
her;  the  first  time  she  had  closed 
them  voluntarily  for  many  nights 
and  days.     When  they  laid  her  down 


on  the  bed  which  had  been  hur- 
riedly prepared  for  her,  her  eyes 
were  still  closed,  and  tears  stealing 
softly  out  under  the  lidi>.  She 
could  not  break  ont  into  expressions 
of  thankfulness — ^tbe  joy  went  to  her 
heart. 

Dr.  Rider  thought  it  judidons  to 
leave  her  so,  and  retired  from  the 
bedside  with  Vincent,  not  without 
some  anxious  curiosity  in  his  owu 
mind  to  hear  all  "the  rights''  of 
the  matter.  Perhaps  the  bum  of 
their  voices,  quietly  thqugh  tliey 
spoke,  aroused  her  from  her  trancd 
of  silent  gratitode.  When  she  called 
Arthur  faintly,  and  when  they  both 
harried  to  her,  Mrs.  Vincent  wu 
sitting  up  in  bed  wiping  off  the 
tears  from  ^her  cheeks.  "  Arthur 
dear,"  said  the  widow,  "  I  am  quite 
sure  Dr.  Rider  will  understand  that 
what  he  has  heard  is  in  the  strict- 
est confidence;  for  to  be  sure,"  she 
continued,  with  a  faint  smile  break- 
ing over  her  wan  face,  "nobody 
could  have  any  doub^  about  my 
Susan.  It  only  bad  to  be  set  right— 
and  I  knew  when  my  son  came 
home  he  would  set  it  right,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent,  looking  full  in  Dr. 
Rider's  face.  "It  has  all  happened 
because  I  had  not  my  wits  about 
me  as  I  ought  to  have  had,  and  was 
not  used  to  act  for  myself;  boi 
when  my  son  came  back — Arthur, 
tny  own  boy,  it  was  all  my  fault, 
but  I  knew  you  would  set  it  right— 
and  as  for  my  Susan,  nobody  could 
have  any  doubt;  and  you  will  both 
forgive  your  poor  mother,  I  doa't 
mind  saying  this  before  the  doc- 
tor," she  repeated  again  onoe  more, 
looking  in  his  face;  "because  he 
has  seen  us  in  all  our  trouble,  and 
I  am  sure  we  may  trust  Dr.  Rider; 
but,  my  dear,  yon  know  our  pri- 
vate afiTairs  are  not  to  be  talked  of 
before  strangers— especially,"  said 
the  widow,  with  a  long  trembling 
sigh  of  relief  and  comfort,  "when 
God  has  been  so  good  to  us,  and  all  i^ 
to  be  well." 

The  two  young  men  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence  with  a  certain 
awe.  All  the  dreadful  interval 
which    had    passed     between    this 
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8an<lay  afternoon  and  the  day  of 
Siisan^i  return,  had  been  a  blank  to 
Mrs.  Vincent  bo  for  as  the  onter 
world  was  concerned.  Her  daugh- 
ter's illness  and  danger  had  rapt 
her  altogether  ont  of  ordinary  lite. 
She  took  np  her  burden  only  where 
it  had  dropped  off  from  her  in  the 
consuming  anxiety  for  Susan's  life 
and  reason,  in  which  all  other  fears 
had  been  lost  Just  at  the  point 
whei'e  she  had  forgotten  it,  where 
she  had  still  faced  the  world  with  the 
despairing  assumption  that  all  would 
be  right  whe^  Arthur  returned,  she 
bethought  herself  now  of  that 
frightful  shadow  which  had  never 
been  revealed  in  its  full  horror  to  her 
eyes.  Now  that  Arthur's  assurance 
relieyed  her  heart  of  that,  the  widow 
took  np  her  old  position  instinc- 
tively. She  knew  nothing  of  the 
comments  in  the  newspapers,  the 
vulgar  publicity  to  which  poor  Su- 
san's story  had  come.  She  wanted 
to  impress  upon  Dr.  Rider's  mind,  by 
way  of  making  up  for  her  son's  im- 
prudence, that  he  was  specially 
trusted,  and  that  she  did  noi  mind 
speaking  before  him  because  he  had 
seen  all  their  trouble.  Such  was  the 
poor  mother's  idea  as  she  sat  upon 
the  bed  where  they  had  carried  her, 
wiping  the  tears'  of  joy  from  her 
wan  and  worn  face.  She  forgot  all 
the  weary  days  that  had  come  and 
gone.  She  took  np  the  story  just  at 
the  point  where  she,  after  all  her 
martyrdom  and  strenuous  upholding 
of  Arthur's  cause,  had  suddenly 
sunk  into  Susan's  sick-room  and 
left  it.  Now  she  reappeared  with 
Arthur's  banner  once  more  in  her 
hands — always  strong  in  that  as- 
sumption that  nobody  oonld  doubt 
as  to  Susan,  and  that  Arthur  had 
but  to  come  home  to  set  all  right. 
Dr.  Rider  held  up  his  warning 
finger  when  he  saw  Vincent 
ab<mt  to  speak.  This  delusion 
was  salvation  to  the  widow. 

*^But  I  must  go  back  to  Susan, 
do<Jtor,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent.  "If 
she  should  wake  and  find  a  stran- 
ger there  I — ^though  Mrs.  Rider  is  so 
kind.  But  I  am  much  stronger 
than  I  look — ^watching  never  does  me 


any  harm ;  and  now  that  my  mind  is 
easy — ^People  don't  require  much 
sleep  at  my  time  of  life.  And,  Ar- 
thur, when  my  dear  child  sees  me, 
she  will  know  that  all  is  well— all 
is  well,"  repeated  the  widow,  with 
trembling  lips.  '*  I  must  go-  to 
Susan,  doctor;  think  if  she  should 
wake !" 

"But  she  must  not  wake,"  said 
Dr.  Rider,  "and  if  you  slay  quietly 
here  she  will  not  wake,  for  my 
wife  vrill  keep  everything  still. 
You  will  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  for  her  when  she  ii  awake 
and  conscious.  Now  you  must 
rest" 

"  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  do  for 
her  ?  Dr.  Rider  means  she  will  want 
nursing,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
"after  such  an  illness;  but  she  might 
miss  me  even  in  her  sleep,  or  she 
might '' 

"Mother,  you  must  rest  for 
Susan's  sake;  if  you  make  yourself 
ill,  who  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
her?"  said .  Vincent,  who  felt  her 
hand  tremble  in  his,  and  saw  with 
how  much  difiiculty  she  sustained  the 
nervous  shivering  of  her  frame.  She 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  those 
anxious  eyes  which  strove  to  read  his 
without  being  able  to  comprehend  all 
the  meanings  there.  Then  the  widow 
turned  with  a  feminine  artifice  to  Dr. 
Rider. 

"Doctor,  if  you  will  bring  me 
word  that  my  child  is  still  asleep— if 
you  will  tell  me  exactly  what  you 
think,  and  that  she  is  going  on  well," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent;  "you  are  always 
so  kind.  Oh,  Arthur,  my  dear  boy," 
cried  the  widow,  taking  his  hand  and 
caressing  it  between  her  own,  "  now 
that  he  is  gone,  tell  me.  Is  it  quite 
true? — is  all  well  again?  but  yon 
must  never -bring  in  Susan's  name. 
Nobody  must  have  it  in  their  power 
to  say  a  word  about  your  sister, 
Arthur  dear.  And,  oh,  I  hope  you 
have  been  prudent  and  not  said  any- 
thing among  your  people.  Ilushl 
he  will  be  coming  back ;  is  it  quite 
true,  Arthur?  Tell  me  that  my 
dear  child  has  come  safe  out  of  it 
all,  and  nothing  has  happened.  Tell 
me !    Oh,  speak  to  me,  Arthur,  dear  I" 
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"It  is  quite  true,"  said  Vincent, 
meeting  bis  mother's  eyes  with  a 
straDge  blending  of  pity  and  thank- 
fulness. He  did  not  say  enough  to 
satisfy  lier.  She  drew  him  closer, 
looking  wistfully  into  his  face. 
The  winter  afternoon  was  darken- 
ing, the  room  was  cold,  the  atmos- 
phere dreary.  The  widow  held  hw 
son  close,  and  fixed  upon  him  her 
anxious  inquiring  eyes.  "  It  is 
quite  true,  Arthur!  There  is  no- 
thing behind  that  you  are  hiding 
from  me?"  she  said,  with  her  lips 
fdraost  touching  his  cheek,  and  her 
wistful  eyes  searching  his  meaning. 
"  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  don't  hide  any- 
thing from  me.  I  am  able  to  bear  it, 
Arthur.  Whatever  it  is,  I  ought  to 
know." 

"What  I  have  told  yon  is  the 
simple  truth,  mother,"  said  Vin- 
cent, not  without  a  pang.  ^*He 
has  made  a  declaration  before  the 
magistrates " 

Mrs.  Vincent  started  so  much  that 
the  bed  on  which  she  sat  shook. 
"  Before  the  magistrates  1'*  she 
said,  with  a  faint  cry.  Then  after 
a  pause — "  But,  thank  God,  it  is 
not  here,  Arthur,  nor  at  Lonsdale, 
nor  anywhere  where  we  are  known. 
And  he  said  that — that — ^he  had 
never  harmed  my  child  ?  Oh,  Ar- 
thur, Arthur — your  sister  1  —  that 
she  should  ever  be  spoken  of  sol 
And  he  was  not  killed  ?  I  do  not 
understand  it,  my  dear.  I  can- 
not see  all  the  rights  of  it ; 
but  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have 
you  to  myself  for  a  moment, 
and  to  feel  as  if  perhaps  things 
might  come  right  again.  Hushl  I 
think  the  doctor  must  be  coming. 
Speak  very  low.  My  dear  boy,  you 
don^t  mean  it,  but  you  are  impru- 
dent; and,  oh,  Arthur,  with  a 
troublesome  flock  like  yours  you 
must  not  commit  yourself  I  You 
must  not  let  your  sister's  name  be 
talked  of  among  the  people.  Hush, 
hush,  I  hear  the  doctor  at  the 
door." 

And  the  widow  put  her  son 
away  from  her,  and  leant  her  head 
upon  her  hands  instead  of  on  his 
shoulder.     She  would   not  even  let 


the  doctor  suppose  that  she  had 
seized  that  moment  to  inquire  fur- 
ther, or  that  she  was  anvthing  but 
sure  and  confident  that  all  was  going 
.well. 

"She  is  in  the  most  beantifol 
sleep,"  said  the  enthusiastic  doo- 
tor,  "and  Nettie  is  by  her.  Now, 
Mrs.  Vincent,  here  is  something  you 
must  take ;  and  when  you  wake 
up  again  I  will  take  you  to  yoor 
daughter,  and  I  have  very  little 
doubt  yon  will  find  her  on  the 
fair  way  for  recovery— recovery  in 
every  sense,"  added  Dr.  Rider,  in- 
cautiously; "  twice'  saved— and  I 
hope  you  will  have  no  more  of  such 
nneasiness  as  you  have  sofFered  on  her 
behalf." 

"Indeed,  I  have  had  very  little 
uneasiness  with  my  children,"  said 
Mrs.. Vincent,  drawing  up  her  little 
figure  on  the  bed.  "Susan  never 
had  a  severe  illness  before.  When 
she  came  here  first  she  was  sufiering 
from  a— a  bad  fright,  doctor,  I 
told  you  so  at  the  time ;  and  I  was 
80  weak  and  so  alarmed,  Arthur 
dear,  that  I  fear  Dr.  Rider  has  mis- 
understood me.  When  one  is  not 
much  used  to  illness,'*  said  the  mo- 
ther, with  her  pathetic  Jesuitry, 
"one  thinks  there  never  was  any- 
thing so  bad  as  one's  own  case,  and  I 
was  foolish  and  npset.  Yes,  I  will 
take  it,  doctor.  Now  that  I  am 
easy  in  my  mind,  I  will  take 
anything  you  please;  and  you  will 
let  me  know  if  she  wakes,  or  if  6be 
stirs.  Whatever  happens,  yoa  will 
let  me  know  that  moment?  Ar- 
thur, yon  wiU  see  that  they  let  me 
know?" 

The  doctor  promised,  anxiously 
putting  the  draught  into  her  bauds: 
he  would  have  promised  any  im- 
possible thing  at  the  moment,  so 
eager  was  he  to  get  her  persuaded  to 
rest 

"  I  have  not  talked  so  much  for— I 
wonder  how  long  it  is?"  said  the 
widow,  with  a  faint  smile.  "Ob, 
Arthur  dear,  I  feel  as  if  somehow  a 
mill-stone  had  been  on  my  heart,  and 
God  had  taken  it  off.  Doctor,  it  is 
— ^it  is — all  your  doing,  under  Pro- 
vidence,"   said    the    little  woman. 
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looking  full  in  his  face.  Perhaps 
9he  believed  it — at  lea^  she  meant 
him  to  believe  so.  She  swallowed 
the  draught  be  gave  her  with  that 
smile  Dpon  her  face,  and  laid  down 
her  throbbing  head  in  the  quiet* 
ness  and  darkness.  "  Gk)  with  the 
doctor,  Arthur  dear,^*  she  said,  de- 
Djing  the  yearning  in  her  heart  to 
question  her  son  farther,  lest  Dr. 
Rider  might  perhaps  suppose  all 
was  not  so  well  as  she  said  ;  ^^  and, 
0  be  sure  to  tell  me  the  very 
moment  that  Susan  wakes  1"  She 
watched  them  gliding  noiselessly 
oat  of  the  room,  two  dark  figures, 
in  the  darkness.  She  lay  down 
alone,  throbbing  all  over  with  thrills 
of  pain,  which  were  half  pleasure. 
She  began  to  be  conscious  again  of 
her  own  body  and  life ;  and  the  wist- 
ful curiosity  that  possessed  her  was 
not  strong  enough  to  neutralise  the 
positive  unmistakable  joy.  Susan 
was  recoTering.  Susan  was  innocent. 
What  trouble  could  there  be  heavy 
enough  to  take  away  the  comfort  out 
of  words  like  these  I 

"Now  she  will  sleep.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, I  congratulate  you  on  having 
such  pure  blood  in  your  veins ;  not 
robust,  you  know,  but  far  better — 
such  sweet,  perfect  health  as  one 
rarely  meets  with  nowadays,"  said 
the  doctor,  nnder  bis  breath,  with 
professional  enthusiasm ;  "all  the 
better  for  your  sister  that  she  came 
of  such  a  stock.  My  wife,  now,  is 
another  example— not  robust,  as  I 
say — ^natures  delicately  organised, 
but  in  such  exquisite  adjustment, 
and  with  such  elasticity  1  Mrs. 
Vincent  will  go  to  sleep  like  a 
baby,  and  wake  able  for — anything 
that  God  may  please  to  send  her," 
said  Dr.  Rider,  with  reverence. 
"  They  will  both  sleep  till  to-morrow 
if  all  goes  well.  Hush  I— Well,  I 
may  be  absurd,  for  neither  of  them 
could  hear  us  here ;  but  still  it  is  best 
to  err  on  the  safe  side." 

V  But  Susan — ^you  are  not  deceiv- 
ing us — Susan  is '*  said  Vincent, 

with  sudden  alarm. 

"  She  is  asleep,"  said  Dr.  Rider ; 
"  and,  if  I  can,  I  will  remain  till  she 
wakes ;  it  is  life  or  death." 


They  parted  thus— the  doctor  to 
.the  little  room  below  stairs,  where 
Vincent's  dinner  awaited  him,  and 
the  young  minister  himself  to  his 
own  room,  where  he  went  into  the 
darkness  with  a  kind  of  bewildered 
uncertainty  and  incomprehension 
of  the  events  about  him.  To  think 
that  this  day,  with  all  its  strange 
encounters  and  unexpected  inci- 
dents, was  Sunday,  as  he  suddenly 
remembered  it  to  be — that  this 
morning  he  had  preached,  and 
this  evening  had  to  preach  again, 
completed  in  Vincents  mind  the 
utter  chaos  and  disturbance  of  ordi- 
nary life.  It  struck  him  dumb  to 
remember  that  by-and-by  he  must 
again  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  go 
through  all  his  duties.  Was  he  an 
impostor,  doing  all  this  mechani- 
cally? He  debated  the  question 
dully  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  sat 
too  much  bewildered  to  do  any- 
thing else  in  the  dark  in  his  bed- 
chamber, pondering  with  a  certain 
confused  gravity  and  consolation 
over  all  that  had  happened.  But 
faculties,  which  are  confused  by 
sudden  comfort  and  relief,  are  very 
different  from  faculties  obscured 
and  confounded  by  suffering.  He 
sat  vaguely  in  the  dark,  wondering 
over  his  strange  position.  This 
morning,  even  in  the  height  of  his 
despair,  he  had  at  least  some  idea 
what  he  was  going  to  do  in  that 
pulpit  of  Salem.  It  was  a  sacrifice 
— a  martyrdom  to  accomplish — a 
wild  outcry  and  complaint  to  pour 
forth  to  the  world.  This'  evening 
he  sat  wasting  the  precious  mo- 
ments in  the  soft  darkness,  without 
knowing  a  word  of  what  ne  was  to 
say — without  being  able  to  realise 
the  fact,  that  by-and*by  he  should 
have  to  go  out  through  the  sharp 
air  echoing  with%  church-bells — ^to 
see  once  more  all  those  watchful 
faces  turned  upon  him^  and  to 
communicate  such  instruction  as 
was  in  him  to  his  flock.  A  sense 
of  exhaustion  and  satisfaction  was 
in  Vincent's  heart  He  sat  listless 
in  a  vagne  comfort  and  weariness, 
his  head  throbbing  with  the  fumes 
of    his    past    excitement,   yet   not 
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aching*  It  wa9  only  now  that  he 
realised  the  rolling  off  from  his 
head  of  this  dark  clond  of  horror 
and  shame.  Sasan  was  recover- 
ing^—Susan  was  innocent.  He  he- 
came  aware  of  the  facts  ranch  in 
tiie  same  way  as  his  mother  he- 
came  aware  of  them  ere  she 
dropped  to  sleep  in  the  hleased 
darkness  of  tlie  adjoining  room. 
Confused  as  he  was^  with  his  hrain 
still  full  of  the  pulsations  of  the 
past,  be  was  so  far  conscions  of 
what  had  happened.  He  sat  in  bis 
reverie,  regardless  of  the  time,  and 
everything  else  that  he  ought  to 
have  attended  to.  The  little  maid 
came  and  knocked  at  his  door  to 
say  his  dinner  had  been  waiting  for 
an  honr,  and  he  answered,  ^*Tes; 
he  was  coming,"  hut  sat  still  in  the 
darkness.  Then  the  landlady  her- 
self, compunctious,  beginning  to 
feel  the  thrills  of  returning  comfort 
which  had  entered  her  honse,  came 
tapping  softly  to  say  it  was  near 
six,  and  wouldnH  Mr.  Vincent  take 
•omething  before  it  was  time  for 
chapel  ?  Mr.  Vincent  said  *'  Yes  " 
again,  hut  did  not  move ;  and  it 
was  only  when  he  heard  the  chnroh- 
bells  tingling  into  the  night  air  that 
he  got  up  at  last,  and,  stealing 
first  to  tbe  door  of  Susan's  room, 
where  he  ascertained  that  she  still 
slept,  and  then  to  his  mother's  where 
he  could  hear  her  soft  regular  breath- 
ing in  the  darknefs,  he  went  away 
in  an  indescribably  exalted  condi- 
tion of  mind  to  Salem  and  his 
duty.  There  is  a  kind  of  weakness 
incident  to  excitement  of  mind  and 
neglect  of  body,  which  is  akin  to 
the  ecstatic  state  in  which  men 
dream  dreams  and  see  visions.  Vin* 
cent  was  In  that  condition  to«night» 
He  was  not  careful  what  anybody 
would  say  or  think ;  he  no  longer 
pictured  to  himself  the  nptorned 
faces  in  Salem,  all  conscious  of  the 
tragedy  which  was  connected  with 
his  name.  The  sense  of  delivtf- 
ance  in  liis  heart  emancipated  him, 
and  gave  a  contrary  impulse  to  his 
thoughts.  In  tbe  weakness  of  an 
excited  and  exhausted  frame,  a 
certain  gleam  of   tha  ine&ble  and 


miracalons  came  over  the  yoong 
man.  He  was  again  in  the  world 
where  Ood  stoops  down  to  change 
with  one  tonch  of  his  finger  the 
whole  current  of  man's  life— the 
world  of  childhood,  of  genius,  of 
faiUi  ;  that  other  world,  dark 
sphere  of  necessity  and  fate,  where 
nothing  could  stay  the  develop- 
ment into  dread  immortality  of  the 
obstinate  human  intelligence,  and 
where  dreary  echoes  of  speculation 
still  questioned  whether  any  change 
were  possible  in  heart  and  spirit, 
or  if  saving  sonls  were  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,  floated  away  far  off  over 
his  head,  a  dark  fiction  of  despair. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  back 
to  the  pulpit  where,  in  the  morning, 
he  had  thrilled  his  audience  with 
all  those  wild  complications  of 
thought  which  end  in  nothing. 
Salem  was  again  crowded — not  a 
corner  of  the  chapel  remained  un- 
filled ;  and  again  many  of  the  more 
zealous  members  were  driven  out 
of  their  seats  by  the  influx  of  tbe 
crowd.  Vincent,  who  had  no  ser- 
mon to  preach,  and  nothing  except 
the  fulness  that  was  in  his  heart 
to  say,  took  up  again  his  subject  of 
the  morning.  He  told  his  audience 
with  the  unpremeditated  skill  of  a 
natural  orator,  that  while  Reason 
considered  all  the  desperate  chances, 
and  concluded  that  wonderful  work 
impossible,  God,  with  the  lifting 
of  His  oonntenaoce,  with  the  touch 
of  His  power,  made  the  darkness 
light  before  Qim,  and  changed  the 
very  earth  and  heavens  around 
the  wondering  soul.  Lifted  out  of 
tbe  region  of  reasonableness  him* 
self,  he  explained  to  his  astonished 
audience  how  Reason  halts  in  her 
conclusions,  how  nnracle  and  won» 
der  are  alt  of  occurrences  the  most 
natural,  and  how,  between  God 
and  man,  there  are  no  boundaries 
of  possibilitv.  It  was  a  strung 
sermon,  without  any  text  or  divi- 
sions, irregular  in  its  form,  some- 
times brdicen  in  its  utterance;  bat 
the  man  who  spoke  was  in  a 
**  rapture  "  — a  state  of  fasting  and 
eostacy.  He  saw  indistinctly  that 
there    were  gUalening  eyes  ja  the 
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crovd,  and  felt  what  was  somewhat 
an  nnusaal  consotonsness — that  his 
heart  had  made  commnnications  to 
other  hearts  in  his  andience  almo^ 
withoot  his  knowing  it;  bat  he 
did  not  observe  that  nobody  came 
to  the  restry  to  congratulate  him, 
that  To2er  looked  disturbed,  and 
tliat  the  deacons  averted  their  be- 
nign countenances,  ^hen  he  had 
done  his  work,  he  went  home  with- 
oot waiting  to  talk  to  anybody— 
without,  indeed,  thinking  any  more 
of  Salem— through  the  crowd,  in  the 
darkness,  passing  gronp  after  group 
in  earnest  discussion  of  the  minis- 
ter. He  went  back  still  In  that  ex- 
alted condition  of  mind,  unaware 
that  he  passed  Mrs.  Tozer  and 
Phoebe,  who  were  much  disposed  to 
join  him — and  was  in  his  own  house 
sooner  than  most  of  his  congre- 
gation. AH  within  was  quiet,  lost 
in  the  most  gratefol  and  profound 
stillness.  Sleep  ^peemed  to  brood 
over  the  dellvereil  house.    Yiocent 


spoke  to  the  doctor,  who  still  wait- 
ed, and  whose  hopes  were  rising 
higher  and  higher,  and  then  ato 
something,  and  ?aid  his  prayers,  and 
went  to  rest  like  a  child.  The  fa- 
mily, so  worn  out  with  labour,  and 
trial,  and  sorrow,  slept  profoundly 
under  the  quiet  stars.  Those  hard 
heavens,  from  which  an  indifferent 
God  saw  the  Innocents  murdered 
and  made  no  sign,  had  melted  into 
the  sweet  natural  firmament,  above 
Which  the  great  Father  watches 
unwearied.  The  sudden  change 
was  more  than  mere  deliverance 
to  the  young  Nonconformist  He 
slept  and  took  rest  in  the  sweet 
surprise  and  thankfulness  of  his 
soul.  His  life  and  heart,  still 
young  and  incapable  of  despair, 
had  got  back  out  of  hard  anguishes 
and  miseries  which  no  one  could 
soften,  to  the  sweet  miraculous 
world  in  which  circumstances  are 
alwaj's  changing,  and  God  inter- 
feres for  evef. 


CHAFTfB  X2Z. 


When  Vincent  awoke  next  morn- 
ing, his  mother  was  standing  by  his 
bedside.  Her  eyes  were  dewy  and 
moist,  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  was 
on  her  sweet  old  cheek,  and  her 
steps  tottered  a  little  as  she  came 
up  to  his  bed  and  stooped  to  kiss 
him.  **0h,  Arthur,  my  dear  boy, 
she  knows  me  I*  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
putting  up  her  hand  to  her  eyes. 
**I  must  not  be  away  from  her  a 
moment,  but  I  could  not  resist 
coming  to  tell  yon.  She  knows  me, 
dear.  Make  baste  and  dress,  and 
come  and  see  your  sister,  Arthur; 
and  I  will  give  orders  about  your 
breakfast  as  I  go  back.  My  dear,  I 
know  you  have  been  anxious,*'  said 
the  widow,  putting  back  his  hair 
fondly  with  the  soft  little  hand 
which  still  trembled;  "though  men 
have  not  the  way  of  showing  it,  I 
know  you  have  been  very  anxious. 
You  looked  qnite  pale  and  thin  as 

Jrou  slept.  But  I  must  speak  to  the 
andlady  now  and  see  about  your 
food.      Gome   to   Susan's   room   as 


soon  as  you  are  dressed,  and  I  will 
order  your  breakfast,  my  dear  boy," 
said  his  mother,  going  softly  out 
again,  with  her  tender  little  figure 
all  beautified,  and  trembling  with 
joy,  Mrs.  Vincent  met  the  land  lad  v 
near  the  door,  and  stopped  to  speak 
to  her.  "My  daughter  is  a  great 
deal  better,"  said  the  minister's 
mother.  "I  have  been  so  anxious, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  thank 
you  as  I  ought  to  have  done  for 
vour  kindness  and  attention.  We 
have  been  as  quiet  as  if  we  had  been 
at  home.  We  will  all  remember 
your  attention,  though  I  have  never 
been  able  to  thank  you  before ;  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  very  gratifying  to  my 
son  to  think  it  is  one  of  his  own 
flock  who  has  taken  so  much  patus 
for  us.  Mr.  Vincent  has  been  very 
anxious  about  his  sister,"  continued 
tbe  widow  ;  "  I  fear  he  has  not 
been  taking  his  food,  nor  keeping 
his  regular  time  for  meals.  You 
would  oblige  me  very  much  if  you 
would  try  to  have  something  nice 
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for  his  breakfast.  We  .  were  all 
much  shaken  yesterday,  being  ro 
anxious; — some  new-laid  eggs  per- 
haps— though  I  know  they  are  scarce 
in  a  town  at  this  time  of  tie  year — or 
anything  you  can  think  of  that  will 
tempt  him  to  eat.  I  would  not  say 
so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  smil- 
ing upon  the  astonished  landlady, 
and  leaning  to  support  her  own 
weakness  on  the  rail  of  the  passage 
upon  which  the  staircase  opened, 
"but  that  I  know  your  kind  inter- 
est in  your  minister.  I  am  sure 
you  will  take  all  the  pains  you  can 
to  get  him  to  attend  to  his  precious 
health.  Thank  you.  I  am  very 
much  obliged." 

With  this  the  little  women  passed 
on,  feeling  indeed  too  weak  to  stand 
longer;  and  leaving  the  landlady, 
who  had  intended  to  mingle  some 
statement  of  her  own  grievances 
with  her  congratulations,  with  the 
plea  quietly  taken  out  of  her  hands, 
and  tlie  entire  matter  disposed  of. 
Mrs.  Vincent  was  moving  back  again 
to  the  sick-room  when  the  door 
opened  down  stairs,  and  some  one 
asked  for  Mr.  Vincent^  and  came  up 
hurriedly.  The  minister's  mother 
recognised  Tozer's  voice,  and  made 
a  pause.  She  was  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  make  sure  that  all 
was  well  in  the  flock.  She  leant 
over  the  railing  to  shake  hands  with 
the  butterman,  moved  to  a  little 
effusion  of  thankfulness  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  state  of  anxiety  she  was 
in  when  she  saw  him  last. 

"  My  son  is  not  up  yet,"  she  said, 
"We  were  very  anxious  yesterday. 
It  was  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  and 
everything  depended  upon  it.  I 
daresay  you  would  see  how  anxious 
Mr.  Vincent  was ;  but  thank  heaven 
now  all  is  going  on  well." 

"You  see,  ma'am,"  said  Tozer, 
"it  must  have  all  been  on  the 
nerves,  and  to  be  sure  there  ain't 
nothing  more  likely  to  be  service- 
able than  good  news.  It's  in  the 
paper  this  morning.  As  soon  as  I 
see  it,  I  said  to  my  missis,  *Thi3 
is  why  the  minister  was  so  pecooliar 
yesterday.'  I  divined  it  in  a  mo- 
ment, ma'am;  'though  it  wasn't  to 


say  prudent,  Mrs.  Vincent^  and  not 
as  you  would  have  advised  no  more 
nor  myself,  to  fly  off  like  that  out  of 
chapel,  without  as  mucli  as  shaking 
hands  with  one  o'  the  deacons.  But 
I  make  allowances,  I  do ;  and  wbeu 
I  see  it  in  the  paper,  I  said  to  my 
missis,  'It*8  all  along  o'  this  Mr. 
Vincent  was  so  queer.'  I  don't 
doubt  as  it'll  be  quite  looked  over, 
and  thought  no  more  of,  when  \i\ 
known  what's  the  news. 

**  What  news?"  said  Mrs.  Vincent^ 
faintly,  holding  fast  by  the  railing. 
*'You  mean  the  news  of  my  dear 
child's  recovery,"  she  added,  after 
a  breathless  pause.  "Have  they 
put  it  in  the  papers?  I  am  sure  it 
is  very  good,  but  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  before.  She  has  been 
very  ill,  to  be  sure — but  most  people 
are  very  ill  once  in  their  lives,"  said 
the  widow,  gasping  a  little  for  breath, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  tlie  paper 
which  Tozer  held*  in  his  hand. 

"Poor  soul  I"  said  the  deacon, 
compassionately,  "  it  ain't  no  wonder, 
considering  all  things.  Phoebe 
would  have  oome  the  very  firat  day 
to  say,  Could  she  be  of  any  use? 
but  her  mother  wasn't  agreeable. 
Women  has  their  own  ways  of  man- 
aging ;  but  they'll  both  come  to-day 
now  all's  cleared  up,  if  you'll  excuse 
me.  And  now,  ma'am,  I'll  go  on 
to  the  minister  and  see  if  there's 
anything  he'd  like  me  to  do,  for 
Pigeon  and  the  rest  was  put  out, 
there's  no  denying  of  it;  but  if 
things  is  set  straight  directly,  what 
with  this  news,  and  what  with  them 
sermons  yesterday,  I  don't  think  as 
it'll  do  no  harm.  I  said  to  him,  as 
this  Sunday  was  half  the  baiUe," 
said  the  worthy  butterman,  reflect- 
ively; "and  he  did  his  best  —  I 
wouldn't  Bay  as  he  didn't  do  his 
best;  and  I'm  not  the  man  as  will 
forsake  my  pastor  when  he's  in 
trouble.  Uood  morning,  ma'am; 
and  my  best  respects  to  miss,  and 
I  hope  she'll  soon  be  well  again. 
There  ain't  no  man  as  could  rejoice 
more  nor  me  at  this  news." 

Tozer  went  on  to  Vincent's  room, 
at  the  door  of  which  the  minister 
had  appeared  fiummoning  him  with 
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some  impatience  and  anxiety — 
"News?  what  news?'*  said  Mrs. 
Vincent  faintly  to  herself,  as  she 
bdd  by  the  rail  and  felt  the  light 
forsaking  her  eyes  in  a  new  mist  of 
sodden  dread.  8he  caught  the 
look  of  the  landlady  at  that  mo- 
ment, a  look  of  half  pity,  curiosity, 
and  knowledge,  which  startled  her 
back  to  her  defences.  With  sudden 
finnness  she  gathered  herself  to- 
getlter,  and  went  on  to  the  sick-room, 
leaving  behind  her,  as  she  closed 
the  door,  the  whole  troubled  world, 
which  seemed  to  know  better  about 
her  most  intimate  afibirs  than  she 
did;  and  those  newspapers,  which 
Bomehow  mentioned  Susan's  name, 
that  sweet  maiden  name  which  it 
was  desecration  to  see  so  much  as 
named  in  print.  Bather  the  widow 
carried  that  nneasy  world  in  with 
her  to  the  sick-room  which  she  had 
left  a  few  minutes  before  in  all  the 
effusion  of  unhoped-for  joy.  Every- 
thiog  still  was  not  well  thou^ 
Sosan  was  getting  better.  She  sat 
down  by  the  bedside  where  Susan 
lay  languid  and  pale,  showing  the 
change  in  her  by  little  more  than 
quietness  and  a  faint  recogoition 
of  her  mother,  and  in  her  troubled 
heart  began  to  look  the  new  state 
of  affairs  in  the  face,  and  to  make 
up  her  mind  that  more  of  the 
causes  of  Susan's  illness  than  she 
had  supposed  known,  must  have 
become  public.  And  then  Arthur 
and  his  flock,  that  flock  which  he 
evidently  had  somehow  affit>nted 
on  the  previous  day.  Mrs.  Vincent 
pondered  with  all  the  natural  dis- 
trust of  a  woman  over  Arthur^s  im- 
prudence. She  almost  chafed  at 
her  neoessary  confinement  by  her 
daughter's  bedside;  if  she  herself, 
who  had  been  a  minister's  wife  fur 
thirty  years  and  *knew  the  ways  of 
a  congr^ation,  and  how  it  must  be 
maua^,  could  only  get  into  the 
field  to  bring  her  son  out  of  the 
difficult  passages  which  she  bad 
no  £dth  in  his  own  power  to  steer 
through  I  Bo  the  poor  mother  ex- 
perienced bow,  when  absorbing 
grief  is  remoYeid,  a  host  of  com- 
plicated anxieties  hasten  in  to  fill 
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up  its  place.  ^  She  was  no  longer 
bowed  down  under  an  overwhelm- 
ing dread,  but  she  was  consumed 
by  restless  desires  to  be  doing — 
cravings  to  know  all — ^fears  for 
what  might  at  the  moment  be  hap- 
pening out  of  her  range  and  influ- 
ence. What  might  Arthur,  always 
incautious,  be  confiding  to  Tozer 
even  now — perhaps  telling  him 
those  ''private  affairs"  which 
the  widow  would  have  defended 
against  exposure  with  her  very  life 
— perhaps  chafing  at  S  ilem  and  re- 
jecting that  yoke  which,  being  a 
minister,  he  must  bear.  It  was  all 
Mrs,  Vincent  could  do  to  keep  her- 
self still  on  her  chair,  and  to  main- 
tain that  quietness  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  Susan.  If  only  she 
could  have  been  there  to  soften  his 
impatience  and  make  the  best  of 
his  unnecessary  confidences!  Many 
a  time  before  this,  the  widow  had 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  that 
female  tribulation — ^to  be  shut  up 
apart,  and  leave  the  great  events 
outside  to  be  transacted  by  these 
incautious  masculine  hands,  in 
which,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
a  woman  seldom  has  perfect  confi- 
dence when  her  own  supervising 
influence  is  withdrawn.  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent feh  instinctively  that  Arthur 
would  commit  himself  as  she  sat 
resigned  but  troubled  by  Susan's 
bed. 

Tozer  went  directly  to  the  door 
of  Vincent's  room,  where  the  mini- 
ster, only  half-dressed,  but  much 
alarmed  to  see  the  colloquy  which 
was  going  on  between  his  mother 
and  the  butterman,  was  waiting 
for  him.  The  deacon  squeezed  the 
young  man's  hand  with  a  hearty 
pressure.  His  aspect  was  so  father- 
ly and  confidential,  that  it  brought 
back  to  the  mind  of  the  young  Non- 
conformist a  certain  rueful  half- 
comic  recollection  of  the  suppers  in 
the  back  parlour,  and  all  the  old 
troubles  of  the  pastor  of  Salem,, 
which  heavier  shadows  had  driven 
out  of  his  mind.  Tozer  held  up 
triumphantly  the  paper  m  his 
hand. 

''TouVe   seen   it,  sir?"  said  tha 
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batterman;  *^  first  thiog  I  did  this 
morning  was  to  look  up  whether 
there  wasn't  nothing  aboat  it  in 
the  latest  intelligence;  for  the 
^Gazette'  has  been  very  particular, 
knowing,  at  Oarlingford,  folks 
would  be  interested — and  here  it  is 
sure  enough,  Mr.  Vincent;  and  we 
Tiigh  gili^e  tliree  cheers,  me  and  the 
lads  in  the  sliop.** 

To  this  Vincent  listened  mhh  a 
darkening  brow  and  an  impatience 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
coal.  Lie  took  the  paper  with  again 
t:.at  quick  sense  of  the  intolerable 
which  prompted  him  to  tear  the 
innocent  broadbheet  in  pieces  and 
tread  it  under  foot.  The  *  Gazette' 
contained,  with  a  heading  in  large 
characters,  the  following  para- 
graphs : — 

"Tub  Dotxb  Tkaokdt. 

"Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  tiie  uu fortunate  jouDg  lady,  closely 
counseled  with  a  reverend  gentleman 
\sen-knuwD  in  Carlingford,  whose  name 
has  been  so  uuhappily  mixed  up  in 
this  U)y8teiiou8  affair,  is  likely  to  be 
tully  exonerated  from  the  charge  rashly 
brought  ngttitist  her.  In  the  deposition 
of  ihe  wuu tided  man,  which  was  taken 
late  oil  t:>aturday  night,  by  Mr.  Everett^ 
the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Dover,  he 
distinctly  declares  that  Miss  Vincent 
was  not  ihe  party  who  fired  the  pistol, 
uor  in  any  way  counected  with  it — that 
she  had  accompanied  his  daughter  mere- 
ly as  companion  on  a  hasty  journey,  and 
that,  in  short,  instead  of  the  romantic 
connection  supposed  to  subsist  between 
the  parties,  witli  all  the  passions  of  love 
and  revenge  naturally  involved,  the  ties 
.between  them  were  of  the  simplest  and 
most  temporary  character.  We  are 
grieved  to  add,  that  the  fright  and 
herror  of  her  awibl  position  had  over- 
powered Miss  Vincent  immediately  on 
her  .arrival  here,  and  brought  on  a  brain- 
fever,  which,  of  course,  made  the  un- 
fortunate young  lady,  who  is  understood 
to  possess  great  personal  attractions, 
quite  unable  to  explain  the  suspicious 
circumstances  l^urrounding  her.  We 
have  now  only  to  congratulate  her  re- 
spectable family  on  her  exoneration  from 
a  very  shocking  charge,  and  hope  her 
innocence  will  soon  be  confirmed  by  full 
legal  aeuuittal.  Our  readers  will  find 
Colonel  Mildniay's  deposition  on  another 
page.  It  will  be  perceived  that  he 
obstinately  refuses  to  indicate  who  was 
the  real  perpetrator  of  the  deed.    Sus- 


picion has  been  directed  to  his  groom, 
who  accompanied  him,  in  whom,  how- 
ever, the  wounded  man  seems  to  repose 
perfect  confidence.  He  is  still  in  a  very 
precarious  state,  and  great  doubts  are 
entertained  of  his  ultimate  recovery." 

"  There,  Mr.  Vincent,  that's  grati- 
fying— ^that  is,^'  said  Tozer,  as  Vm- 
cent  laid  dow^n  the  paper;  ^'snd  I 
oome  over  directly  I  see  it  to  let 
you  know,  ffe's  not  gone  yet?" 
added  the  buttermao,  inqniringly, 
pointing  his  thumb  over  his  sboal- 
der  in  the  direction  of  the  room 
where  Daly  still  held  po^essioa. 
**Nor  won't  go,  neither,  till  it's 
settled  somehow.  She's  cleared, 
but  she  ^n*t  out  o'  the  hands  of 
the  law.  I've  had  some  experience 
in  them  sort  of  affairs*;  and  what 
I  come  to  advise  special,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, was  that  you  and  me  shookl 
go  off  to  Mr.  Brown  in  the  High 
Street,  or  to  Mr.  Beke  ss  is  out 
magistrate  here,  and  put  in  bsi). 
They'll  take  bail  for  her  appear- 
ance, now;  and  us  as  is  two  re- 
sponsible parties  they  can't  go 
again'  taking  you  and  me;  and 
we'll  have  the  police  out  o'  the 
house  and  all  things  square,"  said 
the  worthy  deacon,  **  afore  Mrs. 
Vincent  gets  movin'  about  again, 
or  the  young  lady  knows  whafs 
agoing  on;  that's  what  Id  do 
without  delay,  Mr.  Vincent,  if  I 
was  you," 

Vincent  grasped  the  exultant 
butterman's  hand  in  an*  overflow 
of  gratitude  and  compunction.  ^I 
shall  never  forget  your  kindness,'' 
he  said,  with  a  little  tremor  in  his 
voice.  "Yon  have  been  a  tme 
friend.  Thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  Let  us  go  &i 
ODce,  and  do  what  yon  say." 

**  I  nevtr  was  the  man  to  forsake 
my  pastor  in  trouble—not  to  say  a 
young  man  like  you  as  is  a  credit 
to  the  connection,  and  the  be^t 
preacher  I  may  say  as  I  ever  have 
heard  in  Salem,''  said  Tozer,  with 
effusion,  retnming  the  grasp;  **bQt 
we  aint  agoing  a  step  till  youVe 
bad  your  breakfast.  Your  good 
mother,  Mrs.  Vincent,  as  is  a  real 
lady,  sir,  and  would  never  advise 
you  different  from  what  I  would 
myself,  being   for   your   own  inte- 
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resis^  woald  haye  little  opinion  of 
me  if  I  took  yoa  out  on  a  Monday 
moral n'  after  yonr  labours  without 
80  much  as  a  bit  o^  breakfast  to 
sustain  you.  I'll  Bit  by  you  while 
jouVe  a  eating  of  yonr  bacon. 
There's  a  deal  to  consider  of  .con- 
cerning Salem  as  I  coiildn't  well 
bring  before  you  as  long  as  you 
wer^^ln  suoh  trouble.  Them  were 
uDconimon  sermons,  sir,  yesterday; 
I  don't  know  as  I  ever  heard  any- 
thing as  was  just  to  be  compared 
with  the  inoruin^  discourse,  and 
most  of  the  flock  was  of  ray 
opinion ;  but  what  is  the  good  of 
standing  up  for  the  pastor — I  ask 
yoa  candid,  Mr.  Vincent — when 
bt»'ll  not  take  no  pains  to  keep 
things  sqnare  ?  I'm  speaking 
plain,  for  you  can't  mistake  me 
as  it*s  anything  but  your  own  in- 
terests I  am  a-thinking  of.  We 
w:k>  all  marching  in,  deacons  and 
cummlttee  and  all,  to  say  as  we 
was  grateful  to  you  for  your  in- 
structions, and  wishing  you  well 
out  of  -your  trouble — and  I  was  in 
great  hopes  as  matters  might  have 
been  made  up — when  behold,  what 
we  finds  was  the  vestry  empty  and 
the  pastor  gone!  Now,  I  ain't 
a- finding  fault.  Them  news  would 
explain  anything;  but  I  don't  deny 
as  Pigeon  and  the  rest  was  pnt 
out;  and  if  you'll  be  guided  by 
me,  Mr.  Vincent,  when  you've  done 
our  business  as  is  most  important 
of  all,  you'll  go  and  make  some 
visits,  sir,  and  make  yourself  agree- 
able, if  yon'll  excuse  me.  It  ain't 
with  no  selfieh  thoughts  as  1  speak,'' 
said  Tozer,  energetically;  "it's  not 
like  asking  of  you  to  come  a-visit- 
io^  to  me,  nor  setting  myself  for- 
ward as  the  minister's  great  friend 
— though  we  tC€Ls  remarking  as  the 
pastor  was  unknown  in  onr  house 
this  fortnight  and  more — but  it's 
for  peace  and  union,  Mr.  Vincent-, 
and  the  good  of  the  fluck,  sir,  and 
to  keep— as  your  good  mother  well 
knows  ain't  easy  in  a  congregation — 
all  things  straight." ' 

When  this  little  p^ratioif  was  de- 
livered, Vincent  was  seated  at  table, 
making  what  he  could  of  the  break- 
fast, in  which  both  his  mother  and 


Tozer  had  interested  themselves. 
It  was  with  a  little  effort  tlmt  the 
young  man  accepted  this  advice  as 
the  character  and  intentions  of 
his  adviser  deserved.  He  swal- 
lowed what  was  unpalatable  in  the 
counsel,  and  received  the  suggestion 
"in  as  sweet  a  frame  of  mind  as  I 
could  wish  to  see,"  as  Tozer  after- 
wards described. 

"I  will  go  and  make  myself 
agreeable,"  said  the  young  minister, 
with  a  smile.  "  Thank  heaven  I  it  is 
not  so  impossible  to-day  as  it 
might  have  been  yesterday ;  I 
left  the  chapel  so  hurriedly,  be- 
cause  " 

"I  understand,  sir,"  said  Tozer, 
benevolently  inter[)Osing  as  Vin- 
cent paused,  finding  explanation 
impossible.  "Pigeon  and  the  rest 
was  put  out)  as  I  say,  more  nor  I 
could  see  was  reasonable — not  as 
Pigeon  is  a  man  that  knows  his  own 
mind.  It's  the  women  as  want  the 
most  managing.  Now,  Mr.  Vincent, 
I'm  ready,  sir,  if  you  are,  and  we 
.  won't  lose  no  time." 

Before  goin;j^  out,  however,  Vin- 
cent went  to  Ijis  sister's  room.  Slie 
was  lying  in  an  utter  quietness  which 
went  to  his  heart ; — silent,  no  longer 
uttering  the  wild  fancies  of  a  dis- 
ordered brail),  recovering,  a)  the 
doctor  thought;  but  stretched  upon 
her  white  couch,  marble  white, 
without  any  inclination  apparently 
to  lift  the  heavy  lids  of  her  eyes, 
or  to  notice  anything  that  passed 
before  her — a  very  sad  sight  to  see. 
By  her  sat  her  mother,  in  a  very 
diiferent  condition,  anxious,  look- 
ing into  Arthur's  eyes,  whispering 
counsels  in  his  ears.  •*  Oh,  my  dear 
boy,  be  very  careful,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent;  "your  dear  papa  always 
said  that  a  minister's  flock  was  his 
first  duty ;  and  now  that  Susan  is 
getting  better,  O  Arthur  1  you 
must  not  let  people  talk  |ibout 
your  sister — and  have  patience,  O 
have  patience,  dear  I"  This  was 
said  in  wistful  whisper?,  with  looks 
which  only  half  confided  in  Arthur's 
prudence  ;  and  the  widow  sank  into 
her  chair  when  he  left  her,  folding 
her  hands  in  a  little  agony  of  self- 
restraint  and  compulsory  quietness. 
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She  felt  eqoal  for  it  herself,  if  she  When  Mra  Vincent  thought  of  her 

bad  been  at  liberty  to  go  out  npon  sod  in  personal  conflict  with  Mrs. 

the   flock    once    more   in    Arthur's  Pigeon,  she  lost    faith    in   Arthur, 

cause;   but  who  could  tell  how  he  She  herself   m^ght  have  conquered 

might  commit  himself,  he  who  was  that   difficult   aoTersarj, ,  bnt  what 

a   young   man,  and  took  his   own  weapons  had  he  to  bring  forth  agaiDSt 

way,  and  did  not  know,  as  Tozer  the  deacon's  wife,  he  who  was  only  a 

said,  how  to  keep  all  things  straight  ?  minister  and  a  man  ? 
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*^  And  now  that's  settled,  as  far  be  standing  there,  as  if  it  was  any 

as   we    can    settle    it   now,"    said  matter  to  the  minister  how  yon  vas 

Tozer,  as  they  left  the  magistrate's  dressed." 

office,  where  John  Brown,  the  fam-  *'  Oh,  ma,  as  if  I  ever  thought  of 
ous  Carlingford  solicitor,  had  ac-  such  a  thing  I"  said  Phoebe,  ex- 
conipanied  them,  "you'll  go  and  tending  a  pink  uncovered  arm  out 
see  some  of  the  chapel  folks,  Mr.  oi  the  loose  sleeve  of  her  moraiiig 
Vincent?  It'll  be  took  kind  of  dress  to  Vincent,  and  averting  ber 
you  to  lose  no  time,  especially  if  face ;  "  but  to  see  Mr.  Vincent  is  » 
youM  say  a  word  just  as  it's  all  like  old  times — and  everything  hu 
over,  and  let  them  know  the  news  is  seemed  so  different — ^and  it  is  so  plea- 
true."  sant  to  feel  as  if  it  were  all  coming 

"I  will  go  with  you  first,"  said  back  again.  Oh,  ma  I  to  imagine 
Vincent,  who  contemplated  the  that  I  ever  supposed  Mr.  Vincent 
butterman's  E>faop  at  that  moment  could  notice  my  dress,  or  think  of 
through  a  Uttle  halo  of  gratitude  poor  me !"  added  Phoebe,  ifl  a  post- 
and  kindness.  He  went  into  the  scnpt  under  her  breath.  The  minis- 
back  parlour  with  the  gratified  ter  heard  the  latter  words  qaite  as 
deacon,  where  Mrs.  Tozer  sat  read-'  well  as  the  first.  After  he  had  shaken 
ing  over  again  the  same  *  Gazette*  the  pink,  plump  hand,  he  sat  down 
in  which  p^or  Susan's  history  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
summed  op  and  ended.  It  seemed  and  saw  Phoebe,  relieved  again«t  the 
like  a  year  to  Vincent  since  he  had  light  of  the  window,  wiping  a  tender 
dined  with  his  mother  at  this  big  tear  from  her  eye.  All  at  once 
table,  amid  the  distant  odours  of  out  of  the  darker  and  heavier  triab 
all  the  bacon  and  cheese.  Mrs.  which  had  abstracted  him.  from 
Tozer  put  down  the  paper,  and  common  life,  the  yonng  Nonoon- 
took  off  her  spectacles  as  her  visi-  formist  plunged  back  into  the  char- 
tor  came  in.  "It's  Mr.  Vincent,  acteristic  troubles  of  his  position. 
Phoebe,''  she  said,  with  a  little  excla-  A6  usual,  he  made  no  response 
mation.  "^Dear,  dear,  I  never  to  Phoebe,  found  nothing  civil  to 
thought  as  the  pastor  would  be  say,  but  turned  with  desperation  to 
such  a  strange  sight  in  my  house—  Mrs.  Tozer,  who  was  luckily  ^nt 
not  as  I  was  meaning  nothing  un-  to  speak. 

kind,  Tozer,  so  there's  no  occasion  "Don't  pay  no  attention  to  her, 

to  look  at  me.    I'm  as  glad  as  ever  Mr.  Vincent;  she's  a  deal  too  feel- 

I  can  be  to  see  the  minister;   and  in'.     She   oughtn't   to  be  minded, 

what  a  blessing  as  it's  all  settled,  and  then  she'll   learn  better,"  said 

and  the  poor  dear  getting  well,  too.  Mrs.  Tozer.    "  I  am  sure  it  waam't 

Phoebe,   you    needn't    be    a-hiding  no  wish  of  ours  as  yoa  diould  ever 

behind  me,  child,  as  if  the  pastor  stop  away.    If  we  had  been  yoar 

was    thinking    of    how    you    was  own  relations  we  couldn't  have  been 

dressed.    She  has  on  her  morning  more  took  xi^\    and  where  shonld 

wrapper,  Mr.  Vincent,  as   he   was  a  minister  seek  for  sympathy  if  it 

helping    her    mother    in,    and    we  isn't  in  his  own  flock?    There  ain't 

didn't   expect   no   visitors.      Don't  nobody  so  safe  to  put  your  trust  iO) 
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Mr.  Vincent,  as  Salem  folks.  There's 
a  many  fine  friends  a  yonng  man 
m&j  have  when  he's  in  a  prosperons 
▼ay,  bnt  it  ain't  to  be  supposed 
thej  won]d  stand  by  him  in  trouble  : 
and  it's  then  as  yon  find  the  good 
of  TOOT  real  friends,"  continued  Mrs. 
Tozer,  looking  with  some  signifi- 
cance at  her  hnsband.  Tozer,  for 
his  own  part,  rubbed  his  hands  and 
stationed  himself  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  as  is  the  custom  of  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  degrees.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  contemplated  Yin- 
cent  with  complacence.  With  the 
kindest  feelings  in  the  world,  they 
oonid  not  altogether  restrain  a  little 
triumph.  It  was  impossible  now 
that  the  minister  could  mistake  who 
were  his  trde  friends. 

Bat  just  then,  strangely  enough, 
a  Tision  of  a  tender  smile,  a  glance 
up  in  his  face,  the  touch  of  a  soft 
band,  came  to  Vincent's  mind.  His 
fine  friends!  he  had  but  one,  and 
»be  had  stood  by  him  in  his  trouble. 
From  Tozer's  complacence  the  min- 
ister's mind  went  off  with  a  bound 
of  relief  to  that  sweet,  fruitless  sym- 
pathy which  was  dearer  than  help. 
From  her  soft  perfomy  presence 
to  Mrs.  Tozer's  parlour,  with  that 
pervading  consciousness  in  it  of  the 
shop  hard  by  and  its  store  of  provi- 
sions, what  a  wonde^ul  difference  I 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  be  grateful  as 
he  bad  at  first  thought. 

"  Mr.  Tozer  has  been  my  real 
friend  indeed,  and  a  most  honest 
and  thorough  one,"  said  Vincent. 
^^Bat  I  don't  think  I  have  any 
other  In  Salem  so  sure  and  steady,'' 
added  the  minister,  after  a  little 
panse,  half  gratefully,  half  in  bit- 
terness. This  sentiment  was  not, 
however,  resented  by  the  assem- 
bled family.  Phoebe  leaned  over 
her  mother's  chair,  and  whispered, 
"Oh,  ma,  dear!  didn't  I  always 
say  he  was  full  of  feeling  ?"  some- 
what to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
person  commented  on  ;  while  Tozer 
himself  beamed  upon  the  minister 
from  before  the  blazing  fire. 

"  I  said  as  we'd  pull  you  through," 
said  Tozer,  ^^  and  I  said  as  I'd  stand 
hy  you;  and  both  I'll  do,  sir,  you 
take  my  word,  if  you'll  but  stick  to 


your  duty,;  and  as  for  standing  bail 
in  a  hundred  pound  or  two,"  con- 
tinued the  butterman,  magnani- 
mously, "  for  a  poor  young  creature 
ns  couldn't  be  nothing  but  inno- 
cent, I  don't  mind  that,  nor  a  deal 
more  than  that,  to  keep  all  things 
straight.  It's  nothing  but  my 
duty.  When  a  man  is  a  respon- 
sible man,  and  well  known  in  a 
place,  it's  his  business  to  make  use 
of  his  credit,  Mr.  Vincent,  sir,  and 
his  character  for  the  good  of  his 
friends." 

"  It  may  be  your  duty,  bnt  you 
know  there  ain't  a  many  as  would 
have  done  it,"  said  his  straightfor- 
ward wife,  "  as  Mr.  Vincent  sees 
himself,  and  no  need  for  nobody  a- 
telliog  of  him.  There  ain't  a  many 
as  would  have  stood  up  for  the 
pastor,  right  and  wrong,  and  fin- 
ished off  with  the  likes  of  this,  and 
the  minister  don't  need  us  to  say 
so.  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Vincent,  you 
ain't  a-going  away  already,  and 
ns  hasn't  so  much  as  seen  you  for 
I'  can't  tell  how  long  ?  I  made  sure 
you'd  stop  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner 
at  least,  not  making  no  ceremony," 
said  Mrs.  Tozer,  "  for  there's  always 
enough  for  a  friend,  and  you  can't 
take  us  wrong." 

Vincent  had  risen  hurriedly  to 
his  feet^  under  the  strong  stimulant 
of  the  butterraan's  self-applause. 
Oonscious  as  he  was  of  all  that 
Tozer  had  re^ly  done,  the  minister 
found  it  hara  to  listen  and  echo, 
with  due  humility  and  gratitude, 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  priir 
over  their  own  generosity.  He  had 
no  thanks  to  say  when  thus  fore- 
stalled. "  Ob,  ma,  how  can  you 
make  so  much  of  it?"  cried  Phoebe. 
"  The  minister  will  think  us  «o  sel- 
fish ;  and,  oh,  please  Mr.  Vincent, 
when  you  go  home,  will  you  speak 
to  your  mother,  and  ask  her  to  let 
me  come  and  help  with  her  nursing  ? 
I  should  do  whatever  she  told  me, 
and  try  to  be  a  comfort  to  her— oh, 
I  should  indeed  1"  said  Phoebe, 
clasping  those  pink  hands.  "  No- 
body could  be  more  devoted  than 
I  should  be."  She  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and  stood  the  image  of  maid- 
enly devotedness    between  Vincent 
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and  the  window.  She  strack  him 
dumb,  as  she  always  did.  He  never 
was  eqaal  to  the  emergency  where 
Phoebe  was  concerned.  He  took 
up  his  hat  in  Iiis  hands,  and  tried 
to  explain  lamely  Cow  he  must  go 
away — how  he  had  visits  to  make 
— duties  to  do— and  would  have 
stuck  fast,  and  lost  Mrs.  Tozer's 
favour  finally  and  for  ever,  had  not 
the  butterman  interposed. 

"  It's  me  as  is  to  blame,'*  said 
the  worthy  deacon.  "  If  it  hadn't 
have  been  as  the  pastor  wouldn't 
pass  the  door  without  coming  in, 
I'd  not  have  had  him  here  to-day ; 
and  if  you  women  would  think, 
you'd  see.  We're  stanch — and  Mr. 
Vincent  ain't  no  call  to  trouble  him- 
self about  us  ;  but  Pigeon  and  them, 
yon  see,  as  went  off  in  a  huff  yes- 
terday— that's  what  the  minister 
has  got  to  do.  You  shan't  be  kep' 
no  longer,  sir,  in  my  house.  Duty 
afore  pleasure,  that's  my  maxim. 
Good  mornin',  and  I  hope  as  you 
won't  meet  with  no  unpleasant- 
ness ;  but  if  you  should,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, don't  be  disheartened,  sir — 
we'll  pull  you  through." 

With  this  encouraging  sentiment, 
Vincent  was  released  from  Mrs. 
Tozer's  parlOur.  He  drew  a  long 
breath  when  he  got  out  to  the 
fresh  air  in  the  street,  and  faced 
the  idea  of  the  Pigeons  and  oiher 
recas.mts  whom  he  was  now  bound 
to  visit.  While  he  ihqjght  of  them, 
all  so  many  varieties  oT  Mrs.  Tozer's 
parlour,  without  the  kindness  wliich 
met  him  there,  the  heart  of  the 
you  ig  Nonconformist  failed  him. 
Nothing  but  gratitude  to  Tozer 
could  have  sent  him  forth  at  all  on 
this  mission  of  conciliation ;  but 
now  on  the  threshold  of  it,  smart-^ 
ing  from  even  Tozer's  well  inten- 
tioned  patronage,  a  yearning  for  a 
little  personal  comfort  seized  upon 
Vincent's  mind.  It  was  his  duty 
to  go  away  towards  Grove  Street, 
where  the  poulterer's  residence  was  ; 
but  his  longing  eyes  strayed  to- 
wards Grange  Lane,  where  con- 
solation dwelt.  And,  besides,  was 
it  not  his  duty  to  watch  over  the 
real  criminal,  for  whose  mysterious 
wickedness  poor  Susan  had  suffered  ? 


It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  how 
that  argument  would  conclude.  He 
wavered  for  a  few  minutes  opposite 
Masters'  shop,  gave  a  furtive  glance 
back  towards  the  buttermao's,  and 
then,  starting  forward  with  sudden 
resolution,  took  his  hasty  way  to 
Lady  Western's  door ;  only  for  a 
moment ;  only  to  see  that  all  was 
safe,  and  his  prisoner  stiU  in  cas- 
tody.  Vincent  sighed  over  the 
thought  with  an  involuntary  qnick- 
ening  of  his  heart  To  be  detained 
in  such  custody,  the  young  man 
thought,  would  be  sweeter  than 
heaven ;  and  the  wild  hope  which 
came  and  went  li^e  a  meteor  aboot 
his  path,  sprang  up  with  sudden  in- 
tensity, and  took  the  lyeath  from 
his  lips,  and  the  colour  from  his 
cheek,  as  he  entered  at  that  green 
garden  door. 

Lady  Western  was  by  herself  in 
the  drawing-room — ^that  room  di- 
vided in  half  by  the  olased  doors 
which  Vincent  remembered  so  well. 
She  rose  up  out  of  the  low  chair  in 
which  she  reposed,  like  some  lovely 
swan  amid  billows  of  dark  silken 
drapery,  and  held  out  her  beautifnl 
hand  to  him — both  her  beaotifnl 
hands — with  an  effusion  of  kindness 
and  sympathy.  The  poor  yonng 
Nonconformist  •took  them  into  bis 
own,  and  forgot  the  very  existence 
of  Salem.  The  sweetness  of  tlie 
moment  took  all  the  sting  oat  of 
his  fate.  He  looked  at  her  without 
saying  anything,  vnth  his  heart  in 
his  eyes.  Consolation  I  It  was  all 
he  had  come  for.  He  could  have 
gone  away  thereafter  and  met  all 
the  Pigeons  in  existence ;  but  more 
happiness  still  was  in  store  for  him 
— she  pointed  to  a  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  her  work-table.  There 
was  nobody  else  near  to  break  the 
charm.  The  silken  rustle  of  her 
dress,  and  that  faint  perfume  which 
she  always  had  about  her,  pervaded 
the  rosy  atmosphere.  Out  of  pur- 
gatory, out  of  bitter  life  beset  with 
trouble,  the  young  man  had  leaped 
for  one  moment  into  paradise ;  and 
who  could  wonder  that  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  spell  ? 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come," 
said    Lady   Western.     '*  I  am  sure 
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TOO  mast  have  hated  ine,  and  every- 
thing that  recalled  my  name ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
more  grieved  than  I  was,  Mr.  Vin- 
wnt.  Now,  will  yoa  tell  me  about 
Rachel?  She  sits  by  herself  in  her 
own  room.  When  I  go  in  she  gives 
me  a  look  of  fright  which  I  cannot 
understand.  Fright  !  Oan  you 
imagine  Rachel  frightened,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent— and  of  me !'' 

"Ah,  yes.  I  would  not  venture 
to  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
angels  if  I  had  guilt  on  my  hands," 
said  Vincent,  not  very  well  knowing 
what  he  said. 

"  Mr,  Vincent  1  what  can  yon 
mean  f  You  alarm  me  very  much,*' 
Mii«l  the  young  Dowager ;  *'  but  per- 
haps it  is  about  her  little  girl.  I 
don't  think  she  knows  where  her 
daaghter  is.  Indeed,"  said  La<ly 
Wejstern,  with  a  cloud  on  her  beau- 
tiful face,  "  you  must  not  think  I 
evtr  approved  of  my  brother's  con- 
duct ;  but  when  he  was  so  anxious 
to  have  his  child,  I  think  she  might 
have  given  in  to  him  a  little — don't 
you  think  so?  The  child  might 
have  done  him  good  perhaps.  She 
is  very  lovely,  I  hear.  Did  yon  see 
her?  Oh,  Mr.  Vincent,  tell  me  about 
it  I  cannot  understand  liow  you 
are  connected  with  it  all.  She 
trusted  in  you  so  much,  and  now 
she  19  afraid  of  you.  Tell  me  how 
it  is.  Hush!  she  is  ringing  her 
belL  She  has  seen  you  come  into 
the  house." 

•*  But  I  don't  want  to  see  Mrs. — 
Mrs.  Mill! may,"  said  Vincent,  rising 
op.  "  I  don'c  know  why  I  came  at 
aU,  if  it  were  not  to  see  the  sun 
shining.  It  is  dark  down  below 
where  I  am,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  an  inv«duntary  outburst  of  the 
passion  which  at  that  moment  sud- 
denly api>eared  to  him  in  all  its  un- 
reasonableness. "Forgive  me.  It 
was  only  a  longing  I  had  to  see  the 
light." 

Lady  Western  looked  up  with 
her  sweet  eyes  in  the  minister's 
face.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
c<jndition  of  mind  he  was  in,  but 
she  was  sorry  for  him  to  the  bottom 
of  her  heart.  To  cheer  him  a  little 
could  not  harm  any  one.    '^  Come 


back  Boon,^^  she  said,  again  holding 
out  her  hand  with  a  smile.  "  I  am 
go  9orry  for  your  troubles  ;  and  if 
.we  can  do  anything  to  comfort  you, 
rome  back  soon  again,  Mr.  Vincent." 
Wlien  the  poor  Nonconformist  came 
to  himself  after  these  words,  he  was 
standing  outside  the  garden  door, 
out  of  paradise,  his  heart  tlj  robbing, 
and  his  pulse  beating  in  a  kind  of 
sweet  delirium.  In  that  .very  mo- 
ment of  delight  he  recognised,  with 
a  thrill  of  exaltation  and  anguisi), 
the  madness  of  his  dream.  No 
matter.  What  if  his  heart  broke 
after  ?  Now,  at  least  he  could  take 
the  consolation.  But  if  it  was  hard 
to  face  Mrs.  Pigeon  before,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  it  was  not 
easy  now,  with  all  this  world  of 
passionate  fancies  throbbing  in  his  • 
brain,  to  turn  away  from  his  eleva- 
tion, and  encounter  Salem  and  its 
irritated  deacons.  Vincent  went 
slowly  up  Grange  Lane,  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  his  inevitable 
duty.  When  he  was  nearly  o[)posit8 
the  house  of  Dr.  Majori banks,  he 
paused  to  look  back.  The  garden  door 
was  again  open,  and  somebudy  else 
was  going  into  the  enchanted  house. 
Somebody  else; — a  tall  slight  fij^ure, 
in  a  loose  light-coloured  dress,  wliich 
he  recognised  instinctively  with  an 
agony  of  jealous  rage.  A  minute 
before  he  had  allowed  to  himself, 
in  an  exquisite  despair,  that  to  hope 
was  madness;  but  the  sight  of  his 
rival  awoke*  other  thoughts  in  the 
mind  of  the  minister.  With  quick 
eyes  he  identified  the  companion  of 
his  midnight  journey — he  in  whose 
name  all  Susan's  wretchedness  had 
been  wrought — he  whom  Lady 
Western  oootd  trust  "with  life — to 
death."  Vincent  went  back  at  the 
sight  of  him,  and  found  the  door 
now  close  shut,  through  which  his 
steps  had  passed.  Close  shut — en- 
closing the  other — shutting  him 
out  in  the  C'Old  external  gh)om.  He 
forgot  all  he  had  to  do  for  him- 
self and  his  friends — ^lie  forgot  his 
duty,  his  family,  everything  in  the 
world  but  hopeless  love  and  pas- 
sionate jealousy,  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  before  Lady  Western's 
door. 
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IPHIOENIA      IN     TAURIS. 


Ak  account  of  the  Ipbigenia  of 
the  poets  of  ancient  Greece  is  in- 
complete, if  it  takes  note  of  the 
stirring  adventures  of  her  youth 
only ;  and,  stopping  short  at  the 
sacrifice  pf  Anlis,  omits  all  notice 
of  her  after  history.  The  oocnpari- 
Bou  which  I  lately  instituted  be- 
tween Kacine^s  ^Iphig6nie^  and  its 
far-famed  prototype,  led  me  to  do 
this.  I  propose  now  to  repair  my 
omission,  and  to  complete  Iphige- 
nia's  story,  by  giving  an  outline  of 
another  play  of  Earipides,  less  gene- 
rally known  in  England  ;  his  *  Iphi- 
,  genia  in  Tauris,'  in  which  he  de- 
scribes her  after  fortunes.  After 
whicli,  I  wish  to  offer  the  student 
(who,  "  more  an  antique  Roman 
Uian  a  Dane "  in  the  range  of  his 
poetic  reading,  feels  some  interest 
nevertheless  in  a  successfol  effort 
to  transfer  the  beaaties  of  a  classic 
drama^  into  a  Teutonic  speech)  an 
account  of  one  of  Goethe's  finest 
plays — his  '  Iphigerye  auf  Tanris.' 

To  begin,  then,  with  Euripides. 
When  his  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris ' 
opens,  many  years  have  passed  since 
the  sacrifice  at  Aulis.  Great  Troy 
has  fallen,  after  a  ten  years'  siege. 
The  conquerors  (all  but  Ulysses) 
have  returned  home.  Olyteuines- 
tra's  terrible  revenge  on  her  hus- 
band for  her  lost  daughter  has  been 
accomplii-hed.  S!ie  has  slain  him 
treacherously,  as,  laden  with  spoils 
and  flusheil  with  victory,  he  came 
back  to  his  palace.  But  her  deed 
has  displeased  the  gods;  they  have 
not  left  it  unpunished.  The  young 
Orestes,  that  little  child  who  receiv- 
ed his  sister's  last  embrace  in  the 
'Iphigenia  in  Aulis,'  having  grown 
up  to  man's  estate,  has  been  en- 
joined by  an  oracle  to  "  slay  the 
slayers,"  He  has  obeyed,  and  put 
his  wretched  mother  to  death,  and, 
along  with  her,  Egisthus,  the  partner 
of  her  crimes.  Less  fortunate  than 
Uamlet,  in  having  had  his  mother 
pointed  out  as  well  as  her  husband, 
as  the  object  of  his  vengeance,  he 


has  been  also  far  unbappier  than 
the  Dane  in  having  been  doomed 
to  live  on,  after  that  vengeance  was 
executed.  The  Furies  have  seized 
him  as  their  prey.  The  blood  of  a 
mother  (whatever  her  personal  guilt) 
clings  to  the  miserable  hand  that 
shed  it,  and  can  be  washed  off 
neither  by  prayer  nor  sacriBce. 
-^schylus  (rightly  judging  that  obe- 
dience to  a  divine  command  can 
involve  no  man  in  lasting  misery, 
however  it  may  in  temporary  sojf- 
fering)  has  devoted  the  third  play 
of  his  great  trilogy  to  the  final  de- 
liverance of  Orestes  from  his  tor- 
mentors. The  same,  though  wroaght 
out  in  another  manner,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,'  the 
fifth  tragedy  of  Euripides  in  which 
Orestes  bears  a  part.  The  other 
four  are — firsts  his  *  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis ;'  secondly,  his  *  Electra,'  which 
represents  the  death  of  Clytemnes- 
tra  and  her  husband  by  the  hand  of 
Orestes;  thirdly,  his  'Orestes,'  in 
which  his  mother*s  death  is  avenged 
upon  its  hero,  both  by  inward  and 
by  outward  suffering ;  fourthly,  his 
*  Andromache,'  in  which  Orestes,  in 
a  brief  interval  of  rest  from  wan- 
dering finds  leisure  to  avenge  his 
slighted  cousin  Hermione  on  her 
husband  Pyrrhus.  The  fifth  and 
last,  the  play  which  we  are  now 
considering",  despatches  the  un- 
happy Orestes  to  Tauris ;  there,  un- 
knowing, to  seek  out  his  unknown 
sister.  For,  years  before,  on  the  day 
of  the  sacriiSce  at  Aulis,  Artemis  had 
wafted  the  rescued  Iphigenia  over 
the  bright  Egean  and  across  the 
Propontis;  then  over  the  Eoxine 
of  later  times  (in  those  days  the 
Azenus,  or  InhospitableX  to  laud  her 
safely  in  the  Taurio  peninsula ;  the 
spot  where  the  best  blood  of  England 
flowed  so  freely  but  a  few  years 
ago — the  modern  Crimea.  There  in 
gloomy  state  rose  the  temple  of  tlie 
Tauric  Artemis,  before  whose  awful 
shrine  the  savage  inliabitants  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  every  stran- 
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ger  that  landed  on  their  coast  They 
leoeived  with  reverence  the  maiden 
whom  the  goddess  had  brought 
amongst  them;  but,  installed'  as 
the  priestess  of  their  temple,  she 
was  forced  to  preside  herself  over 
the  horrors  of  the  human  sacrifice. 
Orestes,  pursued  from  city  to  city 
and  from  temple  to  temple  bj  the 
Fories,  consults  once  again  the 
oracle  of  Apollo.  He  receives  for 
answer,  that  he  must  seek  Artemis^s 
temple  in  Tauris,  and  bring  her 
heaven-descended  statue  from  thence 
to  Athens;  so  shall  he  be  set  free 
from  his  tormentors.  Accompanied 
by  bis  faithful  friend  and  cousin 
Pylades,  the  assistant  of  his  venge- 
ance, and  now  his  sister  Eleotra^s 
hofiband,  Orestes  undertakes  the 
distant  voyage.  He  undertakes  it 
without  any  thought  of  the  lost 
Jpbigenia:  she  died  to  her  family 
and  country  in  his  earliest  child- 
hood. His  only  aim  is  to  obtain 
rest  from  the  horrible  chase,  in 
which  he  has  fled  for  many  days, 
like  a  frightened  stag,  before  nis 
nnearthly  pursuers.  Iphigenia,  on 
her  part,  is  wholly  ignorant  of  tlie 
misfortunes  of  her  house.  Had  she 
indeed  descended  from  the  fatal 
altar  to  the  under  world,  she  would 
have  learned  her  fatber^s  and  her 
mother's  fates  far  sooner;  as,  one 
after  the  other,  their  pale  siiades 
advanced  to  greet  her.  But,  as 
it  is,  only  a  few  broken  rays  from 
the  outer  world  have  reached  her 
through  the  mists  of  the  living 
death  which  has  so  long  enshrouded 
her.  It  was  a  beautiful  idea  to  bring 
together  again,  after  their  long  se- 
paration, this  mournful  brother  and 
sister.  To  let  these  two,  almost  sole 
survivors  of  a  famous  house,  meet 
at  last,  each  in  their  utmost  ex- 
tremity; the  one  of  unappeasable 
remorse,  the  other  of  desolate  lone- 
liness. To  let  it  seem  awhile  as 
though  Iphigenia  had  been  set  apart 
so  long  from  tlie  troubled  stream  of 
the  fortunes  of  her  family,  only  to 
be  plunged  at  last  beneath  its  dark- 
est gulfs.  As  though  a  new  tragedy 
were  to  complete  the  long  series  of 
horrors  in  the  race  of  Pelops, — the 


slaughtei'  of  the  brother  by  his  sis- 
ter's hand.  And  then,  to  let  light 
break  through  the  gloom;  to  leave 
them,  as  the  play  concludes,  with 
good  cause  to  bless  the  gods  who 
had  wonderfully  spared  the  life  of 
each  to  be  a  consolation  to  the  other. 
The  *  Iphigenia  in  Tauris'  of  Euri- 
pides opens  by  a  prologue  spoken 
by  Iphigenia  herself,  setting  forth 
her  birth  and  her  misfortunes. 
This  is  the  usual  way  in  which  Eu- 
ripides acquaints  his  audience  with 
the  previous  events,  required  to  be 
known  for  the  comprehension  of 
his  story.  It  seems  lees  unnatural 
here  than  in  many  of  his  plays— an 
additional  proof  of  his  heroine's  soli- 
tude and  sadness  I — Racine  would 
have  supplied  her  with  a  confi- 
dante out  of  the  Greek  women  cap- 
tive in  Tauris,  and  addressed  her 
explanations  to  her.  But  this  expe- 
dient is  generally  unsatisfactory;  as 
it  seems  incredible  that  two  persons 
long  acquainted  with  one  another 
should  need  suddenly  to  be  remind- 
ed of  each  other's  parentage  and 
history. — After  describing  lier  won- 
derful escape  from  death,  Iphigenia 
bewails  the  sad  honours  of  her  pre- 
sent office,  which  have  before  now 
constrained  her  to  preside  over  the 
shedding  of  Greek  blood.  She  then 
goes  on  to  relate  the  anxiety  which  a 
dream  had  caused  her.  8he  seemed, 
in  her  sleep  the  night  before,  to  have 
left  that  dreary  shore  and  returned 
to  Argos.  There  slumbering  in 
the  well-known  apartments  of  her 
childhood,  she  was  awakened  by  an 
earthquake.  Rushing  forth,  she  be- 
held her  whole  father's  house  in 
ruins,  amidst  which  one  single  pil- 
lar was  left  standing.  The  capital 
of  that  pillar  had  human  hair,  and 
spoke  with  human  voice;  and  she 
found  herself  in  tears,  sprinkling  ic 
as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  the 
heads  of  the  victims,  when  she  au- 
spicated the  human  sacrifices.  She 
interprets  the  first  part  of  the  vision 
rightly.  The  pillar  is  her  brother 
Orestes,  But  the  sprinkling,  which 
really  signifies  his  danger  of  being 
sacrificed  by  her  hand,  is  under- 
stood by  her  to  mean  that  he   is 
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dead  already.  She  retires  to  pre- 
pare libations  to  hia  slmde  with  her 
attendants;  determined  to  pay  her 
only  brother  euch  funeral  honours 
as  are  within  her  power.  The  psy- 
chological accuracy  of  this  dream  is 
very  remarkable.  The  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  ezile^s  thoughts  of  home 
blend  in  it  most  natnrally  with  the 
horrors  of  her  actual  life. — As  Iphi- 
genia retires  within  the  temple, 
Orestes  and  Pylades  appear.  They 
have  just  disembarked,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  realise  all  the  perils  of 
their  errand.  Seeing  the  temple  too 
strong  to  force  by  daylight,  they  re- 
solve to  await  the  night,  hidden  in 
a  cave  beside  the  sea.  When  they 
are  gone,  Iphigenia  comes  forth 
with  the  Chorus  of  Greek  maidens, 
whom  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, has  appointed  to  attend  her. 
Their  lyric  strains  celebrate  her  dig- 
nity and  misfortunes.  Exiles  them- 
selves, they  feelingly  deplore  her 
exile.  She  bewails  before  them  her 
brother's  early  death.  As  she  poure 
her  libations  in  his  honour,  she  la* 
ments  that  she  can  do  no  more  for 
that  •*' scion  of.  Agamemnon,  the 
sceptred  Orestes,"  who  has  gone 
down  untimely  to  Hades.  That 
upon  his  tomb  she  ma}'  drop  no 
tear,  lay  down  no  votive  offering  of 
her  hair;  she  who,  far  from  home 
and  country,  has  been  reckoned 
there  so  many  years  for  dead  I  she, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  father's  hand,  the 
bride  of  death  ;  who  now  dwells  far 
from  the  plea'^ant  looms  of  Argos, 
amid  the  groans  of  victims,  by  the 
Inhospitable  Sea — "  Spouseless  and 
childless,  cityless  and  friendless!" 
Iphigenia's  affection  for  the  brother 
whom  she  left  in  infancy,  combines 
with  her  allusions  to  the  human 
sacrifices  to  increase  the  spectator's 
dread  of  what  the  consequences  of 
Orestes's  landing  may  be. — Iler  la- 
mentations are  interrupted  by  the 
coming  of  a  herdsman,- who  narrates 
the  capture  of  Orestes  an3  Pylades. 
He  tells  how  one  of  his  companions 
espied  them  concealed  in  a  cave,  and 
how  their  beauty  impressed  him  as 
a  divine  apparition ;  how,  when  the 
rest,    shaking    off    their    transitory 


awe,  advanced  to  seize  them,  one 
of  the  two  strangers  (Oi-estes,  once 
more  maddened  by  the  Fories) 
rushed  forth,  with  fearful  exclama- 
tions, sword  in  hand;  how.  in  bis 
paroxysm  of  rage,  he  attacked  the 
cattle,  which  the  herdsmen  had 
been  washing  in  the  sea,  as  if  charg- 
ing some  invisible  tormentors ;  talk- 
ing, meantime,  wildly  of  serpepts 
hissing,  of  a  phantom  mother  whom 
the  Fury  was  preparing  to  fling  at 
him :  how,  as  the  herdsmen  quailed 
before  his  onslaught,  the  terrible 
madness  departed,  and  he  fell  foam- 
ing at  his  friend's  feet;  and  bow 
that  friend  recovered  him  by  bis 
affectionate  care:  how  both  resisted 
manfully  to  the  end ;  but  how  both 
(through  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
still  unwounded)  were  captured  at 
length  by  overwhelming  numbers. 
*'Our  king,  to  whom  we  brought 
them,"  so  he  concludes,  ^'has  com- 
manded them  to  be  sent  to  thee  for 
the  accustomed  sacrifice.  Rejoice, 
oh  maiden  I  at  this  opportunity  of 
revenging  thy  wrongs  on  Greeks!" 
Iphigenia  bids  them  lead  the  stran- 
gers to  her,  saying  that  her  deeper 
grief  for  her  brother's  death  has 
dried  up  her  wonted  companion  for 
her  countrymen.  And  then  she 
bursts  into  a  passionate  lamenta- 
tion that  no  wind  ever  brings  Mene- 
laus  or  Helen  to  undergo  her  ven- 
geance for  that  joyous  departare 
from  home,  to  return  no  more 
thither — for  that  false  bridal,  that 
cruel  sacrifice,  which  she  never  can 
forget.  The  close  of  her  speech  is 
an  instance  of  Euripides's  disregard 
for  dramatic  propriety  in  behalf  of 
his  favourite  moral  commonplaces. 
For  she  expresses  a  strong  and  well- 
reasoned  conviction,  that  the  gods 
can  find  no  pleasure  in  human  sacri- 
fices; that  men  attribute  to  them 
their  own  evil  passions  when  they 
suppose  that  they  do  so.  Euripides 
should  have  reserved  these  "clear 
views*'  for  some  other  occasion; 
not  put  them  into  the  mouth  of  a 
priestess,  whose  presence  at  snch 
rites  is  rendered  by  them  a  mere 
terrified  submission  to  the  power  of 
evil,  instead  of  an  act  of  obedience 
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to  a  painfbl  but  divine  command. 
The  Chorus  bewail  the  hard  fate  of 
the  two  yonths,  who  have  crossed 
so  many  seas  to  perish  so  miserably ; 
and  echo  IphigeniaS  wish  to  have 
Helen  ii  their  place.  Bat  dearest 
of  all  ships  that  ooold  approach 
their  sliore,  they  say,  should  be  that 
ship  which  should  release  them 
from  their  wretched  slavery,  and 
bear  them  back  to  Greece,  which 
they  oft  revisit  in  their  dreams  I 
Whilst  yet  they  sing,  the  two  cap- 
tives draw  near.  Iphigenia  com- 
mands their  bonds  to  be  loosed,  and 
dismisses  lier  attendants  to  prepare 
the  sacrifice.  She  then  approaches 
them,  and  asks  them  whence  they 
come?  Who  are  the  parents  so 
soon  to  be  left  childless  ?  The  sis- 
ter, brotherless  liice  herself?  She 
seeks  to  prepare  them  for  their  fate, 
saying— 

**  Lons  bare  ye  sailed  to  reach  this  land ;  but 
longer, 
Far  fruih   your  homes,  shall  be  your  sleep 
b«low.^ 

Orestes  answers  her  with  manly 
resi Ration  ;  bidding  her  forbear  to 
waken  by  her  pity  vain  hopes  in 
hear^  prepared  to  die.  lie  answers 
her  ^estions  about  his  friend ;  but 
he  almost  fiercely  refuses  to  speak 
of  himself.  He  is  unwilling  to  let 
the  barbarians  boast  of  the  noble 
victim  they  have  slain.  So  he  tells 
her  she  siiall  kill  his  body,  not  his 
name— that  utme  which,  he  sorrow- 
fully says,  would  have  better  be- 
seemed- Am,  had  it  been  **  The  Un- 
happy." But  he  consents  to  answer 
her  eager  questions  about  Greece. 
He  confirms  the  report  which  has 
reached  her  before,  of  the  fall  of 
Troy.  She  asks  him  whether  Oal- 
clins  (who  devoted  her  to  deatli),  and 
Ulysses  (who  insisted  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decree),  have  returned 
home  from  it  in  safety.  The  answer 
of  Orestes  delights  her.  The  sooth- 
sayer is  dead ;  the  son  of  Laertes  yet 
a  wanderer.  She  next  ventures  an 
inquiry  after  the  unwitting  bait  to 
lor©  her  to  destruction— her  stately 
bridegroom  Achilles.  The  answer 
sounds  sadly:-* 


**  He  is  no  more.    All  vainly  did  he  wed 
In  Aulisw" 

Then,  with  hesitating  words,  she  asks 
after  her  father. 

IpniOIHIA. 

What  of  their  leader,   famous  for  good  for- 
tune t 

Obxsteb. 

Who?    For  I  know  none  fortunate   among 
them. 

IpBIOEmA. 

King  Agamemnon,  mighty  Atreos*  son. 

Orkstes. 
I  know  not     Woman,  eease   thy'  qnestion- 
Ingl 

Iphiokvia. 
Nay,  by  the  gods  I    Speak,  stranger,  make  me 
joyful. 

Obkstes. 
He,    roost  nnhappy  1    died,  and   dying  slew 
Another. 

Ipiiiobxia. 
Dead  ?    Ah,  wretched  1 1    How  died  he  ? 
Oax8Ti». 
Why  dost  thoa  monm  his  fall  ?     Was  he  to  thee 
Some  kin? 

IpniOKiriA. 
Ah  I   I  bewail  his  former  greatness. 

Oawm. 
Dreadftil  his  death— alaln  by  his  own  wife*s 
hand. 

lpinox.<nA. 
What  tears  can  weep   that  slayer  and  that 
ilain? 

ORurn. 
Cease  now ;  no  more  inquire  I 

IPBIQSKIA. 

This  one  thing  only  : 
LlTes  vet  the  wife  of  htm  so  foully  mur- 
dered f 

Oewtbs. 
No;  for  hnr  son— her  own  son,   whom  she 

bare — 
Bl«w  her. 

Ipbxokkia. 
Oh,  ruined  house  1    Why  did  he  this  ? 
Obebtbs. 
Exacting  yengeance  for  his  father's  blood. 

Iphiobnia  . 
Alas!    he  did  his  erll  justice  well. 

So  the  brief,  stem  conversation 
goes  on.  Ipliigenia  cannot  stop  to 
bewail  her  parents ;  for  it  is  her  last 
opportunity  of  hearing  news  from 
home,  and  the  sacrifice  must  not  be 
long  delayed.  Orestes,  resolute  to 
shroud  his  misery  from  the  stranger's 
eye,  owns  that  Orestes  yet  lives,  with- 
ont  giving  the  faintest  hint  that  he 
stands  before  her.  —  The  assurance 
that  her  brother  survives,  inspires 
Iphigenia  with  a  design,  which  she 
hastens  to  execute.  She  proposes 
to   spare   the    life   of  the   stranger 
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whom  she  has  been  qaestioning ; 
that  he  may  bear  a  "  tablet**  to  her 
frieDds  in  Argos,  which  she  has  had 
prepared  beforehand,  in  hopes  of 
some  sQch  opportunity.  His  com- 
panion must  die,  she  says.  There 
must  be  at  least  one  victim,  so  she 
oanoot  save  them  both.  Orestes 
nobly  answers — 

"Well  hast  thoa  spoken  all  thlnga»   stran- 
ger I    all 
But  ODe.    Great  were  my  grief  should  this  man 

die. 
My  ship  Is  freighted  with  caUmity. 
He  but  sails  with  mo,  helping  me  to  bear  it 
Should   I  buy  safety  with  his  death,  escap- 
ing 
Myself  the  peril,  'twere  unjustly  done. 
Bo  this  instead.    Thy  tablet  give  to  himy 
For  he  shall  do  thy  bidding  well  in  Argos. 
Shiy  me,  who  wish  to  die.      Who  saves  him- 
self; 
Oasting  his  friends  into  misfortune,  he 
Among  the  Tile  is  vilest    And  that  friend^ 
Hie  life  is  dear  to  me  as  is  my  own.'* 

Iphigenia  consoDts  to  the  ex- 
change ;  uttering  a  prayer  that  her 
own  brother  may  prove  as  nubleas 
this  young  stranger.  Orestes  in- 
quires into  tbe  nature  of  the  sacrifice*, 
and  shows  a  momentary  unwilling- 
ness to  fall  by  a  woman'n  hand. 
Iphigenia  satisfies  him  by  her  assur- 
ance that  she  only  sprinkles  the 
victim^s  head  with  water  to  begin 
the  rite,  whilst'  the  actual  sacrifice 
is  performed  by  others. .  To  his  vain 
wish  that  his  sister  (meaning,  of 
course,  Electra)  might  have  been  at 
hand  to  compose  his  ashes,  his  un- 
known sister  responds  by  a  promise 
to  pay  him  all  the  honours  she  can 
in  death,  out  of  respect  for  his  Ar- 
give  birth.  She  then  goes  to  fetch 
tiie  letter,  and  the  two  friends  are 
left  alone.  Pylades  does  not  press 
Orestes  to  let  him  take  his  place. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  life  but  a  doubt- 
ful boon  to  one  so  cruelly  tormented. 
Perhaps  he  sees  no  prospect  of  his 
friend's  making  Lis  way  back  to 
Greece,  deprived  of  his  support. 
His  unshaken  trust  in  the  oracle 
leads  him  also  to  go  on  hoping 
against  hope  for  a  favourable  issue. 
But  he  earnestly  implores  his  friend 
to  let  him  die  along  with  him.  This 
scene  has  been  always  very  justly 
admired.    The  subjoined  translation 


may  give  some  notion  of  it  to  the 
English  reader : — 


Shameful  it  were  for  me  to  see  the  lights 
Thou  being  dead.    Nay  I  me  It  fits  to  be 
As  of  thy  voyage,  bo  partner  of  thy  death; 
Or  ehse    be     branded    with    the    name   of 

coward 
In  Argos,  and  in  Phoels*  monntaln-vales. 
Beaming  to  most  (for  men  are  mostly  evil) 
To   have    sared   mysali;   betraying  ,thee  to 

death  : 
Or  even  on  thy  slek-bed  to  have  alaln  thee, 
Plotting  thy  death  to  win  thy  kingdom  ttom 

thee. 
This  dreading,  shrinking  back  from  such  dis- 
grace. 
No  way  is  left  but  I  roust  die  with  thee, 
Bleed  with  thee,  give  my  body  to  be  burned 
With  thine,  Ibr  friendship's  sake,  and  dread  of 
blamob  * 


OSIBTES. 

Cease  t     Mr  own  woe  I   needs  must   bear. 

Since  single. 
It  weighs  me   down,   why  seek  to  make  it 

double  y 
The  grief;  the  shame  thon  shunnest,  (sU  on 

me. 
If  thee,  the  partner  of  my  toils,  I  slay. 
Moreover,  me  it  should  not  greatlr  harm. 
Suffering  the  things  I  suffer  from  the  gods, 
To  loose  the  bonds  of  Ufa.      But  thou  srt 

happy ; 
Thy  home  is  unpolluted  and  unplagued; 
Mine  is  profaned  and  full  of  eril  fortune. 
Thou  being  saved,   my  sister,   whom  I  gava 

thee 
To  wife,    bearing    thee   sons;    my   Other's 

house,  ^ 

And  mine,  shall  not  be  blotted  heirless  (mt 
Oo,  live  I  dwell  in  the  palace  of  my  father  I 
But,    by    thy    right   hand,    I   implore  thee, 

when 
Thou  Shalt  have  conie  to  Greece  and  Argos, 

famed 
For  horses,  raise  me  np  a  mound  of  earth, 
A  monumental  ^ne  ;  and  let  my  sister 
Give  to  luy  tomb  her  tresMtfund  her  \jtu%. 
Report  how  me  an  Aiigive  wontan  slew 
Before   the  altar,    cleansed   at   last  through 

blood. 
And  when  thou  seest  my  father's  hoose  fo^ 

saken, 
My  sister  desolatci  forsake  her  not 
Now  fare  thee  well,  oh  I  ever  dearest  found 
Of  all   my  friends!     my    fellow-huntsman t 

friend 
Of  my   first  boyhood,  who  hast  borne  with 

me 
Bo  many  of  my  sorrows  1 


Pylades  reluctantly  consents  to 
live.  Whilst  he  is  speaking,  Iphi- 
genia returns  with  her  letter.  She 
reads  it  aloud  to  Pylades,  that  he 
may  carry  its  purport  to  its  destina- 
tion, should  any  accident  at  sea  ob- 
literate its  lines.  It  is  addressed 
to  Orestes,  it  runs  in  the  name  of 
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Ipbigeoia.  The  secret  is  disclosed. 
The  brother  easily  satisfies  his  sister 
of  his  identity,  by  describiDg  to  her 
the  web  she  had  woven  herself  in 
their  home,  representing  the  strife 
of  their  ancestors.  They  embrace 
each  other  with  broken  sentences 
of  joy.  Ipbigenia  exclaims  ^at 
this  delight  is  too  strange  for  her. 
She  fears  lest  it  shonld  escape  her 
band  like  some  new-caught  bird, 
and  wing  its  swift  flight  away. 
She  blesses  her  native  Mycenss,  for 
nartnring  such  a  light  for  her 
father's  honse.  "  Yes,"  says  Orestes 
sadly — 

*  Our  birth  wm  bappr,  tister,  In  its  promise, 
Yet  was  ou^llfe  aniiappf,  bom  to  woe.*^ 

They  refer  briefly  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Anlis;  to  the  woefiil  laver;  to  the 
altar  snrronnded  by  tears  and  la- 
mentations. Iphigenia  shndders 
as  she  thinks  of  the  more  horrible 
sacrifice  her  own  hand  has  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  performing.  And 
then  they  tnm  their  thoughts  to 
their  present  situation,  and  to  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  deliverance 
from  the  peril  that  encompasses  it. 
Orestes  presents  his  friend  to  his 
new-found  sister  as  her  coosin,  the 
800  of  their  father's  sister  and'  of 
Strophius;  with  whom  he  himself 
foond  refnge  after  Agamemnon's 
murder.  He  tells  her  w%,  and  how 
perseveringly,  the  Furies  have  pur- 
sned  him ;  and  oonjares  her  to  put 
into  his  bands  that  sacred  image, 
on  the  transportation  of  which  to 
Athens,  Apollo  has  made  all  his 
hopes  of  recovery  depend.  Iphi- 
genia professes  herself  as  willing  as 
in  earlier  vears  to  save  the  all-im- 
portaot  life  of  a  man  on  whom 
many  hopes  rest,  at  the  expense  of 
her  own.  For  if  Orestes  departs 
with  the  precious  statue,  and  is  un- 
able to  Uand  her  with  him,  she  sees 
litUe  chance  of  escaping  the  ven- 
geance of  Artemis  and  the  King. 
Orestes  calms  her  fears  of  the  wrath 
of  the  goddess,  by  reminding  her 
that  he  acts  by  the  directions  of  the 
brother  of  Artemis  himself;  and 
Il^igenia  finds  it  easy  to  ascribe 
her  own  eager  wish  to  quit  the  Und 


of  the  barbarians,  to  the  deity  whom 
she  serves.  Her  brother  declares 
farther  his  resolved  determination  to 
accept  no  safety  which  she  does  not 
share ;  and,  exclaiming,  * 

**I  win  not  be  tblne  and  my  mother's  mnr- 
derer; 
Enoogh  her  blood  Is  on  me :  if  thou  11t«. 
I  lire;  or  if  thou  diest,  I  will  die,"" 

proposes  various  plans  for  their 
flight  The  expedient  finally  re- 
solved on  is  suggested  by  Iphigenia 
herself.  It  is,  that  when  King 
Thoas  comes  to  ask  why  the  sacri- 
fice is  delayed,  she  should  inform 
him  that  one  of  the  victims  is  un- 
clean by  reason  of  the  marder  of  his 
mother;  that  the  other  has  been 
polluted  by  his  touch ;  and  that  even 
the  sacred  statue  has  not  escaped 
defilement.  Then,  under  pretence 
of  a  purification  in  the  sea,  without 
which  the  rites  cannot  go  forward, 
she  proposes  to  lead  the  two  friends 
(carrying  the  image  herself)  down 
to  where  their  ship  lies  hidden; 
that  they  may  all  put  out  to  sea 
before  their  pnrpose  is  discovered. 
She  binds  her  Greek  attendants  to 
secrecy  by  earnest  entreaties,  and 
by  a  promise  to  send  for  them  back 
to  Greece  as  soon  as  ever  she  arrives 
there.  Then,  after  a  fervent  prayer 
to  the  goddess  who  saved  her  once, 
to  save  her  this  time  also,  and  to 
accomplish  the  oracle  of  her  brother, 
she  retires  with  the  two  friends  into 
the  temple.  The  Ohorus  sing  their 
ever-growing  longing  for  that  dear 
native  land,  to  which  their  high- 
born mistress  is  so  shortly  to  return. 
The  following  imitation  of  its  first 
strophe  may  give  some  faint  no- 
tion of  the  plaintive  beauty  of  their 
song:— 

Ohortts. 

Hsleyon  bird,  which  steadfast  wlaglng 

Are  thy  flight  beside  the  sea, 

((Ver  its  rocks  thine  elegy 

Still  its  monmfal  moslo  flinging), 

Still  thine  eager  call  art  ringing 

(Cry  the  wise  can  nnderstand) 

To  Ihine  hosband  from  the  stnnd 

In  my  sons  I  rival  thee 

Who,  like  lamentations  singing, 

Here  a  wingless  monrner  stand 

Longing  for  the  Grecian  land, — 

Longing  that  my  feet  might  traoe 

Duly  Dian's  honr  plaee ; 

Who^  Latona*s  oavghter  dear 
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Bests  'neath  palm-trees  from  the  eheee ; 
Palms  their  lofted  crests  that  rear: 
Palms,  with  laurels  never  sear, 
Olives  grey  for  feastere  wotind, 
Orowlng  on  her  Cynthian  hill; 
Where  the  sea  that  circles  round 
(Masical  and  monrnfttl  sound) 
Echoes  back  the  swan-notes  still. 

Thoas  enters  when  the  Chorus 
ceases,  ami  asks  whether  the  sacri- 
fice has  been  performed.  Iphigenia 
comes  forth  to  receive  him,  bearing 
the  image  of  the  goddess.  She  acts 
her  part  with  much  dignity,  and 
self-pot^session,  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  deceiving  the  unsuspecting  Scy- 
thian. She  warns  the  iting  to  veil 
his  head,  and  to  keep  his  people 
within  doors;  lest  they  too  should 
be  defiled  by  gazing  on  men  who 
have  committed  a  crime  unknown 
even  to  barbarous  nations.  She  then 
implores  Artemis,  in  words  of  double 
meaning,  so  to  speed  the  lustrations 
that  she  may  thenceforth  dwell  in  a 
pure  habitation,  and  that  they  may 
all  be  happy.  And  then  at  length, 
commanding  Orestes  and  Pylades 
to  be  led  after  her,  she  departs, 
carrying  the  statue,  to  that  distant 
part"  of  the  shore  which  she  has  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  scene  of  the  three- 
fold purification.  The  Chorus  in- 
voke Apollo  on  their  departure,  and 
sing  his  early  victories  and  the  com- 
mencemeot  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
A  messenger  appears  after  some 
time,  and  announces  the  deception 
that  has  been  practised,  to  the 
seemingly  astonished  Chorus,  and 
to  the  really  astonished  Thoas.  His 
recital  of  what  has  happened  is  ex- 
tremely spirited,  but,  from  its  great 
length,  too  evidently  addressed  to 
the  audience,  and  not  to  the  impa- 
tient king.  When  Thoas  learns 
who  the  strangers  really  are,  and 
that  his  priestess  is  departing  with 
them,  he  orders  an  instant  pursuit. 
He  threatens  to  inflict  the  most 
cruel  punishments  upon  the  devoted 
three;  adding  that  he  shall  take 
vengeance  at  his  leisure  on  the 
foreign  women,  who  are  doubtless 
their  accomplices.  The  moment  is 
the  more  critical,  as  the  ship  (which 
the  fugitives  did  not  reach  without 
a   sharp    conflict)    is    being  driven 
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ashore  by  an  adverse  wind ;  In  spite 
of  Iphigenia's  fervent  prayers  to  Ar- 
vemis  to  save  a  brother  and  a  sister 
in  honour  of  her  own  fraternal  love. 
In  this  utter  absence  of  human  lud 
the  gods  interfere.  The  author  of 
the  •  play  and  the  audience  being 
ali^e  Athenian,  and  the  transfer- 
ence of  a  very  sacred  image  to 
Athens  being  the  subject  of  the 
drama;  it  closes  by  the  appearance 
of  Athene  herself  the  great  pa- 
troness of  that  city.  Calming  the 
barbarian  monarch's  wrath  by  her 
majestic  presence,  she  informs  him 
that  all  that  Orestes  has  done,  he 
has  done  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
command,  and  bids  him  stay  his 
pursuit.  She  adds  that  Poseidon, 
whose  old  grudge  against  the  con- 
querors of  Troy  had  led  him  to 
seek  to  destroy  these  nnbappy  chil- 
dren of  Agamemnon,  has  for  her  sake 
laid  aside  his  wrath,  ceased  to  drive 
their  ship  on  shore,  and  granted 
them  instead  to  row  securely  over 
^^the  waveleas  back  of  the  eea." 
She  bespeaks  the  restoration  of  the 
captive  women  to  Greece,  and  then 
directing  her  speech  to  Orestes  (to 
whom,  however  distant,  the  voice 
of  a  goddes8  cannot  be  inaudible), 
she  tells  him  where,  on  his  arrival  in 
**  Athens  the  god-built,'*  to  erect  the 
statue  ^hich  is  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  Artemis  Tanropoloa.  She  pro- 
mises him  now  at  last  complete  re- 
lief from  his  suflferings ;  she  appointa 
Iphigenia  to  continue  to  execute  her 
priestly  office  in  Athens,  and  disap- 
pears, amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
the  Ohoroa,  after  she  has  received  the 
king's  submissive  promise  to  fulfil  all 
her  bidding. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  short  ac- 
count tbat  the  ^Iphigenia  in  Tanris' 
falls  behind  few  of  the  plays  of 
Euripides  in  beauty.  It  has,  how- 
ever, their  usual  defect  (hi**  'Iphi- 
genia in  Aulis,'  and  his  'Hippoly- 
tus,'  are,  nevertheless,  striking  ex- 
ceptions to  this)  of  being  more  in- 
teresting in  the  middle  than  in  the 
conclusion. — ^His  beantifnl  Aloestis 
will  readily  occur  to  the  student 
as  an  example  of  what  I  meao.— 
There  is  no  nobler  scene  in  all  the 
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plays  of  onr  author,  than  the  con- 
test of  the  two  yonng  friends  for 
deatb.  Tiie  lonely  sorrow  of  Iphi- 
genia, the  tale  Orestes  tells  her  of 
gailt  and  yengeance  (in  which 
speaker  and  hearer  alike  appear  to 
tbe  other  to  have  no  part,  yet  in 
which  both  are  so  dreadfollv  con- 
cerned), the  imminent  peril  of  Ores- 
tes, carry  us  on  with  unflagging, 
interest  to  the  recognition  of  the 
brother  and  the  sister.  Bat  from 
this  point  the  last  tliird  of  the  play 
is  less  satifiactory.  Its  end  seems 
wanting  in  dignity.  Iphigenia — who 
indeed  fell  below  the  standard  of 
the  *'  Iphigenia  in  Aniis,'  in  the  ear- 
lier part  af  the  drama,  by  her  fierce 
exultation  over  the  misfortunes  of 
her  enemies — sinks  in  this  latter 
part  too  much  to  the  ordinary  level 
of  Greek  women.  Whilst  she  is 
rejoicing  over  the  death  of  Galcha<s 
and  still  more  while  she  is  outwit- 
ting her  barbarian  entertainer  with- 
out compunction,  one  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that,  rather  than  survive 
to  be  snch  a  maimed  copy  of  her 
former  self,  the  heroic  girl  who  died 
in  semblauce  of  Aulis  had  better 
have  died  there  in  reality. 

I  think  Goethe  must  have  shared 
this  feeling;  certainly  he  has  taken 
care  to  prevent  its  arising  in  the  mind 
of  any  reader  of  hu  ^Iphigenia  in 
Tanris.'  This  justly  celebrated  play 
is  a  striking  proof  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  many-sidedness  of  its 
author's  genius.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  foolish  disputes 
of  the  so-called  Classic  and  Romantic 
schools,  it  is  an  instructive  reflec- 
tion tnat  this  drama,  which  ob- 
serves the  two  superfluous  unities 
of  time  and  place,  iu  addition  to 
the  indispensable  unity  of  action, 
as  strictly  as  any  of  Baoine*s,  and 
which  is  far  truer  than  his  to  the 
whole  colouring  of  the  ancient 
world,  proceeded  from  the  same 
hand  as  ^Goetz  von  Berlichingen ;' 
the  romantic  tragedy  which  hor- 
rified that  devout  classicist  Tat 
third  hand),  the  aged  Frederick  II. 
Goethe's  love  of  beauty  caused  him 
to  hang  with  ever-increasing  affec- 
tion on   the   classical  masterpieces. 


In  choosing  one  for  imitation,  he  was 
doubtless  attracted   by  the  soothing 
and  elevating  effect  of  a  story  which 
forms  the  worthy  and  peaceful  con- 
clusion of  so  long  a  series  of  agitat- 
ing events ;    for  his  mind  was  no 
stormy  sea,  stretching  out  into  the 
boundless    distance,    but    rather    a 
great  lake,  shut  in  by  blue  moun- 
tains, in  whose  limpid  depths  such 
images  as  these  might  find  a  mirror 
which  should  give  them  back  with 
added   beauty. — It  seeifis  unjust  to 
make    any    detailed    comparison   of 
Goethe's     imitation     of     Euripides 
with  Racine^s.    The  latter  has  writ- 
ten very  fine  verses ;  the  former  was 
a  great  poet.     I  shall  therefore  only 
remark  that,  though  the  ^Ipliigenia 
in  Aulis*  of  Euripides  is  much  more 
like  a  moderp  play  than  his  'Iphi- 
genia in   Tanris;'    yet    Racine    has 
made  far  more  numerous  additions 
to    the   story  of  the    former    than 
Goethe  has  to  the  latter.      Where 
Goethe    borrows    a    thought    from 
Euripides  iu  his  speeches,  he  gene- 
rally improves  it    I  cannot  say  the 
same  of   Racine.     Neither  has  at- 
tempted a  reproduction  of  the  pecu- 
liar   beauty  of  a  Greek    play,   the 
Chorus.    But  Goethe  has  gone  some 
way    in    that   direction    by    lyrical 
passages  of  great  excellence,  spoken 
by  his  two  princii>al  characters  in 
moments  of  strong  excitement    The 
reader  will  come  to  a  translation  of 
one  of  these  presently.     The  other, 
the  song  of  the  Parcae,  which  ex- 
cited   Madame   de   Stael's   especial 
admiration,  appears  almost  untrans- 
latable.     At     any    rate,    I     have 
preferred  not  to  meddle  with  it. — 
Gk>ethe's  alterations  in  the  story  of 
Euripides  have  all  one  purpose,  that 
of  setting  Iphigenia's  character  free 
from  the  defects  I  pointed  out  last 
now.    To  this  end  he  has  sacrificed 
the  most  startling  effects  of  his  mo- 
del.      Tou  do  not  SCO  the  sister's 
knife    quivering    at    her    brother's 
throat  through  his  three   first  acts, 
as  you  do  in  the  ancient  tragedy. 
You  do  not  see  the  trio  escaping  as 
by  a  miracle  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death  in    his  two  last,  as  you  do 
while  you  read  Euripides.    In  point 
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of  interest  of  stcrp^  the  Ancient  tra- 
gedian sarpasses  the  modern.  In 
interest  of  cJuiracter  (infinitely  the 
higher  source  of  dramatic  interest^ 
he  is  left  far  behind.  Goethe^s 
strong  power  of  conceiving  charac- 
ter has  enabled  him  to  fill  up  Ea- 
ripides^s  i^ketch  in  outline  of  bis 
personages  ioto  finished  portraits. 
Euripides  informs  yon  what  three 
persons  did  under  the  pressure  of 
most  extraordinary  events.  Ton  do 
Dot  feel  as  if  you  knew  them  inti- 
mately. Groethe  sets  them  before 
you  as  friends  are  known  to  friends. 
And  besides  filling  up  the  outline, 
he  has  improved  it  in  the  most  im- 
portant personage.  Hard  as  it  is  in 
any  continuation  to  keep  a  noble 
character  up  to  the  height  previous- 
ly gained,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
tliat  the  woman  he  sets  before  ua, 
possesses  the  ripened  fulness  of  the 
tenderness  and  strength  of  the 
young  maiden,  who  devoted  herself 
for  her  country  in  the  ^Iphigenia 
in  Aalis*  of  Euripides.  The  voice 
which,  like  a  soft  gale  breathing  on 
northern  snows,  melts  the  Scythian 
barbarian  so  wonderfully  in  Goe- 
the's fifth  act,  is  the  same  before 
which  the  wrath  of  Achilles  died 
away  in  Aulis.  The  heroic  resolu- 
tion of  the  girl  to  die  for  her  father 
and  her  country  (the  highest  objects 
of  love  then  known  to  her),  is  the 
fit  precursor  of  the  toomon'f  deter- 
mination to  risk,  not  alone  her  own 
life,  but  that  of  the  last  hope  of  her 
house ;  rather  than  be  guilty  of  trea- 
chery or  ingratitude.  If  there  is 
no  sadder  or  more  common  spec- 
tacle than  that  of  a  character  sink- 
ing yearly  lower  and  lower  beneath 
its  early  promise,  there  is  no  greater 
joy  than  to  watch  a  life  whose  pro- 
gress is  like  that  of  Virgil  and  Dante 
up  the  Purgatorial  Mount:  "the 
hindmost  foot  ever  the  lowest,"  still 
tending  upwards  to  the  "Paradise 
of  God.^*  The  difiTerence  between 
two  such  lives  seems  to  me  the 
measure  of  the  difference  between 
the  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris '  of  Euripi- 
des and  of  Goethe.  To  enjoy  the 
former    fuUy,    you    must    forget   a 


nobler  work.  Indeed,  I  cherish  the 
belief,  slightly  confirmed  by  their 
internal  evidence,  that  the  Mpht- 
genia  in  Aulis,*  though  pri<»'  in 
subject,  was  posterior  in  oompo- 
sition  to  the  *  Iphigenia  in  Tauris' 
of  Euripides. 

The  first  difference  that  strikes 
one  in  Goethe's  Iphigenia,  is  ber 
active  usefulness,  a  quality  with 
which  Groethe  loved  to  endow 
his  herdnes.  It  is  true  that  she 
resembles  Euripides^s  Iphigenia, 
when  she  is  first  presented  to  ua, 
all  alone;  bewailing  her  ezolnsion 
from  most  oi  a  woman^s  duties  and 
pleasures,  in  the  following  lines,  so 
simple  and  truthful,  and  therefore  so 
touching : — ; 

IPnXOBNIA. 

I  e««k  jom*  awfkil  shadea,  je  waying  trees! 
Treea    of   the'    anelent    aacnA^   thick-leayed 

KTore, 
Ab  If  Diana^s  ooiet  holy  plao«, 
E*en  yet  vltn  ahudderUig  awa,  aa  thoqgfa 

till  now 
By  foot  of  mine  nntrodden :  for  my  mind 
Grows  by  so  oae  aooastomed  to  this  land. 
A  lofty  will,  to  which  my  apirit  bowa, 
Haa  kept  me  many  a  year  in  hiding  here, 
Yet  eyerxnore  a  atranger  as  at  first 
Forme,alaai  the  sea  firom  thaee  1  loya 
Diyides;    and    on   the  ahore  I  stand  le&g 

day^ 
Seaking    the   land    of    Greeks    with   eeger 

mind; 
And    the   wayes  bring,   for  answer  to  my 

sighs. 
Only  the  same  deep  sounds  with  eoaaeUai 

roar. 
Ah  I  woe  la  him  who  leads  a  lonely  life, 
Atu  from  parenta,  brothers,  siatersi    Grief 
Tears     eaoh    new    pleaaure    ftY>m   lit  lips 

away  I 
Eyer  his  thonghts  roye  off  in  bnay  awarms 
Back    to    bla   ikther'a    halla,   to  where  the 

ann 
First  set  the  heaTens  open  to  hia  yiew ; 
Where,  by  loye^a  gentle  bond,  brothets  and 

aiaters 
Were  closer  bound  together  in  their  play. 
I    may    not    call    the    gods    to    reckoaisf; 

The  state  of  woman  is  most  pitiftiL 

Man  rules    at  home,  he  rulea   In  war,  to 

exile 
Hia    wisdom    lenda  him  aid;   his  are  the 

Joys 
Possession    giyes;     his     are     the    yktors 

crowna; 
For   him  the   death    that    honours  is  pre- 
pared; 
But  woman*a  happiness  how  narrowed  la  1 
E^en  in  obedience  rendered  to  harsh  lord 
Is  duty,  oomfort ;  but  how  wretched  is  d>e 
By  hostile  taU  driyen  tu  away  from  home  I 

But  when  Areas,  the  oonasellor  of 
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Thoas^  enters  to  aimoance  the  king's 
Fetorn  frum  a  distant  expedition, 
we  learn  that  Iphigenia  has  not 
speot  her  long  exile  uselessly.  Her 
wise  coonsels  have  inclined  the  king, 
who  has  loved  her  as  a  daughter, 
and  honoured  her  as  a  heaven-sent 
guest,  to  many  righteous  deeds. 
Best  of  all,  she  has  persuaded  him 
to  lay  aside  the  barbarous  custom  of 
sacriticlng  strangers;  pleading  that 
by  saving  her  life,  Diana  has  once 
and  for  ever  declared  her  rejection 
of  human  saoriiices.  This  first  de- 
viation from  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides  is  sorely  agreeable,  not 
only  to  modem  notions,  bat  to  the 
eteroal  fitn«s  of  things ;  which  for- 
bids one  so  miraculously  preserved 
lo  devote  others  to  those  horrors, 
beneath  which  she  has  herself  trem- 
bled.— Yet  the  words  of  Areas  do 
not  disclose  an  unmixed  state  of 
happiness  in  Taaris.  It  is  true  that 
King  Thoas  has  prospered  alike  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  has  gratefally 
ascribed  his  success  to  the  prayers  of 
the  mysterious  stranger  and  her  high 
favour  with  the  gods.  Bat  of  late 
be  has  had  cause  for  doubt.  His 
only  son,  a  brave  youth,  has  fallen 
in  battle.  The  expedition  from 
which  Thoas  has  just  returned  vic- 
torious, was  undertaken  to  avenge 
his  death.  It  may  be  that  Iphi- 
genias  mild  counsels  have  displeas- 
ed the  ^ods;  that  in  striking  the 
son  oft  Thoas,  they  meant  to  claim 
the  victim  of  whom  they  had  been 
defrauded.  The  noble  king  dreads 
a  childless  old  age.  He  dreads  the 
attempts  to  which  his  wild  subjects 
may  be  emboldened,  by  seeing  their 
king  grow  weak,  with  no  strong  son 
to  uphold  him.  Before  departing 
ior  the  wars,  he  had  offered  his  hand 
to  Iphigenia,  revering  her  good- 
ness, though  not  knowing  her  name 
or  origin.  For  Goethe  is  far  from 
attributing  to  his  Taurio  barbarians 
the  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Greek  beliefis  and  usages  which  those 
of  ^  Euripides  possess.  No  hand- 
maid train  from  her  own  country 
relieve  his  heroine^s  seclusion.  The 
silence  iu  which  she  has  shrouded 
the   crimes   and  sorrows  of  her  fa- 


mons  house  for  so  many  years  from 
foreign  scrutiny,  is  a  fresh  means  of 
elevating  her  iu  our  eyes  above  or- 
dinary women.  80,  too,  when  she 
discloses  them  at  last,  she  does  not 
do  so  without  reason.  Bhe  does  not 
pour  her  early  history  into  a  confi- 
dante's ears,  like  one  of  Bacine's 
heroines.  She  does  not  even  re- 
hearse her  lifers  sorrows  to  the  sad 
sea  waves  after  the  manner  of  Eu- 
ripides. They  oppress  her  too  much 
to  be  lightly  spoken  of.  But  when 
Thoas  appears  to  press  hLs  suit  in 
person — a  suit  which,  deservedly 
as  Iphigenia  honours  him,  she  is 
doubly  bound  to  reject  as  a  Greek, 
and  as  the  priestess  of  Diana — she 
tries  the  disclosure  of  her  sad  for- 
tunes as  her  last  resource.  She  re- 
counts to  him  the  awfiil  destiny  of 
the  house  of  Pelops.  She  tells  how 
his  father  Tantalus,  the  friend  and 
associato  of  the  gods,  presuming 
on  his  familiarity  with  them,  was 
smitten  down  to  Tartarus.  How 
thenceforward  the  gods  sent  a  dark 
spirit  among  his  descendants,  excit- 
ing them  to  unlawful  deeds.  How 
his  grandsons,  Atreus  and  Thyestes, 
pursued  each  other  with  relentless 
hatred;  till  at  the  loathsome  ban- 
quet of  his  own  children's  flesh, 
spread  by  the  one  brother  in  dire 
vengeance  for  a  deep  wrong  before 
the  other,  the  snn  himself  turned 
pale,  and  hid  his  face  rather  than 
behold  such  horrors.  She  recounts 
her  own  intimate  connection  with 
these  monsters,  as  the  child  of  the 
son  of  Atreus.  She  rehearses  the 
misfortunes  of  her  own  youth, 
which  prove  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
against  her  house  to  have  been  still 
unexhausted;  and  then,  in  conclu- 
sion, she  warns  the  awestricken  Scy- 
thian king  to  desist  from  his  pur- 
pose. But  in  vain.  Thoas  forgets 
the  tainted  source,  in  the  stream  of 

fmrity  and  goodness  which  has  so 
ong  refreshed  him.  He  bids  the 
high-born  maiden  share  the  home 
and  throne  he  had  offered  the  un- 
known one.  And  it  cannot  be  with- 
out a  pang  that  Iphigenia,  persever- 
ing in  her  duty  to  her  country  and 
her   gods,   finally   refbaes  to  eheeit 
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her  benefactor's  ^ge  in  the  vny  he 
himself  desires,  and  absolately  re- 
jects the  kind  barbarian's  offer.  His 
religions  scniples  and  his  Innate 
nobleness  forbid  Thoas  to  imitate 
the  condnct  of  Theocljnienos  in  the 
Helen  of  Euripides,  by  enforcing 
her  consent.  But  he  is  a  man  and 
a  king.  Her  filial  affection  for 
him  had  excited  other  hopes  in  his 
mind.  Mnst  he  go  on  displeasing 
his  own  subjects,  and  perchance  ot- 
fending  the  gods,  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman  who  despises  his  hone»t 
tenderness,  becaase,  forsooth!  he  is 
not  a  Greek?  "The  gods  forgive 
me,**  he  exclaims  in  the  bitterness 
of  ills  soul,  "  for  having  so  tong  de- 
frauded them  of  their  due  I  Two 
strangers  have  been  jast  apprehend^ 
ed,  Inrking  on  my  coast,  doubtless 
with  no  good  intent  I  send  them 
to  thee.  Do  thine  office."  Bo  bo 
departs,  leaving  Iphigenia  sadly  to 
implore  the  goddess  to  keep  her 
hands  unstained, — to  be  kind  to 
these  foreigners,  as  of  old  to  herself. 
Goethe^s  second  act  opens  with 
the  arrival  of  the  captive  Orestes 
and  Pylades  at  the  Temple.  They 
are  each  more  strongly  character- 
ised than  in  Euripides;  whilst  any 
attempt  to  vie  with  the  Fcene  in 
which  he  has  rendered  them  so  ctle^- 
brated  is  careftilly  avoided.  Pylades 
is  the  cheerful  and  prudent  friend, 
always  looking  out  for  means  of 
escape,  always  endeavouring  to 
arouse  Orestes  from  his  deep  de- 
pression. Orestes  is  not,  as  in  £u- 
'ripides,  dejected,  indeed,  and  dread- 
ing the  attacks  of  a  frenzy  which 
never  seizes  him  before  the  audi- 
ence, but  bearing  about  with  him 
in  ordinary  life  few  scars  of  his 
fearful  conflicts:  he  is  rather  a 
man  utterly  crushed  and  heart- 
broken. You  see  at  once  how  mnch 
he  needs  the  relief  he  is  seeking 
through  so  many  perils.  Hear  his 
opening  words,  addressed  to  his 
friend  :— 

The  way  vra  twoAi«  walking  leada  to  death ; 
Hf  eplrit  calmer  .grows  at  eTeiy  step. 


When  Z  beaonght  ApdUo  flw^read  eioort 
Of  the  avenging  spirits  from  my  side 
To  take  away,  lie  seemed  to  promise  roe, 
with    words    divine     and    eertain,   foil  of 

hope, 
Help  and  deliverance  In  bis  sister's  temple; 
His  well-belovM,  who  o'er  Tanria  relsna. 
Mow  is  his  word  foliill«d ;  now  ail  dt^tre» 
Shall  find  fall  end,  ending  along  witb  life. 
liow  has  It  now  become  an  easy  thing 
To  me,   bv   gods  heart'crushed   and  senu* 

benambed. 
To     bid     Cu'ewell    unto    the    son's   bri^ 

beams! 
If  'tis  decreed  that  nerer  Atrens'  son 
^hall  gain  a  vlctory-crowndd  end  in  fight; 
If  like  my  forelkihers,  If  like  my  Ihther, 
A  helpless  Tfetimf  1  mast  bleed  to  death, 
&o  be  it  t    Better  here  befora  the  attar, 
Than    in   the    dark    recess,   where    larklog 

dose, 
The  near'skin  aiaasstn  mraads  his  astel 
Leave  me  so   mach  ol    rast,  ye  powen  of 

bell. 
Who  tracking  hunt,  like  iii4b  Uood'faovBdf 


The  blood  which,  trickling  down  each  itsp 

I  take, 
Harks  out  my  pethi       I^eare  me;    for  I 

shall  soon 
Come  down  amongst  yon ;  and  the  light  of 

day 
Shall   look  npen   your    faee  no   mora,  nor 

mine  I 
The  fiiir  green  earpet  of  the  earth  sbsll  be 
No  battle-fleld  for    phaotoms.        Down  be- 
low 
I  go  to  seek  yon :  there  one  jhte  shall  bind 
Us  all  alike  in  endless,  weary  night 
Thee,  only  thee,  my  Pyladea,  the  gniltless 
Companion  of  my  guilt  and  of  my  curse, 
Ah  I  how  reluctant  tAkei  tbee,  untimely 
Down  with  me  to  that  doleful  landl    Thy 

life 
Or  death  alene  still  gives  me  hope  or  test. 


Vainly  does  Pylades  striye  to  en- 
courage him— vainly  remind  bim 
bow  the  gods  preserred  him  from 
sharing  his  father's  death,  **When 
he  unwillingly  went  down  to  Hadee.'' 
Orestes  only  exclaiiils,  "Would  I 
had  grasped  his  mantle's  hem  And 
followed  I''  Vainly  does  he  remind 
him  of  the  happy  youth  they  spent 
together,  the  projects  they  foiroed 
of  deeds  of  fame  as  they  hunted  in 
the  forest,  or  sat  looking  on  the  wide 
sea.  Orestes  replies  mournfolly, 
that  his  6rst  deed,  since  be  grew  to 
man's  estate,  can  cast  nothing  but 
a  baleful  shade  orer  all  his  fatnre 
life.  He  seems  to  himself  as  one 
stricken  with  pestilenci*,  doomcil 
to  infect  all  who  lore  him  with  ifiB 
deadly  poison. — ^It  is  from  Pylades, 
who  seeks  an  interriew  with  her  in 
hopes  of  moving  a  woman's  heart 
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to  pity,  that  Goethe's  Iphigenla 
learQs  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  mis- 
forCanes  of  its  captors.  She  calls 
no  G  reek  her  eneiDy ;  she  has  uo 
wish  bat  for  the  safe  retarn  of  all 
ooncemed.  She  hears  from  him  of 
the  death  of  Aobilles.  She  bears  of 
her  father^s  murder  and  her  motbw's 
shame;  and  worst  of  ali,  that  she 
herself  was  in  some  sense  their  in- 
nocent cause.  And  then  she  veils 
her  head  and  withdraws  to  weep 
alone. — Far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  unbroken  dialogne  between  her- 
self and  Orestes  in  Earipides,  this 
expedient  avoids  the  interruption 
to  the  action  of  the  drama,  which 
would  have  been  cansed  by  passion- 
ate lamentations  over  events  so  long 
gone  by. — In  the  third  act  Iphi- 
genia  has  recovered  sufficiently  to 
return  and  question  the  other  stran- 
ger about  the  fate  of  the  survivors 
of  her  house.  As  in  Euripides,  it 
is  Orestes  himself  who  reveals  to 
her  their  mother's  death.  She  has 
heard  with  joy  that  Orestes  aud 
Eieotra  live.  When  he  says,  *^Hast 
thou  no  fears  for  Clytemnestra  ?" 
^^  None  r'  she  answers.  *^  She  has 
foUen  below  the  reach  of  hope  or 
fear."  Then  Orestes  tells  of  her 
soD^s  vengeance — how  when  the 
dread  deed  was  done,  his  mother's 
spirit  summoned  the  Paries  to  his 
pursuit — how 


Ther  harkan  to  tbat  sammoDS.    Eagerly 
Tbeir  bollow  glance  looka  round  tbem  as  an 

ease's. 
Tb^  ettr  amid  their  gloomy  caTes ;  their  oom- 

radeSf      ^ 
Benunse  and  doubt,  ereep  from  their  Ivrking- 

plaoe 
Forth  gently.     Up  before  tbem  mounte  a 

miet  **• 

or  Acheron;     and   round    the    «r1minBl*s 

bead 
Perplexing  rolletb  in  its  clondr  circles 
The  endteas  contemplation  or  his  de^. 
Tbey,  havtng  gotten  Ihem  aright  to  hart. 
Tread    the     fiOr     aoil     of   the    god-planted 

earOi, 
From  whence  a  enrse  had  banished  tbem  of 

old. 
Sirift-footed,  they  pnrsae  (he  ftigitire ; 
Only  afresh  to  soare,  they  grant  Mm  rest 


feared  to  confide  too  far  in  an  un- 
known woman),  draws  forth  the 
whole  truth ;  and  Orestes  stands 
confessed  before  her,  the  hero  of  his 
OD^n  woful  tale :  passionately  ex- 
claiming that  he  has  ceased  to  seek 
that  deliverance  for  himself  which 
he  still  desires  for  others ;  that 
there  is  no  refuge  but  the  grave  for 
a  head  burdened  with  such  guilt  as 
his.  He  turns  away.  But  Iphige- 
nia  pours  forth  her  thanksgivings 
and  her  prayers,  for  the  void  place 
in  her  heart  is  filled  at  last  Though 
guilty — ^though,  to  all  appearance, 
bated  both  of  gods  and  men — the 
safferer  who  stands  before  her  is 
her  brother  I     Her  words  are  these : 


ipBieBmA. 


Thoa  art  come  down  to  me  at  last,  Falfll- 

ment, 
Thoa  fairest  daughter  of  the  mighty  81f«l 
la  height  how  raet  thy  fonn  lalates  mine 

eyel 
My  Bight  can  hardly  reach  thy  bands,  which, 

With  fruits  and  blessings  garlanded,  bring 

down 
The  treaaares  of  Olympus.    As  men  know 
A  king  by  gifts  bestowed  In  over-measure; 
For   what   would    be    to    thoosands    riches, 

must 
To  him  seem  little ;  so  ye  gods^  do  men 
Discern   yonr  presence    by   yonr    treasured 

FrepuM  long  time  in  wisdom.    For  ye  know, 
Te  and  none  other,  what  is  for  oar  good. 
The  ftetare^   outstretohed   kingdom   ye   de- 
scry, 
The  while  each  evening's  stars  with  misty 

veil 
Enshroud  our  prospect    Passionless  ye  hear 
Our  supplicatiim,  eolldlessly  imploring 
Your  hastened  work ;   bat  never  plucks  your 

hand 
The   golden  heavenly  frnit  while   yet  un- 
ripe. 
And  woe  to  him  to  whom  untimely  eaten, 
The    fhiit    he    snatched  impatiently  brines 

death  I 
Let  not,  ah,  no !  this  lon^  awaited  Joy. 
Hardly  as  yet  embraced  in  thought,  glide  pant 

me, 
Empty,  like  shade  of  some  departed  friend. 
Leaving   behind    a    threefold     greater     an> 

Orestes  afar  oflT  sees  her  hands 
raised  in  prayer :  he  returns  to  her, 
exclaiming : 


Then  a  word  from  Iphigenia,  con-  Obbotb*. 

ceming  the  supposed  misfortunes  of  ^^     ^^      ^  ^^       „  ^,    ^^     ^, 

the  n^r  JTaU  terrible  etory  ?„^»  ^^"".SSr S^m^'-SL.  „u. 
(the  invention  of  Pylades,  who  had         yoarsi. 
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Tbf  fellowship  caDnot  wt6  the  criminal ; 

It  can   bat   old  thee  share  his    curse    and 
woe. 

IPHIGKnA. 

My  destiny  is  closely  hound  to  thine. 

OBBSTSfl. 

Forbid  it,  gods !    Let  me  go  down  alone 

And    unattended    to    the    dead.       Bhouldft 

thou 
Wrap  oven  in  thy  veil  the  guilty  up, 
Thou   conldst  not  hide  him  from  the  Ever- 

wakefbl. 
Even  thy  very  presence,  heavenW  one  1 
Can   only  press  them  to  one  side,  but  can- 
not 
Scare  them  away,      With  hraien,  insolent 

feet 
They  dare  not  tread  the  sacred  groye ;   but 

still 
Now  here,  now   there,   I   hear  their  grisly 

laucrhter 
Peal     n-om    the     distance.       Even    so    do 

wolves 
Tarry    around    the     tree    up    which    some 

traveller 
Has  climbed   to  save  his  life.     Out  there 

encamped 
They  rest  a  while ;   but  should  I  leave  these 

shades, 
Tbev   would    arise  and  shake   their    snaky 

heads, 
HovinR  a  host  through  dust  on  every  dde, 
And  drive  their  prey  before  them. 


It  is  bnt  too  evident  that  the  fresh 
recital  of  his  sad  story  has  sortly 
shaken  the. mind  of  Orestes.  Iphi- 
genia  strives  in  vain  to  make  her- 
self known  to  him — to  recall  his 
long  lost  sieter  to  his  remembrance. 
He  answers  her  loving  words  wiKlly, 
and  starts  distracted  from  her  em- 
brace. His  distempered  fancy  only 
sees  in  her  asanrance  that  the  priest- 
ess is  his  sister,  the  preparation  for 
one  last  horror  to  close  the  black 
catalogue  of  the  horrors  of  their 
house ;    exclaiming — 


*"  Well,  priestess,  I  will  follow  to  the  altar. 

Murdering  of  brothers  is  transmitted  use 

Down  from  our  forefathers.  I  thank  yon, 
gods, 

That  your  decree  has  past  to  root  me  out, 

Leaving  no  children.  Thee,  far  thy  part,  I 
counsel : 

See  that  thou  love  not  sun  or  stars  too 
well! 

Come,  follow  me  down  to  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness I 

Come,  childless,  thou,  and  guiltless  too,  down 
with  me !" — 


he  skiks  exhausted  on  the  ground. 


But  when  Iphigenia  has  withdrawn 
to  call  for  the  help  of  Pylades ;  de- 
prived of  her  soothing  presence, 
Orestes  starts  op  with  wholly  alien- 
ated mind.  His  last  paroxysm 
seems  to  him  to  have  Wen  the 
death-stmggle.  He  mistakes  his 
present  exhaustion  for  the  repose 
of  the  departed.  He  is  then  at  last 
in  thoee  gloomy  shades,  of  which 
he  has  heard  so  often.  He  is  at 
length  on  his  way  to  learn,  horn 
lips  that  cannot  err,  what  he  oogbt 
to  think  of  that  fearful  deed,  which 
has  so  sorely  perplexed  his  man- 
hood, whether  it  was  just  or  cmel— 
a  good  act  or  a  grievous  crime? 


One  more!    from    Lethe*s   waten  hand  to 

me 
The  last  cool  oup  that  givea   refreshmeotl 

Boon 
Shall    the    life-spasm    have    been    washed 

away 
From   out  my  breast ;   soon  calm  my  spirit 

flow, 
Olven  over  to  oblivion^  well-spring,  forth 
To   Join     you,    shades,    amid     the    endlssi 

mistSw 
The  hunted  son  of  earth  lays  him  to  rest 
Gladly  in    your  deep  quiet.     From  those 

branches 
What    are   the   whispen  that    aalnte  mine 

ear? 
What  murmun  breathing  out  tnm  yonder 

twiMght  f 
ITen    now  they  come  to  see  the  stnngsr 

guest 
What  band   is  this  Joining   together,  splen- 
did, 
Like  to  a  house  of  prlnoea  all  assembled  f 
Peaceftil     they     walk     together,    old    and 

yonnc. 
Women  and  men  :   both  godlike  and  alike 
Their  wandering  forms  appear.    1  know  them 

now,  0 

My  boQse^a  ancestry.    Here  with  Thyestas, 
In  oonfldential  oonverse,  Atrena  wallLS : 
liis   boys  are  gliding  round   him  in  their 
^   sport 

Is  here  amongst  you  enmitv  no  more  f 
With  the  quenched  sunlight  Is  your  venge&nce 

quenched  ? 
Then  shall  I  too  be  welconoe.— I  may  dars 
In  your  procession's  awftil  pomp  to  ada-        , 


v/il 


velcome,    oh    fkthers  I       Orestes   greets 

you. 
The  last  man  he  of  all  your  line. 
That    which    ye    sowed,    his    hand    has 

reaped: 
With  curses  laden  he  came  below ; 
But  here  each  burden  is  liffhter  to  carry. 
Take    him,    oh,    take     him,     amid  your 

handl 
Thee,    Atreus ;    thee,    too,    Thyestas,    I 

honour: 
Here  are  we  all  set  free  from  hatreds— 
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Show  me  mj  fktber,  whom    in  hiB  Ufe- 

time 
I  saw  but  once  I    Is  it  thnu,  father, 
LetdiDg  my  mother  kindlj  along? 
If  Ulytemnestra  may  take  thine  hand. 
Then  maj'  Orestes  too  approach  her — 
Haj  say  to  her.  Behold  thy  son  I 
Bebold  yom*  son,  and  bid  him  welcome  1 
On  earth,  in  our  house,  the  friendly  greet- 
ing 
'  "Was  ever  murder's  oertafD  signal ; 
.  And  ancient  Tantalus'  pKosterity 
Has  joys  of  its  own  beyond  the  night. 
Yes!  ye  recelTe  me :  welcome,  ye  cry. 
Olil  to  the  old  mao,  oar  forelather,  guide 

me! 
Where  is  that  old  man?    Let  me  behold 

him. 
The  dear,  the  greatly  honoared  head 
That  with  the  gods  In  high  conncil  sat ! 
Ye  seem  to  waTer-4o  turn  away ; 
Wherefonsf    Uaa  pain  struck  that  god-like 

form  t 
Woe*B  me  I  the  beings  fbr  us  too  mighty 
Have  flrmly  bound  their  cruel  torments 
With  iron  chains  to  the  hero's  breast 

{Xnter  IraiQvxnx  andPrLABES.) 

Be  Te  too  come  beneath  already  f 

Well  is  thee,  sister !    Now  is  wanting 

Electra  only ;  may  mild  arrows 

From     some     kind    god    aend    her    with 

speed! 
Thee,  my  poor  friend,  thee  must  I  pity  I 
Come,  come  with  me  to  Pluto^s  throne. 
As     new-oome     guests     to     salute     our 

host! 

Ipbigenia,  collecting  all  the  might  of 
[)rayer,  pleads  thus  with  the  gods  in 
this  sore  extremity : — 

IPHXttSVIA. 

Brother  and  sitter,  who  in  the  wide  heSTen 
Bring  forth   your   light   in  beauty  day  and 

night 
To  men ;    who    may  not .  shine    upon    the 

desd; 
Save  us,  a  brother  and  a  sister  too  I 
Thy  glorious  brother  thou  dost  love,  IMana, 
Hora  than  aught  else  that  earth  or  heayen 

can  give, 
And  tnraest  evermore  thy  maiden  face 
Id  longing  toward  hia  eyerhutins  light 
Oh,  leave  nim  not,  my  Late-found  only  hope, 
To  rave  in  darkness  where  no  reason  shines! 


Her  pleading  voice  is  heard ;  Di- 
ana grants  her  prayer,  and  her 
brother  stands  before  her  healed, 
sajing— 

OKJunts. 

For  the  first  time   let  me,  with  heart  set 

free, 
Tsste  itnre  delight  within  thine   arms!— Te 
^^gods. 

Who  mure  in  flaming  might  and  majesty. 
To  set  your  cloudy  storehouse  open ;  who 
Gneious,    yet     awfiil,    the     loog-prayed-for 

rain 


Pour  in  wild  torrents  on  the  earth,  with 
voices 

Of  thunder  and  with  roaring  winds;  yet 
soon 

Dissolve  our  shuddering  fear  in  bles&Ings. 
Change 

Onr  timid  wonder  into  looks  of  Joy, 

And  loud  thanksgivings;  while  the  new-born 
sun 

Mirrors  his  face  a  thontandfold  In  drops. 

That  bang  on  leaves  tnah  satisfied  ^ith 
drink. 

And  roan  v-coloured  Iris  the  grey  veil 

Of  the  last  elouds  parts  kindly  with  light 
hand; 

Oh  let  me  too,  clasped  in  my  sister's  arms, 

To  my  IHend*8  breast,  e^Joy  with  thankfni- 
ness 

Complete,  and  tightly  hold  your  granted 
iavour ! — 

The  curse  unlooses  it  so  my  heart  teQs  me 

The  Furies  are  departing;  I  can  hear 

Their  onward  march  to  Tartarns;  far  off 

Behind  them  shut  the  iron  doors  in  thun- 
der. 

Now  earth  steams  forth  refreshment,  and  in- 
vites me 

O^er  her  wide  sur&ce  to  puisne  the  joys 

Of  life  and  mighty  deeds. 


Thus  the  climax  of  Goethe's  play, 
like  that  of  Earipides,  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  brother  and  the  sister ; 
only  it  is  viewed  by  (^oethe,  not 
merely  as  the  means  of  deliveringi 
Orestes  from  death,  but  as  his  res- 
cue from  a  far  greater  evil.  He 
might  have  escaped  death  through 
the  compassionate  treachery  of'  the 
priestess.  It  is  only  the  sister  whose 
relationship  engages  her,  whose  long 
purification  through  suffering  en- 
ables her,  to  intercede  mightily  with 
the  gods  in  his  behalf; — so  as  to 
obtain  for  him  complete  deliverance 
from  the  pursoit  of  tlie  Eumenides, 
and  the  perfect  restoration  of  his 
reason. 

The  two  last  acts  of  Goethe  are 
occupied,  as  in  Euripides,  with 
the  escape  of  the  three.  The  plan 
devised  for  it  in  the  first  instance 
is  substantially  the  same  as  his; 
only  with  this  important  difference, 
that  it  is  not  the  invention  of 
Goethe's  high-minded  heroine.  It 
is  P\  lades,  the  Ulysses  of  the  play, 
who  suggests  that,  whilst  Orestes 
goes  with  him  to  tind  their  ship,  and 
dispose  its  crew  for  flight,  Iphige- 
nia  shall  answer  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  delay  of  the  sacrifice  by 
the  pretext  of  the  purifications.  She 
consents  at  first,  forgetting  for  a 
while  all   things  save  her   brother 
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and  her  home.  Btit  aft«r  she  Is  left 
alone,  her  conscience  reproaches  her. 
She  is  nnable  to  give  her  answer  to 
the  king's  messenger  without  hesi- 
tation, or  to  find  a  pretext  for  re- 
fusing his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
commuDicate  this  anezpeoted  occur* 
rence  to  Thoas.  *'  Ah,"  she  exclainw, 
as  he  leaves  her,  ^^when  I  listened 
to  my  brother  and  his  friend,  I  felt 
as  it'oncd  more  floating  on  the  cloud 
which  bore  me  hither.  But  this 
man's  voice  has  awakened  me  from 
my  dream.  It  has  reminded  me  that 
those  whom  I  leave  here  behind  me 
are  also  meny  And  when  Pyladea, 
having  learnt  the  cause  of  her  delay 
in  carrying  down  the  image,  departs, 
deriding  her  {^cruples,  and  bidding 
her  kiep  up  the  deception  till  a  fa- 
v(nirai>le  moment  arrives  for  their 
departure,  she  groans  bitterly  over 
a  more  grievotis  impending  fnte  than 
exile  or  death — the  loss  alike  of 
truthful nesB  and  gratitude.  It  seems 
to  her  that,  after  all,  her  hopes  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
curse  is  still  left  brooding  over  her 
honse,  and  threatens  to  swallow  np 
the  innocence  of  its  last  guiltless 
member.  "All  other  things  wear 
out,"  she  cries — 

'"Tho    higliMt    fortane    and    life's   frMhMt 

strength. 
Grow    weary    at    the   last:    why  then   not 

onrseef 
Then  was  my  bope  all  Tain,  that,  guarded 

here, 
And  severed  from  my  house's  destiny, 
One   day  1  with  pure  hand  and  with  pore 

heart 
Idlght   free   onr    deeply-spotted    home  from 

elnr 

An  old  melody  of  her  childhood,  the 
song  of  the  Psrcfe,  rings  in  her  ears, 
bidding^  her  doubt  the  mercy,  and 
evoa  the  justice,  of  the  gods.  She 
cries  to  them  in  her  anguish,  ^^  Save 
me  I  save  too  your  image  in  my 
soul!"  Thoas  arrives  during  tliis 
conflict  of  Iphigenia's  spirit.  He 
comes  in  person  to  set  at  rest  the 
suspicions  slie  has  caused  him  by 
her  delay.  Ilis  wrath  is  naturally 
great  against  one  who  seems  to  be 
abnsing  his  kindness.  He  sum- 
mons Iphigenia  to  his  presence, 
and,  without  chaining  her  with  de* 


ceit,  asks  her  why  she  has  put  off 
the  sacrifice.  Her  answer  at  fint 
is,  that  the  gods  are  willing  to  give 
him  time  to  reconsider  his  sentence. 
Then,  finding  his  determinatioD  dd- 
shaken,  she  boldly  avows  her  resolu- 
tion to  have  no  hand  in  sending 
others  to  that  dreadfoP  doom  which* 
she  escaped  so  thankfully  herself. 
She  acoases  him  of  pntting  a  de- 
gree of  constraint  on  hery  a  free-born 
woman  i^nd  a  princess,  which  be 
could  have  pnt  on  no  man  under 
like  circumstances.  ^*A  man  in 
my  place,"  she  exclaims,  ^woald 
have  a  sword  to  defend  his  rights 
with.  I  have  only  wordt;  bat  it 
befits  a  noble  man  to  give  ear  to 
the  words  of  a  woman  I''  Thoas  is 
no  vulgar  tyrant.  Hastily  and  nn- 
justly  as  he  has  acted  under  the 
pres}<ure  of  his  wounded  feelinins 
he  is  in  the  main  a  just  man.  He 
has  long  revered  Iphigenia,  and  be 
cannot  listen  unmoved  to  a  bold 
denunciation  of  hie  oondnct  from 
lips  which  have  so  often  soothed 
him — a  denunciation,  too,  rati6ed 
by  the  conscience,  which  has  been 
long  educated  in  him  by  her  influ- 
ence. But  what  if  he  has  been  all 
along  deceived  himself? — if  the  holy 
maid  is  no  better  than  other  mor- 
tals, and,  like  them,  can  cheat  the 
unwary  for  her  own  designs?  He 
drops  a  word  of  "deceit;"  and 
Iphigenia  resolves  that,  cost  what 
it  may,  with  that  her  benefactor 
shall  have  no  cause  to  reproach  her. 
She  stands  a  while  in  thought ;  then, 
asking  whether  deeds  of  desi^rate 
dariuff  are  to  be  allowed  to  men 
alone  ? — whether  a  woman  may  not 
be  brave  too? — she  confess€S  the 
whole  truth  to  Thoas.  She  lays 
her  brother's  fate  and  her  own  in 
his  hands  (just  as  the  Neoptolemas 
of  Sophocles  intrusts  that  of  iriyj«ses 
and  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  in- 
jured Philoctetes) ;  and  conjures  bim 
now  to  show  how  highly  he  has  ever 
valued  truth.  The  king  hesitates. 
Terrified  at  the  consequences  which 
seem  likely  to  follow  her  disclosure, 
Iphigenia  implorea  bis  royal  gene- 
rosity, and  reminds  him  of  lis  old 
promise  to  suffer  her  to  depart,  if  the 
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way  bonie  should  ever  open  to  her. 
H^ntime  Orestes  and  his  oom- 
panioDS  have  been  discovered  by 
the  arined  men  whom  Thoas  seat 
to  search  the  shore  before  he  caiue 
to  the  temple.  Orestes  breaks  in 
on  his  sister's  interview  with  the 
king,  by  rushing  in,  sword  in  hand, 
to  conduct  her  to  the  ship;  whilst 
his  comra^les  strive  to  keep  their 
way  of  escape  open.  Thoas  learos 
directly  after  that  his  own  party 
have  gained  the  victory,  and  only 
await  his  orders  to  set  the  ship  on 
fire.  But  instead,  the  king  coin- 
uuuids  a  snspeasion  of  arms.  First 
be  satisfies  himself  that  Iphigenia 
has  not  been  deceived  by  an  im- 
postor— ^that  her  brother  really 
stands  before  him;  1j«  then  raises 
the  difficulty  which  the  errand  of 
Orestes  presents.  He  cannot  suffer 
them  to  go  and  take  wiih  them 
the  palladium  of  his  kingdom — the 
heaven- descended  image.  Orestes 
removes  this  difficulty  alsa  His 
eyes  have  been  enlightened  to  dis- 
cern the  true  meaning  of  that  ora- 
cle which  despatched  him  to  these 
distant  shores.  The  ^  sister  "  named 
in  it  was  not  Apoilo^s,  but  his  own. 
Iphigenia  is  the  true  palladium  of 
her  house,  snatched  away  trom  it 
by  the  gods  before  its  c^Umitios 
could  begin ;  their  favour  now  wills 
her  restoration,  to  inaugurate  for  it 
a  new  era  of  hope.  Iler  touch  has 
healed  him.  In  ber  anns  the  evil 
which  has  pursued  him  so  long 
sdzed  htm  for  the  last  time,  shook 
his  inmost  soul,  and  then  left  him 
for  ever.  He  implores  Thoas  to 
suffer  her  to  complete  her  work — 
to  return  to  Greece  to  consecrate 
afresh  the  desecrated  halls  of  his 
fathers  —  to  replace  their  crown 
upon  his  head*  He  asks  it  rather 
for  his  sister's  worthiness  than  for  his 
own.    For,  as  he  justly  says — 

''So  might  aad  oraft,  the  highest  boMta  of 

men, 
Shall  ▼«!!  their  beeda  before  the  IrathAil- 

aese 
or  tb!s  high  spirit    So  a  noble  man 
dhall   reeompenae   her  pure   aad    child-like 


Thoas  yields  to  this,  and  to  Iphi- 


gem*a*8  renewed  entreaties.  But  the 
sullen  monosyllables  in  which  he 
gives  his  consent  to  her  departure 
remind  us  paiufuUy  how  much  that 
consent  most  cost  hira.  Then  Iphi- 
genia wins  her  last  victory.  She 
will  not  leave  him  aogry.  She 
pours  forth  her  filial  tenderness  for 
him.  She  promises  affectionate 
hctspitality  to  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects  who  shall  visit  Greece, 
for  the  sake  of  his  benefits  towards 
her.  She  implores  Uie  kind  word 
of  farewell  fram  him,  which  shall 
be  a  favourable  breeze  in  her  soils, 
and'  shall  soften  tho  bitterness  of 
her  parting  tears.  Thoas  can  find 
no  more  words  for  sorrow,  as  he 
parts  with  the  hoj^d-for  8unl>eam 
of  his  old  age.  But  he  can  and  lie 
does  Hay  that  ine  word  she  aska 
fur;  and  Goethe^s  play  closes  with 
the  "^Fareweir^  which  testifies  to 
the  goodly  fruit  borne  by  Iphi- 
genia's  long  exile  among  the  barba- 
rians. 

Of  course  this  play  could  have 
no  more  proceeded  from  any  ancient 
author  than  Eacine^s  ^Iphig^nieu* 
*^  We,  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  time,"  cannot  di- 
vest ourselves  of  our  inheritance; 
and  if  we  could,  we  ought  not  to 
do  so.  But  at  least  it  contains  no 
anachronisms  like  his — no  obvious 
contradictions  to  the  customs  of 
the  times  it  treats  of;  only  the 
inevitable  anachronism  of  being 
constructed  throughout  according  to 
a  higher  moral  standard  than  the 
tragedy  of  Euripides ;  with  a  strong 
sense  of  our  individual  importance 
and  responsibility,  instead  of  merg- 
ing the  individual  in  the  state, 
as  did  the  ancients;  with  more  of 
the  old  reverence  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  *  for  woman  (in  which  tlieir 
Greek  brethren  were  so  deficient) 
than  appears  indeed  in  any  other 
pluy  of  Goethe*s;  and  with  that 
regard  for  the  inward  above  the 
outward  man — that  conscience  of 
universal  evil  instead  of  mere 
special  transgressions — which  they 
could  not  have  who  lived  without 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.  These 
unquestionaUy      modern,     because 
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Ohristian  oharacteristioss  if  an  in- 
jury to  Goetbe^s  ^Iphigenia  in 
Taoris,'  in  point  of  antiqnarian  in- 
terest, are  in  other  respects  an 
advantage  to  it;  for  they  comhine 
to  briag  out  the  full  beauty  and 
instruction  of  its  story,  which  Euri" 

Sides  (especially  in  his  conclusion) 
as  failed  to  do.  The  efiect  on 
the  mind  of  6roethe*s  pkiy  is,  what 
that  of  the  drama  of  Euripides 
was  meant  to  be — religious.  The 
^Iphigenia  in  Tauris'  of  Enripides, 
indeed,  taught  a  lesson  of  confidence 
in  the  gods  far  beyond  what  his 
plays  taught  in  general;  for  in  it 
ApoUo^s  oracle,  unlike  most  of 
the  oracles  of  heathenism,  does  not 
*^ palter  with  the  double  sense"  to 
lure  those  who  trust  it  to  their 
destruction;  rather,  if  it  deceives 
at  all,  it  deceives  by  the  super- 
abundaut  riches  of  its  fulfilment: 
so  that  the  path  trode  in  believing 
obedience  to  its  dictates,  though 
leading  for  a  while  through  dark- 
ness, ends  at  last  in  an  unhoped-for 
burst  of  sunshine.  But  the  high 
value  of  this  lesson  of  faith  is  sad- 
ly neutralised  by  the  wide  gulf 
which  separates  Greek  morality  from 
Greek  religion.  To  the  Iphigenia 
and  Orestes  of  Euripides  the  end 
completely  justifies  the  means; 
and  conduct,  which  the  plea  of 
overwhelming  necessity  can  but 
palliate,  is  rewarded  by  a  deity^s 
special  interposition  in  their  fa- 
vour. Now  Goethe*s  play  sets 
morality  and  religion  at  one.  In 
it  right  means  are  used  to  com- 
pass right  ends;  the  gods  are  not 
represented  as  ciiring  for  favoured 
bouses  and  nations  only,  but  as 
just  and  good  to  all;  and  the  per- 
sonage of  the  drama  who  has 
drawn  the  nearest  to  them,  ex- 
hibits in  her  purity  and  goodness 
the  blessed  effects  of  their  communi- 
cations. 

I  have  already  remarked  on 
Goethe*s  marvellous  power  of  re- 
presenting character.  I  think  all 
readers  of  his  ^Iphigenia  in  Tau- 
ris  *  will  agree  that  each  of  its 
personages  is  a  thoroughly  indivi- 
dual study.     Even  should  tbey  re- 


fuse to  acknowledge  them  as  Greeks 
und  Scythians,  they  will  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  their  claim  to  be 
welcome  as  real  living  men  and 
women.  If,  while  reading  Goethe's 
^Egmont,'  we  feel  as  if  standing 
before  a  great  historical  picture, 
while  reading  his  *  Iphigenia,'  we 
seem  to  gaze  on  a  noble  group  of 
statues.  Their  features  and  atti- 
tudes are  classic;  but,  as  we  look, 
some  strange  spell  has  breathed  life 
into  them :  though  they  still  stand 
motionless  before  us,  a  human  soul 
looks  out  upon  ns,  through  tbdr 
eyes ;  they  speak  to  us  with  human 
voice.  We  feel,  as  we  conclude 
the  play,  well  acquainted  even  with 
the  subordinate  characters  —  the 
prudent  Areas,  and  the  judicious 
Pylades;  who  atones  for  the  ad- 
mixture of  Gi'eek  fraud  in  his 
composition,  so  amply  by  his  gen- 
erous friendship.  Thoas,  the  rug- 
ged barbarian,  softened  by  benign 
infiuenoes,  but  retaining  some  of 
his  harshness  to  the  last,  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  an  inaccurate 
representation  of  a  Bcjthian  king; 
but  he  is  a  most  true  ty(*e  of  a 
.  style  of  character  which  some  of 
us  know  intimately  enough — which 
may  do  tyrannical  acts,  but  wants 
the  tyrant's  heart — which  some- 
times, unhappily,  mistakes  the  voice 
of  wounded  pride  for  the  voice  of 
conscience— and  which,  alas!  does 
not  often  find  an  Iphigenia  to  soothe 
and  control  it  in  these  days;  but 
which,  if  it  did,  would  now,  as 
then,  know  how  to  requite  her 
sincerity  and  generous  confidence. 
That  divine  faculty  which  enables 
a  poet  to  enter  into  and  to  repre- 
sent states  of  mind  which  he  has 
never  himself  experienceil,  gives  to 
the  Orestes  of  Goethe  the  stamp 
of  perfect  truthfulness,  amidst  all 
his  melancholy  and  frenzy.  **8oit 
must  have  been^"  we  at  imce  exclaim, 
"with  the  youth  who  was  light- 
hearted  and  enterprising,  proud  of 
his  descent  from  heroes,  and  eager 
to  emulate  thdr  fame ;  till  he  found 
his  hand  stained  with  his  mother's 
blood,  and  was  given  over  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  Juries."    Above  all. 
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Iphigenia,  the  bigh  ideal  eharacter 
of  the  draniS)  though  sapernataral,. 
k  not  i/iumtaral  ia  her  goodness. 
Her  lofty  excellence  does  not  op- 
press ns  as  «onieihing  forced  and 
impossible.  Tliough  marvelloos  and 
rare  as  that  flower  which  the  same 
century  heholds  not  twice,  the  dis- 
cerning eye  acknowledges  it  as  the 
troe  product  of  the  stem  on  which 
it  blooms. 

So  it  is  that  the  mind  feels 
calmed  and  elevated  *by  Goethe^s 
'Iphigenia  in  Tauris.'  It  is  the 
conflaence  of  three  mighty  streams 
of  poetry — the  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia, the  Fall  of  Troy,  and  the 
Death  of  Agamemnon.  While  we 
stand  heside  it,  we  hear  the  roar  of 
their  distant  torrents,  flinging  their 
foam  over  the  forest  as  they  dash 
through  its  rocky  chasms.  Their 
waters  speed  towards  us,  as  yet 
troubled  hy  their  past  conflicts; 
bat  at  their  meeting-place  they 
out  into  a  bro^   and   tran- 


quil river.  The  eye  may  follow  it 
with  still  delight  on  its  way  through 
meadow  and  woodland,  rolling  in 
its  silent  strength  to  seek  perfect 
rest  at  last  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  There  is  a  tranquil  pleasure 
breathed  into  the  soul  by  such  a 
scene;  though  the  tumultuous  joy 
be  wanting  with  which  we  tracked 
the  torrent's  earlier,  more  eventful 
course.  "These,"  we  say,  as.  we 
take  our  last  look  at  Iphigenia  and 
her  brother  standing  on  that  Cri- 
mean shore,  now  forever  dear  to 
England's  memory — "  these  have 
suffered  more  than  most;  they  have 
found  life's  fiery  furnace  hotter 
than  most  men  do,  but  they  stand 
unconsnmed:  nay,  more,  they  stand 
before  ns  purified."  Their  poet's 
words  on  another  occasion  are  tme 
concerning  them  now,  as  sooner  or 
later  they  will  be  concerning  us  all 
in* this  world — 

"Alle  rubeo,  die  gelittcn, 
Alle  ruben,  die  gestritten.** 


GASTER,   THB    FIR8T   M.A. 

"The  Ruler  of  this  Place  was  one  Master  Gaster,  the  first  Master  of  Arts  in  the 

World- " — R  ABELA  IS. 

Thebe^s  a  comical  fellow  that  all  of  us  know, 

And  who  always  is  with  ns  wherever  we  go ; 

But  onr  constant  companion  and  guide  though  he  be, 

Yet  our  eyes  never  saw  him,  ami  never  will  see. 

Of  Science  the  source,  and  of  Arts  the  first  Master, — 

The  name  of  this  wonderful  fellow  is  Gaster. 

Search  history  through  with  attention  and  skill. 

And  you'll  find  him  still  busy  for  good  or  for  ill. 

With  his  mischievous  doings  yon  early  may  grapple 

In  the  old  and  unhappy  affair  of  the  Apple. 

Though  the  Serpent's  designs  chiefly  caused  that  disaster. 

The  Serpent  was  greatly  assisted  by  Gaster. 

But  when  Man  was  then  sentenced  to  trouble  and  toil, 
.    It  was  Gaster  that  taught  him  to  labour  the  soil ; 
To  dig,  and  to  delve,  and  to  plant  for  his  diet ; 
And  be  never  would  let  him  a  moment  be  quiet. 
Despotic  and  stem,  and  a  rigid  taskmaster. 
But  an  excellent  friend  and  instructor  was  Gaster. 

After  living  some  ages  on  water  and  greens, 
Gaster  found  out  that  bacon  ate  nicely  with  beans ; 
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And  be  also  fonnd  ont  that,  to  moisten  sach  food, 
Something  better  tluin  water  was  needfol  and  good. 
Ttie  Nymph  of  the  Well  owned  that  Bacchus  sarpassod  her, 
And  gave  waj  to  the  Grape,  as  the  liqaor  for  Gaster. 

Now  baking,  and  brewing,  and  hunting,  and  fishing, 
Arose  from  what  Gaster  was  wanting  or  wishing. 
The  prain  in  the  furrow,  the  fruit  on  the  tree, 
The  fl.)cks  on  tbo  mountain,  the  herds  on  the  lea. 
All  acknowledge  his  sway ;  never  empire  was  vaster 
Than  the  fertile  dominions  thus  subject  to  Gaster. 

Geometry  sprang  fron>  tlie  Nile's  spreading  flood, 

Just  that  Gaster  might  know  where  his  landmarks  had  stood; 

And  Commerce  grew  busy  by  land  and  by  sea, 

Just  that  Gaster  at  home  well  provisioned  might  be. 

See !  the  camel,  the  car,  the  canoe,  the  three-master, 

All  speed  with  their  loads  on  the  missions  of  Gaster. 

Then  cities  were  bailt,  with  their  shops  and  their  bouses, 

"Where  in  plenty  and  peace  Gaster  feasts  and  carouses. 

And  a  half  of  the  houses  and  shops  in  a  town, 

If  great  Gaster  were  gone,  might  as  well  be  pulled  down : 

So  splendid  and  spacious  on  pier  and  pilaster 

Rise  the  halls  we've  erected  In  honour  of  Gaster. 

But  I  ought  to  observe  that  the  changes  thus  made 
For  the  most  part  took  place  with  Dame  Poverty's  aid : 
For  Gaster  and  Siie,  you  <lon't  need  me  to  mention, 
Are  the  father  and  mother  of  every  invention. 
When  the  pockets  contain  not  a  single  piaster, 
The  wits  become  sharp  iu  the  service  of  Gaster. 

I  must  own  we've  had  bloodshed  by  Gaster's  advice, 
And  proceedings  besides  that  w^ere  not  over-nice. 
Neither  Rob  Boy  nor  Oacus  had  been  such  a  thief, 
Hadn't  Gaster  been  always  so  partial  to  beef. 
When  the  Mosstrooper's  wife  saw  he'd  soon  be  a  faster, 
She  served  up  his  spurs  at  the  bidding  of  Gaster. 

Yet  if  Gaster  would  stay  in  his  natural  state, 

Ilis  exactions  would  seldom  be  grievous  or  great. 

But  Luxury  comes  with  suggestions  oflScious, 

And  Cookery  tempts  him  with  dishes  delicious. 

And  the  Doctor's  called  in,  with  his  rhubarb  and  castor, 

To  remove  the  sad  ills  of  poor  surfeited  Gaster. 

0 1  close  upon  frenzy  the  maladies  border 

That  Gflster  begets  when  he's  long  out  of  order. 

Like  madmen  we  hurry,  in  hopes  of  release. 

To  Malvern  or  Germany,  Gully  or  Spiess, 

When  perhaps  the  disease  would  be  put  to  flight  faster. 

If  we  j list  stay  at  home  and  did  justice  to  Gaster. 

Try  always  to  suit  Gaster's  wants  to  a  tittle, 
Nor  supply  his  demands  with  too  much  or  too  little. 
You  will  ne'er  put  a  sick  man  in  hearty  condition, 
If  Gaster  won't  join  and  assist  the  physician. 
In  vain  to  a  wound  you'll  apply  salve  or  plaster, 
If  you  don't  take  the  pains  to  couoiliate  Gaster. 
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When  Beauty  puts  forth  aU  its  glory  ancl  grace, 
And  uDites  the  fall  splendonr  ot  form  and  of  face; 
AVben  each  gesture  is  joyous,  each  uaovemeot  is  light, 
And  the  glance  of  the  eye  is  sereoe  and  yet  bright ; 
AVhen  the  rose-hae  of  health  tiots  the  pore  alabaster. 
Let  us  own  that  'tis  partly  the  doing  of  Gaster. 

Nay,  ev*n  ih  yoar  noblest  possession,  the  Mind,  . 
YoQr  dependence  on  Gaster  too  often  you^U  find. 
A  redundant  repast,*  a  rich  snpper  or  ioireey 
Will  oppress  the  divincR  particulam  aura; 
While  at  times,  wo  may  see,  no  professor  or  pastor 
Teaches  kindness  and  charity  better  than  Gasten 

Oft  when  petty  annoyances  rafSe  the  soul, 

And  the  temper  defies  philosophic  control, 

The  commotion  is  qaelled,  and  a  calm  will  sacceed, 

Through  the  simple  derice  of  inhaling  the  Weed  : 

Sach  magical  power  has  the  soothing  Canaster 

To  bring  balmy  content  and  good-humour  to  Gaster. 

As  for  me,  who  thus  venture  his  praise  to  proclaim, 
And  adorn  his  high  worth  with  his  classical  name, 
Let  me  hope  from  my  patron  these  verses  may  bring 
Some  appropriate  boon  to  assist  me  to  sing ; 
For  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  the  poor  poetaster 
Finds  always  his  best  inspiration  in  Gaster. 


TICKLER     II.     again! 

,                      and  sniffing  over  the  gutters  in  vain), 

TH,  oi^AT   Qt,nau.»>   or  *io.«»   «.  f„^  ^^  ^„|^^    ^^    K^    exp«rien«; 

I  HAVE   no    hesitation    in    saying  the  consequences.    But  with' my  dog 

that  I  think  Tickler  IL  the  queerest  and  me  it  is  quite  difflerent    Tickler, 

dog  I  ever  knew.    But,  by  the  way,  years  ago,  foand  out  the  blind  side 

how  many  dogs  have  I  ever  known?  of  me,  and  has  quietly  stock  to  it. 

And,  again,  what  is  meant  by  know-  In  fact,   the  little  rogue  does  what 

ing  a  (log?    For  dogs  are  a  study;  he  likes  with  me,    and   must  often 

and  who  has  really  studied  his  dog  ?  langh  in  his  sleeve  at  my  simplicity. 

He,   however,    studies    his   master,  When  I  am  eating  anything  which 

and  treats    him    with    much    more  he   considers    particularly   nice,    he 

nicety    of    appreciation      than     he  says  nothing,  but  creeps  from  under 

may  be    aware   of.    Kote    the    de-  tlie  sofa,  and  sits  on  the  hearth-mg 

ineaDour  of  a  dog  to  a  brute   of   a  looking  into  the  fire,  as  if  he  were 

master,  who  only  corses,  kicks,  and  thinking    of  something    important  j 

starves  him;  is  it  not  piteous?    He  but  in  a  moment  or   two,   without 

(Touches  and  trembWs  all  day  long  changing  his  position,  he  turns  his 

ft9  if  he  bad  done  something  wrong ;  face    towards   me*   with    a    timid, 

vhereas  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  solemn  look,  that    has  a  world  of 

kind,  but    only    directed   a   dismal  quaint  meaning  in  it     'Tis  in  vain 

up-tQroed  eye  to  his  master,  to  in-  that  I  pretend  not  to  see  him;  he 

dicate   an    emp^r    stomach    and    a  knows    better.      He    feels    that    I 

bnjken  Kpirit.     Ue  can  do  no  more  am    looking    at    him    out    of    the 

--he  dare  do  no  more  (though  he  north-east  oomer  of  my  eye;  and 

luis  spent  half  the  day  in  searching  without  moving   his   head,    or   re- 
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moving  his  soft,  krge  dark  eye, 
gently  licks  bis  lips.  As  regularly 
OS  I  bave  a  fried  kidney  for  break- 
fast or  supper,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  he  wheedles  me  out  of  some- 
times almost  a  tenth  of  it — ^for  I 
am  generous  when  my  heart  is 
touched.  All  his  demnreness,  ail 
self-control,  are  gone,  as  soon  as  I 
have  tossed  him  the  coveted  mor- 
sel. Tis  snapped  up  and  bolted 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — after 
which  the  earnest  and  almost  oon- 
valsive  licking  of  his  lips  tells  of 
the  cayenne  he  has  discovered,  and 
of  which  he  had  not  been  apprised. 
Seeing  me  addressing  myself,  how- 
ever, to  the  second  kidney,  he  seems 
to  forget  the  shocking  heat  about 
his  palate;  for  he  jumps  up,  puts 
his  paws  upon  my  lap,  wags  his  tail 
rapidly,  bis  eyes  looking  up  at  me 
glittering  with  desire,  and  he  seems 
to  say,  "Excuse  me,  sir,  but  mortal 
flesh  and  blood  can  stand  it  no 
longer — only  one  morsel  morel" 
He  gets  it,  bolts  it ;  then  suddenly 
again  perceives  his  warm  old  fViend 
the  cayenne,  and  goes  under  the 
table  for  a  moment,  licking  his  lips 
spasmodically.  Out,  however,  he 
comes  again,  heedless  of  inflamed 
fauces,  and  gets  another  flery  mor- 
sel? All  this  does  not  spoil  him; 
for  whenever  I  have  anything  which 
he  does  not  fancy,  his  self-denial 
is  exemplary.  However  nice,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  a  Native,  liberably 
treated  with  cayenne  and  lemon 
juice,  Tickler  leaves  me  in  undis- 
turl)ed  possession  of  it.  The  discreet 
and  discriminating  little  Sybarite  I 

I  asked  at  starting,  by  the  way, 
how  many  dogs  have  I  ever  known  ? 
"Well,  at  all  events  one — ^Tickler  I. ; 
for  I  did  really  make  a  study  of 
him,  and  gained,  I  think,  his  entire 
confidence,  poor  little  soul-— witness 
his  adventures,  which  he  told  me 
soon  after  he  had  experienced 
them,  and  I  faithfully  reported 
them  to  the  reader  of  renowned 
old '  Maga.'  ♦ 


TICKLER  Wai.    KOT    TILL    XI    BIB 
ADVXNTUBBirl 

Now,  one  reason  why  I  think 
Tickler  IL  the  queerest  dog  I  ever 
knew  is  this :  that  though  he  has 
his  full  share  of  vanity  and  sensi- 
tiveness, and  a  tincture  of  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,  and  knows 
how  to  share  the  fame  of  his  pre- 
decessor,' as  I  have  often  told  him, 
he  opposed  to  all  my  entreaties 
and  enticements  a  dogged  silence. 
He  would  not  tell  me  his  adven- 
tures among  the  thieves,  and  for 
auglit  he  was  disposed  to  say,  be 
might  never  have  had  any.  I  did 
the  best  I  could  to  tell  the  public 
how  he  had  disappeared  and  re- 
appeared,! but  further,  of  course,  I 
could  not  go  without  his  assistaoce. 
In  vain  I  hinted  that  I  might  per- 
haps dispense  with  that.,  and  tell 
his  adventures  all  out  of  my  owu 
head — such  as  I  might  conceive 
they  ought  to  have  been — perhaps 
making  him  cut  a  sorrier  figure 
than  might  be  agreeable  to  bb 
selt-love,  particularly  in  making 
him  show  a  currish  spirit  where 
Tickler  I.  had  exhibited  a  dignity 
and  spirit  becoming  his  patrician 
detcent  I  really  thought,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  this  last  hit  had  told; 
for  Tickler  got  up  hastily  and 
drunk  nearly  all  the  water  in  bis 
basin,  returning  with  a  grave  air 
to  his  place  under  the  sofa.  Bat 
he  spoke  not. 

TICKLER  SPEAKS  1 

In  a  wicked  humour,  for  wbicb 
I  was  very  sorry  afterwards,  I  said 
aloud,  **The  deuce    take  the  di^!" 

"I  hope  he  won*tl"  exclaimed 
Ticklerlll  in  the  most  wonderful 
and  pretematnrally  uncanine  tone 
of  voice  I  had  ever  heard.  I  felt  my 
eyes  staring;,  my  mouth  opening, 
my  hmr  stiffening,  my  colour  going, 
and  my  heart  thumping  about  in 
great  agitation.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments, too,  the  dog  had  disappeared 
in  a  sudden  mist  which  seeuied  to 


*  'Blackwood's    Magazine,'    No.   ooocLXXxrv.,  February  1866;    No.  ooocxa, 
August  1866. 
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lave  come  over  my  eyes.  I  would 
have  Bpoken,  earoestly  wishing  to 
recall  the  words  I  had  uttered,  bnt 
my  toDgae  seemed  quodammodo  an- 
nexed to  the  roof  of  my  month.* 
Here  was  a  state  of  things :  a  speak- 
ing dog,  and  a  speechless  master: 
and  the  serioos  part  of  the  business 
was  that  the  latter  had  become  so, 
perhaps  propter  as  well  as  pott^  utter- 
ing such  a  wicked  and  unfeeling  male- 
diction. 

After  I  had  somewhat  recovered 
my  self-possession,  I  became  chilled 
by  a  sudden  apprehension  from 
another  direction — viz.,  that  were 
Hckler  really  to  receive  marobing 
orders  to  the  quarter  indicated, 
somebody,  at  whose  instance  those 
orders  bad  been  obtained,  might 
be  required  to  accompany  him  I 
and  in  disquieting  contrast  to  the 
persuasion  m  tbe  untutored  Indian, 
that — 

**  Admitted  to  that  eqnal  nkj. 
His  fUthftil  dog  BboQld  bear  him  compaoy  P 

—Humph  I 

It  cannot,  at  this  length  of  time,  be 
wrong  to  say,  how  I  wi;<h  we  could 
both  have  been  photographed  at  that 
moment.  I  would  have  had  copies 
struck  off,  in  a  penitential  humoar, 
with  the  subscription— 

**  A  bnite  rebuked  r 
XT  SRHOBSK. 

When  I  recovered  sight  of  Tick- 
ler, he  was  looking  at  me  sadly  and 
tenderly,  with  the  following  elo- 
quent passage  (which  I  had  been 
rt^ding  out  of  ^The  German  Con- 
^  versations  Lexicon* — I  am  always 
reading  about  dogs— the  day  before), 
written,  as  it  were,  all  over  his 
face: — 

**  To  no  animal  Is  mankind  more  in- 
debted for  faithful  and  unswerving  affec- 
tion than  to  the  do^.  His  incorruptible 
fidelity,  his  forbearing  and  enduring  at- 
tachment, his  inexhauatible  diligence, 
ardour,  and  obedieooe,  have  been  no- 
ticed and  eulogised  from  the  earliest 
times.    This  valuable  quadruped  may 


be  emphatically  termed  the  friend/  of 
man ;  aa,  unlike  other  animals*  his  at- 
tachment is  purely  personal,  and  unin- 
fluenced by  change  of  time  or  place. 
The  dog  seems  to  remember  only  the 
benefits  which  he  may  have  received; 
and  instead  of  discovering  resentment 
when  he  is  chastised^  exposes  himself  to 
torture,  and  even  licks  the  hand  from 
which  it  proceeda  "Without  the  aid  of 
this  almost  reasoning  animal,  how  could 
man  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
savage  and  ferocious  tenants  of  the 
forest,  or  have  procured  subsistence  in 
those  ages  of  the  world  when  agricul- 
ture was  unknown  f " 

And  of  a  very  type  and  model  of 
his  kind,  of  this  dear  race  of  man's 
oldest  and  stancliest  friends,  I  had 
said,  "  The  deuce  take  him  I" 

Bnt  as  everything  here  must  come 
to  an  end  at  some  time  or  other, 
however  agreeable,  or  wonderful,  or 
otherwise,  so  by-and-by  came  my 
quandary  to  a  close.  You  cannot 
be  always  standing  on  tip-too,  danc- 
ing on  the  tight-rope,  or  have  your 
face  fixed  in  a  stare  of  wonder  all 
your  life. 

BEOBET  OF  TIOKLEB's  TAOrTUBNnTT. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  dog^s 
talking  that  took  me  aback,  since 
Tickler  No.  I.  had  talked  to  me 
long,  and  in  the  most  rational  way, 
as  all  the  million  many-tongned 
readers  of  'Maga'  know,  and  first 
knew  with  meek  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Witness  the  endless 
letters  sent  to  me  from  persons  in 
all  classes  of  society — from  peer, 
perhaps  I  might  say  prince,  to  pea- 
sant— and  particularly  from  dog- 
fanciers  and  dog-stealers ;  one  of 
whom  said  plainly,  tliat  "for  what 
that  *ere  dog  had  told  of  the  doings 
in  their  way  of  business,  if  tliey 
only  cotched  him  (and  tliem  must 
look  gharp,"  said  the  scamp,  "as 
escaped  a  dog- fancier  as  had  set 
his  mind  on  doing  business  with  a 
petic'ler  dog)  again,  they'd  make  a 
example  on  him  tor  telling  lies ; 
'cos,"  he  ontinued,  "all  dogs,  pe- 
ticly    higb-bred    dogs,    goes    quite 


*  See  Lord  Coke'a  Fifth  Institute,  c.  7,  §  IS  a,  "  Of  things  annexed  to  the  free- 
hold." 
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wUliD^  with  tbera,  who  is  their 
troe  frieiidsi,  and  shows  'em  life, 
and  new  things  like."  Now,  will 
the  reader  believe  it,  this  had  been 
the  cause  of  poor  dear  Tickler^s 
tenacioa?*  taciturnity  1  For  he  after- 
wards told  me  he  had  heard  me 
reading  this  letter  to  Madame  one 
day;  and  was  so  horribly  fright- 
ened onder  the  sofa,  that  he  tamed 
over  on  his  back,  and  for  the 
space  of  nearly  a  minute  seemed 
to  have  tumbled  into  darkness, 
and  forgotten  everything  I  Then 
he  rolled  over  on  the  side  nearest 
to  us,  shaking  in  every  limb  and 
every  hair;  which  attracting  our 
notice  had  led  us  to  send  for  the 
dog-doctor,  who  came  and  rammed 
a  pill  or  two  down  the  poor  dog's 
throat,  and  said  he  must  come  and 
see  the  dog  every  day  for  a  week, 
charging  only  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  visit,  besides  tiie  physio; 
after  which,  if  he  got  no  better,  as 
of  coarse  he  would  not,  he  was  to 
go  to  the  hospital.  But  Tickler, 
hearing  this  lively  sketch  of  the 
pleasures  in  store  for  him,  after 
quietly  disposing  of  the  aforesaid 
nauseous  pills,  lay  still  under  the 
sofa,  hoping  to  escape  the  hot  bath 
which  had  been  prescribed,  and  be- 
gan to  think  so  intently  on  what  he 
had  heard  me  read  from  the  letter 
of  ^^  one  on  *«i»"  (as  he  signed  him- 
self), that  he  began  to  get  better; 
and  partly  to  show  it^  and  partly  to 
wash  away  the  horrid  taste  of  the 
pills,  went  deliberately  to  his  water- 
basin  and  emptied  it,  returning 
to  his  place  under  the  sofa,  and 
profoundly  considering  what  coarse 
of  conduct  he  should  pursue  under  the 
circumstances. 

TIOKLBR^S  DILEMMA. 

The  more  he  reflected,  the  more 
he  grew  disturbed;  for  if  he  i^e- 
mained  silent,  he  would  be  treating 
the  kindest  of  masters  with  disre- 
spect and  disobedience,  which  was 
not  in  a  true  dog's  nature;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  once  spoke, 
he  might  as  well  remain  silent,  as 
not  do  that  for  which  alone  I  had 
desired  him  so  earnestly  to  speak* 


And  if  he  did  obey  me,  he  was  done 
for;  unless  he  obtained  a  sltnation 
in  another  hemisphere,  onknowa  to 
the  Fancy, .  and  where  they  conld 
not  ^  ootch  "  him.  For  some  time  be 
SAW  no  way  out  of  bis  troubles  but 
one  of  these  two,  which  I  am  really 
sorry,  for  the  dog's  sake,  to  have 
to  tell  the  reader — first,  to  oonimit 
suicide  (but  he  said  be  did  not  know 
how  to  do  it).  He  had  thoagbt  of 
starving  himself,  but  said  he  had  two 
objections  to  it — first,  he  knew  be 
could  not  do  that,  for  the  moment 
he  saw  what  be  liked,  and  was 
hungry,  eat  he  must;  secondly,  if  he 
tried  and  persevered  a  good  while, 
or  even  for  only  a  little  while,  the 
sure  result  wonld  be  the  sending 
again  for  that  horrid  old  Bolus,  with 
his  pills,  and  so  forth.  For  these 
reasons,  and  also  from  a  great  dislike 
to  jump  in  the  dark  into  death,  and 
find  it  quite  a  difierent  sort  of  thing 
from  what  he  had  looked  for,  be 
discarded  the  grisly  idea  of  soicide. 
But  what  do  you  sappose  was  the 
other  alternative?  Quite  as  great 
a  wickedness,  and  one,  the  nature 
of  wliich  will  surprise  the  reader. 
Tickler  had  nearly  made  up  his 
mind  to  palm  on  me  a  fal^e  ac- 
count of  bis  adventures !  making 
the  scamp  who  had  stolen  him  one 
of  the  most  amiable,  high-minded, 
and  kind  beings  that  ever  lived; 
who  had  kept  him  all  the  while  on 
the  best  of  victuals,  and  always  in- 
tended to  take  him  back,  without 
any  charge,  when  he  had  had 
euoagh  change  of  scene,  and  to  make 
a  very  agreeable  surprise  to  ns!  I 
So  I  was  to  have  had  a  very  roay- 
luied  dog-stealer:  and  all  with  a 
view  to  making  matters  pleasant 
with  those  determined  gentlemen 
who  he  knew  conld  get  him  when- 
ever they  wanted  him,  and  would 
naturally  use  well  a  dog  who  had 
done  80  much  to  raise  them  in  the 
estimation  of  society.  All  tbi^ 
might  show  a  beautiful  dmplicitT 
in  Tickler,  subtly  intenuiogled, 
however,  with  selfishness:  yet  how 
short-sighted  I  For  consider:  if  he 
had  given  me  this  charming  narra- 
tive, of  ooniBd,  when  it  appeared  in 
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'  tfaga,*  it  wouldiiare  totally  misled 
society,  placing  oil  doft-owners  at  the 
mercy  of  all  dog-stealers,  who  were, 
it  woald  have  seemed,  each  good 
men  and  true  as  really  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  instead  of  being  placed 
under  the  paw  of  Mr.  Bishop.  After 
having  b^n  nearly  led  astray  by 
the  sophistical  reasons  which  had 
sQggested  themselves,  I  rejoice  to 
say,  he  got  right  by  the  tme  instinct 
of  a  gentleman,  who  scorns  a  lie.  Be- 
sides, it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
dog-atealers,  or  at  least  the  one  he 
had  chiefly  in  his  eye,  might  chance 
never  to  see  the  article— being  oat 
of  the  way,  on  a  judicial  invitation, 
for  the  month  daring  which  it 
would  be  current,  or  even  for  a  con- 
riderable  period  beyond  it ;  and 
even  without  all  this,  Tickler  knew 
the  sort  of  life  which,  for  all  he 
might  say,  a  dog  must  lead  with  a 
dog-stealer,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  So  Tickler  did  not  make  me 
Uie  unconscious  medium,  willing, 
albeit  perhaps  incredulous,  of  a 
false  and  pernicious  account  of  life 
among  the  dog-stealers ;  and  so  I 
escaped  making  the  revered  '  Maga ' 
for  once  mislead  all  mankind  in  re- 
lation to  dogs.  In  this  dire  per- 
nlezity,  it  at  length  occurred  to 
Tickler  to  do  that  which  it  is  often 
very  hard  to  do — viz.,  nothing  :  and 
he  succeeded  in  doing  it ;  being 
mightily  helped  in  keeping  to  his 
purpose,  by  hearing  one  of  my 
guests  one  day  make  a  fine  observa- 
tion, *^  Least  said  soonest  mended." 
And  this  was  why  Tickler  had* 
said  nothing,  and  taken  so  long  to  say 
it  too. 

THREE  COURSES  OPEN  TO  TICKLER. 

Now,  how  little  had  I  thought  all 
thia  while  of  what  had  been  pass- 
ing through  the  poor  little  fellow's 
mind, — of  his  conscientious  scruples, 
and  the  sore  perplexity  with  which 
he  hod  lain  so  long  sniffing  at  the 
**  three  courses"  which,  as  often  with 
men,  so  sometimes  with  dogs,  lay 
before  him  in  his  case  :  suicide,  a 
fib,  and  silence  1  Was  there  not, 
however,  a  fourth  oourse  open  to 
him,  as  there  often  lies  unseen  before 


persons  of  less  expanded  intelli- 
gence, and  which  in  his  case  was  all 
the  more  remarkable— namely,  to 
have  taken  nu  into  his  confidence 
frankly,  as  a  sincere  disinterested 
friend,  not  perfectly  destitute  of  sa- 
gacity  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  ask  my  advice  ?  Considering 
that  I  am  older,  and  have  perhaps 
seen  more  of  the  world  than  he,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  a  little  higher  platform. 
Yet  how  do  I  know  that  he  did  not 
a  little  distrust  me,  regarding  me  as 
by  no  means  the  disinterested  friend 
I  am  conceiving  myself  to  be  ?  How 
often  mast  he  have  heard  me  men- 
tion, at  my  own  fireside,  the  large 
Jtoncrarium  which  I  had  received 
from  the  affluent  hand  of  '  Maga,'  for 
editing  the  adventures  of  Tickler  I.  ? 
Oh  I  if  he  did  really  hear  me  once 
say  that  I  haJ!  received  enough  to  buy 
ten  Ticklers— whew  I— the  thing  ex- 
plains itself,  and  if  so,  is  not  a  little 
mortifying  to  myself. 

THE  SECRET  OUT. 

Having  teased,  not  to  say  harassed 
myself  b^  these  speculations  as 
to  the  dog  s  motives,  I  one  day  put 
the  question  to  him  plumply,  why 
he  did  not  tell  me  ?  What  do  you 
think  was  his  answer?  One  that 
greatly  endeared  him  to  me.  It 
may  be  recollected  that,  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  I  have  been  en- 
gaged on  *  The  Essence  of  Every- 
thing, from  the  beginning : '  of 
which  I  have  ventured  to  say,  that 
if  it  ever  be  completed — that  is,  if 
it  do  not  finish  the  writer,  he  will 
undertake  that  it  shall  finish  the 
reader.  Tickler  had  observed  me 
toiling,  like  a  spent  swimmer,  at 
this  great  work,  night  and  day,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  diverting  my  attention,  or  adding 
to  my4abour3 1     The  dear  dog  I 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  DOGS. 

At  least  that  is  what  he  said :  and 
this  reminds  me  that  I  have  in  that 
work  a  section  on  dogs,  to  which  I 
have  now  resolved  to  devote  my 
utmost  energy,  mentioning  in  a  note 
the  touching  reason.    I  am  not  with- 
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ont  hopes  of  being  able  to  refute  the 
barbarous     insulting     absurdity    of 
Pennant  and  others,  who  are  pleased 
to  assert  that  this    noble   creature 
*^  springs  as  from  an  original  stock 
from  the  jackall,"  from  whose  tamed 
offspring,  casually  crossed  with  the 
Urolf  I    the  fox  I    and    the    hyena  1 1 
have  ^arisen  tlie    numberless   forms 
and  sizes  of  the  canine  race  1 1'*'    As 
soon  as  I  have   read   and  digested 
Dr.  Darwin's  little  book  on  the  *  Ori- 
gin of  Si)€cies,'  for  which   five  mi- 
nutes will  suffice,  I  have  little  doubt 
of  being  able  to  demonstrate    that 
the  dog  is  a  thing  per  m  ;  a  distinct 
original  creation,  and  of  a  very  high 
order :     and    Tickler    has     himself 
given  me  some   valuable    hints   on 
the  subject.    He  is  under  a  mistake, 
however,  in  supposing  that  he  and 
his    predecessor  Tickler  I.  are  the 
only  dogs  that  ever  talked:  for  I 
have  discovered,  in  the  course  of  my 
researches,  that  no  less  a  man  than 
Leibnitz — who     measured     spears 
with   one   Isaac    Newton — solemnly 
assured    the     Royal    Academy    of 
France,  that  he  had  known  a  dog 
that  had  learned  to  speak,  and  hud 
himself  heard   it  I      *^  Were  it  not 
that    this    celebrated    man    asserts 
that  he  himself  was  a    witness  of 
the    phenomenon,^'  say    the  writtrs 
of     the    *  Conversations     Lexicon,' 
^^  we    should   scarcely    have   dared 
to  report  the  circumstance."      They 
add,     with     timid    candour,    '*  the 
dog,  from  his  account,  could  articu- 
late about  thirty  words:  but  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  first  < 
pronounced  to  him."      How  would 
this   mighty  intellect  have  revelled 
in    the     contemplation  of  Tickler's 
feats  I    But  it  is  due  to  the  agency, 
since  bis  time,  of  steam  and  electri- 
city.    (See  *  Vestiges  of  Creation,' 
pp.  146  et  seq,^  5th  ed.) 

TICKLER  MISUNDERSTANDS  MB. 

Being  naturally  fond  of  philoso- 
phy, by  which  1  have  greatly  pro- 


fited, of  course  it  always  leads  me 
away    from   the   proper   subject  of 
attention  at  the  time  ;  and  this  is 
how  it  is  that    I    have  only  just 
recollected  telling  the  patient  or  im- 
patient reader  some  time  ago,  that 
it  was  not  the  mere  fact  of  Tickler's 
talking  tJiat  had  so  taken  awaj  my 
breath  ;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been 
Bomething    else.      I   darkly    hinted 
what  it  was  a  little  while  ago,  in  a 
remorseful  and   contrite    humoar— 
that  I  could  have  rashly  and  wicked- 
ly dedicated  so  good  a  dog  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  in  his  hearing! 
It  cannot,  of  course,  make  the  least 
difference  in  respect  of  the  moral 
quality  of  my  action,  but  it  seems 
tnat  Tickler  had  not  understood  me 
to  send  him  to  The  Deuce ;  but  had 
confounded  that  word  with  the  caDt 
name  of  the  wretch  who  had  carried 
him  off  so  atrociously  I  aud  coose- 
quently  understood  me  to  say,  "  Let 
him    take  you  again,    then!"    The 
reason  why  I  do  not  mention  that 
gentleman's  real  or  cant  name,  is, 
that  witbin  six  weeks'  time  of  de- 
livering   up  my  dog    in    the  way 
truthfully    described    in    a   former 
number,*  he  became   implicated  m 
anoihtr  transaction  of  the- same  na- 
ture ;  and   owing    to    some   boggle, 
flagrante  delicto^  the  Philistines  {U. 
the  police)  came  upon  him  1     To- 
liter  proces8um  e%%  that  after  a  tbao- 
derous  enumeration  of  various  enor- 
mities of  his,  ejuedem  generis,  be  was 
put  ont  of  the  way  of  doing  or  suf- 
fering harm,  and  into  that  of  bene- 
tfiting  his   country   by  disinterested 
labour,  for  a  period  so  considerable, 
as  that  it  may  not  even  yet  have  ex- 
pired. 

When  Tickler  explained  what  it 
was  that  made  him  so  suddenly 
articulate,  I  assured  him,  upon  my 
honour,  that  I  had  toid  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  there  being,  I  conceived, 
no  obligation  on  me  to  let  him 
into  the  deeper  heinousness  of 
which  I  had   really  been    guilty— 


*  '  Blackwood's  Magamne,'  No.  ml..  Oct  1860,  pp.  416-420.  The  individual 
in  question,  there  indicated  by  an  initial,  who  led  my  people,  as  there  described, 
such  a  dismal  dance  after  Tickler,  was,  in  truth  andT  fatct,  dealt  with,  io  due 
course  of  law,  as  stated  above  in  the  text  I 
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particnlarly  as  he  did  not  ask  me. 
bot  SDppose  he  had  I 

ticklbr's  talk  bekus  to  bb  I 

BEOINKWO.' 

Befog  at  length  on  Bpeaking 
terms  with  Tickler  IL,  I  natarally 
SQppoeed  that  aQ  obstacles  had 
been  got  out  of  the  way,  aod  that 
I  was  to  have  a  fall  and  iQtere8^ 
iDg  accoaot  of  what  had  befallen 
him  in  captivity ;  and  in  my  mind's 
eye  saw  the  next  namber  of  *  Maga ' 
(for  it  was  very  early  in  the  moDth), 
worn  oat  with  the  fingeriDg  of  only  a 
week's  reading  of  *'  Tickler  II.'s  ac- 
coant  of  his  captivity,"  and  a  second 
and^  third  edition  called  for  by  an  im- 
parl ^ot  poblic. 

*'  Now,  Tickler,"  said  I  (we  were 
alone,  and  he  sat  np  in  my  wife's 
easycfaair,  looking  more  interesting 
and  intelligent  than  ever,  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  contemplative  or  ap- 
prehensive melancholy  —  I  really 
cannot  describe  it  -^  aboat  him, 
which  led  me  to  think  I  was  going 
to  hear  a  painfal  story  of  his  wJ- 
ferings)  —  **  Now,  Tickler,  for  your 
adventares  I  —  I'm  dying  to  hear 
them  1" 

"I  —  I  —  have  not  got  any  to  tell, 
sir,'*  said  he,  with  each  a  sort  of 
modest  determination  as  quite  arrested 
my  attention. 

"Not  got  any  to  tell,  Tickler? 
Why,  were  yoa  not  seventy  days 
among  the  thieves  ?  What  do  yoa 
mean,  dear  dog?  We  are  quite 
alone  !  Or,  if  yoa  prefer  it,  sup- 
pose we  postpone  it  till  to-mor- 
row ?  " 

"  I  think  I've  forgotten  tbem, 
sir." 

▲  DlSCUSSIOir  DAMAGINO  TO  BOTH 
OF  vs. 

"Tickler  I"  I  exclaimed,  kindly, 
bot  rather  sternly,  '*yoa  cannot  be 
in  earnest  1  What  do  voa  mean  by 
sajing  that  you  have  rorgotten  sacb 
a  wonderful  passage  in  your  life? 
I  cannot  understand  it ;  and  was 
almost  going  to  say  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve you." 

**  Oh  no  —  no,  sir !  do  not  say 
that!      I'll   tell    yoa   how   it    is," 

VOL.  XCU. 


replied  Tickler,  almost  in  tears. 
''The  fac{  is,  I  have  heard  yoa, 
and  Madame,  and  Mademoiselle, 
talk  over  so  often  with  year  friends, 
and  when  you  were  alone,  the  ad- 
ventares of  him  that  went  before 
me  "—his  voice  faltered-—"  that— that 
—  gradually  my  own  got  mixed  up 
with  his " 

"  Bah  I  pish  I  nonsense,  sir  ! "  I 
interrupted,  looking  at  him  with 
hard  incredality  ;  but  he  patiently 
continued—*'  And  I  have  almost  oome 
to  think  that  I  mast  be  the  same 
Tickler ! " 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  I  becran 
to  think  myself  dreaming.  "  You. 
saw  the  rat- fight,  then,  and  knew 
Fond  Fan  of  Grosvenor  Square  — 
aha!  Tot,  Tickler!  don't  make  a 
fool  of  yourself,  or  try  to  make  a 
fool  of  me  I  Yoa  were  stolen,  so 
was  he ;  you  were  recovered,  so 
was  he;  you  had  adventures,  so 
had  he.  But  do  yoa  mean  to  tell 
me  that  his  particular  adventures 
were  yours,  and  yours  his?  What 
did  you  have  for  dinner  to  -  day  ? 
Something  must  hare  got  into  your 
head  to-night  You  most  have  had 
too  much  water,  and  it  must  have 
washed  out  your  memory.  Things 
are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  indeed, 
Tickler  I  Do  you  resily  dare  to 
trifle  with  me,  or  defy  me  in  this 
way  ?  " 

''  Oh  no— no,  sir ! "  he  faltered,  and 
I  saw  him  trembling  from  head  to  foot 
— "  but  I  cannot  do  it  I " 

**  Cannot  ?  Will  not,  you  mean. 
Why  cannot  you?" 

'*  I  should  go  in  fear  of  my  life ! 
I  should  never  be  your  Tickler  any 
more  1 " 

<<  What  do  you  mean.  Tickler  ?" 

"  Ob,  sir,  that  letter  I "  he  groaned 
heavily. 

*'What  letter?"  I  inquired,  with 
astonishment. 

'<  What '  One  on  'em '  said  he'd  do  if 
he  cotched  the  dog.  that  told  what  had 
been  done  to  him." 

^'Ob,"  said  I,  a  little  relieved, 
<*  you  need  not  be  afraid  on  that 
score  ;  that  letter  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  hoax,  or  joke." 

'*  Why,  sir  (do  forgive  me,  sir !) 
33 
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but  I  beard  yon  tell  Mudame  and 
Mademoiselle,  and  some  otbers, 
that  the  style,  band  writing,  and 
all,  sbowed  bow  geouioe  It  was, 
and   that    yoa    bad    kept   it   as   a 

cariosity " 

•<  D— d— d— id  I  ?  A-hera— yoa 
—  you — surely  —  mast  mean  acme 
other,"  I  stammered,  feeling  my- 
self reddening  in  the  face ;  for 
here  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  sat 
detected  in  something  of  the  natare 
of  a  —  mistake  of  a  certain  sort. 
Tickler's  foil  soft  eyes  were  fixed 
steadily  on  me,  and  really  oppressed 
me  ;  for  consider  what  a  position 
•for  a  man  of  sensitive  mind,  before 

a  qoadraped 1  sighed,  stretched 

oot  my  arms,  yawned,  and  looked 
at  my  watch.  Perhaps,  thought  I, 
I  have  been  over -working  myself 
at  my  everlasting  'Essence  of 
Everything ! '  I  think  I  shall  go 
to  bed  ;  when  suddenly  I  be- 
thought myself  that  in  my  tarn 
I  had  got  Tickler  into  a  corner,  so 
I  said  eagerly,  '*  Tickler,  this  really 
will  not  do  ;  you  onght,  at  least,  to 
be  consistent ;  didn't  yoa  tell  me, 
at  first,  that  yoa  had  forgotten  your 
adventares,  and  that  they  had  got 
mixed  np  with  the  other  Tickler's  ? 
You  nanghty,  naaghty  dog  I  "  Then 
I  added,  coldly,  **  You  had  better 
go  to  bed,  sir,  and  think  over  it ! " 
and  I  rose,  lit  my  bedroom  taper, 
and  went  np-stairs ;  for  it  might 
be  that  be  woald  have  asked  me 
whether  I  tlien  thongfit  **  One  on 
'em's "  letter  was  genaine,  or  a 
hoax.  I  knew  what  I  did  think, 
bat  not,  perhaps,  and  possibly, 
what  I  might  have  said  —  had  the 
inconvenient  question  been  put  I 
was  nettled,  I  own,  and  ruffled. 
Was  this  the  use  Tickler  was  going 
to  make  of  the  wonderful  faculty 
with  which  he  had  been  endowed? 
To  bully,  and  bandy  questions  with 
bis  master  ?  A  Brate  with  A  MAN  ? 
Bat  my  reflections,  I  candidly  ac- 
knowledge, began  to  take  an  incon- 
venient direction,  as  I  lay  on  my 
bed.  It  seemed  that  there  had 
been  a  drawn  battle  between  Tick- 
ler and  mjself ;  bat  of  what  kind  ? 
Had  each  cf  us  told  the-  other  a  (I 


hardly  like  to  write  the  word)  — s 
fib  7  If  we  had,  what  a  hamiliau 
ing  thing  1  And  the  more  one  came 
to  think  of  it,  the  more  disagree- 
able became  the  aspect  of  my  fib ; 
bis  had  been  told,  in  the  despera- 
tion of  self-defence,  to  escape  from 
what  he  verily  believed  mortal 
peril  ;  mine,  with  the  somewluit 
sordid  view  of  obtaining  a  dis- 
closure of  what  be  perhaps  bad  a 
right  to  keep  to  himself.  Bot 
surely  this  is,  may  I  be  permitUsd 
to  hope,  rather  too  stem  a  mora- 
lity. Each  of  as  had  been  off  his 
gnard  for  a  moment.  Yet,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me,  what  if  I 
were  to  do  a  noble  thing  —  acknow- 
ledge frankly  to  Tickler  that  I  bad 
told  a 

What  I  a  Man,  to  a  Dog  7  My 
spirit  tried  to  expand  within  me 
to  its  fall  proportion,  bat  in  vain; 
and  after  the  mocking  fiend  had 
teased,  perplexed,  mortified,  and, 
worst  of  all,  cajoled  me  to  his  heart'd 
content,  he  slipped  oot  of  sight,  and  I 
landed,  or  rather  stumbled,  tired  aud 
crestfallen,  on  the  shore  of  the  land  of 
Nod. 

How  Tickler  paa^  the  night 
otherwiee  than  in  respect  of  his 
sleeping  under  my  bed,  in  silence, 
nor  with  what  determination  oq 
the  subject  of  our  painful  discus- 
sion he  had  risen,  1  know  not; 
but  mine  had  b^n  formed  after 
much  reflection.  I  had,  in  fact,  coc- 
Bumed  nearly  twice  my  usual  time  in 
dressing,  busily  engaged  in  discuss- 
ing with  myself  whether  I  sbonld 
again  press  Tickler  for  a  narrative 
of  his  adventures.  He  was  nut 
likely,  after  what  had  nassed  be- 
tween ns,  to  volunteer  them ;  and 
if  he  did  not,  I  had  come  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  beneath 
my  dignity,  and  inconsistent  with 
my  position,  to  urge  him  any  fur- 
ther on  the  subject  Surely  one 
dog*s  life  with  dog -stealers  most 
be,  in  the  main,  as  like  another'^, 
as  one  pea  to  another  pea,  barring 
the  special  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  each,  which  might  be  of 
no  consequence.  Let  Tickler  ILf 
then,  if  it  so  please    him,  be  the 
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Bole  depositary  of  his  aecret,  and  itself  only  a  vaoishiag  point  en- 
let  it  perish  with  him,  as  was  the  gendered  by  electricity  oat  of 
case  with  another  dog  that  I  have  nothing  If  The  illimitable  Impos- 
beard  of.  And,  besides,  very  pos-  sible!  It  was  something  like  this 
8ibly  Tickler  may  change  his  mind  faiotly-adambrated  state  of  thooght, 
after  musing  on  the  fame  of  his  as  it  continues  to  be  called,  which 
predecessor,  and  be  mortified  at  enabled  me  to  strike  off  that  Great 
m^  silence;  and  if  be  volunteer,  it  Fact  which  I  deposited  like  a  deep 
will  not  be  unpleasant  to  me,  under  foundation-stone  in  the  reader's 
the  circomstance?,  to  give  him  a  mind  on  the  occasion  referred  to- 
cold  reboff.  As  I  do  not  wish,  viz.,  **  that  Truth  is  Truth ;  and 
however,  to  let  myself  down  to  the  never  more  so  than  when  it  neces- 
dog'd  level  (perhapi,  I  might  better  sarily  involves  complete  contradic- 
say,  let  me  ^et  up  again  from  it  as  tion  and  absolute  impossibility."  I 
soon  as  pNOSsible),  I  shall  check  any  added,  with  a  slight  faintness,  that 
rising  feelings  of  pique  and  indig-  '*  I  was  once  myself  a  confirmed  nn- 
nation.  believer  in  the  reality  of  what  I  am 

PROFUNDITT  AXD  WONDER.  "^'^j     ".  ^^f.^^"     ""h    ?f     **>*^  ^  ^^^ 

merly  disbelieved   it:"   namely,  the 

I   thank   my  stars,  however,  and  extent  and  intensity  of  that  quint- 

the  reader  may,  by-andby,  have  to  essential  tranecendentalism  over  the 

thank    lits,    that   though   I   am,   it  existing  laws  of  morality  and  good 

would  seem,  at  the  dog's  mercy  in  sense,  which,  in  the  nearly  obsolete 

respect    of    his    adventures    among  language  of  Plato,  nobly  sticks   at 

the  thieves,  I  am  not  so  with  what  nothing,   and   enables    one    to    be- 

befell  him  when  with  one  of  another  come,  and  others  to  recognise  in  him, 

class  of  gentry,  to  whom  I  alluded,  a  Medium— such,  in  short,  as  I  took 

in   a   kind  of  spasm  of  awe,  on  a  Tickler   to,  that   evening,  at   Lady 

former    occasion.*     When    I    then   'e.     The   result   was,  that   I 

parted  with  the  reader,  I  was  in  a  came  away  in  a  sort  of  cracked 
kind  of  trance :  for  I  had  freshly  ecstasy  (I  know  no  other  way  of  ex- 
fallen  from  the  seventh  heaven  of  pressing  it),  which  led  me  to  con- 
mystery,  and  come  once  more  into  clode  my  paper  thus : — 
debasing  contact  with  this  dirty  ^ .  .  .  Can  it  be  ?  Are  there  any 
earth,  and  the  common  things  there-  longer  such  things  as  Laws  of  Na- 
of,  ^nd  the  purblind  condition  of  tare  ? — Ob,  Tickler  1  " 
its  numble  occupants.    I  should  not 

haw  got  iDto  thS  coDditioD  fitting  me  .'«^  «'>"™'  ^""^  ^^^  dulcibblla. 

for  what  I  beheld,  had  I  not  prepared  In  attempting  to  afford  a  glimpse 

myself  by  a  ten  years'  previous  in-  of   what  took    place   that   evening, 

tense  unremitting  meditation  on  the  I    know    I    shall    be    embarrassed 

Absolute,  and    its  inner  relation  to  by   the   effect   produced   on  a  pre- 

Thiogs  in  General,  with  a  view  to  judic«d    (i,  «.,   one  holding   by  ez- 

subvertiog  the  results  of  Experience,  perienoe    and    observation)    reSider's 

and  subjecting   the   Actual    to   the  mind,   by   my   definition  of  Truth  : 

Impossible.    Oh,  the  blessed  moment  that      which     necessarily     involves 

of  my   discovering   the   exact,    the  complete    contradiction     and    abso- 

delicate,    but     prodigious    dividing-  lute     impossibility;     but     I     mu9t 

line    between    Anything    and    No-  humbly  ask,  what  is  Oontradiction  ? 

thing,  and  their  action  and  reaction  and  what  Impossibility  ?    Not,  assar- 

upon    one    another,    when    contem-  edly,  that  which  these  honest  eyes 

ptated    in   certain    appropriate   and  and   ears  of    mine   there   saw    and 

sublimated  conditions  of  the  human  heard.    I  appeal  to  you,  lonely  Lady 

intellect  (as  it  used  to  be  called),  Dnlcibella,  what   was  it  that   made 

♦  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  No.  dxl.,  October  1860,  pp.  420  et  teq. 
t  *  Vestiges  of  Creation,'  p.  86  tt  wq. 
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▼on  saddeDly  assaiBe  soch   an  ashj  long  at  the  Inevitable  and  lomot- 

hae   when    the    Mediam    whispem  able  remaiD  as  tbey  are — loee  faith 

an  eyeDty  long  passed,  in  yoor  own  in   these   great   mjsta'ies,  and  im- 

life,  and  which  he  had  the  moment  perioosly  proclaim  it  to  the  world ! " 

before    derifed    from    her    intimate  "Ohl"    involantarily    sighed,  or 

relation    with   the   Past;   and    how  rather     gasped,    Lady    Dalcibellt— 

came    yonr    lovely  cheeks    suffused  adding,  in    an    under   tone    (I  sat 

with  each  a  brilliant  crimson  when  next    to    her),    ^  the    dear,   clever, 

his  corresponding  relation  with  the  kind,   inscratable    being!    What  a 

Fatnre    enabled    him     to     whisper  relief  T' 

what  yon  were  going  to  do?     Did  ''All — well!''      exclaimed     ber 

yon    not,    after    convulsively   nsing  brother,     nervously      stroking     his 

your   vinaigrette,  and  glanoug  fur-  mustache,    apparently,     however,  a 

tively    round     the     brilliant     little  little  relieved.      ^'If  tha^s  all   joq 

wrapt  circle,  gasp,  audibly  to  us  all —   meant '' 

**  No  —  no  —  never !  —  never  1 "    and  ^  If   that's  all  1 "  echoed  a  voice, 

did  he  not,  in  a  whisper  which  made  gentle  and   mpurnfal,  and  profouDd, 

every  light  in  the  room  barn  more  such    as    never    came  from    hnmao 

vividly  for  a  moment     ^  You  will !  lips  ;    while    the    Medium  stretched 

It  is  tixed !    It  is  immovably  part  of  out  his  hands   towards  the  oeiliog, 

the  Inevitable  and  Immutable  1 "  and    his    e^es,  fixed    in    the   eame 

^  Oh ! ''    she    murmured,     having  direction  with   a  fearful   expressioo, 

again     grown     dreadfully     white —  appeared  to    be  penetrating   lofioi- 

*^  Never]  never  1  never !     It  cannot  tude I-     Shall    I    ever    forget    that 

be!    You   have   mistaken   my  feel-  look?    It  first  unfixed  in  my  miod 

ings— my  family    would  never   con-  the    relation    between    the   phjsicMl 

sent"  and    the    spiritual  ;    between    The 

"  They    must,    when     they    can-  All  and  The  None,  and  generated  a 

not   help  it, "  softly  whispered   the  mysterious    proclivity    towards  The 

Medium.  Credulous,  such  as  I  had  never  be- 

LORD  CAPACIOUS  SWALLOW.  ^9Jf  „  dccmed    possibla     Didy  Dol- 

^   ,                      ,       .,  cibella's    brother,    however,   seemed 

"I    protest    you    are    altogether  uneasily  conscious    of    a    proclivity 

wrong,  and   have   misconceived  me,  towards    The    Suspicious,  and    was 

sir "    said    Lady   Dalcibella.   loftily  ^^her  huskily  clearing    his    throat, 

and  even  sternly,  having  glanced  at  evidently  bent  on  saying  somelhlDg 

her  brother  (Lord  Capacious  Swal-  ^^^  ^  the  Medium,  when  a  faint. 

^^^\  't^  ,^?  ^pr^nt ;   scratched  delicious,     crushing    sound    pervad- 

his    head ;  looked   atrangely   at   his  gd    the    room,   shaping    itseft  into 

sister,  and  then  at  the  Medium,  and  a  ^ash ! "     You  might   have  heard 

said  to  him  sternly,  "What  do  you  ^  ^Xxx  fall;  as  all  of  us  heard  our 

mean,  sir?    ExplamI     This  sort  of  heirts  going  pit-a-pat. 

thing  has  gone  far  enough— a  vast  o     o  r       r 

deal  too  far  1     What  the  dec^  is  marvels. 

my  sister  going  to  do?"    Here  she  The   Medium    slowly    turned   tc> 

visibly     trembled,    and     murmured  wards  his  right,  his  mce   blanched, 

fiiintly,    in   a   tone   heard    by   only  and  his. eye,  lustrous  with  unearthly 

myself   and    another— *"  Oh,   treach-  light,  fixed  on  the  floor,  while  bis 

erous  spirits  I ''  hands     were     convulsivdy    clasped 

**  What's  my  sister   going  to  do,  together,  and   his  voice  gently  aod 

sir?"     repeated     Lord     Capa^iouis  sorrowfully    exclaimed,    '*She   shall 

angrily,    and    even     apprehensively,  not  sink  into   the  fathomless  abj® 

while    all    of    us   felt    prodigiously  of   nnbelief—Bise    into    reality  aod 

embarrassed,  and  at  the  same  time  light  ....."     While   his    lips 

impaled    on   the  secret   tenter-hooka  moved.      Lady     Dulcibella's     chair 

of  expectation.    "What  Lady  Dnl-  gently  rose  from    the    ground;  her 

cibella    Swallow   can    never   do  so  poeture  became  that  of  one  plajing 
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on  the  harp ;  her  attire  became  of  a 
snowy  coloor  —  a  sapphire-haed  harp 
aroae  actaally  before  oar  very  eyes ; 
her  fingers  wandered  over  the  strings, 
which  gave  forth  sach  melody  as  I 
did  not  believe  capable  of  being 
beard  by  mortal  ears.  My  very 
BOfil  was  ravished  by  its  ineffable 
sweetness — 

**  Oh,  chamJ^  reftlm  of  Nothingness, 

Which  Nowhere  may  be  found. 
Vniile  Nothing  grandly  rdgos  supreme 

Cer  Nobody  arotuid  I 
8we«t  forma !  which  Nowhere  can  be  seeQi 

Because  ye  Nowhere  are " 

She  ceased;  her  lilied  fingers  con- 
tinaed  to  clasp  the  strings  —  a  won- 
derful bat  faintly-perceived  halo  of 
light  snrronnded  her ;  and  amidst 
profound  silence,  the  dazzling  vision 
dissolved,  as  far  as  mid-air  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  slowly  she  subsided  into 
the  seat  she  had  quitted  beside  me, 
uttering  a  prodrgioas  sigh,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

"Why  have  you  brought  me  back  ?" 
she  murmured. 

THE  MBOIUM  AND  LOBD  CAPACIOUS. 

«<Do  you  now  believe,  my  lord?" 
exclaimed  the  Media m  in  a  hollow 
tone,  turning  to  her  brother. 

**It's  very  awful  — very!"  he 
stammered;  then,  turning  to  his 
sister,  inquired:  *' Daley,  where 
the  —  the  —  the  —  hem !  —  have  you 
been?  How  did  yoa  get  up  and 
down  again?'* 

^  Oh  1"  £he  sighed,  shaking  her 
head. 

'*  How  does  Nothing  look  when 
you're  in  it?" 

She  wept. 

''Be  calmT'  exclaimed  the  Me- 
dium ;  then,  turning  to  her  brother, 
he  said  mysteriouslv,  ^  Will  you 
become  of  spiritual  accord  with 
me?" 

''Oh,'^  he  added  hastily,  "'pon 
my  life  not  Not  for  all  the  whole 
creation  —  don't!  don't T  he  ex- 
claimed, recoilinff  terror-struck  from 
the  fixed  eyes  o?  the  Medium  ;  but 
while  he  spoke,  he  felt  himself,  and 
I  saw  him,  graduaDy  rising  out  of 
his  chair ;  his  eyes  assumed  a  glassy 
appearance;  the  Medium  also  rose, 


without  any  apparent  effort ;  each 
circled  the  room  twice,  when  the 
Medium  raised  his  .  hands  and 
moved  them  away  from  each  other 
—  the  solid  wall  opening  —  and  both 
passsd  out  of  the  room  in  which 
we  were  sitting.  ...  I  thooght, 
or  began  to  think,  that  I  was  be- 
ginning to  dissolve  into  Nothing, 
as  my  eyes  followed  the  slowly  re- 
volving figures;  they  returned  into 
our  room,  the  wall  closing  silently 
behind  them,  and  each  subsided 
kto  his  chair,  resaming  their  former 
attitude. 

"You  doubt  not  now,  my  lord?" 
said  the  Medium,  solemnly. 

His  lordship  reverently  inclined,  in 
acquiescence. 

**  Embrace  your  sister  I" 

They  clasped  their  arms  round  each 
other,  their  heads  drooping  over  each 
other's  shoulder  with  an  exhausted 


air. 


THE  MEDIUM  IN  EXCELCIS. 


The  deep  silence  was  broken  by 
the  Medium  exclaiming,  as  he 
looked  round  the  little  circle  of 
astounded  and  reverential  observ- 
ers —  *'  No  one  present  doubts  :  no 
one  present  disbelieves,  or  this 
could  not  have  come  to  pass!  Be- 
hold," he  continued,  his  great 
shining  eyes  lightening  on  each  as 
they  traversed  us,  as  though  to  de- 
tect, or  rather  glorying  in  not  hav- 
ing detected,  the  faintest  scintilla 
of  unbelief  or  even  distrust  —  ^  only 
glimpses  of  that  sublimity  whico 
lies  all  around  the  favored  ones! 
Behold  some  of  the  dim  outshm- 
ings  of  the  reality  of  Impossibility, 
which  is  on  the  eve  of  universal 
transformation,  when  everything 
shall  pass  into  something  else  I 
Ye  motes  in  sunbeams  1  le  fly- 
specks  on  the  dazzling  surface  of 
the  mirror  of  Infinity,  revealed 
only  to  the  faithful!"  Here  the 
Medium  suddenlv  sneezed;  be  had 
evidently  straggled  hard  to  resist, 
but  in  vain :  and  thus  unwittingly 
exhifiited  another  glimpse  of  the 
Impossible,  which  deeply  affected 
those  whose  minds  were  in  mystic 
relation  with  his  own.     As  for  my- 
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self,  the  sneeze  in  qaestion  seemed  poo()]e,*  which,  in  calm  defiance  of 
to  me  a  very  startling  event,  preg-  the  laws  of  natare,  and  in  august 
nant  with  consequences  and  infer-  presence,  had  set  off  to  have  an 
enoes  calcolated  to  aid  in  inanga-  interview,  and  is  doabtless  still 
rating  the  new  state  of  thing?,  closeted,  with  the  Dog  of  Montar- 
franght  evidently  with  incalculable  gis.  Kfy  friend  sat  beside  me, 
blessings  to  mankind,  and  of  which  looking  unutterable  things  at  the 
no  one  knew  how  soon  I  myself  Medium  ;  but  I  ventured  to  wbis- 
was  to  become  a  precipient.  Still  per  faintly  —  ''D'ye  think  bell 
I  felt  myself  such  a  small  insignifi-  tackle  Tickler  now,  hifore  his 
cant  sinner  in  the  overwhelming  power  is  exhausted  for^he  timet 
presence  of  the  Medium,  that  I  Remember  what  yon  said,  yoa 
feared  I  had  not  been  individually  know,  when  we  set  off!"  Tbosgh 
taken  account  of  by  his  greatness,  no  mortal  conid  have  heard  me 
Though,  however,  I  saw  and  be-  speak,  much  less  what  I  s«iid,  ex- 
lieved  just  as  much  as  the  others  cept  him  into  whose  ear  I  wbbpered 
did,  since  seeing  is  believing,  and  those  few  words,  and  who  made 
what  is  of  inconceivably  greater  no  reply,  but  remained  gazing  at 
moment,  believing  is  seeing^  I  the  Medium,  I  felt  that  ft  was  pro- 
thought  it  was  now  time  for  Tickler  bably,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
to  have  his  tnrn ;  or  why  had  I  all  npl  with  poor  Tickler.  Till  this 
brought  him?  moment  he  had  Iain  trembling  and 

TICKLER  ASSISTS  AT  THE  SfcANCK.  P^i"?     ^^^^^^  .C^^^f     «^°?    f<^^ 

as   if     apprehensively,   against    my 

Not  wishing,  therefore,  to  let  the  fget.      But     behold,    the    Medium 

Medium  get  out  of  his  potent   ec-  turned  towards  me,  bis  solemn  eje 

stasy,   without    tackling,    before    us  fixed  on  me  —  his  lips  moved  — and, 

all,  a  model  specimen  of  the  animal  , 

creation.  I  tried  to  flog  my  ooursge  ticsi.'r^  in  the  air! 

up  to  the  sticking-point,  by  recalling  my  dog— my  dear  dear  dog  — slowly 

the  great  truth,  that  what  is  sauce  for  rose,    without   any   apparent    effort 

the  goose   is  sauce  for  the  gander,  or  self-generated    motion.      I  would 

Life  was  life,  alike  in  man  and  brute  have  prevented  him,  but  felt  speech- 

(I  use  the  word  in  its  philosophic,  not  less   and    spell-bound.      He  floated 

its  vulgar  sense),  possessing  its  own  once  slowly  round  the  room,  and  then 

intrinsic  inherent  energies  and  actual  took   his   seat  on   literally   nothing 

relations  to  the  absolntelv  Impossible,  but   the   charmed   air,  at   about  a 

All     this     passed    with     lightning  foot's  distance  from  the  table,  gently 

swiftness  through  my  mind,  still  diz-  wagging  his  tail,  and  gazing  affec- 

zy  and  thrilling  with  wonder.  Tickler  tionately  into  the  face  of  the  Me- 

lying  the   while  trembling  between  dinoL     He  slowly  pointed    towards 

my     feet,     from     which     he     had  the  window,  and  the  animal  turned 

never    stirred    during    the    sublime  round,     gazing     fixedly   .into     the 

iiance,  but  shuddering  from  head  to  lieavens,  with  a  look  of  awakened 

foot  attention     and    solemn    contempla* 

The   reader  will  recollect  how  I  tioo.     Amidst   a   silence   that  was 

had    come    to   be   present   at   this  almost  overpowering,  a  voice  sofUy 

amazing  exhibition :   that   a  distin-  exclaimed  —  ''He  is  gazing  at  the 

guisbed  friend  of  mine,   and    affec-  Dog   Star,  as   the   Dog    Star  was 

tionate    idolater    of     the    Medium,  never   gazed   at   before    by   mortal 

bad  induced  me  to  bring  my  dog,  dog!" 

assuring  me    that    '' everything    hn-  I    recollected^    at   that    moment^ 

man  or  animal  yielded  to  th^  Me-  that  we  were,  in  point  of  fact,  in 

dium's    astonishing    and   mysterious  the  very  midst  of  the  dog-days  1 1 1 

influence,''  insUncing  the  St  Cloud  Horribly  afraid  lest  Tickler  should 

AntCf  Na  dxl.,  p.  420. 
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Kt  off  on  BO  long  a  jouraey,  as 
would  give  me  very  little  hope  of 
seeJDg  him  oo  hie  return,  I  was 
goiog  to  exclaim :  *^  Doo't  let  him 
go— don't,  Tickler  I"  but  my  tongue 
refused  its  office.  Again,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lady  Dolcibella,  a  soft 
crush iog  soaod  in  the  chamber  sub- 
sided ioto  a  'Mioah/'  and  Tickler, 
his  soft  beaming  eyes  remaining 
fixed  on  tha  star,  which  shone  with 
subdued  brilliancy,  uttered  these 
words,  in  a  yaice  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  he  used  to  ad- 
dress me : — 

**  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  I 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are  I 
Up  abore  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky  I"  • 

GHOST    OF    TICELEB    Z. 

Oq  saying  this,  he  slowly  raised 
his  paws,  and  I  feared  he  was  posi- 
tively goiog  to  set  off,  when  the  Me- 
dium turn^  towards  me  in  silence, 
with  an  eye  which  spoke  silence, 
murmuring.  . .  *'  You  have  yet  more 
wocderfnl  things  to  see  than  these," 
while  a  secret,  delicious  sense  of 
sympathy  with  him,  and  confidence 
Id  him,  diffused  itself  throughout 
my  soul.  But  now  happened 
something  so  prodigious  that  it 
requires  no  little  intrepidity  to  set 
it  down  deliberately  in  black  and 
white,  and  still  more  to  expect  it 
to  be  believed.  I  cannot,  however, 
help  that;  but  had  the  reader 
been  present  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  as  certainly  as  I  was  there, 
and  saw  and  heard  what  follows,  so 
would  be  have  seen  and  heard  it. 

A  faint  shadow  stole  over  the  room ; 
while  the  countenance  of  the  Me- 
dium had  become  so  gloomy  that  the 
shadow  seemed  really  only  a  re- 
flection of  it.  He  slowly  waved  his 
hand,  and  Tickler  as  slowly  turned 
towards  him,  gliding  into  his  for- 
mer proximity  and  position.  He 
began  evidently  to  tremble  violent- 
ly* and   his   under  jaw   seemed   to 


knock  against  the  upper  one:  bis 
eyes  were  fixed  with  a  painful 
strain  towards  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  room,  when  they  began  to 
stare  wildlj^  His  mouth  opened  to 
its  fullest  stretch,  and  he  receded 
a  few  paces,  while  the  figure  of  so- 
other dog  made  its  appearance  mid- 
way in  the  air,  very  slowly  ap- 
proaching him,  till  he  stood  at  but 
a  few  feet's  distance.  Unless  all 
my  senses  and  faculties  had  coo- 
spired  to  mock  and  deceive  me,  the 
figure  of  the  second  dog  was  that 

of  Tickler   I. but   whether 

it  was  ghostly  or  bodily,  in  my  con- 
sternation, I  could  not  determine  at 
the  moment.  As  he  slowly  ad- 
vanced, Tickler  II.,  who  had  never 
seen  him  in  the  flesh  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  retreated  with  every 
appearance  of  terror.  His  mouth- 
ful of  teeth  glistened,  so  widely 
were  his  jaws  expanded,  and  every 
hair  on  his  head  and  face  stood  out 
stiffly  towards  the  grim  double,  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  I  had  my 
own  private  reasons  for  disquietude 
concerning  Tickler  L,  wliich  led 
me  to  hope  that  all  would  pass  off 
in  silence ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  sa 
*^ Where  liest  thou,  poor  dog?" 
asked  a  small  sad  voice,  no  one  ap- 
parently able  to  tell  from  where  it 
had  come,  and  was  answered  — 

"  Some  three  feet  deep  beside  a  hedge  I  He ; 
That  mom  I  frlfked  about,  that  ere   lay 

Btill— 

Calmed  into  deathly  sleep  before  my  time, 
By  subtle  drop  —  at  his  stem  bidding,  who 
Of  ftii " 

Tickler  IF.  evidently  attempte(^, 
but  in  vain,  to  speak ;  so  some 
mystic  agency  caused  these  words 
to  be  heard  by  all  present  — 

*'  Alas,  poor  dog !  who  did  the  deadly  deed  V^ 

Tickler  T.  turned  from  Tickler  II., 
approached  me  II  and  remained  with- 
in a  foot  of  my  face,  looking  at  me 
with  sorrowful  intensity.  I  could, 
I  thought,  have  said  something   in 


*  l£y  daughter  has  just  told  me,  that  she  thinks  she  has  met  with  these  lines 
before,  and  even  onoe  learned  them  off  by  heart.  It  can  hardly  be  so ;  but  if  it  be, 
it  ia  all  the  more  wonderfoL 
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my  own  behalf,  which  might   have  I  thooght  it  poflsible  that  for  the  io- 

pnt  a  face  od  things  different  from  oredoltty  faiotly  implied  in  the  qoes- 

that  they  were  bo  Enddenly  made  to  tioD,  the  Mediam  was  about  to  set 

wear ;  bot  I  coald  not  articalate  a  Lord  Oapacioas  again  in  motion  io 

word,  and  felt  that  either  the  floor  mid  air,  accompanying  Tickler,  bat 

was  going  up  to  the  ceiling,  or  the  more     rapidly    thaa    pleasantly   Id 

ceiling  coming  down  to  the  floor —  their  gyrations;   or  the  independent 

BO  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  Mediam    might  himself,  io    magoiS- 

wished  to  be  away.    In  the    mean  cent  dodgeon,  glide  out  of  the  great 

time —  embayed    wioaow    into     immensity, 

'^Alas,   poor    dogt'^  was     heard  leaving  us  all   mildewed   with   tbe 

coming     apparently     from     several  blight    of   one    man's   infidelity  for 

quarters  at  once,  in  tones  of  dulcet  do    end     of     time!      Heaven     be 

melancholy,  while    I  felt  myself  re-  )hanked,  however  the   storm   flitted 

garded  by  all  present  as  the  dog's  ofi;  and  the  Mediam    became  calm 

deliberate    murderer  I      Whereas    I  as  before,  reposing  sereaely  on  the 

had  done  what  I  bad  done,  in  true  sense  of  his  own  inner  might, 

kindness,  as   I  trust  the  reader  re-  ^^Life    and    action/'  said    he,  as 

collects,  if  he  bear  in  mind  a  former  he   motioned    Tickler   towards  hioi 

portion    of    this    history.     If    the  again,  ''whether  animal    or  homao, 

ghost  had  only  opened  its  month,  it  are  things  obedient  to  him  who  has 

woald  have   been    seen    that   there  acquired  the  key  of  the  realois  of 

were  only  three  teeth  left  in  it ;  and  impossibility     and     contradiction  — 

even  in  its  shadowy  form  there  was  Io  1  behold !" 
plainly  perceptible  a  kind    of   blue 

opacity.     (I  could  not  resist  trying  belietikq  is  SEEixa 

at  once  to  set   myself   right,  as   I  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  shall  be  be- 

may  not  have  another  opportunity),  lieved  in  what  I  am  now  going  to 

Tickler   I.,  however,  seemed  visibly  write  with  only    the   very   greatest 

to  dissolve  into  thin  air,  his  strange  dii&culty,  by  even  those  who  know 

dim  eyes  being  the  last  part  of  him  my  matterof-faot  character.    By  the 

visible,  and  they  were  fixed  on  the  slightest  motion  of   his  two   hands, 

Mediam.    Tickler    II.  appeared    in-  the   Medium   actually  caused    Tick- 

finitely  relieved    at    the    disappear-  ler  —  my    veritable      living,     flesh- 

ance  of  his  predecessor,  and  pawned  and-blood    dog  —  to    divide    by  a 

and  stretched   himself  in    mid    aur,  longitudinal  section,  in  a  second  of 

scratching  his  right  ear  vehemently,  time,  into  two  dogs;  at   the  same 

giving  me,  however,  such   a   look  !  moment  appeared  l^fore  ns  in  mid- 

as  he  passed  me  towards  the   Me-  air,  either  a  real   cat,  and   a  real 

dium.  mouse,  or  their  spectral  representa- 

Uere  Lord  Capacious,  in  a   sub-  tives;    and    after   the  cat  inetantly 

dued     transport     of     philosophical  started    in    hot    pursuit    the   right 

curiosity,  suddenly  exclaimed,  **0h,  section  of  Tickler,  with  the  uUnost 

most   surprising    gentleman  1    Gould  ferocity    in    his    half    countenance, 

you  make  the  elephant  do  this  sort  while  the  other  section  sprang  afto* 

of  thing  ?    Give  all  creation,  almost,  tbe    mouse,  with    exceeding    fierce- 

to  see  it  I"  ness,  in  an  opposite  direction  i    And 

**  I   have   already   made   the   ele-  all  this,  over  and  over  again,  roaod 

phant,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros  and  round   the    room,  mid-way  be- 

pas9  simultaneously  in   mid    aur    in  tween  floor  and  ceiling  —  all  of  as 

their    respective    residences,"  replied  gazing  at  the   chase    and    coanter- 
the    Mediam,  drawing    himself    up,_ chase    with    feelings    of    exoitemrat 

however,  and   speaking    in    sach    a  and  awe,  which  baffle   all  attempts 

peremptory    tone    as    alarmed    the  at    description.      Now^  the    section 

questioner,  on  whom  also    the    Me-  in  quest    of   the    cat,  seemed    just 

diam'fl  eye  was  settled  for  several  mo-  secure  of  its  prey,  silently  snapping 

ments  threateningly.    For  my  part,  anticipatively  at    it,   when    GrimaJ- 
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kin  woqM  Boddenly  torn  and  eon- 
froivt  his  pnnuer,  with  wi)d 
gleaming  eyes,  and  back  arched ; 
at  wbicb  moment  I  recognised  onr 
own  Tom,  wbo  had  been  snch  a 
persistent  foe  of  both  Ticklers  I 
bnt  the  astounding  part  of  the  affair 
was,  that  Tom  was,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieved, *at  that  moment  living  1 
Then  the  other  section  scrambled 
noiselessly  in  every  direction,  cross- 
ing and  recroesiog  that  of  the  other 
section  and  his  intended  prey,  bnt 
without  any  apparent  expression  or 
intermption,  each  section  intent 
npon  securing  its  own  prey  alone! 
What,  however,  will  be  thonght 
when  I  solemnly  declare  that  all 
these  complicated  movements  shap>' 
ed  themselves  with  rigoroas  preoi- 
sloQ  into  accordance  with  an  an- 
cient astronomical  system,  a  newly- 
developed  faculty  m  myself  ena- 
bling me  to  discover  tbi9,  and  also 
the  troth  of  that  wrongly  -  explod- 
ed system  1  I  verily  l^lieve  that 
fbli  was  also  passing  through  the 
erect  mind  of  my  distinguished 
fHend  himself,  naturally  a  man  of 
cold  incredulous  temperament  and 
exaet  bearing,  for  his  eyes  met 
ffiine  with  an  expression  of  almost 
oooBteraation.  Had  I  been  tA\  this 
time  myself  alone,  I  should  have 
known  to  what  to  attribute  them — 
viz.,  to  a  dream,  or  nightmare ;  but 
every  one  of  us  saw  it  at  the  same 
time !  While  our  amazement  was 
at  its  zenith,  and  we  scarce  knowing 
whether  we  were  ourselves  in  or  out 
of  life  (whatever  that  has  come  to 
consist  op,  the  Medium  silently 
moved  his  hands  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  whiqh  he  had 
moved  them  before,  and  cat  and 
moose,  whether  bodily  or  ghostly, 
had  vanished,  and  the  two  moieties 
of  Tickler  re-united,  as  though  they 
had  never  been  severed  :  whether 
to  remain  henceforth  during  the 
rest  of  his  little  earthly  career,  one 
and  nndivided,  or  again  to  be 
severed,  in  the  wonderful  state  of 
things  on  which  we  seem  entering, 
remains  to  be  seen.  When  Tickler 
subsided  to  the  ground,  and  into 
hiB  former  state  of  existence,  nest- 


ling himself  siTently  at  my  feet,  my 
feelings  towards  him  were  of  the 
most  curious  kind  —  compounded  of 
afiection,  awe,  pity,  and  aversion ; 
but  whence  has  sprung  up  the 
last,  I  have  not  time  to  explain, 
being  content  to  leave  It  to  the  philo- 
sophic reader. 

We  all  remained  silent,  and,  in- 
deed, almost  terror-stricken,  for 
some  tioM— our  silence  being  broken 
fitfully  by  only  sighs  of,  as  it  were, 
exhaustion.  This  last,  indeed,  seem- 
ed to  be  the  condition  of  the  tran- 
scendant  personage  who  had  called 
into  existence  such  wonderful  and 
almost  inconceivable  phenomena,  or 
phantasmata,  or  whatever  else  you 
choose  to  call  them. 

It  was  clear  then,  that  with  some 
object  or  otner,  at  least  one  of  our 
species  had  been  invested,  and  for 
doubtless  wise  purposes,  with  these 
supernatural,  pr<Bter^  et  con/ra- na- 
tural powers:  and  a  cloud  of  ques- 
tions arose  to  my  mind's  eye,  which 
I  longed  to  put  to  him.  As  if  he 
had  divined  what  was  passing 
through  my  mind,  and  possibly 
those  of  the  other  individuals  pre* 
sent,  after  taking  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket  a  mmute  golden  phial 
(such  it  seemed)  he  put  it  to  bis  lips, 
as  if  imbibing  a  drop  of  its  mystic 
contents,  immediately  after  which, 
the  deadly  pallor  which  had  over- 
spread his  countenance  gave  place 
to  a  bright  glow. 

HARD    CONDITIONS  OP   QUESTIONING  I 

*'I  perceive  your  thoughts,"  said 
he.  "You,  and  one  in  particular" 
—  he  glanced  ominously  at  me  — 
<*  desire  to  question  me.  Any  of 
you  who  feels  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
may;  I  know  the  exact  state  of 
accord  with  myself,  in  which  every 
one  of  you  is,  and  the  relative  in- 
tensity or  weakness  of  your  belief. 
But  I  will  be  questioned,'^  be  con- 
tinued sternly,  **  about  nothing 
which  you  have  seen  or  heard  to- 
night What  has  been  said  are 
d6e6tjXoi  Xoyoi,  for  ever.  And  more 
over,  whatever  answers  may  be 
vouchsafed  by  the  Powers  with 
whom   I   am  in  relation,  must  for 
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ever  remain   undivulged.     Again—  will,"  wm  the  MMwer,  bnathed  ao 

No  qaestioDS  are  to  be  asked,  the  sweetly,   that   it   enconraged  me  to 

answers  to  which  may  affect jaations,  try  my  fate  again,  thoogh,  ©f  coarse, 

companies,  classes  of  men  or  women,  not  knowing  what  fate  I  might  be 

or   individuals,  so  as  to  lead  them  thereby  entailing  on  myaelC 

to  ioflaence  their  conduct,  especially  ^*  For  a  time,  or  permanently  ? '' 

to  their  own  advantage,  of  any  sort.  **  Either." 

And  finally,  it  is  enjoined  on  me " —  Here   so   many    important    qaet- 

here  he  lowered  his  voice,  and  spoke  tions     suggested     themselves,     tluit 

with    grave  apprehensiveness  —  ''to  they  kept  me  silent;   the  compaoy 

warn  you  what  questions  you  ask :  gazing  intently,  now  on  the  Medium, 

for  if  they  be  disapproved  of,  aak-  then  on  me  while  I  was  striving  to 

ing     them    entails    terrible     conse-  extricate     myself    from     contingent 

qaences  on  him  who  has  presumed  peril,  in  putting  farther  questions, 

to   ask   such  questions."    1  do  not  <^Yes,"    interposed    the    Ifedium, 

know  how   this   last  serious  limita-  benignantly,       '^  the      consequeooes 

tion  of  the  ''field  of  action"  affected  would  be  immense;  bat  are  koovo; 

others,  but  my  own  cloud  of  ques-  which  may  influenoe  the  ezerciae  of 

tions  suddenly  melted  into  almost  a  the   power.      Some   of   them   have 

ppeck.    For  who  would  ask  a  qoes-  already     presented     themselves    to 

tion,    with  the  immense  probability  yon."    This  had  such  an  effect  on 

of  being ;    however,  thought  I,  me,  that  I  durst  hardly  exerdae  my 

it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  are  perilous    right    any    more ;     for  I 

not  lying   spirits,  or  unreasonable :  knew  what  consequences  were  pre- 

80   some  question   or  other,   within  geot  to  my  mind;   and  that  certain 

the  severely  limited   conditions,  and  of  them  most  materially  affected  no 

liabilities   aforesaid,  I  shall   venture  other  or  less  a  personage  than  the 

to  put.  Medium    himself  1      I   should  very 

'^Certainly,"    said    the    Medium,  much  like  to  indicate  them  to  tha 

pointedly  addressing  me  /  reader ;    but   how  dare  I !    la  not 

"  I— I— I— have  eaid— nothing  1  *•  the  sword  of  his  threats   suspended 

I  stammered,  every  face  bein^  turned  over    my    head,   as   was  that  over 

towards  me  with  terrified  curiosity.  Damocles  ?     So  I  got  out  of  thai 

''  Ask  I  "  said  the  Medium.  quagmire  at  once. 

MY    PRODIGIOUS    QUESTION.  QUESTION'S  I  SHOULD   LIKE  TO  PUT. 

After     a     pause,     and      amidst  .   ^o^ld  there  be  any  harm  in  ask- 

breathless   silence,   I   said  — *»  Does  mg,  "  was  the  Iliad  written  by  one, 

your  power  extend  to  the  past,  and  or  various  persons?"    and  according 

to  the  future?"  ^°  ^^®  answer,  if  I  dared  to  put  the 

'*I  have  no  power,"   he    replied,  qnestion    others     would     follow   of 

with  somewhat  of  displeasure.    ^'It  this  nature.    "Was  he  bbnd?    W*s 

belongs  to  those  with  whom  I  am  he  young  or  old?     Good-looking? 

the    privileged    but    unworthy    me-  Where  was  he  born?    What  wm bis 

dium  of  communicating  to  my  fel-  station?     Did  he  get  anything  for 

low  mortals.     Those  with  whom  J  his  copyright?     How  long   did  he 

so   communicate,   have    power   over  ^^^  ^   write   the  Iliad  ?     Did  be 

the  past,  and  the  future.    They  can  ^"["te  the  Odyssey  ?    Which  did  he 

deal  with  either  at  will;   and  turn  think    the    better?     Is    there   any 

the    one    into    the    other l"     This  secret    relation    between    him    aod 

answer  did  not  seem  to  issue  from  Milton  in  this  respect?    If  either  or 

his  lips,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  tone  hoth  books  were  written  by  sev^a , 

of  voice  like  the  breathings  of  an  who  wrote  which,  and  when?"    Bat, 

iEolian  harp.  alack,  all   this  was  stopped   by  the 

**  Can  they  turn  the  whole  future  Medium  —  or   at   least  by   a  voice. 

into  the  whole  past?  saying   grandly,   **  These   are  qaes- 

"  Yes,  or  as  much  of  it  as  they  tions     destined     to     remain    unan- 
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Bwered,  for  the  pro6tab1e  exeroiae 
of  learood  sagacity."  My  respect- 
fal  fileooe  seemed  to  please  the 
MediaiD,  for  he  looked  at  me  with 
bland  approval. 

"  Is  it  permitted  to  ask  the  qnes- 
tioQ  DOW  ID  my  mind?"  I  asked, 
timidly. 

''The  great  canon  is,  that  all 
qaestioDB  most  be  put  at  the  ri^k 
of  the  qoestionerl  The  conditions 
most  be  considered." 

THB  7R06S  AMD  THE  MICB. 

Well,  I  did  consider  them  ;  and 
then  ventured  to  ask.  "  Was  it  right, 
io  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice, 
for  Jopiter  to  call  in  the  crabb*  to 
decide  it  as  he  did?"  I  trembled 
to  see  the  Medium  greatly  agitated. 
His  eye  seemed  to  penetrate  the 
fatnre;  then  to  indicate  his  com- 
mnnion  with  those  nnseen ;  and  a 
Totce  answered,  *'  that  question  is 
asked  in  Tietes  of  the  fiUurk,  and  peril 
has  been  incurred'^  That  settled 
me;  for  I  felt  that  I  was  dealing 
with  a  tremendoos  agency,  aware  of 
the  contingency,  in  dim  view  of 
which,  nddivulged  to  mortal,  I  had 
presamed  to  pot  the  portentous 
q{KS9tion.  So  1  resolved,  with  much 
inward  pertarbation,  to  ask  no 
more. 

LOBO   CAPACIOUS. 

Lord  CapacioQS  here  stepped  to- 
wards me,  and  whispered,  but  in 
such  a  nervous  pplntter,  that  it  was 
not  without  effort  I  made  out: 
''  Would  it  be  wrong  for  a  fellah  to 
ask  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the 
next  Derby?  Ton  my  word,  I 
would  never,  never  breathe  it  to  a 
soal  before  or  after  the  event  ?  " 

I  was  frightened  enough,  on  my 
own  account ;  but  I  whispered 
earnestly,    "  Not     for     the     whole 


worldl    Just   In   the  .teeth   of  the 
great  condition  I " 

'•Oh^ell,"  he  stuttered,  'Hhen 
of  coorse  I  won't." 

THE  SEANCE  OYER. 

I  was  ruminating  miserablv  on  the 
personal  liabilities  I  might  have  in- 
curred, when  a  tap  came  to  the  door, 
and  a  voice  said  without,  **  Supper 
is  waiting,  my  lady,  in  the  library.'' 

''Oh,  I'm  so  glad!"  exclaimed 
Lady  Dalcibella,  starting  up  and 
looking  at  her  watch :  so  did  we 
all  rke,  evidentiv  as  if  a  black 
thunder  -  cloud  had  rolled  away 
from  overhead.  Oh,  what  a  sunny 
aspect  everything  had  outside  that 
chamber  of — wonder  and  mysterfl 
I  coald  have  embraced  the  tall,  thin 
figure  in  sky-blue  and  white  livery, 
and  powdered  head,  who  stood,  in 
unquestionable  substantial  human- 
ity and  everyday  life,  holding  the 
door  open,  while  all  the  party  passed 
through  —  Lady  Dulcibella  taking 
timidly  the  arm  of  the  great  Me- 
dium, and  leading  the  way.  My 
friend  being  disposed  to  join  them, 
I  preferred  pacing  up  and  down  the 
noble  terrace,  irradiated  with  golden 
moonlight.  Tickler,  doubtless  con- 
foundedly bewildered  with  his  own 
thoughts,  walking  solemnly  by  my 
side  —  till  my  friend's  carriage 
should  be  announced. 

ALL  UP  WITH  MY  "  ESSENCE  1" 

Two  things  chiefly  occupied  my 
surprised  thoughts  —  Where  was  the 
harm  of  the  question  I  had  asked? 
and,  secondly,  I  must  now,  after 
this  glimpse  into  the  inner  state  of 
surrounding  things  in  general,  en- 
tirely recast,  if  not  even  abandon  my 
past  work — The  Essence  of  Every- 
thing from  the  Beginning.  Viewed 
by  the  light  of  my  recent  experience, 
not  a  chapter  of  the  two  hundred  and 


*  '^  Sudden  they  came.    Broad-backed 
They  were,  and  smooth  lilie  anvils,  sickle-clawed, 
Sideling  in  gait,  their  mouths  with  pincers  armed, 
Shell-clad,  crook-knee'd,  protruding  far  before, 
Tx)ng  hands  and  daws,  with  ejo-holes  in  the  breast, 
Legs  in  quaternion  ranged  on  either  sid^^ 
And  crabs,  their  name  1 "  — COWPSB. 

These  were  Interveners^  and  this  was  an  intervention  with  a  witness! 
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five  DOW  seeoied  worth  twopence — 
no,  nor  even  a  fartbiog.    I,  foraoothy 
to  have  beeo  patteriog  so  n^y  years 
aboat   the   Essence  of  Everythiogl 
why,  it  was  plain   that  I  had  not 
BQCceeded  in   even    nibbling  a  hole 
in   the   ontside   of   Anything!     As, 
however,  my  eye  felt  attracted   by 
the  beauteoos  scene  around  me,  so 
richly  serene  in  silence  and  repose, 
my    top^y  -  tnrvied   mind    began   to 
calm  into  sympathy  with  the  beaa- 
tifal   and   trae.      There    stole    into 
my  mind   sach   a   sweet  perception 
of   the  harmony   of    Disproportion, 
the    sympathy    of    IncompatibilitT, 
and    the   concord    of    irreconcilable 
Contradiction,  the  absnrdity  of  Ex- 
perience,  and    the    impossibility   of 
Trnth,  that  I  felt  myself  the  sab- 
jeet  of  a  rapidly  ripening  theory  of 
Development,   whicn   made   me   re- 
gard Tickler  with  a  sadden  gashing 
thrill  of  natural  love  and  affection. 
He  might  be  part  of  my  own  phy- 
sical and  mental  being  I    An  ingre- 
dient in  it  inserted  upwards  of  an 
Eternity  ago,     .     •     •     and  since  I 
had   discovered   sach   sablime   rela- 
tion between  the  Fast  and  the  Fa- 
tare   as   the   Medium   had   authori- 
tatively assured   me  of,  how  did  I 
know  but  that,  by  a  sort  of  elective 
affinity,  while   the   one  was  becom- 
ing the  other,  the  canine  and  human 
ingredients  might  prefer  each  other's 
society,  and  by  a  continued  natural 
selection  *  result  in  a  voice  saying, 
As  you  were!  and  the  Whale  subside 
into  the  whitebait,  shrimp,  or  mos- 
quito?   Well  then,  thought  I,  with 
such  a  sublime  Future,  why  not  re- 
gard my  existing  '* Essence"  as  dis- 
closing the  elements  of  an  orderly 
and    infallible   exposition   of  things 
as  they  certainly  cannot,  but  never- 
theless will  infallibly,  be?    I,  there- 
fore, rapidly  resolved  to  cut  my  coat 
according  to  my  cloth,  and  accommo- 
date  myself  to   the  Inevitable,  be- 
ginning the  very  next  morning.    At 
length  I  heard  my  friend's  carriage- 
wheels  approaching  the  great  door, 
whither  I  and   Tickler   respectively 
sped  our  way.     My  friend  had  par- 


taken sparingly  of  sapper,  and  our 
conversation  was  of  a  highly  inter- 
esting (and,  I  trust,  improving) 
character:  the  general  results  be- 
ing represented  by  the  two  Aristo- 
telian .^^Aui^, 

*'i>/J  you  ever?" 

"Well,  I  never!" 

We  both  examined  Tickler  very 
carefully,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  fissure  or  suture  to 
be  detected  I  He  sighed  much,  ud 
seemed  to  wish  to  be  let  alone :  and, 
in  fact,  spent  the  next  nine  days  in 
a  Wonder,  which  did  not,  however, 
end  there:  as  possibly  it  may  be- 
come necessary  hereafter  to  show. 

SPECULATIOKT  CONCEBNINO  THE 
READER. 

All  I  shall  say,  however,  for  the 

E resent  is,  that  I  hope  the  reader 
as  had,  as  I  said  I  thought  he 
would  have,  cause  to  thank  his 
stars  that  I  was  not  left  to  Tickler's 
mercy,  as  in  the  case  of  himself 
among  the  thieves,  in  respect  of 
much  of  what  passed  before  my 
own  eyes  between  him  and  the  Tu£ 
Medium.  The  reader  may,  perhaps, 
be  somewhat  domfoundered  by  the 
marvellous  matters  which,  with 
much  hesitation,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  lay  before  him :  and  may  incon- 
tinently ask  me  how  they  can  be 
accounted  for  consistently  with  a 
belief  in  the  apparently  eziHing 
state  of  Nature  and  Things.  I  cry 
his  mercy,  however,  till  the  proper 
time  comes :  but  solemnly  pledging 
my  word,  in  the  meanwhile,  that 
all  that  has  gone  before,  can  be  ac- 
connted  for  completely,  and  to  the 
reader's  own  satisfaction,  in  one  of 
Three  Ways,  in  analogy  to  the  ooe- 
of-tbree  courses  system  which  hath 
latterly  been  inaugurated  for  the 
discreet  conduct  of  everything. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  FREliZT. 

Oh,  electrical  age  in  which  we  lire! 
What  are  we  ?  What  are  we  aboat? 
Whence  came  we?  Whither  go 
we?  Who  is  asking  the  qaestioo? 
How  is  it   that  Everything  is  not 


*  See  Mr.  Darwin's  *  Theory  of  Devebpmeat,*  book  xl,  o.  viL,  §§  18  et  teq. 
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SometbiDg  ebe  ?    Wbj  sboold  there  but  tiiat  pheDomenon  is  entitled  to  the 

be    Boy    longer    xelatioos    between  dignity  of  a  seetion  by  itself. 

Gaase    and    £ffeet  ?     Why    shoold  4 

not   everything   be   only  imaginary,        concerning  thb  utternatiosal 

and   resolve   itself  into  a  State   of       ,  xxhibition. 

the   Will,   the   will   of  Everybody,       i  ^^^^  not  seen  it ;  and  I  shall  not 

Everywhere,  in  Everything  ?     Why  ^^  ft, 

not.  ye  great  ones  I  ont  with  it  at       Consider  what  I  have  escaped,  and 

once,  that  all  things  here  below  are  ^ijaii  have  escaped,  by  the  time  it  has 

mere   shadows   flickering    over    the  closed  t 

surface  of  the  Mirror  of  Magnetism,  

^Li™ Jf^'l'S*  .^^L  If  T^^  To  me,  mnch  reflecting  on  the 
amasement  ana  gaidance  of  Wo-  ^„us««,4.  «^  »»*:«a.»^».:i«  ^w^«o^  r.r 
body,   except   that    select    Few   to  f^^i^  *?^  satiafactonly  disposed  of 

wlK^  is  revealed  the  whole   thing.  ">  ^^  "^^f  Fr*""^*  ?T*\  "I 

aDr«?ciall,  toe   nonexistence  ff  SfP^  .^fL*  i^rt™^fX.^f 

Moral  ^t\^,  and   the  laughable  »^°'   I'i^fwn^ih*™  ^"^  jf 

Jg^entB    of     belief    and    refponsi-  P-«>-  -  ^.J^fath?^- F^re^.'^toe 

^t  when  will  subside  the  swell  f^Te'^riM'^'irp^'; 

of  wonder  on  whoee  stanendons  nn-  a'.  X,     """t         ™    k»«"~  y"^  > 

j-iTts™   f  k-Jl  w«  «J^  «fc»   u.t  thirdly,  foreigners  in  London   lodg- 

dolation  I  have  been  for   the   last  i„g  "foorthly,  the   private  honi- 

"^tF^Za^'fr    wS,L*°th™   holders    of    Lndon,  ^blessed    with 

«t  half.adozen  schools  of  the  npper  ^l^^''^  fedas  ttonmgbly  jided 

Ten  ThoDsand  of  Philosophers  —  viz.,  ZTstr^^f  i!»j  k^-  »««iin»  j., 

Sdolirts-by  the  ears/ After  they  « 'f  if^!? [h'*?^f„^  »^  p*„J2 

-u-ii  u— «  -.l«u«j  «i.<.«.«oai«v^  i^^^  1  after  day,  with  a  forced  smue,  over 

n  may  please  the  pigs  to  look  after   ^^^^^    ^^  8^   ^^^   thirty^cond    of 

^^^  last  month,  no  less  a  surface  than 

I  RETURN  TO  ORDINARY  THINGS.        thirty    miles    siz    furlongs    and    a 

I  now  return  to   the   matters  of  ?*7\."f  .••'^'j*     t^  1' J!  * 

ordinary    life,    which    had    become  fact   that  he   has   revived  a  com- 

utterly  unbearable,  at  least  in  Lon-  ""f"?"   '««"   Lord    Palmerston   to 

don.  daring  a  certain  period  of  six  ^"f.'"'*.  ^^'^^    t^e    opening    of 

months  in  this  year  orgrace  1862.  Parliament  next  yair.  the  quantity 

Ordinary,  had  t^n   turned,  indeed.  «'  ^^  "^  >fon  diverted  from  the 

into   extraordinary,  Ufe-.a   life   of  ?«"?«»>  "I  *^  ?^*'rf\i  **f°^<: 

fever  and  delirium,  indicated  by  an  ^  ^}^<x^.  "{^^  «»»*'•  /o'/  «f  ,*« 

unumal   glare,  glitter,  bnstie,   hum,  P»t>0'l.  »  .?«  «»*'<*  o^  ^  «"»<»■ 

crowding,   jostling  —  arising   ont  of  l«ne  aforesaid. 

Babylon    haying    got    crammed   to  ^^  babbaqu  calculatiko. 
bnrstmg-point I     Bat  why  all  this? 

It  was  all  owing,  as  I  had  thought,  These,    however,    are     the    mere 

to    the    Intemationri     Exhibition:  fringe    of    that   mighty   process   of 

♦  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Babbage  will  not  guarantee  the  ezaotoeas  of  the  lat- 
ter flgane,  owing  to  his  calculating  maobine  having  been  disturbed  at  a  critical 
paurt  of  the  process,  by  an  Italian  organist,  to  whom,  shortly  afterwards,  a  polioe 
magistrate  paid  his  compliments  m  a  moving  strain. 
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calcolattOD  on  which  Mr.  Babbtge 
is  engaged,  oonnected  with  this 
monster  Kxhibition ;  some  of  the 
approximate  moral  resalts  of  which 
are,  even  in  their  present  inopm- 
plere  state,  profoandl^  interesting 
and  instractiye.  A  scientiGo  friend, 
who  has  a  vast  number  of  the 
papers  before  him  to  reduce  into 
order,  has  assured  me  that,  as- 
suming the  number  of  visitors  up 
to  the  period  last  mentioned  »  viz., 
the  32d  of  September  last —  to  be 
7,451,266;*  which  is  believed  to  be 
within  18  of  the  true  number,  the 
following  results  work  out :  — 

BEMARKABLE  RESULTS. 

Of  these  7,451 ,2601  — 

Those  who  went  in  a 
pure  philosophical 
spirit;,         ...  58 

Those  who  only  ima- 
gined they  did,  and 
looked  such,       .        .       19,299 

Intelligent  mechanics  to 
see  tbe  machinery,     .       98,481 

Those  who  went  for  the 
purpose  of  fine  writ- 
ing, .        .        .        ,       13,202 

Cynics,  ....       72,104 

Those  who  went  to  see 
how  pleased  every/ 
body  looked,     .        .       35,000 

Those  who  had  no- 
where else  to  go  to, 
and  nothing  else  to 
do  during  the  day 
(substantially  repre- 
senting the  denizens 
of  Tybornia  and  Bel- 
gravia),  and  conse* 
quently  constituting 
tbe  upper  .        .        .       10,000 

Those  who  went  to  eat 
and  drink  there, .        .  3,320,146}t 

Pickpockets  (return  diffi- 
cult), say,  .        .        .       70,000 

Those  who  went  to  see 
and  be  seen,       .        .  3,996,146 

Those  who  went  be- 
cause it  would  not  do 


1,628 
1,555,444 


13,231 
1,003,221 


661,247 
600,666 


to  say  they  had  not 

been, ....     100,069 
Those  who  went  to  see 

the  pictures,  with  the 

least  notion  of  what  a 

picture  was. 
Connoisseurs, 
Those  who  liked  music, 

and  knew  aught  about 

it,      ...        . 
Do.,    knowing    nothing 

about  it,     . 
Those  who  went  as  pre- 
arranged in  ball-rooms 

over  night, 
Ladies,  to  turn  up  their 

noses  at  other  ladies,  . 
Those    who    went    for 

downright  flirtation, — 

CRACK  OF  THE  CALCULI. 

Mr.  Babbage'd  machine  had  been 
observed  labouring  considerably  af- 
ter entering  into  these  higbly-rari- 
fied  regions,  and  occasioned  bioi  aod 
his  vigilant  and  skilful  assista&ts 
much  anxiety.  One  of  them  urged 
him  not  to  enter  on  the  last  cal- 
culation, as  one  of  extreme  delicacy, 
danger,  and  difficulty.  He  said,  bow- 
ever,  that  difficulty  was  not  a  word 
in  his  vocabulary,  and  insisted  oo 
prosecuting  the  inquiry  —  first  cast- 
ing Lis  eyfi  carefully  over  as  much 
of  tbe  infinitesimal  analysis  ma- 
chioery  as  was  in  sight  Finding 
all  right,  he  put  the  screw  on ;  and 
all  went  well  till  a  loud  crack  was 
heard,  just  as  the  indicator  was  be- 
ginning to  register  the  last  head  at 
a  pretty  stitf  figure  in  millions,  aod 
every tbing  stopped.  Mr.  Babbage, 
on  recovering  from  the  shock,  looked 
closely  in  to  the  machinery,  and 
found  tk^at  both  the  Integral  aod 
Differential  Calculi  had  cracked! 
unable  to  resist  the  immense  strain 
on  them,  and  were  consequently  in- 
capable of  farther  action.  He  waa 
prevented  resuming  work  till  he 
had  succeded  in  borrowing  tff^o 
new  calculi  from  the  Academy  ut 
Paris  ;  the  Royal  Society  of  Londoc 


*  The  fractioQ  indicates  tbe  children  that  have,  of  course,  been  taken  into  aoooun 
and  forms  an  iDcoQceivably  difficuU  element  in  ttie  calculation, 
f  See  last  note. 
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dediDiDg,  tbrongh  its  pliant  Presi-  I  osnnot,  however,  omit  to  mention 
d€Dt,  General  Sabine,  to  allow  those  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  late 
Qoder  his  control  to  be  ofled  in  anj  eeason  ;  a  veritable  oasis  in  the 
Bach  dangerpQS  and  questionable  iotellectnal  desert,  recalled  to  my 
senrice  —  to  say  nothing  of  his  re-  attention  by  Tickler.  He  had  been 
qairiDg  them  for  the  purpose  of  his  sitting  for  his  portrait  one  day  to 
own  researches  into  the  periodic  Sir* Edwin  Landseer :  whom  I  am 
variations  of  the  sun's  spots,  in  thinking  of  giving  as  difficult  a  corn- 
order  to  ascertain  the  correlation  mission  as  that  great  artist  ever  had 
between  terrestrial  and  animal  mag-  to  execute  —  namely,  to  paint  a  pic- 
DBtiam,  and  the  amount  and  direo-  tnre  of  that  remarkable  scene  which 
tion  of  force  requisite  for  transmis-  has  passed  before  the  reader — the 
»on  in  croes  currents,  through  a  interview  effected  by  the  Medium 
sufficiently  crass  Medium.  Mr.  Bab-  between  the  two  Ticklers.  It  was 
bage,  after  weighing  the  new  calculi  with  a  view  to  this  that  I  sent 
(said  to  have  ^n  those  nsed  by  La  Tickler  If.  to  him  ;  but  the  poor 
Place),  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  to  dog  imagined  that  it  was  to  his  own 
ascertain  their  perfect  equiponder-  comeliness  alone  that  he  had  been 
ateness,  carefully  inserted  them  in  indebted  for  this'  great  distinction  ! 
the  machinery.  They  had  not  been  Now  it  was  while  conversing  with 
long  in  motion  when  their  superio-  another  dog  in  Sir  Edwin's  waiting 
rity  over  the  cracked  ones  quickly  be-  room  that  Tickler  made  the  astound- 
came  apparent:  for  they  detected  a  ing  discovery  that  there  was  about 
somewhat  serious  and  very  mortify-  to  appear  in  London  —  something 
iog  error  in  the  preceding  calcula-  like  an  exhibition  —  to  wit,  a  Dog 
UoDS  —  viz.,  that  in  eetimating  the  Show  I  My  daughter  told  me  that 
number  of  visitors,  no  account  had  she  was  sure  he  had  heard  some- 
been  taken  of  season-ticket  holders,  thing  or  other  which  excited  him, 
Bod  those  others  who  revisited  the  for  he  ran  so  fast  that  he  dragged 
Exhibition  twice  or  oftener  1  Doubt-  her  along  much  faster  than  pleased 
less  this  had  been  due  to  those  mu-  her  on  so  hot  an  afternoon.  He  said 
sical  disturbing  Forces  which  were  nothing,  however,  till  my  little  family 
approximately  estimated  by  the  as-  had  retired  for  the  night, 
tute  police  functionary  to  whom  they 

bad  been  from  time  to  time  referred  tickler's  discovert. 

as  aforesaid.*  Thus^  much  of  the  t  i.  j  •  ^  t  j  i-l  j 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  I  had  just  closed  my  library  door, 
of  which  I  suspect  that  few  people  «?^  ^^  gomg  to  poke  dispiritedly 
would  have  dark  to  write  as  frank-  f *!?°*„ *?^^°?  ^l^ ^JTt  a^  l®^*"?' 
ly  as  I  have;  bringing  out,  as  I  thing"  (with  which  I  had  got  quite 
have  done,  its  occult  qualities,  its  ««*  j'  conceit)  when  he  jumped 
latent  tendencies,  its  moral  and  so-  ^^  ^}\  ^^^^^  ^^^l^h  had  just  been 
dal  aspects  and  influences,  as  far  as  ▼a««€d  by  my  wife,  and  said,  with 
hitherto  in  a  ireneral  way  ascer-  ™^^°  excitement,  "  There*s  to  be  an 
Uincd,  or  fairly  deemed  wcertain-  Exhibition  of  Dogs,  sir  1"  After 
^^lg^  *  a  pause   of  astonishment,  I   sftid   I 

feared    London  could   not  hold  two 
LOXDOK  GOES  OUT  OP  TOWN.  Bucb  Exhibitions  at  the  same  time.. 

So,  be  said,  it  had  struck  himself; 
London,  after  long  struggling  but  he  had  beard  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
witU  this  fresh  accession  of  fever,  seer  himself  say  that  it  was  to  be 
was  ordered,  and  went,  out  of  town  so,  nevertheless,  and  that  as  long  as 
for  the  benefit  of  its  health,  which  it  lasted  it  would  eclipse  both  the 
accounts  for  my  being  where  1  am.   International    Exhibition     and     the 

*  In  sober  seriousness,  Mr.  Babbage's  GalculatiDg  Machine  is  one  of  the  treasures 
deposited  in  the  International  Exhibition  \  which  contains  scarcely  a  greater  tri- 
umph of  human  ingenuity. 
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Crystal  Palace,  and  was  a  grand 
idea  I  After  some  Btriking  observa- 
tions, saoh  as  never  woald  have 
occarred  to  myself,  or  to  any  one 
bat  a  dog,  and  one,  too,  of  no 
little  quaintness  and  acateness,  I 
said  mosingly,  aload,  ^  A  dog  show  1 
—  hnmpbl  We  sball  b%ve  a  cat 
sbow  next  I"  on  which  Tickler,  with 
a  look  of  sopreme  disgust,  got  down 
from  his  chair,  and  went  under  the 
sofa.  "Ay,"  I  conUnned,  infinitely 
tickled  with  the  idea  —  ^  and  a  moose 
show  nextl*^  I  heard  a  queer  little 
noise  issuing  from  under  the  sofa; 
and  what  do  you  think  it  was? 
Tickler,  too,  tickled  bv  the  idea,  was 
laughing  as  if  he  would  split  his  little 
black  nose  1  He  soon  recovered  his 
good-humoor,  and  came  from  under 
the  sofa  still  •  smiling :  scratched 
his  ear  in  an  embarrassed  kind  of 
way,  and  resumed  speech.  I  saw 
there  was  something  or  other  in  the 
wind,  which  would  come  in  its  own 
good  time.    So  it  did ;  and  after  a 

good  deal  of  beating  about  the  bush, 
e  modestly  intimated,  that  if  he 
went,  he  thought  it  not  impossible 
that  he  should  gain  the  Skye  Terrier 
prize  1 1 1 

TICELEBAND   THE  DOO  SHOW. 

•*  Nonsense,  Tickler  I"  said  I, 
but  really  I  did  not  think  it  was : 
for,  as  I  looked  at  Tickler,  who  had 
been  carefully  washed  and  combed 
that  very  afternoon  at  his  own  re- 

aaest,  I  began  to  think  I  might  win 
le  prize  i  for  such,  a  judicial  friend 
tells  me,  would  be  the  legal  effect 
of  Tickler's  carrying  off  the  prize. 
Tickler,  not  knowing  what  was  pass- 
ing through  my  mind,  looked  up 
timidly,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  that 
he  heard  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  tell  a 
lodjr  who  came  to  look  at  him  (i.e. 
at  the  dog)  that  he,  Sir  Edwin, 
thoaght  Tickler  very  likely  to  carry 
off  the  prize  I 

"  Tickler  I"  I  exclaimed,  gravely. 

"  He  did,  sir,  indeed  1" 

«  Well— I'll  write  to  Sir  Edwin  and 
see  how  it  is  I" 

Tickler  did  not  look  in  the  least 
disconcerted. 


What,  or  whether  anything,  ptaaed 
between  Sir  Edwin  and  me  on  the 
subject,  does  not  much  signify:  bat 
as  eoon  as  it  got  whispered  about  that 
Tickler  was  likely  to  figure  in  the  Dog 
Show,  troubles  came  round  me  like  a 
cloud  of  gnats. 

I  AM  PKBSBCUTED-  BT  OBEAT  LAI)IE8. 

The  Duchess  of  Tadcaster,  the 
Marchioness  of  Birmingham,  and  a 
host  of  other  lady  dog  fanciers  sent 
in  to  the  committee  of  selection,  a 
joint  protest  against  a  talking  dog 
being  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  which 
would  be  most  unfair  to  the  other 
exhibitors.  When  I  thought  I 
had  got  over  the  difficolty  by 
entering  into  a  bond  that  the 
dog  should  do  nothing  bat  joio 
occasionally  in  the  grand  cboros  of 
bow-wow!  the  ladies  aforesaid,  who 
had  sat  for  the  purpose  in  a  little 
conclave  at  Almacks,  came  to  i 
unanimous  determination  to  send 
in  a  second  protest  against  Tickler's 
going,  unless  I  would  also  biod 
myself  not  to  let  it  be  known  that 
it  was  OUR  Tickler  I  Yours, '  Maga,' 
and  mine !  And  these  fair  ezactiog 
competitors  had  devised  such  a  com- 

})licated  process  for  conveying  Tick- 
er anonymously,  or  under  the  name 
of  Pop,  that  I  wellnigh  gave  up  the 
idea  in  despair.  But  when  at  length 
these  pretty  tyrants  intimated  that 
if  I  aid  not  vield,  Almacks  woald 
for  the  future  be  closed  to  my  lady- 
hood, they  thought  the  matter  had 
become  very  serious  indeed.  Here- 
at  my  plagues  came  upon  me  from 
another  quarter :  all  my  chief  lady 
friends  sent  me  in  a  round  robin, 
containing  a  threat  of  such  a  natare 
that  I  shall  say  here  only,  ''bother 
the  Dog  Show  1" 

Yet  the  idea  was  excellent— bat, 
heighol  This  topic  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  come  in  at  the  tail  of  my 
paper.  Besides,  it  is  late  in  the 
month  ;  and  late  in  the  day— so  good 
night,  <  Maga' ! 

Done  at  the  sea-side,  Septem- 
ber 1862,  in  the  presence,  and  by 
the  favour,  thus  far,  of  the  Dog- 
Stealers  of  Tickler  II. 
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Italt    has    experienced    another 
of  those  crises  which  have  so  fre- 
qoently  accelerated   or   retarded    its 
fortanes  daring  the  last  three  years, 
and  which  are  inevitable  events  in 
the  history  of  a  country  which  va- 
cillates   between    order  and   revoln- 
tion,  between  ardent  patriotism  and 
a  repulsive  gnbserviency  to  the  po- 
licy of  a  foreign  Power.    This  time 
the    crisis    threatened     to    produce 
*^  ooofusion     worse     confounded  ;  " 
and  so  many  varied  and  conflicting 
interests  were  involved  that  at  first 
it    was    impossible    to    foresee    the 
actual  issue.     Garibaldi  was  against 
Napoleon,  and  Napoleon  was  against 
Lim  ;      nothing    could    change    the 
respective    attitudes    of    these    two 
parties  in  the   strife.     But  between 
these     antagonists     stood     a    third 
party,      the      Italian     Government, 
which    in    heart    was     with    Gari- 
baldi,   yet   in    act   had    to   be    the 
friend    of     France,    the    shield    of 
a  foreign  occupation  which  was  the 
misery    of    the    new    Italian    king- 
dom.    A   like   duality  of  sentiment 
perplexed  the  Italian  people.    Every 
man    from  the  Alps  to  ther  sea  de- 
sired  with   his  whole  heart  the  ac- 
cotnplishment     of     the    object    for 
which     Garibaldi    took    up    arms  ; 
yet    all    but   the    more   enthusiastic 
spirits    had   to  condemn    his  move- 
ment, because  only  a  miracle  could 
make    it    successful.      When    Gari- 
baldi took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and 
calmly  and   deliberately    commenced 
his  desperate   and   romantic  expedi- 
tioD    to  wrest    the  capital  of  Italy 
frona   the   foreign    tyrant,  there  was 
hesitation  at  Turin,  anger  and  alarm 
at  the  TuileriesL     Every  one   knew 
that   the  Solitary  of  Caprera  would 
keep   his  word  —  that  the  Sword  of 
Italy  would  not  falter  in  his  course 
—  aod  that  the  hero  of  Yaresa  and 
Marsala   could   make   a    handful  of 
men    give  employment  to  an  army. 
Preposterous,    unheard-of    as    were 
the   odds  against  him  —  two  power- 
ful   Governments   against    a .  single- 
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handed  adveotarer — such  was  the 
known  character  of  the  man  that 
the  moment  he  proclaimed  for  his 
motto,  *<  Borne  or  Death  1 ''  all 
Europe  acknowledged  the  gravity 
of  the  crisisL  Now  that  we  have 
seen  the  combat  of  Aspromonte, 
which  snnfied  out  the  enterprise 
and  stained  Italian  soil  with  Gari-  • 
baldi's  blood,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
the  intense  excitement  and  dis- 
quietude which  reigned  a  few  hours 
before :  but  had  Garibaldi  been  al- 
lowed to  march  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  been  joined  by  the  bands 
which  were  ready  to  cooperate  with 
him,  it  would  have  been  found  that 
the  general  disquietude  was  not  nue- 
placed.  As  it  was,  we  have  seen  more 
French  troops  despatched  to  Rome, 
and  the  French  fleet  cast  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  instructions 
(it  was  alleged)  to  oppose  Garibaldi ; 
and  rumours  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  informed  the  Em- 
peror that  in- such  a  case  our  Medi- 
terranean squadron  would  receive 
instructions  to  oppose  the  inter- 
vention. Finally,  in  Italy  itself,  we 
see  one -half  of  the  country  under 
martial  law,  —  we  see  the  prisons 
filled  with  officers  of  the  army  and 
members  of  the  Italian  Parliamenf, 
—  the  popular  agitation  testified  by 
risings  at  Genoa,  Oomo,  Milan, 
Brescia,  Florence,  and  throughout 
Sicily,  —  and  blood  shed  in  the 
streets  in  order  to  repress  the  de- 
monstrations of  sympathy  for  GtviM- 
di  and  of  hatred  to  the  French. 

The  story  of  this  most  reeeot 
crisis  may  be  told  in  a  few  lines. 
The  whole  affair  was  over  in  a  few 
days.  But  the  movement  of  Gari- 
baldi was  not  an  isolated  event. 
It  has  a  nexus  which  indissolnbly 
unites  it  with  the  history  of  the 
last  three  years,  and  with  the  self- 
ish and  domineering  policy  of  the 
French  Government  towards  Italj. 
How  was  it  that  the  most  loyal 
and  devoted  man  in  Italy  became  a 
rebel  ?    Or  can  he  be  called  a  «ebel 
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who  did  every thiDg  in  the  name 
and  for  the  AdvaDtage  of  bis  kioi^? 
And  bow  came  it  that  the  Kiog 
shoo  Id  oppose  aod  imprisoD  the 
man  who  had  given  him  a  kiogdom, 
who  was  tlie  greatest  support  of  bis 
throne,  aod  whose  obJ4*ct  was  to  ter- 
mioate  a  foreign  occupation  against 
which  the  Kiog  ceaselessly  mnrmnred, 
and  which  every  Italian  statesman  had 
condemned  ? 

From  the  hour  when  peace  was 
signed  at  Yillafranca,  it  became 
manifest  that  the  Empemr  of  the 
Freoch  was  making  a  tool  of  Italy, 
and  tb>it  his  supreme  object  was 
to  keep  that  country  divided  and 
weak.  Parma,  Modeoa,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Ro  magna,  bad  declared 
themselves  nniied  to  Sardinia  :  but 
at  Yillafranca  Napoleon  decreed 
that  they  should  be  sundered 
from  their  new  connection,  and 
given  back  to  their  former  rulers. 
He  proposed  that  Italy  should  be 
formed  into  a  Confederation,  of 
which  the  bead  was  to  be  the  Pope, 
and  whoee  jarring  and  irreconcilable 
elements  would  prevent  all  common 
action,  and  present  a  most  favourable 
field  for  the  ractics  of  French  policy. 
He  aloo  claimed  and  wrenched  from 
the  Sardinian  Government  two 
Italinn  provinces,  to  compensate 
hiin^'r  M  for  tlmt  war,  which  be  had 

{)ro-L:irMei)  to  Europe  was  waged  sole- 
y  for  a! J  "  idea.'* 

('()\nit  Cavonr,  however,  was  as 
bold  and  unscrupulous  a  schemer 
as  the  Emperor ;  aod  be  was  as 
resolved  to  accouiptish  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  as  the  Emperor  was 
to  oppose  it  Deliberate  and  re- 
peated votes  of  the  population  in 
Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the 
Bo  magna,  first  by  universal  suffrage 
and  afterwards  by  the  medium  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  united 
these  provinces  so  firmly  to  Sar- 
dinia, that  the  Emperor,  who  prides 
himself  on  being  the  ^  elect  of  the 
people,"  could  at  last  no  longer 
oppose,  though  he  exacted  a  heavy 
*'  compensation"  for  the  annexation. 
But  Count  Cavour  was  resolved  to 
push  the  game  further.  It  was  the 
wretched    oonditioa    of    the    Papal 


States  that  had  first  rendered  ur- 
gent the  Italian  question  :  it  was  a 
demand  for  reforms  in  the  Roman 
States  that  Nap<»leon  had  made 
tbe  pretext  for  bis  quarrel  with 
Austria.  Tbe  Anstrians  were  now 
expeUed,  the  French  remained,— but 
not  a  single  reform  had  been  made, 
and  tbe  Bomans  were  discontented 
as  ever.  Count  Cavour*  desired  to 
settle  this  business  while  tbe  Ital- 
ians were  still  elate  with  the  desire 
for  unity,  but  be  knew  be  could  only 
accomplish  bis   purpose    by  indirect 

Then  it  was  that  Garibaldi  first 
offered  himself  to  accomplish  what 
bis  King  and  Government  desired 
but  bad  not  the  courage  or  the 
power  to  attempt  He  entered  tbe 
Bomagna  (which,  as  Napoleon  re- 
fused to  recognise  its  annexation 
to  Sardinia,  was  still  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Turio), 
was  unanimously  elected  General- 
issimo  of  Central  Italy,  esublisbed 
his  headquarters  at  Bologna,  and 
issued  an  address  to  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  of  tbe  Pope — iovitiog 
them  as  sons  of  a  free  country  to 
sheath  their  swords  rather  tbao 
use  them  against  a  people  which 
rose  for  its  rights.  An  invaftioo  of 
the  Papal  States  seemed  immioeot 
In  our  own  country,  "  Peter's 
pence"  were  being  collected  for 
tbe  one  side,  and  a  Garibaldi  fund 
for  the  other.  The  occauon  is  me- 
morable for  the  letter  which  it 
called  forth  from  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
b< trough,  who  publicly  annoaooed 
that  he  had  subscribed  to  tbe 
Garibaldi  fund,  and  called  upon 
*'all  those  wlio  wish  well  to  tbe 
cause  of  independence  in  Italy "  to 
do  likewise  —  as  a  means  of  sap- 
plying  ''  arms,  organisation,  and 
discipline"  to  the  populatioo  of 
Central  Italy.  The  creation  of  a 
great,  united,  and  independent  State 
in  Italy,  he  said,  would  tend  more 
than  any  other  measure  which  ooakl 
be  adupted  to  secure  the  peace  of 
Central  Europe.  **  Incapable  of  sd- 
tertainiog  projects  of  conquests  be- 
vond  the  Alps,  such  a  State  would 
have  a  common  interest  with  Aos- 
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tria  in  closiog  that  nataral  barrier  tion  6f  his  commaDd,  Garibaldi 
against  the  foreigoer ;  aod  AQStria,  saw  odIj  a  fresh  reason  for  rallj^iog 
relieyed  from  all  apprebeofion  on  roand  the  Kiog  to  Btreogtheo  his 
the  side  of  Italy,  would,  in  QDion  haods  by  the  support  of  a  united 
with  Gtrmany,  present  on  the  Rhine  people.  A  few  days  later,  as  he 
and  OQ  the  Yistala  a  concentrated  set  sail  from  Gknoa  to  his  little 
strength  which  no  ambition  woald  island  of  Gaprera  (Nov.  23),  he 
assail,  becaose  none  could  hope  to  took  farewell  of  his  "  compuuionB 
overcorQe.  This,'*  said  the  noble  in  arms  in  Central  Italy "  in  a 
Earl,  ^  was  the  opioioo  I  formed  proclamation  which  contained  the 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  I  ex-  folio (?iog  sentences  :  '*  Diplomacy 
pressed  it  in  the  House  of  Com-  does  not  know  that  in  yoar  free 
moos  in  1816.  I  have  adhered  to  and  independent  hearts  there  ger; 
it  throogh  life.^  minates  the  seeds  of  a  worldwide 
A  corps  of  the  French  army,  revolution,  if  our  rights  shall  not 
consistiDg  of  five  divisions  of  in-  be  recogoistd,  and  if  people  will 
fantry  aud  one  of  cavalry,  was  still  not  allow  us  to  be  masters  in  our 
at  Milan  —  besides  the  army  of  ocn-  own  home.  We  desire  to  invade 
pa  tion  at  Borne ;  and  the  Turin  no  foreign  soil ;  let  us  remain  un- 
Government  succumbed  to  the  me-  molested  on  our  own  I  Whosoever 
oaoes  from  the  Tuileries.  At  the  attempts  to  gainsay  this  our  deter- 
eleventh  hoor,  the  utmost  pressure  mination  will  find  that  we  will 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Garibaldi  never  be  slaves,  unless  they  succeed 
to  muke  him  desist  from  his  enter-  in  crushing  by  force  an  entire  peo- 
priae;  and  at  the  personal  instance  pie  ready  to  die  for  freedom.  But 
of  the  King,  he  gave  up  his  project,  even  should  we  all  fall,  we  shall 
resisufd  his  command  of  the  army  bequeath  to  future  generations  a 
of  Central  Italy,  and  withdrew  into  legacy  of  hatred  and  vengeance 
private  life.  This  was  the  first  oc-  against  foreign  domination ;  the 
caeion  on  which  Garibaldi,  iufiex-  inheritance  of  each  of  our  sons  will 
ible  with  others,  showed  that  almost  be  a  rifle  and  the  consciousness  of 
Quixotic  devotion  to  the  wishes  of  his  rights ;  and,  by  the  blessing 
Victor  Emmanuel  which  marked  of  Gad,  the  oppressor  will  never 
hid  whole  career,  and  which  again  sleep  soundly." 
and  again  held  him  back  when  on  We  recall  these  old  proclamations, 
the  eve  of  prosecuting  his  mot^t  they  so  thorouglily  depict  the  man. 
cherished  enterprises.  In  a  pro-  Garibaldi  was  open  as  the  day,— 
daoDatiop  to  the  Italians,  from  Is  ice,  and  the  purposes  of  his  heart  never 
OQ  18ih  November  1859,  he  said:  changed.  He  would  free  Italy  or 
'*!  leave  for  the  moment  the  mill-  die.  There  is  one  curious  point  in 
tary  service.  On  the  day  when  the  above  proclamation.  Up  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  shall  again  call  this  time  he  had  made  no  appeal 
his  soldiers  to  arms  for  the  re-  to  Hungarians  or  any  other  nation- 
demption  of  the  country,  I  will  ality  to  rise  in  insurrection.  All 
again  find  a  weapon  of  some  sort,  that  he  wanted  was,  that  Italy 
axid  a  place  by  the  side  of  my  valiant  should  be  allowed  to  manage  her 
ooiDpaDions.  The  miserable  tortu-  own  aSUirs.  *'  We  want  to  invade 
cos  policy  which  for  a  time  disturbs  no  foreign  soil ;  let  us  remaip  un- 
the  Udjcdtio  march  of  our  affairs  must  molested  on  our  own."  It  was  not 
convince  os  that  it  is  necessary  for  till  nearly  a  year  afterwards — it  was 
OS  to  draw  close  round  the  valorous  not  until  he  found  that  the  *'  foreign 
and  loyal  soldier  of  independence,  domination  '*  continued,  and  that 
who  is  incapable  of  retrograding  in  the  Italians  were  not  allowed  to  be 
hia  sublime  and  generous  path."  masters  in  their  own  home,  that  he 
Thus,  in  the  very  pressure  of  began  to  appeal  for  co-operation  to 
French  ioflnence  which  thwarted  other  peoples  in  order  to  obtain, 
hia   plans   and   cattsed   his   resigna-  ^  by  a  worldwide  revolution,"  those 
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rigbts   of    iDdependenoe  which    his 
own  coantry  wu  not  strong  enoagh 
to   vindicate    for    herself.     Whose, 
then,    was    the     ''foreign    domina- 
tion?"    It   is  singular  how   Gari- 
baidi  avoids  naming  France  or  Na- 
poleon  in    his    repeated    proclama- 
tions.    As  if  not  to  embarrass  his 
Government,  it  is  always  in  a  sene- 
ral    way  that   he  allndes  to  them. 
It  was  not  till  matters  had  reached 
the  last   crisis,   and    when   he  was 
ready  to  break    with    the   Gk)vern- 
ment  itself  rather  than  tolerate  the 
"foreign    domination"    any   longer, 
that     he    denonnced    the    Emperor 
Napoleon    bv   name    as    the   arch- 
enemy of  Italian  unity  and  freedom. 
Ever   since   the   peace   of  Yilla- 
franca,  Anstria  has  kept  aloof  from 
the   flairs  of  Italy.     She  guarded 
her  own  possessions  in  Yenetia,  but 
beyond  tnat  she  did  nothing.    She 
has  professed  and  observed  through- 
out a  policy  of  most  rigorous  non- 
intervention.    The   only   time    that 
her  bitter  enemy,  Oavonr,  could  find 
a  pretext  for  impugning  her  neutral- 
ity,   was   when    recruits    proceeded 
from  her  shores  to  join   tne   army 
which  Lamoriciere  was  forming  for 
the  Pope:   but  in  that  instance,  if 
blame   thett    were   at    all,    it   was 
shared  to  at  least  an  equal  extent 
by  England,  Belgtam,  France,    and 
Spain.    France,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  ceased  to   interfere   with 
the  affairs  of  Italy.    At  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  July  1859,  the  Emperor 
engaged  before  Europe  that  all  his 
troops  should  immediately  be  with- 
drawn    from     Italy.      Nevertheless 
he  kept  a  full  corps  of  his  army  at 
Milan  until  he  had  wrong  from  the 
Sardinian   Government    the    cession 
of   Savoy   and  Nioe;    finally  with- 
t)rawing    them    in    such    a   manner 
that 'the   regiments   passed    through 
the   ceded   provinces    at    the   very 
time  that  the  &roe  was  gone  through 
of  obtaining  from  the  people  a  vote 
of   annexation   to   France  1     Rome 
also    was   held    with  «   grasp   that 
seemed  rather   to   tighten    than    to 
relax.     In  the  spring  of  1859  the 
grand    complaint    which    Napoleon 
brought   against   Austria  was,  that 


he  was  most  anxious  to   witbdnw 
his  troops  from  Bome,  as  that  was 
an     unjustifiable     occupation^    hot 
that   he  could   not   withdraw  from 
Borne    unless    the   Austrians  with- 
drew from  Ancona.    Like  the  score 
of  excuses  since    invented   for   re- 
taining   possession    of    Rome,    this 
was   sheer  hypocrisy:  as  the  event 
has   amply  proved.     The  AustriaDB 
withdrew     entirely     from     Gentral 
Italy  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war, 
but  Napoleon,  instead  of  withdraw- 
ing his  garrison,  reinforced  it  uotil 
it   became  an  army  of  occupatioD, 
and    took    up   strategical   position 
commanding    the    whole    patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,      "  Ote-toi    de  /A  qns 
je  rrCy  mettty*  was  Napoleon's  sole 
object  in  making  war  upon  Austria. 
He   desired  to   take   from    Austria 
her   ascendancy   in    Italy    in   order 
that   he   himself    might   step    into 
her    place.     An    independent    and 
united  Italy  was  the  very  last  thing 
which  he  desir&l;   and,  white  Aus- 
tria    has    whollv    abstained     from 
meddling  with   the  Italians  in  their 
work  of   unification,    the   Emperor 
of  the  French  has  never  ceased  to 
harass   and    obstruct    them    to  the 
utmost    It   is  a  striking   contrast! 
The    "old   enemy"    pr^aims  and 
observes  the  most  perfect  neutrality, 
and,  far  from   seeking  to  profit  by 
the  troubles  of  Italy,  declares  thai 
she    has   no    thought   of    reacqair- 
ing  the  provinces  which   she   lost; 
whereas  the  "  generous  friend,"  the 
**  magnanimous  ally,"  wrenches  pro- 
vinces  from   the  new    kingdom,  re- 
tains'   military    possession     of    her 
most   important    region,    and   seeks 
to  make    the    Oourt   of  Turin  the 
satellite   of  his  power  and   the  re- 
gistrar of  his  decrees. 

After  nine  months'  dday— -dar- 
ing which  time  Parma,  Modena, 
Toscany,  and  the  Bomagna  had  by 
Napoleon^s  policy  been  kept  with- 
out a  Government,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  weary  of  their  position, 
and  give  up  their  desire  for  union 
with  Sardinia  —  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  yielded  up  to  France,  and  the 
King  was  permitted  to  accept  the 
sovereignty  of  his  new  provinces  in 
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Oentral  Italy.  Yietor  Efflmftonel  be  in  a  position  to  disown  it  Ao- 
set  oat  on  a  tonr  amongst  bis  new  cordiogly,  when  the  French  Gov- 
sabjects,  and  while  he  was  thus  ernment,  fnrioQS  at  the  prospect 
absent  from  Tarin,  Qaribaldi  sud-  of  farther  accessions  of  territory 
denly  embarked  from  Genoa  (5th  and  power  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
May  I860)  and  set  sail  for  Sicily,  demanded  of  Oonnt  Oavoar  that 
For  three  montiis  previoasly  the  Garibaldi  should  be  stopped  in  his 
Neapolitan  dominions  had  been  rife  career,  the  reply  of  coarse  was, 
with  political  discontent  and  agita-  that  the  Government  had  no  hold 
tion  ;  and  since  the  beginning  of  over  Garibaldi  —  that  he  was  beyond 
April,  Sicily  had  witnesMd  varioos  their  jorisdiction.  How  keenly  the 
outbreaks,  and  was  in  a  state  of  Emperor  felt  at  this  thwarting  of 
chronic  rebdlion.  Garibaldi's  heart  his  poli(7  may  be  jadged  of  from 
was  set  upon  ezpdliog  the  French  the  menaces  which  he  employed  in 
from  Bome,  and  his  desire  still  order  to  indace  the  British  as  well 
was  to  invade  the  Roman  States  as  the  Sardinian  Government  to 
from  Toscany  and  the  Bomagna.  interpose  to  stop  the  march  of  Gari- 
But  Ooont  Oavoar  saw  this  would  baldi.  On  Tuesday  the  15th  of 
be  an  open  defiance  of  theur  *' Im-  May — we  can  state  —  Lord  Oowley 
penal  allv,"  and  adroitly  suggested  was  sent  for  to  the  Taileries,  where 
another  neld  of  operations  in  Sicily,  be  foand  the  Emperor  attended  by 
secretiv  furnished  money  and  sup-  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M. 
plies  for  the  expedition,  and  winked  de  Thouvenel.  The  Emperor  said 
at  the  preparations  for  it  "It  was  ''it  was  necessary  there  should  be 
not  I,"  said  Garibaldi  in  his  first  no  misanderstanditig  on  the  part  of 
proclamation,  ^^  who  advised  an  in-  her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the 
surrection  in  Sicily  ;  Jbut  from  the  change  which  Garibaldi's  expedition 
moment  that  oar  Sicilian  brethren  migh  effect  in  the  policy  of  France, 
threw  themselves  into  the  straggle,  He  had  frankly  warned  the  Sar- 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  assist  dinian  Government  of  the  conse- 
tbem.  Oar  battle-cry  will  be  *  Italy  quences.  The  principle  which  he 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  T  "  had  recently  laid  down  [in  the  case 

If  we  would  understand  Gari-  of  Savoy  and  Nice]  must  aflrain  be 
ba1di*8  last  enterprise  against  the  applied,  in  the  event  of  further  an- 
French  power  at  Borne,  we  must  nexations  being  made  to  Sardinia. 
bear  in  mind  what  happened  two  The  balance  of  power  again  dis- 
jears  ago,  when  he  sought  to  ac-  tnrbed,  must,  in  the  case  of  France 
eomplish  the  same  object  by  first  at  least,  again  be  redressed  by  the 
conquering  or  ^liberating''  South-  territorial  extension  of  the  Empire. 
era  Italy.  Once  landed  in  Sicily,  The  warning  which  he  had  given 
Garibaldi  was  beyond  the  control  to  the  Sardinian  Government  he 
of  his  own  GU>vernment ;  and  al-  would  now  give  to  Her  Mi^esty's. 
though  assuming  the  Dictatorship  He  was  anxious  that  there  should 
of  Sicily  **  in  the  name  of  Victor  be  no  misai)prehen8ion  as  to  his 
Emmanuel,"  he  delayed  the  vote  policy  and  intentions."  A  more 
for  the  formal  annexation  of  the  presumptuous  and  audacious  speech 
island  to  Sardinia  until  he  should  was  never  made  by  any  sovereign  to 
have  completed  his  enterprise.  He  the  ambassador  of  an  independent 
followed  the  same  course  in  Naples.  Power.  We  do  not  know  the  nature 
In  Uiis  way  he  avoided  compromis-  of  the  reply  which  Lord  Cowley 
ing  his  Gk>vemment  in  his  acts ;  was  instructed  to  make  on  the  part 
and  with  the  same  object,  before  of  the  British  Cabinet ;  but  from 
sailing  from  Genoa,  he  had  resigned  the  course  which  they  pursued,  it 
his  commisBioo  in  the  Sardinian  may  be  inferred  that  they  took  the 
army.  This  at  first  suited  Cavour  to  Emperor's  threats  at  their  true  value, 
a  nicety.  He  had  secretly  aided  the  If  the  Emperor  had  felt  able  to  exe- 
expeditioD,   but  he   knew   he   must   cate  his  threat,  he  would  not  have 
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uttered  It.  He  was  frank,  because 
he  wiBhed  to  make  ase  of  this  threat 
in  order  to  frighten  England  and 
Sardinia  into  joining  him  in  a  mili- 
tary intervention  against  Garibaldi. 
If  Sardinia  wonld  act  against  Gari- 
baldi, he  might  do  so  too,  to  **  help" 
his  ally  ;  bat  unless  Sardinia  coold 
be  forced  to  invoke  his  aid,  or  un- 
less he  were  supported  by  England, 
he  could  not  venture  to  Intervene. 
Shortly  after  wards,  when  Garibaldi 
had  become  master  of  Sicily,  the 
French  Emperor  proposed  to  the 
British  Government  to  join  with 
him  in  preventing  Garibaldi  cross- 
ing over  to  the  mainland.  But  our 
Government     refused     to     interfere 

J  Lord  Palmerston  overruling  Lord 
^ohn  Ras^eirs  willingness  to  do  so)  : 
and  the  Government  of  Turin  also 
contrived  to  elude  compliance  with 
their  ally's  demands. 

In  a  few  days'  time  Garibaldi, 
without  firing  a  shot  on  the  main- 
land, was  master  of  Naples,  —  and 
the  idol  of  the  whole  population  of 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  South 
of  the  Volturno,  a  word  from  him 
was  law,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea;  he  might  have  been  king,  with 
universal  acclnmation,  had  he  so 
chosen.  The  whole  forces  of  South- 
era  iTalv  were  at  hie  disposal.  And 
he  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  march- 
ing upon  Rome.  This  brought  all 
the  difficuUieA  of  the  situation  to 
a  crisis.  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Cavour  wished  the  French  out  of 
Borne  almost  as  passionately  as 
Garibaldi  did  ;  but,  half  cajoled 
and  wholly  frightened  by  their  ally 
at  the  Tuileries,  they  had  to  dis- 
own and  condemn  the  project. 
On  his  part  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  did  not  mistake  the  grav- 
ity of  the  crisis.  Superficial  ob- 
servers, then,  as  lately,  talked 
of  the  hopelessness  of  Garibaldi 
entering  into  hostilities  with  so 
great  a  power  as  France ;  but  the 
Emperor  knew  better.  He  knew 
that  if  Garibaldi  advanced  agaiust 
Borne  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of 
half  of  Italy,  it  would  be  the  knell 
of  the  French  occupation.  The 
Emperor  dared  not  make  his  troops 


fight  against  the  Italiana  Fer  him 
to  oppose  ft  popular  movement  like 
this,  and  repel  the  Italian  hosts  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  woqM 
have  been  suicide.  He  would  have 
forfeited  hi8  prestige  as  the  *Mibe- 
rator"  of  Italy  —  his  name  wooW 
become  as  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Italians  as  it  already  was  to  Gari- 
baldi—  and  he  would  lose  all  hope 
of  that  CO- operation  on  the  part  of 
Italy  without  which  be  could  not 
carry  out  his  ambitious  policy  oo 
the  Rhine  tatd  in  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. How  was  he  to  avert  tbe 
danger?  Garibaldi,  In  order  to 
keep  himself  free,  firmly  refused  to 
have  Naples  and  Sicily  annexed  to 
Sardinia ;  for,  If  the  annezatioQ 
took  place,  he  would  oome  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Turin,  and  that 
he  knew,  was  tantamount  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French."  ''At  Borne,  people  of  Pa- 
lermo P  said  he,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
clamations, ^  we  will  proclaim  tbe 
kingdom  of*  Italy ;  and  then  only 
will  be  sanctified  the  great  family- 
bond.'*  Again  he  said,  •*  We  will 
soon  proclaim  the  annexation  to 
the  kingdom  of  tbe  '  Re  Galan- 
tuomo/  but  from  Ike  summU  of  the 
Quirinal,  —  when  Italy  is  able  to 
see  all  her  children  united.^'  Gari- 
baldi was  carrying  all  before  him ; 
he  met  with  general  sympathy  and 
some  aid  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  '  Le  Nord '  announced  that 
an  agreement  had  been  come  to  by 
England,  Austria,  and  Pmasfo  **  to 
oppose  any  military  Intervention  of 
France  In  Italy  under  any  pretext 
whatever.*'  Ho^  far  tbia  statement 
was  correct  we  eannot  se^y,  but  it 
at  least  showed  how  opinion  was 
setting. 

It  was  Oavoor's  turn  to  cbnekle 
this  time.  His  fellow-conspirator 
of  Plombidres  had  woefully  tricks! 
him  at  Yillafranca ;  and  though 
Cavour  won  the  next  trick,  by  car- 
rying the  annexation  of  Central 
Italy,  he  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it 
h^  yielding  up  Nice  and  Savoy  to 
his  Imperial  ally.  This  time  how- 
ever, he  bad  Napoleon  on  the  hip. 
Garibaldi  knowing  that  Cavour  was 
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QDder  the  tbamb  of  France,  refnsed 
to  listen  to  the  men  who  were  seat 
to  him  from  Tario.  Even  if  the 
Govern  meot'  t>f  Tarin  had  wished, 
they  had  no  longer  the  power  to 
alter  the  intentions  of  Garibaldi. 
He  was  inflexible.  Napoleon  saw 
that  he  must  either  cease  his  occn- 

gation  of  Bomev  or  else  get  the 
ardiniHns  to  interpose  between 
hiffl  and  the  "hero  of  Italy."  It 
was  for  the  Eoiperor  a  irisfe  alter- 
native. Garibaldi  was  advancing 
from  the  soatli ;  and  if  Victor  Em- 
nMQnei  and  hU  army  were  to  inter- 
pose, they  ranst  first  invade  (and  if 
invade,  annex)  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Papal  States ;  and  Southern 
Italy  also  would  in  snch  a  case  be 
foraially  united  to  the  dominion 
of  Victor  Emmannel.  Bat  if  the 
Emperor  did  not  consent  to  this, 
then  Garibaldi  would  continne  his 
work  and  advance  npon  Rome  : 
in  which  case  all  Italy  wonld  be  in 
a  flame,  and  not  only  would  South- 
ern Italy  be  annexed,  but  the  Eao- 
peror  would  lo^e  Rome  also.  Oavour 
won.  At  an  interview  with  Farioi 
and  Gialdini  at  Chamt>ery,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  Em- 
peror reluctantly  gave  his  consent 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  terri- 
tories by  the  Sardinian  army,  on 
the  promise  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
should  sapersede  the  authority  of 
Garibaldi  at  Naples,  and  prevent  the 
advance  npon  Rome.  Immediately 
thereafter  his  Imperial  Mujesty  set 
sail  f<ir  Algeria ;  and,  whether  by 
accident  or  by  design,  the  submarine 
telegraph  broke,  so  that  no  news  or 
remonstrances  could  reach  the  Em- 
peror until  the  invasion  of  the  Papdil 
territories  by  the  Sardinian  afmy 
was  an  accomplished  fact  '^Strike 
hai^d  and  quickly,*'  are  said  to  have 
been  bis  last  words  to  CiHldini  at 
Gbambery;  and  the  injunction  was 
fully  obeyed.  Lamoriciere's  army, 
only  half  disciplined  and  composed 
of  most  heterogeneous  materials,  was 
routed  at  once  —  the  fortress  of  An- 
cona,  attacked  borh  by  sea  and  land, 
was  captured  with  unexpected  rapi- 
dity. The  Papal  territory  east  of 
the    Apennines    was    lost    to    the 


Pontiff;  and  the  Sardinian  letrions 
poured  southwards  to  save  R(»me 
for  the  Emperor.  GdHbaldi,  with 
bis  enthosiastic  patriotism,  was 
loth  to  relioquidh  his  project :  it 
was  at  Rome  that  he  wished  to  lay 
down  his  power,  —  it  was  in  the 
Cipitol  that  he  wished  to  hail 
Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Italy. 
Now  that  his  King  was  on  bis  way 
to  supersede  bim«  a  great  mental 
conflict  ensued.  He  firmly  believed 
that  the  King  was  wrong ;  he  knew 
that  his  Government  were  acting 
by  the  directions  of  the  French 
Emperor,  if  he  chose  to  oppose 
his  King,  the  Neapolitans  —  who  did 
not,  and  do  not  yet^  care  a  straw  for 
Victor  Emmanuel  —  would  support 
him.  He  might  refuse  to  lay  down 
his  Dictatorship,  —  or  he  might  pro- 
claim a  republic.  To  this  latter 
couri^  he  was  strongly  counselled 
by  mo9t  of  his  friends ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Mnzzini  was  thrown  into 
the  same  scale.  At  this  time  the 
Parliament  at  Turin  was  called  to- 
gether, in  order  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government  by  a  vote 
of  confidence.  Count  Gavour  said 
that  to  attack  the  French  in  Rome 
would  be  "an  act  of  monstrous  in- 
gratitude;" and  he  concluded  a  long 
address  as  follows :  —  **  Parliament 
has  been  convoked  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  present  Min- 
istry still  enjoys  its  confidence. 
This  is  so  much  the  more  necessary, 
as  a  voice  which  is  deservedly  dear 
to  the  people  has  manifested  its 
distrust  of  us  to  the  Grown  and  to 
the  country."  The  passage  relating 
to  Rome  drew  forth  no  applause, 
although  on  several  benches  marks 
of  adhesion  were  manifested ;  but 
at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Gari- 
baldi the  entire  assembly  cheered, 
—  the  members  of  the  Oentre  being 
specially  remarkable  for  the  energy 
of  their  demonstrations  in  favour  of 
the  Cleneral. 

At  length  Garibaldi  gave  way. 
He  would  not  give  orders  to  his 
troops  to  fire  upon  their  fellow- 
soldiers;  he  would  not  engage  in  a 
contest  with  his  King;  and  know- 
ing the  purity  of  his  own  motives, 
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and  believiog  in  the  wisdom  of  his  men  who,  anpaid,  had  wpn  for 
plans,  be  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  tbe  him  a  kingdom.  And  this  '  reqneit 
anscrapoloos  attacks  made  upon  him  was  refused.  Natorally  the  Gov- 
bj  the  joamals  of  Gavoar.  '^Yoa  eroment  wished  to  avoid  the  risk 
will  scarcely  credit  it,  perhaps,"  said  of  takiog  into  the  regular  army 
a  correspondent  of  tbe  ^Debats,"*  bat  so  large  a  force  of  volunteer  regi* 
tbe  change  in  Garibaldi's  mind  was  ments,  who  could  not  be  otherwise 
produced  by  sentimeot.  The  Gene-  than  devoted  to  Garibaldi;  aod 
ral  is  an  extremely  simple,  almost  we  believe  the  French  Govern- 
a  primitive  man.  When  he  read  ment  insisted  on  the  disbaod- 
the  reproaches  and  insults  which  ment  In  summarily  disbaDdifig 
tbe  ministerial  prints  of  Turin  them,  however,  Sardinia  made  a 
poured  out  upon  him,  he  wept  like  great  blunder,  which  to  some  ex- 
a  child.  Surrounded  by^  intrigues,  tent  it  was  compelled  afierwards 
wearied  by  recriminations,  per-  to  repair ;  but  tne  army  of  the 
plexed  by  political  difficulties  South,  which  was  the  pride  of 
which  he  did  not  comprehend,  Garibaldi's  heart,  was  destroyed; 
the  Dictator  yielded,  and  wrote  to  and  afterwards,  when  by  a  tardy 
Victor  Emmanuel,  'Gome:  I  shaM  act  of  justice  the  officers  were 
place  authority  in  your  bauds.' "  drafted  into  the  regular  army, 
So  ended  the  most  brilliant  chapter  every  care  was  taken  to  isolate 
ID  the  history  of  the  unification  of  them,  and  render  iunocnous  their 
Italy.  Declining  all  honours,  all  old  predilections  for  *'  the  General." 
reward,  Garibaldi  withdrew  nnos-  Then  commenced  tbe  tedioos 
tentadously  from  a  country  where  siege  of  Gaeta.  It  is  generallv 
be  eclips^  his  sovereign,  and  be-  thought  that  the  difficulty  which 
took  himself  to  his  bleak  and  the  Sardinian  army  experienced  in 
rocky  island-home,  there  to  win  capturing  this  fortress  proved  that 
bi3  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  Garibaldi,  though  he  had  not  been 
brow,  —  and  to  cherish  high  dreams  stopped  by  the  interposition  of  the 
for  Italy.  A  more  remarkable  Sardinians,  must  have  totally  failed 
withdrawal  into  humble  life  was  in  his  march  upon  Borne.  But  this 
never  witnessed.  He  had  won  is  to  misunderstand  the  whole  scope 
a  kingdom  single-handed:  he  was  of  Garibaldi's  tactics.  He  was  a 
the  idol  of  a  people,  the  chief  of  a  great  guerilla  chief,  who  relied  for 
devoted  army.  Nightly  the  great  success  on  rapidity  of  movement 
theatre  of  San  Carlo  rang  with  and  skilfulness  of  attack.  He  would 
*'  Garibaldi's  Hymn ; "  and  when  never  have  besieged  Gaeta  on  his 
he  appeared  with  his  sovereign,  way  to  Bome.  He  would  have 
tbe  shouts  of  <^Yiva  Garibaldi"  partially  masked  it,  and  sallies 
drowned  those  for  the  King.  The  from  its  walls  could  do  little  barm 
Neapolitans  never  took  to  Victor  to  his  irregular  forces.  The  sirate- 
Emmanuel  — >^  they  have  not  done  so  gist  of  Como  and  Varesa,  who  kept 
yet ;  but  Garibaldi  they  adored,  on  the  alert,  aod  inflicted  defeats 
**They  look  upon  him  as  a  Mes-  on  an  entire  wing  of  the  Austrian 
slab,"  is  the  strong  expression  of  army,  had  little  to  fear  from  the 
the  '  Times '  correspondent  —  '*  they  demoralised  troops  of  the  King  of 
would  go  throosh  the  fire  for  Naples.  He  would  have  sent  for- 
Lim."  But  in  the  blaze  of  sue-  ward  detachments  to  rouse  the 
cess,  from  all  this  most  intoxicat-  population  of  the  Boman  States, 
ing  apolause,  Garibaldi  withdrew  who  were  ready  to  greet  his  ap- 
80  quietly  as  to  escape  even  a  fare-  proach ;  aod  he  relied  with  perfect 
well  ovation.  The  only  favour  he  confidence,  that  once  arrived  in 
asked  of  bis  sovereign  was  that  his  triumph  in  the  heart  of  Italj. 
companions  in  arms  should  be  after  having  conquered  Sicily  and 
cared  for  —  that  the  King  should  Naples,  the  whole  nation  would  sap- 
acknowledge    the    services    of    the  port  him  in  his  further  movemente, 
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ftod  Ykior  Smmannel  and  his  army  and  agaio,  and  again,  ivith  that 
ipoold  De  forced  to  approve  the  move-  policy  of  hypocrisy  which  dislin- 
m€nt,  in  order  to  prevent  Italy  gaisbea  the  French  Emperor,  pledges 
looking  ont  for  a  new  leader.  Be-  were  given  for  the  withdrawal  of 
fore  snch  a  movement,  he  reck-  the  French  fleet;  and  thns  time 
ooed.  Napoleon  would  withdraw  wore  on  until  the  eiege  had  been 
his  forces ;  aod,  however  much  he  protracted  for  foar  monthe.  The 
may  have  miscalcolated  on  other  batteries  of  the  besiegers  had  now 
points,  in  that  respect  at  least  we  mined  a  great  portion  of  the  land- 
believe  he  reckoned  rightly.  defences,  so  that  it  was  evident 
Gaeta,  which  stanjs  on  a  rocky  that  the  French  fleet  wonld  soon 
mountain  connected  with  the  main-  witness  the  storming  of  the  fortress 
land  by  a  low  and'  narrow  neck  of  nnder  their  very  sight.  The  British 
Uiud,  is  almost  impregnable  from  the  Parliament,  too,  was  abont  to  open 
land  side ;  bat  as  ail  its  baildiogs  — and  that  is  always  a  pecaliar  sea- 
lie  on  the  seaward  face  of  the  rock,  son  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Em- 
it 18  entirely  exposed  to  a  naval  peror,  who  never  fails  to  supply  the 
bombardment.  No  sooner  did  the  British  Ministry  with  some  reassnr- 
Neapolitan  troops  take  refuge  be-  ing  pledges  in  order  to  stop  the  cri- 
hind  the  walls  of  the  fortress  than  ticism  of  the  national  representa- 
a  French  squadron  anchored  in  the  tives.  The  French  squadron,  ao- 
roadstead ;  aud  when  Admiral  Per-  cordingly,  was  at  length  withdrawn, 
sano  uu]  the  Sardinian  fleet  ar-  and  Gaeta  fell  in  a  few  hours. 
rived  they  were  informed  that  *^Le  temps  et  Moi — nous  sommes 
the  French  squadron  had  orders  deux,"  was  a  favourite  saying  of 
to  prevent  their  co-operation  with  Catherine  of  Medicis.  Louis  Na- 
the  besieging  army.  The  Sardinian  poleon  plays  the  same  game, — as 
admiral,  flushed  by  his  success  at  he  has  shown  most  of  all  in  his 
Ancona,  was  not  inclined  to  acaui-  policy  towards  Italy  since  the 
eace  in  this  act  of  intervention ;  but  peace  of  Yillafrancs.  For  nine 
in  due  time  he  received  orders  from  months  he  kept  tbe  provinces  of 
his  Government  to  submit  and  with-  Central  Italy  without  a  govem- 
draw  his  squadron.  According  to  ment,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
tbe  invariable  policy  of  the  Empe-  fall  into  anarchy,  or  take  in  despair 
ror  of  the  French,  this  high-handed  to  their  old  rulers.  They  had  voted 
intervention  was  excused  at  flrst  as  their  annexation  to  Sardinia  by 
merely  momentary  —  as  not  designed  universal  suffrage,  but  he  would  not 
to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  recognise  that  mode  of  voting.  It 
tbe  siege,  but  simply  to  secure  a  is  the  plebuciie  to  which  he  has 
safe  retreat  for  tbe  royal  family  of  always  appealed  in  France  —  it  was 
Naples,  which  would  take  place* a  mockery  of  the  plebiscite  upon 
immediately.  Week  after  week  we  which  he  justified  his  taking  pos- 
were  told  that  the  King  and  Queen  session  of  Savoy  and  Nice;  bat 
were  about  to  withdraw,  but  that  when  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy 
if  they  did  not,  the  French  fleet  voted  their  union  to  Sardinia  in  tbe 
would.  Next  we  were  told  that  rame  fashion,  the  Emperor  would 
tbe  French  fleet  remained  at  its  not  recognise  the  vote  as  a  true 
fhost,  "  in  order  to  prevent  the  effu-  expression  of  opinion  I  He  must 
sion  of  bloodshed ;"  although  all  have  the  vote  of  the  constituted 
tbe  time  the  siege  was  going  on  by  authorities  I  He  must  have  felt 
land,  and  the  Sardinian  army  was  assured  that  the  Assemblies  of 
loeing  thousands  of .  men  from  ex-  these  provinces  wodd  likewise 
posore  and  the  laboors  of  the  vote  annexation  —  but  the  delay 
trenches  during  the  winter  months,  would  gain  time.  That  was  what 
whereas  the  withdrawal  of  the  he  want^  :  time  for  further  in- 
French  fleet  would  have  at  once  trigue  in  the  provinces,  for  further 
cat  short   the   bloodshed.      Again,  pressure   on    mb    Court   of    Turin, 
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for  a  farther  extension  of  tbe  chap-  Mtirat  The  prolon^tioa  'of  the 
ter  of  accidents  in  bis  favour.  And  siege,  too,  all  through  the  winter, 
was  he  not  on  the  whole  very  sac-  necessarily  weakened  the  Sardioi&n 
oesafol  ?  It  was  those  delays,  it  Government  both  in  men  and  in 
was  that  continaed  pressure,  which  money.  Anything  to  weaken  aod 
obtatoed  for  him  Savoy  and  Nice,  embarrass  the  Italian  Governtneot 
Tbe  p(uie  which  preceded  the  Italian  — that  has  been  the  mMxim  of  Nt- 
war  only  stipulated  that  Suvoy  and  poleon  for  the  last  three  years. 
Nice  should  be  ceded  to  Prance  if  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  was  it 
Lombsrdy  and  Venetia  were  ac-  that  the  Emperor  of  the  Freoch 
quired  by  Sardinia.  As  the  condi-  was  permitted  to  intervene  in  bo 
tion  was  only  half  fulfilled,  Count  high*haoded  a  fashion  in  Italy? 
Oavour  reasonably  refused  to  pay  Why  did  the  great  powers  permit 
the  agreed -on  price.  But  when  France  to  commit  so  gross  an  io- 
tbe  Emperor  found  that  he  could  fraction  of  tbe  law  or  non-inter- 
not  prevent  the  annexation  of  Oen>  vention  ?  Because  Napoleon  was 
tral  Italy,  he  insisted  on  hnving  strong,  and  because  none  of  these 
Savny  and  Nice  ^in  compensation.'*  great  Powers,  except  England,  had 
Now,  if  Venetia  had  been  addird  to  any  love  for  Italy.  To  Rossia, 
Sardinia,  it  would  unquestionably  Prussia,  and  Austria  Napoleon  re- 
have  been  mainly  due  to  the  French  presented  that  be  was  acting  eo- 
arms ;  but  the  pruvinces  of  Oentral  tirely  in  their  interests  —  that  he 
Italy  were  in  a  totally  difftirent  was  keeping  down  the  revolatioo, 
category.  Parma,  Modena,  and  and  upholding  the  principle  of 
Tuscany  were  in  revolt,  had  ex-  "order*  and  of  established  Govern- 
pelled  their  Govern mentB,  and  had  ments.  In  shorf,  in  this  as  in  other 
united  their  fortunes  to  those  of  cases,  Nipoleon  played  his  char- 
Sanlinia  before  a  single  French  acteristio  game  of  oscillating  be- 
regiment  had  left  Genoa;  and  the  tween  the  Absolutist  Powers  on 
whole  inflnenee  of  France  bad  been  the  one  hand,  and  the  forces  of 
employed  to  induce  them  to  choose  Liberty  on  tbe  other,  —  making  use 
Priiioe  Napoleon  fur  king,  and,  of  either  just  as  suits  his  interest 
fi&iling  that,  to  revert  to  their  fo^  for  the  hour.  Thus,  ithiie  secretly 
met  state  of  isolation  under  their  planning  tpith  the  Court  of  Tvrin 
old  rulers.  But  the  Emperor,  by  future  operations  directed  aganal 
his  skilfbl  alternations  and  delays,  the  great  Continental  Fowerg,  he 
wearied  out  tbe  Court  of  Turin, —  mode  use  of  tbe  support  of  these 
refusing  to  let  that  satellite  Govern*  very  Powers  to  overbear  the  Italian 
ment  accept  tbe  annexation, — com-  Government,  aod  bring  it  to  hbown 
pelling  tbe  King  to  deny  to  Central,  terms. 

Italy  the  Sardinian  nobleman  whom  When  Napoleon  met  Farini  and 

it  chose  for  Yioeroy,  —  and  threaten-  Cialdini  at  Chnmbery,  aod  consented 

ing    to  insist  upon   the    literal    fnl-  to  the  Sardinian  invttsion  of  tbe  Pdpal 

filment  <A  the  conditions  of   Tilla-  territories    in    order   that    Garibaldi 

franca.     At  the  same  time  he  never  might  be  stopped,  it  was  cnrreDtly 

ceased  to  hold  out  promises  of  what  reported  and  believed  in  diplomatic 

he  would  do  if  the  Sardinian  Gov-  circles  that  the  Emperor  bargaioed 

ernment     proved     faithful     to     his  for  further  cessions  of  Italian  terri- 

wishes.      His  intervention  at  G^eta  tory   in  return   for   the  coming  an- 

was  a  bolder  step  of  the  same  kind,  nexation  of   Sonthem   Italy   to  the 

As  long  as  Gaeta  held  out,  Naples  dominions     of     Victor     Emmanoel. 

was    kept  in    agitation ;  the    pacifi-  He    bargained,    but    Cavour    would 

cation  and  consolidation  of  the  new  not  acc^e.     Cavour  koew  that  the 

Italian  kingdom  was  impossible,  —  it  urgency   of  stopping  Garibaldi  was 

was  still  possible  that  there  might  be  so  great    that   the    Emperor  woald 

no  union   with  Northern    Italy,  and  be  forced  to  give  way ;  and  he  had 

the  amplest   scope  was  afforded    for  to  give  way.      Bat  though  the  io- 

the  intrigues  of  thd  party  of  Prince  vasion     took     place     without    any 
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terms  being  made,  tbe  Emperor 
DeYer  relaxed  his  efforts  to  obtain 
what  he  desired.  He  pat  the  nt- 
most  poflsiMe  prennre  upon  the 
Coort  of  Turin,  —  be  withdrew  bis 
ambassador,  —  he  protected  Gaeta 
with  his  fleet,  —  and  he  refof ed  to 
acknowledge  the  annexation  of  Na- 
ples or  the  Coostitotion  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy.  ''  I  swear  that 
not  another  inch  of  Italinn  frronnd 
ehall  be  ceded,"  said  Count  Cavoar 
to  the  Italian  Chambers.  And  be 
kept  bis  word,  although  at  the  coBt 
of  a  straggle  which,  it  was  nniver- 
sally  said,  cost  him  his  life.  This 
was  the  general  opinion  in  the  poH- 
tlcal  circles  of  Paris  —  it  was  the 
same  at  Berlin  —  it  was  almost  nni- 
▼ersal  in  Italy.  The  *  Globe's '  Paris 
correspondent  said  he  only  expressed 
the  general  understanding  when 
he  affirmed  that  Cavonr's  death 
was  **  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
tergiversating  and  dilatory  tenor  of 
the  Imperial  policy ;"  and  that  **  a 
lately- received  despatch  from  Fon- 
tainebleaa  gave  Italy's  foremost 
statesman  a  last  shock,  against 
whirb,  worried  to  death,  even  his 
energies  ooald  not  bear  up."  We 
are  in  a  position  to  specify  the  very 
negotiation  which,  if  it  did  not 
cause  the  death,  certainly  produced 
a  state  of  extreme  excitement  in 
Count  Cavonr,  —  the  object  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  negotiation  being 
to  put  a  further,  if  not  overwhelm- 
ing, pressure  upon  the  Court  of 
Turin,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  his 
terms.  The  negotiation  in  Ques- 
tion also  exempHfit^s  tbe  iunnite 
effrontery  with  which  the  Emperor 
backs  out  of  any  project,  even  of 
his  own  proposing,  tbe  moment 
it  suits  him  to  do  so.  But  first 
let  ns  quote  from  tbe  Blue-books  a 
passage  which  shows  the  utterly 
UDseropnlous  character  of  the  Impe- 
rial policy  towards  Italy.  We  have 
already  given  the  account  of  tbe 
ioterview  at  which  the  Emperor 
told  Lord  Cowley  that  if  Southern 
Italy  were  annexed,  he  should  insist 
upon  obtaining  a  farther  cession 
of  territory  from  Italy.  Here  is 
another  instance  of  the  same  sort 
of  tactics,  which  took  place  a  few 


months  afterwards.  Lord  Cowley,  in 
his  despatch  of  12th  September  1860, 
reports  a  conversatiitn  with  M.  Tbou- 
venel,  in  which  the  French  minister 
stated  the  views  of  his  Government  as 
follows  : — 

**  France  bad  no  engagements  what- 
ever with  regard  to  Italy,  except  those 
devolving  upon  her  by  the  Treaties  of 
Zurich.  By  thoa©  treaties  Austria  had 
ceded  Lombardy  to  France,  and  France 
had  given  Lonibardy  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  But  Austria  having  by  treaty 
ceded  Lombardy  to  Fr:»nce,  the  miscon- 
duct ol*  Sardinia  could  not  invalidate  the 
obligation  of  Austria  towards  France. 
If,  then,  the  fortune  of  war  were  to 
place  Lombardy  in  the  temporary  pos- 
seeeion  of  Austria,  the  latter  would  have 
to  count  wiih  Fraaoe,  and  he  fdt  sure 
she  would  do  so  loyally.  France  cmd 
Austria  would  then  hove  to  consider  w?iat 
sJunUd  be  done  wiih  Lombardy,  and  7m 
could  not  say  what  would  be  the  dedaion  to 
which  they  might  conie.^^ 

This  was  said  at  tbe  very  time 
when  the  Emperor  found  himself 
compelled,  at  Chambery,  to  give 
his  coneent  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Sardinians  in  Southern  Italy, 
but  when  he  was  trying  with  all 
his  might  to  exact  fresh  **  compen- 
sations" from  the  Court  of  Turin. 
Austria  had  no  intention  of  attack- 
ing Sardinia;  and  the  whole  object 
of  this  statement  of  M.  de  Thouvedel 
Yas  to  frighten  England  from  her 
Bupport  of  the  policy  of  Sardinia. 
Iy)rd  Cowley,  in  reply,  reminded  the 
French  Minister  of  a  former  conversa- 
tion, in  which  he  bad  stated  that 
France  was  bound  to  maintain  Sardin- 
ia in  tbe  poesession  of  Lombardy  in 
return  for  the  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice ;  whereupon  M.  Thouvenel  re- 
joined that  he  **  had  only  spoken  qf 
moral  obligations  /  "  Sucli  is  French 
policy  to  ward 8  Italy. 

In  the  Ppring  of  1861  Gaeta  bad 
fallen,  but  the  royal  family  of 
Naples  were  (as  they  still  are)  in 
Kome,  under  the  guardianship  of 
tiie  French  arms.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  state  of  matters  greatly 
conduced  to  keep  up  the  disquietude 
and  brigandage  —  in  some  cases  we 
ought  to  say  the  loyalty  to  the 
Bourbons  —  which    agitated    South- 
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era  Italy.  Italy  plainly  ooald  not  Oavoar,  and  it  was  the  notificatioD 
bti  coDsdidated  without  the  pos-  of  this  negotiation  to  the  Goart  of 
eeesioo  of  Rome  for  its  capital.  Turin  which  occasioned  the  gnat 
Kept  oat  of  Rome,  and  with  Rome  a  agitation  which  is  said  to  bi?e 
centre  of  intriguee,  the  nation  brought  upon  Gavoar  the  fatal 
was  wasting  its  strength  in  vain  ef-  stroke  of  apoplexy.  The  Courts  of 
forts,  and  the  Government  was  Vienna  and  Madrid,  as  Rooogo 
being  brought  into  discredit  in  all  Catholic  Powers,  replied  guardedly, 
quarters.  But  tbe  Imperial  *'  ally "  that  they  had  no  objection  to 
would  not  relax  his  hold  upon  the  Roman  question  being  settled 
Rome.  He  had  not  even  recog-  amongst  the  Powers  of  that  re- 
nised  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  —  ligion.  Bat  the  sudden  death  of 
for  that  would  have  been  to  sanction  Count  Cavour  produced  a  change 
tbe  annexation  of  Naples,  a  mea-  in  the  procedure  of  the  French 
tfore  which  he  still  hoped  might  Government  It  became  apparent 
be  annulled.  But  he  continued  that  a  continuance  of  the  overbeariog 
to  urge  upon  the  Court  of  Turin  and  selfish  policy  towards  tbe 
tbe  necessity  of  making  fresh  cessions  Kingdom  of  Italy  would  misa  its 
of  territory  to  France ;  and  in  mark,  by  provoking  open  resist- 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  anoe  upon  the  part  of  Grarihal- 
of  June  1861  he  threatened  to  put  di  and  the  party  of  action,  and  tbat^ 
Rome  altogether  beyond  the  reach  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Italians, 
of  the  Italian  Government.  It  tbe  Government  of  Turin  might 
may  be  remembered  that  in  the  bo  compelled  to  assuooe  a  eim- 
•  House  Jo(  Commons  on  the  20th  ilar  attitude  of  resistanea  Napo- 
June  last  year — a  fortnight  after  leon  holds  the  Italian  Govern- 
Count  Cavour's  death  —  Lord  John  ment  in  bonds,  but  he  must  not 
Russell,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  tighten  the  bonds  to  the  breaking 
stated  that  he  had  received  a  com-  point.  Hence,  as  is  not  nnnsaal 
munication  from  the  French  Am-  with  bim,  on  the  death  of  Cavoor 
bassador  to  the  e£fect  that  a  pro-  he  suddenly  changed  his  tacticit 
posal  had  been  made  to  tlie  French  and  abruptly  cut  Siort  the  negoUa- 
Government  by  the  Austrian  and  tion  which  he  had  commenced  with 
Spanish  ambassadors  in  Paris  in  Austria  and  Spain.  He  now  afl&raied 
general  terms  that  the  Roman  that  the  Roman  Question  could 
Catholic  Powers  should  act  in  not  be  settled  inaependently  of 
concert  in  protecting  the  tempo-  the  non- Catholic  Powers,  who  bad 
ral  power  of  the  Pope,  and  that  likewise  signed  the  treaty  of  1815 
this  general  proposal  bad  been  —  a  point  which  neither  Aostria 
answered  in  tbe  negative  This  nor  Spain  denied,  and  a  sodden 
announcement  was  received  with  respect  for  the  treaties  of  1815, 
cheers  on  both  sides  of  tbe  House,  oddly  at  variance  with  the  rest  of 
Bat  by  repeating  the  communica-  the  French  £mperor*s  policy.  Bat 
tion  of  the  French  Ambassador,  it  served  his  purpose  for  the  hoar; 
Lord  John  Russell  unwittiuglv  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  even 
gave  to  tbe  House  a  totally  fal-  caused  his  Ambassador  in  Loodoa 
lacious  account  of  tbe  matter.  It  to  take  credit  for  his  Majesty's  re- 
was  M.  de  Thouveoel  who,  in  the  jection  of  tbe  proposal,  which  he 
name  of  his  Goveroinent,  first  bimself  had  been  the  first  to  make,  and 
proposed  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna  to  throw  the  odium  of  origioatiog 
aod  Madrid  that  tbey  should  co-  the  proposal  npou  Anatria  and 
operate    with    France    iu    securing  Spain  1 

the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope —  Victor  Emmanuel  as  a  statesman 

reserving    for   France,   however,   full  or  politician  is   a  nobody.    Cavoar 

right  to  solve  the  Roman  question  at  was  the  ''  Brain  of  Italy  ;'*  aod  he 

a    future     period.      This     despatch  had    a    most    uoeqoiJ    struggle    to 

of     tbe    French    Government     was  maintain   with  bis  Imperial    *'  ally." 

written  before  the  death   of   Count  ^  If    the  Neapolitan   provinces  are 
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to  be  nnited  and  ooDSolidated," 
paid  Cooot  CaTonr,  "  we  mast  bare 
Rome."  **Yoa  ehall  not  have 
Borne/'  was  the  reply  from  the 
Tnileriee :  "  and  moreover,  Qnless 
yoa  give  me  territorial  coropensap 
tioD  for  the  aimezatioD  of  the  Nea- 
politan provinces,  I  fihall  not  re- 
cognise the  annexation  or  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Italy."  This  crowning 
stmggle  between  the  bold  players 
was  going  on  at  the  time  when  the 
overtasked  strength  of  the  Italian 
Prime  -  Minister  gave  way.  He 
wonld  not  make  the  required  ces- 
sion ;  but  he  had  the  morti6cation 
to  see  the  Emperor  not  only  refase 
to  recognise  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
thereby  adding  to  the  troubles  in 
the  Neapolitan  provinces,  but  ac- 
tually taking  steps  through  his 
agents  to  obtain  the  cessions  which 
he  demanded.  For  some  weeks 
before  his  death,  Count  Oavour 
saw  French  agents  trayelliog  all 
over  the  island  of  Sardinia  —  mak- 
ing themselves  at  home  as  its  future 
masters  —  finding  fault  with  or  pro- 
mising promotion  to  the  local  au- 
thorities according  as  they  should 
respect  or  disregard  the  wishes  of 
the  French  Oovemment  He  saw 
all  this,  yet  dared  not  interpose  to 
prevent  it.  Head  against  head, 
will  against  will,  CaTOur  Wjis  quite 
a  mf^ch  for  Napoleon.  But  it 
was  an  unfair  struggle  when,  with 
Italy  still  only  a  sapling,  he  had  to 
strive  with  Napoleon  and  an  army 
of  600,000  men.  The  very 'death 
of  Oavour,  however,  told  against 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  In 
order  to  avert  the  odium  of  the 
Italians,  he  for  the  moment  became 
as    friendly   as    previously   he    had 


been  hostile  ;  and  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  Oavour  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty announced  his  readiness  to  recog- 
nise the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  re- 
cognition was  accomplished  before  the 
great  Italian  statesman  had  been  a 
fortnight  dead. 

Baron  Rtcasoli  was  a  man  of  a 
very  opj>oeite  stamp.  Upright,  pa- 
triotic, inflexible,  he  abhorred  all 
underhand  work,  and  was  proof 
against  both  cajolery  and  intimida- 
tion in  following  out  his  simple 
purpose.  Italy  had  a  right  to  be 
free :  Rome  must  be  theirs  imme- 
diately —  Venetia  by-and-by.  That 
was  his  programme.  The  stern 
Florentine,  every  inch  a  noble- 
man, abominated  the  chicanery  of 
diplomacy  almost  as  much  as  Gari- 
baldi did.  He  was  plain  and  above 
board.  He  did  not,  like  Oavour, 
engage  with  the  Emperor  in  a  game 
wherein  each  strove  to  out-general 
the  other  ;  be  relied  on  publicity  as 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
checking  the  demands  of  France. 
No  sooner  did  he  take  office,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  negoti- 
ations which  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  carried  on  with  his  pre- 
decessor to  procure  further  territorial 
cessions,  than  he  communicated  the 
fact  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  invoked  their  support  in  resist- 
ing the  demand."^  In  his  address 
to  the  Chambers  at  Turin,  the  new 
minister  adopted  the  same  bold 
straightforward  course.  '*  I  have 
heard  people  talk  about  territorial 
cessions.  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to 
scout  with  all  the  dudain  of  my 
soul  the  very  word  and  thought  of 
it.  The  King's  Government  —  I  re- 
peat   it  —  the    King's   Government 


*  F.  Dair  Ongaro,  a  not  undistinguished  friend  and  prot^g^  of  Baron  lUcasoli, 
and  who  was  appointed  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  at  Florence  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ricasoli,  was  chosen  last  year  to  write  a  memoir  of  the  then  Prime-Minister, 
for  a  series  of  biographies  entitled  'Contemporary  Italmns — National  Gallery  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.'  In  this  biography  of  Ricasoli  it  is  §aid :  *'  His  programme 
as  President  of  the  Council,  his  speech  before  the  vote  for  the  Loan,  and  his  receut 
circular,  more  than  bear  out  the  hopes  entertained  of  him ;  for,  from  the  moment 
when  Ricasoli  took  the  reins  of  power,  he  has  striven  to  wrest  Italy  from  the  taloua 
of  Franca  He  communicated  to  England  the  preliminary  acts  for  (he  cession  of  Sar- 
diniOf  known,  if  not  ahtolutely  sanctioned,  by  his  predecessor;  and  hence,  we  may 
assume,  the  presence  of  the  Knglish  fleet  in  the  Neapolitan  waters.  He  is  the  only 
Italian  statesman  who  will  never  surrender  his  country  to  French  influence ;  and, 
should  a  rupture  occur,  he  will  look  to  England  for  support 
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knows  not  of  an  inch  of  Italian  soil 
to  be  given  np  ;  not  one  iuch  will 
be  given ;  not  one  inch  most  be 
given.  What  the  King's  Govern- 
ment Bees  is  a  territory  to  defend, 
a  territory  to  recover.  It  etees  Rome 
and  Venice.  To  the  Eternal  City 
and  to  the  Qaeen  of  the  Adriatic  it 
turns  the  thoughts,  the  hopes*  the 
energies  (»f  the  nation.  Opportu- 
nity, matured  by  time,  will  open  our 
way  to  Ye u ice.  In  the  mean  time 
we  think  of  Borne.  Yee,  we  will 
go  to  Borne.  Shall  Borne,  politically 
severed  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  continue 
to  be  the  centre  of  intrigue  and  con- 
spiracy, a  permanent  menace  to  the 
public  order  ?  To  go  to  Rome  is  for 
the  half  nils  not  merely  aiighi^  itiian 
inexorable  necessity" 

Such  a  man  was  not  the  minis- 
ter whom  Napoleon  wished  to  see 
at  the  head  of  atfairs  at  Turin.  Cav- 
our,  even  when  at  heart  moat  op- 
posed to  the  Emperor,  alwiiys  was 
smooth  and  pliant  in  anpearanoe, 
and  gave  neither  cause  nor  excuse 
for  coming  to  a  rupture  with  him. 
Bicasoli  was  not  so  studious  of  the 
Emperors  sensibilities.  When  he 
meant  *"  no,''  he  said  *'  no,"  and 
without  much  paraphrase.  No 
*'  business "  could  be  done  with 
such  a  man.  French  influence  was 
set  to  work  to  undermine  his 
position,  aod  get  the  pliant  Bat- 
tazzi  appoiuted  in  his  stead.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  set  the  King 
.  against  the  upright  and  straight- 
forward Minister.  Bicasoli's  aus* 
terity  of  life  and  manners  proved 
embarrassing  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
whose  habits  of  pleasure  are  a 
secret  to  no  one,  and  who  had 
found  in  Gavour  a  minister  as  com- 
plaisant in  that  rtispect  as  he  could 
desire.  But  all  devices  failed  to 
shake  Bicasoli's  position  io  the 
Ohambers.  Again  and  again  votes, 
tantamoont  to  votes  of  confidence, 
were  taken,  and  each  time  there 
was  a  majority  for  the  Minister. 
Battazzi  had  repaired  to  Pttris  in 
the  middle  of  October,  and  remain- 
ed there  for  nearly  a  month,  during 
which  time  he  was  in  constant  com- 
muoicatiun  with  Napoleon  and  his 
Ministers,  and  was   praised    to    the 


aky  by  the  Freneh  miniBtenal  jour- 
nals, who  at  the  same  Urae  vehe- 
mently attacked  Bicasoli.  On  Bat- 
tazzi's  return  to  Turin,  the  crisis  be- 
gan :  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
James  Hudson,  strenuously  support' 
ing  Bicasoli,  and  the  French  Am'Ms- 
sador  unfurling  the  flag  of  BatuzzL 
In  the  middle  of  December,  while 
this  political  strife  was  going  on, 
Garibaldi  publishcMl  a  letter,  io 
which  •  the  future  **  rebel  "  pro- 
claimed his  old  theme  of  loyalty 
and  concord  :  —  '*  Notwithstaodiog 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  our  way 
by  enemies,  by  false  friends,  by  ttie 
timid,  whereby  our  progress  has 
been  arrested,  we  mast  still  go  oo. 
The  rivalry  of  individuals  most 
cease.  We  must  leave  it  to  history 
to  pass  judgment  on  oar  laboare. 
Let  us  be  still  more  closely  uoited 
under  the  flag  of  oar  Re  Golan- 
tuomo,'*  So  bitter  became  the  op- 
position to  Bicasoli,  that  the  coterie 
of  the  Court  established  a  journal, 
the  /  Tribuqo,'  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  damaging  Bicasoli  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Italians ;  and 
of  this  journal,  Benza,  the  private 
secretary  to  the  King,  waa  the  chief 
editor  ^-  a  proceeding  certainly  not 
very  creditable  to  the  sovereif^n. 
This  Beoza,  it  must  al^  be  said,  is 
a  relative  of  a  certain  oounteBS  who 
does  ndk  live  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  King's  palace,  and  who  is  well 
known  at  Turin  as  bearing  the  name 
of  the  heroine  of  the  *  Barher  of 
Seville.'  She  is  the  leader  of  a 
powerful  but  not  distinguished  Ca- 
marilla, whom  Bicasoli  never  stoo|h 
ed  to  conciliate.  General  Oiaidioi, 
also,  who  has  always  leaned  to 
France,  became  bitterly  opposed  to 
Bicasoli,  who  refosed  to  let  bim 
have  the  Order  of  Annunciation  Ur 
his  services  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
explanation  of  this  was,  that  Bica- 
soli, adopting  the  sentiments  of  the 
dying  Oavour,  desired  that  Soa th- 
em Italy  should  be  dealt  with 
firmly  but  not  hastily ;  where*ia 
Cialdini,  in  defiance  of  his  instruc- 
tions, adopted  a  very  harsh  aod 
high  -  handed  policy,  calculated  to 
leave  bitter  remembrances  of  the 
inauguration   of    Sardiniaa   rule   in 
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SoQtbern  Italy.  Matters  at  length 
came  to  such  a  pasf*,  that  KiCvHSoli 
fraokly  asked  the  King  if  bis  resign 
nation  woald  be  agreeable  to  him ; 
to  which  hia  MMJesty  replied  in  the 
affirmative, — and  the  Mioi^ter  at 
once  reeigoed.  This  was  the  true 
state  of  the  case ;  aod  it  quite  con- 
tradicts the  account  given  at^the 
time  in  the  newspapers,  which  re- 
presented the  King  as  unwilling  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  the  Min- 
ister who  was  supported  by  a  majo- 
rity in  the  Chambers.  It  was  the 
iiifluenoe  of  the  French  Government 
openly  exerted  in  favour  of  Battazzi 
and  ^ecrt:tIy  working  upon  the 
Coort  coterie  and  the  worst  part 
of  the  King's  nature,  which  pro- 
duced the  fall  of  the  upright  and 
bold- hearted  Florentine. 

From  the  first  hour  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  RattazzI  Ministry  has  not 
been  popular,  aud  in  many  quarters 
it  was  regarded  with  great  suspt-' 
cion.  Its  conduct  has  amply  jasti- 
fi<;d  the  misgivings  entertained  of 
it  In  two  ways.  First,  from  the 
ontaet  it  has  put  in  foroe  in  Italy 
those  repressive  measures  which 
Imperiali7m  so  freily  employs  in 
Fraace.  The  liberty  of  the  Press 
has  been  abridged  almost  as  much 
as  it  is  in  France  ;  aud  warnings, 
fines,  and  buspensions,  have  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  Military  law, 
state  of  siege,  and  all  the  other 
appliaoces    of     the    most    despotic 


governnents,  have,  nnder  the  Rat- 
tazzi  MiniAtry,  been  becoming  more 
aud  more  in  vogue.  *'  No  state  of 
siege—any  one  can  rule  with  a  state 
of  siege,*'  were  among  the  la^t  words 
of  Oavonr,  as  he  spoke  of  Naples. 
But  Battiizzi  freely  had  reoonrHi  to 
the  summary  system  of  rule  which 
Cavour  so  earnestly  deprecated. 
Of  late,  since  the  fall  of  Garibaldi, 
matters  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse ;  half  of  Italy  is  nnder  mar- 
tial law,  and  in  the  other  half  the 
most  arbitrary  arrests  are  made  by 
the  orders  of  the  Government 
Hattazzi's  Imperial  master  must  be 
well  saiittfied  in  this  respect  A 
really  free  and  constitutional  State 
is  not  the  neighbour  which  Napo- 
leon desires.  The  contrast  would 
be  too  great  between  its  freedom 
and  the  repressive  system  of  Impe- 
rialism in  France.  But  Battazzi's 
incapacity,  which  has  to  support 
iUelf  by  exceptional  measures,  and 
hU  readiness  to  adopt  the  insidious 
advice  of  the  Tuileries,  is  fast  mak- 
ing an  end  of  constitutional  Italy — 
the  Italy  of  Cavour  and  Bicasoli.*^ 

In  wtiat  may  be  called  his  foreign 
policy,  Rattazzi  has  been  equally  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  In  many  respects,  how- 
ever— it  is  but  just  to  say — he  has 
simply  trod  with  feebler  steps  in 
the  policy  of  Cavour.  We  have 
already  pointed  ont  how  it  is  that 
Napoleon's  policy  of  ceaseless   iuter- 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  the  new  fmpeiial  journal  *La  France'  publishes  the 
following  exhortation  to  the  Katt^zz!  Govtrnment,  to  complete  its  repressive  mea- 
sorefl  by  uiakiug  a  cotip  d'etat  hke  that  of  the  2d  December  1861,  and  thereafter  rule 
by  tti«  wipport  of  the  army : — "We  learn  that  the  chief  topic  of  conven<aiion  at 
Turin  is  a  n^port  sent  to  the  Government  by  five  of  the  most  influential  generaln  in 
the  Italian  arojy,  who  hnd  been  formally  called  upou  for  their  views  on  the  situa- 
tion. The  report  states  that  under  present  circumstances  the  only  way  of  saving 
Italy  is  to  display  the  greatest  vigour,  and  briug  the  culprits  to  trial,  be  they  wbo 
tbey  may.  Uhe  Mluistty,  under  the  impression  that  it  carries  out  the  feeling  of  the 
array,  bas  therefoie  given  up  tbe  idea  of  hu  amuesiy,  nud  the  trial  will  take  place. 
The  defendants,  whetlier  they  are  acquitted  or  coudemned,  will,  in  virtue  t)f  an 
exceptional  law,  be  set  tenet d  to  banishment  as  a  measure  of  public  safety.  Every 
one  uaderstands  at  Turin  that  the  Kaitazzi  Cabinet  will  not  be  able  to  stand  such 
an  ordeal,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  coup  detat  niinistr?,  d»  riving 
its  chitf  support  from  the  a»my.  The  Italian  Goveromtnt  finds  itself  in  the  same 
position  as  france  was  before  the  *  act*  (sic)  of  the  2d  of  December,  which  peud(  red 
society  a  signal  service,  and  the  military  party  undcr^Wiud  that  to  prevent  the 
country  perishing  in  the  throes  of  anarchy,  tc  U  t»  quisite  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  bead  of  the  French  Govemment."  We  trust  the  Court  of  Turin  is  not  so 
domonted  as  to  adopt  so  pemicioufl  an  advice.  Ii  is  the  advice  of  the  Fox  that  bad 
loet  hia  tail 
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ference  in  tlie  afihin  of  Italy  !s  eroded  into  ft  ri?al  State  to  the 
tolerated  by  the  other  Powers —  North.  Bot  these  cewioDs  of  tern- 
some  of  whom  stand  by  indifferent,  tory,  without  which  Napoleon  will 
having^  a  grndge  at  the  new  Italian  not  send  a  single  ref^iment  to  help 
kingdom,  others  because  they  think  the  Italians  to  get  Tenioe,  are  not 
Napoleon  keeps  down  *Hhe  Be-  the  only  advant^  which  the  Em- 
Volntion" — ^while  England,  single-  peror  expects  to  deriTe  from  July 
handed  and  devoted  to  peace,  is  m  a  new  war.  Pmssia,  as  sfaown 
comparatively  powerless  to  enforce  by  the  adoption  of  Yincke's  resola- 
iair  play  and  neutrality  on  the  part  tu>n  last  year,  has  no  desire  to 
of  the  powerful  Goyernment  of  oppose  the  Italians — on  the  coo- 
France.  Let  ns  now  point  out  the  trary,  die  gives  them  her. sympathy, 
tactics  by  which  the  GK)vernment  And  the  Italians,  on  their  part^we 
of  Turin  has  so  long  been  induced  speak  of  the  nation,  not  of  the 
to  acquiesce  in,  or  at  least  not  openly  tricksters  at  the  head  of  it— are 
protest  against,  the  Emperor's  policy  justly  averse  to  the  discrrace  of 
towards  Italy.  Rome  and  Venice  attacking  the  liberties  of  Germaoy, 
are  the  two  great  objects  of  desire  as  the  first  fruits  of  asserting  aod 
to  the  Italians  They  cannot,  or  acquiring  their  own.  Bot  any  vfor 
cannot  soon,  get  Venice  without  the  which,  toith  the  Emperor  Napdem's 
aid  of  France;  but  Borne  would  concurrenoe,  will  he  wotgtd  against 
become  theirs  simply  by  the  with-  Austria  far  Venice,  will  he  made  an 
drawal  of  the  French  troops.  The  opportunity  for  a  French  invasion 
Emperor's  game  has  been  to  divert  ,rf  Germany,  with  the  ultimate  view 
them  from  Borne  by  directing  their  of  acquiring  the  Rheni^  provintek 
thoughts  to  Venice.  It  does  not  We  regard  this  as  perfl^tly  cer- 
Buit  him  to  give  up  what  he  holds  tain. 

himself;  but,  on  certain  conditions,  The  motives  of  the  Emperor  in 
he  is  willing  to  help  the  Italians  to  exciting  the  Italian  Government  to 
despoil  Austria.  Get  Venice  first,  get  Venice  first,  and  leave  the  Bo- 
he  says,  and  then  it  will  be  a  simple  man  question  to  be  settled  after- 
matter  to  settle  about  Rome  after-  wards,  are  thus  sufficiently  obviov. 
wards.  Once  the  Italian  Govern-  He  knows,  too,  that  if  be  onoe  give 
ment  resolves  to  attack  Austria  in  up  Rome,  he  loees  all  hold  upon 
order  to  get  Venice,  it  must  pay  for  Italy.  Then,  thoroughly  united 
the  co-operation  of  the  Emperor  by  and  elate,  Italy  would  be  sufficient- 
those  cessions  of  territory  which  he  1y  strong  to  take  care  of  her  om 
has  long  been  demanding — Liguria  interests.  She  would  no  longer 
and  the  Island  of  Sardinia :  cessions  need  the  tutelage  of  France— she 
which  it  would  be  di^raceful  for  would  no  longer  tolerate,  her  di& 
any  government  to  make,  and  which  tation.  If  Napoleon  is  to  wring 
would  utterly  ruin  Victor  Emman-  more  cessions  out  of  Italy,  if  be 
nel  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians,  who  is  to  get  her  to  be  his  tool  in 
thereafter  might  well  believe  all  war,  he  must  obtain  these  objects 
that  Mazzini  tells  them  as  to  the  before  he  lets  go  his  hold  npon 
falseness  and  duplicity  of  kings.  Bome.  Hence  from  day  to  day, 
But  theee  consequences  of  fresh  firom  month  to  montbh— we  may 
cessions  would  almost  be  as  wel-  now  say  from  year  to  year--he 
come  to  Napoleon  as  Uie  cessions  puts  off  the  evacuation  of  Rome,— 
themselves :  for  by  destroying  the  now  making  promises,  now  starting 
popularity  of  the  King,  aod  pro-  difficulties,  or  insisting  apon  im- 
dnciog  dissension  or  rebellion  a-  possible  demands.  For  eighteen 
mong  his  people,  Italy  would  be  months  the  Italian  Government 
weakened ;  and  from  his  position  and  the  Italian  Ohambers  have  pro- 
in  Bome,  the  Emperor  might  avail  claimed,  in  the  words  of  Rica&oli, 
himself  of  those  dissensions  to  throw  that  the  possession  of  Rome  ''  is  for 
Italy  baok  into  a  bickering  Confe-  the  Italians  not  merely  a  right  but 
deration,    or    get    Southern    Italy  an   inexorable   necessity."     In    the 
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very   last    drcalar    dispatch   which  Ohamben,  who  at  first  were  yehe- 
he    issmd,    Banm    Bioasoli     said  :  mcDtly  opposed  to  him  as  the  nomi* 
^  DeBfHte  the  dtfficQhies   which   we  nee  of  Franca    Aod  what  ao  allor* 
have    to    eoooanter,    the    Chamher  log  prospect  Napoleon  kept  dancing 
has     again    declared   that  Rome   is  before  the  eyes  of  his  yassal  Ooort  I 
indts^nsable  to  the  ninty  and  tran-  Only  a  fsw  months   ago,  the  Min- 
qoillity  of  Italy."  ister   of    Foreign    A&irs    (General 
What  keeps  the   Italians  oat  of  Dorando)  made  a  long  speech  in  the 
Rome  t    What  ioflaence  is  it  which  Chambers,    sympathising    with    the 
for   ever  says  Nay  to  the   rightful  SeryiaaSi     Montenegrins,    &c.,    and 
demands   of   the    ItaUan    Minister  winding  np  with  the   grandiloqpent 
and   Chambers,  and  year  after  year  assurance,  that  '<  whenever  the  East- 
has    obstraoted   the  Qnity,  and  op-  era  qaestion  is  reopened,  Italy  will 
posed    the    tranqaillisation,    of    the  have  to  be  consulted  in  the  settlement 
new  kingdom?    France,  and  France  of  if    If  the  rebellion  in  Greece  last 
only.     There   is   no   dabiety   about  winter,  had  not  been  so  short-lived, 
this.    The   &ct  is  as  clear   as   the  the  Court  of  Turin  intended  to  have 
BOD    at   noon.     France   could   give  lent  assistance  to  it;  a  corps,  in  the 
Borne  to  the  Italians  at  once — yet  usual  tinavowed  manner,  was  being 
she    does   not.     The  Emperor  pro-  got  ready  for  the  invasion  of  Illyria, 
mised     to     do     so  —  he     solemnly  with  the  design  of  co-operating  with 
pledged   himself  to  withdraw   every  the   Montenegrins,  rousing  the  Ser- 
aoldkr  from  Italy;  but  ere  long  it  vians,   and    making    head    in    that 
beeame  apparent  that  he  had  been  mountainous    country,  *  until     Hun- 
merely  duping  Italy — that  his  most  gary  should  rise  on  the  one  hand, 
sotemn  engagements  were   forces  to  and   tiie  Quadrilateral   be   attacked 
serve  the  hour — that  his  policy  was  on  the  other.    Bat  the  rebellion  at 
one     of    intense    and    unscrupulous  Nauplia  was  easily  suppressed;  and, 
selfishness,    and     tiiat     he     merely  owing  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  other 
pteyed    with    "liberty   and    nation-  not    less    important    considerations, 
aiity "    as    convenient  tools  to  help  the   Imperial  ally  did  not  deem  the 
oat    his   own   ends.     Every   Italian  opportunity  fevourable  for  the  pro- 
mint  at  length  be  aware  of  this;  secution    of    his    special    purposes. 
and  ean  we  wonder  that  with  those  The  project  was  dropped;  but,  with 
who  see   it   most  cleariy  the  eflfect  the    recklessness    of   enthusiasm,    a 
afaoaki    be   an   uprising  of  indigna-  portion  of  the  volunteers  who   had' 
tkm?  been   enrolled,   rather  than  see  the 
After   Ricasoli   fell,  not   a  word  project   (first    planned    nearly    two 
was  heard  about  Rome.    The  King  ^ears   ago)    again   delayed,  engaged 
and  his  ministerB  were  as  dumb  on  in  the   abortive  SArnico  expedition. 
^m  subject  as  their   Imperial   ally  The   Government   put  it  down,  yet 
coald  desire^    Yenioe  was  to  be  got  could  not  deny  that  the  enrolments 
first.     This    was  the  card   to   play  had  been  made  with  its  cognisance 
wHh  which  Rattaezi  was   furnished  and   approval,  though   for  a  dtffer- 
Irom  the  Toileries.    Ricasoli  was  for  ent  object  than  to  attack  the  Tyrol. 
Borne,    ^pnre  and   ample" — with-  It   was  a  mysterious   affiiir   altoge- 
ont    conditions  or   oomplicii^   with  ther.    Grispi,  in  the  Chambers,  bold- 
France  of  any  kind.     "  Venice  and  ly    affirmed    that    the    Government 
war  in  spring"  was   the  rival  pro-  had   been   cognisant  of  the  aoteoe- 
gramme    which     Rattazzi    brought  dent     movements     connected     with 
with  him  from  Paris,  to  enable  him  it;   but   Rattazzi   and   every   other 
to   succeed   in   supplanting   the   in-  speaker    observed    great     reticence, 
flexible    RicasolL     It   was   by  pri-  evidently  considering  that  the  affair 
vately  communicating  to  them  this  was  one  on  which  the  less  said  the 
programme    that   Rattazzi,  contrary  better.     Indeed,  a  letter  from  Gari- 
to    expectation,    obtained   the   sup-  baldi,  which  was  read  in  the  Cham^ 
port  of  the  party  of  the  Left  in  the  ber,  declared  that  there  was  no  ia- 
Tou  xcn.                                   35 
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teniioD  to  invade  tbe  Tyrol,  m  the 
Ministry  chose  to  allege.*  What- 
ever may  be  the  fenlts  of  Garibaldi, 
DO  one  can  impago  his  trathfal- 
Dess:  and  the  fact,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  so-called  '' expedition ''  he 
was  laid  np  with  goat  at  Trescorre, 
makes  it  addittonally  improbable 
that  any  serious  movement  was  con- 
templated, seeing  that  in  sach  move- 
ments Garibaldi  has  always  placed 
hiniself  in  the  van,  and  never  seeks 
to  involve  others  in  perils  which  be 
does  not  share. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  perplexing 
period  which  intervened  between  the 
failare  of  the  Sarnico  expedition  and 
the  extraordinary  movement  of  Gari- 
baldi against  Borne.  The  period  was 
only  a  few  weeks,  yet,  durinj^  that 
brief  interval,  there  occorred  circam- 
stances  which  as  yet  it  is  very  difiBcalt 
to  explain  or  to  reconcile.  The  resnlts 
of  the  Sarnico  expedition  had  embit^ 
tered  Garibaldi  against  Rattazzi ;  but 
the  latter  had  several  interviews  with 
tbe  King's  aide-de-camp,  General  San 
Front,  and  it  was  announced  that  "  all 
differences  between  the  Government 
and  Garibaldi  were  arranged.''  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Garibaldi  absented  him- 
self from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  assembled  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  gave  him  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion at  Lecco,  Como,  and  other  places, 
he  DO  longer  showed  any  irritation 
against  the  Government,  and  incul- 
cated his  old  theme  of  union  and 
concord.  Referring  to  the  "regret- 
able  discussions"  which  bad  taken 
place  in  the  Chambers  and  in  the 
newspapers, .  he  said  —  '*  These  dis- 
cussions were  only  individual  dif- 
ferences  of  opinion.      The   popula- 


tions keep  themselves  aloof  from 
them,  and  have  one  sole  object  in 
view.  The  essential  point  is,  that 
all  those  who  desire  the  iodepeo- 
dence  and  greatness  of  the  coaotry 
should  remain  unUed"  On  taking 
office  Battazzi  had  assured  Garibaldi 
that  the  way  to  Rome  lay  through 
Venice,  and  that  France  would  join 
them  in  a  new  attack  upon  Aoa- 
tria.  Baulked  in  this  expectation, 
Graribaldi  turned  again  to  Rome  — 
and  the  Ministry  aim  appear  to  have 
been  of  tbe  same  mind.  Doriog 
the  first  three  weeks  of  June,  Gari- 
baldi remained  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  at  Belgurate;  and  then, 
after  a  short  visit  to  Turin,  he  set 
sail  for  Caprera,  from  whence,  after 
a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  Sidlj. 
Prince  Napoleon  had  been  tooriog 
in  that  island  as  well  as  at  Naples 

—  for  what  purpose  was  not  stated ; 
but  at  Naples  French  intrigue  bad 
become  more  active  than  ever,  and 
great  exertions  were  made  to  get 
up  a  petition  requesting  that  the 
French  Prince  should  be  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Southern  Italy.  In  tiie 
first  proclamation  which*  Garibaldi 
issued  after  landing  in  Sknly,  he 
warned  the  people  against  **  Mont- 
ism,  Papal  rule,  and  Bourbooiem," 
and  exhorted  tbem  to  concord  and 
community  of  action.  On  another 
occasion  he  denounced  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  for  his  selfishneBs  and 
rapacity,  as  the  arch-enemy  of  Italy 

—  and  this  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  Lieutenant -General  of  Sidly. 
In  fact  Garibaldi  was  receim 
and  welcomed  by  the  King's  boob, 
then  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  by  the 
nobility  and  official  men  in  the 
island,  and  made   no  secret  of  his 


*  Tbe  following  is  tbe  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  :— 
"  I  left  Caprera  at  the  summons  of  Bicasoll  When  tbe  new  Mimstry  approved 
the  plan  of  instituting  national  rifle  dubs,  it  was  desired  to  raise  two  battaltoDS  of 
Genoese  carabineers.  Many  young  men  hastened  to  enlist,  but  tbe  project  failed. 
Some  hundreds  of  young  men,  not  being  able  to  return  to  their  homes,  asaociated 
tfaemseJves  together  in  Lombardy  for  armed  drill  The  Government^  however, 
viewed  their  proceedings  with  suspicion,  and  made  several  arreete.  Tbe  Ministerial 
journals  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  tbe  Tyrol  This 
is  falee.  Our  cry  is  always,  *  Italy  and  Yictor  Emmanuel  I '  It  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  armaments,  in  order  to  give  the  Italians  an  organisation  similar  to  that  of 
Prussia  or  Switzerland.  The  Crown  of  the  people  will  then  be  reserved  from  every 
kind  of  unwarrantable  hifluence." 
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purionate  desire  to  drive  the  Freneh 
out  oi  Rome.  Iq  the  enthasiasm  of 
his  heart,  he  is  described  as  "  im- 
proTisiog  Terses"  in  the  drawiog- 
Toonis  of  the  Sicilian  nobles  and  of 
the  representatives  of  the  King  who 
afterwards  denoanoed  him  as  a  rebel. 
There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the 
Kiog  —  and  apparently  also  his  mio* 
istera*  —  wished  at  the  outset  to 
make  use  of  Garibaldi  as  a  means 
of  coercing  the  Emperor  of  the 
Freoch  into  an  evacuation  of  Bomek 
The  King  remembered  with  satisfac- 
tion tbe  game  which  had  been  play- 
ed io  18^0.  He  remembered  the 
dismay  with  which  the  Goart  of  the 
Taileries  had  beheld  tbe  approach 
of  Qaribaldi  at  the  head  of  South- 
era  Italy,  claiming  Rome  for  the 
Italians.  He  remembered  that  the 
dileoama  of  the  Emperor  was  then 
so  great,  that  he  even  assented  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  the  de  facto  annexation  of 
Southern  Italy  to  Sardinia,  rather 
than  await  in  Rome  the  onset  of  the 
moral  and  material  forces  which 
Qaribaldi  was  about  to  array  against 
him.  The*  King  thought  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  thing  might  be 
done  again.  He  forgot,  however, 
thai  theft  was  no  longer  a  Oavour. 
He  forgot  that  he  himself  in  states- 
manship was  a  dolt,  and  that  Rat- 
tazzi  was  a  dependent  upon  France. 
He  forgot  also  that,  as  Sicily  and 
Naples  were  now  part  of  his  king- 
dom, he  could  no  longer  decline,  at 
the  bidding  of  Napoleon,  to  act 
against  Garibaldi,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Italian  hero  was  beyond  his  ju- 
riadiction.  It  was  the  old  story, 
however.  Garibaldi  was  to  be  made 
use   ot,   and   then   disowned.       He 


was  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  fright- 
ening Napoleon  into  oo^icesBions  on 
the  Romish  question.  Bat  Napo- 
leon was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Government  at  Turin.  He  saw 
through  the  game  and  perempto- 
rily insisted  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  Italian  Government  should  be 
employed  to  nip  Garibaldi's  move- 
ment in  the  bud.  As  the  King  and 
Rattazzi  disowned  the  movement  to 
the  French  Government,  they  had 
no  excuse  for  not  at  once  patting  it 
down.  Message  after  message  came 
from  the  Tuileries  ;  and  at  length 
the  Court  of  Turin  was  forced  to  take 
so  decided  a  part  against  Garibaldi 
that  it  became  obvious  the  Emperor 
had  turned  tbe  tables  upon  them, 
and  that,  instead  of  his  being 
brought  to'  terms  by  the  movement, 
it  was  they  who  would  be  plunged 
by  it  into  a  fatal  dilemma.  In  order 
that  Garibaldi's  movement  should 
succeed  against  the  Emperor,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  gain  great 
head,  and  be  supported,  by  a  gene- 
ral fervour  throughout  the  country, 
against  which  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment might  declare  it  would  be 
&tal  for  them  to  contend.  Instead 
of  this,  Napoleon  pushed  the  Italian 
Government  at  once  into  action. 
The  plan  of  Rattazzi  and  the  King 
broke  down  :  they  had  not  the  nerve 
of  Cavour,  and  the  pUn,  moreover, 
was  not  easy  to  carry  out  Gari- 
baldi, instead  of  being  sacrificed  (as 
in  1860)  after  three-fourths  of  his 
task  was  accomplished,  was  sacri- 
ficed at  the  very  outset  Napoleon 
was  triumphantly  successful,  —  Italy 
experienced  her  greatest  calamity,  — 
and  the  Government  of  Turin  has 
incurred     an     amount    of    obloquy 


*  A  letter  firom  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  Signor  Matteucci,  addressed  to  Sigoor 
Pulsky  (subseqaently  arrested  and  arbitrarily  imprisoned  at  Naples),  has  been  made 
public  in  which,  on  the  14th  August,  the  Minister  thus  writes  :-—'* Italy  is  in  despair, 
and  there  is  no  established  Government  which  can  last  if  this  question  (the  Roman) 
is  not  settled.  This  service  he  (Garibaldi)  has  certainly  rendered,  and  is  urging  it 
forward ;  but  let  him  stop  here,  for  if  he  continues  his  course  he  must  injure  himself 
and  Italy.  If  he  stops  in  time,  he  can  render  great  service  to  his  country,  and  in- 
crease his  reputation."  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  Garibaldi  was  in'  arms 
at  the  head  of  his  volunteers,  marching  upon  Catania;  a  fact  which  leaves  no  doubt 
that  Garibaldi's  movement  was  secretly  approved  of  by  his  Government  up  to  a 
certain  point  They  wished  to  use  him  as  a  means  of  frightening  the  French  Em- 
peror into  evacuating  Rome,  and  reckoned  that  they  could  stop  him  whenever  they 
chose;  forgetting  that  Garibaldi  neither  liked  nor  understood  such  diplomatio 
feints^  and  would  prosecute  the  project  to  the  uttermost 
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MDODgst    the    Italians    which    will 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  affair  at  Aspromonte  is  one 
which  will  be  remembered  in  his- 
tory. It  witnesMd  the  fall  oC  the 
great  hero  of  the  Italian  rerolation 
— the  raoet  fearlen  soldier  and  en- 
terprising leader  of  bis  day  ;  a  man 
devoted  heart  and  sool  to  the  caose 
of  his  country,  and  for  its  sake  (as 
he  thought)  becoming  a  wild  re- 
volutionist ;  one  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  amidst  a  scene  of  intrigue, 
selfisbness,  and  time-serving,  stands 
forth  as  open  as  the  day  and  un* 
inflaenoed  by  a  single  thought  of 
self.  His  conduct Jn  the  last  days 
of  his  enterprise  manifests  the 
misconceptions  which  had  led  him 
to  embark  in  so  Quixotic  an  adven- 
ture. His  rebellion  was'  an  excess 
of  loyalty.  He  never  contemplated 
a  civil  war.  He  expected  either 
that  the  royal  army  would  openly 
join  him,  or  else  that,  as  was  the 
case  in  Sicily,  it  would  only  make 
a  show  of  opnosiog  his  movements. 
When,  after  landing  in  Calabria,  a 
deputation  from  Beggio  went  to 
him  to  request  that  he  would  not, 
by  entering  it,  expose  the  town  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  he  replied 
to  the  mavor :  "  Don't  be  afraid, 
there  will  be  no  civil  war.  I  will 
march  across  Oalabria  as  I  have 
marched  through  Sicily.  Examine 
the  muskets  of  my  volunteers:  they 
are  not  loaded.  If  I  am  prevented 
passing  through  Beggio,  I  shall  go 
over  toe  mountains.  Have  no  ap- 
prehensions. I  know  what  I  am 
about;  but  La  Marmora  and  his 
set  (jBognoUt)  know  nothing  of  my 
intentions."  But  whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  design, 
whatever  were  the  secret  desires,  of 
great  personages  at  Turin,  the  will 
of  their  Imperial  ally  overroled 
their  hesitation,  and  spoiled  their 
game  of  intended  double-dealing. 
The  Government  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  employ  its  full  military 
power  to  crush  the  movement 
against  Boooe;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  fate  of  the  mov^nent  was 
decided.  "The  duty  of  an  army," 
said  Oarnoti  "  is  to  act :  it  does  not 
deliberate.''     Whatever     hesitations 


there  might  be  at  Turin,  there  coold 
be  none  with  the  generals.  Before 
Garibaldi,  relinquishing  his  purpose 
of  entering  Beggio,  could  reach  the 
passes  through  which  he  hoped  to 
make  bis  way  through  the  mono- 
tains,  the  royal  army  shad  occupied 
them,  and  a  strong  column,  coypoeed 
partly  of  Bersaglieri  and  partljr  of 
the  line,  under  Colonel  Paflavieino, 
advanced  against  the  "  rebels"  on  the 
level  summit  of  Aspromonte.  Let  m 
endeavour  to  bring  befiore  the  mind's 
eye  of  our  readers  the  singular  scese 
which  followed : — 

"  The  GeDeral  (aars  the  report  of  the 
Garibaldian  offioereJfdetermiQed  to  avoid 
a  collision  with  the  troops,  ordered  ua 
to  croes  a  streamlet,  and  march  half 
way  up  a  hill  to  the  north,  at  the  out- 
skirts of  a  dense  pine  wood.  The  troops 
were  then  pouring  down  ih>m  tho  ad- 
joining  heigbta^  and  were  advaodng 
against  ua  Qftribaldi  was  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  column  giving  ^eite^ 
ated  orders  not  to  fire,  and  qoietlj 
examined  the  advancing  regulars  through 
his  glass.  The  troops,  meanwhile^  were 
rapidly  advanoing,  extending  right  and 
left  from  their  cei^tre,  evidently  with  a 
view  to  surround  us.  Our  men  reroaia- 
ed  stock  Btill,  some  were  sitting  down, 
others  standing,  and  the  o^era  were 
constantly  shouting  *  Don't  nr©.*  The 
BemagHeri,  who  were  now  within  range, 
halted,  delivered  a  volley,  and  continried 
to  advance^  firing  as  they  came.  Ko 
summons  or  previous  intfanatioQ  was 
given  us.  Our  men  remained  motloo- 
lew,  with  the. exception  of  some  raw 
youths,  who  began  to  load  and  fire — but 
the  remainder  did  not  naove,  remaiDii^ 
sitting,  standing,  or  lying  down,  as  they 
might  chanoe  to  be  when  the  fire  was 
opened.  The  General  was  standiog  in 
fix)nt  of  us,  amidst  a  perfect  hailBtonn 
of  bullets,  shouting  '  I)on't  fire  I'  when 
he  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball  in  the 
thigh,  and  hia  right  ande  was  shattered 
by  another  shot  He  raised  his  hat 
crying  *  Viva  Italial'  and  fell.  Several 
officers  carried  him  under  an  a^oining 
tree,  where  he  repeated  his  orders,  'Don't 
fire,  don*t  fire ;  let  them  advance.'  The 
regulars  did  advance,  and  we  were  vezy 
soon  all  mixed  up  together." 

Garibaldi,  in  his  letter  written  on 
board  the  Duca  di  Qenova,  eajs  :— 

"  I  ran  to  the  front  of  our  Hno,  aying 
out  !o  them  not  to  fire ;  and  from  the 
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centre  to  tfie  lefty  where  my  yoloe  and 
those  of  my  aides-de-camp  ooold  be 
heard,  not  a  trigger  was  palled.  It  waa 
Dot  tboi  on  the  attaddog  side«  HaTing 
arrived  at  a  distance  of  200  metres,  they 
befian  a  tremendous  fire,  and  the  party 
of  Bersaglieri  who  were  in  front  of  me^ 
direcdog  their  shots  against  me,  struck 
me  with  two  balls,  one  in  the  left  thigh, 
not  serious,  the  other  in  the  ankle  of  the 
right  foot,  making  a  serious  wotind. 

"  As  all  this  happened  at  the  opening 
of  the  conflict,  and  I  was  carried  to  the 
skirt  of  the  wood  after  beiog  wounded, 
I  could  see  nothing  more,  a  thick  crowd 
haying  formed  around  me  while  my 
wound  was  being  dressed.  I  feel  cer- 
tain, however,  that  up  to  the  end  of  the 
Ime,  which  was  at  my  Utter,  and  to  that 
of  my  aides-doKMunp^  not  a  single  mus- 
ket was  fired.  ....  It  was  not  so 
on  our  right  The  Picdotti,  attacked  by 
the  regular  troops^  replied  by  a  fire  upon 
the  whole  lino,  aud,  although  the  trum- 
pets sounded  to  cease  firing,  there  was 
at  that  spot  a  smart  fusiUade,  which 
lasted  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

"  My  wounds  led  to  some  confhsion 
in  our  line.  Our  soldiers,'  not  seeing 
me^  began  to  retreat  into  the  wood,  so 
that  little  by  little  the  crowd  round  me 
broke  up,  and  the  moet  fikithful  alone 
remained." 

As  the  Bersaglieri  advaooed,  says 
a&other  letter,  *'  not  a  ory,  not  a  shot 
wsB  heard  from  oar  men;  only  the 
General  standiog  erect,  with  his  ample 
ligbtpgrey  cloak,  iiaed  with  red,  flaoff 
aeroes  bis  massive  shoalders,*  remained 
00  the  lookout,  and  torned  every  now 
aod  then  to  repeat  his  order,  '  No  fir- 
ing T  "  Wheo  be  received  bis  wounds, 
asys  the  same  eyewitness,  ^  Garibaldi 
not  only  retained  his  erect  poeitioD, 
but  uncovered  his  head,  waved  his  hat 
with  his  left  band,  and  repeatedly  cried, 
'  Vita  Italia  I  No  firing  I '  A  Gari- 
baldiao  officer  conclades  the  story 
thos: — 

"  When  the  General  received  the 
shot  he  was  passing  along  our  firont, 
and  ordering  us  not  to  fire.  I  saw,  as  it 
were,  a  sudden  slight  qontraction  in  all 
his  body.  He,  however,  went  on  a  few 
steps  more,  and  then  staggered.  We 
ran  to  bim  and  suppiOrted  him  to  the 
odge  of  the  wood.    Ynm  that  moment 


to  describe  to  yon  what  took  place  is 
impossible.  The  lion  wonnded  and  de* 
spising  his  pain  was  tmly  great  in  en- 
thusiasm, indignation,  and  anger.  Baia- 
ing  his  hat  be  cried  'Italy  for  ever  I 
Italy  for  everl  *  and  it  was  a  deep  and 
gigantic  cry  which  came  from  his  neart. 
I  had  his  poor  foot  supported  on  my  leg, 
and  when  in  his  excitement  he  apostro- 
phised his  assailants,  and  apked  what 
the  volunteers  were  doing,  I  felt  a  thrill 
run  through  my  limbs,  and  calling  his 
attention  to  his  wound,  begged  him  to 
keep  quiet.  A  litter  was  made  in  the 
beet  manner  it  could  be  done,  and  at 
sunset  the  same  evening  the  sad  convoy 
began  to  move." 

'  Placed  at  the  foot  of  a  tree^  the 
wonnded  General  lighted  a  cigar 
while  the  sargeoqs  pobed  and  bathed 
his  wounds.  He  desired  them  to  ampu- 
tate the  limb  on  the  spot,  if  necessary : 
an  operatioo  which  was  deemed  an* 
necessary.  His  son,  Menotti,  also 
wounded,  was  carried  to  the  place 
where  his  lather  was  lying.  And — 
strange  conclasioD  to  a  rebellion — ^tbe 
royal  troops,  crowding  to  the  spot, 
were  received  Mth  cries  of  ''  Hurrah 
for  the  Army  of  Italy  T'  The  affair 
was  not  a  combat — it  was  simply  a 
oa^tore,  and  the  chief  *' rebel''  was 
the  most  lojral  -  hearted  man  in  the 
King's  dominions.  We  have  not  space 
to  discuss  the  merely  personal  qnee- 
tion,  Who  was  most  to  blame  ? — bat 
we  think  Mr.  Henley  spoke  with  his 
Qsoal  soand  aod  oaostic  sense  when  he 
said,  at  Chipping  Norton: — "There 
has  been  a  kind  of  revelation  going  on 
io  Italy,  and  a  certain  class  of  people 
are  glad  to  kick  down  the  ladder  oy 
which  they  have  climbed  to  eminence. 
In  the  history  of  the  world  that  has 
always  been  the  case,  and  always  will 
be.  Honest  and  sincere  men  go  ^- 
tain  lengths,  and  more  longbeadei  men 
gain  the  advantage;  and  having  ob- 
tained the  advantage  the  more  honest 
men  are  oast  adrift,  if  they  do  not  fare 
worse.  This  is  too  moch  the  charac- 
ter of  the  events  that  are  occarrioff  in 
Italy  at  the  present  moment  Ail  I 
hope  is  that  the  honest  men  may  fare 
better  than  they  seem  likely  to  do,  and 
that  the  really  good  and  deservinff 
men  may  obtain  that  advantage  whi<m 
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tbey  deserve,  and  which  that  unhappy 
ooantry  desires.^' 

Bat  if  we  leave  the  characters  of 
the  individaal  actors  in  the  reccDt 
crisis  to  the  verdict  of  history,  the 
interests  of  Earope  require  that  we 
shall  not  so  deal  with  the  policy  which 
has  produced  this  crisis.  The  con- 
tinoed  occupation  of  Borne  by  the 
French  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
rights  of  nations.  The  French 
army  has  no  basiness  there  under 
any  drcamstances :  emphatically  it 
has  no  basiness  there  merely  be- 
caose  it  soils  the  interests  of  the 
French  ,  Emperor.  We  grant  that 
for  Napoleon  to  abandon  the  Pope 
woald  produce  a  serioas  difficulty 
in  France;  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  a  sovereign  has  a  right 
to  violate  the  independence  of  an- 
other eountry  in  order  that  he  may 
escape  a  difficulty  at  home.  Still 
more,  where  that  difficulty  has 
been  of  his  own  making.  Whether 
or  not  President  Louis  Napoleon 
approved  of  the  expedition  to  Rome 
in  1849,  he  at  least  tujned  it  to  his 
own  account  It  won  for  him  the 
support  of  the  Clerical  party  in 
France,  and  they  won  for  him  the 
throne.  He  has  already  been  am- 
ply paid  for  his  high-handed  sup- 
port of  the  Ptfpacy.  As  little  on 
personal,  therefore,  as  on  general 
grounds  has  he  any  plea  for  con- 
tinuing his  unlawful  occupation  of 
Bome.  But  that  is  not  half  the 
question.  The  Emperor  retains  his 
grasp  upon  Bome  for  reasons  too 
selfish  and  shameful  to  be  openly 
acknowledged.  He  does  so  to 
divide  Italy  —  to  perpetuate  and 
aggravate  its  difficulties  ^- and  to 
keep  his  old  upon  the  Italian 
G^)vemment  until  he  has  wrung 
from  it  fresh  cessions  of  territory 
and  an  ignoble  complicity  with  bis 
further  schemes  of  ambition.  When 
Count  Cavour  declared  that  not 
another  inch  of  Italian  soil  woald 
be  ceded,  he  added  that  further 
anniexations  of  territory  to  the 
Italian  kingdom  would  be  paid  for 
"by  co-operation  on  the  Rhine." 
A  more  immoral  and  utterly  dis- 
graceful compact  was  never  made; 
and    Cavonr^s   snccessor  repudiated 


it  Surely  it  would  be  a  dimoe 
unparalleled  if  the  first  act  of  Italy, 
after  asserting  her  own  indepen- 
dence and  integrity,  were  to  co- 
operate in  an  attack  upon  the  lode- 
pendenoe  and  integrity  of  another 
state,  Germany.  But  this  is  what 
Napoleon  hopes  for.  This  is  why 
he  retains  his  grasp  npon  Bome. 
If  Italy,  is  to  be  united,  he  mast 
exact  fresh  cessions  of  territory.  If 
he  has  to  loosen  his  hold  upon 
Bome,  and  let  Italy  go  free,  he 
roust  first  get  up  a  war  in  which 
Italy  shall  help  him,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  obtain  the  frontier  of 
the  Bhioe.  Is  it  for  the  interests 
of  Earope  that  such  designs  be 
accomplished  ? 

Napoleon  would  fain  crush  Gari- 
baldi ;  for,  whatever  Garibaldi  be, 
he  is  at  least  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  policy 
of  the  French  Emperor  towards 
Italy.  Without  Garibaldi,  the  Em- 
peror would  make  short  work  ot 
the  thick-headed  but  good -hearted 
Sardinian  King  and  his  feeble  time- 
serving Ministers.  Napoleon  cooi- 
fidently  persuades  the  other  Conti- 
nental Powers  that  in  crushing 
Garibaldi  he  is  putting  down  *'tbe 
revolution.''  He  conceals  the  fact 
that  but  for  bis  own  nnjust  and 
despotic  retention  of  the  capital  of 
Italy,  Garibaldi  would  not  have 
been  in  arms  at  all.  Nay,  but  for 
that  shameless  occupation,  Gari- 
baldi, as  we  have  shown,  woald 
never  have  made  appeals  to  **  the 
revolution "  in  other  countries. 
**  We  desire  to  invade  no  foreign 
soil :  let  us  remain  unmolested  in 
our  own"  — that  was  bis  sole  pro- 
gramme at  the  end  of  1859.  It  is 
the  selfish  grinding  poliov  of  Na- 
poleon that  made  Garibaldi  a  rero- 
lutionist  in  order  that  he  might 
be  a  patriot.  But,  after  all,  what 
is  the  difference  between  Garibaldi 
and  Napoleon  as  regards  the  peace 
of  Earope?  It  is  simply  thi?. 
Garibaldi,  in  order  to  free  his 
country  both  from  French  and 
Austrians,  would  call  the  Hunga- 
rians, Sdaves,  and  the  GbriBtians 
in  Turkey  to  his  aid,  in  order  that 
these  populations    as   well  as  the 
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Italiaos  might  become  the  mastere 
of  their  owd  destiDies.  The  Em* 
peror  Napoleon  also  means  war  — 
but  of  a  different  kind.  He  wants 
to  wage  another  war  for  the  glori- 
fication of  himself  and  for  the 
farther  aggrandisement  of  France  : 
hot  it  most  be  a  war  in  which  he  is 
the  supreme  chief — in  which  (as 
in  the  Italian  war)  he  can  make 
peace  when  and  as  he  likes,  and 
which  will  benefit  France  without 
adding  to  the  strength  of  any  State 
which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
really  iodependent.  Napoleon's 
game  m  Italy  will  not  bear  the 
froits  which  he  expects  of  it,  if  it 
does  not  lead  to  a  war  in  which  the 
Italians  will  be  ioTolved  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  Germans.  Garibaldi 
has  no  such  desire.  With  his  whole 
heart  be  deprecates  such  a  war. 
Napoleon  wishes  Venice  to  be  taken 
first,  leaving  Rome  till  afterwards; 
Qaribaldi  and  Bicasoli  want  Rome 
first,  leaving  Venice  till  afterwards. 
Moreover,  if  Venice  cannot  ^be  ob- 
tained without  a  war,  Guribaldi  de- 
ares  to  throw  France  out  of  the 
bosiness  altogether,  and  to  place 
the  seat  of  war  entirely  in  eastern 
Europe,  so  as  not  to  involve  Ger- 
many in  the  strife.  Such  are  the 
rival  programmes  of  the  men  who 
have  recently  been  in  armed  anta- 
gonism. In  condemning  both,  we 
have  no  hesitation  as  to  which  we 
condemn  the  most 

We  have  gr^t  sympathy  for  Italy 
—  very  little,  we  regret  to  say,  for 
the  Italian  Government  Hitherto 
its  policy  has  been  characterised  by 
a  superabundance  of  intrigues,  and 
hy  a  great  want  of  honour  and 
honesty.  Very  timid  in  asserting 
rights  which  it  can  fairly  claim,  it 
has  been  very  willing  to  become  an 
assailant  of  the  rights  of  others. 
It  has  chosen  a  policy  that  walks 
in  darkness.  It  has  become  a  sub- 
ordinate partner  or  satellite  of  the 
scheming,  tortuous,  secret,  and  time- 
serving policy  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  And  what  has  it  gained? 
Has  it  not  been  doped  and  snubbed 
at  every  torn?  And  has  not  this 
last  crisis  furnished  one  lesson 
more  of  the   mingled  tyranny  and 


duplicity  of  the  Sovereign  whom 
the  Italian  Government  hfive  so 
long  accepted  as  master?  When 
Garibaldi,  earnest  to  prosecute 
his  enterprise,  prepared  to  cross 
over  from  Oatania  to  the  mainland, 
and  wheo  the  royal  army  was  evi* 
dently  in  partial  collusion  with  him, 
the  crieis  appeared  so  serious  at  the 
Tuileries  that  Prince  Napoleon  was 
despatched  on  a  special  errand  to 
Turin,  to  persuade  the  Government 
to  crush  the  movement  at  once. 
For  several  days  he  stayed  with  the 
King  at  the  hunting-palace  of  Mon- 
calieri.  ''Only  put  down  this  re- 
bellion—  give  this  one  last  proof  of 
the  power  of  the -Government-  to 
maintain  and  repress  the  revolution, 
and  then  Rome  will  be  yours.  Show 
to  Europe  that  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy  is  an  orderly  and  not  a  revo- 
lutionary State,  and  then  the  Em- 
peror will  be  able  to  say :  '  Italy  is 
now  a  worthy  member  of  the  Euro- 

C  common  wealth ;  respecting,  as 
ice  does,  the  rights  of  nations 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  I 
cannot  longer  occupy  Rome :  I 
withdraw.' "  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  message  delivered  by 
Prince  Napoleon  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  well  •  known  opi- 
nions of  the  Prinoe  in  favour  of 
Italian  unity  lent  additional  weight 
to  the  message.  The  King  listened 
and  ac^uiesi^ :  he  would  make 
this  one  more  sacrifice:  and  Gari- 
baldi was  shot  down  by  the  royal 
troops  on  the  heights  of  Aspro- . 
monte.  But  did  the  Emperor  keep 
his  word?  Of  course  not  The 
moment  the  rebellion  was  crushed, 
he  resumed  his  old  attitude.  He 
had  gained  his  point  He  had  not 
only  escaped  from  a  danger,  but  he 
had  made  it  more  difficult  than  ever 
for  the  Italian  Government  to  op- 
pose bis  will.  Had  they  not  pro- 
claimed it  rebellion  to  demand  Rome 
—  bad  they  not  sacrificed  Garabaldi 
himself  for  demanding  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Eternal  City :  how  then 
could  they,  without  standing  self- 
condemned  as  traitors  to  Italy  and 
as  guilty  of  Italian  blood,  proclaim 
anew  that  the  possession  of  Rome 
'^18  for  the  ItafianB  not  merely  a 
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right,    but    aa     inexorable    neoeB- 
Bity?" 

Mortified,  duped,  and  angered  — 
with  bis  beet  general  and  meet  loyal 
sabject  in  prison,  and  with  the  indig* 
oant  mnrmars  of  all  Italy  in  his  earn 
— it  seems  as  if  King  Yictpr  Einina- 


nnel  has  at  length  summoned  np  reso- 
lution to  speak  oat  plainly.  He  has 
at  length  publicly  protested,  though  in 
a  mild  form,  against  the  French  ooca>- 
pation  of  Rome. .  In  a  circular  note 
to  the  Italian  \minister8  at  foreign 
Courts,  explanatory  of  the  Garibaldi- 
an  enterprise,  General  Durendo,  in  the 
name  of  his  Government,  acknow- 
ledges that  Garibaldi,  though  tecb- 
ni(^ly  wrong,  was  substantially  right 
He  says  :— 

"Law  has  carried  the  day:  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  watchword 
of  the  volunteeni  waa^  this  time,  the 
expression  of  a  want  more  imperative 
than  ever.  The  whole  nation  daims 
the  capital 

"  If  Garibaldi  has  been  resisted,  it  is 
solely  because  the  Qovemment  is  con- 
vinced that  it  will  attain  its  end,  and  that 
the  Catholic  Powers,  France  above  all, 
will  recognise  the  danger  of  maLntainiDg 
the  antagonism  between  the  Papacy  and 
Italy. 

"The  present  situation  is  no  longer 
tenable,  and  would  end  by  involving 
extreme  consequences,  compromising  the 
religious  interests  of  OathoUcism  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe." 

"  One  great  mistake,  as  it  seems  to 
ps,  is  frequently  committed  in  judg- 
ing of  the  relative  position  of  Italy 
and  France.  We  have  been  told 
again  and  again,  that  if  so  and  so 
occurred,  a  French  army  would  in- 
vade Italy,  occupy  Naples,  &&,  or 
even  convert  Southern  Italy  into  a 
kingdom  for  Prince  Mnrat.  We 
demur  to  such  views.  The  great 
power  of  the  French  Emperor  ia 
Italy  depends  mainly  on  the  fact 
that  he  gets  the  Italian  Government 
to  act  for  him.  They  either,  as  in 
the  case  of  Gaeta,  acquiesce  in  his 
intervention — at  least  they  n«ake  no 
formal  protest  against  it;    or  else^ 


as  in  stopping  Gkribaldi  in^l860 
and  agaia  now,  they  obey  his  ordm 
and  do  his  woric*  This  has  beea 
his  great  advantage.  Until  he  got 
the  Italian  Government  to  dedue 
against  Garibaldi,  the  Emperor 
dared  not  move  a  single  r^imeat 
into  Soathem  Italy  against  him: 
but  no  sooner  bad  the  Govero- 
ment  proclaimed  Garibaldi  an 
enemy,  than  the  opportunity  was 
at  onoe  opened  to  the  Emperor  to 
intervene  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
"in  order  to  help  hia  aUy."  Ia 
truth  the  more  the  Italian  Go?erD- 
ment  saccnmbed  to  his  policy,  the 
more  has  he  been  enabled  to  carry 
out  his  game  of  intervention.  In- 
stead of  secretly  trafficking  with  the 
Emperor  for  Borne  —  uistMd  of  coo- 

Spiring  and  waiting,  onlv  to  be 
aped— the  Kins  ought  to  have  sees 
from  the  first  ^t  Napoleon  wonld 
never  relinqnish  Borne  until  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so.  The  King  ooght 
to  have  appealed  to  Italy  and  to 
Europe  He  ought  to  have  pro- 
claimea  that  the  so-oalled  Liberator 
of  Italy  was  the  greatest  obstractor 
of  her  unity  and  independence.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  we  repeat^  oao- 
not  afford  to  break  with  Italy;  aod 
we  feel  assured,  that  before  a  reso- 
lute movement  of  the  Italians  aod 
thdr  Government  to  obtain  (pos- 
session of  Borne,  the  French  arm; 
will  be  withdrawn  without  firiog 
a  shot  That  is  to  say,  provided  the 
movement  take  plaqp  now.  The 
case  mi^  be  different  two  yean 
hence.    If  the   Itolians  adopt  Na^ 

Eoleon's  policy  of  attacking  Yeoioe 
rst,  they  will  find  themselves  sold. 
In  that  war  the  Emperor  ezpeote  to 
get  from  Italy  the  oo-opera«on  re- 
qoisite  to  help  him  to  the  frontier 
of  the  Bhine  :  thereafter  he  will 
have  little  need  of  the  Italiamalli- 
anoe,  and  will  only  eeek  to  keep 
Italy  feebla  So  that  if  Borne  is 
not  to  be  got  until  after  Venice^  the 
Italians  by  theur  own  fiaolt  will  have 
little  ohance  of  gettiikg  Bone  at 
all. 
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caxtoniana: 

A   SERIES  OF  ESSAYS   ON  LIFE,    LITXRATURK,  AND  MANNkBS. 

By  the  Author  of  '  The  Caxtou  Familj.' 

FABT  X. 


NO.  XT. — THE  ORGAN  OF  WSIOHT. 


I  BELiEVB  that  phrenologists  are 
generally  agreed  in  allotting  to  the 
frontal  sinus  an  organ  which  they 
call  the  organ  of  weight,  asserting 
that  where  this  organ  is  largely  de- 
veloped, the  individaal  has  a  spe- 
cial faculty  in  estimating  not  only 
the  ponderabilities  of  sacks  of  grain 
and  bars  of  iron,  but  the  probable 
resnlts  of  any  course  of  action  on 
which  the  pressure  of  circumstance 
rivets  his  more  immediate  attention. 

Now,  upon  the  truth  of  Phreno- 
logy I  bazanl  no  opinion ;  it  is  one 
ot  those  vexed  questions  in  which, 
not  being  convinced  by  tho  argu- 
ments of  either  party,  I  am  con- 
tented to  observe,  iwith  the  Silent 
Gentleman  in  the  *  Spectator,*  **  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  upon 
both  sides.'' 

But  putting  wholly  out  of  con- 
Bideration  all  reference  to  cranio- 
logical  development,  and  leaving 
anatomists   to   dispute  whether   or 


not  there  be  any  such  organ  of 
weight  in  the  frontal  sinus,  I  ven- 
ture to  borrow  from  the  phreno- 
logists their  technical  term,  and 
designate 'as  the  **  organ  of  weight" 
that  peculiar  mental  faculty  of 
weighing  the  relative  consequences 
of  things  immediately  placed  before 
them,  which  in  some  men  is  so 
saliently  developed,  in  other  men  so 
notably  deficient. 

In  fact,  I  know  of  no  other  form 
of  words  in  which  I  can  so  accu- 
rately define  the  quality  of  mind  of 
which  I  am  about  to  treat.  This 
organ  of  weight  is  distinct  from 
what  can  properly  be  called  pru- 
dence; for  prudence  necessitates  a 
degree  of  foresight  extending  for 
beyond  the  immediate  consequences 
of  things  immediately  present.  The 
prudent  man  declines  to  pursue 
such  and  such  courses  because  he 
foresees  that  they  will  lead  him 
astray,  or  that   he   shall   have   to 
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retrace  his  steps.  Bat  tliis  organ 
of  weight  is  often  fonnd  most  con- 
spicuous in  those  who  have  no  pre- 
tensions of  foresight;  they  weigh 
only  what  is  close  hefore  them. 
Hence  [  have  noticed  that  snch 
men  are  liable  to  abrupt  changes  of 
conduct^  and  in  pablic  life  are  more 
exposed  than  many  politicians  less 
eonircientioQS  to  the  charge  of  de- 
ceiving their  followers  and  betray- 
ing their  oanse.  They  advance,  as 
it  were,  mechaDioally  along  the 
track  of  ideas  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  regarding  as  im- 
practicable  theorists  those  who  ex- 
tend their  survey  of  the  road ;  and 
when  at  last  they  come  to  a  place 
where  the  consequences  foretold  by 
others,  and  disregarded  by  them- 
selves, as  too  remote  to  be  brought 
iuto  their  scales,  become  tangibly 
present,  and  the  question  is  not, 
"  What  shall  we  do  by-and-by  ?" 
but,  "  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?" 
then  they  cry,  "  ThU  is  serious  I  this 
has  become  a  practical  substance  I 
— we  must  weigh  it  well  I"  And 
weighing  it  welh,  they  often  decide, 
with  an  abruptness  which  takes  the 
world  by  surprise,  that  what  be- 
fore they  had  declared  was  too  light 
to  consider,  is  now  too  heavy  to 
bear.  In  short,  and  without  meta- 
phor, they  do  exactly  that,  as  the 
only  prudent  thing  to  do,  which 
they  had  assured  their  confiding 
friends  was  the  last  thing  that  pru- 
dent men  should  contemplate  doing. 

If,  then,  this  organ  of  weight 
cannot  be  correctly  described  by 
the  word  Prudence,  neither  is  it  to 
be  expressed  by  the  name  more 
commonly  assigned  to  it — viz., 
Judgment.  It  is  indeed  a  part  of 
judgment,  but  only  a  part  of  it: 
for  judgment,  in  the  full  sense  of 
that  rare  and  admirable  quality, 
consists  in  a  justness  of  vision 
which  comprehends  a  wide  sur- 
vey of  many  things  near  and  dis- 
tant, in  order  to  ascertain  the 
proportionate  size  of  each  thing 
within  its  scope,  be  it  near,  be  it 
distant.  Judgment  comprehends 
measurement  as  well  as  weight ; 
and  though  it  does  not  indeed  ab- 


solutely need  the  previsioif  esBen- 
tial  to  that  prudence  which  the  an- 
cients esteemed  the  associate  and 
counsellor  of  the  diviner  orden  of 
wisdom,  according  to  their  famoQS 
proverb,  that  '*No  deity  is  present 
where  Prudence  is  absent,  still 
judgment  has  a  logic  which  links 
circumstance  to  circumstance,  cause 
to  effect  —  examines  fully  the 
grounds  on  which  it  forois  its 
opinions,  and  observes  each*  new 
fact  which  varies  the  value  of  evi- 
dence it  had  hitherto  receiTe<]. 
Hence,  the  man  of  judgment  jwr 
excellence^  when  he  modifies  or 
changes  any  opinion  that  he  had 
deliberately  formed  and  openly 
professed,  does  so  not  with  startling 
suddenness,  but,  gradually  connect- 
ing link  by  link  the  reasons  which 
induce  him  to  reverse  his  former 
conclusions,  prepares  the  minds  of 
others  for  the  final  announcement 
of  the  change  which  has  been  at 
work  within  his  own ;  so  that  he 
does  not  appear  the  advocate  vho 
betrays  the  cause  of  the  client 
whose  suit  he  had  undertaken,  hot 
the  judge  impartially  summing  uf, 
according  to  the  facts  which  be 
does  not  warp,  and  the  laws  which 
he  cannot  depart  from.  I  thinks 
for  instance,  this  may  bt  said  of 
Mr.  Pitt^  who,  whether  he  relin- 
quished as  impracticable  what  he 
had  previously  ini^isted  on  as  jodi- 
cious,  or  whether  he  denounced 
what  he  had  before  reoomroeuded, 
still  80  prepared  the  public  mind 
for  such  changes  in  himself,  that 
no  man  could  accuse  him  of  treach- 
ery, and  only  very  inaccurate  ob- 
servers of  fickleness.  In  this  re- 
spect he  was  more  happily  consti-  # 
tuted  than  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
resembled  him  in  many  illostrious 
attributes,  whetlier  of  dignity,  per- 
sonal character,  or  devotion  to  wi!at 
ci^nscientiously  appeared  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  State.  In  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  the  organ  of  causality 
WHS  not  proportioned  to  the  organ 
of  weight.  Foresight  no  cam-id 
admirer  could  assign  to  the  man, 
in  whom  candour  nevertheless  finds 
so  much  to  admire;  nor  can  he  be 
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gaid  tcT  have*  possessed  that  order 
of  reason  which  so  adiasts  and  ao- 
oommodatee  its  whole  tenor  of 
action,  that  what  its  possessor  does 
to-daj  grows  like  a  logical  sequence 
out  of  what  he  did  yesterday.  Hence 
those  startling  changes  of  political 
conduct,  in  which,  having  onhesi- 
tetingly  led  his  followers  np  to  a 
certain  p<^nt,  he  seemetl,  in  desert- 
ing thetn,  to  abandon  his  former 
seJf.  'For  remote  contingencies  he 
hod  no  astrononierV  telescope ;  for 
Gonseqoences  immediately  before 
him  he  had  the  mechanician^d  eye 
—he  weighed  them  at  a  glance. 

In  men  of  this  character  there  is 
generally  a  very  strong  sense  of  re- 
Kponsibiiity ;  and  perhaps  no  public 
man  ever  possessed  that  ennobling 
sense  in  a  finer  degree  than  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  And  the  conscionsness 
of  bis  own  responsibility  became 
necessarily  strong  in  proportion  as 
it  was  suddenly  revealed  to  him. 
lo  opposition,  a  man  is  not  con- 
sidered by  the  public  responsible 
for  the  results  that  may  follow  the 
adoption  of  his  advice.  But  both 
by  tiie  spirit  of  the  constitution 
and  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the 
moment  the  same  man  is  trans- 
ferred from  opposition  to  office, 
responsibility  begins.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  his  influence  and  posi- 
tion in  office  are  eminent  and  com- 
manding, the  res[K>08ibility  in- 
creases in  multifold  ratio.  A  man 
who  had  grown  into  so  great  an 
authority  with  the  nation  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  responsible  to 
other  trustees  than  those  of  party : 
he  was  responsible  to  the  people, 
who  confided  in  him  even  more 
than  party  did ;  and  the  posterity 
to  which  his  renown  appealed  would 
estimate  him  accordingly  as  that  re- 
«?pon»ibility  was  discharged.  Thus, 
in  the  two  most  memorable  changes 
which  affected  his  political  career, 
the  suddenness  of  his  conversion 
may  be  traced  to  the  wholly  dif- 
ierent  aspect  which  the  questions 
at.  issne  assumed  to  his  eyes  when 
he  had  to  'weigh,  as  urgent  and 
practical,  the  difficulties  which  had 
before  presented  themselves  to  his 


mind  as  remote  and  speculative, 
and  when  the  gravity  of  the  re- 
sponsibility was  transferred  from 
others  to  hijnself. 

None  of  the  censures  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  not  unnaturally  pro- 
voked appear  to  me  to  have  been 
more  erroneous  than  that  which 
ascribed  his  political  inconsisten- 
cies to  moral  timidity.  Moral  cour- 
age he  must  have  possessed  beyond 
most  men,  in  twice  deliberately  re- 
solving to  excite  and  to  brave  that 
which,  to  one  so  sensitive,  reserved, 
and  proud,  must  have  been  the  most 
bitter  of  all  the  calamities  inflicted 
by  party  war — viz.,  the  reproach  of 
bis  own  army  for  suirendering  its 
standards  and  its  «taff  to  the  ene- 
my. What  has  passed  for  moral 
timidity  was,  in  fact^  an  acute  oon- 
scientiousness,  heightened,  it  may 
be,  by  that  strong  sense  of  his  own 
personal  individuality  which  was 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics. It  was  a  familiar  obser- 
vation in  Parliament,  that  no  pub- 
lic speaker  ever  so  frequently  in- 
tro<luced  into  his  ^pHches  the  word 
*'  I."  Egotirttical,  in  the  common — 
that  is,  in  the  harsh — sense  of  the 
word,  he  was  not.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  had  more  kindly  benevo- 
lence of  heart  than  many  men 
more  demonstrative.  But  from 
his  youth  upwards  he  had  been 
singled  for  eminence  above  his 
contemporaries ;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life  and  in  fame  he 
became  more  and  raone  an  indivi- 
dual power,  distinct  even  from  the 
principles  which  he  represented. 
Many  an  honest  temperate  politi- 
cian, caring  little  for  Whig  or  Tory, 
turned  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  accu- 
rate information  and  safe  opinion, 
as  some  nominal  elector  of  a  me- 
tropolitan district,  too  respectable 
or  too  apathetic  ever  to  exerci.'^e 
his  right  of  franchise,  turns  to  the 
*  Times'  newspaper  when  he  wncts 
to  ascertain  tlie  funds  in  which  a 
sagacious  specalator  should  inve^^t, 
or  the  creed  which  a  practical  poli- 
tician should  espouse.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  both  a  City  Article  and  a 
political   Leader.      Thus   he    could 
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not    fail    to    be   impressed  with  a  innovators,     entbosiasts    of*  every 

predominant    oonscioasness    of    bis  kind,   who,   looking   forwanl,  oiten 

own  Ego  ;  and  wberrver  he  looked  with  accurate  vision,  to  distant  ob- 

on   the  surface  of  the  public,  tbat  jects,   lose   sight    altogether  of  the 

Ego  was  reflected    as    in    a    room  obstacles  an  inch  before  their  eves, 

lined    with    glass.     The    sense    of  It  is  as  notably  absent  in  a  Gari- 

personal    responsibility    was    nator-  baldi  as  it  is  largely  developed  in  a 

ally  increased  with    the    conscions-  Cuvoar.    This  organ  is  more  gcne- 

ne»s  of  personal  individaality.    And  rally  wanting  or  inactive  in  women 

when    he    pondered    on    duty,    he  than  in  men.     We  see  mvpj  women 

asked    himself  not,    **  What    is    my  remarkable  for  discretion,  and  evtn 

duty    to    the    party   I    lead  ? "    but  for  [.revision,  who  nevertheless  wera 

^^  What  is  the  duty  that  I  owe  to  to  Kse  their  heads  when  they  have 

"myself — I,  Sir  Bobert  PeeH  "     Bat  to  ponder  on  what  must  be  imme- 

with  that  duty  to  himself  he  iden-  diatdy    done.      They    are   discreet, 

tified,  as  I  have    before    observed,  for  they   nvoid   difficulties  as  mach 

the  duty  that  Sir  liobert  Peel,  of  as  fate  will   permit;    they  are  ixx- 

all  men  living,  owed  to  his  conn-  seeing,  for  they  will  predicate  cor- 

iry'-^Ego  et  Fi^tria  mea.^^     And  rectly,   even  in  passion,   what  will 

hence,  whatever  might  be  his  errors  be  the  results  of  a  coarse  to  which 

as  a  politictil  adviser  and  chief,  His-  they    are   urged    or    allured.     Bat 

tory  will  doubtless  accord  him  one  wlien   Fate,  despite  their  discretioD, 

of  those  favoured  places  in  her  tem-  surprises    them    by  a  difficulty,  or 

pie  on  which  th9  light  falls  full  on  when  that  which  they  foresaw  at  a 

the    noblest   aspect    of  the    image,  distance  has  actually  come  to  pa.^, 

leaving    in    shadow  whatever    out-  their  intellect  seems  paralysed,  and 

lines    would    less    satisfy    admiring  they  fly  intuitively   for   counsel  to 

eyes.     .  the  practical  mind  of  a  man. 

Men  who  vwi^h  only  what  the  Although,  in  the  course  of  my 
occasion  submits  to  them,  always  own  experience  and  observation, 
more  impress  a  practical  assembly  I  have  seldom  found  the  &pec\ii 
than  men  who  enter  into  subtle  faculty  of  weighing  things  imme- 
calculations  of  prospective  contin-  diate  combined  with  the  more  ab- 
gencies.  Before  a  legi.<lative  as-  stract  faculty  of  foreseeing  and  cal- 
sernbly  the  question  is  ^^  Aye  or  culatlng  on  things  afar,  yet  it  by  no 
No" — whether  a  certain  some-  means  follows  that  the  two  lacul- 
thing  shall  be  done  that  night,  and  ties  are  so  antagonistic  as  not  to  be 
not  whether  a  certain  something  combined.  Only,  where  combined 
may  come  to  pass  that  night  ten  wo  recognise  a  very  grand  and  con- 
years  I  Those  debaters,  therefore,  summate  intellect ;  and  intellects 
who  weigh  the  reasons  that  imme-  very  grand  and  cousummate  are 
diately  press  for  decision  seem  the  rare  phenomena, 
only  practical  counsellor?,  the  only  The  combination  must  exist  to  a 
safe  guides  for  the  present,  even  felicitous  degree  in  great  general^; 
while  they  are  confesf<ing  that  they  in  the  founders  or  remodeliers  of 
nilKJudged  the  past,  and  proving  States  ;  in  those  who  master  the  ole- 
thut  they  ignore  the  future.  ments  of   revolution    and    establi^^h 

Those,   too,    in  whom  the  organ  dynasties.      In    more    familiar   lite, 

of  weight  is  large  generally  make  the  organ  of  weight  predominates  in 

good    administrators.      For   admin-  men  of  business  and  action  ;  the  or- 

istration,  in  its  ordinary  routine,  is  gan  of  causality  in  men  of  specala- 

but  carrying  on  tlie  customary  ope-  tion  and  letter?,    in  truth,  tlje  act  of 

rations  of  a   machinery  already  at  the  statesman  comes  long  after  tlic 

work.     The  organ  of  weight  is  in-  thought  of  the  writer,  who,  rccsua- 

dced  an  invaluable  faculty  in  what  mending    such    and  such    measures 

is  called  practical  life.      It  is  usually  as  theoretically  sound,  leaves  it  to 

deficient  in  fervent  reformers,  eager  the  statetman  to  weigh  the  practical 
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diffictilties  with  which  he,  and  not 
the  writer,  has  to  deal :  so  that,  as 
Burke  has  shown  with  his  usual 
8DbtIety  of  reasoning,  the  same  man 
will  odvocate  in  writing  what  he 
maj  not  deem  it  wise  to  exeoate  in 
action. 

This  organ  of  weight  appears  to 
me  more  generally  developed  in 
the  British  than  in  any  other  civil- 
ised people.  And  in  this,  I  think, 
there  is  perhaps  the  main  difference 
between  them  and  their  American 
kinsfolk.  As  a  general  rule,  Eng- 
lish men  of  business  look  with  ^reat 
intentue^  and  caution  to  things 
immediately  before  them ;  and  with 
great  indifference,  often  with  dis- 
trustful aversion,  to  thing-?  at  a 
distance.  Hence  their  dislike  to 
theory ;  hence  the  emphatic  re- 
spect they  bestow  on  what  they 
call  practical  sense;  hence  too,  on 
the  whole,  the  English  are  more 
disinclined  to  political  novelties 
than  any  other  population  endowed 
with  so  large  a  degree  of  political 
freedom,  so  that  even  when  accept- 
ing a  political  novelty,  they  still 
desire  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
political  habits  of  reasoning  to 
which  they  are  accustomed ;  and 
the  advocates  for  innovation  in 
whom  they  most  confide,  aWays 
endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  not 
the  innovation  which  it  appears  at 
first  sight,  but  is  either  a  return  to 
some  elementary  principle  in  the 
ancient  constitution,  or  the  na- 
tural and  healthful  development  of 
that  coustitntion  itself.  The  Eng- 
lish are  mostly  contented  with 
seeking  immediate  remedies  for 
immediate  evils,  and  thns,  from 
the  dislike  of  foreseeing  and  pre- 
paring for  changes  that  do  not 
forcibly  press,  when  tht*y  do  con- 
cur in  a  change  with  sufficient  force 
of  numbers  to  carry  it,  it  is  with 
the  same  promptitude  and  haste 
which  characterised  the  eminent 
man  to  whom  I  have  referred,  and 
who  was  in  this,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, the  archetype  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  middle 
Claris  of  mind.  Our  American  kins- 
folk,   on   the   other   band,    to   use 


their  own  phrase,  are  "  a  gd-ahcad  " 
population.  They  look  at  distant 
objects  with  a  more  sanguine  and 
eager  ken  than  we  of  the  Old 
World  are  disposed  to  do;  they 
do  not  weigh  the  pros  and  cons 
which  ought  first  to  be  placed  in 
the  balance.  And  henc^,  perhaps, 
of  all  populations  so  intelligent,  ot 
which  the  history  of  the  worlcf 
contains  a  record,  the  Americans 
of  the  Great  Republic  have  been  in 
theory  the  boldest  democrats,  and 
in  practice  the  most  inveterate 
anti-reformers.  Tliere  is  not  an 
absolute  monarchy  in  Europe  which 
has  not  been,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  a  more  practicrd  reformer 
than  the  North  American  Repub- 
lic ;  meaning  by  the  word  retonner, 
the  corrector  of  the  evils  that  grow 
out  of  a  system  of  government 
which  it  is  not  intended  to  revo- 
lutionise. How  many  intelligect 
North  Americans  foresaw,  long 
years  ago,  that  the  South  would 
take  its  opportunity  to  separate 
from  the  North ;  and  yet,  when 
the  South  did  separate,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  North 
American  statesman  who  could 
weigh  the  circumstances  he  had 
so  long  anticipated.  And  all  the 
while  die  empire  which  the  Ameri- 
cans already  possessetl  was  im- 
perilled from  visible  causes,  and 
none  more  visible  than  ttiese — 1st, 
That  its  extent  was  already  too 
vast  for  unity  of  interest;  and, 
2dly,  That  its  government  was  too 
weak  for  unity  of  purpose, — ^the 
American  citizens,  fondly  cobnis- 
ing  Futurity,  proclaimed,  in  every 
crisis  of  popular  excitement,  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  that  the  whole 
continent  of  America — the  whole 
fourth-quarter  of  the  globe — was  the 
destined  appanage  of  their  Republic 
One  and  Indivisible. 

Again,  bow  oinmon,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  been  the 
lament  of  intelligent  Aniericaus, 
that,  by  the  working  of  their  con- 
stitution, the  highest  order  of  citi- 
zens, whether  in  character,  pro- 
perty, birth,  or  intellect,  was  elim- 
inated   from    the    action   of   public 
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]ife.  In  how  many  pamphlets, 
lectures,  orations,  did  not  reflective 
Americans  moamfally  foresee  and 
solemnly  foretell  that,  whenever 
the  commonwealth  should  be  really 
suVijected  to  a  critical  danger,  need- 
ing all  its  highest  intellect  to  cope 
with  and  conquer,  the  incapable 
men  would  be  thrown  uppermost; 
^et  for  that  evil,  so  long  foreseen, 
not  one  practical  remedy,  even  by 
those  who  foresaw  it,  was  even  sug- 
gested. Year  after  year  American 
thinkers  have  sent  forth  oracular 
warnings  of  the  certain  results  of 
the  jobbing  and  corruption  which 
prevailed  in  all  official  departments, 
but  never  did  the  legislature  en- 
force a  remedy.  In  the  straggle 
between  North  and  South  which 
wages  while  I  write,  all  these  an- 
ticipated evils  are  glaring,  are  pro- 
minent, in  that  great  section  of 
the  people  which  maintmns  the 
principle  of  the  Union — ^incapable 
generals,  corrupt  departments,  job- 
bing everywhere — and  not  a  single 
practical  reform  is  suggested  by  a 
single  statesman  I  Compare  Russia 
and  Austria  with  North  America; 
to  the  two  former  States  the  ordeal 
of  war  made  at  once  manifest  their 
defects,  and  those  defects  they  have 
ever  since  been  labouring  to  reform. 
But  will  North  America  reform  her 
defects  when  her  war  is  overt  As 
yet  there  is  no  sign  of  it.  The  main 
defect .  may  be  sumtned  up  very 
briefly — ^it  is  the  prevalence  of 
numbers  over  intellect  and  charac- 
ter; and  until  that  balance  can  be 
made  more  even.  North  America 
will  lack  the  organ  of  weight  which 
is  the  essential  faculty  of  the  prac- 
tical reformer.  Monarchies,  whe- 
ther absolute  or  constitutional; 
republics,  whether  constitutional 
or  democratical,  engender  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  their  own  system, 
and  their  duration  can  only  consist 
in  calling  forth  the  noblest  conser- 
vative principle  of  each  several  sys- 
tem to  the  subjugation  of  the  prin- 
ciples At  work  to  destroy  it.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  noblest 
conservative  principle  in  any  State 
must  be  intellect  accompanied  with 


integrity.  It  is  said  by  a  great 
writer  of  the  last  century,  that 
^honour  is  the  principle  of  monar- 
chies, virtue  of  republics;"  and 
certainly  a  monarchy  in  which 
honour  is  effeminately  ignored,  i?, 
whatever  its  wealth,  as  rotten  us 
was  the  monarchy  of  Lydia ;  and  a 
republic  in  which  virtue  is  cynic- 
ally depressed,  is,  whatever  its 
freedom,  as  ripe  for  an  ignoble 
grave  as  was  the  democracy  of 
Oorcyra. 

For  myself,  I  own  frankly  I  have 
no  prejudice  against  republics.  In 
those  countries  in  which  there  can- 
not exist  what  is  commonly  called 
aristocracy,  but  what  I  prefer  to  call 
a  class  of  gentlemen,  who,  thongh 
they  may  have  no  hereditary  titles 
or  privileges,  still  constitute  au  order 
in  the  body  politic,  with  leisure  suf- 
ficient for  high  mental  cultivatioa,  ' 
with  property  sufficient  for  inde- 
pendence from  mercenary  calcula- 
tions and  sordid  callings,  with  a 
root  in  the  soil  sufficient  for  a  pas- 
sionate resolve  to  defend  its  birth- 
right of  liberty,  whether  from  fo- 
reigner, court,  or  mob,  there  must 
sooner  or  later  be  either  au  abso- 
lute rule,  with  all  its  military  splen- 
dours and  civil  centralism  of  iron 
will,  or  a  popular  republic,  with  all 
its  trading  energies,  and  its  wear 
and  tear  of  passionate  life.  Were 
I  the  native  of  a  land  that  pre- 
sented to  me  only  the  option  be- 
tween these  two,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  the  last.  I  would  rather  ]>are 
been  an  Athenian  even  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  than  a  Macedonian 
even  in  the  time  of  Philip.  And 
if  I  have  no  prejudice  against  Re- 
publics, certainly  I  can  have  nuoe 
against  the  Republic  of  America. 
Oonsidesing  that  men  now  living 
have  seen  its  birth,  who  of  the  Old 
World  can  wonder  at  the  pride  with 
which  its  citizens  reg^o^  it?  What 
other  State  in  history  ever  rasp, 
within  a  period  measured  by  the 
life  of  a  single  man,  into  so  great 
a  power  amongst  the  nations?  On 
equal  terms  it  has  met  the  mighti- 
est monarchies ;  no  slow  growth  of 
progressive  ages,   it  came  into  the 
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world  like  America  herself,  a  dis- 
coyery  whioh  altered  our  knowledge 
of  the  globe,  aad  dated  the  birth  of 
a  Dew  destiny  in  the  chronicle  of 
the  human  race.  Blind  indeed  the 
statesman  who  imagines  its  fntare 
darkened  by  the  calamities  it  now 
andergoes.  Divide  the  vast  area  of 
the  land  as  fate  may  decide,  be 
there  in  republican  America  as  many 
independent  sovereign  States  as  in 
monarchical  Europe,  still  the  fnture 
of  America,  from  tiie  date  of  that 
disruption,  most  be  as  potent  on 
the  world  as  has  been  the  past  of 
Europe,  whether  disruptured  by  the 
full  of  Rome  or  by  the  death  of 
Charlemagne.  Enough  of  pride  for 
me,  a^  an  Englishman,  to  know  that 
whatever  State  in  that  large  sec* 
tion  of  the  globe  may  best  repre- 
sent the  dignity  and  progress  of 
human  thou;;ht,  shall  have  had  its 
fathers  in  Englishmen,  and  shall 
utter  its  edicts  in  the  English 
tongue.  II  a  prejudice  against 
Americans  as  Americans!— enough 
answer  to  that  charge  for  me  and 
my  ooantrymen,  that  fathers  have 
no  natural  pr^udice  against  their 
children!  It  is  only  where  Ameri- 
cans have  represented  some  man- 
ciple or  passion  utterly  antagonistic 
to  the  ties  of  relationship,  or  where 
the  faults  which  in  them  might  lie 
pardonable,  and  in  us  would  be 
without  excuse,  have  been  recom- 
mended to  our  adoption,  and,  if 
adopted,  would  have  insured  our 
ruin,  that  we  have  formed  not  a  pre- 
judgment to  their  disfavour,  but  an 
after  judgment  to  our  own  vindica- 
tion, liut  putting  all  relationship 
between  ourselves  and  our  kinsfolk 
out  of  the  question,  and  making 
ourselves  dispassionate  observers  of 
all  that  is  going  on  in  America,  as 
it  bos  gone  on  before  in  Europe 
— viz.,  the  political  separation  of 
States  geographically  divided — I 
consider  it  a  puerile  peddling  with 
all  the  issues  at  stake  in  one  of  the 
mightiest  revolutions  this  earth  has 
known,  to  consider  that  the  process 
of  disintegration  can  terminate  with 
the  separate  emjiire  of  two  divi- 
sions.   As  each  State  grows  popu- 


lar enough,  and  strong  enough,  and 
rich  enough,  to  have  interests  dis- 
tinct from  other  States  with  which 
for  a  time  it  is  amalgamated,  such 
State  will  split  itself  asunder,  and 
America  will  have  at  least  as  many 
sovereignties  as  Europe.  That  is 
but  a  question  of  time,  and  time 
in  America  moves  faster  than  it 
moved  in  Europe  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Tiie  practical  question  as  con- 
cerns the  future  of  America  is  this. 
Which  of  these  several  States, — 
partly  by  the  accident  of  geographi- 
cal situation,  and  principally  by  the 
operation,  wliether  of  the  forms  of 
government  or  the  influences  result- 
ing from  tlie  spirit  and  modes  of 
thought  which  compose  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  ctjmmunitieS, — will 
obtain  the  largest  share  of  dignity 
and  power!  So  far  as  geography 
is  concerned,  the  question  is  easily 
answered.  That  which  is  most  cen- 
tral as  regards  influence  over  its 
neiglibours,  or  that  which  has  the 
widest  seaboard  as  regards  com- 
merce with  the  foreigner — that 
which  geographically  most  resem- 
bles France,  or  that  which  geo- 
graphically most  resembles  Eng- 
land. So  far  as  the  spirit  of  in- 
stitutions is  concerned,  that  which 
gives  the  fairest  play  to  the  union 
of  educated  intellect  with  whatever 
moral  principle — call  it  honour,  pa- 
triotism, public  virtue — may  con- 
centrate the  educated  intellect  upon 
the  disdain  of  private  interest  in 
comparison  with  the  public  weal; 
and  create  a  Public  Opinion,  which, 
in  the  more  favourable  sense  of  the 
word  aristocracy,  may  aristocratise 
the  action  of  democracy,  and  de- 
mand in  those  who  dominate  its 
aflTiirs  the  highest  types  of  the  na- 
tional probity  and  culture. 

I  return  from  a  digression  which 
the  interest  that  the  destinies  of 
republican  America  inspire  in  all 
political  inquirers  may  suffice  to 
excuse ;  serving,  as  it  does,  to  illus- 
trate the  propositions  out  of  which 
it  has  grown. 

As  it  is  always  well  to  secure  a 
confidential  adviser  in  one  whose 
intellectual  bias,  differing  from  our 
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own,  tends  to  supply  onr  defectfl, 
so,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  he  who 
feels  that  his  tendency  of  thought 
is  over-much  towards  the  specula- 
tive— who,  wrapt  in  prognostics  of 
the  future,  does  not  heed  the  signs 
of  the  Moment  slipping  under  his 
feet — will  find  his  safety  in  habitual- 
ly consulting  one  whose  tendency  is 
towards  the  prnctical,  and  who  de- 
termines his  plans  by  the  weather 
of  the  day,  rather  than  by  meteor- 
ological calculations  of  the  influ- 
ences that  will  affect  the  barometer 
ten  years  hence; — so,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who,  clear-sighted  for 
things  close  before  his  eye,  has  a 
shortness  of  vision  for  things  afar, 
should  join  to  himself  an  adviser 
who,  commanding  a  wider  scope,, 
not  only  expands,  but  rectifies  hia 
calculations, — ^not  only  elevates,  but 
assures  his  aims. 

The  very  highest  order  of  com- 
mon sense  necessitates  genius;  the 
very  highest  order  of  genius  neces- 
sitates common  sense;  but  between 
the  very  highest  order  of  either 
there  interpose  numerous  degree^ 
of  genius  and  of  common  sense. 

How  oftfU  have  I  seen  a  man  of 
genius  over-enthusiastic  or  over- 
refining,  of  whom  I  have  said, 
"What  a  masterpiece  of  intellect 
that  creature  would  be  if  he  were 
but  coupled  to  a  sober,  practical 
businesf-like  adviser,  whose  pace 
his  Agility  indeed  mi^ht  quicken, 
but  whoso  weight  would  hold  him 
back  from  wasting  his  breath  in 
capers,  nnd  bruising  his  thews  in 
stumbles  P' 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
often  have  I  seen  a  man  singularly 
practical,  whose  common  Fense  in 
all  urgent  matters,  forced  suddenly 
upon  him,  won  ascendancy,  for  the 


moment,  oyer  more  briUiant  com- 
petitors, and  who  yet,  from  the 
want,  whether  of  that  warmth  or 
that  foresight,  that  ennobling  aspir- 
ation towards  lofty  truths,  or  that 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  hearts 
and  hopes  of  mankind,  which  give 
to  genius  its  force  and  its  charm, 
disappoints  and  deceives  us  in  the 
long-run,  incompleting  his  uses, 
stinting  his  wisdom,  stopping  shorl 
of  that  standard  of  greatness  to 
which  he  might  otherwise  have 
grown:  And  again  I  have  s^d  to 
myself,  "This  man  could  have  been 
the  first  of  his  age  if  he  could  have 
been  as  discerning  for  the  age  as 
he  is  acute  for  the  moment;  if  bis 
strong  common  sense  had  associated 
itself  with  some  vivid  comrade  of 
genius,  who  would  have  brightened 
the  eye  and  quickened  the  pulse  of 
bis  reason." 

For,  after  all,  the  mind  of  a 
master  of  action  is  consummate  in 
proportion  as  it  comprehends  the 
two  requisites  in  the  mind  of  a 
master  of  science— viz.,  the  cau- 
tious circumspection  which  attaches 
it  to  the  practical,  and  the  active 
imagination  which,  out  of  the  prac- 
tical, ascends  to  the  theoretical.  A 
theory  is  an  illusion,  unless  it  be 
founded  on  the  practical.  The  prac- 
tical is  fruitless  unless  it  culminate 
in  theory.  Weight  and  cao&alitj  are 
organs  that  should  be  in  harmo- 
nious development  with  each  other, 
whether  in  action  or  in  contempla- 
tion: Facts  immediately  before  us, 
b^ing  duly  weighed,  and  traced  to 
their  causes  in  the  past  through 
calculations  which  suffice  to  justify 
those  rational  speculations  on  the 
future  that  constitute  the  theories 
of  the  philosopher  and  form  the 
policy  of  the  statesman. 


MO.    XVI.— THE  STMPATHEnO    TEHPEaAMENT. 


It  does  not  follow,  because  a 
man  relieves  a  misfortune,  that  he 
sympathises  with  the  sufferer.  The 
stoics,  indeed,  while  they  enjoined 
beneficence,  forbade  sympathy :  ac- 
cording  to  them,  in  putting    your 


hand  into  your  pockets  you  must 
take  care  not  to  disturb  the  folds  of 
your  heart.  Rochefoucauld — who 
certainly  was  not  a  stt»ic,  and  may 
rather  be  considered  the  most  bril- 
liant of    the  modern    followers  of 
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Epicarns — appears  in  this  respect  to 
be  in  agreement  with  Zeno.  In  the 
portrait  of  himself  "which  he  has 
sketched  with  the  dear  broad 
strokes  of  a  master^s  hand,  ho  says 
that  ^^he  is  little  sensible  to  pity; 
that  there  is  nothing  he  would  not 
do  for  a  sufferer,  even  to  the  show  of 
compassion,  for  the  wretched^  are 
such  fool:?,  that  the  very  show  of 
compassion  does  them  all  the  good  iu 
the  world.  But,"  adtls  this  polite 
philosopher,  **'  I  hold  that  one  shonld 
be  contented  to  show^  and  gnard 
one's  self  carefully  from  feelin^^ 
pity:  it  is  a  passion  good  fur  no- 
thing in  a  well-constituted  mind 
iau  dedans  d^une  dme  l>ien/ai(e)y 
which  only  serves  to  weaken  the 
heart,  and  which  one  ought  to  leave 
to  the  common  people,  who,  doing 
nothing  by  reason,  have  need  of 
passion  to  induce  them  to  do  any- 
thing." 

Certainly  most  of  us  have  known 
in  life  persons  who  are  ever  ready  to 
perform  a  charitable. action,  but  from 
whose  lips  there'  never  falls  the  balm 
of  a  sympathising  word.  They  do 
not  even,  like  Rochefoucauld,  simu- 
late the  pity  which  they  do  not  feel. 
Are  you  ill,  and  cannot  afford  a 
doctor?  they  will  pay  for  him; 
are  you  pining  for  the  anodyne  of  a 
tend<;r  look?  you  shrink  back 
more  sick  at  heart  than  be- 
fore from  the  chill  of  their  hard 
brows. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  per- 
sons wha«€  nervous  system  is  tremu- 
lously alive  to  the  aspect  of  pain; 
tliey  will  give  you  sigh  for  sigh, 
anvl  gnmn  for  groan ;  they  sympa- 
thise with  you  sincerely  for  the  mo- 
ment: as  soon  as  you  are  out  of 
sight,  they  forget  that  yon  exjst. 
Put  yourself  in  their  way,  and  rely 
n{M>n  their  sympathy;  when  out  of 
their  way,  never  count  upon  their 
aid.  Benevolence  is  not  always  bene- 
ficence. To  wish  you  may  be  bene- 
fited is  one  thing;  to  benefit  you  is 
another.  A  man  who  is  beneficent 
without  sympathy,  though  he  may 
not  be  a  pleasant. acquaintance,  must 
be  a  good  man.    But  a  man  who  is 


sympathising  without  beneficence 
may  be  a  very  bad  man.  For  there 
is  a  readiness  of  sympathy  which 
comes  from  the  imprei«sionability  of 
the  physical  system — a  vibration  of 
the  nerves  reacting  on  no  chord  of 
duty,  and  awakening  no  response 
in  a  generous  impulse  of  the  heart. 
And  a  roan  may  not  be  the  less 
profoundly  wicked  because  he  pos- 
sesses an  excitable  nervous  tempera- 
ment. 

Alexander  Pheraeus,  the  most  ruth- 
less of  tyrants,  *so  entered  into  the 
sorrows  enacted  on  the  stage,  that  a 
tragedy  moved  him  to  tears.  It  is  to 
him  that  Pope  alludes  in  his  Prologue 
to  Addison's  '  Cato' — 


*  Tyrants  no  moro  their  savage  natnro  kept, 
And   foes  to  vlrtae  wondered  why  tney 
wept" 


Unfortunately,  Alexander  Pheraens, 
in  spite  of  his  weeping,  kept  his  ^^  na- 
ture," which  was  probably  not  con- 
stitutionally "savage."  A  man  of  a 
temperament  readily  impressionable, 
if  accompanied,  as  it  generally  is, 
with  a  lively  fancy,  brings  home  to 
himself  the  sorrows  or  the  dangers 
which  are  represented  to  his  senses, 
and  for  the  moment  realised  by  his 
fancy.  And  thus  it  may  be  from 
fear  for  himself  that  a  tyrant  may 
weep  at  the  representation  of  suffer- 
ings which,  on  the  stage,  depicts  the 
power  of  Fate  over  even  the  crowned 
bead  and  the^  Eoeptred  hand.  *  Now 
the  same  nervous  temperament  which 
IS  effeminately  susceptible  to  this  ego- 
tistical kind  of  sympathy,  may  be 
very  subject  to  fear ;  and  feat  is  akin 
to  cruelty.  For  fear  is  in  the  convic- 
,tion  of  some  weakness  in  him  who 
feels  it,  compared  with  the  power 
from  which  he  apprehends  an  injury ; 
and  no  saying  is  more  true  than  that 
aphorism  of  Seneca, — "  Omnis  enim 
ex  infirmitate  feritas  esV"* — "  All 
crneliy  springs  from  weakness."  I 
think  we  have  a  striking  exam[ile  of 
these  propositions  in  Nero,  when  his 
character  is  metaphysically  analysed. 
Bis  was  the  excitable,  impulsive, 
nervous    organisation  —  tremulously 
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alive  to  the  effects  of  mnsio,  poetry, 
the  drama,  spectacle  —  emotionally 
plastic  to  whatsoever  influence  ap- 
pealed for  the  inoMient  to  his  senBcs. 
Thus,  in  early  youth,  a  cultivator 
of  the  softest  arts,  and  no  cause  of 
Ruspicion  and  terror  yet  maddening 
his  restless  imagination,  he  was 
doubtless  sincere  when,  the  sentence 
on  a  criminal  being  brought  to  him 
to  sign,  he  exclaimed,  piteouslv, 
"  Vdlem  neseire  literas  /"— "  Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  had  not  learned  to 
writer*  But  the  saine  susceptibility 
to  immediate  influences  which,  when 
fresh  from  the  contemplation  of  se- 
rene and  harmless  images,  made  him 
impulsively  merciful,  subjugated  him 
first  to  sensual  pleasures,  rendered 
monstrous  in  .  proportion  as  his 
imagination,  in  brooding  over  them, 
became  itself  diseased :  and,  when 
the  whole  character  was  unmanned 
by  the '  predominance  of  the  sensnal 
and  brutelike  over  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elements  in  man,  all  that 
was  noblest  in  manhood,  in  excit- 
ing the  internal  consciousness  of 
his  own  infirmity  or  weakness,  ex- 
cited his  fear;  for*  in  silently  re- 
buking, they  seemed  silently  to 
threaten  him — and  thus  the  volup- 
tuous trifler  was  scared  into  the 
relentless  butcher.  Yet,  impression- 
able to  immediate  circumstance  at 
the  last  as  at  the  first,  all  the 
compassionate  softness  he  had  once 
known  for  the  sentenced  criminal, 
whose*  doom  he  had  shrunk  from 
signing,  returns  to  settle  on  himself 
When  the  doom  which  had  shocked 
his  nerves  to  contemplate  for 
another  stands  before  him  as  his 
own,  he  weeps  over  his  own  fate,, 
bis  hand  trembles  to  inflict  it. 
Just  as  in  his  youth  sympathy  (being 
nothing  more  than  the  vividness 
with  which  he  could  bring  home  to 


his  fancy  the  pain  to  be  inflicted  on 
another)  made  him  forget  the  crime 
that  was  to  be  punished  in  pity 
for  the  criminal  that  was  to  le 
slain,  so  now  he  wholly  lost  sight 
of  his  own  crimes  in  the  anguish 
of  coDtemplatiug  his  own  death. 
And  when,  in  forgetfulness  of  empire 
abused  and  remembrance  of  art 
cultivated,  he  exclaimed,  "What 
an  artist  in  me  is  about  to  perish  !"♦ 
he  explained  the  enigma  of  his 
own  n<{ture.  Besides  the  tastes 
which  his  hostile  historians  accord 
to  h\m  in  painting  and  sculpture,  aod 
a  talent  for  poetry,  which  Snetoaius 
is  at  some  pains  to  vindicate  from 
the  charge  of  plagiarism,  eight.'en 
hundred  laurel  crowns  had  Athens 
bestowed  on  him  as  a  musician  I  If 
his  career  had  l)een  a  musician's 
and  not  an  emperor's,  he  might  in- 
deed have  been  a  voluptuary :  a  mo- 
sician  not  unfrequently  is;— bat  a 
soft- tempered,  vain,  praise-seeking 
infant  of  art,  studying  harmony, 
and  nervously  .  shocked  by  (dis- 
cord ;  —  as  musicians  generally 
are. 

The  great  French  Revolution  a- 
bounds  with  examples  more  fainiliar 
of  the  strange  mixture  of  sentimental 
tenderness  with  remorseless  cruelty, 
which  may  be  found  allied  in  tint 
impressionable  nervous  temperament 
as  susceptible  to  the  rapport  of  the 
present  time  as  a  hystericud  soninam- 
bule  is  to  the  will  of  an  electro-biolo- 
gist. 

Many  years  ago  I  met  with 
a  Frenchman  who  had  been  an  active, 
if  subonlinate,  ministrant  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  In  Petitofs  Col- 
lection of  Papers  illustrative  of  that 
period,  we  find  him  warmly  com- 
mended to  Robespierre  as  a  yoong 
patriot,  ready  to  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  his  country  as  many  heca- 


♦  *' Qualis  artife^  pereo  r  Artifex  means  something  more  than  musician,  hy 
which  word  it  is  rendered  in  our  current  translations,  and  even  aomething  more 
than  artist,  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  text  Artifex  means  an  artificer,  a 
contriver;  and  I  suspect  that,  in  using  the  word,  Nero  was  tbinkini^  of  the 
hydraulic  musical  contrivance  which  had  occupied  his  mind  amidst  all  the  teri-ors 
of  the  conspiracy  which  destroyed  him — a  contrivance  that  really  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  ingenious  application  of  science  to  art,  which  we  might  not  have 
lost  if  Nero  had  been  only  an  artificer,  and  not  an  emperor. 
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tombs  of  fellovv-ooantrjmen  as  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  might  require. 
When  I  saw  tliis  ex-offioial  of  the  tri- 
bnnal  of  blood,  which  'was  \fi  a  Lon- 
don drawing-room,  where  his  antece- 
dents were  not  generally  known,  he 
was  a  very  polite,  grey- haired  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school  of  manners, 
addicted,  like  Cardinal  Hichelieo  and 
Warren  Hastings^  to  the  composition 
of  harmless  verses.  I  have  seldom 
met  with  any  one  who  more  instan- 
taneously charmed  a  social  circle  by 
bis  rapid  and  instinctive  sympathy 
with  the  humours  of  afl  around  him 
—gay  with  the  gay,  serious  with  the 
serious,  easy  with  the  younp",  caress- 
ingly respectful  to  the  old.  Fs\s- 
ciuated  by  the  oharm  of  his  address, 
a  fine  lady  whispered  to  me,  "  This, 
indeed,  is  that  exquisite  French 
manner  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
nmcb,  and  seen  so  little.  Nothing 
nowadays  like  the  polish  of  the  old 
TtgimeJ*^ 

Marvelling  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  actions  for  which  this 
amiable  gentleman  had  been  com- 
mended to  Robespierre  and  the 
manners  by  which  he  might  have 
seduced  the  Furies,  I  could  not  re- 
frain, in  the  frankness  of  my  tem- 
per at  that  earlier  period  of  my  life, 
from  insinuating  the  question  how 
a  man  of  so  delicate  a  refinement, 
and  so  happy  a  turn  for  innocent 
poems  in  the  style  of  "  Gentil  Ber- 
nard," could  ever  have  been  led  away 
into  a  participation  of  what  I  mildly 
termed  "  the  excesses  of  the  Revo- 
lution." 

''  Ah,"  quoth  this  velvet-pawed 
tiger,  **  qtie  touleztons  t  —  I  always 
obey  my  heart!  I  sympathise  with 
whatever  goes  on  before  me.  Am 
I  to-day  with  people  who  cry,  *  A 
ban  le$  aristoerates  /'  ^a  me  monte  le 
tite  I  pa  m'eehouffe  le  »ang !  I  cry 
out  with  them,  '  A  has  les  aristo- 
erates P  Am  I  to-morrow  with 
people  who  cry  ^  A  has  la  guillo- 
tine P—eh  hien !  my  eyes  moisten  ; 
I  embrace  my  enemies — I  sob 'out, 
\A  has  la  guillotine  P  Sympathy 
is  the  law  of  my  nature.  Ah,  if 
you  had  known  Monsieur  Robes- 
pierre I" 


"HemP  said  I;  "that  is  an 
honour  I  shonld  not  have  coveted  if  I 
had  lived  in  his  day.  But  1  have 
hitherto  snpposed  that  Monsieur  Ro- 
bespierre was  somewhat  nnsocial,  re- 
served, frigid  ;  was  he,  nevertheless, 
a  man  whose  sins  against  his  kind  are 
to  be  imputed  to  the  liveliness  of  his 
sympathies?* 

"  Sir,  pardon  me  if  I  say  that 
you  would  not  have  asked  that 
question  if  you  had  studied  the 
causes  of  hi:i  ascendancy,  or  read 
with  due  attention  his  speeches. 
How  can  you  suppose  that  a  man 
not  eloquent,  as  compared  with  his 
contemporaries,  could  have  master- 
ed his  audience,  except  by  sympa- 
thising with  them?  When  they 
were  for  Wood,  he  sympathised 
with  them  ;  when  they  began  to  de- 
sire the  reign  of  blood  to  cease,  he 
sympathised  also.  In  his  desk  were 
found  David's  plans  for  academies 
for  infancy  and  asylums  for  age. 
He  was  just  about  to  inaugurate 
the  Reign  of  Love,  when  the  con- 
spiracy against  him  swept  him 
down  the  closing  abyss  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  He  was  only  a  day  too 
late  in  expressing  his  (sympathy 
with  the  change  in  the  publig  mind. 
Can  you  suppose  that  he  who, 
though  ambitious,  threw  up  his 
profession  rather  than  subscribe  to 
the  punishment  of  death — he  whose 
favourite  author  was  Jean  Jacques, 
*  le  plus  aimant  des  hommes  ^ — that 
he  had  any  inherent  propensity  to 
cruelty  ?  No  I  Cruelty  had  become 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  with  which 
the  impressionability  of  his  nervous 
temperament  compelled  him  to  sym- 
pathise. And  if  he  were  a  sterner 
exterminator  than  others,  it  was  not 
because  he  was  more  cruel  than 
they,  but  more  exposed  to  danger. 
And  as  he  identified  himself  with 
his  country,  so  self-preservation 
was  in  his  mind  the  rigorous  duty 
of  a  patriot.  Wherever  you  had 
placed  him,  Monsieur  Robes[)ierre 
would  always  have  been  the  man  of 
his  day.  If  he  had  been  an  Eng- 
lishman, sir,  he  would  have  been  at 
the  head  of  all  the  philanthropioal 
societies — come   in  for  a  large  con- 
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stitnency  on  pliilanthropical  princi- 
ples— Skud  beeu  the  most  respectable 
as  he  was  always  the  most  incorrupti- 
ble, of  public  men.  *  Ce  pauvre  M. 
Bobespierre  !  comme  il  eat  meconnu  /' 
If  he  lia<l  bat  lived  a"  month  or  two 
longer,  he  would  have  revived  the 
age  of  gold  I" 

Certainly,  daring  that  excitable 
epoch,  tenderness  of  sentiment  and 
atrocity  of  conduct  were  not  com- 
bined in  ''^ce  pauvre  M.  Robespierre" 
alone.  The  favourite  amusement 
of  one  of  the  deadliest  of  his  fel- 
low murderers  was  the  rearing  of 
doves.  He  said  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  innocence  made  the 
charm  of  his  existence,  in  consoling 
him  for  the  wickedness  of  men. 
Couthon,  at  tlie  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  m.ildest  creature  to  be  found 
out  of  a  pastoral.  He  had  a  figure 
d'angey  heavenly  with  compassion- 
ate tenderness.  Even  when  he  had 
attained  to  the  height  of  his  homi- 
cidal celebrity,  he  •  was  carried  to 
the  National  Assembly  or  iho  Ja- 
cobite Club  (I  say  carried,  for, 
though  young,  he  had  lost  tho  use 
of  his  limbs)  fondling  little  lapdogs, 
.  which  ,he  nestled  in  his  bosom.  An 
anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  his  eon- 
frereSy  who  was  as  fatal  to  men  and 
as  loving  to  dogs  as  himself,  that 
when  a  distracted  wife,  who  had 
pleaded  to  liim  in  vain  for  her  hus- 
band's life,  in  retiring  from  his  pre- 
sence, chanced  to  tread  on  his  favour- 
ite spaniel's  tail,  he  exclaimed,  '•  Good 
heaveuR,  madaine  I  have  you  then  no 
humanity?" 

In  these  instances  of  tenderness 
for  brutes  we  see  the  operation  of 
that  sympathy  which,  being  divert- 
ed from  men,  still  must  have  a  vent^ 
and  lavishes  itself  on  the  inferior 
races,  to  whom  its  sentimental  pos- 
sessor shows  all  kindness,  because 
from  them  he  apprehends  no  mis- 
chief. We  need  not,  however,  re- 
sort to  the  annals  of  the  French 
Revolution  for  examples  of  this 
warped  direction  of  pity  or  affec- 
tion. Every  day  we  see  venerable 
spinsters  who  delight  in  the  moral 
murder  of  scandal,  and  guillotine  a 


reputation  between  every  cnp  of 
tea,  yet  full  of  benignant  charities 
to  parrots,  or  dogs,  or  cats,  or  mon- 
keys. Jhcse  venerable  spinsters 
were,  no  doubt,  once  fond-hearted 
little  girls,  and,  while  in  their  teens, 
were  as  much  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  assassinating  tho  character  of 
pretty  women,  ami  poisoninfl^  the 
honour  of  unsuspecting  hearths,  as 
they  are  now  at  the  barbarity  of 
pinching  Fidele^s  delicate  paw,  or 
singeing  Tabitha's  inoffensive  wbis- 
kers. 

There  is,  then,  a  kind  of  morbid 
sensibility  which  is  not  affectation 
nor  hypocrisy,  as  it  is  often  esteem- 
ed, but  is  as  perfectly  genuine  as 
any  other  symptom  of  irritable 
nerves,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from 
healthful  goodness  of  heart ;  and 
this  kind  of  sensibility  is  often 
united  with  a  temperament  that  is 
impressionable,  through  the  nerves, 
to  the  influences  immediately  and 
sensuously  brought  to  bear  on  it, 
and  is  so  far  symt)athetic ;  but  from 
that  very  impressionability  is  easily 
subjected  U)  morbid  or  even  crimi- 
nal misdirections ;  for,  as  Adam 
Smith  has  very  well  argued  in  his 
*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments'— 
"  Sympathy,  although  its  meaning 
was,  perhaps,  originally  the  same 
as  pity  or  compassion,  is  a  word 
that  may  now  without  much  im- 
propriety be  made  use  of  to  denote 
our  fellow-feeling  with  any  passion 
whatever"  And  the  reader  will 
have  observed  that  it  is  in  that 
sense  tliat  I  employ  the  word.  A 
person  thus  nervously  impression- 
able may,  from  the  very  intensity 
of  his  regard  for  himself,  ea^^ilj 
ti'ansport  his  fancy  to  the  situation 
of  others,  so  long  as  he  can  picture 
himself  in  those  situations,  or  so 
long  as  they  appear  to  affect  his 
comfort  or  safety.  And  what  with 
the  impressionability,  what  with 
the  fancy,  what  with  the  self-regard, 
he  will  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
fear,'  and  fear  will  render  him  pecu- 
liarly prone  to  cruelty.  Yet,  with 
all  that  evinces  hardness  of  heart, 
he  may  retain  to  the  last  a  certain 
softness  and  sensibility  of  nerye*— 
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weep  like  the  tyrant  of  Pheraea  at 
the  sorrow  in  a  play,  fondle  lapdogs 
like  Coulhon — in  short,  while  the 
mascnline  attribotes  of  humanity 
seem  obliterated,  we  shall  find  him 
human  through  a  morbidity  of  senti- 
ment which  belongs  to  the  humanity 
of  women. 

Still,  thongh  this  impressionable 
organisation  is  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily an  index  of  goodness,  it  is 
much  more  frequent  in  the  good 
than  in  the  bad.  I  have  hitherto 
glanced  only  at  its  diseased  condi- 
tions. In  its  healthful  development 
and  action  it  imparts  to  virtue  that 
exquisite  tenderness  which  distin-/ 
guishes  the  archetype  of  beautified 
humanity  from  that  artificial  me- 
chanism by  which  the  stoic  sought  to 
fashion  forth  a  compassionless,  emo- 
tionless, ethical  machine. 

When  the  beneficent  man  seems 
to  feel  not  only  for  but  with  the 
fellow-creature  he  benefit?,  enters 
into  his  heart,  steals  away  the  [)ride 
that  might  otherwise  reject  a  cha- 
rity, whispers  hope  to  the  grief  that 
mi^ht  otherwise  despair  of  comfort, 
makes  himself  one  with  his  brother 
man,  through  sympathy,  before 
soaring  alofc  from  him  as  the  dis- 
penser of  favours  tljrongh  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  duty  which  the  prosper- 
ous owe  to  the  afflicted — then  Vir- 
tue indeed  seems  clad  in  the  alluring 
bt^auty  which  Plato  says  she  would 
take  in  the  eyes  of  man,  could  her 
image  be  rendered  visible. 

Beneficence  in  itself  is  godlike; 
bnt  beneficence  alone  is  but  a  god- 
like statue — an  eflSgies  embodying 
a  divine  idea,  but  an  effigies  in 
marble.  Add  to  beneficence  syifi- 
pathy,  and  the  statue  takes  bloom 
and  life.  Nor  in  beneficence  alone 
has  sympathy  its  hgavenly  charm. 
In  the  equal  commerce  of  life  the 
benefactor  is  needed  seldom,  the 
sympathiser  is  longed  for  always. 
Bo  our  joy  but  in  a  momentiiry 
sunbeam,  be  our  sadness  but  the 
gloom  of  a  passing  cloud,  how  that 
sunbeam  lights  up  the  whole  land- 
scape when  rt fleeted  in  the  sympa- 
thiser's smile,  and  how  the  cloud, 
when  its  shadow  falls  on  the  sym- 


pathiser's brow,  "turns  forth  its 
silver  lining  on  the  night  I"  Ilap* 
py,  thrice  happy  he  who  has  secured 
to  bis  life  one  who  feels  as  if  living 
in  it!  And  perhaps  this  is  iiot  an 
uncommon  lot,  except  to  uncom- 
mon natures.  Did  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  find  hearts  that  under- 
stood the  mysterious  depths  of  their  , 
own  well  enough  to  sympathise? 
If  80,  it  does  not  appear  in  their 
scant,  yet  (for  such  knowledge  per- 
haps) their  sufficing  biographies. 
But,  Shakespeares  and  Miltons  are 
as  medaL^,  by  which  i^ature  cele- 
brates her  most  signal  triumphs, 
and  of  which  bhe  coins  no  dupli- 
cates. Doubtless  there  are  millions 
of  excellent  Browns  and  Smiths 
who  may  find  second  selves  in  other 
Browns  and  other  Smiths.  Goethe, 
speaking  of  himself,  says,  with  that 
manly  yet  somewhat  mournful  self- 
dependence  which  lorms  one  of  his 
most  impressive  characteristics,  '*  To 
desire  that  others  should  sympa- 
thise with  us  is  a  great  folly.  I 
never  desired  any  such  tiling.  I 
always  considered  man,  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  a  being  to  b9  in- 
quired into  and  observed  in  all  his 
peculiarities,  but  I  certuinly  did 
not  expect  any  sympathy."  Fully 
or  not  the  desire  ot  sympathy  may 
be,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  desire 
strongest  and  most  common  in 
youthful  poets.  Their  ideal  of  love 
is  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  shaped 
and  coloured  by  their  craving  for 
that  sympathy  which  they  imagine 
the  beloved  one  aloiie  can  give.  Yet 
certainly  Goethe,  speaking  as 
Goethe,  is  right.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  exptct  sympathy  for  himself  as 
poet,  as  author,  or  artist;  for,  in 
that  capacity,  his  life  is  in  a  world 
of  his  own,  with  which  no  other  is 
familiar — into  which  no  other  can 
find  a  home.  In  that  world  there 
goes  on  a  perpetual  movement — a 
rapid  succession  of  scenes  and  im- 
ages, of  incidents  and  events,  of 
which  he  is  as  sole  a  spectator,  as 
if  to  him  alone  were  vouchsafed 
the  vision  of  all  tlint  inhabit  and 
interest  the  star  \v'ljioh  was  ascend- 
ant at  Ills  birth,  and  influences  the 
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stracture  of  his  miad  and  the  mys- 
teries of  his  fate. 

But  no  one  is  all   poet,  aothor, 
artist;    every    demigod    of    genius 
has  also  his  side  as  man.    And  as 
man,   thongh  not   as    poet,   author, 
*  artist,  he  may  reasonably  yearn  for 
sympalliy.      Sach    a   sympathy,  so 
restricted,  will  probably  not  be  de- 
nied to  him.    It  has  been  said  that 
the  wife  of    Racine    had    so    little 
participation    in  the  artistic  life  of 
her  spouse,  that  she  had  never  even 
read  his  plays.     But  as  Racine. was 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  and  of  a 
nature   too   sensitive    not   to   have 
needed    some  sort  of   sympathy  in 
those  to  whom  he  attached  himself, 
and    as,   by  all    accounts,  his    mar- 
riage was  a  very  happy  one,  so  it  is 
fair  to  }>resume  that  the  sympathy 
withheld   from   his  artistic   life  was 
maintained  in  the  familiar  domestic 
everyday  relationship  of  his  positive 
existence,  and  that  he  did  not  aak 
the  heart  of  Madame  Racine  to  beat 
in  unison  with   his  own  over    the 
growing  beanties  of   those  children 
whom  she  was  not  needed  to  bring 
into  the  world.      Why  ask  her  to 
ehed  a  mother's  tears  over  the  fate 
of  BHtannicuSy  or  recoil  with  a  mo- 
ther's   horror    fi*oin    the    guilt    of 
Phcdre ! —i\\^y    were    no    offspring 
of  hers.     Men  of  action  have,  how- 
ever, this    decided    adyantage    over 
men  of    letters    and   contemplation, 
that    OS    their    objects    cannot    be 
achieved    without    the     association 
and  aid  of   others,   so  they   secure 
sympathy    to    their    intelfectual    no 
less  than  to  their  materialistic  be- 
ing.     The  sympathy  of   thousands, 
of  millions,  goes  with  ench   move- 
ment of  genius  in  a  great  leader  of 
action,  be  he  a  captain  in  war  or  a 
counsellor    in    peace.       For    action 
influences  the  outward   and   imme- 
diate fortunes  of   men,  and  where 
self-interest  hangs  on  another,  there 
egotism   itself    engenders  sympathy. 
Doubtless  there   were  thousands  in 
England  who  felt  much  in  common 
with    Cromwell's    secretary,    where 
there  was  one  who  felt  iu  common 
with    the    blind  Jschoolmaster  com- 
posing '  Paradise  Lost.* 


Therefore,  not  only  for  e^nrion 
of  human  knowledge,  but  for  inter- 
change of  healthful  emotion,  I  have 
always  thought  it  well  for  the  man 
whose  main  pursuit  must  be  car- 
ried on  through  solitary  contempla- 
tion, to  force  himself  to  some  active 
interest  in  common  with  ordinaiy 
mortals,  even  though  it  be  bat  in 
the  culture  of  a  fann.  He  will  be 
more  re<K)nciled  to  the  utter  want 
of  sympathy  in  the  process  by  wbich 
the  germ  of  a  thought  grows  np 
into  flower  within  his  own  secret 
mind,  if,  when  he  goes  into  the 
marketplace,  he  finds  and  recipro- 
cates abundant  sympathy  in  tbe 
effect  of  the  weather  on  hay  and 
barley. 

And  though  the  poet  may  not 
find  sympathy  from  others  in  all 
that  pertains  to  himself  exclusively 
as  poet,  yet  he  must  have  sympathy 
with  others  in  what  they  think, 
feel,  and  do,  or  in  the  world  of  that 
art  which,  amidst  the  cool  of  its 
sequestered  groves  and  its  choirs 
of  ideal  beings,  separates  him  from 
the  crowd,  he  will  never  so  soar 
from  the  earth  as  to  strike  the 
stars.  Ilorace,  from  whom  I  have 
jurt  been  stealing  the  thought?, 
as  gypsies  steal  the  children  of 
the  rich,  exchanging  their  fine  gar- 
ments tor  humble  rags — ^Horaee 
is  himself  an  illustration  of  tbe 
truth  I  would  enforce.  For  w^hat 
deep  and  lively  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  his  age,  his  land— 
what  stores  of  knowledge  gathered 
from  practical  commune  with  man- 
kind animate  and  enrich -the  songs 
conceived  amidst  the  solitudes  of 
Ustical  Genius  in  the  poet,  like 
the  nomad  of  Arabia,  ever  a  wan- 
derer, still  ever  makes  a  home  where 
the  well  or  the4)alra- tree* invites  it  to 
pitch  the  tent.  Perpetually  passing 
ont  of  himself  and  his  own  positive 
circumstantial  condition  of  being 
into  other  hearts  and  into  other 
conditions,  the  poet  obtains  his 
knowledge  of  human  life  by  trans- 
porting his  own  life  into  the  lives 
of  others.  He  who  would  create  a 
character  must,  while  creating,  move 
and  breathe  in  his  own  creation— 
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1m  who  would  express  a  pas^on 
mast,  while  expressing,  feel  his  own 
heart  heating  in  the  type  of  man 
which  tlie  passion  individualises 
and  incarnates;,  tbns  sympathy  is 
to  the  poet  the  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  his  knowledge.  Before  he 
ha»  experience  of  the  actual  world 
of  men,  he  establishes  his  inqnisi- 
tive  impassioned  sympathy  with 
Natnre;  affected  by  her  varying 
aspects  with  vagae  melancltoly  or 
roysterioQS  joy.  Thos,  all  great 
poets  commence  with  lively  and 
sensnoQS  impressionability  to  natu- 
ral objects  and  phenomena,  though 
the  highest  order  of  poets,  in  pro- 
portion as  life  unfolds  itself,  ascend 
from  sympathy  with  groves  and 
streams  to  sympathy  with  the  no- 
blest image  of  the  Maker — spiritual,, 
immortal  Man  I  and  man's  character 
and  man^o  passions,  man's  place  and 
fate  in  creation,  move  and  interest 
their  genius  in  maturer  years,  as  in 
childhuod  it  was  moved  by  the 
whisper  of  winds,  the  tremor  of 
leaves,  the  play  of  the  glinting  san- 
beam,  the  gloom  of  the  darkening 
cloud.  Schiller,  in  his  exquisite 
Poem  'Die  Ideale'  CThe  Ideals'), 
speaks  of  a  time  in  his  grand  career 
^'pa«£  amay  with  the  suns  that  gilt 
the  path  of  his^  youth."  "  When  to 
me,"  he  exclaims — "when  to  me 
lived  the  tree,  the  rose;  when  to 
me  sang  the  silver  fall  of  the  foun- 
tain ;  when  from  the  echo  of  my 
life  the  soulless  itself  took  feeling.'' 
But  in  the  fuller  and  ampler  <)e- 
velopraent  of  his  ever-i>rogrossive 
genius,  Schiller  passes  onward,  from 
the  ideals  alone,  to  sing  the  *  Ideal 
and  Life'  (*Das  Ideal  nnd  das 
Leben ') ;  and  in  this  poem,  which 
constitutes  the  core  of  his  last  corn- 
pletest  philosophy,  the  two  exist- 
ences unite  in  the  crowning  result 
of  perfected  art,  life  yielding  the 
materials  through  which  the  Ideal 
accomplishes  its  archetypal  form. 
From  life  the  raw  block  is  labnri- 
omly  lifted  out  of  the  mine  that 
imbedded  it,  stroke  by  stroke  sculp* 
tnred  into  the  shape  which  may 
clothe  an  idea,  until  the  final  touch 
of  the    chisel   leaves    the    thought 


disengaged  from  the  matter,  and 
the  block,  hewn  from  Nature,  takes 
from  Art  both  its  form  and  its 
sonl. 

In  Oratory,  which  has,  in  its 
essence,  much  that  is  akiu  to  Poetry, 
though,  as  it  should  never  depart 
from  the  practical,  it  differs  from 
poetry  in  substance  as  well  as  in 
the  mode  of  expression — ^in  oratory, 
who  does  not  observe  how  much 
success  depends  on  the  sympathy 
which  the  orator  must  feel  in  his 
audience  bef<*re  he  can  extort  it 
from  them  ?  It  was  thus  once  very 
truthfully  and  very  finely  said  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  answer  to  the  compli- 
mentary charge  tliat  his  eloquence 
deceived  and  led  away  the  assem- 
bly he  addressed,  "Eloquence  is  in 
the  assembly,  not  in  the  speaker" 
-—meaning  thereby  that  the  speaker 
is  e elective  in  proportion  as  he  gives 
utterance  to  the  thought  or  the  feel- 
ing which  prevails  in  the  assembly. 

As  the  sympathetic  temperament 
lends  grace  and  lovability  U>  vir- 
tue, and  is  the  normal  constitution 
of  genius;  so,  in  the  ordinary  so- 
cial world,  it  is  generally  found 
strongly  evinced  in  those  who 
please  universally.  But  in  them, 
the  brilliant  playmates  of  society, 
seizing  and  refecting  the  interest 
which  occupies  the  moment, — the 
gift,  unregulated  by  the  genius 
which  extracts  permanent  uses  from 
fleeting  impressions,  or  undisci- 
plined by  the  virtue  which  habitu- 
ally links  sympathetic  impulses  into 
the  harmony  of  benignant  conduct, 
may  lead  those  who  po>:8ess  it  into 
frivolities  and  errors,  just  as  it  has 
led  men  with  nerves  irritably  weak 
and  fancies  morbidly  restless  into  the 
gravest  crimes ;— sympathy  being 
thus  reduced  to  an  over  facile  im- 
pressionability to  the  examples  and 
circumstances  that  immediately  affect 
the  sympathiser. 

The  elegant  Alcibiades  of  the 
drawing-room,  who  can  «l  once 
make  liimself  at  home  in  every 
circle,  only  obtains  his  social  suc- 
cess through  the  quickness  of  his 
constitutional  sympathy  with  the 
humours    of    those    around    him — 
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passing  from  each  to  eaoh  with  a 
rapidity  wliicli,  to  men  engaged  in 
graver  tliongbt,  ecems  like  a  mental 
sleigbt-of-liaod.  The  ready  admira- 
tion which  follows  this  pleasing 
talent  for  society  too  often  allures 
its  possessor  from  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  objects  for  which  labour  is 
needed,  and  to  wbich  all  returns  in 
praise  must  be  far  more  slow  in 
coming,  and  far  less  cordially  given 
when  they  do  come.  Hence  per- 
sons angularly  agreeable  in  all  tbose 
mixed  stcietits  which  combine  for 
the  purpi^se  of  holiday  amusement  or 
relaxation,  do  not  often  achieve  tbat 
solid  distinction  which  is  obtained  by 
men  on  whom  nature  has  less  gener- 
ously bestowed  the  endowments  of 
which  tbo  charmers  of  society  are 
the  amiable  spendthrifts. 

The  touching  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  line  in  which  Cowley  al- 
ludes to  the  unprofitable  favour  of 
the  Muses,  applies  (at  all  events 
nowadays)  with  far  more  truth  to  the 
Graces — 

*'  Where  once  such  fairies  danco  no  grass  doth 
over  grow." 

The  darlings  of  the  drawingroom 
are  those  whom  the  dispensers]  of 
oflicial  power  are  delighted  to  meet 
— ^are  those  of  whom  the  most  re- 
spectable members  of  the  class  that 
form  public  opinion  are  proud  to 
gossip;  bat  do  they  aim  at  any- 
thing solid — any  position  which 
official  power  can  give,  and  public 
opinion  ratifj' — the  dullest  drone 
who,  at  all  events,  comes  out  of  a 
hive,  has  a  better  chance  of  obtain- 
ing credit  for  industry  than  the 
dazzling  butterflies  whom  we  only 
know  as  the  flutterers  over  fiowers. 
Precisely  because  we  so  contentedly 
allow  a  drawing-room  value  to  the 
man  whoso  sympathies  with  the 
drawing-room  are  more  vivid  than 
ours,  we  btlieve  that  out  of  the 
drawing-room  he  counts  as  zero. 
Ilence,  fcis  amour  propre  courted  by 
the  highest  in  dirtctiuns  which  co^t 
him  no  trouble,  rebufftd,  by  the 
highebt  and  lowe.-^t  alike,  in  direc- 
tions which  would  cost  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  this  favourite  of  the 


Graces  accommodates  his  ambition 
to  those  successes  with  which  graver 
men  do  not  vie,  and  which  graver 
men  do  not  envy,  simply  becaose 
they  look  on  sucli  triumphs  as  cer- 
tain indications  of  failure  in  the  ob- 
jects which  they  on  vet  for  them- 
selves. They  continue  their  own 
course  with  a  steadfast  eve  to  the 
goal,  and,  looking  back,  cast  a  gra- 
cious smile  on  the  male  Ataiantas 
who  could  indeed. ontsti-ip  them  by 
a  bound,  but  who  halt  in  the  race  to 
pidk  up  the  golden  apples. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  eyery  yonng 
man  at  that  critical  age'in  which 
we  are  all  most  impressionable  to 
immediate  influences,  most  sympa- 
thising with  fugitive  emotioos, 
**  Consider  within  yourself  what  it 
is  that  you  really  covet  1  What  is 
it  that  constitutes  such  a  waot, 
whether  in  your  intellectual  oryoar 
moral  being,  as  you  n)ust  more  or 
less  satisfy,  or  your  whole  life  will 
be  one  regret?  Is  it  for  a  some- 
thing to  be  won  through  coni|)eu- 
tion  with  those  who,  in  Academe, 
Forum,  or  Mart,  do  the  business  of 
this  world ;  or  through  a  superior 
grace  in  the  attitude  you  assome 
among  its  idlers?  The  one  object 
necciisitates  labour — the  other  is 
best  gained  by  ease.  Alcibiades 
himself  could  not  unite  both.  Look 
at  Alci  blades— consider  all  tbat 
birth,  fortune,  beauty,  genius  gave 
to  him;  and  does  history  record  a 
career  more  incomplete,  a  renown 
more  equivocal  i  Take  your  choice 
— do  not  seek  to  unite  life's  busi- 
ness with  life's  holiday.  Each  may 
have  place  in  turn ;  but  remember 
that  the  business  leads  to  disdnc- 
tion,  and  the  holiday  away  from  it." 

Still,  I  do  not  profess,  in  this  or 
in  any  matter,  to  demand  from  all 
varieties  of  mind  and  poaitiun  mo* 
notonous  conformity  to  an  arbitrary 
fatiindard.  The  vast  majority  of 
men  can  afford  few  holidays  after 
they  leave  school;  but  th^re  are 
others  to  whom,  on  leaving  Echool, 
all  life  becomes  one  holiday.  A 
really  fine  gentleman,  though  ho  be 
nothing  more  than  a  fine  gtfntleman, 
is  a  creature  to  be  admired — be  ii 
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one  of  the  Hltes  of  the  field  who  toll 
nor,  neither  do  they  gpla;  yet,  if 
the  corn-sbeaTiB  have  their  valae, 
the  lilies  have  their  gbry.  A  man 
who  has  no  object  and  do  ambition 
except  to  oharm,  is  certainly  a  mnch 
more  attractive  object  in  creation 
that!  a  man  who  has  no  object  and 
IK)  ambition  at  all,  nnless  it  be  to 
offend.  Despise  a  lily  as  yon  will, 
you  wonld  rather  have  in  your  gar- 
den a  lily  than  a  nettle. 

The  J  talis  ns,  among  whom  natu- 
ral grace  and  charm  of  manner  are 
mofo  generally  diifiiRe<l  than  flMong 
any  other  people  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  have  interoonree, 
posseM  a  familiar  word  by  which 
tliey  denote  a  person  pecoliarly 
lovable  and  agreeable—"  nrnpa- 
tieo ;"  viz.,  a  person  with  whom 
Toa  can  reciprocate  sympathy.  And 
to  faim  whose  range  extends  no 
wider  than  a  well-bred  society — in 
which  it  is  no  blamabJe  ambition  to 


wish  for  affection  or  applause — 
recommend  an  attentive  stady  of 
all  that  is  signified  in  that  soft 
Italian  word. 

Finally,  then,  the  impressionable 
sympathetic  tt'mperament  has  its 
good  or  its  evil  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  or  infirmity  of  the  charac- 
ter in  which  it  is  fonnd,  and  the 
healthfai  or  morbific  nature  of  the 
influences  to  which  it  is  the  more 
habitually  subjected ;  resembling 
in  this  re<3pect  those  figures  in  as- 
trology which  take  their  significa- 
tion from  tlie  signs  with  which  tbey 
are  conjoined — doubling  evil  if  con- 
joined to  evil,  doubling  good  if  con- 
joined to  good. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  sym- 
pathy exists  in  all  minds,  as  Fiira- 
day  has  disoorered  that  magnetism 
exista  in  all  metals ;  but  a  certain 
temperature  Is  required  to  develop 
the  hidden  property,  whether  in  the 
metal  or  the  mind.  * 


THE    SCOT   IN   FRANCE. 


Some  readers  may  possibly  re- 
member that  six  years  ago  there 
were  published  in  this  Magazine, 
under  the  leading  title  of  **The 
Scot  Abroad,"  a  few  biographical 
sketches  of  Scotsmen  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  country.  It 
was  natural  that  the  career  of  our 
conntrymen  in  France  should  oc- 
cufty  a  considerable  share  of  the 
small  space  thus  devoted  to  an  ob- 
ject of  inquiry  great  in  extent  and 
fertile  in  matter.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  but  awake  a  lively  interest 
to  know  that  an  eminent  French 
historical  inquirer  bad  devoted  him- 
self to  the  separate  elucidation  of 
the  connection  between  France  and 
Scotland,  and  especially  to  personal 
biographical  notices  of  the  Scots- 
men who  have  ejected  a  career  in 
Frajice,  and  of  the  Frenchmen  who 


had  in  like  manner  figured  among 
us.  Tl)e  result  is  before  us  in  two 
good  substantial  octavo  volumes. 
The  author  states  that  they  had 
been,  more  or  less,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  object  of  his  industry 
and  his  ambition.  The  commou 
bond  of  interest  between  us — of 
interest  in  matters  which  he  haa 
elucidated  on  so  large,  and  we  •  on 
so  small  a  scale,  is  expressively 
noted  almost  at  the  starting  \miit 
of  his  story.  He  takes  credit  for 
having  followed  his  object  without 
faltering  or  fainting  :  **  sans  nous 
en  laisser  d^tonrner  par  la  publi- 
cation d'essais  composes  dans  le 
meme  but;"  and  then  he  explains 
in  a  note,  "  voyez  deux  4inir.les 
publics  sous  le  titre  de  The  Scot 
Abroad  dans  le  Blackwood^s  Mnga- 
zine,"  &C.  For  our  own  part  we 
cordially    reciprocate    the    author^a 


'  Lea  Ecossais  en  France — Lea  Frangais  en  Fcosse.*      Par  Fbancisqus  Michel^ 
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feeling,  acknowled^^e  him  as  a  fel- 
low-mbonrer,  and  feel  not  jealousy, 
bat  admiring  gratitude  in  the  con- 
Bciousness  that  he  has  ploughed  op 
the  field  where  we  had  tarned  a 
Bod  or  two.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  task — 
the  method  and  extent  of  his  re- 
Bearchea,  and  the  artistic  merits  of 
the  literature  in  which  he  has  given 
the  results  to  the  world — ^we  may 
possibly  say  a  word  hereafter.  Our 
object,  meanwhile,  is  to  run  over 
the  volumes,  and  note,  in  passing, 
the  jn(»st  significant  and  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  story  they  deliver 
to  us. 

In  his  zealous  desire  to  be  com- 
plete, M.  Michel  finds  himself  in 
dubious  and  perilous  ground  at  the 
banning.  It  has  now  been  so 
generally  acknowledged  as  not  to 
admit  of  discussion,  or  even  to  re- 
quire specific  explanation,  that,  for 
Beveral  oeaturies,  the  writers  who 
8|>oke  of  the  Spots  and  their  coun- 
try, referred  to  Ireland  and  its  in- 
habitants. With  mighty  wrath  was 
this  humiliating  appropriation  of 
the  honoured  name  of  the  **  ancient 
nation "  received  by  our  grand- 
fathers. A  celebrated  antiquary 
threatened  retaliation  by  proving 
tliat  ancient  Iraland  was  in  Scot- 
land ;  that  lerne,  as  it  was  termed, 
the  "glacialis  lerne"  of  Claudian, 
was  originally  Stratherne.  Neither 
wrath  nor  logic,  however,  could  ex- 
tirpate the  fact ;  and,  when  it  be- 
came inevitable,  we  consoled  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  it 
merely  brought  a  slight  element  of 
confusion  into  a  period  of  history 
which  was  disintegrating  and  dis- 
appearing, being,  indeed,  of  a  ficti- 
tious fabric,  too  fragile  to  bear  the 
handling  of  modern  investigators ; 
and  that  the  readjustment  of  our 
early  nomenclature  could  not  tar- 
nish the  lustre  of  our  country's 
achievements  in  war  and  peace  dur- 
ing the  later  periods  ot  accepted 
history.  The  Scots,  when  they 
migrated  from  Ireland,  and  gradu- 
ally spread  over  Argvllslnre,  brought 
their  name  with  them;  and  the 
early    hagiologists    speak    of     two 


Scotias — of  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  Scotia,  or  of  the  Soots  of 
lerne  and  the  Scf^s  of  AlbAoy. 
Throughout  the  period  when  this 
Boarce  of  dubiety  lasted,  there  is 
little  interest  in  the  stray  notices 
we  may  have  of  Seoti  who  were 
known  within  the  dominions  now 
called  France.  Neither  the  Scot- 
land nor  the  France,  which  became 
nnited  together  by  ties  so  stroog, 
both  in  romantic  interest  and  poli- 
tical importance,  to  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  had  then  resolved  them- 
selves into  exiatence.  Had  there 
then  existed  maps  of  Europe,  the 
Scotland  and  the  France  which 
afterwards  united  in  bo  ntemorabie 
a  friendship  could  not  have  been 
pointed  out.  On  the  former  there 
was  the  i*eninant  of  a  Welsh  king- 
dom somewhere  ronnd  the  Firth  of 
Glvde;  the  Irish  Scots  had  thdr 
colony  to  the  sonth-west,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Norman  sea-kiogs, 
and  was  ruled  by  them;  there  was 
for  some  while  a  kind  of  Picti&h 
state  along  the  north-eastern  dis- 
trict, and  the  south  was  off  and  on 
with  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land— sometimes  making  the  Uef>- 
tarchy,  Octarchy,  or  whatever  it 
was,  extend  to  tlie  Forth  ;  at  other 
times  including  all  England  north 
of  the  B umber  as  part  of  Scotland. 
As  to  the  other  party  to  the  alli- 
ance, that  territory  which,  with  all 
its  late  fiuctnations,  is  now  pretty 
much  what  Louis  XIV.  left  it, 
in  the  days  of  the  Merovingians, 
or  when  Charlemagne  ruled  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  old  Boman 
empire  on  the  Oontinent,  or  after- 
wards when  distributed  into  a 
bundle  of  dukedoms — in  none  of 
these  early  conditions  was  the 
France  we  now  know  capable  of 
being  pointed  out  on  the  map  ss  a 
separate  kingdom  with  a  separate 
government.  Thus  it  may  be  &3id 
that  the  two  beings  in  the  history 
of  whose  two  lives  lies  the  tpa  of 
the  connection  between  France  anti 
Scotland,  had  not  yet  come  into  ex- 
istence. The  hero  and  heroine  ot 
tho  romance  were  not  then  born ; 
and  the  antiquary  deals  with  their 
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obsenre   and   dubioas   ancestry  ra-  they  had  not  a  king  of  their  own, 

tber  than  with  their  own  eventful  they  were  nearly  as  much  at  home 

career.  as  id  England,  and  were  decidedly 

Before  we  come  to  the  origin  of  the  the  leaders  of  rank  and  fashion. 
Scoto-French  alliance,  another  dis-  Hence  the  instances  adduced  by 
turbing  element  comes  up,  and  it  M.  Michel,  of  Freneb  used  in  state 
is  as  well  to  dispose  of  this  in  a  papers  in  the  reigti  of  Alexander 
word  t)r  two,  as  thereby  we  may  III.  of  Scotland,  are  evidence  only 
render  more  clear  and  distinct  the  of  the  adoption  of  the  Norman 
great  historical  crisis  whence  the  usages  prevalent  in  England, 
alliance  obtained  its  existence  and  Though  it  may  seem  a  little  para- 
its  influence  on  the  fate  of  Europe,  doxical  to  say  so,  yet  the  very  use 
As  everybody  knows,  the  Soandi-  of  tfiese  French  documents  is  thus 
navian  sea- wanderers  swarmed  up  characteristic  of  the  period  when 
the  French  rivers,  took*  possession  the  great  union  with  France  did 
of  the  tt-rritories  that  suited  them  not  exist.  They  came  of  relations 
best,  and  taking,  with  their  ener-  with  England,  which  had  not  yet 
getic  natures,  to  the  Roman  oivili-  been  broken.  When  Scotland  be- 
aation,  which  retained  a  sickly  ex-  came  the  enemy  of  England  and 
istenoe  in  France,  became  in  time  the  ally  of  France,  the  French  Ian- 
those  models  of  courtesy,  chivalry,  guaffe-— or,  in  other  words,  the  An* 
and  ambition,  whom  we  speak  of  glo-Norman-— ceased  to  be  used  in 
AS  the  Normnns.  These,  under  Scotch  State  papers.  The  French 
William  the  Conqueror,  establish-  names  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
ed  their  rule  in  England,  but  not  in  Scotland,  and  the  consequent 
in  Scotland ;  and  this  limitation  of  alliances  of  those  who  bore  them 
their  progress  is  one  of  the  em-  with  Scotch  families,  arose  from  the 
phatic  finger-posts  leading  us  to  the  same  cause— the  overswarming  of 
birth  of  the  Scoto-French  allianoe.  the  Normans  from  England.  The 
Here  was,  indeed,  for  the  fir^t  estates  they  had  obtained  in  the 
time,  a  distinct  ethnical  boundary,  north  were  forleited  at  the  conclu- 
running  from  the  mouth  of  the  sion  of  the  war  of  independence, 
Tweed  to  the  Sark.  On  the  one  as  being  the  property  of  English 
side  the  Norman  ruled,  on  tlio  enemies :  and  iM  fact  it  is  necessary 
other  the  Saxon  ;  and  that  the  two  to  indulge  in  another  of  those  agre«- 
kinds  of  role  were  as  distinct  as  able  surprises  called  paradoxes,  and 
the  government  of  Austria  from  to  note  that  the  French  names  dis- 
the  government  of  Holland,  it  is  appeared  from  Scotland  just  as  the 
nnnecessary  to  tell  the  intelligent  great  French  alliance  op>ened. 
reader.  Our  old  historians  tell  us  that  the 

Here,  then,  we  are  with  a  Scot-  alliance  of  Scotland  with  France  was 

land    which    might   have    made^  a  negotiated    and    concluded  between 

foreign    alliance — but   it   did    not ;  King    Achaius    and    the    Emperor 

the   time   and    the  creative  events  Charlemagne,    and    that   the   great 

bad  not  yet  come.    There  was  not  object  which  the  representative  of 

much  quarrelling  between  the  two  the    Osesars   had   in  view  in   such 

kingdoms,  save  on  the  one  occasion  a    connection    was    the     obtaining 

when  King  Malcolm,  having    mar-  Scotch  professors  for  the  universi- 

rfed  the  representative  of   the  old  ties  he  was  founding.     Frank  his- 

Saxon  line  of  kings,  invaded  Eng-  torians,    with    national     politeness, 

land,    and    fought    an    nnsncoessful  accepted  the  story  from  ours  with- 

battle  in  their   interest.      The  two  out    suspicion.      Its    origin    seems 

nations  got   on  well    enough    toge-  to    have    been    this:    the   position 

ther.    A  sort  of  fusion  of  character  which    Charlemagne    anogated    to 

was  in  progress,  through  a  migra-  himself  was  that   of   the  Kaiser — 

tion  of    Norman    adventurera    into  the  emperor  or  supreme  ruler  of  the 

Scotland ;     indeed     there,    though  world,  as  that  omce  was  filled  by 
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tlie  Roman  emperors.  It  was  not 
etiquette,  therefore,  to  speak  of  any 
nation  as  separate  and  indepemlent 
of  his  power.  When  our  conntry 
was  referred  to  by  the  historians 
of  the  newly  reconstructed  empire, 
they  spoke  of  Scotland  rather  as 
one  of  its  provinces  than  as  an  in- 
depende'nt  kingdom.  But  in  after 
years,  if  the  concurrence  of  Scot- 
land in  acts  of  imperial  policy  was 
admitted,  it  was  not  necessary  also 
to  admit  our  cotmtir  to  have  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  empire  ;  and 
B3  the  pride  and  ingenuity  of  our 
chroniclers  fell  upon  the  story  of 
the  alliance.  M.  Michel,  thoagh 
In  his  usual  manner  he  erams  his 
Dotes  with  references  to  the  antho- 
ritiea  for  it,  evidently  does  not  be- 
lifeve  in  the  Achaio-Cbarlemogne 
treaty.  He  mentions,  however, 
some  other  treaties  with  France, 
anterior  to  the  war  of  independence, 
which  have  no  better  support,  being 
fir>t  told  by  the  fabulous  chroniclers 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, who  took  their  ideas  of  the 
distribution  and  condition  of  na- 
tions in  previous  centnries  from 
w^Lat  they  saw  surrounding  them 
in  their  own.  If  one  has  made 
long  and  weary  researches  In  un- 
productive regions,  it  is  hard  to 
throw  away  all  vestiges  of  the  zeal 
and  labour  employed,  and,  there- 
fore, the  investigator  is  tempted  to 
exhibit  a  specimtn  or  two  of  the 
worthless  results,  just  to  show  that 
ho  has  gone  over  the  ground.  But 
the  story  loses  some  of  its  natural 
fiignificance  and  breadth  by  the  at- 
tempt to  scatter  antecedents  of  the 
league  back  behind  the  great  histori- 
cal revolution,  out  of  which  it  grew. 
In  its  direct  connection  with  that 
great  revolution,  in  its  clear,  empha- 
tic political  tendency,  and  in  the 
influence  which  this  political  ten- 
dency exercised  over  the  destinies 
of  the  European  nations — in  these 
are  the  true  sources  of  the  deep  in- 
terest which  surrounds  tl>e  history 
of  the  league  between  France  and 
Scotland. 

It  arose  out  of  that  war  of  inde- 
pendence in  which   Scotland    freed 


herself  from  the  bondage  of  Eng- 
land. The  beginning  of  that  war 
found  the  nations  alike  in  deseeDt> 
language,  and  habits,  with  no  fixed 
causes  of  enmity,  and  little  feeling 
of  jealousy  and  rivalry  ;  the  end  of 
the  war  saw  these  two  nations  en- 
dowed with  a  hatred  towaras  each 
other  unmatched  in  history  by 
its  bitterness  and  long  j?udurance. 
After  having  ruled  two  hniidred 
years  in  England,  the  Nonnan 
power  got  reatless,  and  desired  ex- 
tension. Ireland  had  already  been 
nominally  attached — Wales  was  ja^^t 
secured,  and  now  it  needed  Sc»^^ 
land  to  round  off  and  symmttri- 
cally  complete  the  empire  of  the 
Plantagenets.  If  gone  about  in 
the  right  way,  the  thing  might 
have  been  managed;  bnt  the  Nor- 
man tyranny,  with  which  England 
had  been  rendered  familiar  for  two 
centuries  was  not  yet  known  to  the 
Scots ;  and  when  they  felt  the  chaf- 
ing of  the  harness,  they  revolted, 
with  all  the  force  of  their  obstinate 
and  hardy  nature.  Ever}'lM>dy 
knows  the  end,  but  people  are 
too  apt  to  view  it  rather  as  a 
quarrel  between  England  and  Scot- 
land than  in  its  real  character  as  a 
contest  in  which  the  Normans,  after 
having,  through  a  series  of  favour- 
able casualties,  got  the  command  of 
England,  were  baffled  in  attempt- 
ing to  extend  their  rule  over  Scot- 
land. There  was,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  finally  driven  out,  work 
arising  for  them  elsewhere.  The 
seeds  of  rivalry  and  strife  between 
England  and  France  were  already 
sown.  The  dominion  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  in  Normhndy  had  bet-n 
attached  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  more  than  once  there  bad  been 
i^erious  designs  of  invading  England. 
Thus  situated,  there  never  perhafs 
were  two  nations  to  whom  an  «lli- 
ance,  off^-nsive  and  defensive,  came 
so  naturally,  and  of  necessity,  as 
France  and  Scotland;  and  the  sub- 
sequent French  wars  strengthened 
the  necessity.  The  interest  they 
had  to  assist  each  other  is  too 
obvious  to  require  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. 
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To  suppose  that  some  eyent  ia 
the  history  of  the  world  had  not 
tiikeQ  place,  and  then  to  take  the 
pen  in  band  and  set  forth  specifi- 
cally the  exact  course  of  proceedinga 
which  Provideoce  woaM  liave  been 
diivea  to  adopt  for  lack  of  the 
gaiding  inflaenee  of  the  di:«carded 
event,  is,  we  admit,  gross  presatnp- 
tion,  though  not  unexampled  by  the 
class  of  men  who  call  themselves 
philosophical  historians.*  It  is  ad- 
mid^ible,  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  dhowinp:  the  importance  of  that 
course  which  it  Aa«  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  adopts  to  90Dtev) plate  the 
tenor  of  events  which  might  have 
been  the  alcernative  had  it  been 
otherwise.  Had  Scotland  failed  in 
her  resisjtance,  it  may  be  calculated 
that  when  Henry  V.  began  his  inva^ 
sion  of  France,  our  country  would 
have  been  pretty  thoroughly  in- 
corporated as  an  integral  pan  of 
England.  As  we  shall  eie,  the 
stay  and  support  of  Franc*  at  that 
terrible  juncture  was  cniefly  in 
the  Scots  auxiliaries.  With  these 
in  his  own  ranks,  in-ittead  of  fight- 
ing against  him,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  totally  different  would  have 
lieen  the  strength  of  the  invader. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Sis- 
moni.i  that  the  contest  between 
France  and  England  was  not,  in  its 
origin,  national.  Tlie  question  was 
one  of  the  rightful  successor  to 
the  throne:  somewhat  like  that  in 
which  William  of  Normandy  beat 
Harold,  and  took  the  throne  of 
England,  without  the  people  caring, 
until  too  late,  about  the  matter. 
In  France,  as  in  Scotland,  national 
animosity  aro.^e  out  of  the  protracted 
contest,  and  might  have  lain  dorrnant 
had  Henry  easily  taken  and  ke[>t  the 
throne.  It  would  not  have  by  any 
means  followed  that  France  was  to  be 
a  dependency  of  Biitain ;  Paris  would 
have  been  tbund  the  pleasanter  and 
more  central  throne  for  the  king  of 
we-itern  Europe.  It  wa^  at  that 
time  still  the  ambition  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  to  imitate  Oii'ar- 
lemagne,  and  restore  the  old  empire. 
Few  would  have  been  as  well  fitted 
to  accomplish  this  grand  ambition 


as  the  monarch  who  ruled  Grnat 
Britain  and  France.  What,  then, 
wonld  have  become  of  the  British 
Constitution  ?  This  is  not  the  only 
line  of  conjecture  leading  to  the 
conclusion  tuat  it  was  fortunate  for 
England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  that 
the  Norman  king  was  beaten  at 
Bannockhurn. 

The  Paris  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  seemed,  indeed,  to 
be  developing  itself  into  a  fit  seat  for 
imperial  government,  ready  for  the 
first  coraL*r  supreme  enough  in  power 
to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  world. 
Its  eminence  in  that  day  is  far  above 
any  that  it  has  since  enjoyed.  It 
was  as  much  beyond  every  other 
capital  in  extent,  in  noble  huildings, 
and  in  luxurious  living,  as  it  is  now 
beyond  the  secondary  towns  of 
France.  The  fruitful  ness  of  the 
reigning  family  provided  it  with  a 
little  mob  of  native  royalties,  who 
made  it  so  attractive  that  not  only 
did  all  the  great  feudatories  of  the 
crown  flock  hither,  but  even  inde- 
pendent monarchs  preferred  playing 
the  c^mrtier  there  to  reigning  in 
their  own  dingy  capitals.  One  finds 
the  kings  of  Navarre,  of  Sicily,  and 
of  Bohemia  perpetually  in  the  way, 
and  turning  up  upon  the  surface 
of  history  when  anything  notable 
occurs  in  the  French  court;  they 
could  not  tear  themselves  from  the 
attractions  of  the  place. 

The  populousness  and  luxurious 
living  of  Paris  are  attested  in  a  not 
pleac^ant  or  dignified  fashion  by  the 
large  number  of  butchers  necessary 
to  supply  the  city.  They  formvd, 
when  combined,  a  sort  of  small 
army;  large  enough,  however,  to  be 
estimated  by  the  thousand.  They 
were  often  Hse<l  as  a  powerful  but 
a  dangerous  political  engine.  By 
bullying  bravado  and  violence  they 
held  a  sort  of  corporate  power  when 
almost  everything  else  of  the  kind 
had  been  annihilated.  This  power 
they  used  according  to  their  nature. 
It  was  they  who  did  the  professional 
part  of  the  business  when  the  prisons 
were  broken  open  by  the  Burgnn- 
dian  party,  and  the  throats  of  the 
prisoners    cut,    making   a  scene    in 
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the  year  1418,  wLich  was  exactly 
repeated  in  the  year  1792.  The  al- 
lusion to  these  brutes  brings  gne 
Baturally  from  the  concentration  of 
luxury,  wealth,  and  rank  in  Paris, 
to  the  horrible  abyss  by  whicli  it 
was  all  surrounded.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  wretchedness  and 
degradation  of  France  at  that 
time — still  more  difficult  when  it  is 
fully  taken  in  to  understand  by  what 
Btepe  the  great  nation  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIV. — the  still  greater 
nation  of  later  times — ^aruse  to  such 
a  height  of  lustre  and  triumph. 
Whatever  other  elements  were  at 
work  in  the  long  eventful  regenera- 
tion, it  may  surely  be  permitted  to 
our  national  pride  to  count  that  the 
infusion  of  Scottish  blood  into  the 
veins,  as  it  were,  of  the  country, 
niUxSt  have  had  some  share  in  the 
chanj?e. 

There  was  at  that  time  through- 
out the  land  neither  sturdy  inde- 
pendence nor  affectionate,  trusting 
dependence.  Everything  was  thor- 
oughly wrong.  The  great  showed 
their  superiority  only  in  acts  of  in- 
justice, insult,  and  cruelty ;  the  poor 
were  eervile  and  abject  in  subjec- 
tion, and  brutal,  treacherous,  and 
ungrateful  when  the  iron  rule  was 
for  a  moment  evaded.  A  sort  of 
mortifying  process  was  killing  all 
the  elements  of  independent  con- 
stitutional action  one  by  one,  and 
approaching  the  heart.  The  juris- 
dictions and  privileges  which  the 
mniiicipalities  had  inherited  from 
the  Roman  Empire  were  crus^hed 
out.  The  lower  feudatories  were 
absorbed  one  by  one,  and  the  higher 
followed.  By  a  curious  fatality  it 
fell  to  the  family  of  Vulois  to  unite 
the  characteristic  defects  of  a  cen- 
tralised de>^potism  with  those  of  an  • 
oligarchy.  The  great  provinces  came 
grudually  one  by  one  into  the  hands 
of  the  king;  but  instead  of  being 
united  to  the  crown  so  as  to  make 
a  compact  and  symmetrical  empire, 
they  were  given  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood  and  their  descendant*. 
Uonce  arose  a  class  of  nobles  or 
terriu)rial  aristocrac\',  who  formed 
a  separate  ouste,  looking  down  upon 


and  bearing  enmity  to  all  owners  of 
territory  who  were  not  of  the  blood- 
royal.  Such  were  the  lordshiiw  of 
Burgundy,  Orleans,  Anjon,  Bour- 
bon, Berri,  La  Marche,  aud  a  crowd 
of  others.  The  tendency  of  things 
was  towards  not  only  a  divine  riglit 
in  the  crown  to  govern,  but  a  (ii?in« 
right  in  the  blood-royal  to  [)0ir9ees 
all  things.  The  law  was  gradually 
withdrawing  its  protection  from 
those  who  were  not  themselves  of 
the  royal  stock,  or  protected  in  a 
sort  of  clientage  by  one  (^  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  Men  in  the 
highest  places  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  sacred  race  might  be  pitched 
from  their  chairs  of  state  to  the 
dungeon  or  the  scaffijld,  with  that 
reckless  celeritv  which  character- 
ises the  loss  of  influence  in  Eastern 
despotisms. 

One  of  the  few  men  in  that  dis- 
astrous period  who  was  enabled  to 
afford  to  France  some  of  the  ser- 
vices oft  a  real  statesman  was  the 
Sieur  de  Mont'igu.  He  had  bt>en 
raised  to  influence  under  Charles  Y., 
and  became  Comptroller  of  Finances 
under  his  mad  successor  Charles  VJ. 
He  was  a  little,  smooth-spctken,  in- 
offensive man,  who  had  the  art  of 
mhking  friends;  and  few  poshioas 
would  have  appeared  in  any  toler- 
ably governed  state  more  firm  and 
unasi'ailable  than  his.  He  had  t^ro 
brothers  invested  with  rich  bishop- 
rics, one  of  them  also  holding  civil 
office,  and  rising  to  be  Chancellor 
of  France ;  while  In's  daugliu-rs 
were  married  into  the  first  families 
of  France  below  the  rank  of  royalty. 
Of  course  lie  had  not  neglecteil  tite 
opportunity  which  a  supervisance 
of  the  wretched  and  mined  finanoes 
of  the  nation  afforded  him  for  en- 
larging and  consolidating  his  own 
fortunes.  He  had  enormous  wealth 
to  fall  back  uiH)n  should  lie  ever  be 
driven  from  office.  In  too  fatal  a 
reliance  on  the  security  of  his  ym- 
tion,  he  made  an  imprudent  display 
of  his  worldly  goods,  on  tlie  occa- 
sion of  the  advancement  of  one  of 
his  brothers  from  the  shabhyi^^ 
bishopric  of  Poitiers  to  the  brilliant 
see  of  Paris.     Montagu  resolved  to 
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give  an  entertaintnent  and  to  do  the 
thing  in  Btyie.  The  company  who 
were  invited  and  who  attended 
proved  at  once  his  greatness  and 
liiB  popularity.  The  list  of  distin- 
guished gaests  would  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  most  fnshionable  penny* 
a-liner  of  the  ^Morning  Post*  It 
included  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
the  royal  dnkes  in  a  bnndte.  They 
were  feasted  from  a  service  of  gold 
and  silver  snch  as,  it  was  signifi- 
oantly  remarked,  none  of  their  own 
palaces  oonld  prod  ace. 

The  magniDcenoe  of  an  entertain- 
ment is  not  always  so  exceedingly 
satisfactory  to  the  entertained  as 
the  confiding  landlord  expects  it  to 
be.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the 
guests — John  the  Fearless,  Doke 
of  Bargondy— took  offence  at  the 
profuse  mMgnifioence  which  sur- 
rounded him,  and  argued  himself 
into  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
more  aptly  become  his  own  palace 
than  the  hotel  of  the  parvenu. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when 
Montaga  was  decorously  walking 
to  morning  mass  with  one  of  bis 
bishop  brothers,  Pierre  dee  Essarts 
the  rrevdt  of  Paris  crossed  his 
path  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
The  great  statesman,  highly  indig- 
caut  at  snch  a  fHniiliarity,  cried 
out,  ,^  Riband,  es-tu  si  bar  :i  que 
de  me  toucher?"  but  E'^sarts  had  a 
warrant,  and  in  fact  the  affair  was 
serious.  Hontagn  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  a  dnngeon  in  the  Petit 
Cbntelet.  The  next  step  was  to  get 
ap  a  feasille  accusation  agaiust 
him.  Doubtless  liis  methods  of 
amassing  money,  like  those  of  every 
other  statesman  of  the  day,  would 
not  stand  a  very  severe  scruliny; 
bat  proceedings  in  this  direction 
would  be  slow,  petty,  and  incon- 
clusive; and  as  any  chance  might 
turn  the  tables  in  the  victiro^s  fa- 
vour, it  was  necessary  to  get  up 
something  more  a<«tonnding,  odious, 
and  conclusive.  He  was,  therefore, 
diarged  with  sorcery  and  magic,  and 
to  bring  the  accusation  to  a  definite 
and  practical  conclusion,  it  was 
alleged  that  by  these  illegal  arts  he 


had  produced  the  king^s  insanity. 
He  was  put  to  the  torture,  and, 
after  giving  his  tormentors  hard 
work,  be  confessed  whatever  they 
pleased.  Tlie  instruments  being 
removed,  he  retracted,  and  appealed 
to  hiit  diHlocated  wrists  and  wrench- 
es of  the  body,  ending  in  hernia,  as 
the  real  causes  of  his  confession. 
But  he  was  in  hands  where  hit 
wealth,  not  the  punishment  of  a 
guilty  man,  was  wanted.  The  affair 
had  to  be  got  over  before  the  Xing 
should  have  a  lucid  interval ;  so  the 
tortured  mangled  body  was  relieved 
of  its  miseries  by  the  headman's 
axe.  The  King,  when  the  lucid  in- 
terval came,  was  indignant  at  the 
nsage  his  faithful  servant  had  re- 
ceived: but  there  was  no  remedy. 
John  the  Fearless  was  not  the  maa 
to  lose  his  grip  on  what  he  had 
touched,  and,  unless  the  head  could 
also  have  been  restored  to  their  old 
owner,  how  was  restoration  to  be 
mailef 

It  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
marks  of  a  Providence  overruling 
the  affairs  of  man,  that  such  acts 
will  ever,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
retaliate  on  their  doers.  When  the 
princes  of  the  blood  establinhed 
practices  of  cruelty  and  perfidy, 
they  were  unable  absolutely  to  ex- 
empt themselves,  and  establish  as 
an  unfailing  rule  that  the  conse- 
quent calamities  should  be  restrict- 
ed entirely  to  inferior  persons.  The 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Orleans, 
the  King's  nearest  relations,  were 
rivals  for  that  supreme  power  which 
somebody  or  other  mnst  wield  in 
the  name  of  the  madman.  The  for- 
mer took  a  short  way  of  settling  the 
question.  Orlesns  was  murdered 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Burgundv.  The  clergy  and 
the  savans  of  the  day  were  called 
upon  to  applaud  the  deed  as  a 
wholesome  act  of  tyrannicide.  The 
opportunity  was  a  good  one  for 
propitiating  clerical  infiuences.  It 
was  the  time  when  rival  popes  were 
bidding  for  support,  and  stretching 
points  with  each  other;  so,  what  the 
one  scrupled  at,  the  other  was  de- 
lighted to  oblige  with.  •  The  sinnosi- 
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ties  of  the  disoQssion  on  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Orleans,  inflaenoed  as  they 
were  by  the  duplex  influence  of  the 
popedom  and  the  oscillations  of  the 
two  contending  dvil  parties,  would 
make  an  amusing  history  of  nps 
and  dowDfl.  To-day  a  consistory 
applaods  the  act  as  a  service  to  God 
and  the  king — next  a  synod  brings 
the  consistory  to  task  for  maintain- 
ing a  doctrine  so  revuhing;  and, 
anon,  a  higlier  authority  justifies 
the  consistory  and  rebukes  the 
•ynod. 

This  afiair  caused  great  uneasi- 
ness throughout  the  wiiolo  privi- 
leged class  of  royal  scions.  Attack- 
ing and  killing  one  of  th^ir  own 
number  in  the  open  street  was 
treating  him  no  better  tlian  a  com- 
tnon  seigneur,  or  evfU  a  roturier. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy  should  not 
have  acted  so  by  one  of  themselves 
— ^it  was  an  ungentlemanly  tiling. 
Upon  the  otber  hand,  were  he  to  be 
subjected  to  legal  resimnsibility  for 
wliat  he  had  done,  this  would  in* 
Yolve  the  admission  that  the  royal 
class  could  be  subjected  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ordinary  tribunals — 
an  alternative  too  horrible  and  pre- 
posterous to  be  indulged  in  for  a 
moment.  Altogether  the  question 
was  indeed  in  a  fix. 

The  end  illustrated  the  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  the  old  version  of  the 
Psalms,  ^Tbe  bloody  and  deceitful 
man  shall  not  live  half  his  days.*' 
The  death  of  their  leader  did  not 
immediately  ruin  the  Orleauists^ 
who  continued  the  struggle  under 
his  relation  the  Count  of  An  nag- 
nac.  Year  after  year  went  on  the 
ceaseless  contest,  each  up  and 
down  alternately,  while  their  wild 
atrupgle  crushed  and  ruined  every 
surrounding  object  they  came  in 
contact  with.  Nor  when  Henry 
V.  was  thundering  at  the  gale 
could  they  hear  the  warning  voice 
of  conquest  over  the  horrid  din  of 
their  own  quarrels,  or  relax  their 
hold  of  each  other  to  torn  an  arm 
against  the  invader.  To  be  sure 
they  met  and  tried  to  come  to 
an  understanding.  One  meeting 
was   held  on  an  island  in  a  small 


lake  With  a  barrier  across  it,  so  that 
but  few  could  be  aaeembled  on 
either  side,  and  these  few  couU  not 
touch  each  other.  The  re^Qlt8  of 
this  meeting  wei-e  not  very  satis- 
factory, but  the  next  was  more  ood- 
elusive.  It  was  held  on  tlM  long 
bridge  of  Monterean,  where  tlie 
Yoone  meets  the  Seine.  A  com- 
plex barrier  was  erected  to  obviate 
treachery.  The  Orleanists,  how- 
ever, tiad  the  last  handling  of  it,  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the 
small  body  of  attendants  a<}mitted 
on  the  bridge,  found  tliemselves 
soneliow  face  to  face  with  the 
Orleaniatsi,  while  a  bar  clicked  be- 
neath them  and  cut  off  their  ooinmu- 
nioation.  John  the  Fearless  made 
the  best  of  thinga,  clapped  his 
greatest  enemy,  Tanguy  dn  Chatel, 
on  the  shoulder,  and  called  him  a 
good  guarantee  for  bis  safety.  As 
he  knelt  to  the  young  Dauphin,  tlie 
hilt  of  his  sword  iuoomnK)ded  him, 
and  he  touched  it  to  move  it  aside. 
Those  who  surrounded*  him,  waiting 
the  first  good  opportunity  for  tlieir 
work,  pretended  that  they  believed 
he  was  drawing  his  sword,  and  im- 
mediately hacke<l  him  to  pieces 
Oomines  drew  from  this  incident 
the  mural  that  rival  kings  and  great 
heads  of  parties  should  not  attempt 
to  hold  personal  interviews.  The 
temptation  on  such  occasions  to 
settle  all  old  scores  by  a  single 
caupy  he  counted  too  great  for 
ordinary  flesh  and  blood. 

While  such  was  the  natore  of 
things  at  the  top  of  the  social  tree, 
to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
wretchedness  and  degradation  at 
its  other  extremity  is  beyond  the 
]»ower  of  general  term^.  The  de- 
tails, themselves  make  the  reader  at 
last  callous  with  their  weary  mono- 
tony of  torture,  starvation,  and 
slaughter.  Ttie  stories  told  to 
inflame  the  mmm  aUoUeg  of  the  Ke- 
volution — how  that  a  feudal  lord 
coming  home  from  the  chase  would 
rip  up  the  iMnir^  of  a  couple  of 
serfs,  and  warm  his  feet  in  their 
reeking  vitals^ — such  thiniis  were 
no  exaggeration  of  the  realitv,  and, 
indeed,    no   imagination   ooold  ex- 
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»gg«rate  it.  From  the  freqaenof 
with  which  whole  distriota  are 
rendered  pestilential  by  the  thoa- 
saods  of  dead,  storyed,  or  slaugh- 
tered, one  wonders  bow  the  land 
kept  up  its  popoIatioD,  and  how 
the  scanty  remnant  of  inhabitants 
had  heart  to  renew  the  race,  and 
bring  into  the  world  fresh  victims 
of  such  horrors.  When  Henry  V. 
came  over  to  make  his  conquest, 
his  captains  excited  curiosity  at  first, 
until  they  knew  better  the  habits 
of  the  country,  by  abstaining^  from 
an  establijihed  practice  both  of  Or- 
leanists  and  JBurgundiaos,  which 
required  that  wlien  any  peasant  had 
been  caught,  and  com{ielled  to  act 
as  guide,  to  bury  the  dead,  or  per- 
form any  enforced  services^  be 
should,  when  no  longer  of  use,  be 
stri|>|)€Kl  of  any  clotliing  worth  re- 
moving, and  then  be  hung  up  by 
the  heels  before  a  fire,  where, 
whether  with  the  refinement  of 
basting  or  not,  he  was  roasted  until 
he  gave  the  clue  to  any  hoard  of 
silver  pieces  he  might  have  saved,  or 
disd  if  he  could  or  would  give  no  such 
clue. 

The  English  victories  in  the 
hundred  years^  war,  which  seem 
so  astounding,  are  but  the  natural 
results  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  oontemphiting,  through  contem- 
porary documents,  the  abjectness 
of  the  French  peasantry  or  villain- 
age of  the  period.  Tlie  great 
masses  brought  into  the  field  were 
so  far  from  being  trained  to  war, 
either  as  soldiers  of  the  crown  or 
followers  of  their  seigneurs,  that 
they  were  denied  the  use  of  arms, 
unless  when  marshalled  in  an  army. 
The  £nglish  bow  and  bill  men  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  sturdy  knaves, 
well  fed,  free  within  certain  limits, 
and  expert  at  handling  their 
weapons.  In  fact,  between  them 
and  their  Norman  masters,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  a  sort  of  surly  com- 
pact bad  been  formed  as  between 
those  who  knew  each  other  to  be 
sterling  stuff,  for  they  were  kindred 
in  ^liaracter,  and  had  both  sprung 
from  the  same  hardy  Scandinavian 
stock.  '  The  English   bow  and  bill 


men  were  nearly  as  good  as  mailed 
men-at-arms;  and  one  of  these  among 
a  crowd  of  serfs  was  like  a  ship  of 
war  in  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats — he 
could  go  about  unharmed,  slaughter- 
ing all  he  could  come  at,  until  he 
became  tired.  So  little  of  common 
cause  was  there  between  them,  that 
the  French  men-atarms  on  some  pro- 
vocation would  set  to  slaughtering 
among  their  starviog  crowd  of  fol- 
lowers, or  would  let  the  enemy  do 
so  without  taking  umbrage.  The 
Oaptal  of  Buch  gained  great  honour 
by  a  bloody  attack  on  a  large  body 
of  the  Jacques,  who  were  doing  no 
creditable  work,  certainly,  yet  it 
was  on  his  own  side.  In  tlteir 
great  battles  with  the  English  in- 
vaders, the  French  men-at-arms 
were  nearly  as  much  occupied  in 
chastising  their  own  serfs  as  in 
fighting  with  the  enemy;  and  at 
Agiucourt  the  leaders  would  not 
condescend  to  act  at  the  head  of 
their  men,  but  formed  themselves 
into  a  separate  battel,  apart  from 
the  great  mass,  who  became  conse- 
quently a  chaotic  crowd,  not  only 
useless  but  detrimentieil.  Accord- 
ing to  a  very  offensive  practice  of 
those  chivalruus  timei>,  the  chances 
of  safety  to  a  vanquished  foe  de- 
pended on  what  he  was  likely  to 
fetch  in  ransom ;  in  some  instance's  a 
rich  or  royal  captive  was  in  danger 
from  a  contest  among  his  captors  for 
the  mono|)oly  of  his  CJipture  and  the 
corres|X)nding  ransoni'money.  Alas 
for  the  poor  French  serf!  there 
was  little  chance  of  making  any- 
thing of  Am/  nor,  in  tiie  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  was  he  worth 
preserving  as  a  slave.  He  was  put  to 
the  most  valuable  use  when  his  ear- 
case  manured  the  ground  on  which 
he  fell. 

Into  such  morbid  social  conditions 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  influx  of 
the  Scots  p<jured  strong  and  healthy 
blood.  They  brought  with  them  the 
bodily  frame  reared  in  the  hardy 
frugality  of  their  poor  northern 
land,  and  thoroughly  trained  to 
perform  the  feats  and  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  experienced  sohlier 
of  the  age.    They  brought  with  them 
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Btil]  higher  qnalUfes  In  that  stead- 
fast faith  which  had  been  hardened 
on  the  anvil  of  a  war  for  national 
freedom.  Nominally  enteriog  the 
French  service  as  mercenary  troops,* 
there  never  were  soldiers  less  amen- 
able to  the  reproach.  Of  all  the 
varlons  elements  which  a  French 
army  then  contained — among  the 
Italian  and  Gennan  hirelings— 
among  native  men-at-arms  who  had 
been  fighting  bat  the  other  day 
against  the  existing  leader  and 
cause,  and  might  in  a  few  days  do 
BO  again — among  the  wretched  serf- 
age who  were  driven  into  the  field 
and  did  not  even  know  what  side 
they  were  on — among  all  these,  the 
Soots  alone  had  a  cause  at  heart. 
France  was  the  field  on  whidi  they 
could  meet  and  strike  the  Norman 
invaders  who  had  dealt  so  much  op- 
pression on  their  paternal  soil,  and 
had  run  up  so  long  an  account 
of  injuries  and  cruelties  ere  they 
were  driven  forth.  The  feeling,  no 
doubt,  was  an  unamiable  one,  ac- 
cording to  modem  ethics.  It  came 
to  nothing  that  can  be  expressed  in 
gentler  language  than  the  Soot's  un- 
dying hatred  of  his  neighbour  to 
the  south  of  the  Tweed.  But  as 
motives  went  in  those  days,  it  was 
among  the  most  sterling  and  honest 
goin^,  and  served  to  provide  the 
French  kings  with  a  body  of  men 
hardy  and  resolute,  steady  and  true ; 
and  possessing  so  specinllv  these  qua- 
lities, that  even  Louis  XI.,  perhaps 
the  most  suspicious  monarch  known 
in  history,  was  content,  amid  all  his 
shifting,  slippery  policy  and  his  sus- 
picions and  precautions,  to  rely  im- 
plicitly on  die  simple  faith  of  his 
Boots  guard.  When,  after  they  had 
been  decimated,  as  M.  Michel  terms 
it,  at  the  battle  of  Orevant,  they 
had  again  to  bear  up  against  the 
victorious  English  at  Verneuil,  their 
fate  is  told  by  an  old  chronicler 
with  impressive  simplicity  and 
brevity;  **£n  ceste  bataille,  furent 
ochis  la  plui^part  des  Eschochois,  car 
lis  estoient  au  front  devant."  "In 
this  battle  were  killed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scot*,  because  they  were 
in  the  front  in   advance."    Among 


other  incidents  of  a  like  character, 
M.  Michel  quotes  from  D*AaU)n'8 
chronicle,  how,  in  a  contest  with 
the  Spaniards  in  Calabria  in  1503, 
the  banner-bearer,  William  Tora- 
bnll,  was  found  dead  with  the  staff 
in  his  arms,  and  the  flag  gripped  in 
his  teeth,  with  a  little  duster  of  bis 
countrymen  round  him,  killed  at 
their  posts,  "  et  si  nn  Ecossais  ^tiut 
mort  d^un  c6t6  nn  £:$pa^ol  oq 
deux  r^taient  de  I'autre.^'  The 
moral  drawn  from  this  incident  hy 
the  dd  chronicler  is,  that  the  ex- 
pression long  proverbial  in  France, 
"  Fier  comma  nn  Ecossais,"  was  be- 
cause the  Scots  "cnriraient  mienx 
monrir  pour  honneur  garder,  que 
vivre  en  honte,  reprocbez  de  taohe  de 
laschet^.*' 

There  is  something  touching  in 
this  picture  of  a  hardy  high-spirited 
race  robbed  of  their  proper  field  of 
exertion  at  home,  and  driven  to  a 
foreign  land,  there  to  bestow  the 
enterprising  energy  that  might  hnve 
made  their  own  iilustrions;  and 
serving  a  foreign  master  with  the 
single-minded  fidelity  that  had  been 
nourished  within  them  by  the  love 
of  their  own  land  and  kindred.  Bat 
it  must  be  admitted  that  their  hos- 
pitable patrons  made  their  exile 
mighty  omfortable.  When  the  lank 
youth  left  behind  him  the  boose 
of  his  ancestora,  standing  up  grey, 
cold,  and  bare,  on  the  bleak  moor- 
land, it  was  not  to  say,  exul  eram 
requiesque  mihi  non  fama  petUa  att, 
but  rather  to  exult  in  the  pros(>ect 
of  a  land  of  promise  or  Eldorado: 
and  faithfully  was  the  promise 
kept;  for  ttie  profuse  hospitalicj 
and  lavish  generosity  of  France  to 
her  guests  is  a  thing  hardly  to  be 
elsewhere  paralleled  in  hist<)ry.  It 
was  but  just  that  it  should  all  he  re- 
quited with  sound  fidelity  and  arJent 
devotion. 

The  earliest  authenticated  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two 
countries,  are  a8sooiate<l  with  the 
great  name  of  Wallace.  Harry 
the  minstrel,  and  other  ]egen<|ai7 
writers,  tell  us  how  he  visited 
France;  that  he  became  an  inti- 
mate  friend    and   favoured  adviser 
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of  the  French  monarch ;  and  that  part  of  the  Soots  kings,  it  is  stipn- 
he  performed  valoroas  feats  on  fated  that  they  shall  he  honnd  **to 
French  soil,  and  chased  pirates  on  make  war  upon  the  kiogdoin  of 
French  waters.  These  stories  bave  England  with  all  their  force,  when- 
heen  discredited  by  the  grave,  to  soever  wsr  is  waged  between  as 
whom  it  did  not  commend  them^  and  the  King  of  England/*  France 
that  one  of  his  feats  was  the  hnnt-  dealt  with  her  poorer  ally  in  a 
k\g  and  slaying  of  a  lion  in  Gai-  liberal  and  genial  spirit  ft  was 
enne.  Bnt  there  is  an  odd  tenacity  no  ezemphfication  of  tlie  fable  of 
of  life  in  the  fundamentals  of  even  the  giant  and  the  dwanf  going  a 
the  most  flagrant  legends  abont  the  warfare  together.  If  Scotland  was 
Scottish  hero.  Few  names  have  liberal  in  what  it  had  most  of,  bone 
been  so  satnrated  in  nonsense  in  and  sinew  and  stabborn  wilt,  France 
prose  and  verse ;  and  the  satnra-  had  an  open  purse.  When  in  1371 
tion  seems  to  be  ceaseless,  having  the  alliance  was  solemnly  renewed, 
developed  a  formidable  access  in  a  hundred  thousand  gold  nobles 
our  own  very  times.  Yet  when  we  were  advanced  to  Scotland  on  en- 
come  to  documents  and  other  close  rious  and  shrewd  conditi(Hi9.  The 
quarters,  we  can  bring  to  hook,  as  money  was  to  be  employed  for  riin- 
it  is  called,  almost  all  the  leading  som  of  King  David  frt>m  custody 
events  of  his  wonderfhl  life ;  and,  in  England.  Should,  however,  the 
among  other  things,  it  is  shown  in  Pope  be  pleased  to  absolve  the 
documentary  evidence  that  he  was  Scuts  government  of  that  debt,  then 
for  some  time  in  France.  That  he  the  gold  nobles  were  to  be  em- 
should  there  forget  the  great  cause  ployed  in  making  war  against  Eng- 
to  which  he  was  devoted  is  an  in-  land.  When  proffers  were  made  to 
admissible  supposition ;  and  he  is  France  for  a  separate  truce,  not  in- 
at  least  as  likely  as  any  one  to  have  eluding  Scotland,  they  were  gal- 
suggested  the  common  interest  of  lantly  rejected.  On  the  other  hand. 
France  and  Scotland  in  enmity  to-  when  Scotland  was  sorely  tempted 
wnrds  England.  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  by 
Rymer  gives  os  a  couple  of  docu-  other  potentates  from  time  to  time, 
meuLs,  which  are  tenned  a  treaty  to  desert  her  ally  France,  she  refuseci. 
of  alliance  between  Philip  the  Fair  It  endeared  the  alliance  to  both 
of  France  and  John  Baiiol,  in  the  nations  to  sanctify  it  with  the  mel- 
year  1296 — bnt  they  are  more  like  a  lowness  of  extreme  antiquity,  and 
power  of  attorney ;  they  appoint  cer-  references  to  its  existeno.»  since 
tain  persons  as  procurators  and  com-  the  days  of  Charlemagne  find  their 
inissicmers  for  the  performance  of  way  into  the  ibrmal  diplomatic 
Bailors    business   in    France ;    and  documents. 

that  hnsiness  appears  to  have  been  The    fVench    laws    which    were 

a    iTiarriage    between    his    son    and  swept  away  by  the  first  Rovolution 

Philip's    niece.      In   1826  we  have  were  by  no  means  of  a  cosmoi)olite 

a     regular    treaty    embodying    the  character.     They  expressed  to  iima- 

whole  pulicy  of  the  three  nations,  tioism    the    principle    embodied    ia 

and  it  proves  that  it  nmst  have  had  the  laws  of  the  greater  ,part  of  the 

predecesisors,  as  it  speaks  of  renew-  world     indeed,     which     inculcated 

ing    the    friendship    and    goodwill  that  every  law  inimical  to  foreign 

wliieh  have  long  subsisted  between  countries    was    favourable    to    the 

the  kin«;doms  of  France  and  Soot-  country  in    which    it  was  enacted, 

land.      The  French  monarchs  came  The    Droit    d'aubaine,    which    for- 

under  obli;?ation  to  those  of  Scot-  feited    the    property    of    strangers 

land,   "in  good  &ith  as  loyal  allies,  dying  in  France,  was  very  oppres- 

whenever  they  shall  have  occasion  sive  to  other  countries,  and  called 

for  aid  and.  advice,  in  time  of  peace  forth  a  library  of  hostile  criticism ; 

or  war,  against  the  King  of  Eng-  it  became,  therefore,  all  the  greater 

land    and   his   subjects."      On   the  a  boon  to  the  Soots  settlers  to  be  ex- 
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empt  from  it  One  after  another 
they  received  letters  of  natural isa- 
tiou  as  French  auhjects.  They 
crowded  in  so  fast  tliat  the  pro- 
cess of  individually  accepting  thera 
as  citizens  appears  to  have  been 
thought  tr.)ablesonie ;  and  then, 
with  a  liberal  off-haudednes^«  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed,  giving  all  natives 
of  Scotland  the  privilege  of  French 
subjecU.  It  was  i"n  this  direction 
naturally  that  the  commercial  en- 
terprise of  Scotland,  checked  a?  it 
was  on  the  borders  of  England 
by  all  manner  of  h<istilo  laws, 
turned  itself.  The  nature  of  this 
connnerce  tinged  our  national  char- 
acter and  habits  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  especially  in  the  article 
of  our  favonrite  liqueurs ;  nay,  it 
does-  so  even  yet,  for  every  English- 
man who  gets  at  good  tables  in  Scot- 
land, remarks  on  the  preference  for 
the  French  wines  over  those  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  although,  un- 
til the  other  day,  tbe.,dutie8  which 
in  old  Scotland  were  greatly  in  their 
favour,  had  become  rather  against 
the  French.  The  following  details 
abont  the  commerce  of  the  Scots  in 
France  seem  interesting. 

"  During  his  residence  in  France, 
the  Duke  yf  Albany  occupied  him- 
self actively,  as  it  would  appear,  in 
favour  of  the  Scotch  merchants 
trading  in  our  country,  all  the  more 
that  they  were  undoubttnlly  com- 
missioned by  the  nobility.  His 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success; 
and  Frauds  I.  gave  at  Aniboise, 
in  the  month  of  May  1518,  an  or- 
der to  free  these  foreigners  from  the 
dnes  to  which  foreign  merchandise 
was  subjected  at  Dieppe,  the  usual 
place  of  their  disembarkation ; 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
fresh  demands  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land some  years  after. 

^*  What  commoilities  could  the 
Scotch  bring  to  our  country  ? 

"  Probably  the  same  which  they 
sent  to  Flanders,  and  of  which  we 
have  a  list  in  the  great  b<>ok  of 
Andrew  Halyburton,  one  of  the  first 
merchants  of  his  time,  who  filled 
the  high  office  of  Oon^ervntor  of  the 
Privileges   of   the   Scottish   Nation 


in  the  Low  Gonntries— or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  Scottish  Consal 
at  Middleburg.  There  was,  in  the 
first  place,  salmon,  which  came  evt^n 
to  the  inland  town^s  snch  as  Reims 
where  a  nmnicipal  order  of  1380 
regulated  the  sale  of  it;  then  her- 
rings, cod,  and  other  fish  for  the 
common  people;  lastly,  wool,  leather, 
and  skina. 

"  Afterwards  this  catalogue  in- 
creased so  much  that  a  rhj:uer  of 
the  seventeenth  century  could  say  to 
a  courtier — 

*  Tory,  Toas  qnittes  done  la  «<nir, 
Puur  TooB  j«t«r  dans  le  negoee ; 
Ce  n'est  plus  06lal  de  Tamour, 
Mais  oelnl  d^Espanfoe  oa  d'EsooMG.* 

Spain  and  Scotland,  it  seems,  were 
the  countries  in  which  commerce 
was  most  lucrative,  as  there  also 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Sfianiards  and  the  Scotch  were  the 
foreigners  best  known  in  France, 
when  we  find  another  poet  make 
an  actor  say — 

*Je  posse  qnand  Je   Tenz,  blen  qoe  je  foU 

FraD(^ls, 
Tantdt  pour    Espag^ol,   tanidt   pour  £ac(«- 

"  In  exchange  for  the  goods  which 
they  brought  u.^^  the  Scotch  received 
from  ns  the  products  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced civilisation,  not  only  by 
regular  coinmeroo,  but  by  diplo- 
macy, the  agents  of  which,  as  it 
seems,  bad  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing in  goods  free  of  tax.  On  the 
6th  May  1586,  Henry  III.  wrote 
to  M.  de  Ghateanneuf,  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Elizabeth: 
>  I  beg  of  you  also  to  men  don  to 
her  the  depredation  which  some  of 
her  subjects  have  committed  near 
Dieppe  on  a  Scotch  vessel,  which 
was  returning  to  Scotland,  in  which 
there  were,  to  the  value  of  sixteen 
hundred  crowns,  wines,  silken  clotlis, 
sugar,  spices,  and  otiier  things  which 
tlie  said  Sire  F^neval  had  c:inse<l  to 
be  purchased,  and  was  having  carried 
for  his  use  into  Scotland,  by  one 
of  his  people  named  Captain  Jamea. 
They  had  the  cruelty  to  remoire  the 
sails  of  the  said  vessel,  and  to  leave 
it  and  also  another  Scotch  vessel  at 
the    mercy  of   the  wind  and  sea; 
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bnt  Qod  helped  tbem  so  mncb  thnt 
the^  were  thrown  up  on  the  coast 
by  the  reflux  of  the  tide  there, 
where  they  were  known  and  sue- 
ooured." 

The  place  filled  by  wines  m  this 
enQineratioQ  of  jiooiJs  destined  for 
Scotland  shows  the  important  con- 
sumption of  it  by  oar  allies  in 
t!ie  sixteenth  century.  Even  in 
the  thirteenth,  Henri  d'Andeli  de- 
scribes the  Scotch  and  some  other 
Northern  nations  as  drinking 
abundantly  of  the  wines  of  La  Ro- 
chelle  ;  and  in  the  foUowinpf  century 
Froisjsart  shoWs  us  tlieir  ships  com- 
ing into  the  port  of  Bordeaux  to 
load  '^th  wine,  at  the  risk  of  being 
captured  in  goin^  out  of  the  river, 
as.  happened  under  rather  singular 
circumstances  related  by  Oleirac, 
who  supposes  the  master  of  a  Scutch 
▼e^ssel,  Jaden  with  wine  far  Calais, 
in  connivance  with  Turkish  pirates. 
A  letter  of  James  IV.  to  the  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux— recommending  to  hhn  the 
affair  of  his  subject  George  Wallace, 
master  of  the  ship  Volant,  seized 
for  theft,  imputed  to  Robert  Gardi- 
ner and  Duncan  Campbell — tells  us 
that  in  1518  the  Scotch  continued 
to  €x>me  in  quest  of  our  wines,  and 
did  not  always  behave  themselves 
in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Wo  know  by  President  de  Thou, 
that  in  bis  time,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Scotch 
wine  merchants  came  annually  to 
Bonleaux ;  and  we  have  a  decree  of 
the  Council  of  State  of  the  Sd  June 
1604,  granting  indemnification  of 
18,000  livres  to  John  Anderson  and 
John  Williamson,  Scotch  mer- 
o>iant8,  from  whom  they  had  con- 
fiscated two  hundred  tons  of  wine 
at  Havre. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Scots 
Guard,  organised  out  of  those  who 
had  survived  the  bloody  fields  of 
Beang^,  Crevant,  and  Verneuil,  with 
the  other  destructive  afiOftirs  of  the 
great  war  between  England  and 
France.  They  were  the  monarch's 
life-guard  to  whom  he  confided  his 
sacred  person,  a  guard  being  told  ofif 
from  them  nightly   to   protect   his 


chamber  of  repose.  Several  of  the 
kings  relied  implicitly  on  them,  took 
counsel  with  them,  and  trusted  them 
as  the  real  heart  of  their  military 
force.  With  a  kind  of  chivalrous 
courtesy,  the  apiwintinent  of  their 
leader,  though  lt)ade<l  with  French 
emoluments  and  distinctions,  was 
left  to  the  king  of  Scots.  It  is  sad 
to  think  of  a  nation  whose  proudest 
military  distinctions  were  thus 
jealously  reserved  for  foreigners; 
btit  in  those  days  of  German  Lnnz- 
Knecht<«,  and  Italian  Oondottieri, 
both  government  and  people  might 
have  fared  worse  tliaa  in  the  hands 
of  the  canny  Soots, 

It  wa^i  not  in  human  nature  either 
that  the  French  should  not  mur- 
mur at  the  distinctions  and  sub- 
stantial rewards  bestowed  on  tlie 
strangers,  or  that  they  themselves 
should  not  become  domineering  and 
exacting.  M.  Micht-l,  indeed,  quotes 
some  very  suggestive  murmurs  of 
the  time,  in  which  it  is  questioned 
whether  the  slaughter  of  the  Scots 
at  Verneuil  was  not  to  be  set  down 
as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  France 
in  breaking  the  power  of  a  set  of 
masters  likely  to  be  more  /ormidable 
even  than  the  English.  Bnt  of  stmie 
of  the  characteristic  blemishes  of  a 
mercenary  foreign  force  the  Scots 
were  free.  They  did  not  go  to 
France  to  act  the  mendicant  or  mar- 
auder, but  to  be  teachers  and  lead- 
ers. So  far  as  we  remember,  there 
occurs  in  M.  Michel's  volume,  which 
contains  everything  about  them, 
just  one  instance  in  which  soldiers 
of  the  Scots  Guard  were  charged 
witli  a  predatory  offence;  and  that 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  so  im- 
portant and  exceptional,  that  an 
am{)le  notice  of  it  from  the  old 
authorities  is  given  in  Scott's  notes 
to  his  *Quentin  Durward.'  There 
were  occasional  disagreeables  and 
bickerings,  however,  between  the 
favoured  foreigners  and  the  natives, 
especially  when  these  began  to  gajn 
heart  and  recover  from  the  aljtct- 
ness  they  lay  under  during  the 
great  war.  The  follo>ving  is  a  little 
incident  connected  with  these  af- 
fairs so  very  like    the    beginning  of 
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Qaendn    Darward,    that    it   sorely  went  in  procession  to  the  place  of 

must  have  been   running  in  Sc(jtt*0  execution,    and    cut    down    Hs^il- 

iiiind  when  he  framed  the  events  of  ton.     All    this    pas^d  in  the  pre- 

that  romance: —  sence  of  him  who  had  hanged  bim: 

*^  Michael  Hamilton,   who    had  a  farions    at    seeing    that   his  victim 

share  in  the  affair,  relates   that  in  was  on  the  point  of  escaping  Lim, 

holy  week  of  the  year  1429,  he  and  he  struck  him  on  the   ear  with  a 

several    of   his    coinpaniuns-in-arms  sword  and  gave  him  a  great  woood, 

were  Io<l(;ed     in    a    village    named  an  act  of   barbarity   which  is  not 

Vallet    not    far    fnna  Oliison,   and  to  he  oommende<l. 

threatened  bv  the  Bretons,  w!io  held  ^*  Then   Hamilton   is   laid  npon  a 

the  country  m  conisiderable  number,  horse  and    taken    to   a    house   and 

A  spy  sent  to  report  on   the  Scots  given  into  care;  soon  after  the  Ab- 

haviiig  falUn  into  their  hands,  they  bees  of  the  Regrippi ere,  having  heard 

made  him    inform    them,  and   then  of    what  had  talcen    place,  sent  in 

hanged    him.      They   then    tfK>k    to  quest    of   onr    Scut    to    have   bim 

flight,  hot  not  without  leaving  some  treated  in  her  invent :  he  is  takeo 

of  their  people  in  the  power  of  the  there;    and  as  he  was  i^ni^nt  of 

peasants.      Amongst    the    prisoners  French    the   charitable    lady   gives 

was  Uumiltun,  the  weight  of  whose  him    a    fellow-countryman    for   his 

cuirass    had    (revented    his    flight:  sick-nurse.      He    had   just    related 

he    was    brought    to    Clisson    ana  his  adventures  to  hirn  when  a  vuioe 

hanged  by  the  very  hand  of  the  son  reminded  )iim  that  he  had  a  vow  to 

of   the    spy,   eager    to    avenge    his  fulfil.      Unable    then    to    walk,  I»e 

father;    From   the  moment  that  he  waited    a  fortnight,  then  set  off  for 

had  seen  himself  taken  he  had  in-  Fierbois,   but    not    without   findiDg 

voked  St.  Catherine,  and  made  a  vow  by  the-  way  companions,  with  whom 

to  go  to  thank  her  in  her  Chapel  of  he  remained  some  days  to  recover 

Fierbiiis,  if  she  would  preserve  him  his  strength.    In  this  history,  as  in 

from  death,     lie  wfis  successful,  for  another  of  the  year  1423,  in  which 

he  haviogr  been  hanged,  on  the  fol-  we    find    Scots    in    Berry    haogtn^ 

lowing  night  the  curate  of  the  town  eight  poor  peasants  to  revenge  them- 

heard  a  voice  which  said  to  him  to  selves   for  having  been  robbed   not 

go  and  save  namiltim.  far  from  there,  and   as  also  in  the 

**  He  paid  little  attention  to  it,  and  history  of  Captain  Boyce  Glanny,  I 

it  was  only   on  a  reiterated  order  see    the    faithful    ]>icture    of    the 

that  he  made  up  his  mind  to   bid  miseries  which  during    the  hundred 

one  of  his  parishioners  to  go  to  the  years'    war    desolated    onr    central 

gibbet  and  look  whether  the  wretch  provinces,  become  the  prey  of  un- 

was    dead    or    not     After    having  dinciplined   hordes;    but  I  find  also 

turned    him    again   and    again,   the  that  the  Scots  figure  there  in  great 

messenger,  to  assure    himself   fully,  numbers.^' 

bared  the  right  foot  of  the  culprit.  When  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the 

and  pricked   the  little  toe    in  such  hundred  years'  war,  our  author  passes 

a  manner  as  to  make  a  large  wound,  forth  into  a  discursive  ramble,  geo- 

from  whence  bluod    sprang.      Feel-  graphical  and  biographical,  through 

ing     himself     wounded,    Hamilton  the  various  families  of  note  which 

drew   up  his  leg  and    moved.    At  either  took  their  name  from  Scot- 

thls  sight  terror  took  possession  of  tish  adventurers,  or  counted  iniport- 

the  messenger,  he  fled,  and  in    all  ant  kindred  among  them.    At  the 

baste  bore  to  the  curate  an  account  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  he  remarks, 

of  what  had  paf^sed.    He  perceiving  the  stream  of  immigration  stopped, 

id  the  whole  affair  an  interposition  and  the  attention  of  those  interest- 

from   on   high,  related  the  facta  to  ed    in    the    fortunes    of    the   Scots 

the   people  w^ho  were  present;  then  naturally  directs  itself  to  those  who 

having    arrayed     himself     and    his  were  fortunate  enough  to  root  theui- 

clergy  in  sacerdotal  vestments,  they  selves  in  the  soil  of  France.    This 
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portion  of  his  book  will  be  pro- 
Doanced  by  many  the  most  valu- 
able. It  is  more  instractive  than 
entertaining,  and  Its  instroction  is 
more  valuable  to  genealof^ists  than 
to  general  readers.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  to  stop  casaally 
at  some  of  the  many  names  and  . 
places  referred  to,  without  respect 
to  even  the  amount  of  geographical 
and  genealogical  classiticatiun  by 
which  the  author  reduces  the  chaotic 
mass  of  names  extracted  by  him 
from  books  and  documents  mto.  a 
sort  of  classification. 

We  begin  with  those  epecially 
favoured  by  Charles  VII.,  so  tho- 
roughly the  parent  of  his  Scots 
Guard,  that  they  wept  for  him  so 
demonstratively  as  to  induce  an 
old  chronicler  to  say — 

**  Et  1m  EaooMojs  banlt  eiioient 
Par  forme  de  gemlsaement'* 

Conspicuous  for  bis  good  fortune 
among  those  who  had  rtasdn  to  la- 
roent  this  king  was  Nicholas  Cham- 
bers, ^uyer  dVcurie  du  roi,  who, 
in  1444,  obtained  the  seigneury  of 
G aerobe,  in  Touraine,  the  district  of 
the  Douglasses.  We  are  told  that, 
according  to  a  local  tradition,  the 
chateau  of  Guercfae,  whicti  still  ex- 
ists, was  built  by  the  Xing  as  a  sort 
of  French  Woodstock  for  his  iilus- 
triotts  paramour  Agnes  Sorrel;  but 
the  tradition  is  told  only  that  our 
author  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knocking  it  down  as  an  anachron- 
ism. Then  follow  certain  Coning- 
lanta,  Coigana,  Coningans,  Coging- 
ands,  and  Conygbaiis,  clustered  to- 
gether as  variations  on  Cunning- 
ham; to  these  are  set  duwn  certain 
gallant  achievements  eecapes,  and 
I'atalities,  but  notiiing  very  specific 
for  the  genealogist,  until  one  of 
them  id  run  to  earth  in  acquiring 
the  lands  of  Arcenny,  in  Burgundy, 
by  union  with  the  heiress,  Martiia  of 
Louvois.  After  this  the  family  is 
traced  through  many  distingui>hed 
members  to  the  first  revolution, 
when  it  disappears;  but  it  reap- 
peared, it  seems,  in  1814,  and  the 
end  is  told  with  a  Delptiic  brevity 
and  dubiety,  which  is  curious  as  a 
contrast    with    M.    Michers    usual 


way  of  dealing  with  such  matters, 
'*  peutStre  existe-t-elle  encore." 

In  tracing  the  alliances  of  the 
Lords  of  Arcenay,  another  Scots 
family  of  like  origin  turns  up  in 
the  marriage  of  one  of  them  to 
Marguerite  de  Humes,  ^  daughter  of 
Jean  de  Humes,  Sui:^neur  de  Ci'dr- 
isy.  This  Jeati's  mother  Wtis  the  " 
daughter  of  a  Gnillaume  Stuart,  snp- 
p(»sed  to  be  of  Scots  origin,  and  his 
grandmother,  before  her  marriage 
to  his  grandfather  Hutnes,  had  been 
the  widow  of  a  George  de  Ramsay, 
"  probablement  Ecossais  Ini-nieine." 

Next  come  ^.the  ^.Qainamonts  or 
Kinninmonds,  also  established  in 
Burgundy  and  Touraine.  *"JL«ar 
veritable  nom,"  we  are  told,  "etait 
Pr  ingle,  qui  devint  chez  nous 
d^fispringlcs,  et  ils  u'adopterent 
celtti  de  Qiunemont  que  par  suite 
d'uue  alliance  o:}ntract^  en  Ecosse 
avec  la  mayson  de  Kynynmond." 
This  is  minute  and  distinct  "enough 
to  satisfy  the  strongest  ap|>etite  for 
plain  facts;  how  far  statements  so 
daiing  in  their  precision  will  stand 
the  test  that  can  be  applied  to  them 
by  our  northern  local  genealogists, 
is  the  author's  affair,  not  ours.  As 
to  the  estates  in  Touraine  alone, 
acquired  by  these  Quinemoots,  their 
enumeration  here  can  only  be  justi- 
fied as  a  sample  of  tiie  strings  of 
lordships  attached  by  M.  Michel  to 
a  crowd  of  our  fortunate  country- 
men. They  were  Seigneurs  "De 
Saint-Senoch,  De  la  Roche-Aymer, 
De  Varennes,  Des  Cantelleries,  De 
Baugd,  De  la  Gudnerie,  De  le  Haus- 
siere,  De  Vaugu^rin,  De  Paviera," 
&c. 

Next  in  order  comes  La  Faraille 
Gohory.  To  them  L'Hermite-Soul- 
iers  dedicates  a  chapter  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Nobility  of  Touraine, 
wherein  he  derives  them  from  the 
Gv»ri  of  Florence;  but  our  author 
triumphantly  restores  them  to  their 
true  di.sti  notion  as  Scots  Gorrjs  or 
Gowries.  Among  the  noble  houses 
of  Touraine,  follows  that  of  Helze 
Preston  de  la  Roche  Preston,  mar- 
ried to  Dame  Eleanor  Desquartes, 
eminent  in  its  own  province  frotn 
its  nobility,  and    illustrious  as    the 
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stock  of  the  great  metaphjsiclan. 
It  is  qaestloDed  whether  the  hus- 
band was  a  son  of  Edward  Preston, 
who  t<^<)k  to  wife  Pregnite  D'Erian, 
or  of  E'lward  Preston,  married  to 
anot'jer  danghttr  of  the  same  house. 
These  Erinns  setm  to  Lave  had  a 
decided  partiality  for  the  bonny  • 
Scot^,  since  the  widow  of  Edward 
Preston  married  the  Seigneur  of 
Ponceau  and  La  Meneganderie,  who, 
Jiaving  been  an  archer  of  the  Scots 
Guard  under  the  name  of  Be  Glais, 
is  with  reasonable  probability  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Douglas  from 
Scotland,  while  another  daughter 
is  allied  to  the  Seignenr  de  la  Gnen- 
audi  ere,  named  Mauri  gon,  supposed 
to  be  a  fonn  of  Morrison.  There 
are  still  among  other  branches  of 
the  D'Erian  race  "  plnsienrs  allian- 
ces aveo  des  gentilhommes  Ecossais 
de  la  garde  da  roi.'*  One  falls  to 
Guillaume  Dromont  or  Drummond, 
another  to  Guillaume  Le  Vincton — 
the  nearest  approach  which  French 
spelling  and  pronunciation  can  make 
to  Swinton,  though  we  might  think 
it  more  akin  to  Livingston.  An- 
other is  destined  to  Henri  du  Grafort 
or  Craufurd,  Sieur  De  Longoharap  et 
de  la  Voyerie, 

Pas^sing  from  the  husbands  of  the 
D'Erians,  the  next  Soot  endowed 
by  marriage  is  Andrd  Gray,  a  name 
that  speaks  for  itself.  There  are 
two  noble  archers  of  the  Guard* 
called  Bonrtic — probably  they  were 
Bourties,  the  difference  being  a 
clerical  error  rather  than  a  corrup- 
tion ;  and  these  are  followed  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  Livingstons 
converted  into  L^vistons. 

Passing  into  Champagne,  we  have 
the  coats  armorial  and  some  genea- 
logical particulars  of  the  houses 
of  Berey,  D'llandresson,  Locart, 
Tournebulle,  and  Montcrif— the  ori- 
gin of  these  is  obvious.  The  last 
I  was  probably  an  ancestor  of  that 
Moncriff  who  shines  so  brilliantly 
among  the  wits  of  the  Grimm  and 
Diderot  school — one  of  the  forty 
immortals  of  the  Academy,  and  a 
popular  dramatist.  The  next  name 
does  not  so  obviously  belong  to  us 
— Val-Dampierre — and  we  can  only 


take  M.  Micbers  word  for  it.  It 
may  perhaps  be  resolved  into  its 
familiar  original  })y  a  process  such 
as  that  applied  to  its  owner's  neigh- 
bour as  a  great  territorial  lord  in 
the  land  of  vineyards — ^namely,  the 
Sieur  Devillen9on.  When  we  go 
back  a  step  to  Vullen9on,  and  then 
to  Villamson,  something  not  unfa- 
miliar dawns  upon  us,  and  at  hst 
we  are  landed  in  the  homely  snr- 
narae  of  Williamson— Very  respect- 
able in  many  instances^  but  distin> 
guished  among  ourselves  by  no 
greater  celebrity  than  that  of  poor 
Peter  Williamson,  who  was  kid- 
napped and^sold  as  a  slave  in  the 
plantations,  whence  be  escaped  to 
tell  his  adventures  to  the  world. 
It  is  quite  delightful  to  see  how  this 
ordinary  plant  flourishes  and  blooms 
in  Ohampagne,  According  \o  tra- 
ditions  of  uje  family,  collected  by 
Le  Ghenaye-Desbois,  Thomas  Wil- 
liamson, second  of  the  name,  archer 
of  the  guard  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VIII.,  was  allied  to  the  royal  hoojje 
of  Stewart  This  may  be  true  for 
all  we  can  say  to  the  contrary,  but 
our  author  mentions  it  as  a  current 
mot  among  his  countrymen  of  old 
that  every  Scotsman  was  oonsia  to 
the  king.  Whatever  they  may  have 
been,  however,  the  Williamsons  or 
D'Oillen9ons,  with  many  territorial 
branches,  clustered  round  "  les  terres 
de  Saint-Gernaan-Langot,  de  Lonlai- 
le-Tesson,  et  de  la  Nocherie."  They 
preserved  their  highly  characteristto 
native  motto,  "Venture  and  win," 
which  had,  no  doabt,  been  their 
guiding  principle  from  general  ion 
to  generation.  Their  blazon,  tiK>, 
is  ambitious,  and  strange  to  Mold; 
a  double-headed  eagle,  like  the 
Austrian,  grasping  in  its  daws 
something  like  -a  small  beer-barrel 
— ^a  spread  eagle  argent,  meralKrrtd 
and  beaked,  poised  on  a  casqoet  of 
the  same,  hoO{)ed  argent. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cull  similar 
particulars  about  the  house  of  Miis- 
uel,  Herrison,  or  Henryson,  uieta- 
morphosing  itself  into  D'ArM>n; 
Doddes  or  Dods;  Estnd  from  Stnd, 
a  name  now  scarcely  known  among 
us;    the    De   Lieles,    visoooots   of 
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Fussy,  who  are  identified  wit}\  onr 
northern  Leslies ;  Vauchay,  which 
is  identified  with  Vauxe  or  Vanaj 
D*£s|»ences  or  Spences,  who  further 
deciirate  their  simple  native  sar> 
naineji  with  the  territorial  titles, 
I>e  Xcttanconrt,  Do  Bettancourt,  De 
Vroil  and  De  Villiera-le-Sec,  De 
Laiinoy- Renault,  De  Pomblain,  De 
Ville  Franche,  De  St.  Sever,  and 
many  others.  Surely  the  Spences, 
left  behind  in  cloudy,  sterile  Scotland, 
ploughing  sour  inoorlandp,  or  draw- 
ing meagre  profits  from  the  retail 
counter  behind  the  half-door  of 
the  burgh  town,  would  have  found  it 
hanl  to  recognise  "their  foreign 
cousins  fluttering  thus  among  the 
brilliant  noblesse  of  sunny  France. 
The  changes,  indeed,  which  our 
harsh,  angular  surnames  undergo 
to  suit  them  to  the  lazy  liquid 
flow  of  the  French  utterance,  are 
such  as  to  give  tough  and  tantalising 
work  to  the  genealogical  investiga- 
tor ;  and  it  is  difl5cult  to  appre- 
ciate the  industry  which  M.  Michel 
has  bestowed  on  the  excavation  of 
separate  families  and  names,  from 
the  great  mass  of  French  genealogi- 
cal iiistory.  We  all  know  the 
lubricity  of  the  French  language  at 
this  day  in  the  matter  of  names,  and 
bow  difficult  it  is  to  recognise  the 
syllables  of  one's  own  name  even 
where  it  is  read  off  from  one's  own 
vi:»iting  card,  if  the  reader  be  a 
Frenchman.  Sach  a  name  as  Hali- 
day  is  easily  redaimable,  even  though 
its  owner  may  flame  in  the  territorial 
patronymic  of  Vicomte  De  Pon- 
taudemer.  Folcart  and  Le  Clerk  are 
resolvable  into  Flocart  and  Clerk. 
In  deriving  D'Anglars  from  Tnglis, 
however,  as  others  have  done,  the 
author  acknowledges  that  the  circuit 
is  considerable,  if  not  impracticable : 
^'  la  distance  nous  paraic  trop  grande 
pour  qn'un  rapproclienient  soit 
possible.  The  name  of  William 
Stayers,  too,  puts  him  at  defiance, 
although  in  an  old  writ  he  is  men- 
tioned as  an  officer  of  the  guard, 
aod  designed  a  **natif  du  royaume 
d'Escosse.*'  Sinson  is,  without  much 
stretching,  traced  to  Simpson.  The 
name  Blair   appears   in    its  native 


simplicity,  only  attaching  ib»elf  to 
the  titles  Fayolles  and  L'Estrange 
in  preference  to  Pittendrich  or 
Balthayock.  Wauchop  transposes 
it  elf  into  Vaucop  and  Vulcob.  Per- 
haps, h(»wever,  the  respectable  but 
not  dignified  name  of  Money  penny 
owes  the  greatest  obligation  to 
change  of  climate ;  even  in  its 
own  ori-^inal  shape,  when  transferred 
to  a  country  where  it  did  not  sig- 
nify a  large  store  of  copper  coinage, 
it  floats  down  the  mellifluous  flood 
of  the  noblesse  quite  naturally  in 
company  with  the  territorial  titles 
of  Varennes  and  Concressant,  but 
when  altered  into  Menypeny,  it 
might  return  home,  as  indeed  it  did, 
in  the  possession  of  a  French  am- 
bassador, without  risk  of  detection. 
The  change  is  but  slight,  and 
shows  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  mere  alteration  of 
a  letter  in  removincf  vulgar  4jnd  sor- 
did associations.  Conspicuous  in  M. 
Michel's  book  is  another  name  sig- 
nifying a  material  object,  which, 
however,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
associate  with  either  ludicroosness 
or  vulgarity.  The  namr  is  Black- 
wood. It  suff*ers  little  more  by 
transference  than  the  necessary  re- 
me<ly  for  the  want  of  the  w,  in 
which  it  partakes  with  the  royal 
house  of  Stewart.  The  French 
Black  woods  were  of  the  later  Scots 
emigrants  fleeing  from  the  Refor- 
mation, and  their  rewards  in  the 
country  of  their  adoption  were  fi'om 
ofljces  not  from  lands.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  the  distinction 
between  the  territorial  aristocraey 
and  the  noblesse  of  the  Robe,  better 
designated  than  in  comparing  the 
fortunes  of  the  Blackwoods  with 
those  others  with  which  we  have 
just  been  dealing.  Adam  Black- 
wood, the  head  of  the  house.  knoNvn 
among  us  as  the  enthusiastic  vindi- 
cator  of  Queen  Mary,  held  a  judicial 
office  which  gave  him  the  title  of 
Conseiller  au  sie^e  de  Poitiere.  A 
certain  Dr.  George  Mackenzie,  a 
blockhead  who  about  a  centui-y  ago 
wrote  and  printed  three  folio  vol- 
umes which  he  ivas  pleased  to  c^l 
the    lives    of    the    most    eminent 
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writers  of  the  Scots  nation,  baring 
mistaken  Blackwood's  office  for  a 
professorsliip  of  law,  M.  Michel 
becomes  fur  a  rare  moment  sarcastic 
and  antithetic,  setting  forth  that, 
**  Blackwood  n^en^eigna  jamais  les 
lois  k  Poitiers,  et  nVut  d'antre 
mission  que  de  les  faire  observer.". 
He  espoused  Gatheriu  Ouurtinier, 
daughter  of  the  Procureur  du  Roi 
of  Poi tiers.  She  bore  to  him  four 
sons  and  teven  dau^hteri<,  a  progeny 
so  abnormal  in  France,  that  it  in- 
duces M.  Michel  to  express  ad- 
miration al  his  continuing:  the  pur- 
suit of  letters*,  "inalgrd  see  de- 
voirs de  magistrat,  d^epoux,  et  de 
pere."  He  published  a  collection 
of  pious  meditations  in  prose  and 
verse,  of  wbich  M.  Michel  tells  us, 
that  paying  a  visit  to  London,  where 
he  was  presented  at  court,  King 
James  showed  him  a  copy  of  his 
meditations  in  the  royal  library. 
One  of  Blackwood's  sons  became  a. 
judge  at  Poitiers.  His  son-in-law, 
George  Oriohton,  was  professor  of 
Greek  "  an  college  de  France."  His 
brother  Henry  tauglit  philosophy 
in  the  Uni^^rsity  of  Paris,  and  an- 
other brother,  George,  **  fit  un 
chemin  assez  brillant  dans  Teglise  de 
France," 

The  instances  of  Scotsmen  settled 
down  territorially  in  France,  which 
we  have  just  cited,  are  taken  from 
within  the  compass  of  a  very  few 
pages  of  M.  Michel's  two  volumes. 
They  will  serve  to  show  how  rich 
these  are  in  genealogical  lore.  We 
cannot  afford  room  within  the  space 
of  this  article  for  a  Scoto-Frankish 
baronage,  but  shall  leave  those  who 
want  to  keow  the  career  of  their  col- 
laterals in  the  land  of  our  ancient 
allies  to  consult  M.  MichePs  volumes, 
and  shall  not  regret  it  if  they  find  no 
readier  means  of  satisfying  their  cu- 
riosity than  by  the  purchase  of  the 
same. 

TiiC  names  and  titles  which  we 
have  thus  casually  brought  together, 
will  serve  to  show  how  thoroughly 
reviving  France  was  impregnated 
with  good  Scots  blood.  The 
thorough  French  aristocratic  ton 
characterising   the   numerous    terri- 


torial titles  enjoyed  by  the  adven- 
turers, may  strike  one  who  meets 
the  whole  affair  for  the  first  time  as 
mightily  resembling  the  flimsy  titles 
by  which  men  of  pretension  beyond 
their  caste  try  to'  pass  themselves  off 
for  somebodies.  The  affair  looks 
somewhat  like  Ronald  Scroggie, 
after  decorating  himself  with  feather 
after  feather  of  questionable  plumage, 
coming  forth  as  Reginald  St.  Mon- 
bray.  But  everything  about  these 
Scots  was  real  and  substantial,  in  as 
far  as  the  fortunes  they  achieved  were 
the  fruit  of  their  courage  and  counsel, 
their  energy  and  learning.  The  ter- 
rible slaughter-  among  the  French 
aristocracy  in  the  English  battles 
made  vacancies  which  came  aptly  to 
hand  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  enterpri- 
sing strangers,  and  of  coui^  they 
Cduld  not  do  otherwise  than  adopt 
the  custom  of  the  country,  with  its 
complex  system  of  territorial  tides, 
in  which  men's  proper  names  got 
swamped  and  buried,  in  so  far  that 
half-a-dozen  Frenchmen,  all  brothers 
born  of  the  same  father  and  mother, 
will  be  commefnorated  under  names 
totally  distinct.  Who  is  to  recognise 
the  son  of  old  Arouet  in  Monsieur 
De  Voltaire,  or  Pocqnelin  in  De  Mo- 
liSre? 

It  was  during  the  hundred  years' 
war  that  this  colony,  as  it  miglit 
almost  be  termed,  of  Scots  8ettle<l  in 
France.  The  affair  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  influx  of  North- 
men, or  Normans,  five  hundred 
years  earlier,  with  this  grand  dis- 
tinction, that  these  came  as  enemies 
and  depredators.  Seizing  upon  their 
prey,  while  the  Scots  came  as 
friends  and  champions,  to  be  thank- 
fully rewarded.  The  great  similarity 
of  the  two  migrations  is  in  the 
readiness  with  which  both  sets  of 
men  settled  down,  assi mil: t ting  them- 
selves with  the  people.  The  assimi- 
lation, however,  was  not  that  of 
slave  or  follower  in  the  land  of 
adoption — not  even  that  of  eqn.-d, 
but  of  leadership  and  guidauce. 
They  were  received  as  a  sort  of 
aristocracy  by  race  and  caste;  and 
hence  it  came  to  be  a  common 
practice,   of   which    we  shall  meet 
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instances  in  very  high  quarters,  for 
those  who  were  at  a  loss  for  a  pedi- 
gree to  find  their  waj  to  some 
adFentnrons  Soot,  and  stop  there, 
just  as  both  in  France  and  England 
it  was  snffioient  to  sbj  that  oar 
ancestors  came  in  with  the  Normans. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  set  all  his 
learning  to  wt>rk  with  sedulous 
diligence  to  find  out  some  of  the 
antt'ce<lents,  in  their  own  northern 
land,  of  the  illustrious  houses  of 
Normandy  and  England,  but  with- 
out success;  all  was  utter  darkness, 
as  if  one  had  passed  from  the  un- 
setting  snn  into  the. arctic  winter. 
The  failure  was  more  instructive 
than  many  a  success.  It  showed 
emphatically  how  those  brilliant 
adventurers,  the  Frenchest  of  the 
French,  had  cast  their  chrysalis  when 
they  spread  their  wings  in  the  new 
land  of  their  adoption.  And  some- 
what similar  it  seems  to  have  been 
with  our  Scots,  who  at  once  take 
their  place  with  all  proper  national 
characteristics  in  the  fastidious 
aristocracy  of  the  most  polished 
peo[)le  in  the  world,  reserving  no 
traces  of  the  influence  of  their 
native  bogs  and  heaths  and  hard 
upbringing,  and  equally  hard  un- 
couth phraseology. 

It  would  be  too  heavy  a  ro- 
sponsibility,  for  the  most  patriotic 
among  us  to  guarantee  the  unex- 
ceptic'iiable  respectability  and  good 
conduct  of  all  those  countrymen 
of  ours  who  built  up  their  fortunes 
under  the  auspices  of  our  munifi- 
cent ally.  It  would  be  especially 
perilous  to  guarantee  that  they  all 
held  that  social  position  at  home 
which  they  asserted  and  maintained 
abroad.  All  the  world  knows  how 
difScult  it  is  to  adjust  the  equiva- 
lents of  rank  between  nations,  and 
to  transfer  any  one  from  one 
social  hierarchy  into  his  exact  place 
in  another.  There  are  specialties 
social,  hereditar}',  and  ofhcial,  to 
be  dealt  with,  some  of  them  having 
nothing  equivalent  in  the  other 
hierarchy, — some  with  the  same 
name,  but  a  totally  different  mean- 
ing,— others  fictitious  or  casual  in 
the  one,  while  they  have  a  fixed,  dis- 


tinctive, even  legal  meaning  in  the 
other.  To  interpret,,  but  far  oftener 
to  confuse,  these  difficult  and  dis- 
tracting elements  of  identification, 
there  are  the  variations  in  etiquette, 
in  domestic  usage,  in  costume,  in 
physicial  condition  and  appearance, 
which  would  all  teach  towards  a 
certain  conclusion,  were  men  omnis- 
cient and  infallible,  but  lead  rather 
to  distraction  and  blunder  in  the 
present  state  of  our  faculties.  '  It 
was  one  of  H^i  Ba^a^s  sage  obser- 
vations, that  in  England,  the  great 
personages  were  stuck  on  the  backs 
of  the  carriages,  while  their  slaves 
or  followers  were  shut  inside  to 
prevent  their  escape.  How  many 
people,  supposing  that  in  a  solemn, 
bearded,  turbaned,  and  robed 
oriental,  they  have  had  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  some  one  of 
princely  rank,  have  been  disgusted 
with  the  discovery,  that  they  have 
been  doing  the  honours  of  society 
to  a  barber  or  a  cook  ? 

The  history  of  almost  every 
man^s  rise  in  the  world  consists  of 
a  succession  of  graspings  and  hold- 
ings— of  positions 'taken  up  timidly 
and  uncertainly,  and  made  by  de- 
grees secure  and  durable.  In  the 
development  of  this  tendency,  it 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  immigrant 
to  find  out,  for  any  social  title  of 
a  dubious  or  fugitive  character 
which  he  may  enjoy  in  his  own 
country,  some  seeming  equivalents 
but  of  fixed  character  and  estab- 
lished value,  in  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion. Scotland,  with  its  mixed  and 
indefinite  nomenclature  of  ranks, 
would  thus  afford  good  opportuni- 
ties for  the  ingenious  youth  trans- 
ferring himself  from  his  dubious 
home-rank  into  something  more 
specific  in  the  symoaetrioal  and 
scientifically  adjusted  court  preced- 
ency of  France.  The  practice  of 
the  lairds  and  good  men  of  present- 
ing themselves  by  the  territorial 
names  of  their  estates,  with  or 
without  their  family  patronymics, 
gave  an  opportunity  for  rendering 
the  possession  of  something  equi- 
valent to  the  French  De  and  the 
German    Yon.     The   families    that 
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had  lost  their  estates  adhered  to 
the  old  title  with  the  mournful 
pride  of  deposed  monnrehs.  If 
these  had  often  the  sjinpathy  of 
their  pecBliar  world  with  them, 
yet  no  one  coold,  with  a  shadow  of 
justice,  bkme  the  actual  potsessors 
.of  the  solid  owes  for  also  ©'aiming 
the  honours  attached  to  them. 
John  Law  of  Lauriston,  who  ruled 
France  for  a  few  months  with  the 
capricious  haughtiness  of  an  Eastern 
de^spot,  among  the  many  strange 
chances  which  led  to  his  giddy  ele- 
vation, owed  much  to  that  which 
gave  uniformity  and  consistency  to 
the  (»thers — namely,  that,  although 
hsi  was  an  Edinburgh  tradesman, 
his  possession  of  a  small  estate, 
happily  named,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  business,  enabled  him 
to  ttike  rank  in  the  ntible%»$.  Most 
people  hare  heard  of  the  curious 
story  of  Robert  Menteith  ot  Sal- 
monet.  !No  topographer  has  dis- 
covered a  spot  so  named  on  the 
surface  ot  Scotland.  There  is  room, 
therefore,  to  accept,  at  least  as  poj- 
sible,  the  story  that  he  took  his 
title,  whether  as  a.  quiz  on  the  pre- 
tensions of  some  of  his  country- 
men or  not,  from  his  father's  right 
to.  draw  a  net  on  the  Forth.  How- 
ever it  be,  there  stands  his  name 
De  Salmonet  on  his  folio  title  page 
as  emphatically  distinct  as  the 
proodest  De  Ohateaureux  or  De  La 
Tremouille.  It  served  him  far  bet- 
ter tlian  the  more  ambitious  desig- 
nati(m  of  a  Highland  chief  who, 
calling  himself  tlie  Chef  de  Gleu- 
doulichin,  or  whatever  it  was,  was 
8npp»)sed  to  savour  of  ihQcumne, 
History  affords  one  very  fia^irant 
case  of  the  potent  uses  ot  the  terri- 
torial Of,  In  Galloway  there  long 
exi^ted  a  wors^hipful  family  called 
the  Murrays  of  Broughton.  They 
were  not  ennobled  by  a  t>eerage,  but 
belonged  to  the  o^Hilent  and  proud 
cla-^s  of  territorial  aristocracy  who 
often  do  not  couiuder  the  peerage 
any  distinction,  and  so  they  were 
thoroughly  entitled  to  consider 
thenweives  within  the  category  of 
noble  in  France  and  Germany. 
There  happened  also  to  be  a  small 


croft  or  paddock  on  the  wayside 
between  Noble  Honse  and  Dum- 
fries called  Broughton,  and  its 
owner,  sonae  aay  its  tenant  only, 
being  named  Murray,  took  on  him- 
self very  .  naturally  and  fairiy  tbe 
style  and  title  of  Murray  of  Brough- 
ton. Having  found  hi»  uses  in  ibis 
title,  he  left  it  dedicated  to  |»tr- 
petual  infamy,  for  he  it  was  who, 
having  incited  poor  Prince  Chnrlcs 
Edward  to  the  Scotticih  ez|)edition, 
and  by  his  zeal  obtained  the  office 
of  *'^  Secretary  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness tJie  Princa  of  Wales,'*  afer- 
wards  used  the  information  he  had 
thus  obtained  to  bay  his  own  ptr- 
aonal  safety,  by  bringing  his  com- 
panions in  rebellion  to  the  block. 
So  thoroughly  bad  bis  notoriety 
impressed  on  the  ©ontemptirary 
mind  the  notion  of  his  represent- 
ing the  old  Galwegian  house  of 
Murray  of  Broughton,  that  it  1% 
believed  even  by  loeal  antiquaries. 

It  will  not  do  too  rigidly  to  sill 
the  pretensions  by  which  men, 
young,  poor,  obscure,  and  strug- 
gling, have  sought  notice  in  early 
life,  and  found  their  way  to  honours 
and  pobsessiona  which  they  htive 
worthily  and  honourably  enjoyed. 
Imagination  is  strong  and  criticism 
weak  in  matters  of  genealogy,  and 
doubtkss  many  of  the  adventurers 
who  planned  and  built  their  for- 
tunes in  France,  as  fully  believed 
themselves  cadets  of  the  noble&t 
family  bearing  their  name,  as  if 
they  had  carried  with  them  the 
certificate  of  the  Lion  Office.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  respecta- 
bility, however,  of  our  humbler 
countrymen  who  made  their  way 
in  Frasce,  it  would  be  easy  to 
point  to  some  of  their  superiois 
whose  names  by  no  means  call  up 
respectful  recognition.  The  second 
and  third  husbands  of  Queen  Mury 
were,  in  externals  at  least,  almost 
as  tljoroughly  French  as  her  fir.-t 
Perhaps  the  foreign  element  did 
not  go  deep  into  their  natures,  aod 
it  might  be  of  them,  as  Napoleon 
said  of  Russian  princes  and  states- 
men, that,  however  gay  and  civil- 
ised  an    exterior    the    Ross  might 
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posseal^^  scrape  hfm  »nd  yon  find  lery,  and  excoiximnnicated  the  Wolf. 
the  Tartar.^'  But  it  was  undoubt-  One  wonld  have  thought  this  niat- 
«dly  the  French  polish  that  succes-  tered  little,  but  besides  being  the 
sively  fascinated  Mary,  as  some-  wolf  bfeyorid  the  Grampians,  Alex- 
thing  congenial  to  her  early  training  ancfer  Stewart  was  prince  and  conr- 
And  social  habits,  and  thoroughly  tier  at  Ilolyrood,  where  the  condi- 
in  contrast  with  the  cinvarnished  tion  of  exooramunication  carried 
roughii€^8  of  a  Lindsay  or  a  Ruth-  with  it  many  social  inconveniences, 
ven.  In  Darnley,  when  he  was  not  to  speak  of  the  insolence  of  the 
ecraped,  there  appeared  the  selfish,  prelate,  who  dared  to  cast  such  a 
silly,  wayward  whelp — a  child  in  slur  on  a  man  of  his  condition.  He 
all  that  was  strong  and  brave — a  therefore,  to  give  the  bishop  a  fore- 
tnatnre  man  in  all  that  was  vicioas,  taste  of  what  might  follow,  sent 
brutal,  and  seltisih.  The  other  could  down  a  few  handy  lada  to  the  plains 
not  be  so  easilv  seen  through,  even  of  Moray,  where  they  borat  the 
if  scraped.  With  plenty  of  his  choir  of  the  chdrch  of  Forres  and 
victim^s  vicioasness,  lie  had  a  far-  the  house  of  the  archdeacon.  As 
reaching  ambition,  a  deep  plotting  this  had  not  the  desired  effect,  he 
bead,  aad  iron  nerves.  He  liked  collected  a  larger  force  of  rnffians. 
Pari  A,  and  seems  to  have  been  liked  and,  descending  on  the  lowland 
in  the  profligate  set  thtre — more  like  an  avalanche,  fell  on  the  epts- 
profligate  even  than  his  rongh  fel-  copal  city  of  Elgin  and  horned  its 
iow-coospirators  in  Scotland,  bnt  noble  cathedral.  This  was  going 
covering  all  over  with  costly,  lux-  rather  too  far.  The  Wolf  had  not 
urioua,  and  even  elegant  social  de-  only  to  disgorge,  but  to  propitiate 
vices,  which  partook  of  the  effe-  the  Church  with  gifts,  and  do  pen- 
mi  nacy  so  prevalent  in  the  worst  anoe  untH  the  Pope  set  him  right 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Wliat  by  absolution  His  ashes  repose 
a  sight  it  would  be  could  we  get  in  the  Cathedral  of  DunkeW,  where 
an  Asmodeus  peep  into  some  of  may  be  seen  his  recumbent  effigy, 
the  orgies  of  Bothwell  and  his  with  arms  folded,  in  serene  peace 
Parisian  setl  looking  to  another  world,  while  in 
Of  another  and  not  q[nite  so  con-  a  Gothic  inscription,  the  forgiv- 
spicuous  a  Scotsman  the  story  will  ing  Church  records  that  here  lies 
show  that  the  French  got  some-  Alexander  Stewart,  Lord  of  Bnchan 
times  other  things  in  us  than  pas-  and  Badenoch,  of  good  memory, 
toral  simplicity  and  ancient  faith  This  worthy  had  a  favourite  ille- 
that  knows  no  guile.  King  Robert  gitimate  son,  also  called  Alexander. 
Iir.  had  a  younger  brother  Alex-  He,  as  was  natural,  followed  his 
ander,  who  was  made  lieutenant  of  father's  footsteps,  and  collected  a 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  troop  of  bare-legged  ruffians,  who 
His  royal  birth  and  breeding  were  rieved  and  ravaged  far  and  near, 
insufficient  to  resist  the  temptation  The  Lindsays,  Ogilvies,  and  other 
of  using  his  opportunities  to  collect  gentlemen  of  Angus,  resolved  to 
a  Highland  following,  and  setting  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  collected  a 
them  to  their  natural  work,  whicii  body  of  men-at-arms  and  Lowland 
was  mischief.  He  became,  of  course,  bowmen,  a  sort  of  force  which  held^ 
the  terror  of  all  the  well-disposed  the  Highland  catcrans  in  utter  scorn 
within  the  district  he  was  set  to  as  a  set  of  rabble  to  be  swept  l)efore 
mie  over,  and  they  complimented  them.  The  Wolf  cub,  however, 
him  w^ith  the  title  of  the  Wolf  of  alighted  on  the  tactic  which,  in 
Badenoch.  He  set  his  eye  on  some  later  times,  made  a  Highland  force 
lands  on  the  Spey  belonging  to  the  ferrible — a  concentrated  rush  on 
Bishop  of  Moray,  and  sent  a  few  the  enemy.  This  the  small  body 
hundreds  of  his  galleygtasses  to  of  Lowlanders  caught  on  the  rugji^ed 
take  possession.  The  bishop  had  banks  of  the  Isla,  and  were  at  once 
recourse  to  his  own  peculiar  artil-  swept     away,    mail  plad    horsemen 
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and  all>  beford  the  liorde  of  savages 
they  despiaed.  A  litile  incident  in 
tliis  event  may  serve  to  vary  the 
monotonous  character  of  transat- 
lantic bate  and  carnage  which  is  just 
now  the  staple  of  our  daily  litera- 
tore.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  trying 
to  make  head  against  the  torrent  as 
a  mounted  man-at-arms,  bad  trodden 
several  of  the  Highlanders  down, 
and  had  one  of  ttiem  pinned 
to  the  earth  with  bis  long  lance. 
Thereupon,  in  the  words  of  old 
Wyntoun, 

"-That  man  held  fast  his  own  sword 
Into  his  nieve,  and  upHhrawing 
He  pressed  him,  not  again  standing^ 
That  he  was  pressed  t<>  the  earth ; 
And  with  a  swake  there  of  his  dwnrd 
Throagh  the  stfrruD  leather  and  the  boot 
Three  ply  or  four,  aoove  the  foot, 
Ue  struck  tbo  Lindsay  to  the  bone. 
That  man  no  stroke  gave  but  that  one, 
For  there  he  died/' 

^cott  oould  not  but  see  the  valne 
of  sueh  an  iucident  in  heroic  narra- 
tive, and  accordingly,  in  the  *  Lord 
of  the  Isles,'  he  brings  it  in  at  the 
death  of  Colonsay^s  fierce  lord  : — 

**  Nailed  to  the  earth  the  mMintalneer 
Tet  wreathed  him  up  against  the  spear 
And  swung  his  broadsword  rnond ; 
Stirrup,  steel  boot,  and  ouish  gave  way 
BeneiUh  that  blow's  tremendous  sway. 

Nestling  in  a  valley  close  to  the 
mountain  range  where  the  father 
and  son  held  rather  a  roving  com- 
mission than  a  right  either  of  pro- 
perty or  government,  stood  the 
Castle  of  Kildrummy.  As  its  ruins 
still  attest,  it  was  not  one  of  those 
grim,  gaunt,  starved- looking  square 
towers  which  the  impoverished  no- 
bility of  Scotland  were  fain  to  bide 
themselves  in,  but  a  vast  and  beau- 
tiful Gothic  fortress  erected  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  war  of  inde- 
pendence, probably  by  the  English. 
Tins  desirable  residence  the  youth 
set  his  eye  on ;  so  with  his  Highland 
host  he  stormed  and  took  it.  It 
belonged  to  the  widowed  Countess 
of  Mar.  The  country  was  not  so 
absolutely  without  any  nominal  low 
that  territory  oould  be  acquired  ill 
this  way ;  at  all  events,  it  was  pru- 
dent to  have  the  military  title  of 
conquest  fortified  by  some  civil  for- 
malities to  prevent  future  cavilling. 
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The  victor,  therefore,  nlS^  the 
willow,  obtaining  from  btrr  a  con- 
veyance of  her  property  to  himself 
and  his  heirs.  Some  formalist  hav- 
ing probably  put  him  up  to  the 
notion  that  the  transaction,  as  it 
stood,  was  still  open  to  question,  a 
second  deed  bear»  record  huw  that 
the  husband  resigned  the  whole 
property  back  to  the  wife,  and  ia 
tokeu  thereof,  approached  the  castle, 
aud  humbly  placed  the  key  in  ber 
hand,  telling  her  to  take  possession 
of  the  castle,  the  furniture  therein, 
and  the  title-deeds  of  the  domain ; 
whereupon  she  gave  the  whole  back 
to  be  enjoyed  by  her  husband  and 
the  heirs  of  the  marriage.  Still, 
again,  the  dread  of  the  rcd-tapis»i 
of  the  day  haunted  the  prudent 
marauder,  and  a  scene  occurred 
which  must  have  been  exceedmglv 
amusing  to  all  concerned.  In  pre- 
sence of  the  Bishop  of  Roes  and  of 
the  ftudatories  of  the  domain,  as- 
sembled in  general  council  in  the 
fields  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Castle 
of  Kildrummy,  the  Countess  again 
ext>cuted  an  investiture  of  her  hus- 
band in  all  her  estates  and  proper- 
ties, especially  including  those  of 
which  she  was  unjustly  deprive<l, 
a  gift  which  openod  up  indefinite 
fields  of  enterprise  to  so  active  a 
husband.  The  deeil  is  so  proftise 
in  its  attestations  of  the  perfect 
freedom  and  absence  of  all  restraint 
and  intimidation  wherewith  the 
Countess  acted,  that  one^s  suspi- 
cion would  naturally  be  raised  even 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  antece- 
dents. 

Such  was  the  career  of  one  who 
afterwards  made  a  brilliant  fignra 
at  the  Court  of  France.  His  recep- 
tion tiiere,  or  rather  the  position  he 
took  up,  is  recorded  in  hia  hoinely 
rhymes  by  the  contemporary  Wjn- 
town,  and  as  M.  Miehel  adopts  bis 
account,  so  may  we.  Here  it  is, 
with  the  spelling  a  Httie  modtrnised, 
as  in  the  preceding  passage  from  the 
same  rather  wordy  chronicle : — 

**  The  Earl  of  Mar  passed  in  Fraoee, 
In  his  delight  and  his  pleaflaDC«» 
With  a  noble  company 
Well  arrayed  and  daintily. 
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Knights  atiA  eqalr^B  *  groat  gentlemen, 

fiixty  or  more  tvlX  nnmberea  th«re. 

Men  of  council  and  of  Tirtue, 

Of  bis  court  and  retinue. 

Id  ParU  he  held  a  royal  state 

At  the  Syngne,  knowen  the  Tynoe  Plato," 

All  the  time  that  he  wns  there 

Biding,  twelve  weeks  AiU  and  mare, 

Door  and  gate  hoth  gart  ha 

Aye  stand  open,  that  men  might  se  (so) 

Enter  all  time  at  their  plessance 

Til  eat  or  drink,  or  sing  or  dauee.'^ 


The  Earl  of  Mar,  for  he  was  now 
firmly  establiehed  in  that  dignified 
position,  took  part  with  some  com- 
panions-at-arms  of  the  best  blood  in 
Scotland,  at  the  battle  of  Liege^  fonght 
on  the  14th  of  September  1407:  it 
was  one  of  the  contests  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Burgnndy  had  to  back  the 
Prince-Bishop  against  the  powerful 
corporation  of  that  almost  sovereign 
city.  M.  Michel  cites  an  old  French 
chronicler,  a  good  pendant  to  Wyn- 
toxin,  who,  after  Messienres  Guil- 
laume  Hay,  and  Jacqaes  Scringoar, 
ftnd  Helis  de  Gcfeneniont,  expands 
concerning  the  feats  of  other  heroes, 
whose  names,  slightly  disguised,  will 
readily  be  recognised  by  their  conn- 
tryraen. 

**  sire  Alexandre  en  son  droit  nora 
De  Commeoh,  qui  ot  cuer  entlei^ 
Ce  Jour  y  fut  fait  chevalier, 
Ct  Mesdre  Andrien  Stievart  ' 

Fn  ebevailer  de  belle  part 
De  Hay.sire  Ouillebcrt 
Fat  ce  Jour  en  arraes  a{>pert, 
C(»m^on  et  hardl  eombattanl 
6ire  J«han  de  Sidrelani 
Doy  bien  en  bonnf^ur  mettre  en  compte, 
C^  II  est  fix  d^un  nc/ble  eonte. 
81ra  Alexandre  dUervin, 
Qui  le  cuer  ot  humble  et  bentn, 
£d  CO  Jour  monstra  bardie  chdre; 
Kt  cil  qui  perta  la  banfcre 
Do  conte  qui  est  tant  prisies 
Ce  fn  sire  Jehon  Miniez.*^ 


Here  are  many  familiar  Scotch 
names,  some  of  them,  it  is  trne,  a 
little  disguised.  Gaenemont  is  the 
Kininmand  we  have  already  seen,  the 
{tame  of  a  good  old  stock  ooinetime 
decayed,  and  now,  it  is  believed, 
unrepresented  in  Scotland,  though 
it  is  supposed  to  be  alive  both  in 
Sweden  and  France.  Sidrelant  is 
bother  land,  and  Miniez  is  Menzies, 
the   laird    of   that    territory   which 


bears  the  queer-sounding  title  of 
Pitfoddles.  De  Oommech  is  puzzling, 
but  M.  Michel  boldly  transposes 
it  into  Keith.  Alexandre  d'lervin, 
who  represents  the  true  knight  of 
chivalry,  a  lamb  at  home,  a  lion  in 
the  field,  is  the  same  who  gets  like 
praise  in  the  rude  Scots  ballad  which 
derails  so  ac^rately  the  great  battle 
of  Harlaw : — 

"  Gode  Sir  Alexander  Irvine, 

The  ranch-reno«  ned  Laird  of  Dram, 

Kane  in  his  days  was  better  seen, 
When  thev  were  sembled  all  and  some, 
To  praise  him  we  should  not  be  dumb, 

For  valour,  wit^  and  worthyncsa, 
To  end  his  days  be  there  did  eome, 

Whoso  xansome  is  remeedUesa.^ 

The  same  companions-at-arms, 
indeed,  who  fought  with  him  in 
Flanders,  followed  Mar  to  victory 
in  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw.  The 
Continental  campaign  had  therefore 
a  great  influence  on  British  history. 
There,  doubtless  the  Scots  kn^hts 
obtained  that  consciousness  ofVtbe 
prowess  of  trained,  mail-clad  men-at- 
arms,  which  prompted  them  witli 
confidence  and  success  to  fight  a  host 
many  times  as  large  as  their  own. 
That  critical  day  brought  to  an  end 
what  onr  common  historians  call  the 
Rebellion  of  Donald  of  the  Isles. 
The  question  it  really  decided  was, 
whether  the  representative  of  the 
Norse  race,  which  had  founded  an 
empire  in  the  islands  and  western 
Highlands,  should  conlinue  to  be 
an  independent  monarch,  ruling 
Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth, — ^and 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  English  border. 
Here  the  roystering  leader  c^  raga- 
muffins became  a  mighty  general 
and  sage  statesman;  and  like  many 
others  who  pass  from  disreputable 
into  creditable  and  profitable  cours- 
es, he  achieved  the  suppression  of 
those  who,  while  he  was  sowing  his 
wild  oats,  were  his  companions  and 
'tools.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  de- 
mnre  Pordun  from  his  quiet  cell, 
in  dog  Latin  gently  referring  to  the 
indiscretioiv  of  this  hero's  youth, 
as  in  eontntst  with  the  honoured 
decorum  of  his  other  years,  thus, — 
Injuventuie  ermt  multum  indomitus 


*  M.  Michel  calls  it  Plat  d'Etain. 
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et  ductor  catervanorum — ^that  is  to  the   real    praotickl'  tenor  of   such 

say,  of  catorans  or  Highland  thieves. «  momentous  events.      Dow  Finall  a 

But   afterwards    in   virum   altenim  thing  in  the  great  record  of  military 

mutatu$  placentur  tram  inonte$  qtum  operations  seems  to  be  this.  patMge 

totum  tuiuirlonem  guhemahat,  of  seven  thousand   men  from  6cjt- 

Mo:»t  conspicuous   and    illustrious  land  to  France;  yet,  when  clo^e]y 

among  the  emigrants  to  France  were  eyed,  it  seems  to  be  a  marvellous 

those  who  belonged  to  the  royal  race  achievement.      It    is  only  neottsary 

of  Stewart:  and  here  Jet  us  offer  an  to  look  at  the   map  of  Europe  to 

explanatory  protest  (S  spelling  the  see    that    from    whichever   Mde  of 

name  in  this  unfashionable  manner,  our  island    the  Scots  attempted  to 

It  is  the  old  Scots  spelling;,  the  other  approach    Fraoee,    they    most  ptt» 

—  namely      Stuart  —  having      been  through   the  narrow  seas  in  which 

gradually  adopted   in    deference    to  England    even     then     professed    to 

the  infirmity  of  the  French,  which  have  a  naval  superiority.     A  steamer 

is  deficient  in   that  sinewy  letter —  we  believe,  now  plies  from  Leiih  to 

a    half-breed     between    vowel    and  Dunkirque,  for  tlie  beneBt  of  tliose 

consonant — which  we  cnll  W.    This  who    prefer    eG<»nomy    and    a    saa 

innovation  stands    in    the    t>^rsooal  voyage   to  a  railway  journey;  bat 

nomenclature  of   our  day,  a  trivial  from  the  nnion  of  the  crowns  down 

but  distinct  relic  of  the  influence  of  to  the  establishment  of  that  ves^l, 

French  manners  and  habits  over  our  the  idea  of  going  from  Scotland  to 

ance^tor8.  France  otherwise  than  through  Eng- 

For  all  their  illustriiMis  birth,  these  land     would     liave    been    scooted. 

S4l^arts  went  forth  like  the  others,  The  method  of  transferring  troops, 

wandering    unfortunates,    with    no  too,   in   that  period  was  by  gsUeys, 

hold  upon  the  world  but  that  which  rowed  by  galley-nlaves,  little  belter 

their  heads  Vnd   hands  and  perhaps  than  mere  rafts  for  sea-going  piu^ 

the    lustre    of   their    dchcent^   gave  poses,  and    ever   requiring   in  foul 

them,  and  in  the  end   they  rooted  weather    to    hug    the  shore.    Soot- 

tlieiiiselves    as    landed    Ix>r<ls    and  land  could  noc  have  afforded  ves^ 

PrinceM.    John  Stewart,  Earl  of  Bu-  sels  to  transport  this  force;  it  was 

chan,  the  son  of  the  elder  Albany,  taken    in    hand   by   France,  Castile 

crossed  over  to  France  in  1420  at  and    Aragon    offering,    as    we   are 

the  head  of  seven  thousand  Scots  to  told,    to    assist    with    forty  vessels. 

fight  for  Charles  VII.,  whose  empire  Ilenry  V.  of  England,   then  ruling 

and  dynasty,  along  with  the  imU  pen*  in  France,  naturally  felt    the   seri- 

dent    existence    of   France,    seemed  oosness  of  an  infusion  of  such  fresh 

searcely  to  retain  a  spark  of  life  cupa-  blood  into  the  di:<traoted  and  riiia- 

bl^  of  resuscitation.  ed  country;    and    he   instructeil  bi» 

The  great  rollirtg  stream  of  his-  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  act- 

tory  sweeps  down  to  U9  on  its  calm  ing  as  viceroy,  to  pat  on  the  screw 

bosom    the    million    more    or    ies^s,  at  all  the  English  seaports^  and  do 

which   Xerxes  poured   into   Greece,  whatever    the    old    traditional   pre- 

the    hordes    of   Gengis    Khan     and  rogatives  of  the  crown,  in  purvey- 

Timour,    the    half    million,    which  ing  vessels  and  seamen,  was  capable 

Napoleon   took'  to    Kussia  and   left  of    doing,    in    ordtr    that    a   force 

there,   and   the    six    hundred   thou-  might    b^    raised    to    intercept  the 

sand   Federal   Americans  deumndeA  Scots^  expedition.    Bedford  lost  tlie 

but    not    given.     Our    children    are  opportunity^  however,  and  the  seven 

tanl^ht   in  their  school   histories  to  thousand   debarked  at  La  R4tehelle, 

look    on    such    things  ^4    of    easy  and   parsing  towurds  the  valley  uf 

everyday    occurience.       The    more  the     Loire,    enc:nnped    at    Cbatil- 

the    pity    that    they    shonld    learn  Ion.      These    rough     northern   fo^ 

rolling    sentences    about    invasions,  eigners  were    not  received    by  tbe 

battles,     and     campaigns,    without  natives  witliout  invidious  oriticism. 

having  the    slightest    couception  of  Two    or   three    iui^tances  occur  in 
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which  the  simple  parBimony  of  the 
comniissartLt  of  the  Scots  camp 
has  astonished  the  people  of  more 
laxorious  ooontries.  But  it  became 
a  s<fCond  natare  with  tde  wandering 
inan-at-anns  to  bear  enforced  star- 
Tution  at  one  time,  and  c(>mi)ei)satS 
it  by  saperfluous  indulgence  at 
another.-  The  Scots  probably  took 
their  opportnnity  in  a  country 
wliich,  desolated  though  it  was  by 
warfare,  was  a  garden  of  Eden  after 
thoir  own  desolate  bogs,  and  they 
earned  for  themselves  the  designs- 
tion  of  saee  d  f>in  et  mangeure  de 
mautone. 

But  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
wiping  off  such  a  reproach.  The 
Scots  and  some  French,  all  nnder 
the  Command  of  Buchan,  approach- 
ed the  old  town  of  Beaug^,  in  Afjou, 
on  one  side  of  the  stream  of  the 
Oaoanon,  while  Clarence  and  the 
great  English  host  were  encamped 
on  the  other.  The  Scots,  just  in 
tifne  to  save  themselves,  diticovere*! 
their  danger.  The  English  were 
crossing  the  river  by  a  narrow 
bridge  when  Buchan  came  np  and 
fought  the  portion  of  the  army 
which  had  crossed  over.  As  M. 
Michel  remarks,  it  was  the  same 
tactic  that  enabled  Wallace  to  de- 
feat Surrey  and  Cre^ingham  at 
Stirling — it  miglit  also  be  described 
as  a  seizing  of  the  op j>ort unity  that 
was  afterwards  so  signally  missed 
at  Flodden.  Then  took  place  one 
of  those  hand-to-hand  conflicts  in 
wldch  the  highest-spirited  and  best- 
mounted  knights  of  the  age  en* 
countered  in  a  mingled  tannoil  of 
general  battle  and  single  combat. 
The  great  host  meanwhile  struggled 
over,  and  was  attacked  in  detail. 
It  WH8  a  victory  attended,  from  its 
peculiar  conditions,  with  more  than 
the  average  slaughter  of  the  con- 
quered. In  the  words  of  Johns's 
*Moiisrrelet,'  "The  Duke  of  Olar- 
enci»,  the  Earl  of  Kyme  (?),  the  Lord 
Roos,  Marshal  of  England,  and,  in 
general,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry 
and  esqniredom,  were  left  dead  on 
the  fiehl,  with  two  or  three  thou- 
sand fighting  men." 

Henry  Y.  was  naturally  provoked 


by  a  defeat  that  so  strongly  re- 
sembled those  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  inflict,  and  his  anger, 
sharpened  by  grief  for  j:he  death  of 
his  brother,  tempted  hVn  into  one 
of  those  unworthy  acts  which  great 
conquerors  sometimes  commit  when 
thwarted  by  defeat.  He  had  then 
in  his  possl^on  the  young  King 
of  the  Scots,  James  I.  With  his 
consent,  or  in  his  name,  an  instruc- 
tion was  i.Hsued  to  the  Scots  army 
no  longer  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
France  against  England.  Buchan 
protested  that  the  orders  of  a  mon- 
arch not  at  lree4lom  were  of  no  avail. 
Henry  chose  to  treat  them  as  rebels 
not  entitled  to  the  courtesies  of 
war.  To  make  the  case  more  clear, 
he  took  his  captive  to  France. 
James  was  in  the  English  camp 
when  Melun  was  taken,  and  there- 
fore Henry  hanged  twenty  Scots- 
men found  among  the' garrison.  On 
the  snrrendering  of  Meaux,  loo, 
there  were  e8|»ecially  excluded  from 
the  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
all  the  Welsh,  Irifcfh,  and  Scotch  — 
as  if  all  these  were  alike  rebels. 

It  is  generally  said  that  Buchan 
got  the  Baton  of  High  Constable  of 
France  as  a  reward  for  the  victory 
of  Beange,  thoujjh  Mon^^trelet  sjieaks 
(»f  him  as  Constable  when  he  fought 
it.  At  all  events,  he  held  this  high 
office — an  office  so  very  higli  that 
his  poor  Countrymen  at  home  can- 
not have  easily  seen  the  top  of  it. 
We  are  told  that,  in  court  prece- 
dence, it  ranked  next  after  the 
blood-royal;  that  an  insult  to  the 
holder  of  it,  being  equivalent  to  one 
to  royalty  iisell",  was  similarly  pun- 
ished ;  and  tiiat  he  was  the  higliest 
military  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
having  at  his  disposal  all  its  war- 
like resources — the  commander-in- 
chief,  in  short.  Moreri,  who  telb 
us  this,  also,  to  be  sure,  ^ells  us 
that  when  a  king  of  England  dies, 
the  lord- mayor  of  London  acts  as 
interim  king  until  another  is  fairly 
settled  on  the  throne;  but  it  is 
to  be  presume<l  that  Moreri  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  practioea 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  than  of 
those  on  the  banks  of  the  Thame& 
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We  know  the  title  here  by  the 
great  names  coupled  yvhh  it — ^the 
Constable  de  Loxemborg,  the  Con- 
stable Montmorenci,  da  GuescHn, 
and  the  terrible  Bourbon.  Among 
such  names,  to  stumble  on  the  Con- 
stable Buchan  sounds  quite  home- 
ly, as  we  say  in  Scotland.  The 
constabulary  was  ^^sidered  too 
formidable  an  office  to  be  always 
full,  anci  seems  to  have  been  re- 
served for  emergencies,  like  the 
Roman  dictatorship;  and  that  hour 
of  emergency  and  of  destitution  of 
native  spirit^  must  have  been  dark 
indeed,  when  its  highest  dignity, 
and  also  the  custody  of  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  were  together  con- 
ferred upon  a  stranger.  The  dig- 
nity was  balanced  by  princely  do- 
mains and  castles  stretching  over 
the  territory  between  Avranches 
and  Chartres.  These  he  seems  to 
have  almost  taken  into  bis  own 
band,  for  our  author  speaks  of  his 
putting  himself  in  possession  of  the 
castle  at  Cliartres  after  the  battle  of 
Beaug^. 

Of  other  branches  of  the  house 
of'  Stewart  who  established  princi- 
palities in  France  —  the  Lords  of 
Aubigny,  Albany,  and  Darnley — we 
may  have  something  hereafter  \o 
say.  Next  to  the  royal  family  in 
France,  were  the  houses  of  llamil- 
ton  and  of)  Douglas,  who  at  times 
almost  rivalled  them  at  home.  The 
French  dukedom  of  Cbatelherault 
is  a  name  almost  as  familiar  in  his- 
tory as  the  home  title  of  the  liamil- 
tons.  By  the  side  of  the  Scottish 
Constable  of  Frunoe  rode  a  coun- 
tryman scarcely  less  powerfu' — tlie 
lord  of  the  vast  province  of  Tou- 
raine,  which  had  been  conferred  on 
the  gallant  Douglas,  who  fought  at 
Beauge.  It  may  interest  the  reader 
to  see  a  contemporary  account  of 
the  pomps  aud  ceremonies,  as  also 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  which 
accompanied  the  investiture  of  the 
territory  in  its  new  lord, 

^^  Four  days  after  the  date  of 
the  letters-patent,  the  news  of  the 
change  which  they  celebrated  reach- 
ed Tours.  Several  ecclesiastics, 
burghers,    and    inhabitants    assem- 


bled in  alarm  in  the  presence  of 
Jehan  Simon,  lieutenant  of  the 
Bailley  of  Touraine,  William  D'Av- 
augour,  and  charged  Jehan  Saintier, 
one  of  their  representatives,  and 
Jean  Gamier,  King's  Sergeant,  to 
Vo  to  Bourges,  to  William  de  Lac^ 
Bishop  of  Maillezais,  and  to  the 
Bailley,  to  learn  for  them  whether 
the  King  bad  and  could  have  given 
the  Duchy  of  Tourraine  to  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  of  the  country  of  Scot- 
land ;  and,  if  it  was  true,  to  beg  of 
them  to  advise  the  said  church  men, 
burgesses,  and  inhabitants,  what 
course  they  ought  to  pursue,  aod 
what  was  to  be  done  in  their  circam- 
stances,  for  the  honour  ahd  advan- 
tase  of  this  town  of  Tour^  and 
country  of  Touraine. 

"  The  which  Jehan  Saintier  and 
Gamier  brought  back  for  answer, 
that  the  said  nobles  above  men- 
tinned  said  to  them  that  it  is  tnie 
that  the  King  has  given  the  ^aid 
Duchy  of  Touraine  to  the  said  Earl 
of  Douglas,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  at  all  alarmed  at  it,  and  tbat 
the  people  of  the  said  Tours  and 
country  of  Touraine  will  be  very 
gently  and  peaceably  governed ;  and 
that  before  the  said  Earl  of  Douglas 
shnll  have,  or  shall  go  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  said  Duchy,  the 
King  will  send  letters  to  the  said 
churchmen,  burgesses,  and  inhabi- 
tants and  each  of  his  officers  com- 
missioned to  make  over  to  him  the 
paid  possession,  and  tbat  my  Lord 
Chancelior  and  tbe  said  Bailley 
would  in  a  short  time  be  in  tiie 
said  town,  the  which  would  tell 
them  at  greater  length  what  they 
had  to  do  in  the  circumstances,  and 
the  causes  by  which  the  King  had 
been  moved  to  give  him  the  said 
Duchy;  and  also  the  said  Saintier 
and  Gamier  brought  the  o*py  irf 
the  letter  of  gift  of  the  said  Duchj 
to  the  said  Eai'I. 

"  As  soon  as  they  knew  at  Toars 
that  the  King  had  given  the  £ari 
of  Douglas  the  Duchy  of  Touraine, 
and  that  the  new  duke  was  prej^* 
ing  to  set  out  to  take  posse^iiiion 
of  it,  they  assembled  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  to  consider  whether  they 
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would  go  to  meet  this  stranger,  and  the  town  and  castle  of  Tours,  ao- 

whether  they  wonld  make  iiitn  the  cording  to   his  ietters  of  tl^e  27 tb 

cQatoniaiy  presents,  which  consisted  May.^    The    iuiiabitants,    after    de- 

of  six  pipes — that  is  tweWe  barrels  liberatioti   by   their   representatives, 

of  wine,  six  noeasares  of  oatta,  fifty  made  a  present  to  the  new  governor 

sbeep,  four  fat  oxen,  and  a  hundred  of  two  pipes  of  wine  and  a  measure 

pounds  of  wax  in  torches.  of  oats." 

^*  They  deputed  two  oharchmen  So  ends  the  history  of  the  pub- 
and  four  of  the  most  ootisiderable  lio  inauguration  of  Douglas  in  his 
citizens  to  go  to  Loches  to  compli-  Duchy  of  Touraine,  the  extent  of 
ment  the  Duke  in  name  of  the  which  one  may  see  by  looking  at  any 
town,  and  they  formed  a  company  old  map  of  France  in  Provinces, 
of  mounted  burghers  to  go  to  meet  It  would  be  competent,  had  we 
him.  Having  found  him  at  a  cer-  space  enough,  to  follow  the  fortunes 
tain  distance  from  the  town,  it  ac-  of  some  of  our  country  men,  whose 
companied  him  till  his  arrival  at  career,  as  churchmen  and  civilians, 
Toars,  into  which  he  made  his  entry  was  nearly  as  brilliant  as  ttiose  we 
on  the  7th  of  May,  by  tlie  gate  of  have  just  glanced  at.  The  great 
Notre  Dame  la  Kiche.  There  lie  Cardinal  Beaton,  Bishop  of  Mire- 
was  received  by  the  four  represent-  pnux,  was  an  ecclesiastical  prince  in 
atives  of  the  town,  and  by  all  the  France,  whence  great  portion  of  his 
burgesses,  in  'armf.  Martin  d*Ar-  lustre  was  reflected  on  his  own  poor 
gouges,  principal  representative,  country.  His  nephew  James,  a  far 
spoke  on  presenting  him  the  keys,  worthier  man,  had  a  different  career, 
and  begged  of  him  to  maintain  the  spending  his  old  age  in  peace 
inhabitants  in  their  privileges,  fran-  among  his  French  endowmentSy 
chises,  and  liberties.  The  Duke  instead  of  coming  home  to  fall  ia 
promised,  and  the  representatives  the  wild  contests  ^  of  his  native 
took  note  of  his  consent,  by  three  hand.  He  was  employed  as  Queen 
notaries,  whom  they  had  brought  Mary*s  ambassador  in  France,  and 
for  the  purpoHe.  The  Duke  having  continued  ever  faithful  to  her 
Uien  taken  the  keys,  restored  them  cause.  He  saw  as  the  sharlow  of 
immediately  to  tlie  first  represent-  the  change  of  rule  and  religion  in 
ative.  Then  he  entered  the  town,  his  own  country,  a  like  change 
where  he  was  received  by  the  peo-  come  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Scot 
pie  with  acclamation.  The  streets  in  France.  His  countrymen  were 
were  hung  with  tapestry  and  now  no  longer  adventurers  seeking 
strewed  with  flowers.  He  went  the  region  best  fitte<l  for  pushing 
straight  to.  the  cathedral,  at  the  their  fortunes,  but  poor  refugees 
great  door  of  which  he  found  the  seeking  bread  or  a  place  of  hiding 
archbishop  and  all  the  canons  in  and  refuge.  Yet  a  gleam  of  pat- 
canonicuU.  The  dean  presented  to  riotic  feelin;^  came  over  the  old 
him  a  surplice,  an  amice,  and  a  bre-  man  when  he  heard  from  his  re- 
viary.  The  Duke  having  taken  the  tirement  that  tlie  son  of  his  old 
oaths  at  his  hands,  was  received  as  mistress — heretic  though  he  was 
a  cu!ion,  and  installed  in  the  choir  ^— had  succeeded  to  the  broad 
in  f)resence  of  Louis  of  Bourbon,  empire  of  Britain,  and  he  caused 
Count  of  Yendome,  grand  cham-  fire  on  the  occasion  oertain  feux  ds 
berlain  of  France ;  of  John  of  joie  at  St.  Jean  de  Lateran.  He 
Bourbon,  his  brother.  Prince  of  was  comforted  by  Sully,  who 
Oarency;  of  Francis  of  Grigneux;  through  the  name  of  Bdthnue 
and  of  several  other  noblemen,  claimed  kindred  with  him;  thus, 
Next  day  he  went  to  the  church  of  like  some  other  emiaent  men, 
St»  Martin,  where  he  was  similarly  seeking  at  a  distance  the  ancient 
received  as  honorary  canon.  After  nobility  of  race  which  it  was  known 
these  ceremonies,  he  established  his  did  not  belong  to  him  in  French 
cousin,  Adam  Douglas,  governor  of  soil.    A   mystery  hangd  about  the 
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qaeAtion  whether  the  nanie  is  ori-  Visoonxit  of  Dundee,  was  sister  tt> 
ginallj^L  of  Scotland  or  Frnnce,  or  the  Curdinal  and  aunt  to  tJie  Am- 
rather  in  which  conntry  it  can  he  hassadir — an  instance  of  lonse- 
traced  farthest  back.  In  *  Barlce's  vity  beside  which  the  CJoontess  of 
Landed  Gentry'  we  are  tx)I<l  that  Desmond  and  Old  Parr  are  trifle<». 
it  is  of  French  <»rigin,  and  that  Somewhat  might  we  have  dis- 
Alexander  de  Bethan  ^Ms  mention-  conrsed  here  al)oat  the  claim  of 
ed  amongst  other  great  men,  by  Hec-  Scots  descent  mac!e  by  the  great 
tor  Boece,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  who  financier,  Ct>lbert,  as  also  by  Mo- 
were  killed  at  the  great  battle  of  li^re^s  friends,  in  virtue  of  his  name 
Duplin  ;'*  and  that  miracle  of  accu-  of  Poqnelin,  which  oertninly  has 
racy  further  sets  forth  that  the  not  a  home  sound.  Bat  the  reader 
wife    of    Graham    of    Olaverhouse,  is  tired,  and  so  are  we. 
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But  while  Mrs.  Vincent  sat  in  sfood  si  ill,  without  knowing  why, 
SusanVs  sick-room,  with  her  mind  It  was  not  Mr.  Fordham  who  came 
full  of  troubled  tlioughts,  painfully  out.  It  was  a  stealthy  figure,  which 
following  her  son  into  an  imaginary  made  a  tremulons  pause  at  sijpht  of 
and  unequal  conflict  with  the  wiU)  him,  and,  uttering  a  cry  of  dismay, 
of  the  rebellious  deacon;  and  while  fize<l  eyes  which  still  gleamed,' but 
the  Salem  congregaiion  in  general  had  lost  all  their  steadiness,  upon 
occupied  itself  with  conjectures  Itis  face.  Vincent  felt  tliat  he  woiiM 
how  this  internal  division  could  be  not  have  recognised  her  anywhere 
healed,  and  what  the  pastor  would  but  at  this  door.  Her  thin  lip?, 
do,  the  pastor  himself  was  doing  which  had  once  closed  so  firmly, 
the  very  last  tliitig  he  ought  to  have  and  expref^sed  with  such  distinct- 
done  in  the  circumstances — linger-  ness  the  flying  shades  of  aiuuse- 
ing  down  Grange  Lane  in  the  broad  ment  and  ridicule,  linng  a]^art 
daylight  with  intent  to  pass  Lady  loosely,  with  a  perpetual  quiver  of 
Western's  door — that  door  from  hidden  emotion.  Uer  face,  always 
which  he  had  himself  emerged  a  dark  and  colonrlesM,  yet  bearini^ 
very  few  minutes  before.  Why  did  such  an  unmistakable  tone  of  vi 
he  turn  back  and  loiter  again  along  gonr  and  strength,  visa  haggard 
that  unprofitable  way  ?  He  did  and  ghastly ;  her  once  assured  and 
not  venture  to  ask  himself  the  steady  8tef>  furtive  and  trembling, 
question ;  he  only  did  it  in  an  She  gave  him  an  appalled  look,  and 
utterly  unreasonable  accet>s  of  jeal-  uttered  a  little  cry.  She  shivereti 
ousy  and  rage.  If  he  bad  been  as  she  looked  at  him,  making  dei^ 
Lady  Western's  accef)ted  lover  in-  perate  vain  eftbrts  to  recover  lier 
stead  of  the  hopeless  worshipper  composure  and  conceal  the  a<!ita- 
afar  oflf  of  that  bright  unattainable  tion  into  which  his  sudden  appear- 
creature,  he  could  still  have  had  no  ance  had  thrown  hor.  But  natui« 
possible  right  to  forbid  the  entrano3  at  last  bad  triumphed  over  this  wo- 
of Mr.  Ford  ham  at  that  garden  gate,  man  who  had  defied  her  so  long. 
He  went  back  with  a  mad,  unrea-  She  had  not  strength  left  to  accoiu- 
soning  impulse,  oilly  excusable  in  pi ish  the  cheat  '^  You  I'' she  cried, 
consideration  of  the  excited  state  with  a  shrill  tone  of  terror  and  con- 
of  mind  into  which  so  many  past  fusion  in  her  voice,  ^^  I  did  not  look 
events  had  concurred  to  throw  him.  for  youT'  It  was  all  her  quiver- 
But  the  door  opened  again  as  he  ing  lips  would  say. 
passed    it       lostinotively    Vincent  Tlie  sight  of  her  bad  roused  Via- 
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ce!it.  "  You  were  going  to  escape,^' 
be  said.  "  Do  you  forget  your 
word  ?  Must  I  tell  her  everything, 
or  ii)U!»t  I  place  yu  in  surer  cn^i- 
tody  ?  You  liave  broken  your 
word."  , 

''My  word?  I  did  not  give  yon  my 
wvrd,"  she  cried  eagerly.  "No.  I 
—I  never  said — :  and,**  after  a  pause, 
*Mf  I  had  said  it,  how  do.  you  ima- 
gine I  was  going  to  escape?  Escape  I 
iMin  what?  That  is  the  worst — 
one  cannot  esca})e,**  said  the  miser- 
able woman,  speaking  as  if  by  an  un- 
controllable impulse,  "never  more; 
especially  if  one  keeps  quiet  in  one 
place  and  has  nothing  to  do,"  she 
continued  after  a  pause,  recovering 
herself  by  strange  gleams  now  and 
then  for  a  moment ;  "  that  is  wliy 
I  csime  out,  to  escape  as  you  say, 
tor  half-an-bour,  Mr.  Vincent.  Be- 
bides*,  1  don't  have  news  enough — 
not  nearly  enough,  flow  do  yon 
think  I  can  keep  still  when  nobody 
seiids  me  any  news?  How  long  is 
it  since  I  saw  yon  last?  And  I 
have  beard  nothing  since  then — tlot 
a  syllable  I  And  you  expect  me  to 
sit  siill,  because  I  have  given  my 
word?  Besides,''  after  another 
breathless  pause,  and  another  gleam 
of  sr If- recovery,  "  the  laws  of  hon- 
our don't  extend  to  women:  We 
are  weak,  and  we  are  allowed  to 
lie." 

'*You  are  speaking  wildl}',"  said 
Vincent,  with  some  compassion  and 
S(»me  horror,  patting  his  hand  on 
her  arm  to  guide  her  back  to  the 
house.  Mrs.  Hiiyard  gave  a  slight 
convulsive  start,  drew  away  from 
bi^  touch,  and  gazed  upon  him  with 
an  agony  of  fright  and  terror  in  her 
eyes. 

"We  agreed  that  I  was  to  stay 
with  Alice,"  she  said.  "You  for- 
get I  am  staying  with  Alice :  she — 
Bhe  keeps  roe  sate,  yon  know.  Ah  I 
people  change  so;  I  am  sometimes 
—halt  afraid-— of  Alice,  Mr.  Vincent. 
My  child  is  like  her — my  child  — 
site  did  not  know  me  1  '^  «ried  the 
wretched  woman,  with  a  sob  that 
came  out  of  the  depths  of  her 
heart ;  "  after  all  that  happened,  she 
M  not  know  me  1    To  be  sure,  that 


was  quite  natural,"  she  went  on 
again,  once  more  recovering  her  bal- 
ance for  an  instant,  "she  could  not 
know  me!  and  I  am  not  beautiful, 
like  Lady  Western,  to  please  a  child's 
eye;  Beauty  is  good — very  good, 
I  was  once  pretty  myself;  any  man 
would  have  forgiven  me  as  you  did 
when  Alice  came  with  her  lovely 
face;  but  I  daresay  your  mother 
would  not  have  minded  had  it 
been  she.  Ah,  that  reminds  me,** 
said  Mrs.  Hiiyard,  gradually  acquir- 
ing a  little  more  steadiness,  ''that 
was  why  I  came  out :  to  go  to  your 
mother — to  ask  if  perhaps  she  had 
heard  anything— -J'roni  my  chihl." 

"  This  is  madness,"  said  Vincent ; 
"you  know  my  mother  could  not 
])08sibly  hear  about  your  child ; 
you  want  to  escape — 1  can  see  it 
in  your  eyes." 

"If  you  will  tell  me  what  kind 
of  things  people  can  escape  from,  I 
will  answer  you,"  said  his  strange 
companion,  still  becoming  more 
composed.  "HnshI  I  said  what 
WHS  true.  The  governess,  you  know, 
had  your  address.  Is  it  very  long 
since  yesterday  when  I  got  that 
news  from  Dover?  Never  mind. 
I  daref^ay  I  am  asking  wild  qnes- 
tions  that  cannot  have  any  answer. 
Do  you  remember  being  here  with 
me  once  before?  Do  yon  renierabcr 
looking  through  the  grating  and 
seeing ?  Ah,  there  is  Mr.  Ford- 
ham  now  with  Alice!  Poor  young 
man ! "  £=aid  Mrs.  Hiiyard,  turning 
once  more  to  look  at  him,  still 
vigilant  and  anxious,  but  with  a 
softened  glance.  "Poor  minister! 
I  told  you  not  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  lovely  face.  I  told  you  she 
was  kind,  too  kind — she  does  not 
mean  any  harm.  I  warned  yon. 
Who  could  have  thought  then  that 
we  should  have  so  much  to  do  with 
each  other :  "  she  resumed,  shrink- 
ing from  him,  and  trying  to  conceal 
how  she  shrank  with  another  con- 
vulsive shiver ;  "  but  yon  were  going 
to  visit  your  people-  or  something. 
I  must  not  keep  you,  Mr.  Vincent; 
you  must  go  away." 

"Not  tiil  you  have  Tetumed  to 
the  house ;  and  given  me  your  word 
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of  hononr,"  said  Vincent,  •'  not  to 
escape  or  to  attempt  to  escape;  or 
else  I  must  tell  her  every tbing,  or 
place  yon  in  sorer  castody.  I  will 
not  leave  you  here." 

"My  wordt  but  women  are  not 
booiul  to  tlielr  honour;  our  hononr 
mean:) — not  our  wonl,"  cried  Mrs. 
Hilyard,  wiltily;  ''my  parole,  he 
mean^;  soldiers,  and  heroes,  and 
men  of  honour  give  their  parole; 
you  don't  exact  it  from  women. 
Words  are  not  kept  to  ua,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent; do  you  exi^ct  us  to  keep 
them?  Tes,  yes;  I  know  I  am 
talking  wildly.  Is  it  s^trange,  do 
you  think  I  Bat  what  if  I  give 
you  my  wonl,  and  nobody  sends 
me  any  further  news  —  nothing 
about  my  child  f  Women  are  only 
wild  animals  when  their  children 
are  taken  from  them.  I  will  forget 
it,  and  go  away  for  news — news? 
That  is  what  1  want.  Escape  1" 
she  repeated,  with  a  miserable  cry; 
^*  who  can  escape?  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  means." 

^^  But  you  must  not  leave  this 
honse,"  said  Vincent,  firmly.  '*  You 
understand  what  /  mean.  You 
must  not  leave  Lady  Western.  Go 
with  her  where  she  pleases^  but 
unless  you  promise  on  your  Ijonour 
to  remain  here,  and  with  her,  I 
shall  bo  obliged '* 

"  Hush  1 "  she  said,  trembling — 
"hnshl  My  honour!  —  and  you 
still  trust  in  it?  I  will  promise," 
she  continued,  turning  and  looking 
anxiously  round  into  the  dull  win- 
ter daylight,  as  if  calculating  what 
chance  she  had  of  rushing  away 
and  eluding  him.  Then  her  eyes 
returned  to  the  face  of  tlie  young 
man,  who  stood  tirm  and  watchful 
beside  her — ^agitated,  yet  so  much 
stronger,  calmer,  even  more  reso- 
lute than  she;  then  shrinking  back, 
and  keeping  her  eyes,  with  a  kind 
of  fascinated  gaze,  upon  liis  face, 
she  re|»eated  the  words  slowly,  '*I 
promise — upon  my  honour.  I  will 
not'  go  away— escape,  as  yon  call  it 
If  I  should  go  mad,  that  will  not 
matter.     Yes,  ring  the  bell  for  me. 


Yon  are  the  stronger  now.  I  will 
obey  you  and  go  back.  Yon  have 
taken  a  woman's  parole,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent^'* she  went  ^  with  a  strange 
spasmodic  shadow  of  that  old 
movement  of  her  month;  '*it  will 
be  curious  to  note  if  she  can  keep  ir. 
Gook-bye— Good-bye,"  She  sjjoke 
with  a  trembling  defq)eration  of 
calmness,  mastering  herself  with 
all  her  iwwer.  She  did  not  remove 
her  eyes  from  hid  face  till  the  dix>r 
had  been  opened.  ^^I  promise,  on 
my  honour,'*  she  re(>eated,  with 
again  a  gleam  of  terror,  as  Vincent 
st<K>d  watching.  Then  the  door 
closed,  shutting  in  that  tragic, 
wretched  figure.  She  was  gune 
back  to  her  prison,  with  her  miserr. 
from  which  she  oould  not  escape. 
In  that  same  garden,  Vincent,  with 
the  sharp  eyes  of  love  and  des|>air, 
even  while  watching  her,  had  caught 
afar  off  a  vision  of  two  figures  to- 
gether, walking  slowly,  one  leaning 
on  the  other,  with  the  lingeriog 
steps  of  happiness.  The  sight  went 
to  his  heart  with  a  dull  "pang  of 
certainty,  which  crushed  down  in 
a  moment  the  useless  effervescence 
of  bis  former  mood.  His  prisoner 
and  he  parted,  going  in  and  cot, 
one  scarcely  less  mi!$eral>le  at  tliat 
moment  than  the  other.  In  foli 
sight  of  them  both  lingered  for  the 
same  moment  these  two  in  the  ten- 
derest  blessedness  of  life.  Vincent 
tnrned  sharp  round,  and  went  away 
the  whole  length  of  the  long  road 
past  St.  Boqoe's,  past  the  farth- 
est village  suburb  of  Carlingford, 
stifling  his  heart  that  it  should  say 
nothing.  He  bad  forgotten  ail 
about  those  duties  which  brou^^ht 
hiiu  there.  Salem  had  vanished  from 
his  horizon.  He  saw  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  but  that  miserable 
woman  going  back  to  her  prison, 
interwoven  with  the  vision  of  these 
two  in  their  garden  of  paradise. 
The  Bight  possessed  him  heart  and 
spirit ;  he  could  not  even  feel  that 
he  felt  it,  his  heart  lying  stified  in 
bis  bosom.  It  tooc,  and  there  was 
no  more  to  say. 
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Mrs.  Vincent  made  many  pilgrim- 
ages oQt  of  the  sick -room  that 
day  ;  her  mind  was  disturbed  and 
re^xtless ;  she  oould  not  keep  still 
by  Susan's  side.  She  went  and 
strayed  through  h^r  son^s  room?, 
Imiktid  at  his  books,  gave  a  furtive 
glance  at  his  linen ;  tlien  went 
buck  and  sat  down  for  a  little, 
on  til  a  renewed  access  of  anxiety 
sent,  her  wandering  forth  once 
more.  Then  she  heard  him  come 
in,  and  went  oat  to  see  hinoT.  But  he 
was  gloomy  and  nncommuoicative, 
evidently  indisposed  to  satisfy  her 
in  any  way,  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  Mrs.  Vincent  came  and 
sat  by  him  while  he  dined,  think- 
ing, in  her  siiupltcity,  that  it  would 
be  a  pleaaare  to  Arthur.  But  Ar- 
thur, with  the  unsocial  habits  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  live  alone,  had 
already  set  ap  a  book  before  him 
while  lie  ate,  leaving  his  mother  to 
wonder  by  herself  behind  what  was 
the  world  of  unknown  thonght  that 
rapt  her  son,  and  iuto  which  her 
wistful  wonder  could  not  penetrate. 
But  the  widow  was  wise  in  her 
generation:  she  would  not  worr^ 
him  with  questions  which  it  was 
very  apparent  beforeliand  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  answer.  She  ad- 
mitted to  herself  with  a  pang  of 
mingled  pain,  curiosity,  and  resig- 
nation, that  Arthur  wa^  no  longer 
a  boy  having  no  secrets  from  his 
mother.  Once  more  the  little  wo- 
man looked  at  the  unreasonable 
male  creature  shut  up  within  itself, 
and  decided  with  a  feminine  mix- 
ture of  pity  and  awe,  that  it  must 
be  allowed  to  take  its  own  time 
and  way  of  disclosing  itself,  and 
that  to  torture  it  into  premature 
utterance  would  be  foolish,  not  to 
say  impracticable.  She  left  him, 
accordingly,  to  himself,  and  went 
away  agtun,  returning,  however,  ere 
long,  in  her  vague  restlessness,  as 
she  had  been  doing  all  day.  The 
early  winter  evening  had  closed 
in,    and    the    lamp    was    lighted — 


the  same  lamp  which  had  f-moked 
and  annoyed  Mrs.  Vincent's  nice 
|)erceptions  the  first  evening  she 
was  in  Garlingford.  Vincent  had 
thrown  himself  on  a  sofa  with  a 
book,  not  to  read,  but  as  a  disguise 
under  which  he  could  indulge  his 
own  thouj^hts,  when  his  mother 
came  quietly  back  into  the  room. 
Mrs.  Vmoent  thought  it  looked  dark 
and  le^  cheer' ul  than  it  ought.  She 
poked  the  tire  softly  not  to  dis- 
turb Arthur,  and  made  it  blaze. 
Tnen  she  turned  to  the  lamj),  which 
flared  huskily  upon  the  table.  ^' It 
smokes  more  than  ever,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  half  apoU>geticaIIy,  in  case 
Artliur  should  observe  her  pro- 
ceedings as  she  took  off  the  globe. 
He,  as  was  natural,  put  down  his 
book  and  gazed  at  her  with  a  cer- 
tain impatient  wonder,  half  con- 
temptuous of  that  strange  female 
development  which  amid  all  troubles 
could  carry  through  from  one  crisis 
of  life  to  another  that  miraculous 
trifling,  and  concern  itself  about 
the  smoking  of  a  lamp.  As  she 
screwed  it  up  and  down  and  ad- 
justed the  wick,  with  the  smoky 
light  flaring  upon  her  anxious  face, 
and  magnifying  the  shadow  of  her 
little  figure  against  the  wall  behind, 
her  son  looked  on  with  a  feeling 
very  sitnilar  to  that  which  had 
moved  Mrs.  Vincent  when  she 
watched  him  eating  his  dinner  with 
his  book  set  up  before  him.  These 
were  points  upon  which  the  mother 
and  son  could  not  understand  each 
other.  But  the  sight  disturbed  hi» 
thoughts  and  touched  his  temper; 
he  got  up  from  the  sofa  and  threw 
down  his  unread  book. 

*'  You  women  are  incomprehen- 
sible," said  the  young  man,  with  an 
irritiition  he  could  not  subdue — 
^^  what  does  it  matter  about  the 
lamp  ?  but  if  the  world  were  going 
to  pieces  you  must  still  be  intent 
upon  such  trifles — ^leave  that  to  the 
people  of  tl|e  house." 

"  But,  my  dear,  the  people  4^  the 
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lioose  don't  undewtand  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent.  "  Oh,  Arthur,  it  is 
often  the  trifles  that  are  the  roost 
important.  I  have  had  Mrs.  Tozer 
oaliing  upon  me  to-duy,  and  Mn». 
Tufton.  I  don't  wonder,  dear,  if 
you  find  them  a  little  tiresome ; 
but  that  is  whnt  every  [lastor  has  to 
expect.  I  daresay  you  have  been 
worried  to-day  pacing  so  many 
visits.  Hush,  there  is  some  one 
coming  up-stairs.  It  is  Mr.  Tozer, 
Arthur,     f  can  bear  his  voice." 

Upon  which  the  minister,  con- 
8cion^  of  not  being  prepared  for 
Tozor's  questions,  gave  vent  to  an 
impatient  ejaculation.  **  Never  a 
moment's  respite  I  and  now  I  shall 
have  to  give  an  account  of  myself/' 
said  the  unfortunate  Nonconform- 
ist. Mrs.  Vincent,  who  had  jnst 
then  fidii^hed  her  operations  with 
the  lamp,  looked  up  reproachfully 
over  the  light  at  her  son. 

"  Ob,  Arthur,  consider  how  kind 
he  has  been!  Your  dear  father 
would  never  have  used  such  an  ex- 
pression— but  you  have  my  quick 
temper,"  said  the  widow,  with  a 
little  sigh.  She  shook  hands  very 
cordially  with  the  good  bntterman 
when  he  made  his  appearance.  ^^  I 
was  just  going  to  make  tea  for  my 
son,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent.  '*!  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  sit  with  him 
at  all  since  Susan  took  ill.  Arthur, 
ring  the  bell — ^it  is  so  kind  of  you 
to  come;  you  will  take  a  cup  o^ 
tea  wiih  us  while  my  son  and  you 
talk  matters  over — that  is,  if  you 
don't  object  to  my  presence?'*  naid 
the  millimeter's  mother  with  a  smile. 
"Yiiur  dear  papa  always  liked  me 
to  be  with  him,  Arthur;  and  until 
he  has  a  wife,  Mr.  Tozer,  1  daresay 
his  mother  will  not  be  much  in  the 
way  wiien  it  is  so  kind  a  triend  as 
you  he  has  to  talk  over  his  business 
with.  Bring  tea  directly,  please. 
I  fear  you  have  forgotten  what  I 
said  to  you  about  the  lamp,  which 
bums  quite  nicely  when  you  take 
a  little  pains.  Arthur,  will  you 
open  the  window  to  clear  tlie  at- 
mo.«phere  of  that  smoke?  and  per- 
haps Mr.  ToziT  will  t^^e  a  seat 
nearer  the  fire." 


"I  am  obliged  to  yon,  ma'am," 
said  the  butterman,  who  bad  a 
cloud  on  his  face.  **  Not  no  nearer, 
thaiik  you  all  the  same.  If  I 
hadn't  thought  you'd  have  don© 
tea,  I  shouldn't  have  come  trt)ub- 
ling  Mr.  Vincent,  not  so  soon,"  ami 
Tozer  torned  a  doubtful  glance  to- 
wards the  minister,  who  stiK>d 
longer  at  the  window  than  he 
need  have  done.  The  widow's 
experienced  eye  saw  that  some 
irritation  had  risen  between  her 
son  and  his  friend  and  patron. 
Tozer  was  suspicious,  and  ready  to 
take  offence — Arthur,  alas!  in  ao 
excited  and  restless  mood,  only  too 
ready  to  give  it  His  mother  coold 
read  in  his  shoulders,  as  he  stood  at 
the  window  with  his  back  to  her, 
that  impulse  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
and  resent  the  inquisition  to  which 
he  was  subject,  which,  all  conscioaa 
as  he  was  of  hot  having  carried  oat 
Tozer's  injunctions,  seized  upon 
the  unfortunate  Nonconformist. 
With  a  little  treinulous  rush,  Mrs. 
Vincent  put  herself  in  the  breach. 

^^  I  am  sure  so  warm  a  friend  as 
Mr.  Tozer  can  never  trouble  any  of 
*  my  family  at  any  time,"  said  the 
widow,  with  a  little  effusion.  '*! 
kuow  too  well  how  rare  a  thing 
r^l  kindness  is — and  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  come  jnst  now  while 
1  can  be  liere,"  she  added,  with  a 
sensation  of  thankfulness  perhaps 
not  so  complimentary  to  Tozer  as 
it  looked  on  the  suiface.  "  Arthur, 
dear,  I  think  that  will  do  now.  Yoa 
may  prut  up  the  window  and  come 
back  to  your  chair.  Yon  don't 
smell  the  lamp,  Mr.  Tozer  ?  and  here 
is  the  little  maid  with  the  tea." 

Mrs.  Vincent  moved  about  the 
tray  almost  in  a  bustle  when  the 
girl  had  placed  it  ou  the  table.  She 
re-arranged  all  the  cups  and  moved 
everything  on  the  table,  while  her 
son  took  up  a  gloomy  position  be- 
hind her  on.  the  hearthrug,  and 
Tozer  preserved  an  aspect  of  oini- 
pous  civility  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  She  was  glad  that  the 
little  maid  had  to  return  two  or 
three  times  with  various  forgotten 
adjuncts,    though    even   then    Mrs. 
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VinceQfs  instincts  of  good  manage- 
meot  prompted  her  to  puint  out  to 
the  handmaiden  the  disadvantages 
of  her  though tlessDess.  *^  If  yon 
had  but  taken  time  to  think  what 
would  he  wanted,  you  would  have 
saved  yourself  a  great  deal  of 
trouble/'  said  tlie  minister's  mother, 
with  a  tremble  of  expectation  thril- 
ling her  frame,  looking  wistfully 
round  to  see  whether  anything  more 
was  wanted,  or  if,  perhai)8,  another 
minute  might  be  gained  before  the 
storm  broke.  She  gave  Arthur  a 
look  of  entreaty  as  she  called  him 
forward  to  take  his  place  at  table. 
6he  knew  that  real  kindness  was 
not  very  often  to  be  met  with  in 
this  cross-grained  world ;  and  if 
people  are  conscious  of  having 
been  kind,  it  is  only  natural  they 
should  expect  gratitude  1  Such 
was  the  sentiment  in  her  eyes  as 
she  turned  round  and  fixed  them 
upon  her  son.  '*Tea  is  ready, 
Arthur,''  said  the  widow,  in  a  tone 
of  i-ecret  supplication.  And  Arthur 
understood  his  mother,  and  w^  less 
and  less  inclined  to  conciliate  as  he 
came  fi>rward  out  of  the  darkness, 
where   he  might  look  sulky   if    he 

{>leased,  and  sat  down  fully  in  the 
iglit  of  the  lamp,  which  sn'ioked  no 
longer.  They  were  not  a  comfort- 
able party.  Mrs.  Vincent  felt  it  so 
Decf8!<>ary  that  she  shoulj  talk  and 
keep  them  separated,  that  she  lost 
her  usual  self-command,  and  sub- 
jects failed  her  in  her  utmost 
need. 

**  Let  me  give  you  another  cup  of 
tea,'*  she  said,  as  the  butterman 
paused  in  the  supernumerary  meal 
which  that  excellent  man  was  mak- 
ing; ^^I  am  80  glad  you  happened 
to  come  this  evening  when  I  am 
taking  a  little  leisure.  I  hope  the 
oontfregation  will  not  think  me  in- 
different, Mr.  Tozer.  I  am  sure  you 
and  Mrs.  Tozer  will  kindly  eipluin 
to  them  how  muph  I  have  been  oc- 
cupied. When  Susan  is  well,  1 
hope  to  make  acquaintance  with  all 
my  son's  people.  Arthur,  my  dear 
boy,  you  are  over-tired,  you  don't 
eat  anything— and  you  made  a  vtrry 
poor    dinner.     1    wish    you    would 


advise  him  to  take  a  little  rest,  Mr. 
Tozer.  He  minds  his  mother  in 
most  things,  but  not  in  this.  It  is 
vain  for  me  to  say  anything  to  him 
about  giving  up  work;  but  perhaps 
a  little  advice  from  you  would  have 
more  effect.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Rider 
on  the  subject,'  and  he  says  a  little 
rest  is  all  my  son  requires;  but 
rest  is  exactly  what  he  will  never 
take.  It  was  just  the  same  with 
his  dear  father— and  you  are  not 
strong  enough,  Arthur,  to  bear  so 
much." 

"  I  daresay  as  you're  right,  ma'am," 
said  Tozer ;  "  if  he  was  to  take  a  little 
more  exercise  and  walking  about 
— most  of  us  Salem  folks  wouldn't 
mind  a  little  less  on  Sundays,  to 
have  more  of  the  minister  at  Other 
times.  I  hope  as  there  wa.sn't  no 
unpleasantness,  Mr.  Vincent,  bttween 
you  and  Pigeon  when  you  see  him 
to-day?" 

"I  did  not  see  him; — I  mean  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  call  on 
Pigeon  to-day,"  said  Vincent  hastily ; 
"1  was  unexpectedly  detained,"  he 
added,  growing  rather  red,  and  look- 
ing Toz  r  in  the  face.  "  Indied,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  call  on 
Pigion,"  continued  the  mini>ter, 
after  a  pause;  ^^I  have  done  nothing 
to  offend  him.  If  he  choo:»<:S  to 
take  an  affront  which  was  never 
intended,  I  can't  help  it.  Why 
should  1  go  and  court  every  man 
who  is  sulky  or  ill-tempered  \n  the 
congregation?  Look  here,  Tt-zer — 
you  are  a  sensible  man — you  have 
been  very  k^d,  as  my  mother  says. 
I  set  out  to-day  intending  to  go  and 
see  this  man  for  your  sake;  but  you 
know  very  well  this  is  not  wimt  I 
came  to  Carlingford  for.  If  1  had 
known  the  sort  of  thing  that  was 
required  of  mel"  cried  Vincent,  ris- 
ing up  and  resuming  his  place  on 
the  hearthrug — *'  to  go  with  my  hat 
in  my  hand,  and  beg  this  one  and 
the  other  to  forgive  me,  and  recti ve 
me  into  favour: — why,  what  have  I 
ever  done  to  Pigeon  ?  if  he  h.'i.s  any- 
thing to  find  fiault  with,  he  had 
much  better  come  to  me,  and  have 
it  out" 

*'  Mr.   Vincent,    sir,"    said  Tozer 
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solemnly,  pnshing  away  bis  empty 
teacup,  and  leaning  forward  over 
the  table  on  his  fdlded  arms,  *^  tbern 
ain't  the  sentiments  for  a  p&stor  in 
our  connection.  That's  a  style  of 
thing  as  may  do  among  fine  folks, 
or  in  the  church  where  there's  no 
freedom;  bat  them  as  ohooees  their 
own  pastor,  and  pays  their  own 
pastor,  and  don't  spare  no  pains  to 
malce  liim  comfortable,  has  a  right 
to  expect  diferent.  Them  ain't  tlie 
sentiments,  sir,  for  Salem  folks.  I 
<lon't  say  if  they're  wrong  or  right — 
I  don^t  mnke  myself  a  judge  of  no 
man;  but  Tve  seen  a  deal  of  our 
connection  and  bnman  natnre  in 
general,  and  this  I  know,  that  a 
minister  as  has  to  plf^ase  liis  flock, 
has  got  to  please  his  flock  whatever 
happens,  and  neither  inc  nor  no 
other  man  can  make  it  different ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Vincent,  as  has  seen  life, 
can  tell  yon  as  well  as  I  can .  Pigeon 
ain't  neither  here  nor  there.  It's  the 
flock  as  has  to  be  considered — and  it 
aiu't  preaching  alone  as  will  do  that; 
and  that  your  good  mother,  sir,  as 
knows  tlie  world,  will  tell  you  as  well 
as  me." 

"  But  Arthur  is  well  aware  of 
it,"  said  the  alarmed  mother,  in- 
terposing hastily,  conscious  that 
to  be  thns  appealed  to  was  the 
greatest  danger  which  could  threat«'n 
her.  "  His  dear  father  always  told 
liim  so;  yet,  after  all,  Mr.  Vincent 
used  to  say,"  added  the  anxious 
diplomatist,  ^^  that  nothing  was  to 
be  depended  on  in  the  end  but 
the  pulpit.  I  have  h€*rd  him  talk- 
ing of  it  with  the  leading  people  in 
the  connection,  Mr.  Tozer.  They 
all  used  to  say  that,  though  visiting 
was  very  good,  and  a  pastor's  duty, 
it  WAS  tlie  pulpir,  after  all,  that  was 
to  be  most  trusted  to;  >ind  I  have 
always  seen  in  my  ex[)erience — I 
don't  know  if  the  same  has  occurred 
to  you— that  both  gifts  are  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  Of  course, 
we  should  all  strive  after  perfec- 
tion," continued  the  ministt^r's  mo- 
ther, with  a  tremulous  smile — "  but 
it  is  so  seldom  met  with  tliat  any  one 
has  both  gifts!  Arthur,  my  dear  boy, 
I  wish  you  would  eat  something ;  and 


Mr.  Tozer,  let  me  give  yon.  another 
cup  of  tea." 

**  No  more  for  me,  ma'am,  thank- 
ve,"  said  Tozer,  laying  bis  band  over 
his  cup.  '*  I  don't  deny  as  there's 
truth  in  what  yon  say.  I  don't  deny 
&s  a  family  here  and  there  in  a  flock 
may  be  aggravating  like  them  Pigeon?. 
I'm  not  the  man  to  be  hard  on  a  mi- 
nister^ if  that  ain't  his  torn.  A 
pastor  may  have  a  weakness,  and 
not  feel  himself  as  equal  to  one 
part  of  bia  work  as  to  another; 
to  go  for  to  say  as  visiting  and 
keeping  the  flock  pleased,  ain't  bis 
duty — it's  that,  ma'am,  as  goes  to  mj 
heart." 

Tozer's  pathos  touched  a  lighter 
chord  in  the  bosom  of  the  minister. 
He  came  back  to  his  seat  with  a 
passing  sense  of  amusement.  *^  If 
Pigeon  has  anything  to  find  faolt 
with,  let  him  come  and  have  it  out,'' 
said  Vincent,  bringing,  as  his  ni'> 
ther  instantly  perceived,  a  ie« 
clouded  countenance  into  the  light 
of  the  lamp.  "  Yon,  who  are  a 
much  better  judge  than  Pigeon,  were 
not  displeased  on  Sunday,"  added 
the  minister,  not  without  a  certain 
oomidacenoy.  Looking  back  upon 
the  performances  of  that  day,  the 
young  Nonconformist  himself  was 
not  displeased.  He  knew  now— 
though  he  was  nnoonsciona  at  the 
tim(^that  he  had  made  a  great  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  of  Salfm, 
and  that  once  more  the  eyes  of  Car- 
linefonl,  unused  to  oratory,  and 
still  more  unused  to  great  and  pas- 
sionate emotion,  were  turned  opoo 
him. 

**  Well,  sir,  if  it  come  to  be  a 
question  of  that,"  said  the  molHfied 
deacon;  **  but  no — it  ain't  tliat— I 
can'r^  whatever  my  feeling  i.s  be 
forgetful  of  my  dootyl"  cried 
Toztjr,  in  sudden  excitement  "It 
ain't  that,  Mr.  Vincent;  it's  for 
vonr  good  I'm  a-speaking  up  and 
letting  you  know  my  mind.  It 
ain't  the  pulpit,  sir.  Til  not  saj 
as  I  ever  had  a  word  to  say  against 
yonr  sermons:  but  when  the  minis- 
ter goes  out  of  my  bonse,  a-sayin? 
as  he's  going  to  visit  the  flock,  and 
when  be^a  to  be  seen  the  next  mo* 
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meni,  Mrs.  Yinoenf,  not  going  to 
the  flock,  bat  n-spending  his  pre- 
cions  time  in  Orange  Lane  with 
them  AS  don^t  know  nothing,  and 
don\  oare  nothing  for  Salem,  nor 
nnderstand  the  ways  of  folks  like 

PS 

Here  Tozer  was  intemipted  sud- 
denly by  the  minister,  who  once 
more  rose  from  his  chair  with  an 
angry  exclamation.  What  he  might. 
have  said  in  the  hasty  in^pnlse  of 
the  m(»ment  nobody  could  tell ;  bat 
Mi-8.  Vincent,  hnstily  stnmbh'ng  up^ 
on  her  part  from  her  chnir,  burst 
in  with  a  tremaloas  voice — 

"Arlhar,  my  dear  boy?  did  you 
bear  Susan  call  me? — hark!  I 
fancied  I  heard  her  voice.  Oh, 
Arthur  dear,  go  and  see,  I  am  too 
^  weak  to  ron  myself.  Say  I  am 
*  coming  dirrctly — ^hark  !  do  you 
think  it  is  Susan?  Oh,  Arthur,  go 
and  see  J" 

Startled  by  her  earnestness, 
though  declsring  he  lieanl  nothing, 
the  young  man  hastened  away.  Mrs. 
Vincent  seized  her  opportanify  with- 
out loss  of  time. 

"  Mr.  Toz  r,«  said  the  widow,  "  I 
am  just  going  to  my  sick  child. 
Arthur  and  you  will  be  able  to  talk 
of  your  business  more  freely  when 
I  am  gone,  and  I  hope  yon  will  be 
guided  to  give  him  good  advice; 
what  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  he  will 
throw  it  np,''  continued  Mr?. 
Vincent,  leaning  lier  hand  npon  the 
table,  and  bending  forward  confi- 
dential and  solemn  to  the  startled 
batftnnan,  "as  so  many  talented 
young  men  in  oar  connection  do 
nowadays.  Yonng  men  ore  so 
difficult  to  deal  with ;  they  will  not 
put  up  with  things  that  we  know 
must  be  put  up  with,"  said  the  mi- 
nistered mother,  shaking  her  head 
with  a  sigh.  "  That  is  how  we  are 
losing  all  our  yonng  preachers ; — an 
accomplished  yoang  man  has  so 
many  ways  of  getting  on  now.  Oh, 
Mr.  To2er,  I  rely  np(»n  you  to  give 
my  son  good  advice— If  he  is  aggra- 
vated, it  is  my  terror  that  he  will 
throw  it  all  up!  Good-night.  Yon 
have  been  oar  kind  friend,  and  I 
have  such  trust  in  you!"     Saying 


which  the  widow  shook  hands  with 
him  earnestly  and  went  away,  leav- 
ing the  worthy  deacon  nmoh  shaken, 
and  with  a  weight  of  responsibility 
upon  him.  Vincent  met  her  at  the 
door,  assuring  her  that  Sasan  had 
not  called  ;  but  with  a  heroism  which  • 
nobody  suspected,  trembling  with 
anxiety,  yet  conscious  of  having 
struck  a  master-stroke,  his  mother 
glided  away  to  the  stillness  of  the 
sick-room,  where  she  sat  question- 
ing her  own  wisdom  all  the  evening 
after,  and  wondering  whether,  after 
all,  at  such  a  crisis,  she  had  done 
right  to  come  away. 

When  the  minister  and  the  deacon 
were  left  alone  together,  instead  of 
returning  with  zest  to  their  inter- 
rupted discussion,  neither  of  them 
said  anything  for  some  minotes. 
Once  more  Vincent  took  up  hia 
position  on  the  hearthrng,  and 
Tozer  gazed  ruefully  at  the  empty 
cnp  which  he  still  covered  with  hia 
hand,  fall  of  troubled  thoughts. 
The  responsibility  was  almost  too 
much  for  Tozer,  He  could  scarcely 
realise  to  himself  what  terrors  lay 
iovolveil  in  that  threatened  danger, 
or  what  might  happen  if  the  minis- 
ter threw  it  all  apl  He  held  his 
breath  at  the  awful  thoaght.  The 
widow's  Parthian  arrow  had  gone 
straight  to  the  batter  man's  heart. 

'*  I  hof>e,  sir,  as  you  won't  think 
there's  anything  but  an  anxious 
feelin'  in  the  flock  to  do  you  justice 
as  oar  pastor,"  said  Tozer,  with  a 
certain  solemnity,  "  or  that  we  ain't 
sensible  of  our  blessin's.  I've  said 
both  to  yourself  and  others,  as  you 
was  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
and  as  good  a  preacher  as  I  ever  see 
in  our  connection,  Mr.  Vincent,  and 
I'll  stand  by  what  I've  said ;  but 
you  ain't  above  taking  a  friend's 
advice — not  speaking  with  no  antho- 
•  rity,"  added  the  good  buttennan,  in 
a  conciliatory  tone;  ^Mt's  all  along 
of  the  women,  sir — it's  them  as  is 
at  the  botto*n  of  all  the  mischief  in 
a  flock.  It  ain't  Pigeon,  bles-»  you,  • 
a<*  is  to  blame.  And  even  my  missis, 
though  she's  not  to  say  unreason- 
able as  women  go — none  of  them  ^ 
can  abide  to  hear  of  you  a-goina 
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Chr&nuHes  0/  Carlingiford: 


[Not. 


.  after  Lady  Western — that's  it,  Mr. 
Vincent.  She's  a  lovely  creature,*' 
cried  Tozer,  wiih  enthusiasm ; 
"there  ain't  one  in  Carlingford  to 
compare  with  her,  as  I  can  see,  and 
I  wouldn't  be  the  one  to  blame  a 
yonng  man  as  was  carried  away. 
But  there  conldn't  no  good  come  of 
it,  and  Salem  folks  is  touchy  and 

Jealous,"      continued      the    worthy 
eacon :  ^  that  was  all  as  I  meant 
to  say." 

Thus  the  conference  ended  ami- 
cably after  a  little  more  talk,  in 
which  Pigeon  and  the  other  malcon- 
tents were  made  a  sacrifice  of  and 
given  up  by  the  anxious  butterman, 
upon  whom  Mrs.  Vincent's  parting 
words  had  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion. Tozer  went  home  thereafter  to 
overawe  his  angry  wife,  whom  Vin- 
cent's visit  to  Ludy  Western  had 
utterly  exasperated,  with  the  dread 
rcsponsii'ility  now  laid  npon  them. 
*^Wbat  if  he  was  to  throw  it  all 


up  I"  said  Tozer.  That  alarming 
possibility  struck  silence  and  dismay  . 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  household.  1 
Perhaps  it  was  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  affairs  in  Salem.  The  dea- 
con's very  sleep  was  disturbed  hy 
recollections  of  the  promising  yonng 
men  who, 'now  he  came  to  think  of 
it,  had  been  lost  to  the  connection, 
as  Mrs.  Vincent  sn^sted,  and  lad 
thrown  it  all  np.  The  fate  of  the 
chapel,  and  all  the  new  sittings  let 
under  the  ministry  of  the  young 
*  Nonconformist,  seemed  to  hang  on 
Tozer 's  hands.  He  thooght  of  the 
weekly  crowd,  and  his  heart  stirred. 
Not  many  deacons  in  the  oonnee- 
tlon  could  boast  of  being  crowded 
out  of  their  own  pews  Sunday  after 
Sunday  by  the  influx  of  unexpected 
hearers.  The  enlightenment  of 
Carlingford,  as  well  as  the  filling  of 
the  chapel,  was  at  stake.  Clearly, 
in  the  history  of  Salem,  a  new  era 
had  begun. 


CHAPTSa  zxxiv. 


That  week  passed  on  without 
much  incident.  To  Vincent  and 
his  mother,  in  whose  history  days 
had,  for  some  time  past,  been  count- 
ing like  years,  it  might  have  seemed 
a  very  grateful  pause,  but  for  the 
thunderous  atmosphere  of  doubt  and 
uncertiiinty  which  clouded  over 
theiQ  on  every  side.  Susan's  re- 
covery did  not  progress ;  and  Dr. 
Bider  began  to  look  as  serious  over 
her  utter  languor  and  apathy, 
which  nothing  seemed  able  t  >  dis- 
turb, as  he  had  done  at  her  delirium. 
.Tiie  Salem  people  sU)od  aloof,  as  Mrs. 
Vincent  perceived,  with  keen  femi- 
nine observation.  She  could  not  per- 
suade herself,  as  she  had  tried  to  per- 
suade Mr8.  Tozer,  that  the  landlady 
answered  inquiries  at  the  door  bjt 
WHy  of  leaving  the  sick  room  quiet. 
The  fact  was,  that  except  L'ldy 
Western's  fine  footman,  the  sight 
of  whom  at  the  minister's  door  was 
far  from  desirable,  nobody  came  to 
make  inquiries  except  Mrs.  Tufton 
and  Phpsbe  Tozer,  the  latter  of  whom 
found    no    encourageiiE^it    in    her 


visits.  Politic  on  all  other  pcnnU, 
the  widow  could  not  deny  herself, 
when  circumstances  put  it  in  her 
power  to  extinguish  Phoebe.  Mrs. 
Vincent  would  not  have  harmed  a 
fly,  but  it  gave  her  a  certain  plea- 
sure to  wound  the  rash  female  • 
bosom  which  bad,  as  she  supposed, 
formed  plans  of  •securing  her  son. 
As  for  Tozer  himself,  his  visits  had 
almost  ceased.  He  was  scarcely  to 
be  seen  even  in  the  shc^,  into  #hidi 
sometimes  the  minister  himself 
gazed  disconsolately  when  he  stray- 
ed out  in  the  twilight  to  walk  bis 
cares  away.  The  good  buttermao 
was  otherwise  employed.  He  was 
wrestling  with  Pigeon  in  many  a 
close  encounter,  holding  little  com- 
mittees in  the  back  parlour.  On 
bis  single  arm  and  strength  he  felt 
it  now  to  depend  whether  or  not 
the  pastor  could  tide  it  over,  and  be 
pulled  through. 

As  for  Vincent  himself,  he  had 
retired  from  the  conflict  He  (>aid 
no  vibits ;  with  a  certain  half-con- 
scions   falling   back    upon  the  one 
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tbiDg  he  oould  do  best,  he  deyoted 
himself  to  his  serinoDs.  At  least  he 
shot  himself  up  to  write  morning 
after  morning,  and  remained  all  day 
dull  and  ondistarbed,  brooding  over 
his  work.  The  congregation  some- 
bow  got  to  bear  of  his  abstraction. 
And  to  the  offended  mind  of  Salem 
there  was  something  imposing  in^ 
the  idea  of  the  minister,  misunder- 
stood and  unappreciated,  thas  re- 
tiring from  the  field,  and  devoting 
himself  to  "stndy."  Even  Mrs. 
Pigeon  owned  to  herself  a  certain 
respect  for  the  foe  who  did  not 
hnmble  himself^  bat  with<lrew  with 
dignity  into  the  intrenchments  of 
his  own  position.  It  wa?  fine ;  but 
it  was  not  the  thing  for  Salem. 
Mrs.  Brown  had  a  tea* party  on  the 
Thursday,  to  which  the  pastor  was 
not  even  invited,  bnt  where  there 
were  great  and  manifold  disenssions 
about  him,  and  where  the  Tozers 
fonnd  themselves  an  angry  mino- 
rity, snspected  on  all  sides.  ^  A  pas- 
tor as  makes  himself  agreeble  here 
and  there,  bat  donU  take  no  thought 
for  the  good  of  the  flock  in  gtiueral, 
ainH  a  man  to  get  on  in  our  eonneo- 
tion,"*  said  Mrs.  Pigeon,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head  at  Phoebe,  who  blnshed 
over  ail  her  pink  anns  and  shoulrlers 
with  mingled  gratification  and  dis- 
composure. Mrs.  Tozer  herself  re- 
ceived this  Insinuation  without  any 
violent  disclaimer.  *^For  my  part, 
I  can^t  say  as  t^e  minister  Itasn^t 
ina<le  himself  very  agreeable  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,"  said  that 
judieioas  woman.  ^*  It's  well  known 
as  friends  can't  come  amiss  to  Tozer 
and  me.  Dinner  or  supper,  we 
never  can  be  took  wrong,  not  being 
fine  folks,  but  comfortable,*^  said 
the  butteromn^s  wife,  directing  her 
eyes  visibly  to  Mrs.  Pigeon,  who  was 
not  understood  to  be  liberal  in  hfl^ 
housekeeping.  Poor  Phoebe  was 
not  so  discriminating.  When  she 
retired  into  a  corner  with  her  con>- 
panioDS,  Phoebtf^s  injured  fi^elings 
disclosed  themselves,  ^^l  am  sure 
he  never  said  anything  to  me  that 
he  might  not  have  said  to  any  one," 
she  confessed  to  Maria  Pigeon;  ^^it 
is  very  iiard  to  have  people  look  so 


at  me  when  perhaps  he  means  no- 
thing at  all,"  said  Phosbe,  half  de- 
jected, half  important  Mrs.  Pigeon 
heard  the  unguarded  confession, 
and  made  use  of  it  promptly,  not 
careful  for  her  consistency. 

"  I  said  when  you  had  set  all  your 
hearts  on  a  young  man,  that  it  was  a 
foolish  thing  to  do,"  said  poor  Vin- 
cent's skilful  of>ponent;  "  I  said 
he'd  be  sure  to  come  adangling  about 
our  hoases,  and  a-trifling  with  the 
affections  of  our  girls.  It'll  be  well 
if  it  doesn't  come  too  true ;  not  as  I 
want  to  pretend  to  be  wiser  nor 
other  folks— but  I  said  so,  as  you'll 
remember,  Mrs,  Brown,  the  very  first 
day  Mr.  Vincent  preached  in  Salem. 
I  said,  *He's  not  bad-looking,  and 
be^s  young,  and  has  genteel  ways, 
and  the  giris  don't  know  no  better. 
Yon  mark  my  words.  If  he  don't 
make  some  mischief  in  Oarlingford 
afore  all's  done,'— and  I  only  hope 
as  it  won't  come  too  true." 

**Them  as  is  used  to  giddy  giris, 
gets  timid,  as  is  natural/  said  Mrs. 
Tozer;  "it's  different  where  there 
is  only  one,  and  she  a  quiet  one. 
I  can't  say  as  I  ever  thought  a 
young  man  was  more  taking  for 
being  a  minister;  but  there  can't 
be  no  doubt  as  it  must  be  'harder 
upon  you,  ma'am,  as  has  four 
daughters,  than  me  as  has  only  one 
— and  she  a  quiet  one,''  added  the 
rleaoon's  wife,  with  a  glance  of  ma- 
ternal pride  at  Phoebe,  who  was 
jaat  then  enfolding  the  spare  form 
of  Maria  Pigeon  in  an  artless  em- 
brace, and  who  looked  in  her  pink 
wreath  and  white  muslin  dress, 
^  quite  the  lady,"  at  least  in  her 
mother's  eyes. 

"^The  quiet  ones  is  the  deep 
ones,"  said  Tozer,  interfering,  as  a 
wise  man  ought,  in  the  female  duel, 
as  it  besjan  to  get  intense.  "  Pbojbe's 
my  giri,  and  I  don't  deny  being 
fond  of  her,  as  is  natural ;  but  she 
ain't  so  innocent  as  not  to  know 
how  things  is  working,  and  what 
meaning  is  in  some  folks'  minds. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there, 
and  it's  time  as  we  was  going 
away." 

"Not  before  we've  bad  prayers," 
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ChronkHn  qf  Oarlingfprd: 


[Not. 


Bftid  Mrs.  Brown.  ^  I  wm  sarprised 
the  first  time  I  see  Mr.  Yinoent  in 
your  house,  Mr.  Tozer,  as  we  all 
parted'  like  heathens  without  a 
blessing,  specially  being  all  ohapel 
folkp,  and  of  one  way  of  thinking. 
Our  ways  is  different  in  this  house ; 
and  though  weVe  in  a  oomfonless 
kind  of  condition,  and  no  better 
than  if  we  hadn't  no  minister,  still 
as    there's    yua    and    Mr.    Pigeon 


The  tea-party  thns  concluded 
with  a  still  more  distinct  sense  of 
the  pastors  shortoomings.  There 
was  nobody  to  "  give  prayers  "  but 
Pigeon  and  Tozer.  For  all  social 
purposes,  the  flock  in  Salem  mi^bt 
as  well  have  had  no  minister.  The 
next  little  committee  held  in  the 
back  parU)ur  at  the  butter  shop  was 
•till  more  unsatisfactory.  While  it 
was  in  progress,  Mr.  Vincent  him- 
self appeared,  and  had  to  be  taken 
solemnly  up-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
loom,  where  there  was  no  fire,  and 
where  the  hum  of  the  voices  be- 
low was  very  audible,  as  Mrs.  Tozer 
and  Phoebe,  getting  blue  with  cold, 
sat  vainly  trying  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention ot  the  pastor. 

*"^  has  some  business  people 
with  Inm  in  the  parlour,*'  explained 
Pheebe,  who  was  very  tender  and 
sympathetic,  as  might  be  expected ; 
but  it  did  not  require  a  very  bril- 
liant intelligence  to  divine  that 
the  businev'is  under  discussion  was 
the  minister,  even  if  Mrs.  Tuzer's 
solemnity,  and  the  anxious  care 
with  wtiioh  he  was  conveyed  past 
the  closed  door  of  the  parlour,  liad 
not  already  filled  the  mind  of  the 
pastor  with  suspicion. 

"  Go  down  and  let  your  pa  know 
as  Mr.  Viocent^s  here,'*  suid  Mrs. 
Tozer,  after  this  uncomfortable 
fiance  had  lasted  half  an  hour; 
^'and  he*s  not  to  keep  them  men 
no  longer  than  he  can  help;  and 
presently  we'll  have  a  bit  of  supper 
— that's  what  I  enjuy,  that  is,  Mr. 
Yincent;  no  ceremony  like  there 
niust  be  at  a  party,  but  just  to  take 
us  as  we  are;  and  we  can't  be 
took  amiss,  Tozer  and  me.  There's 
always  a  bit  of  something  oomtort- 


able  for  supper,  and  no  friend  as 
could  be  made  ao  welcome  as  the 
minister,"  added  the  good  woman, 
growing  more  and  more  civil  as  she 
came  to  her  wits'  end ;  for  bad  not 
Pigeon  and  Brown  been  asked  to 
share  that  something  comfortable? 
For  the  first  time  it  was  a  relief  to 
Athe  bntterman's  household  when 
the  pastor  declined  the  impromptu 
invitation,  and  went  reisolately 
away.  His  ears,  sharpened  by 
suspicion,  recognised  the  familiar 
voioes  in  the  parlour,  where  the 
doQr  was  ajar  when  he  went  out 
again.  Yincent  could  not  have 
imagined  that  to  feel  himself  ud- 
welcome  at  Tozer's  would  have 
had  any  effect  whatever  upon  his 
preoccupied  mind,  or  that  to  pass 
almost  within  hearing  of  one  of* the 
discussions  which  must  inevitably 
be  going  on  about  him  among  the 
managers  of  Salem,  could  quickeo 
his  pulse  or  disturb  his  eoraposure. 
But  it  was  BO,  notwithstanding. 
He  had  oome  out  at  the  entreaty 
of  his  mother,  half  unwillingly, 
anticipating,  with  the  liveliest  re- 
alisation of  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, an  evening  spent  at 
that  big  table  in  the  back  par- 
lour, and  something  eomfbrtable 
to  supper.  He  came  back  agvo 
tingling  with  curiosity,  indigna- 
tion, and  suppressed  defiance.  The 
something  comfortable  had  not 
this  time  been  prepared  for  him. 
He  was  being  discussed,  not  eoter- 
tained,  in  the  parlour;  and  Mrs. 
Tozer  and  Phoebe  in  the  chill  fine 
drawing-room  up-stairs  where  the 
gas  wus  blazing  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  thf  fire 
— shivering  with  cold  and  eivility— 
had  been  as  nmch  ditconcerted  by 
bis  appearance  as  if  they  too  were 
plotting  against  him.  Mr.  Yincent 
returned  to  his  sermon  tuot  witttout 
some  additional  fire.  He  had  s|«nt 
a  great  deal  of  time  over  his  sermoo 
that  week;  it  was  rather  learned, 
and  very  elaborate,  and  a  little— ilull. 
The  poor  niini?ter  felt  very  consci- 
ous of  the  fact,  but  could  not  help 
it.  He  was  tempteil  to  put  it  in 
the  fire,  and  begin  again,  when  he 
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retarneO  tliat  Friday  eveniog,  smart-  it,   and   explained    to   his   mother, 

iiig  with  tlioae  little  stinging  arrows,  with    a    little    ill-temper,    as    she 

uf  slight  and  injury ;  but  it  was  too  thought,  that  he    had   changed    his 

late:  And  thi:»  was  the  beginning  of  mind  about  visiting  the  Tozers  tliat 

the  ^^  coorse*'  which  Tozer  had  laid  ni«ht.      Mrs.   Vincent    did    Arthur 

so  uiQoh  store  by.   Vincent  concluded  injustice  as  she  returned  to  Susan's 

tlie  elaborate  proiluotion  by  a  few  room,    where   again  matters    lookeil 

shaip  sentences,  wbich   he  was  per-  very    sadly ;   aud    so    the    troubled 

fectly   well   aware    did  not  redeem  week  came  to  a  close. 


CHAFTEEZXSV. 


Sunday  1  It  came  again,  the  in- 
evitable morning.  There  are  pa- 
thetic stories  current  in  the  world 
about  most  of  the  other  professions 
that  claim  the  ear  of  the  public; 
how  lawyers  prepare  great  sp^^eclies, 
which  are  to  open  for  them  the 
gates  of  the  future,  in  the  midst  of 
the  killing  anxieties  of  life  and 
poverty — how  mimes  and  players 
of  all  descriptions  keep  the  world 
in  Inughttr  while  their  hearts  are 
breaking.  But  lew  peO{i]e  think 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  priest, 
whom,  let  trouble  or  anxiety  come 
as  they  please,  necessity  will  have 
ia  the  inexorable  pulpit  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  So  Vincent  thought 
as  he  put  on  his  Geneva  gown  in 
his  little  vestry,  with  the  raw  Feb- 
ruary air  coming  in  at  the  open 
window,  and  his  sermon,  which 
was  dull,  lying  on  the  table  beside 
him.  It  wa»  dull — he  knew  it  in 
bid  heart;  but  after  all  the  strain 
of  passiou  he  had  been  held  at, 
what  was  to  |ireserve  him  any  more 
than  another  troin  the  unavoidable 
lassitude  and  blank  that  followed? 
Still  it  was  not  agreeable  to  know 
that  Salem  was  crowded  to  the 
door,  and  that  this  sermon,  upon 
which  the  minister  looked  ruefully, 
was  laboured  and  feeble,  without 
any  divine  spark  to  enlighten  it,  or 
power  to  touch  the  hearts  of  other 
men.  The  consciousness  that  it 
was  dull  would,  the  preacher  knew, 
make  it  duller  8till-~its  heaviness 
wonld  affect  himself  as  well  as  his 
audieDoe.  Still  that  was  not  to  be 
helped  now;  there  it  lay,  ready  for 
utterance ;  and  here  in  his  Geneva 
gown,  with  the   sound  in  his  ears 


of  all  the  stream  of  entering  wor- 
shippers who  were  then  arranging 
themselves  if)  the  pews  of  Salem, 
stood  the  minister  prepared  to 
speak.  There  was,  as  Vincent  di- 
vined, a  great  crowd — so  great  a 
crowd  that  various  groups  stood  dur- 
ing the  whole  service,  which,  by  dint 
of  being  more  laboured  and  feeble 
than  usual,  was  longer  too.  With  a 
certain  dulness  of  feeling,  half  de- 
spairing, the  minister  accomplished 
the  preliminary  devotions,  and  was 
just  opening  his  Bible  to  begin  th^ 
work  of  the  day  when  his  startled 
eye  *  caught  a  most  unlooked-for 
accession  to  the  iiock.  Immedi- 
ately bffore  him,  in  the  same  pew 
with  Mr?.  Tozer  and  Phajbe,  what 
was  that  beautiful  vision  that  struck 
him  dumb  for  the  moment?  Tozer 
himself  had  brought  her  in  during 
the  prayers,  through  the  groups  that 
occupied  the  passage,  .to  his  own 
seat,  where  she  sat  expanding  her 
rustling  plumage,  and  looking  round 
with  all  her  natural  sweetness,  and 
a  kind  of  delightful  unconscious 
patronage  and  curiosity,  upon  the 
crowd  of  unknown  peopIe*who  were 
nobody  in  Carlingford.  The  sight 
of  her  struck  the  young  Noncon- 
formist dumb.  He  took  some  mo- 
ments to  recover  himself,  ere,  with 
a  pang  in  his  heart,  he  began  his 
dull  serm(»n.  It  mattered  nothing 
to  Lady  Western  what  kind  of  a 
sermon  he  preached.  She  was  not 
clever,  and  probably  would  never 
know  the  difference;  but  it  went 
to  the  young  man^s  heart,  an  addi- 
tional pang  of  humiliation,  to  think 
that  it  was  not  his  bvst  he  had  to 
set  before  that    unexpected   hearer. 


OkronicHm  pf  GnrUntfortL 


[Not. 


What  bad  brongbt  tbe  beauty  bere  f 
Yin  cent's  dazzled  eyes  did  not  make 
OQt  for  some  time  the  dark  spare 
figure  beside  ber,  all  sunned  oVer 
witli  the  rays  of  her  splendour. 
Mrs.  Tozer  and  Phoebe  on  one  side, 
proud  yet  half  affronted,  contem- 
plating witb  awe  and  keen  observa- 
tion the  various  particulars  of  Lady 
Western^s  dress,  were  not  more  un- 
like her,  reposing  in  her  soft  beauty 
within  the  hard  wooden  cnclosnre 
of  tbe  pew,  beaming  upon  every- 
body in  sweet  ease  and  composure — 
than  was  tbe  agitated  restless  face, 
with  gleaming  uncertain  eyes  that 
flashed  everywhere,  which  appeared 
at  her  other  side  when  Vincent 
came  to  be  able  to  see.  He  preach- 
ed his  sermon  with  a  certain  self- 
disgust  growing  more  and  more 
intense  every  time  he  ventured  to 
glance  at  that  strange  line  of  faces. 
The  only  attentive  hearer  in  Tozer's 
pew  was  Lady  Western,  who  looked 
up  at  the  young  minister  steadily 
with  her  sweet  eyes,  and  listened 
with  all  tbe  gracious  pro[)riety  that 
bebmged  to  her.  The  Tozer?,  for 
their  part,  drawn  up  in  their  end 
of  the  seat,  gave  a  very  divided  at- 
tention, being  chiefiy  occupied  with 
Lady  Western ;  and  as  for  Mr^. 
Hilyard,  the  sight  of  her  restless- 
ness and  nervous  agitation  'would 
have  been  pitiful  had  anybody 
there  been  sufficiently  interested  to 
observe  it.  Mr.  Vincent's  sermon 
certainly  did  not  secure  that  wan- 
dering mind.  All  her  composure 
had  deserted  this  strange  woman. 
Now  and  then  she  almost  rose  up 
by  way  apparently  of  relieving  the 
restless  fever  that  possessed  her ; 
ber  nervous  hands  wandered  among 
tbe  books  of  the  Tozer  pew  with 
an  ince^sant  motion.  Her  eyes 
gleamed  in  all  directions  with  a 
wistful  anxiety  and  suspicion.  AH 
this  went  on  while  Vincent 
preached  bis  sermon ;  he  had  no 
eyes  for  tbe  otiier  people  in  the 
place.  Now  and  then  the  young 
man  became  rhetorical,  and  threw 
in  here  and  there  a  wild  flourish  to 
break  the  deadness  of  his  discourse, 
with  no  success,  as    be    saw.     He 


read  tedium  in  all  tbe  lines  of  faces 
before  bim  as  be  came  to  a  close 
with  a  dull  despair — ^in  all  tbe  faces 
except  that  sweet  face  never  dis- 
turbed out  of  its  lovely  calm  of 
attention,  which  would  have  li^itened 
to  the  Dissenting  minister  quite  as 
calmly  had  he  preached  like  Paal 
With  a  sensation  that  this  was 
one  of  tbe  critical  moments  of  bis 
fate,  and  that  he  had  failed  in  it, 
Vincent  dropped  into  his  seat  m 
exhaustion  and  self-disgust,  while 
his  hearers  got  up  to  ting  their 
hymn.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Tozer  walked  np  through  the  aisle, 
steadily,  yet  with  his  heart  beating 
louder  than  usual,  and  ascended  the 
pulpit  stairs  to  give  forth  that  inti- 
mation which  had  been  agreed  upon 
in  the  back  parlour  on  Friday.  The 
minister  was  disturbed  in  his  un- 
comfortable repose  by  the  entmnoe 
of  the  deacon  into  the  pulpit,  where 
tbe  worthy  butterman  seated  him- 
self by  Vincent's  side.  The  uncon- 
scious congreiratioa  sang  its  hymn, 
while  the  Xon conformist,  rousing 
up,  looked  with  surprised  eyes  upon 
his  unexpected  companion;  jet 
there  were  bosoms  in  the  flock 
which  owned  a  thrill  of  emotion  as 
Tozer*8  substantial  person  partially 
disappeared  from  view  behind  tbe 
crimson  cushion.  Phoebe  left  off 
singing,  and  subsided  into  tears  and 
her  seat.  Mrs.  Figeon  lifted  up  her 
voice  and  expanded  her  person ; 
meanwhile  Tozer  whispered  omin- 
ously, with  a  certain  agitation,  in 
his  pastoFs  ear — 

^It*s  three  words  of  an  intima- 
tion as  rd  like  to  give — nothing 
of  no  importance  ;  a  meeting  of  tbe 
flock  as  some  of  as  would  like  to 
call,'  if  it*s  quite  agreeable — ^nothing 
as  you  need  mind,  Mr.  Vincent.  We 
wouldn't  go  for  to  occupy  your  time, 
sir,  attending  of  it.  There  wasn't 
no  opportunity  to  tell  yon  before. 
1*11  give  it  out,  if  it's  agreeable," 
said  Tozer,  with  hesitation— "  or  if 
you'd  rather '* 

"  Give  it  to  me,'*  said  the  minister 
quickly.  He  took  the  paper  oot  of 
the  butterman^s  hand,  who  drewr 
back    uncomfortable     and    embar- 
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rassedy  wishing  bitnself  anywhere 
in  the  world  but  in  tlie  pnlpit,  from 
whicli  that  rerolotionarj  docament 
menaced  the  startled  pastor  with 
ramniary  deposition.  It  was  a  snfB- 
ciently  simple  notice  of  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  following  Mon- 
day evening,  in  the  schoolroom, 
which  was  the  scene  of  all  the  tea 
and  other  meetings  of  Balera.  This, 
however,  was  no  tea-meetinfr.  Vin- 
cent drew  his  breath  hard,  and 
changed  colour,  as  he  bent  down 
nmler  the  shadow  of  the  pulpit- 
cn>hion  and  the  big  Bible,  and  read 
this  dangerous  docuinent.  Mean- 
while the  flock  sang  their  hymn,  to 
which  Tozer,  much  discomposed, 
added  a  few  broken  notes  of  tremu- 
Lms  hfl!»s  as  he  sat  by  the  minister's 
side.  When  Mr.  Vincent  again  raised 
his  head,  and  sat  erect  with  the 
ootice  in  his  liand,  the  troubled 
deacon  made  vain  attemfits  to  catch 
his  eye,  and  ask  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  Nonccmformist  made  no 
reply  to  these  telegraphic  comnm- 
nications.  When  the  singing  was 
ended,  he  rose,  still  with  the  paper 
in  his  hand,  and  faced  the  congre- 
gation, where  he  no  lon^i^er  saw  one 
face  with  a  vague  background  of 
innumerable  other  faces,  but  had 
suddenly  woke  up  to  behold  his 
battleground  and  field  of  warfare, 
in  which  everything  dear  to  him 
was  suddenly  assailed.  Unawares 
the  assembled  people,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  special  sensation  from  the 
sermon,  woke  up  also  at  the  sight 
of  Vincent^s  face.  He  read  the  notice 
to  them  with  a  voice  that  tingled 
through  the  place;  then  he  paused. 
"  This  meeting  is  one  of  which  I  have 
not  been  informed,  said  Vincent. 
'*  It  is  one  which  I  am  not  asked  to 
attend.  I  invite  you  to  it,  all  who  are 
here  present;  and  I  invite  you  there- 
after," continued  the  minister,  with 
an  nnconscious  elevation  of  his 
head,  *"*•  to  meet  me  on  the  following 
evening  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you.  Probably  the  business  will 
be  much  the  same  on  both  occasions, 
but  it  will  be  approached  from  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  question.  I  invite 
yon  to  meet  on  Monday,  according 


to  this  notice;  and  I  invite  yon  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  same  place  and  hour, 
to  meet  me." 

Vincent  did  not  hear  the  andible 
hnm  and  buzz  of  surprise  and  ex- 
citement which  ran  through  his 
startled  flock.  He  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  what  Tozer  said  to  him 
when  all  was  over.  He  lingered  in 
his  vestry,  taking  off  his  gown,  nntil 
he  could  hear  Lady  Western's  car- 
riage drive  off  after  an  interval  of 
lingering.  The  young  dowager  bad 
gone  out  slowly,  thinking  to  see 
him,  and  comfort  him  with  a  com- 
pliment about  his  sermon,  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  which  she  was  not 
critical.  She  was  sorry  in  her  kind 
heart  to  perceive  his  troubled  looks, 
and  to  discover  that  somehow,  she 
conld  not  quite  understand  how, 
something  annoying  and  unexpected 
had  occurred  to  him.  Add  then  this 
nneasy  companion,  to  whom  hp  had 
bound  her,  and  whose  strange  agi- 
tation and  wonderful  change  of 
aspect  Lady  Western  could  in  no 
way  account  for — But  the  carriage 
rolled  away  at  last,  not  withcnt  re- 
luctance, while  the  miuister  still 
remained  in  his  vestry^  Then  he 
hurried  home,  speaking  to  no  one. 
Mrs.  Vincent  did  not  understand  her 
son  all  day,  nor  even  next  morning, 
when  he  might  have  been  suf)posed 
to  have  time  to  calm  down.  He  was 
very  silent^  but  no  longer  dreamy 
or  languid,  or  lost  in  the  vogue  dis- 
content and  dejection  with  w^bich 
she  was  familiar.  On  the  contrary, 
the  minister  had  woke  up  out  of 
that  abstraction.  He  was  wonder- 
fully alert,  open-eyed,  full  of  occu- 
pation. When  he  s-at  down  to  his 
writing-table  it  was  not  to  niuse, 
with  his  pen  in  his  langnid  fingers, 
now  and  then  putting  down  a  sen- 
tence, but  to  write  straight  forward 
with  evident  fire  and  emphasis.  He 
was  very  tender  to  herself,  but  he 
did  not  tell  her  anything.  Some 
new  cloud  had  doubtless  appeared 
on  the  firmament  where  there  was 
little  need  for  any  further  clouds. 
The  widow  rose  on  the  Monday 
morning  with  a  presentiment  of  ca- 
lamity on  her  mind— rose  from  the 
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bed  in  Sasan^s  room  which  she  oo- 
copied  tor  two  or  three  lionrs  in  the 
night,  sometiines  f^natching  &  mo- 
mentary 8leep,  which  Susanna  small- 
est moyenient  iDterrupte<L  Her 
heart  was  rent  in  two  between  her 
children.  6be  went  from  Sasan^a 
bedside,  where  her  danghter  lay  in 
dumb  apathy,  not  to  be  roused  by 
anything  that  could  be  said  or  done, 
to  minister  wistfully  at  Arthur^s 
breakfast,  which,  with  her  heart  in 
her  throat,  the  widow  made  a  piti- 
ful pretence  of  sharing.  She  could 
not  ask  him  quesiionii.  She  was 
silent,  too,  in  her  great  love  and 
sorrotv.  Seeing  some  new  trouble 
approaching — wistfully  gazing  into 
the  blank  skies  before  her,  to  dis- 
cover, if  that  were  possible,  without 
annoying  Artlmr,  or  compromis- 
ing him,  what  it  was;  bnt  rather 
than  cumpromise  or  annoy  him,  con- 
tenting herself  not  to  know— the 
great^t  stretch  of  endurance  to 
wliich  as  yet  she  had  constrained  her 
spirit. 

Arthur  did  not  go  out  all  that 
Monday.  Even  in  the  house  a  cer- 
tain excitement  was  visible  to  Mrs. 
Yincent^s  0:een  observation.  The 
landlady  herself  made  Jier  appear- 
ance in  tears  to  clear  away  the  re- 
mains of  the  minister's  dinner. 
**I  hope,  sir,  as  you  doii^t  think 
what^s  past  and  gone  has  made  no 
difference  on  me,^*  said  that  tearful 
woman  in  Mrs.  Vincent's  hearing; 
^*  it  ain^t  me  as  would  ever  give  my 
support  to  such  doings.'*  When 
tlie  widow  asked,  ^' What  doings?" 
Arthur  only  smiled  and  made  some 
half  articulate  remark  about  go:<sip, 
which  his  mother  of  course  treated 
at  its  true  value.  As  the  diirk 
wintry  afternoon  closed  in,  Mrs. 
Vincent's  anxiety  increased  under 
the  influence  of  the  landlady's  Sun- 
day dress  in  which  she  was  visible 
progressing  about  the  passages,  and 
warning  her  husband  to  mind  he 
wasn't  late.  At  last  Mrs.  Tuflon 
called,  and  the  minister's  mother 
came  to  a  true  undei-etanding  of 
the  state  of  affairs.  Mrs.  Tuftqn 
was  uubcttled  and  nervous,  filled 
with    a   not   unexhilarating   excite- 


ment, and  all  the  heat  of  partiaan- 
ship.  "  Don't  you  take  on,"  said 
the  good  little  woman ;  ^'  Mr.  Tuttoa 
is  going  to  the  meeting  to  tell  them 
his  sentiments  about  his  youog 
brother.  My  dear,  they  will  never 
go  against  what  Mr.  Tafton  says: 
and  if  I  should  moant  upon  the 
platform  and  make  a  speech  myself 
there  shan't  be  anything  done  that 
could  vex  3*ou;  for  we  always  said 
he  was  a  precious  young  man,  aod 
a  credit  to  the  connection;  and  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  us  all  to  let 
the  Pigeons,  or  such  people,  have  it 
all  their  own  way."  Mrs.  Vincent 
managed  to  ascertain  all  the  pard- 
culars  from  the  old  minister's  wife. 
When  slie  was  gone,  the  widow  sac 
down  a  little  witli  a  very  deflate 
heart  to  think-  it  all  over.  Ar- 
thur, with  a  new  light  in  his  eye, 
and  determination  in  his  face,  was 
writing  in  the  sitting-room;  bot 
Arthur's  mother  could  not  stt  still 
us  he  did,  and  imagine  the  scene 
in  the  Salem  schoolroom,  and  bow 
everybody  discussed  and  sat  upon 
her  boy,  and  decided  all  the  uio- 
mentous  future  of  his  youn{{  life  in 
this  private  inquisition.  Sbe  west 
back,  however,  beside  hi  in,  and 
poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  him, 
and  raamiged  to  swallow  one  for 
herself,  talking  abont  Susan  and 
indifferent  household  matterii,  while 
the  evening  wore  on  and  the  boor 
of  the  meeting  approached.  A  little 
before  that  hour  Mrs.  Vincent  left 
Arthur,  with  an  injunction  not  to 
come  into  the  sick-room  that  even- 
ing until  she  sent  for  hiw,  as  she 
thought  Susan  would  sleep.  As 
she  lefc  the  room  the  IsndLuly 
went  down-stairs,  gorgeous  in  her 
best  bonnet  and  bhawl,  with  all  the 
personal  satisfaction  which  a  mem- 
ber of  a  flock  naturally  feels  when 
called  to  a  bed  of  justice  to  decide 
the  future  destiny  of  its  head.  The 
minister's  fate  was  in  the  hands  of 
his  people;  and  it  was  with  a  plea- 
surable sensation  that,  from  every 
house  throughout  Grove  Street,  and 
the  adjacent  regions,  the  goud 
people  were  going  forth  to  decide 
it    As  for    the    minister's  mother, 
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she  went  softly  back  to  Susan's  room, 
where  the  nurse,  who  was  Mrs.  Yin- 
cent's  assistant,  had  taken  ber  place. 
^^  She  looks  jnst  tb^same,"  said  the 
poor  mother.  **  Just  the  same," 
echoed  the  attendant.  ^'  I  don't  think 
mjaelf  as  thereMl  be  no  change  until 

"      Mrs.  Vincent  turned  away 

silently  in  her  anguish  which  she 
dared  not  indulge.  6be  wrapped 
herself  in  a  black  shawl,  and  took  out 
the  thick  veil  of  crape  which  she  bad 
worn  in  her  first  mourning.  Xobody 
coald  recognise  her  under  that  screen. 
But  it  was  with  a  pang  that  she  tied 
that  sign  of  woe  over  her  pale  face. 
The  touch  of  the  crape  made  her 
shiver.  Perhspa  she  was  but  fore- 
stalling the  mourning  which,  in  her 
age  and  weakness,  she  might  have  to 
renew  again.  With  such  thoughts 
she  went  softly  through  the  wintry 
lighted  btreets  towards  Salem.  As 
she  approached  the  door,  groups  of 
people  going  the  same  way  brushed 
past  her  through  Grove  Street.  Live- 
ly people,  talking  with  animation, 
pleased  with  this  new  excitement,  de- 
claring, sometimes  so  loudly  that  she 
could  hear  them  as  they  passed,  what 
side  they  were  on,  and  that  tbey,  for 


tlieir  part,  were  going  to  vote  for  the 
minister  to  give  him  another  trial. 
The  little  figure  in  those  block  robes, 
with  anxious  looks  shrouded  under 
the  tt-a^ie  veil,  went  on  among  the 
rest  to  the  Salem  schoolroom.  She 
took  her  seat  close  to  the  door,  and 
saw  Tozer  and  Pigeon,  and  the  rest  of 
the  deacouei,  getting  upon  the  platlonn 
where  on  occasions  more  festive  the 
chairman  and  the  leading  people  had 
tea.  The  widow  looked  through  her 
veil  at  the  buttennan  and  the  poul* 
terer  with  one  keen  pang  of  resent- 
ment, of  which  she  repented  instantly. 
She  did  not  despise  thetii  as  another 
might  have  done.  Thev  were  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  place, 
and  her  son's  fate,  his  reputation,  bis 
young  life,  all  that  he  bad  or  could 
hope  lor  in  the  world,  was  in  tj^ir 
hands.  The  decision  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  the  landwas  not  so  import- 
ant to  Arthur  as  that  of  the  poulterer 
and  tiie  butterman.  There  they  stood, 
ready  to  open  their  session,  their  in- 
quisition, their  solemn  tribunal.  The 
widow  drew  ber  veil  close^  and  clasp- 
ed her  bands  together  to  sustain  her- 
selfl  It  was  Pigeon  who  was  about 
.to  speak. 
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Thebe  are  men  continaallj  pass- 
ing from  among  us  whose  character 
and  powers  liave  been  of  no  com- 
mon order,  but  of  wliom^-  outsiile 
the  limited  circle  of  private  friends, 
very  little  indeed  is  known,  ami 
that  little  not  always  their  best  or 
highest  aspect.  They  leave  their 
mark  upon  their  own  generation, 
not  as  they  might  have  done,  but 
as  what  we  call  circumstances  have 
admitted.  Sometimes  the  early 
promise  has  been  great,  and  there 
appears  no  adequate  explanation 
why  it  should  not  have  been  fulfilled. 
If  such  explanation  could  be  given, 
the  secret  of  it  rests  with  a  few,  and 
the  public,  perhaps  from  delicacy, 
perhaps  from  indifference,  does  not 
care  to  seek  it  Their  lives  peem 
failures ;  and  it  is  only  a  higher 
court  of  appeal  than  either  contem- 
porary opinion,  or  the  jadgment  of 
posterity,  that  can  decide  how  far 
they  really  were  or  were  not  so. 

Of  these  was  Arthur  Hugh 
Cloagh,  whose  posthumous  volume 
of  poems  will  form  almost  his  only 
remembrance  to  future  generations. 
Yet  these  are  a  very  limited  and 
imperfect  sample  of  his  mind  :  pro- 
bably by  no  means  what  he  would 
himself  have  (iesired  to  be  judged 
by.  Striking  and  remarkable  they 
are  in  many  ways  ;  and  the  warm 
admiration  of  regretful  fiiende,  who 
cherish  them  as  the  only  tangible 
fruit  of  a  mind  of  a  very  high  order 
—a  legacy  from  a  noble  and  kindlv 
spirit  too  early  called  away— will 
probably  secure  for  them  a  place 
m  public  favour  which  otherwise 
they  might  scarcely  have  obtain- 
ed, well  as  they  deserve  it.  They 
have  no  right  on  this  account 
to  claim  any  degree  of  exemp- 
tion from  criticism;  but  they  will 
be  read  with  an  additional  inte- 
rest by  those  who  know  that  they 
are    ooly    the     leisure    fancies    of 


a  mind  that  was  always  active,  which 
never  shrank  from  the  harder  and 
more  pn>saic  work  of  life,  and  which, 
under  different  circumstances,  might 
have  left  for  itself  a  more  endoring 
record. 

For  this  reason,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  poems  them- 
selves, which  will  already  be  in  the 
bands  of  many  of  our  readerj^,  wo 
may  be  allowed  to  say  something 
of  the  writer;  who,  known  and 
love<l  by  very  many,  was  not  care- 
ful to  seek,  and  certainly  did  not 
obtain,  any  very  prominent  place 
in  the  public  eye.  There  needs 
the  less  apology  for  this,  because 
the  short  "  Memoir  *'  which  the 
editor  has  prefixed  to  the  volume 
must  be  called  nnsatisfsctory.  Mr. 
Pdlgrave  has  done  his  work  no 
doui)t  in  an  affectionate  spirit,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  his  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  friend ;  but  assuredly  he  telb 
ns  very  little  of  what  we  should 
have  liked  to  know.  If  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  introdut^ 
the  poems  themselves  by  any  pe^ 
sonal  notice  of  their  author,  it  wsa 
worth  while  to  make  it  fuller  and 
more  intelligible  to  those  many 
readers  who  may  have  hitherto 
scarcely  known  him  even  by  name. 
The  editor  would  have  done  well 
to  have  remembered  in  this  as  in 
another  case,  that  what  the  public 
would  be  glad  to  have  from  him 
was  not  opinions,  but  facts;  that 
if  the  poems  he  was  editing  were 
reaMy  worth  reprinting  in  a  collect- 
ed form,  there  was  *no  need  of  any- 
thing iike  the  pnff  editorial  ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were 
not  good  enough  to  make  an  audi- 
ence for  themselves,  no  anioant 
of  admiration  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Palgrave  would  force  'them  ni)on 
unwilling  readers  as  genuine  inspir- 
ation.     It  would   have  been  better, 
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if  possible,  to  have  given  ns  some* 
thing  more  of  the  data  upon  which 
Mr.  Olongh^s  frienda  formed  their 
estimate  of  his  powers.  Did  sach 
a  man  leave  behind  no  literary  me- 
moranda or  correspondence  from 
which  something  of  this  kind  oould 
have  been  gathered?  We  are  qaite 
aware  what  a  crjing  nuisance  ^^Lives 
and  Correspondence  **  have  become ; 
and  we  are  thankful  to  the  present 
editor  for  the  good  sense  which  has 
prevented  him  from  rushing  into 
that  extreme,  and  printing,  as  has 
been  done  too  often  of  late,  private 
letters  which  were  never  worth  print 
at  any  time,  and  whose  publication, 
even  if  not  open  to  the  more  se- 
rious charge  of  woanding  private 
feelings,  conld  only  gratify  a  miser- 
able appetite  for  gossip  in  the 
reader,  or  a  foolish  vanity  on  the 
part  of  the  correspondent  Still, 
we  all  naturally  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  personal  history  of 
every  man  whose  genius  charms  ns ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  provoking,  after 
reading  these  twenty^ ve  pages  of 
introductory  memoir,  to  find  that 
we  know  so  much  of  what  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  thinks — so  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered  from  a  somewhat  cloudy 
and  affected  expression  of  it — and 
so  little  of  what  Mr.  Glough  thought, 
or  said,  or  did.  His  life,  no  doubt, 
was  mainly  a  private  life,  and  so 
may  be  said  to  be  that  with  which 
the  public  have  no  concern;  which 
might  have  been  a  very  excellent 
reason  for  withholding  any  me- 
moir at  all,  but  no  reason  for  put- 
ting ns  off  with  such  a  maagre  one. 

Arthur  Hugh  01ou(;h  was  cer- 
tainly, as  the  Memoir  tells  us,  born 
in  Liverpool  (January  1,  1819).  his 
father  having  settled  there  in  busi- 
ness as  a  merchant;  but  Jie  was 
of  an  ancient  Denbighshire  family, 
with  the  blood  of  knights  and 
gentlemen:  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  school  vacations  which  be 
spent  amongst  his  relatives  in  Wales 
first  imbued  him  with  that  strong 
love  of  mountain  scenery  which  he 
is  well  known  to  have  always  re- 
tained. A  curious  episode  in  his 
early  life,  not    without  interest   as 


connected  with  his  subsequent  long- 
ings, was  that  when  very  youn^  he 
quitted  Enylmd  with  his  father  for 
the  United  States,  where  he  spent 
some  years.  It  is  very  |K>ssibie  that 
faint  reminiscences  of  hin  transat- 
lantic boyhood  may  have  had  some 
share  in  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  his  later  life,  and  helped  to  decide 
him  to  return  to  America,  as  he  did, 
in  search  of  his  ideal ;  but  there  are 
well-authenticated  anecdotes  which 
show  how  long  the  old  hercilitary 
principles  of*the  loyal  Welsh  house 
retained  their  hold  upon  him  and 
his  brother  as  children:  nothing,  it 
is  said,  coqUI  for  some  time  induce 
the  boys  to  join  in  the  public  prayer 
for  the  President^  for  whom  they 
always  substituted,  in  church,  the 
^'King"  under  whom  they  bad  been 
born.  Both  brothers  were  sent  to 
England  for  education,  and  after 
some  preparatory  training  entered 
Rugby  school.  Uow  Arthur  Clough 
became  one  of  Arnold^s  most  Suc- 
cessful pupils  has  been  told  by  more 
than  one  of  his  contemporaries ;  ris- 
ing up  from  form  to  tbrm  through 
the  school  with  a  rapidity  almost 
unexampled,  and  only  prevented  by 
restrictions  of  age  trom  tiUcing  his 
seat  amongst  the  best  scholani  there 
(the  Sixth)  before  he  was  sixteen. 
It  was  not  only  that  he  carried  off 
in  rapid  sncce:i8ion  every  prize  for 
composition,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Eng- 
lish^ offered  in  the  school ;  but  his 
compositions  were  always  more  or 
less  remarkable  for  having  in  them 
stuff  of  a  very  different  and  far  more 
original  qnality  than  is  u:jual  in 
schoolboy  exercises.  ^^He  has  left 
us"  wrote  Dr.  Arnold,  after  eight 
years*  school  life,  ^^  ripening  gradu- 
ally in  all  excellence,  intellectual 
and  spiritual ;  not  only  full  of  hon- 
ours, but  carrying  with  him  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  all  whom  he 
has  left  behind,  and  regardt^d  by 
myself,  I  may  truly  say,  with  an 
affection  and  interest  hardly  less 
than  I  should  feel  for  my  own  son.'' 
His  love  of  writing  —  especially 
poetry  —  showed  itself  early  at 
school;  and*  more  than  one  origi'^ 
nai  production    was  handed   about 
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Amongst  his  scboolfellows  (not  aV- 
waj8  ia  the  inoet  oompliraentary  or 
reYt-reot  spirit),  before  he  became 
editior  of  the  *Rngby  Magazine,' 
and  one  of  its  most  prolific  contri- 
bators.  He  was  justly  po^tnlar  in 
Che  school  as  soon  as  his  high  qaali- 
ties  began  to  be  understood;  but  it 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  gay,  as  Dr.  Stan- 
ley does,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  qnotef*, 
that  he  ^^  mingled  freely  in  all  the 
games  and  sports  of  his  school- 
fellows.^* He  has  been  handed  down 
to  fame  as  having  kept  goal  '*  pluck* 
ily''  in  the  "Sixth  match"  ♦  at  foot- 
ball ;  he  could  swim  well ;  but 
athletics  were  neither  his  delight 
nor  his  Tocation.  He  went  to 
Oxford  with  the  Balliol  scholar- 
ship; at  the  examination  for  which, 
his  English  essay  is  said  to  have 
aroused  an  astonished  a<l miration 
amongst  the  college  authorities. 
He  mibsed  his  first  class — a  disap- 
pomtment  which  his  editor  might 
as  well  have  recorded  plainly;  it 
happens  occasitmally  to  men  of  un- 
doubted powers,  but  in  few  cases 
more  to  the  surprise  of  the  acade- 
mical public  than  in  01ongh*s.  He 
was  consoled  by  being  elected  to 
an  open  fellowship  at  Oriel — then 
almost  an  equal  distinction.  He 
was  soon  appointed  tutor  there, 
and  set  himself  heartily  to  the  ge- 
neral work  and  iotelleetual  life  of 
Oxford.  We  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  trace — probably  very  few  are  in 
a  position  to  trace  at  all  fairly^ 
the  varying  phases  of  thought  and 
opinion,  which  led  him  (after  a 
temporary  adhesion  to  the  "  High 
Church "  views  which  were  then 
being  revived  at  Oxford)  to  nurse 
within  himself  a  gentje  and  sor- 
rowful impatience  of  what  seemed 
to  him  unsatisfying  Sn  the  nature 
of  all  established  formulas,  and 
to  resign,  with  that  conscientious- 
ness which  marked  every  action  of 
his  life,  his  tutorship  and  fellow- 
ship of  Oriel.  But  none  can  read 
his  poetical  remains  without  at  once 
observing,  that  in  his  case  an  ear- 
nest love  of   the    truth   is  clouded 


and  hindered  by  an  almost  morbid 
fastidiousness  in  its  recognition. 
There  seems  to  have  been  also  ia 
his  character  something  of  an  inde- 
cision which  he  himself  confe«ia» 
and  I  omenta  in  some  of  his  earlier 
verses. 


**  How  often  sat  I  porlitff  o^er 

My  Btrmnge  distortea  jonth, 
Seeklne  In  vain,  in  All  my  store. 

One  feeling  based  on  truth ; 
Amid  the  maze  of  petty  life 

A  oliie  whereby  to  move, 
A  spot  whereon  in  toil  and  strife 

To  dare  to  reet  and  love. 
80  constant  as  my  heart  wviuld  be, 

80  fickle  as  it  must, 
Twere  well  for  others  and  for  me 

*Twere  dry  as  somraer  dnat 
Excitements  come  and  act  and  speech 

Flow  ftreely  forth : — ^but  no— 
Nor  they  nor  anght  beside  can  reach 

The  buried  world  below.** 


There  are  many  other  passa^ 
scattered  through  the  volume  which 
give  similar  tokens  of  a  spirit  yearD- 
ing  after,  some  half  understood  ideal, 
and  thereby  marring  in  some  de- 
gree its  own  happiness,  and  pro- 
bably its  usefulness  in  life.  Bat 
the  elucidation  which  Mr.  Palgra^e 
offers  of  this  philosophy  is  in  itself 
rather  too  mystical  for  our  compre- 
hension ;  and  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably thank  us  for  confining  oar 
extracts  rather  to  the  ^^  objective" 
side  (if  we  must  use  the  word)  of 
his  poetry. 

On  leaving  Oxford  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  he.  spent  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1849 ;  a  visit  which  bore 
its  frait  in  a  poem  to  be  noticed 
hereafter.  Returning,  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  English  litera- 
ture in  University  College,  London, 
and  the  wardenship  of  Univenaty 
Hall.  Tluit  those  seats  of  leaniing 
were  exceedingly  glad  to  secure  tlie 
services  of  the  ex- tutor  of  Oriel, 
there  can  be  little  doubt;  whether 
the-  favourite  son  of  Rugby  and 
Oxford  found  himself  quite  at 
home  there,  is  a  different  qaestioo. 
He  did  not  stay  there  long.  Libert? 
seemed  to  beckon  him  across  the 
Atlantic;  and  there  he  went,  with 
some  indefinite  intention  of  settling 
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on  tbe  free  soil  of  democraoy,  in 
1852.  The  mixed  feelings,  and 
perhaps  undecided  object  of  ids 
voyage,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  venes,  worth  quoting  for 
themselves : — 


**  Green  fields  of  En^rland  I  wheretoe'er 
Aeross  this  watsiy  wiute  we  Aire, 
Your  iin«ffe  at  our  hcftru  we  bear. 
Green  fields  of  fingland^e  very  where. 

Sweet  ef  es  in  England,  I  must  flee 
Pftftt  where  tbe  waves  last  confines  be, 
£m  juar  loved  smllt^  I  cease  to  see, 
Sweet  eyes  In  England,  dear  to  me. 

Dear  borne  in  England  t  safe  and  fkst 
If  bnt  in  thee  my  lot  lie  ca«t, 
Tbe  past  shall  seem  a  nothing  psst 
To  tbee,  dear  home.  If  won  at  last : 
Dear  borne  in  England,  won  at  ]msO* 

Republicanism  might  enchant  the 
fancy  ;  bat  the  heart  was  a  loyal 
English  heart  stil),  when  these  and 
the  following  were  written : — 


'*Come  back,  come  back  I    across  the  flying 

foam. 
We  hear  faint  far-off  voloes  call  us  home, 
Ck»me    back,  ye  seem  to  say;  ye    seek  In 

vain ; 
We     went,     we     songbt,     and     bomeward 

tarned  again. 

Come  back,  come  back  I 

Come  back,  come  back;    yea  i>aok,  indeed, 

do  go 
Sighs  panting    thick,  and    tears   that  want 

toflow^ 
Fond    flattering    hopes    opraise   their    use- 

1«8A  wings, 
And  wishes  idly  straggle  in  the  seringa, 

Come  back,  come  back  I 

Come  back,   come  back!  more  eager  .than 

the  breeze. 
The  flying  fancies  sw.ep  across  tbe  seas, 
And  Hffhter  fkr  tiian  ocean's  flying  foam, 
Tbe    heart's    l4>nd    message    hurries   to  its 

borne. 

Come  back,  come  back  t 

Come  back,  come  back  t 

Back    fliea     the     foam;    the    bolsted    flag 

streams  back : 
The    long  smoke  wavers  on  the  hdmeward 

track;  • 

Back    flv    with    winds    tbings    which   tbe 

winds  obey ; 
Tbe      strong     ship    follows    its     appointed 

way." 

Clough  made  friends — as  he  did 
everywhere — amongst  the  literary 
men  of  Boston.  But  an  appoint- 
ment now  offered  him  in  the  edu- 
cational dopsrtment  of  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  amongst  other  rea- 


sons, decided  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land That  was  his  place  of  work, 
more  or  less,  until  his  death  ;  re- 
lieved by  the  change  of  foreign 
travel  when,  in  1866,  he  visited 
France  and  Germany  as  secretary 
to  the  Commission  on  Military 
Education.  He  never  spared  him- 
self in  the  matter  of  work  ;  and 
even  when  he  felt  his  heakh  failing, 
and  his  official  doties  were  qnite  as 
maah  as  he  could  well  get  through, 
he  continued  his  regular  assistance 
to  Miss  Nightingale  (his  relative  by 
marriage),  much  of  the  routine  of 
whose  useful  work  he  had  under- 
taken. He  went  for  rest  and  change 
to  Florence,  and  died  there,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1861. 

The  poem  by  which  Mr.  Clough*s 
name  will  be  known  hereafter,  and 
by  which  it  has  long  been  known 
to  a  considerable  circle  of  readers, 
ioelndini?  nearly  all  Oxford  men  of 
his  own  standing,  is  that  '  Long 
Vacation  Pastoral*  which  is  now 
entitled  the  '  Botbie  of  Tober-na- 
Vuolich' — its  original  appellation 
having  been  somewhat  unfortunate- 
ly cho-ien,  or  suggested  to  the  Saxon 
by  some  very  unscrupulous  Gaelic 
wit.  This  was  his  first  printed 
poetical  effort,  and  his  best.  Its 
merit  is  original,  and  of  a  very  high 
order.  We  are  no  admirers  of  Eng- 
lish hexameters ;  but  Mr.  Clough's 
rongh  dactylics  are  really  good  of 
their  kind.  There  seems  some  sort 
of  propriety,  too,  in  the  use  of  a 
classical  metre,  when  the  suhj*>ct  to 
be  treated  is  tbe  doings  of  an  Ox- 
ford reading  party,  which  the  mock- 
Homeric  vein  suits  admirably.  Very 
much  of  the  nice  play  of  humour  in 
the  *'  Bothie'  is  lost,  no  doubt,  upon 
those  readers  who  had  no  experience 
of  Oxford  undergraduate  life  twenty 
years  ago  ;  such  only  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  many  of  the  finer  touches 
of  scene-painting  and  happy  turns 
of  expression,  wliich  bring  so  vivid- 
ly before  us  the  peculiar  phase  of 
society  and  tone  of  thought  pre- 
sented by  half-a  dozen  young  men 
reading  (or  professing  to  read)  un- 
der a  college  tutor,  perhaps  a  few 
years    older    than    themselves,   ac* 
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knowledged  as  their  saperior  in  ao- 
quireraents  as  well  as  in  conven- 
tional position,  bat  in  all  other 
respects  treated  by  them  and  treat- 
ing them  as  equals.  The  free,  simple, 
joyous  life  in  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
or  the  Welsh  mountains,  a  mixture 
of  hard  mental  work  and  luxurious 
indolence;  the  boyish  absurdities 
breaking  out  amidst  the  ardent  phi- 
losophical speculations;  the  rowing, 
the  shooting,  the  bathing,  oc  the 
cricket-playing  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  dancing),  which  divide  the  in- 
terest with  the  impending  examina- 
tion— it  is  wtll  if  they  do  not  en- 
gross more  than  their  share  of  it 
with  some  of  the  party — all  these 
things  must  have  been  experienced 
to  be  fully  understood.  It  is  high 
praise,  therefore,  to  say  of  the  *  Bo- 
thie,*  that  it  is  not  only  delightful 
to  Oxford  readers,  bat  that,  in  spite 
of  a  metre  which,  as  Dean  Alford 
truly  remarks,  is  not  an  English 
metre,  and  never  will  be,  and  in  spite 
of  its  happiest  points  being  all  but 
unintelligible  to  the  non-academical 
world,  it  has  been  and  will  be  en- 
joyed and  admired  by  hundreds  who 
never  read  for  a  university  degree. 
A  truly  and  cleverly  drawn  picture 
of  any  variety  of  social  life  is  felt 
at  once  to  b^  true  and  clever,  even  by 
those  who  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  comparing  it  with  the  original. 
And  the  story  of  the  poem,  though 
very  simple  and  perhaps  not  very 
probable,  is  well  tt>ld — better  than 
in  most  modern  poems  of  more  pre- 
tension; the  reader's  imagination 
is  not  so  continually  called  upon, 
as  by  some  popular  poets  that  might 
be  named,  to  supply  the  links  in 
the  development  of  the  plot :  links 
only  hinted  at  by  the  poet  in  a 
single  word  or  line  which  the  care- 
less eye  is  apt  to  have  glanced  over 
unnoticed ;  a  st^le  of  story-telling 
which  has  Ci>rtamly  the  advantage 
of  compelling  the  reader  to  go 
through  the  poem  at  least  twice  to 
get  any  clear  idea  of  the  connec- 
tion. In  the  *  Bothie,'  a  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  attention  will  serve 
to  carry  one  on  to  the  end  with  a 
clear    understanding    of     characters 


and  events;  and  the  second  read- 
ing will  be  a  voluntary  homage  |>aid 
to  the  clarm  and  not  to  the  iutri- 
cacv  of  the  story. 

Six  pupils  form  the  readiag-party 
at  the  Gottaj^e.  Tlie  hero  of  the 
Kale  is  Philip  Uewson,  ^  the  poet  and 
Radical,"  who  professes — d&  yonng 
men  will  ocoasii>Da}ly — ^very  unor- 
thodox opinions  on  the  subject  of 
^*  lords,  feudal  tenures,  competition, 
and  bishops,''  even  speaks  disre- 
spectfully of  the  game-laws,  and 
has  a  horror  of  the  artificial  r«^fine- 
ments  of  fashionable  life  and  fa- 
shionable young  ladies ;  to  Lis  view 

""All  tbe  fhn  about  girls— balU,  diu»ei» 
and  evening  parties, 

Shooting  with  bowa,  going  shopping  toge- 
ther, and  hearing  them  sighing 

Daneltng  beeide  them  and  torning  the 
leavee  on  the  dreary  piano. 

Offering  nnneeded  arms,  performiog  doll 
farces  of  eacort,^ 

are  simply  hateful.  Philip's  ideal 
of  women  is  to  be  found,  be  snya, 

■"Milking  the  kine  in  the  field,  UkeSaeh«l, 
watering  cattle  ;^ 

or,  as  he  saw  her  once,  and  all  bot 
fell  in  love  instantAneously, — 

**  A  eapleea,  bonnetleas  maiden. 
Bending  with   three-pronged  fork  In  a  ga^ 
den  uprooting    potatoes.** 

In  fact,  to  Philip's  Kadical  and 
utilitarian  eyes  nothing  is  beaatifol 
even  in  woman,  which  does  not 
also  present  the  idea  of  the  useful. 
One  of  his  companions,  tbe  pride 
and  favourite  of  the  party, 

**  Andley  by  snnianie, 
Arthur   they  oalled    him  for  love  and  f« 
euphony," — 

observes  that  this  doctrine  is  no- 
thing new.  It  has  been  heard 
before,  he  says,  at  "  Oommon-room  . 
breakfasts  and  Trinity  win«,"  in 
connection  with  Gothic  buildings 
and  beauty  (it  was  the  date,  we 
must  remember,  of  the  rise  of  the 
Architectural  Society  at  Oxford, 
when  tutors  and  undergraduates  of 
taste  were  all  talking  Pugin),— the 
doctrine  that  the  commonest  and 
humblest  details  required  and  de- 
served artistic  treatment,  and  that 
use    and    grace,    wedded    together, 
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fonned  the  perfection  of  art  ThiB 
remark  calls  np  a  third  of  the 
pupils  from  the  sofa, 

•*  Where  he  was  laid,  the  preat  Hobbes,  contem- 
plative, corpulent,  witty, 

Author  forgotten  and  silent  of  currcntest  phraaei 
antl  fancies, 

Mate  and  exuberant  by  tam«,  a  foontain  at 
intervals  playing. 

Mute  or  abstracted,  or  strong  and  abundant  as 
rain  in  the  tropics, 

Stadloua,  careless  of  dress ; " 

a  aketch  in  which  we  fancy  some 
will  reoognise  a  risiog  celebrity  of 
Oxford  io  those  days,  an  erratic 
son  when  she  lost  as  she  did  Mr. 
Clongh  himself,  bat  under  very 
diflereot  circomstaQces.  Hobbes 
soggests  that  Philip  shall  write  a 
book  on  the  <  Laws  of  Architec- 
tnral  Beaoty  in  application  to 
Wonien,^- 

**  with  lllastraiions  of  course,  and  a  *  Parker's 

Glossary  *  pendant, 
Where  shall  in  specimen  seen  be  the  scullion 

stumpy-columnar, 
(Which  to  a  reverent  taste  is  perhaps  t!ie  most 

moving  of  any,) 
Rising  to  grace  of  true  woman,  in  English  the 

Early  and  Later, 
Charming  us  still  in  falBlling  the  Richer  and 

LofUer  stl^^ ; 
Lost,  ere  we  end,  in  the  Lndy-Debase<]  and  the 

Ladj'-Flamboyant, 
Whence  why  in  satire  and  spite  too  merciless 

onward  pursue  her 
Hither  to  lUdeous  cloae,  Modern  Florid,  modem 

fine  lady?" 

Leaving  Philip  to  work  out  his 
theory  of  femioine  perfections,  we 
most  take  leave  to  iotrodaoe  the 
other  members  of  the  party  :  Hope, 
nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Hay,  who 
baa  a  castle  somewhere  in  the 
neighbonrhood  ;  Airlie,  who  has  a 
slight  tioge  of  coxcombry,  and  is 
rather  weak  on  the  point  of  stads 
add  waistcoats  ;  and,  lastly, 

*'  Lindsay  the  ready  of  speech,  the  Piper,  the 

Dialectician, 
This  was  his  title  from  Adam  because  of  the 

words  he  invented. 
Who  in  three  works  had  created  a  dialect  new 

for  the  party. 
This  was  his  title  from  Adam,  but  mostly  they 

called  him  the  Piper ; 
Lindsay  8ucoee<le<l,  the  lively,  the  cheery,  clgar- 

lovlng  Linilsay." 

A  very  pleasant  set  of  yonng  men 
they  mast  have  been,  working  and 
joking  aod  bathiog,  ''in  the  golden 
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weather,'*  with  their  friend  and 
tutor — **the  grave  man  nicknamed 
Adam.'^  A  great  charm  it  is,  in 
this  Long  Vacation  Pastoral,  to  find 
yonng  men  drawn  (and  by  a  yonng 
man)  with  so  free  yet  delicate  a 
pencil ;  bright,  open,  genial,  as 
youth  should  be;  talking  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense,  and  not  profess- 
ing  any  very  high  aims  or  aspira^ 
tions — content  very  much  with  the 
present — rejoicing  in  their  youth  ; 
but  free  from  any  nnworthy  or  un- 
manly  tastes,  as  from  any  affecta- 
tion of  saperiority.  It  is  a  picture 
of  the  time  when,  physically  and 
morally,  hnman  life  is  most  beauti- 
fal ;  and  if  the  *'  pastoral "  has  a  tinge 
of  Arcadian  unreality  about  it  —  if 
the  reading-party  is  indebted  for 
something  of  its  charm  to  a  skilful 
use.  of  the  poet's  licence — it  is  not 
the  lefis  a  true  portrait  because  the 
artist  has  io  some  degree  idealised 
the  expression,  and  declioed  to 
give  every  coarser  line  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  photograph.  Pleasant' 
are  the  sayings  and  doings  of  these 
Touog  men,  always ;  whether  we 
look  in  upon  them  at  the  cottage, 
after  the  rustic  ball  which  has  con- 
cluded the  Highland  games  held 
under  the  auspices  of  '*  Sir  Hector  " 
(the  neighbouring  chief),  when  late 
hours  have  somewhat  disarranged 
their  studies — 

*<  Breakfast  commencing  at  nine,  Ungered  lazDy 

on  to  noon-day. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  there ;  and  a  Jug  of  water 

for  Hewson ; 
Tea  and  coffee ;  and  four  cold  grouse  upon  the 

sideboard. 
Gaily  they  talked  as  they  sat,  some  late  and  Inzy 

at  breakfast. 
Some  professing  a  book,  some  smoking  outs!  le 

the  window,*' — 

or  whether  we  take  them  on  their 
more  industrious  days — 

"Reading  nine  hours  a-day  with      c   Tutor,. 
Hobbes,  and  Airlie ; 

One  between  bathing  and  breakfast,  and  six  be- 
fore it  was  dinner, 

Breakfaot  at  eight,  at  four,  after  bathing  again, 
the  dinner ; 

finally,  two  after  walking  and  tea,  A-om  nine 
to  eleven." 

Very    different,  by   the   way,    from 
what  We  learn   incidentally   of   the 
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goings  OD  of  another  Oxford  partj, 
who  have  qaartered  themselves  on 
the  side  of  Loch  Ness — 

"  MalnwarlofT,  Foley,  and  Praser,  their  Idlenen 
horrid,  and  dog^cart ;  '* 

bat  who  represented  quite  as  faith- 
fally,  it  is  to  be  feared,  another  vari- 
ety of  the  genns  *' reading-party.^' 
Hobbes  and  Airlie  are  left  alone  with 
the  Tator  for  a  while,  the  other  fonr 
being  off  for  a  three  weeks*  ramble 
in  the  Highlands.  Philip,  the  poet, 
announces  his  intention  to  take  a 
holiday  in  these  terms : — 

"Good  are  the  Ethics, I  wis;  good  absolate— 
not  for  me,  though  ; 

Ck)od  too  Logic,  of  eoone ;  In  Itaelf— but  not  In 
fine  weather ; 

Three  weeks  hence,  with  the  rain,  to  Prudence, 
Temperance,  Justice, 

Virtues  Moral  and  Mental,  with  Latin  Prose  in- 
cluded ; 

Three  weeks  hence  we  return  to  cares  of  classes 
and  classics.** 

It  may  perhaps  require  some  short 
apprenticeship  to  Aristotle,  to  enter 
fnlJy  into  the  hamonr  of  Philip's 
distinction  between  the  absolute 
and  relative  good ;  bat  even  the 
noacademical  reader  will  understand 
what  a  large  endowment  of  the 
Moral  Yirtaes  it  would  require  to 
sit  close  to  one's  books  in  the  golden 
days  of  August,  with  all  the  nnex- 
plored  beauties  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  both  picturesque  and  fe- 
minine, beckoning  in  the  distance. 
No  wonder  that  Philip  and  his 
friends  find  even  Aristophanes  too 
much  in  hot  weather  ;— 

*'  Slumber  In  JAddeH-andrScoU^  0  musical  chaff 
of  old  Athensi, 

Dishes  and  fishes,  bird,  beast,  and  sesquipeda- 
lian blackguard, 

Sleep,  weary  ghosts,  be  at  peace,  and  abide  In 
your  lexicou-llnibo ; 

Sleep,  as  in  lava  for  ages  your  Herculanean 
kindred, 

.£schylas,  Sophocles,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Pindar, 
and  Plato ; 

Three  weeks  hence  be  it  time  to  exhume  our 
dreary  classics. 

And  in  the  chorus  Joined  Lindsay,  the  Piper, 
the  Dialectician — 

Three  weeks  hence  we  returned  to  the  thop  and 
the  tccuh-hancMand-bagin^ 

(These  are  the  Piper's  names  for  the  bathing- 
place  and  the  cottage)." 

So  the  four  make  their  little  ionr, 
and  then  retai:n  to  Adam  and  the 


Cottage.  But  Hewson  was  left 
behind— 

"  By  the  loch-side  and  the  pines,  In  a  farmer'* 

house — ^reflecting — 
Helping  to  shear,  and  dry  clothes,  and  bring  lu 

peat  from  the  peatstack.*' 

Sach  is  "  the  Piper's"  account  of  hb 
friend's  present  employment  Bat. 
in  fact,  Philip  Hewson  is  in  love  — 
or  fancies  nimself  so — with  the 
farmer's  pretty  little  daughter 
Katie,  in  whom  be  thinks  he  baa 
found  his  ideal  of  woman — beaoti- 
ful  about  her  farm  and  household 
work.  He  doubts'  Lis  own  real 
mind  in  the  matter,  however,  for- 
tunately for  botb ;  and  goes  off,  in 
a  fit  of  sudden  self-reproach  at  the 
possible  results  of  such  ill-matched 
love-affairs,  to  the  mountains.  And 
the  next  thing  the  party  hear  of 
him,  to  their  considerable  surprise 
and  amusement,  is^  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Hope's 
node,  the  Earl,  and  is  a  guest  at 
Balloch  Castle,  shooting,  and  ap- 
parently smitten  with  the  aristo- 
cratic charms  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  house— '' idle,''  he  says,  '<bat 
learning  wisdom  " —  abjuring  his 
old  faith,  and  learning  to  eonfess 
that  beauty  and  grace  may  be  orna- 
mental as  well  as  nseful.  Well 
may  the  Tutor,  "grave  man"  that 
he  is,  whom  Philip  has  made  a  sort 
of  confidant  in  his  first  romance,  and 
who  has  written  him  a  letter  or  two 
of  sensible  advice  on  the  point,  be 
astonished  at  this  sudden  revuiaioo 
in  his  pupil's  philosophy;  he  walks 
up  and  down,  repeating  unconsci- 
ously, to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  Piper,  the  news  whidi  Hope 
has  just  received  in  a  note  from  the 
Castle — 

"  Philip  at  Balloch,  you  say,  and  dancing  with 
LadyHarla!" 

All  this  part  of  the  story  is  clever- 
ly told,  but  perhaps  the  letter  which 
It  draws  from  Mobbes,  the  satirist 
of  the  party,  is  the  best  passage. 
It  is  too  good  to  mutilate  :— 

"•All  Cathedrals  are  Christian,  all  Chri«ti:uis 

are  Cathedrals, 
Sach  is  the  Catholic  (k)Ctrine :  'ds  eiurs,  with  » 

slight  varhitlou. 
Every   woman   la,  or  ought   to  I'e,  s  Cn&i- 

dral, 
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Built  on  the  ancient  plan,  a  Cathedral  pure  and 

perfect, 
Ballt  by  Uiat  only  lav,  that  Use  be  suggester  of 

Beauty. 
Notliing  concealed  that  is  done,  but  all  things 

done  to  adornment. 
Meanest  utilities  seized  SB  occasions  to  grace 

and  embellish.' 

So  had  I  duly  ooromenced,  In  the  spirit  and 
style  of  my  Philip ; 

So  had  I  formally  opened  the  Treatise  upon 
•  The  Laws  of 

Architectural  Beauty  in  application  to  Wo- 
men,' 

80  had  1  writ— Biit  my  fitncles  are  palsied  by 
tidings  they  teU  me ; 

Tidings  —  ah  me  !  can  It  be  then?  that  I,  the 
blasphemer  accounted. 

Here  am  with  rererent  head  at  the  wondrous 
Analogy  working, 

Pondering  thy  words  and  thy  gestures,  whilst 
thou,  a  prophet  apostate, 

(now  are  the  mighty  fallen !)  whilst  thou,  a 
shepherd  trarestie, 

(How  are  the  mighty  fiillen !)  with  gun— with 
pipe  no  longer — 

Teaches!  thy  Terse  to  exalt  Amaryllis,  a  count- 
ess's daughter?** 

The  five  popils  settle  down  again 
in  the  Cottage  to  their  work,  bat 
Philip  Hewson  comes  there  no  more. 
He  stumbles  on  his  fate  at  last,  in 
the  'Bothie  of  Tober-na-Yaolich.' 
Tl^re  lives  in  honest  independence 
one  David  Mackaye,  once  a  farrier 
io  the  army,  where  he  had  served 
under  "Sir  Hector"  before -men- 
tioned, since  a  drover  and  school- 
master, now  caltivatiog  a  few 
family  acres,  and  educating  his 
two  gtrls.  Hewson  has*  already 
formed  acquaintance  with  him  at 
the  Highland  sports  with  which 
the  poem  opens;  and  had  been  in- 
vited, if  he  roamed  into  those  parts, 
to  take  the  Bothie  io  his  way.  His 
fate  is  Elspie,  the  eldest  daughter; 
a  highly  ideal  and  rather  impossible 
young  lady,  with  whom  he  has 
danced  twice,  first  at  the  foresters' 
ball,  and  again  io  the  farm-hoase  at 
Rannoch,  daring  his  penchant  for 
Katie,  and  who  ha9  once  given  him  a 
look,  on  that  last  occasion,  contain- 
ing in  itself  a  whole  poem  on  the  mo- 
ral virtues  of  Prudence  and  Justice. 
That  was  what  had  sent  Philip  off 
to'  cool  himself  in  the  mountains. 
The  canto  which  contains  the  court- 
ship io  the  Bothie  is  to  us  the  least 
real,  and  therefore  least  attractive, 
in  the  poem,  though  there  are  pas- 
sages in  it  of  a  fanoifal  beauty,  and 


it  seems  intended  by  the  author 
to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the 
whole.  We  are  not  converted  to 
see  all  the  attractions  of  Elspie  with 
her  lover's  eyes,  even  by  the  solemn 
approval  of  '*  the  grave  man  Adam," 
the  tutor,  who  is  specially  sent  for 
to  give  a  critical  judgment  in  the 
case,  and  who  pronounces  her  to  be, 
*in  due  Aristotelian  phrase,  *'the 
Good  and  not  the  Attractive;"  he 
may  have  had  enough  of  the  old 
original  Adam  in  his  composition 
to  have  been  inflaenoed  in  his  deci- 
sion by  the  fact  that  he  finds  her 
**  beautifal  even  as  morning."  An 
Oxford  tutor,  in  spite  of  half-monastic 
habits  and  costume — 

*Whlte-tled,     clerical,     sdlent,    with    antique 
square-cut  waistcoat,** 

as  the  poet  describes  his  —  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  by  no  means  insensible 
to  such  feminine  attractions ;  the 
good  per  se^  no  doubt,  is  that  which 
his  moral  sense  recognises  and  ad- 
mires, but  tlie  Gk>od  to  him  (in  the 
feminine  gender)  is  very  nearly  a  co- 
extensive term  with  the  Attractive. 
Sviall  honour  at  commemoration- 
time  hath  that  unlocky  young  woman 
whose  architecture  is  of  the  "  stam- 
py- columnar"  order,  and ^ whose  plain 
features  are  apologised  for  by  her 
friends  on  the  ground  of  her  Mog 
"so  very  good."  The  moral  Virtues 
themselves,  if  they  stepped  down 
out  of  the  Ethics  into  common  life, 
would  have  to  tak^  lessons  from 
the  Graces,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  position  in  Oxford.  We  con- 
fess ourselves  Io  a  preference  for 
the  higher  order  of  architectare  in 
women.  It  does  not  need  to  be 
ealltdiis '  juventa  to  believe  in  the 
poasibiiity  of  love  in  a  cottage,  or 
even  io  a  bothie,  if  need  be.  No 
truer  doctrine  was  ever  writ,  even 
taking  the  lower  groand  of  worldly 
happiness,  than  that  *'a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possess- 
eth."  There  are  better  things  in 
human  life  than  '^  establishments " 
and  "society;"  and  marrying  for 
love  has  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense,   as  well   as   romance,  in    it; 
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but  tben,  th^  ladj— shoold  1%  a  lady. 
Tye  caDQot  join  Philip  HewBoa  in 
his  admiration  of  the  domestic 
Doric  order  of  women»  takiog  them 
either  physically  or  mentally  —  the 
*' out-of-door  beauties/'  as  be  calls 
them — 

"  Milking    the    kine  In  the  field,  Uke  Racheb 
watering  cattle.** 

We  boldly  quote  Mr.  Coventry  Pat- 
more  on  this  question  against  Mr. 
Clongh : — 

**  Before  all  else^  when  wed  you  do. 
Bee  that  the  woman  equ'ala  you ; 
A  poor  e8tat«*8  a  foolish  plea 
For  marrying  to  a  baoe  degree ; 
A  gmifeuoman^t  twiae  at  eheap^ 
A%  u«U  aipUasantery  to  teep.^ 

But  '^adWce  to  those  about  to 
marry "  is  worse  waste  even  than 
criticism.  Beaders  whom  it  might 
concern  would  listen  to  it  as  little 
as  Mr.  Patmore's  Frederick  did,  or 
Mr.  Clough's  Philip  would  have 
done.  So  the  tutor  showed  himself 
a  sensible  mani->Mr.  Philip's  mind 
beiog  already  made  up  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  young  gentleii|an 
having,  we  are  told,  no  parents  to 
make  the  proper  objectioos,  and 
the  young  woman  beiog  highly  re- 
spectable as  well  as  "  beautit'al  as 
merging/'  —  to  make  his  counsels 
accord  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
bis  pupil's  foregone  conclusions. 
Matrimony  in  any  tolerably  safe 
form  was  plainly  desirable  for  a 
young  gentleman  of  democratic 
tendencies,  who  liad  all  but  gone 
oflf  with  poor  Katie^  and  was  at  the 
mercy  of  any  kid-gloved  Lady  Maria. 
So  Elspie  becomes  Mrs.  Bewson. 
We  beg  pardon  for  such  homely 
style  of  announcement ;  but  the  con- 
versational order  of  poetry  is  rather 
infectious,  and  that  short  and  preg- 
nant sentence,  be  it  observed,  is  an 
excellent  ending  of  a  hexameter 
verse,  and  might  have  been  taken 
for  one  of  Mr.  doughy  if  we  had 
chosen  so  to  print  it  £lspie  becomes 
Mrs.  HewBon;  and  the  happy  pair 
go  out  to  New  Zealand,  with  the 
following  epithalaminm  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from   Hobbes:— 


"  •  So  the  Oatbedral  U  finlifaed  at  last,  Omy 

Pugin  of  women ! 
Finished  !  and  now  (b  it  true  f )  to  be  taken  out 

whole  to  New  Zealand ! 
Go,  as  in   Sphrath   of    old,  in  the   gate  of 

Bethlehem  said  they, 
Go,  be  the  wife  in  thy  lioaBe  both  Raefael  and 

Leah  unto  tliee ; 
Lire,— and  when  Robbes  is  forgotten,  maj'jt 

thou,  an  unroasteU  grandiire, 
Bee   thy  children*:;   children,  and  Democracy 

upon  New  Zealand  !  * 

This  was  the  letter  of  Hobbet,   and  tbk  tbe 

postscript  after. 
Wit  in  the  letter  wUI  prate,  but  wisdom  ispeski 

in  the  postscript 
*  Listen   to   wisdom :   Which  thingi—yoxi.  per-* 

haps  didn't  know,  my  dear  fellow, ' 
I  have  reflected:  IfAidk  thinffa  are  an  alte- 

gory,  Philip. 
For  this  Bachel*and-Leah  Is  marriage;  vLlcta, 

I  have  seen  it, 
Lo,  and  have  Icnown  it,  is  always,  and  mnit 

be,  bigamy  only  ; 
Even  in  noblest  lilnd  a  duality,  compound  and 

complex. 
One  part  heavenly-Ideal,  the  other  vulgar  and 

earthy : 
For  this  Rachel-and-Leah  is  manlage,  and  Laban 

their  father. 
Circumstance,  chance,  the  worid,  otir  uade  and 

hard  task-master. 
Rachel  we  found,  as  we  fled  fh>m  the  daugfatos 

of  Heth.bythe  desert; 
Rachel  we  met  at  the  well ;  we  came,  we  sav, 

we  kissed  her; 
Rachel  we  serve  for  long  years,— that  seems  a 

few  days  only,  ^ 

E^en  for  the  love  we  have  to  her,— and  win  ber 

at  last  of  Laban. 
Is  it  not  Rachel  we  take  in  onr  Joy  from  the 

hand  of  her  father  f 
Is  it  not  Rachel  we  lead  In  the  mj-ftical  tcO 

from  the  altar? 
Rachel  wc  dream  of  at  night ;  in  the  moraiiie, 

behold,  it  is  Leah ! 
**  Nay,  it  la  custom,"  saith  Laban,  •«  the  Leah 

indeed  b  the  elder.** 
Happy   and  wise   who   consents   to  redouble 

his  service  to  Lahan, 
So,  fulfilling  ber  week,  he  may  add  to  the  elder 

the  younger, 
Not  repudiates  Leah,  but  wins  the  Rachel  unto 

her ! '  »* 

We  are  not  altogether  eorry  to 
part  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewson; 
but  it  is  with  sincere  regret  tUt 
we  leave  the  Highland  Cotuge 
desertedy  and  are  not  allowed  to 
follow  the  remainder  of  the  partj 
to  Oxford.  Philip  bad  got  his 
** First''  before  he  went,  which  dis- 
tinction we  hope  his  acquaiutaooefl 
in  the  bush  duly  appreciated. 
Lindsay,  every  reader  will  be  sorry 
to  learn,  nearly  came  to  grief  ^io 
the  schools :  so  far  from  getting  a 

glace  in  the  class  list,  be  was,  as 
e  himself  expressed  it  in  dactyl 
and  spondee, "  all  but  a  gone  'cooo :  *' 
a  result  not  astonishing,  when  we 
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ba^e  the  following  capital  sketoh  Bacbel,  as  applied  to  marriage  in 
of  his  performaDoes  at  the  ezamina-  geoeral,  which  has  been  already 
tioD,  where  he  quoted  from  Mr.   Clon^h's  pastoral, 

is  also  to  be  foaod  in  Mr.  Patmore : 

"Oare  to  btotoricftlsTilJects  a  flrw  poetical  treat-    though     lesS     dearly     Set    forth,     it 

the 

let- 


ment, 


LeaTlni?  Tocabolar  ghosts  ondlstorbed  in  their    mnst      bo     COOfeSSed,    thao     in 

lexicon-Mmbo,      ^     ^  ^       ,  .u     ».  i     nodergradoate       philosopher's 

Took  Arlstoptaaoes  np  at  a  shot;  and,  the  whole     -  °  *^  ^ 

last  three  week*, 
Went,  In  his  llf^  and  the  sunshine  reiolciog,  to 

Nuneham  and  Oodstowe : 
What  were  the  clahns  of  Degree  to  those  of  life 

and  the  sunshine  ?" 


**  Not  on  the  changeful  earth  alone, 
Bball  loyalty  remain  unraoTed, 
Towards  everything  I  ever  loved. 
So  Meaven*s  voice  calls,  like  Rachel*8  voice 
To  Jacob  in  the  field,  *  Rejoice ! 
Serve  on  for  seven  more  sordid  years, 
Too  short  for  weariness  or  tears ; 
Serve  on  ;  then,  oh  Beloved,  well-tried. 
Take  me  foreTer  for  thy  bride  V  ** 


•What,  indeed?  As  one  looks  out 
of  the  stady  window  this  golden 
September  weather,  it  is  imi>0S6ible 
not  to  sympathise  strongly  with  the 
Piper ;    we  remember,  indeed,    that 

in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Uni-  g^^j,  ^y^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^.^ 
yereity  Commu^ioners  one  college  j^„^,  ^^^  ^^j^  j,t  |/ rebelling 
tutor  boldly  pronounced  it  almost  ^^3^  ^^^  recoloised  proprieti^ 
impossible  for  men  to  read  in  the  of  poetical  diction,  and  startling 
Bommer  term ;  and  certainly  it  is  an  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  baldest  colloquialisms 
act  of  considerable  selfdenial  to  shut  ^^  ^^^^  j-^  -^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^ 
one's  self  up  deliberately  against  ^^^.^  most  pathetic  passages.  This 
all  the  joyous  sounds  and  sights  of  ^^^  ^  wmetimci  aT  rather  a 
Bommer-time,    to  go    through    some   ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

dreary  campaign  in  Livy  or  Thucy-  ^^^^  Bimplicity ;  it  has  a  piquant 
dides.  Those  are  quite  right  who  effect,  which  tkkes  at  first,  a^a  fast 
mainftam  that  the  worth   of  college  j^j      ^if  good-looking)    does 

honours,  of  a  successful  examina-  ^^h  V  slang  vocabulary ;  but  it 
tionof  any  kind,  lies  not  so  much  ^^  ^^ubted  whether    what  we 

m  Its  being  a  test  of  the  amount  of  ^/  ^y^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^  ,3  -^ 
knowledge  acquired  and  possess!^,  -^t  .3  ^ven  in  itself  otherwise 
as  in  Its  being  a  fwrantee  for  the  ^^\  ^-^^^^^^    jt  Ymve  bten 

existence  0  a  facdty  for  hard  work  g^^cessfully  handled  by  such,  mas- 
aod  resolute  selfnlenial.  And  on  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  Wordsworth  and 
that  ground,  we  hope  that  Philip  t  g^^  ifcoogh,  even  in  their 
HewsoD's  -first"  proved  not  alto-  ^^.^  requires  a  very  enthusiastic 
gether  useless  to  h^  when  he  took  ^^.^^  to  defend  certain  extra^^a- 
axeiu  hand  in  IS  ew  Zealand.  j.  instances  of  its  use -or  abuse, 

the  hexameters  of  the  later  poem    %^^  ^^      j^  ^^j^  jj^    p^^^^^  ^^^ 
called    ^Amours    de    Voyage      are   ^     ^^J^       .^^  pleasantly, 

smoother  but  scarcely  ,«>  vigorous  ^^  ^^  J^  ^^^  them  such  a  blind 
as  those  of  the  *  Bothie.  The  story  ^,bedience  as  to  accept  from  their 
of  Claude  and  his  travelling  love  is  2^°^  Z^^^  ;J^  passages  as 
told  in  a  series  of  letters  between  ?u™V_  i^''^J'»  ""*'"  F«»»B«  » 
different  FCts  of  correspondents,  on 
a  plan  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Coventry  Fatmore's  'Angel  in  the 
House,'  and  *  Faithful  for  Ever.*  In- 
deed, it  may  be  remarked  that,  un- 
Hk'e  in  most  points  as  these  two 
writers  are,  there  are  certain  re- 
semblances in  their  poems  which 
seem  something  more  than  acci- 
dental.    The  allegory   of  Leah  and 


"  Frederick  has  married,  as  we  bear. 
Some  awful  girl.    Tliis  fact  we  pel 
^om  Mr.  Barton,  whom  we  met 
At  Abury  once.    He  used  to  know, 
At  Race  and  Hunt,  Lord  ClUheroe, 
Who  did  not  keep  him  up,  of  coarse, 
And  yet  he  writes  (could  taste  be  worse !) 
And  tells  John  he  had  seen  Fred  Graham, 
Oommander  of  the  Wolf— the  same 
The  mess  called  Joseph— with  his  wife 
Under  his  arm,"  Ac.  4c.* 


♦  *  Faithful  for  Ever.'    By  Coventry  Patmore. 
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We  have  not  adopted    tbe  com-  "KTen-and-seTeDty   b3xe8;"   vt^ 

mon     expedient  of    printing    Uiros  real  people,  whom  all  readers  have 

yersea    as    prose,  tboogh   it   would  met,  who 

have   eared   our   space,   and    «wld  m  G„»e  the  HuUdioo.  e«  with  the  iUghtiy  iMt. 

hardly   have    damaged    tbe    effect;  otntue accent." 

bnt  poetry  may  be  written  by  anj  ^be    gradaal    snrrender    of   Mr. 

go«.pp.ng  lady  letter-wnter,  in  tbn  Claude's   rather    over -subtle  refine- 

style,  by  the    yard.     Here   is   the  ^^^  „f  4,34^  ^^    ^^^^  ^  the 

same   mannfacture,   on  y    with    the  commoDplace    attraction^  of   Muy 

specialty  of  a  classical  metre,  from  TrevellyVs   grace   and   beanty   ^ 

Mr     Clongh's    'Amoore    de    Joy  ^^^Jj   g^   g^nse  is   excilleiit^ 

^    "                                         •  told,  and    IB    even  a    better  sped-. 

'♦  Rome  Is  a  wonderful  place,  but  Mary  shall  men   of    the    Writer's    power    than 

Xotv^rygay^*?J;iye^,  the  English  are  mosUy    PhHip  HeW80n*8    love-paSSageS.     The 

at  Naples;  miseiies  of  an    over-critical    epirit, 

^%trty«*^''* ''**'**'' "'"'""'^ ''''*'*  ^*  whether   in    the    matter  of  women 

T  .,.,,,    ,               •  „  -      ^  or  art   or   philosophy,  are   tonched 

Initials   and   dBshea    are    likely    to  in  many  pakages,   in  which,  as  in 

become  a  valuable  accession  to  the  the  following,  the  reader  may  trace 

poets  vocabulary,  If  such   verse  as  a  vein  of   sadness  — the  sadness  of 

tbe  following  finds  imitators:—  an  earnest  bat  unsatisfied  seeker - 

'*  Dearest  Loulna,— Inquire,  If  you  please,  about     through    the    light    pleasantry    which 

Mr.  Claude  — — ,  is  meant  only  half  to  veil  it  :— 

He  has  been  once  at  R.,  and  remembers  meeting  ^ 

IT      **1®,^'*-  ,  ^       ,,  •*  Beast  of  the  field  and  fowl,  he  brings  them  he- 

Ilamet  L.,  perhjjps,  may  be  able  to  tell  you  fore  me— I  name  them : 

about  him,"  That  which  I  name  them  they  are-the  bird,  tlie 

We  qaote  these  passages  wjth  no  Bat  foT2ir-X""l^  criuci  »x,»b 
desire  to  parade  the  weak  points  m         au/uh! 

what    are,    after     all,    very      pleasant    But  for  Adam  there  is  not  found  an  helpmeet  for 

and    readable   poems,  but   in  order  J^'  „      ^                   ,^m      . 

to  protest    by    anticipation    aeainst  Gradually  the   young   philosopher 

"  meeting  the  H.'s  "  and  the  **  L.'8 "  ^^™^    "°^®'    **^®    dominion   of   a 

in  less  agreeable  company ;  because,  P^^er  for   which  no  school  of  phi- 

if  such  a  style  is  to  pass  muster  as  loeopl»y»  dogmatic  or  sceptical,  was 

modern  poetry,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  ^^^^  y®*  *  match.     The  very  infe- 

that    we    are   likely   to  be   flooded  ^^<^^'^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^f^  ^*™>'y  ^^"^^^j  ^" 

with  this  conversational  verse,  from  «>™«    reFpects,  has    ite    charm    for 

the   pens  of   writers   of   very   diffe-  ^*"-    ^^  ^*»  ^^®  faculty,  with  hw 

rent  ability  from  Mr.  Clough  or  Mr.  cultivated    and    $pholarly    tastes,  of 

Patmore.  making   himself  exceedingly    ag|fe- 

Claude's  travelling  love  is,  never-  *^*®  ?  *"^  ^®  ^^8*°^  *®  ^^^  ^  ^*  '^ 

theless,    a    pleasant     and     graceful  amusingly  expressed, 

modern    idyll,    somewhat   overweight-    "  The  horrible  pleaaure  of  pleaaing  inferior  peo- 

ed    with    the    author's    speculative         p*®" 

philosophy.       Claude    is   a    young  He  struggles  against  it;    but,  after 

gentleman,  late  from  Christ-Church,  all,    he    comes    to    the    coDcloeioo 

who  goes  to  Rome  to  study  art  and  that  "love  is   only  juxtaposition;" 

to   amuse  himself,   apparently.      He  a     maxim     which     contains     more 

slides    into    love    against    his    own  truth  than  is  quite  pleasant  to  ao- 

principles  and   onder  continual  pro-  knowledge,    though    it     is    seldom 

test,  as  conveyed  in  his  confidential  stated    so    distinctly.      He   finds  at 

letters  to  his   friend  Eustace,  with  last    that  he   has   stepped   "out  o 

a   certain    Mary   Trevellyn,   one   of  the  ship  of  Ulysses  into  the  magi 

the   daughters    of   an    English    rich  cal     island ;      the     attack    of   tbe 

haurgeota   family,    who   are    making  French  on    Rome    (verv  graphically 

the   usual   tour  with  a  courier  and  described  in  the  second  canto),  and 
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the  coDseqaent  danger  of  bis  Eoglish 
friends,  decide  bis  jeavering  fancy; 
and  when  the  Trevelljns  have  at 
last  got  safe  oatside  the  beleagoered 
walla,  and  are  domiciled  at  Florence, 
there  is  one  of  the  patty  whose  ab- 
sence makes  the  Eternal  City  a 
wilderness,  and  tempts  the  stndent 
of  ancient  art  to  be  so  nncivil  as  to 
bid  "  the  Venus  go  to  the  devil  1" 
The  letters  from  the  young  lady 
(who  is  rather  of  the  quiet  and  reti- 
cent type)  to  her  friends  are  ehort, 
and  chiefly  to  be  interpreted  from 
what  they  do  not  say;  but  8he 
conld  hardly  be  expected  to  pro- 
fess any  great  attraction  on  her 
part  towards  a  lover  who  plainly 
does  not  know  his  own  real  mind, 
and  who  defines  love  as  a  result  of- 
juxtaposition.  As  Claude  himself 
puts  it, 

**  Jaxtapoeition  is  great ;  but^  my  friend,  I  fear 

me,  the  maiden 
Hardly  would  thank  or  acknowledge  the  lover 

xrho  DouKht  to  obtain  her, 
Not  as  the  thing  he  would  wish,  but  the  thing  he 

•must  even  put  up  with,— 
Hardly  would  tender  her  hand  to  the  wooer  that 

candidly  told  her 
That  she  is  but  for  a  space,  an  ad  inUrim 

solace  and  pleasure, 
Ttiat  In  the  end  she  shiill  yield  to  a  perfect  and 

excellent  something.** 

Well — no;  we  do  not  think  this 
ad  interim  form  of  devotion  will  ever 
be  really  popular  with  the  fair 
aez;  the  'Old  professions  about 
eternal  fidelity,  if  not  more  sincere, 
at  least  had  a  better  sound.  The 
march  of  progress  has  scarcely  yet 

})rodnced  the  difinterested  young 
ady  who  will  be  content  to  yield  in 
the  end  —  however  far  off  that  may 
be — ''to  a  perfect  and  absolute 
something."  The  only  parallel  to 
this  remarkable  philosophy  of  hw 
man  courtship,  as  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Claude,  is  in  the  strange  theory  pro- 
pounded by  an  anonymous  disciple 
of  Swedenborg,  that  every  man  or 
woman  has,  somewhere  or  other, 
within  the  boundaries  of  existence, 
a  lost  half,  towards  which  he 
or  she  is  continually  struggling, 
never  to  be  found  or  embraced  in 
this  lower  sphere,  but  which  shall 
surely  be  met  with  in  a  more  com- 
Btate  of  existence,  when  a  per- 


fect and  mystical  whole  shall  be  the 
result  of  this  long-deferred  union ; 
meanwhile,  in  this  present  world,  each 
has  to  pat  up  with  such  supplemen- 
tary and  temporary  half —  better  or 
Iworse— as  circumstances,  or  "juxta- 
position,^' allow.  The  denouement 
of  the  affair  is  amusing  enough,  and 
certainly  original.  The  '  Amours  de 
Voyage  *  come  to  an  end,  or  rather  to 
a  stand-still,  because  the  lover  cannot 
get  his  mistress's  direction.  Like 
all  undecided  people,  of  course,  the 
moment  that  the  chance  is  gone, 
Claude  becomes  eager  in  his  en* 
deavour  to  recall  it.  He  fiods  that 
he  was  really  in  love;  and  Mary 
Trevell^n,    in    a    letter   with  three 

Swtscnpts,  betrays  that  she  is  too. 
ut  the  family  are  off  on  a  'long 
foreign  tour,  and  by  a  series  of 
mistakes  and  accidents,  though 
Claude  follows  them  to  Florence,  to 
Milan,  to  Pisa,  and  elsewhere,  aud 
now  and  then  crosses  their  track, 
he  never  recovers  the  clue;  gra- 
dually his  fancy  seems  to  cool,  and 
he  acquiesces  in  his  destiny  of  die- 
appointment— "  Great  is  fate."  The 
poem  leaves  him  preparing  to  go  on 
to  Egypt,  while  the  Trevellyns  are 
on  the  poiot  of  returniog  to  Eng- 
land ;  where  we  can  only  hope  that 
Mary,  who  is  a  nice  sensible  girl 
enough,  will  find  a  lover  rather  more 
decided,  and  not  so  entirely  depend- 
ant on  juxtaposition  as  Mr.  Claude. 

The  last  stories  in,  the  volume, 
entitled  ' Mari  Magno*  and  suppos- 
ed to  be  written  on  shipboard  dur- 
ing a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
are  announced  by  the  editor  as  not 
having  received  the  author's  revi- 
sion, and  are  scarcely  equal  to  the 
rest  of  the  book.  They  are  tales  in 
the  style  of  Crahbe,  but  with  little 
of  his  vigour,  and  bad  better  have 
remained  unpublished.  As  the  last 
verses  from  his  friend's  hand,  they 
had  naturally  a  special  interest  iij 
Mr.  Palgrave's  eyes;  but  their  in-  * 
sertion  leads  to  a  doubt  whether 
this  selection  (for  we  believe  it  by 
no  means  includes  all  Mr.  Clough's 
poetical  remains)  has  in  all  cases 
been  made  with  the  soundest  judg- 
ment. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
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of  Mr.  Clongh'fl  poeitive  perform* 
ances  as  a  poet,  few  will  deny  bim 
the  poesewioo  of  a  poetical  fancy 
eqaally  gracefal  athl  original.  The 
hand  of  the  Bcbolar  and  the  thinker 
guides  the  pen  tbrongboat  Neitbec« 
bis  thoughts  nor  his  rhythm  are  the 
echoes  of  others.  His  opinions)  if 
they  ran  counter  to  many  of  oar 
own,  are  never  bitterly  or  uncha- 
ritably expressed.  And  we  caano( 
do  belter  than  part  from  him  in 
some  of  the  most  touching  stanzas 
in  the  volume  before  us,  writteu  in 
his  earlier  years : — 

''  As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvass  drooping,  side  by  side, 
Two  towers  of  sal!  at  daim  of  day 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried ; 

• 

^^Tien  fell  the  light,  up  spruni;  the  breeae, 
And  uU  the  darkling  hours  they  plied. 


Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 

E^D  •o-'but  why  t^  tale  reveal 
Of  those,  whom  year  by  year  nnchsng«d, 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  ftei. 
Astounded,  sonl  ttcm  sool  estrax^ed. 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered— 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  wlUed, 
Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared! 

To  veer,  how  vain  !  on,  onward  strata, 
Brav«  barks !  la  light,  in  darkness  too, 

Through    winds    and     tides    one    coapsss 
guides — 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But,  0  blithe  breece  I  and  0  great  seaa ! 

Though  ne'er,  Uiat  earliest  parUng  past, 
On  your  wide  plain  tbey  join  again, 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last ! 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought. 
One  purpose  hold,  where'er  tbey  &K, 

0  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas  ! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  I 
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It  is  related  that,  when  M.  Jac- 
quemoot  bad  concluded  bis  travels 
in  « India,  he  happened  to  dine  in 
company  with  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie, 
while  passing  through  Calcutta  en 
routs  for  Europe.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  the  traveller  informed 
the  Secretary  that  he  had  seen  the 
whole  of  India,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  that  it  con- 
tained except  the  Land  Revenue. 
He  had  heard  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  one  of  the  best  authorities ; 
would  be  oblige  him  by  giving  such 
a  sketch  of  the  subject  as  might  be 
feasible  in  five  minutes?  To  whom 
the  Secretary  gravely  made  reply  to 
this  effect.  That  he  had,  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  given 
his  attention  to  scarcely  anything 
else,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  he  had  yet  quite  mastered 
the  subject:  he  did  not,  therefore, 
think  '  that  M.  Jacquemont  woald 
be  able  to  quite  understand  it  in 
five  minutes. 

Now,  whatever  basis  of  trath 
there  may  be  either  in  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's supposed  saying,  or  in  the 
story  itself,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  subject  has  been  one  which  was 
long  held  to   be  very  difficalt,  and 


which  did  occupy  himself  and  other 
thinkers  of  powerful  and  practia&l 
intellects  for  a  very  long  period. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury a  number  of  commercial  agents, 
imperfectly  acquainted  either  whh 
the  peculiar  facts  of  Indian  society, 
or  with  the  European  science  of 
political  economy,  gave  advice  which 
led,  in  Lower  Bengal,  to  the  intro- 
duction, by  Sir  Philip  Francis  and 
Lord  Corn  wal lis,  of  a  combioed 
system  of  perpetual  leases  and  Urge 
holdings.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  object  was  to  create  a  landed 
aristocracy,  who  should  have  an 
interest  in  improving  the  land. 
Flushed  with  the  grandeur  of  this 
programme,  the  Court  of  Directors, 
^  obtaining  the  oession  of  the  Al- 
lahabad provinces  a  few  years  later, 
promised  to  introduce  the  same 
system  there.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  Bengal  system  became  the 
subject  of  much  hostile  criticism 
among  officials,  and  the  permaoent 
settlemqpt  was  deferred  till  the 
viceroyship  of  Lord  Hastings.  An 
inquiry  was  then  instituted,  of 
which  the  documents  may  still  be 
seen  by  the  curious;  and  of  which 
the   upshot   was    the    drafting,  by 
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Mr.  Holt  Mackeoziey  of  the  refrnla*  gal-  the  Bame  thing  had  ootoriouBly 

tion  knowo  as  No.  Yll.  of  1822.  long    ago    taken    plaoe    under   the 

Farther   experience  soggesled  other  Permanent   Settlement;   but  it  had 

improvements;    till    at    length,    in  prodaoed  no  outbreak^  becanse   the 

1849,  James  Thomason,  then  Lien-  timee   were   not   favoarable  to  ont- 

tenant  -  Qovernor    of     the     Upper  breaks. 

(N.  W.)  Provinees,  promalgated  his  A  few  weeks  after  the  transfer 
'Directions  to  Settlement  Officers/  of  the  Government  of  .India,  which 
in  which  —  slightly  modi6ed  in  de-  followed  the  events  of  1857,  Lord 
tail  —  all  subsequent  practice,  both  Stanley,  addressed  the  Governor- 
there  and  in  the  Punjab,  has  been  Geneml'  (Ko.  2,  dated  December 
based ;  and  the  settlements  remained  31,  1858)  on  the  twofold  question 
open  to  periodical  revision.  of  perpetual  grants   of  waste   land, 

Now,    it    does   certainly    appear,  and  a  commutation  of  the  land  re- 

from    the    above    rUumt    of    very  venue.     The  former  was  a  measure 

well-known  facts,    that  the   period!-  connected  with  a  h%pe  of  European 

cal   renewal   of   leases   has  been   a  colonisation    for    India,   which    was 

second     thought,    laboriously    deve-  then  springing  up ;  the  latter  arose, 

loped   by   long   and   patient   study,  as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  the  oor* 

as  an  improvement  upon  an  earlier  reepondence,  and  was  recommended, 

and  a  more  hasty   method   of  pro<  rather  than  etgoined,    inesiaUs   al'- 

ceediog.  ready  settled  in  ftrpeiuity.    In  re- 

The  exceptional  period  of  1857—  sard  to  periodical  tenures^  a  greater 

when  the  mutiny  of  upwards  of  one  difficulty    was    admitted ;    but    the 

hundred   thousand    soldiers  left   the  subject  was  suggested    for  dellberao 

Government  for  a  time  comparative-  tion,  and  with   a  Tiew  to  the  ulti- 

Iv    powerless  in   many   districts   of  mate   adoption    of    measures   calcu- 

Upmr  India  —  did,   unquestionably,  lated   to   benefit   all  olastiies   of  the 

lead  to  a  good  deal  of  agrarian  mis-  community. 

conduct;  and  a  similar  result  would  The  opinions  of  subordinate  gov- 
doubtless  follow  a  similar  miefor-  emmeniB  were  then  called  for,  and 
tune  were  it  to  occur  in  Ireland.  But  a  mass  of  documents  collected, 
we  cannot  avail  odreelves  of  the  which  occupy  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
experience  of  such  periods  of  fiery  seven  pages  of  a  printed  return, 
trial,  otherwise  than  by  carefully  which  hiu  been  recently  obtained 
watching  what  part  of  the  fabric  it  by  Mr.  Smollett 
was  that  they  attacked  In  the  case  For  folly  two  years  after  the  re- 
in question,  it  was  not  the  perio-  oeipt  of  the  reports,  Lord  Canning 
dicity  of  the  Government  leases  took  little  or  no  further  action  on 
that  was  ever  alleged  by  the  rural  the  subject,  until  October  last,  just 
malcontents  as  a  grievance,  nor  as  he  wtfs  leaving  India.  Suddenly, 
were  their  efforts  directed  to  render  without^  as  far  as  appears,  having 
it  permanent ;  the  leading  feature  replied  to  the  Home  Government,  or 
of  the  outbreak  was  an  attempt  to  obtained  its  orders,  be  put  forth  an 
displace  the  moneyed  men  who  had  edict  conceding  the  perpetual  grant 
succeeded  to  the  old  hereditary  oc\  of  waste  land,  and  proceeding  to  pro* 
cupants  of  the  land  in  the  course  mise  that,  as^  soon  as  the  Legislature 
of  civilisation.  Again,  to  think  of  could  give  practical  elfect  to  the 
what  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  measure,  a  tenth  of  the  land  re- 
Ireland  will  explain  how  this  hap-  venue  in  each  district  might  be 
pened.  Small  proprietors,  an  inexo-  commuted  by  the  payment  of  a 
rable  demand,  habits  of  unthrift,  sum  of  ready  money,  whether  it 
and  something  like  an  efficient  sys-  had  been  previously  settled  in  per- 
tern  of  civil  justice  and  police ;  petuity  or  not. 
such  a  combination  of  causes  will  Great  was  the  excitement  through- 
be  certain  everywhere  to  throw  the  out  India.  Local  authorities  went 
land  more  and  more  into  the  hands  to  work  adjusting  details ;  the 
of  frugal  men  of  business.    In  Ben-  newspapers,   scenting   an   advantage 
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to  Europeans,  were  load  in  tbetr 
praises  of  the  ruler  for  whose  recall 
they  had  lately  been  clamouring; 
and  the  natives  put  their  money  nn- 
der  ground,  with  the  suspicion  they 
usually  display  whenever  the  Gov- 
ernment 18  particularly  benevolent 
The  attitude  of  expectation  was  fast 
becoming  too  painful  to  bear ;  when 
(the  Indian  Legislature  havin^^  made 
no  sign)  a  despatch  issued  from  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  office  (No.  14,  dated 
9th  July,  1862),  of  which  the  pen- 
ultimate paragraph  thus  begins : — 

*'Your  Excellency  in  Council  will 
understand  thai  the  instructions 
contained  in  this  despatch  super- 
sede at  once  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  of  17th  October  1861." 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  how* 
ever,  are  in  favour  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  perpetual  assessment  of 
the  Indian  land  revenue  wherever 
it  may  be  assumed  to  have  reached 
its  probable  limit  They  are  of 
opinion,  with  the  late  lamented 
Colonel  Baird  Smith,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ex-Governor  of  the  Pun- 
jab, Sir  John  Lawrence,  that  the 
loss  to  the  State  from  such  a  plan 
will  be  but  slight,  and  will  soon  be 
made  good  from  other  sources.  It 
may  be  feared  that  they  are  in  fa- 
vour of  a  principle  which,  if  its 
application  be  not  carefully  watch- 
ed, would  revolutionise  the  fiscal 
system  of  an  ancient  people,  and 
burden  every  tax-payer  for  the  sake 
of  a  small  clasa 

For  Sir  Charles  very  frankly  ad- 
mits that  the  present  land  revenue 
is  not  a  tax  (par.  42).  A  hot  dis- 
cussion on  nomenclature  very  often 
precedes  inquiries  on  Indian  fiscal 
affairs,  some  calling  the  demand 
from  land  a  tribute,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  khiraj\  the  name  which 
it  bears  in  the  Mohammedan  books; 
others  as  stoutly  maintaining  that 
it  is  only  a  landlord's  rent,  the 
zemindars  being  merely  officials  or 
farmers.  But  the  real  question 
is  not  affected  by  this  controversy, 
nnless  it  will  help  us  to  decide 
whether  prices  of  commodities  are 
enhanced  by  the  system.  At  first 
sight,  it  would  be  supposed  that 
food,  which  is  the  produce  of  land, 


would  be  cheaper  if  the  land  paid 
all   its  profits  to  the  occupant;  bnt 
the   contrary   fact  has  been  ^own 
to  be  true  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  aod  is 
now  generally  admitted,   as  far  as 
pure    rent    is     concerned,    becaofe 
rent    is   (as  defined    by   Mr.   Mill) 
"the  difference  between  the  retorn 
made  to    the    most  productive  por- 
tlons,   and  that  which  is  made  to 
the  least  productive  portions  of  capi- 
tal  expended    on   the   land."     The 
zemindar  will  pay,  in   like  mantier, 
a   higher   rate   of  Government  de- 
mand  on   the  commencement  of  a 
new    settlement,    in    proportion  an 
^cessity  of  expending  more  capital 
on  waste  and  other  land  raises  up 
other  competitors,    who  will  accept 
the  lease  shouki  he  refuse  it     The 
Indian   land  revenue,  therefore,  re- 
sembles pure  rent,  at  least  so  far,  that 
it  depends  ultimately  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  competition  'for  land,  and 
on  the  necessary  uniformity  in  tbe 
rate  of  profit  for  the  time  being  de- 
rivable from  the  profession  of  agri- 
culture.    The  less  rent  is  paid,  the 
less  return  is  got    And  the  result  of 
any  dimiuution  of  the  demand  from 
the    landholder    will   either   be,  as 
expected  by  Sir  C.  Wood,  that  he 
will   spend   more   on    improvement; 
or,  as  we  are  inclined  to  fear,  that 
he   will    spend  more    on    his   own 
luxuries,    on  fakeera  and   fireworks. 
No    one   thinks    that   the  eonstmtr 
will  profit      Indeed,  it  appears  thai 
as  long  at  least  as  a  man  can  afford 
to  follow  any  profession,   the  price 
he  will  realise  for  fai&  produce  will 
be  just  as  much  as  he  can  get,  and 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  cost  of 
production.     Thu(>,    let   us   suppose 
a    tailor   to    have    settled,    twenty 
Years   ago,    at    Melbourne,   and  to 
have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  sap- 
plying  tbe  Melboumians  with  clo^ 
ing.     Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  his 
prices  won  Id  not  have  yielded  him 
a  considerable  margin  over  the  cost 
of    production?     But    as  soon    as 
other  tailors  began  to  compete  for 
the  custom  of  the  inhabitants,  prices, 
we  feel  sure,  would  fall,  thongh  the 
cost   of    production    might    remain 
the   same,   or   even   rise.    Tbe  dis- 
covery   of   large  quantities  of  gold 
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of  eonrae,  8iib6e<)tieDt]y  enhanoed 
the  rates;  bat  this  enhaDcemeDt 
was  merely  sppareot,  and  was  si- 
moitaDeous  with  a  general  fall  in 
the  Talae  of  money.  Precisely 
similar  results  woald  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  the  aiemindars.  They 
would  pay  more  for  the  land  in 
proportion  as  there  was  less  land 
available  ;  and  they  would  get  as 
mnch  for  their  prodace  as  they  conld 
in  the  state  of  the  money  market  and 
of  the  prodace  market 

And  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  that 
not  only  are  there  no  coantries  in 
which  the  price  of  food  is  so  low  as 
those  in  which  the  income  of  the 
State  is  derived  from  land  (that  is, 
all  over  the  East),  bat  that  thotigk 
Vfe  have  lately  tonsiderdbly  lowered 
ike  rates  of  demand  from  land^  the 
price  of  food  in  India  has  been  at 
the  same  time  rising.  This  rise  has, 
no  donbt,  be^n  partly  oansed  by  the 
increase  of  sea  commerce,  and  of 
the  amount  of  money  circulating 
in  the  country,  and  partly  by  the 
introduction  of  income-tax  and  of 
indirect  taxation ;  but  the  result  is 
not  the  less  curious  and  instructive, 
as  indisputably  showing  thut,  like 
the  '^renf'  of  the  Economists,  the 
land  revenue  does  not  enhance  the 
price  of  food,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  other  impostsi  The  Se« 
cretary  for  India,  and  other  contri- 
butors to  the  papers  before  us,  state 
in  so  many  words  that,  of  late  years, 
in  British^  India,  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment on  land  has  been  diminishing, 
and  the  price  of  its  produce  has 
been  rising.* 

Sir  0.  Wood  tells  the  Governor- 
General  (in  the  course  of  condem- 
ning  a  policy  of  redemption)  that 
'*a  direct  permanent  settlement  of 
the  land  revenue  is  free  from  the 
objection  arising  from  capitalising 
the  income  of  the  State''  (par.  40 
and  41).  Y^t,  pursuing  the  subject 
in  the  next  clause,  and  in  the  next 
but  three,  he  does  not  deny  that 
<*the  consequence  of  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  is 
to   preclude   the   Government    from 


ever  obtaining  any  farther  augmen- 
tation from  that  source ;  '*  that 
*'the  experience  of  all  countries, 
advancing  in  civilisation,  demon- 
strates that  the  cost  of  adminstra- 
tion  is  always  tending  to  increase ; " 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,*  as  a 
necessary  compensation,  "  the  Gov- 
ernment may  rightly  claim  to  par- 
ticipate in  those  advantages  which 
accrue  from  the  general  progress  of 
society"  (par.  42  and  45).  These 
admissions  he  endeavours  to  meet, 
first,  by  denying  the  probability  of 
any  great  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
proposed  measure;  and,  secondly, 
by  promising  'Mncreased  taxation  in 
other  forms." 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  paragraphs  from 
which  the  above  selections  have 
been  made,  are  little  more  than 
a  cloud  under  which  the  author 
or  authors  conceal  the  flaws  of 
their  reasoning  from  themselves,  if 
not  from  others.  Is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear,  that  to  fix  the  amount 
of  receipts  so  that  they  cannot  be 
hereafter  increased,  must  be,  at 
least,  as  great  a  prospective  injury 
to  the  revenue  as  to  capitalise  them  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  objec- 
tions can  be  brought  against  the 
one,  apply  with  identical  force 
against  the  other?  Further,  is  it 
not  a  perversion  of  logic,  so  great 
as  to  seem  almost  wilful,  for  a 
writer  to  begin  with  stating  that 
the  land  revenue  is  not  a  tax,  and 
then  to  talk  of  replacing  its  waste  by 
other  forms  of  taxation  ? 

The  advocates  of  a  permanent 
settlement  are  Colonel  Baird  Smith 
and  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  both  of  them 
alive  to  its  great  promise  of  popu- 
larity, but  each  far  too  prudent  not 
to  confine  hid  advocacy  to  cases  in 
which  the  assessment  of  the  Govern- 
ment demand  on  land  has  reached 
its  maximum. 

Practical  experience  leads  the 
writer  of  these  pages  to  think  that 
this  limitation  —  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  despatch  —  reduces 
the  approval  of  a  permanent  settle- 


*  It  must  be  borue  in  mind  that  tbough  rcUes  have  been  lowered,  the  w^Ie  re- 
venue fffom  land,  like  that  from  other  sources,  baa  been  steadily  progressive. 
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meat   to  Bometfatog  like   ft  traiani. 

And  (aolesa  it  coald  be  supposed 
that  the  object  of  the  despatch  was 
merely  to  lay  down  a  code  of 
axioms)  it  may  be  well  to  iDqaire  if 
there  be  any  practical  use  to  which, 
ooder  due  precaations,  it  may  be 
possible  that  its  principles  may  be 
applied.  For  the  alteroative  is 
not  an  agreeable  one,  if  we  shonld 
really  find  that  the  time  is  yet 
very  far  distant  when  the  pro- 
bable limit  can  be  fixed  to  a  fair 
assertion  of  the  Staters  ({.  e.  the 
public's)  title  to  share  in  the  ear- 
phis  produce  of  the  land ;  and  if 
yet  we  should  find  that  the  Home 
Government  is  .  resolved,  without 
taking  such  precautions,  to  force 
upon  Lord  Elgin  a  policy  founded 
on  an  assumption  notoriously  false. 
In  that  case,  as  is  clearly  shown  in 
Mr.  Mangle's  '  Dissent,'  a  class  of  idle 
squireens  and  cottiers,  a  minority 
in  every  way  undeserving  of  sym- 
pathy, would  be  enriched  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  community,  who  would 
have  to  make  good  the  sums  pre- 
sented to  the  landholders,  by  sus- 
taining the  burdens  of  *'  other 
forms  of  taxation."  For  Sir  C. 
Wood,  in  a  paragraph  already  cited 
(42),  defines  the  land  revenue  to 
be  the  result  of  ^'  a  kind  of  joint 
ownership  in  the  soil  or  its  producCi 
between  the  ostensible  proprietors 
and  the  State."  But  who  are  these 
parties  so  characterised,  and  whose 
partnership  it  is  now  proposed  to 
dissolve,  so  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  one  alone?  The  '' ostensible 
proprietors "  are  of  two  chief  kinds ; 
either  a  corporation  of  peasants ;  or 
— what  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common  —  an  individual  or  family 
of  hereditary  influence  or  acquired 
wealth.  The  *' State"  is  not  any 
abstraction,  like  a  heathen  deity, 
represented  by  an  image,  requiring 
the  homage  of  burn^  sacrifice; 
neither  is  it  a  body  of  predatory  oon- 
querors,  levying  a  '*  Chont "  *  to  be 
spent  elsewhere;  it  is  a  managing 
board,  collecting  and  disbursing  in 


the  interest  of 'the  oomoonwetltb. 
Now,  if  the  question  is  to  be  ntr- 
rowed  to  the  issoe — which  of  these 
partners  shall  we  enrich?  —  it  will 
be  easy  to  answer,  if  we  can  show 
which  is  the  most  likely  to  use  iti 
advantage  for  the  greatest  happiseBi 
of  the  greatest  number. 

In  his  55th  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary lays  some  stress  upon  the  arga- 
ment  that,  under  a  periodicity  of 
settlement,     the     **  ostensible     pro- 

J)rietors*'  neglect  to  improve  their 
and,  by  sinking  welk,  diggiog 
watercourses^  &c.  Let  us  ask  him 
a  question.  What  improvemeoti 
were  made  in  Bengal,  under  the 
permanent  settlement^  during  the 
fwriod  —  exceeding  the  whole  dor** 
tion  of  our  rule  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces—  when  we  lefb  the  work  of 
improvement  to  the  landhotderB? 
Undoubtedly  European  speculaton 
did  something ;  but  we  are  not  l^ 
gislating  especially  for  Eoropeaos 
(of  whom  there  are  hardly  an;  in 
the  districts  periodically  settled, 
holding  land) ;  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Govermnent  has  oolj 
very  lately  turned  its  atteottoa 
(under  constant  pressure  from  with- 
out) to  drainage,  irrigation,  aod 
roads  in  Lower  Bengal  How  dif- 
ferent the  state  of  the  provinceit 
where  the .  settlement  is  not  fixed 
in  perpetuity,  we  need  hardly 
say.  Here  Government,  being  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  increase  of 
production  and  distribution,  has 
made  some  of  the  most  considerable 
works  of  modern  times — the  Grand 
Truok  Road,  the  Jumna,  Gaogei^ 
and  BlureeDoiib  CSanals ;  and  a  net- 
work of  country  communioatioB, 
certainly  not  less  than  nine  thou- 
sand miles  in  all,  whose  ef&neocy 
has  been  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  the  commissioner  bitely 
deputed  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the 
scanty  supply  of  ootton-t 

This  course  of  improvesKnt  the 
Secretary  is  sanguine  enough  to  be- 
lieve will  be  persevered  in  by  the 
landjobbbers  and  oottier-commuDitieB 


*  The  Mahratta  name  for  forcible  tribute. 

f  '*  Id  the  matter  of  roads  there  is  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  trade 
coitx>n.'^Iiep(fri  on  the  Dodb,  par,  38. 
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who  are  to  benefit  by  the  pemm- 
Dent  eettlemeDt*  In  a  passage  of 
somewhat  vagne  anticipation  (par. 
52)  he  seta  forth  the  benefits  which 
will  resalt  "to  all  classes  of  the 
coantry,  rather  than  any  peculiar 
advantage  to  the  landholders.'' 

Now,  it  is  certainly  open  to  Sir  C. 
Wood  to  think  that  a  great  and 
immediate  improvement  in  general 
prosperity  will  follow  the  fizinpr  of 
the  revenue-demand  from  land.  Bat, 
unhappily  for  bis  argument,  he  is 
obliged  to  confess  on  the  next  page 
but  one,  that  **  the  benefit  of  all  im- 
provements will  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landholder."  Why,  then, 
shonld  not  the  nation  at  large, 
tbroagh  their  administrators,  make 
the  improvemente,  and  make  snre 
of  sharing  in  their  benefit  ? 

The  fact  is  continually  recurring, 
that  the  fvMic  are  the  reed  owners 
of  land  u  the  East,  and  that  they 
pay  a  share  of  the  net  profits  to  pro- 
feielonal  cultivators  to  induce  them 
to  attend  to  its  cultivation.  A  glance 
at  any  parallel  ca^e  will  instantly 
abow  that  any  increase  of  this 
amount^  beyond  what  is  requisite 
for  the  purpose,  is  a  wanton  waste, 
which  can  never  be  of  use  to  the 
lavish  employer  who  thus  endows 
bis  servants.  Gall  the  State  and  the 
Zemindars  partners,  or  call  the  one 
the  workmen  engaged  by  the  other 
to  raise  food  for  the  community  of 
which  they  are  both,  in  a  different 
way,  servants  of  the  public ;  and  it 
18  equally  obvious  that  neither  party 
can  take  more  than  hia  tear  share 
without  iojoring  the  other  party, 
although  the  employer  may  reap 
no  advantage. 

How  great  the  amount  of  such  in- 


jury would  be  can  only  be  guessed 
from  a  consideration  of  the  *^  pro- 
gress of  society''  in  European  coun- 
tries since  tbey  were  in  a  condition 
resembling  the  present  condition  of 
India,  and  reflecting  what,  for  in- 
stance, would  now  be  the  position 
of  our  universities  and  cathedrals  if 
Henry  YIIL,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  had  made  a  '*  Perma- 
nent Settlement"  of  the  Capitular 
Estates.  Clearly,  those  institutions 
would  be  maintained  (if  at  all)  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  na- 
tion sufiering  to  benefit  the  farmetf. 
Obviously,  every  argument  in  la- 
vour  of  a  permanenc  or  perpetual 
.aseeaBment  of  the  land  revenue   im- 

Slies  an  expectation  of  loss  to  the 
tate.  The  landholder  will  improve 
and  will  benefit  by  his  improve- 
ments ;  of  the  two  parties  who  share 
in  the  surplus  produce,  one  will 
gain,  necessarily  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  Were  not  this  the  basis  of 
the  change,  a  permanent  settlement 
would  be  a  ruinous  endorsement  from 
which  the  landholder  would  soon  be 
found  clamouring  to  get  free.  This 
is  not  denied  by  the  advocates  of  the 
■  measure,  but  tbey  consider  that  the 
process  would  be  of  slow  gradation. 
Now,  in  the  firsi  place,  it  is  incon- 
testable by  those  who  know  the  past 
and  present  state  of  British  India, 
that,  since  the  charter  of  1833  came 
into  full  force,  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  the  country  has  increased 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  throw  above 
sixty  millionef  of  pounds  sterling  of 
new  bullion  into  the  circulation.  Na- 
turally, prices  have  risen.  No  Porter 
has  yet  given  us  a  '  Progress  of  the 
Nation '  there ;  but  the  rise  appears 
to  have  been  about  25  per  cent.,  an 


*  It  may  appear  that  we  have  laid  too  much  atresH  on  the  condition  of  the  North- 
west and  the  Punjab.  But»  with  the  exception  of  Nagpore,  there  is  really  no  other 
part  of  the  country  into  which  the  permanent  settlement  is  at  all  likely  to  be  at 
preaent  introduced.  We  have  the  very  best  authoiity  for  stating,  that  the  next 
aettlementa  in  the  Bombay  Preeidency  are  expected,  for  the  moat  part,  to  be  nearly 
double  the  present — (Lobd  Elphimbtone,  Feb.  1860.)  In  Madras^  a  strict  prohibi- 
tion ia  in  lull  force  against  taxing  the  tenants'  improvements.  This  is,  in  fact, 
attempted  in  the  North- West  Provinces :    **  In  villages,  the  cultivation  of  which 

has  been  much  increased or  the  percentage  of  irrigation  iDoreased  by  the 

BiDking  of  wells  ....  the  expenditure  of  capital  mukt  be  allowed  for." — DirecUons 
to  BetOement  Officers,  App.  xx.  37. 

t  Wa  write  Irom  recollection  of  a  paper  which  we  have  mialaid,  but  which  was 
BQpphed  a  few  years  back  by  the  mint-master  in  Calcutta. 
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average  of  aboat  1  per  cent  per  an-  years  of  inqniry  and  professioQ, 
DQm.  The  rapee,  however,  will  still  endiDg  with  the  wildest  pro1Dalg^ 
bny  aboat  the  same  quaotity  of  food  lion  of  a  viceregal  okase. 
that  costs  twelve  ehiiiiogs  in  Eog-  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  only  de- 
land  ;  and  the  average  pay  of  a  police  voted  one  paragraph  to  disposiDf?. 
constable  in  India,  wliich  has  been  in  so  many  wor&,  of  Lord  Caoning's 
recently  raised,  still  amounts  to  bat  project ;  though  it  is  condemn^, 
three  shillings  a-week.  If  Indian  piecemeal,  or  by  implication,  through 
prices  continue  to  rise  in  the  ratio  half  the  despatch.  In  language  al- 
they  have  lately  shown,  the  rupee  ready  cited  he  shows  that  to  capital- 
will  only  have  about  a  third  of  that  ise  the  land  revenue  would  be  to 
purchasing  power  thirty  years  hence,  preclude  th^  Government  from  ever 
when  the  period  of  present  assess-  deriving  any  increase  of  fnoome 
ments  should  be  expiring ;  and,  from  that  source.  Apparently  he 
should  any  of  them  be  rendered  thinks  that  no  precaution  would* 
^rpetual,  the  landholder  will  con-  insure  the  application  of  the  money, 
tinue  raising  his  rents  as  the  current  should  it  be  generally  paid  in,  to 
rates  of  land-purchase  and  of  prices*  the  extinction  of  the  debt  The 
continue  to  rise.  Or,  should  a  vex-  task  of  obviating  this  difficolty 
atious  legislation  interpose  to  pro-  Lord  Canning  would  have  left  to 
hibit  his  so  doing,  the  alternative  be  dealt  with  when  the  time  came, 
would  be  that  the  cultivating  tenants  '*  Apris  moi  le  dUuge "  seems  to 
would  get  such  large  profits  that  have  been  his  motto;  eo  that  be 
they  would,  like  the  negroes  in  could  lay  down  the  viceregal  parple 
Jamaica,  pass  half  their  time  in  with  some  show  of  popular  applause, 
idleness.  The  question  had,  as  we  have  se^o, 
The  above  are  some  of  the  objec-  lain  in  abeyance  from  the  begioDing 
tions  which  a  knowledge  of  the  case  of  I860,  when  the  last  reports  came 
shows  to  exist  against  any  such  in  from  his  subordinates,  to  the  ecd 
immediate  and  general  adoption  of  1861,  when  he  was  leaving  ladla; 
of  the  permanent  settlement  as  an  when  it  came  up,  like  a  pertorbed 
extreme  application  of  Sir  Charles's  spirit,  as  he  was  making  ready  his 
measure  might  be  thought  to  justify,  office  for  transfer  to  his  successor. 
But  we  cannot  altogether  blame  Can  anything  more  strongly  illoa- 
him.  The  circumstances  of  Lord  Can-  irate  the  confusion  which  has  beeo 
ning'd  latter  career  are  too  recent  permitted  to  prevail  in  the  most 
and  too  melancholy  to  permit  of  vital  parts  of  Indian  admmistratioQ 
any  criticism  that  can  be  possibly  than  that  be  should  have  ventured 
avoided.  But  we  cannot  avoid  ob-  to  put  forth  this  resolution  at  soch 
serving  that,  whatever  objections  a  time,  without  waiting  for  the 
apply  to  stereotyping  the  claims  of  action  of  the  local  legislature,  or 
the  public  on  the  soil  of  India,  for  the  sanction  of  the  Home 
similar  objections  apply  with  greater  Government?  Lest  we  should  eeem 
force  to  the  measure  which  he  pro-  to  write  too  harshly  of  one  who  is 
mised  without  any  certainty  of  being  now  beyond  the  reach  of  censore, 
able  to  perform.  And  it  is  a  very  let  us  briefly  refer  to  the  Dceose 
grave  political  question  how  far  the  Tax,  in  which  a  precisely  similar 
publication  of  this  now  famous  re-  course  was  followed.  When  first 
solution  may  not  have  compell^  proposed  by  Mr.  Harrington,  Lord 
the  Home  Government  to  do  some-  Canning  negatived  the  project:  two 
thing,  whether  right  or  wrong,  which  j^ears  afterwards  he  proposed  its 
may  tend  to  satisfy  the  expectations  introduction,  contrary  to  the  connsel 
which  Indian  landholders  have  been  of  some  of  his  most  responsible  ad- 
encouraged  to  form.  We  have  al-  visers;  pushed  it  through  the  Legis- 
ready  referred  to  the  suspicious  lative  Council  in  a  kind  of  lit  de 
character  of  the  Asiatic  races ;  but  justice ;  and  then  repealed  it  by  pro- 
that  fault  will  but  be  increased  if  clamation  during  tfie  sitting  </  thai 
they   find   nothing   done  after   four  Council^  from  whom   he  afterwards 
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obtaioed  a  retrospective  acqui- 
escence. Bach  BtatesmaDfihip  can- 
liot  be  exempt  from  reprobation. 
Still,  as  above  said,  it  may  be  that 
we  stand  commixed  by  the  resolo- 
tioQ  of  last  October  to  do  something 
for  the  landholders.  If  there  is 
one  thing  clear  from  the  papers  we 
have  been  reviewing,  it  is  that  the 
people  of  India  view  all  oof  profes- 
sions of  benevolence  with  the  most  - 
extreme  distrnst  This  paralysing 
influence  cannot  be  better  counter- 
acted than  by  a  constant  adherence 
*  to  the  spirit,  at  the  least,  of  oar  an- 
nonnced  policy.  A  great  shock  will, 
any  way,  be  given  to  public  feeling 
by  finding  tliat  the  "Lord  Sahib/' 
cannot  make  good  the  letter  of  his 
promises:  it  may  be  well  to  adhere 
to  their  general  scope. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  seems 
possible  without  greatly  Jeopardis- 
ing the  most  important  interests,  is 
to  permit  the  land-assessment  to  be 
iixed  in  aU  estates  where  irrigation 
has  reached  its  maximum  limit,  bat 
to  express  it  in  the  form  of  a  corn- 
rent-change,  to  be  commuted  ac- 
cording to  the  ruling  prices  of 
the  day.  This  would  render  it 
very  like  oar  Eoglish  tithes ; 
and  like  them  it  might  be  com- 
puted afresh,  either  every  year  or 
less  frequently.  The  tithes  are 
so  arranged  as  to  vary  according  to 
a  septennial  average  :  the  amount 
of  payment  from  an  estate  on  which 
the  portion  due  to  Government  had 
been  fixed  in  perpetuity,  might  be 
founded,  in  like  manner,  upon  a 
decennial  average  —  that  is  to  say, 
on  one  struck  from  the  local  prices 
current  for  the  past  ten  years.  We 
should,  for  our  own  part,  prefer  to 
see  the  amount  varied  every  year, 
as  far  as  abstract  jaetice  is  concern- 
ed, because  the  prices  of  two  conse- 
cutive years  often  vary  very  greatly ; 
and  it  might  happen  that,  in  a  year 
of  very  low  prices,  the  poorer  pro- 
prietors would  be  unable  to  pay  the 
amount  fixed  on  the  decennial  ave- 
rage. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  probable  that  very  high 
prices  —  accompanying,  as  they 
would,  a  time  of  general  scarcity 
— would  run   up   the  demand   too 


high  if  it  were  altered  every  year. 
In  practice,  therefore,  the  decennial 
average  would  seem  the  best  basis, 
and  the  decennial  variation  tbe  best 
spedes  of  revision. 

Lest  the  method  should  not 
come  home  clearly  to  those  who 
have  read  the  above  lines,  let 
us  give  an  illustration.  Suppose 
an  estate,  fully  irrigated,  is  found 
to  produce  crops,  .  valued  on  an 
average  of  the  past  •  ten  years  at 
16,000  rupee&  Tbe  Zemindars  are 
estimated  to  get  a  quarter  of  this, 
or  4000  rupees,  as  surplus  profit, 
after  the  expenses  have  been  all 
replaced.  Of  that  4000  rupees,  the 
State,  on  behalf  of  tbe  nation,  is 
entitled,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, to  half.  The  Government 
demand,  therefore,  for  the  next 
ten  years,  would  stand  at  2000  ru- 
pees. But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
an  average  of  prices  is  struck,  and 
they  are  shown  to  have  advanced, 
on  the  whole,  ten  per  cent.  The 
nation  now  claims  2200  rupees. 
Can  anything  be  fairer? 

It  is  not  desirable  to  perplex  the 
present  essay  with  details,  other- 
wise it  might  be  shown  that  a  due 
attention  to  the  variations  in  the 
area  of  irrigation  would  enable  tbe 
Government  to  apply  the  principle 
of  permanency  even  to  estat^  where 
tbe  maximum  of  capability  had  not 
been  fully  reached.  The  canal  dues 
might  either  be  levied  on  the  war- 
rants of  the  executive  ofBcers  ac- 
cording to  the  measurements  of 
each  year ;  or  the  land  might  be 
measured  by  the  district  officer, 
and  assessed  accordiog  to  a  fixed 
scale,  the  landholder  being,  of 
course,  entitled  to  raise  tb^  rents  of 
his  tenants,  proportion  ably,  wher- 
ever he  had  furnished  the  tenant 
with  water. 

Due  provision  being  thus  made 
for  ail  increase  derivable  from  rise 
of  prices,  and  the  Government  still 

E reserving  its  interest  in  what  may 
e  termed  landlords'  improvements, 
the  Zemindars  would  be  left  to  be- 
nefit by  any  improvements  they 
might  choose  to  introduce,  without 
the  smallest  apprehension  that  such 
could  possibly  be  made  the  ground 
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of  any  snbfleqaeot  enbaDcemeot  of 
BBBessmeDt  by  the  British.  There 
would  then  only  remain  the  gra- 
doal  rise  in  the  valae  of  land  aa 
population  increased  and  society 
oontinaed  its  general  progress. 
And  this,  we  think,  would  be  to 
a  great  extent  bronght  under  fisc, 
Dot  by  new  taxes,  but  by  the  con- 
stant increase  of  revenue  from  the 
excise,  stamps,'  and  -  other  imposts' 
which  at  present  exist 

It  seems  very  plain  that  this  sort 
of  system  would  insnre  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  permanent  settlement, 
without  any  of  its  more  obvious 
dangers.  It  is  true  that  indigo  or 
cotton  might  largely  replace  the 
cheaper  crops;  but  thev  would  not 
be  unrepresented  in  the  decennial 
average,  for  the  more  they  were 
grown  the  higher  would  rise  'the 
price  of  wheat  and  food-crops;  while 
they  would  be  paying  something, 
year  by  year,  in  tne  dues  for  the  in- 
creased irrigation  from  canals,  with- 
out which  they  could  never  be  ge- 
nerally cultivated. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  point 
out  a  possible  method  of  securing 
the  advantages  fully  set  forth  in 
the  reports  of  the  local  authorities, 
of  a  permission  to  redeem  the  land 
revenue  by  a  payment  of  ready 
money;  not,  as  promised  by  Lord 
Canning,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  demand  in  each  dis- 
trict, but  according  to  the  more 
comprehensive  scheme  of  Lord 
Stanley.  To  the  general  capitalisa- 
tion of  the  whole  revenue  derived 
from  land,  there  are  certainly  grave 
objections.  It  is  urged  by  Sir  0. 
Wood,  and  by  others,  that  the 
money  might  not,  after  all,  be  ap- 
plied with  scrupulous  exactness  to 
paying  off  the  national  debt ;  or 
that  Qovernment  might  sell  at 
twenty  years*  purchase  (saving  what 
was  lost  by  paying  off  so  much  of 
the  5  per  cent  loan),  and  afterwards 
borrow  money  at  3  per  cent  (which 
Would  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
thirteen  years'  purchase).  But  no 
objection  seems  to  apply  to*  a  sys- 
tem   under    which    any  landholder, 


v>ko9e  estate  was  assesied  in  perpi- 
tuity,  might  deposit  a  somcieDt 
amount  in  Government  paper  in 
the  collector's  office,  endorsed  id 
that  official's  favour,  so  that  be 
might  draw  the  interest,  and  apply 
it  to  the  payment  of  the  demand  on 
the  proprietor's  estate. 

Should  this  phin  beoome  geoend, 
a  coDsfSerable  reduction  would  be 
feasible  in  the  staff  of  the  coHeetor's 
office,  where  two  strokes  of  the  peo 
would  complete  a  transacUon  now 
involving  much  time  and  labour. 
The  Zemindar  would  be  saved  the 
annoyance  of  periodical  visits  from 
a  not  very  agreeable  class  of  myr- 
midons ;  and  so  much  of  the  natioDal 
debt  would  become  practically  Hqoi- 
dated.  Should  money  hereafter  l>e 
available  at  much  lower  rates,  notes 
so  deposited  would  be  liable  to  the 
usual  alternative  of  payment  or 
transfer  to  the  new  loan  ;  aod 
much  would  be  gained  both  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  State.  Atd 
it  is  not  certain  that,  by  a  simple 
measure  of  this  sort,  which  might 
have  been  introduced  without  aoj 
sort  of  parade,  a  maximum  of 
benefit  might  not  have  been  ob- 
tained with  a  minimum  of  draw- 
back. At  all  events,  it  would  be 
more  tiecorous  for  the  local  £zeca- 
tive  of  India  to  put  forth  novelties 
in  a  more  cautious  manner;  and  to 
pay  some  kind  of  outward  defer 
ence  to  the  Home  Government  Mr. 
Laing,  pursuing  a  personal  sqaab- 
ble,  lately  observed  that  the  Gover- 
nor -  General  ought  to  have  foil 
power  in  details,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  confine  himself  to 
enunciating  principles.  This  was 
a  distinction  of  functions  which 
may  pass;  but  it  is  a  singular  view 
of  detail  which  includes  in  t}iat 
category  a  change  from  direct  -  to 
indirect  taxation.  Nor  is  this  all 
that  is  arrogated  by  Mr.  Laing  for 
the  subordinate  Jurisdiction  ;  for 
be  would  practically  rest  with  the 
Calcutta  Government,  not  merely 
the  administration  of  details,  btit 
also  the  right  of  pronouncing  ithrd 
is  detail  and  what  is  principls. 
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Thocghtful    penoM    most    long  ns,  and  give  ns  shadows  to  sit  npon ; 

have    been   acca^tomed  to   look   oq  and  whose  researches  are  gaided  by 

history  as  a  serioos   and  important  the  wish  not  to  elicit  trath,  bat  to 

braoch  of  fictioo.     Indeed  the   do-  miintaia   a   theory  or    a   seDtiment 

maiQ    of    romance    is    anjQstifiably  which  may  be  popalar  with  a  party 

narrowed  by  the    limits    commonly  or  a  people  ? 

assigned  to  it.  General  John  Pope  An  eminent  place  among  these 
has  proved  that  it  may  include  the  manipulators  is  occapied  by  M. 
operations  of  an  army.  Mr.  Seward  Thiers.  He  knows  what  is  ex- 
shows  ns  how  fiction  may  be  made  pected  of  him  by  his  aadienoe.  He 
the  grand  element  in  politics,  while  knows  that  if  he  calls  himself  a 
even  religion  in  such  'ifands  as  Dr.  French  military  historian  he  onght 
Catnming's  is  like  a  mad  chapter  of  to  behave  as  snch.  The  glory  of 
a  wild  sensation  novel.  For  the  France  is  to  be  his  first  considera- 
most  part,  it  is  troe,  any  saccess  tion.  There  is  to  be  no  glory  bnt 
which  can  attend  the  effort  to  deal  French  glory,  and  Napoleon  is  its 
with  facts  OD  this  shadowy  basis  is  prophet.  A  French  historian  is 
quite  ephemeral.  All  who  attempt  like  the  advertising  tradesmen,  who^ 
it  find  a  terrible  enemy  in  to-mor-  not  ^content  with  vaunting  their 
row.  Defeat  confutes  the  warrior,  own  wares,  insist  that  all  others  are 
derision  overwhelms  the  politician,  fraudulent  impostures.  English 
and  the  world,  by  its  continued  ex-  writers  are  always  weak  enough  to 
istence,  contradicts  the  prophet,  admit  the  merit  of  their  rivals.  The 
Bat  the  success  of  the  historical  compliments  paid  to  French  skill 
fictionist  is  far  more  enduring.  It  and  valour  by  Napier  and  Alison 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  by  no  means  are  numerous  and  hearty ;  nor  can 
evident,  that  in  his  case  honesty  is  higher  and  truer  encomiums  on  «Na- 
the  best  policy.  In  fact,  the  evi-  poleon  be  found  than  those  which 
dence  is  quite  the  other  way.  No  they  have  bestowed.  But  your 
lies  live  so  lonfl^,  or  are  so  success-  Thiers  or  your  De  BAzancourt  make 
fnl,  as  those  which  are  nursed  by  no  such  admissions.  French  readers 
the  muse  of  history,  and  their  ex-  do  not  want  to  hear  about  Eogli&h 
tinction  often  occasions  general  gallantry  or  Russian  tenacity.  It 
regret  Most  people  have  lamented  would'  displease  them  to  be  told 
that  HoratiuB  should  be  wiped  out  that  French  battalions  could  recoil 
of  the  page  by  Niebuhr,  after  he  from  any  mortal  foes,  except  under 
had  successfully  kept  the  bridge  for  the  pressure  of  numbers  absolutely 
so  many  centuries,  and  that  Bren-  overwhelming,  before  which  they 
nns,  after  giving  birth  to  a  proverb,  are  on  rare  occasfions  permitted  to 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  retire,  performing  prodigies  of  .val- 
throw  his  sword  into  the  scale.  It  our,  and  covering  the  earth  with 
is  unpleasant  and  perplexing  to  dis-  the  bodies  of  their  enemies.  When 
cover  that  some  of  the  most  fami-  disaster  cannot  be  denied,  either 
liar  .articles  of  the  furniture  of  our  '*Dieu"  or  "destiny"  is  called  in 
minds  are  phantoms.  But  if  we  to  excuse  the  discomfiture,  like  an 
are  induced  to  forgive,  and  even  to  Olympian  deity  joining  in  the  fight; 
applaud,  those  who  in  the  interest  or  the  numbers  of  the  opposing 
of  truth  detect  and  expose  •these  forces  are  shuffled  till  failure  in  the 
agreeable  impostures,  what  excuse  face  of  such  odds  becomes  astonish - 
f^\  we  make  for  thostf  literary  iog  heroism;  or  inconvenient  facts, 
conjurors  who  give  us  stones  for  too  stubborn  to  move  at  anybody's 
bread  and  counters  for  our  good  bidding,  are  obscured  in  a  haze  of 
money;  who  poll  facts  from   under  sentiment     and     glorification.      On 
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this  Bort  of  history  FreDchmen  are  by  the  Spanish  generals,  the  glory 
brought  np,  and  probably  woald  of  France  is  kept  in  a  state  of  ex- 
not  believe  in  any  other.  We  re-  cellent  preservation,  without  the 
member  to  have  eeen,  in  a  hotel  unpleasant  necessity  of  ascribiog 
at  Strasbarg,  a  specimen  of  cali-  any  particnlar  merit  to  WelliDgtoQ 
grapliy,  framed  and  bung  np  there »  or  his  army.  The  victories  of  Lat- 
as  the  advertisement  of  a  writing-  zen,  Bantzen,  and  Dresden,  coanter- 
master,  the  subject  of  which  was  balance  the  defeat  of  Leipsic;  and, 
the  career  of  Napoleon.  Each  line  moreover,  even  M.  Thiers  can  bear 
in  various  kinds  of  penmanship  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  combined 
contained  some  memorable  event  of  Europe.  And  in  1814,  notirith- 
bis  life ;  and  the  final  one  set  forth  standing  its  disastrous  cooclosioD, 
that  be  was  ^*Traiii  a  Mont  St  the  campaign  afforded  snch  an  ex- 
Jean,  18  Juio  1815. "  M.  Thiers  is  traordinary  exhibition  of  the  skill 
likely  to  find  a  congenial  audience,  and  resolution  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
when  they  are  grown  up,  in  the  the  incapa6ity  of  his  adversaries, 
little  boys  at  the  Strasburg  schools,  that  there  was  no  need  to  exagger- 
who  write  in  their  copy-books  that  ate  either  in  order  to  bring  the 
Napoleon  was  '*  betrayed "  at  Water-  merits  of  the  hero  into  startliog 
loo.  relief. 

It  is  the  narration  of  this  decis-  Bat  in  the  Waterloo  campaigD 
ive  event  which  most  severely  taxes  the  problem  presented  to  M.  Thiers 
the  ingenuity  of  M.  Thiers.*  In  was  much  more  difficult  of  solutioo. 
pievious  volumes  his  task  has  been  Everything  promised  well  for  Na* 
comparatively  easy.  Napoleon's  poleon's  success.  His  troops  bad 
achievements  were  in  reality  eo  ex-  never,  M.  Thiers  tells  u*,  (k^u  bo 
traordinary,  that  little  effort  was  filled  with  enthusiasm.  Their  de 
needed  to  raise  them  into  the  region  votion  was  unparalleled.  Welling- 
of  the  miraculous.  Rivoli  and  Mar-  ton  and  Blucher  were,  of  coarse, 
engo,  each  deciding  the  fate  of  according  to  our  historian,  a  couple 
Italy  —  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram,  of  bunglers  set  up  by  fortune  like 
sinijle  blows  that  laid  monarchies  nine-pins,  to  be  bowled  down  by 
prostrate,  —  here  the  very  magnitude  the  military  genius  of  France,  and 
of  the  successes  seems  to  deafand,  their  superiority  of  numbers  was 
in  the  processes  which  could  lead  neutralised  only  by  the  futility  of 
ta  such  results,  a  succession  of  su-  their  measures.  The  most  astound- 
perhuman  feats.  No  patriotic  Ger-  ing  consequences — the  acquisitioo 
man,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  sought  of  the  Rhine  frontier,  the  with- 
to  diminish  their  lustre  by  declar-  drawal  of  England  from  the  coali- 
ing  that  Melas  was  ^  betrayed  "  at  tion,  the  successive  discomfiture  of 
Marengo,  Hohenlohe  at  Jtna,  or  the  the  Austriaos  and  Russians  —  were 
Archduke  Charles  at  Wagram.  In  to  ensue  from  the  defeat  of  the 
the  Russian  campaign,  though  the  Allie?',  and  that  defeat  seemed  as- 
disasters  were  terrific,  yet  they  pured.  On  the  14th  June,  then,  the 
might  be  placed  to  the  account  of  French  army  crossed  the  Sambre 
the  climate.  The  Peninsular  epi-  with  the  moat  brilliant  prospects; 
sodes,  to  be  sure,  were  rather  em-  but,  unfortunately  for  our  historian, 
barrassing,  but  still  Napoleon  was  on  the  night  between  the  18th  .and 
not  accountable  for  them ;  and  by  19 lb,  the  remains  of  that  army  re- 
representing  bis  lieutenants  as  in*  crossed  the  Sambre  a  diaordered 
capable,  changing  the  numbers  of  and  panic-stricken  rabble.  It  had 
the  opposing  forces,  and  dwelling  been  ^actually  beaten  by  the  bung- 
strongly  upon  the  difficulties  ana  lers,  with .  odds  against  it,  scarce 
perplexities  of  the  marshals,  mag-  worth  mentioning  in  such  a  case, 
nifying  small  successes,  depreciat-  Hence  the  distresses  of  M.  Thiers, 
ing  the  English  vicftories,  and  muk-  who  has^  from  these  adverse  eondi. 
ing  the  moat  of  the  defeats  suffered  tions,  to  arrive  at  a  solution  &?OQr. 
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able  to  the  glory  of  Napoleon  and 
of  France. 

If  the  reader  has  not  a  map  of 
Beli^iam  at  hand,  let  him  take  a 
half  sheet  of  eqaare  letter  paper, 
and  fold  it  perpeodicularly  from . 
top  'to  bottom,  a  foarth  from  the 
left  edge.  A  dot  at  the  bottom  of 
this  fold  will  represent  Charleroi ; 
another,  a  third  of  the  space  op, 
Qiiatres  Bras ;  another,  near  the  top, 
Brassels.  Then  let  him  mdke, 
through  Qaatre  Bras,  another  fold, 
not  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  bat 
obliqaing  to  a  point  an  inch  above 
the  right-htod  corner.  Its  extre- 
mity at  the  right  hand  corner  will 
be  not  far  from  the  position*  of  Na- 
mor,  and  that  at  the  lett  Nivellefi. 
From  Q'ji^tre  Bras  let  him  mark  off 
towards  Namur  a  distance  equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  that  from  Qiatre 
Bras  to  Charleroi,  and  c  til  the  pomt 
Sombref,  and  join  Soiubref  to  Char- 
leroL 

Here  are  the  poiut:^  then,  of  im- 
mediate importance  at  the  outset. 
Napoleon  is  moving  towards  Char- 
leroi, aiming  at  Bronsels,  and  his 
two  primary  objects,  as  indisp^'n- 
sable  steps  towards  Brussels,  are  the 
two  points  Qiatre  Bras  and  Som- 
bref. The  possession  of  these  points 
is  of  equal  importance  to  the  Allies, 
because  they  are  the  points  of  ns- 
semblemenr,  the  one  of  Wellington's 
troops  coming  from  their  rig'it  by 
Nivelles,  and  from  their  rear  by  the 
Brussels  road ;  and  tiie  other  of 
Blucher's  corp:^,  two  from  the  direc>' 
tion  of  Namur,  and  one  from  Liege, 
a  point  hiifher  up  the  paper  from 
Namur,  which  joins  tlie  Namur- 
Nivelles  road  netir  Sombref.  Thus 
BIncher'd  army  will  be  collected  on 
its  own  rig/i/  at  Sombref,  Welling- 
ton's on  its  own  left  at  Q«jatre  BrnA, 
and  their  communicaiion  with 
each  other  will  be  by  the  strip  of 
highroad,  seven  miles  long,  between 
tbo:<e  pointii. 

The  triangle  formed  by  the  three 
roads  Charleroi-Qnatre  Bras.  Charle- 
roi-Sombref,  and  Qiatre  Bras-Som- 
bre f,  is  the  immediate  theatre  of 
action.  Not  only  are  Sombref  and 
Qaatre    Braa    the   points  of  asseui- 


blement  of  the  individual  armies, 
but  they  are  the  only  points  where 
the  two  armies  can  easily  act  in 
concert  The  loss  of  either  would 
not  only  eatail  the  disintegration 
of  that  army  whose  point  of  as- 
semblement  it  should  be,  but  also 
the  disunion  of  the  two  armies. 
For  in  the  rear  of  the  piece  of  road 
uniting  tha^e  points  .  lay  the  coun- 
try watered  oy  the  Dyle, — a  coun- 
try of  marshy  valleys  and  cross- 
roa<1^,  which  the  passage  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  would  speedily 
render  impracticable,  and  where, 
consequently,  great  manceivres  for  - 
a  general  concentration  could  not 
be  relied  on. 

Tne  first  steps  of  Napoleon's 
policy,  then,  are  clear — namely,  to 
move  rapidly  and  with  the  lari^est 
possible  masses  on  these  two  points, 
without  leaving  a  perilous  gap  be- 
tween his  wings.  The  principle 
which  Niipoleon,  in  a  de^pitcb, 
told  Ney  he  bad  adopted,  was  that 
which  was  natural  and  almost  in- 
evitable. It  was  to  operate  with  • 
two  wings,  and  a  central  reserve 
which,  under  his  immediate  orders, 
could  be  brought  to  aid  that  wing 
whose  acti  m  would  be  most  deci- 
sive.  Ttius  at  Ligny,  the  central 
reserve  reinforced  the  right  wing 
against  the  Prussians,  and  then 
moved  to  aid  Ney  against  Welling- 
ton. 

The  only  force  covering  the  de- 
eirtive  points  against  the  advance  of 
N^poieiin  WHS  the  Prussian  chirps 
of  Zieten,  30,000  strong.  Its  office 
Wits,  of  course,  to  fall  bick  ^lowiy, 
retarding  the  eoi^my  by  forcing  the 
heads  of  his  columns  to  deploy,  so 
as  to  give  time  for  the  assemble- 
ment  of  the  other  corps  in  his  rear. 
And  this  he  could  calculate  on 
doing  so  long  as  he  was  attacked 
only  by  the  heads  of  columns;  but 
be  could  not  hope  to  hold  his 
ground  against  considerable  por- 
tions of  those  columns  arrayed  in 
line  of  battle.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  Fr»inch  advance,  the  15th  June, 
he  fell  back  firmly  and  skilfully,  so 
that  the  enemy  spent  the  whole 
day  in  driving    him    upon  FieuFos, 
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aDd  fbas  he  Btill  covered  the  point  If  it  be  asked  what  Wdliogton 
of  jaDCtion.  That  Dight  Thiele*  would  be  doing  on  the  17th  in  each 
maoo's  corps  bivouacked  six  miles  circomataDces  as  we  have  imagiDed, 
off  on  the  Namor  road ;  Pirch's  we  answer  that  he  would  have  em- 
ast  outside  of  Namur;  and  Bu-  plojed  the  day  exactly  as  he  did 
ow's  was  more  than  a  day's  march  employ  it — ^namely,  in  falling  back 
off  in  the  direction  of  Liege.  Had,  to  Waterloo.  For  he  held  Quatre 
then,  Napoleon's  right  wing  and  Bras  only  because  it  was  his  point 
centre  bivouacked  in  front  of  Zie-  of  union  with  Blucher  at  Sombref ; 
ten  on  the  night  of  the  15th  in  and  when  Blucher's  point  shoQld 
order  of  battle ^  instead  of  order  of  be  lost,  either  with  or  withoofc  a 
march — which  would,,  of  course,  battle,  be  must  seek  a  fresh  line  of 
have  entailed  a  prolonged  move-  communication  with  him  at  poiots 
ment  of  the  rearward  portions  of  in  his  rear.  Under  such  circam* 
the  columns — the  following  results  stances  as  we  have  supposed,  he 
'  were  i^rtain :  Zieten  would  be  would  have  sought  it  in  vain, 
overwhelmed,  disorganised,  and  Everything  depended  upon  the  abil- 
driven  oli'  the  field  in  any  direction  ity  of  Blucher  to  retreat  on  Wavre, 
he  could  find  open ;  not,  probably,  where  alone  he  could  reunite  with 
the  road  of  Namur,  for  that  would  Wellington  before  Brussels, . 
be  a  flank  march  within  reach  of  Now,  the  possession  of  Qaatre 
a  victorious  enemy.  He  would  Bras  would  confer  on  NapoleoD 
either  have  been  thrust  back  on  advantages  of  exactly  the  same 
Bulow  comiog  from  Hannut,  or  on  kind  as  the  possession  of  Sombref. 
Wavre,  altogether  apart  from  the  As  in  the  one  case  the  PrDssian 
other  corp?.  The  point  of  Junction  corps  would  be  driven  apart  on  the 
seized,  Thielemann  must  recoil  on  roads  of  Namur  and  Liege,  so  io 
Pirch  towards  Namnr;  for  to  con-  the  other  case  the  English  troops 
tioue  his  forward  movement  would  would  be  separated  on  the  roads  of 
only  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Nivelles  and  Brussels,  and  forced 
the  enemy.  The  situation  on  the  to  make  a  circuit  to  reunite.  Na- 
16th,  then,  would  be,  that  Napo-  poleon  hoped  to  seize  both  points, 
Icon,  without  any  of  the  losses  so  as  to  force  both  armies,  thos  drs- 
which  a  pitched  battle  must  entail,  integrated,  to  make  circuits.  Bat 
would  have  his  centre  and  right  wiog  if  he  could  only  ipoEsess  oce,  which 
massed  between  Pirch  and  Thiele-  would  be  the  most  decisive  ? 
mann  on  his  right,  and  Bulow  and  To  answer  this  question  it  is  ne- 
Zieten  on  his  left.  The  Prussian  cessary  first  to  observe  the  lines  of 
fractions  could  oflly  reunite  by  the  communication  of  the  two  armies, 
road  from  Namur  by  Hottomont  to  with  their  respective  bases :  each 
Lonvaio.  But  another  movement  being  supplied  from  its  own  base, 
in  advance,  whether  opposed  by  was  of  course  under  the  necessity 
Bulow  or  not,  would  bring  the  of  preserving  its  own  line  of  com- 
French  on  the  I7th  to  Hottomont,  munication.  That  of  WelliDgton 
where  they  would  be  on  the  Pros-  was  with  Ostend  by  his  right,  and 
sian  lioe  of  communication  with  with  Antwerp  by  his  rear.  That 
Liege  and  Maestricht  To  recover  the  communication  with  Ostend 
their  communications,  and  to  con-  was  very  important  to  him,  his 
centrate  for  united  action  with  continued  jealou9y  for  his  own 
Wellington,  the  Prussians  must  right  testifies;  bat  he  was  not 
take  up  the  line  by  Liege  and  St.  wholly  dependent  on  if.  Now 
Frond  to  Louvain  and  Brussels.  Blucher  toae  wholly  dependent  on 
But  Napoleon's  end  would  have  his  communication  with  the  Bbiae 
been  answered.  They  would  have  at  Cologne,  by  bis  own  left.  The 
been  days  apart  from  Wellington,  farther  back  he  was  driven  in  the 
and  he  could  always,  by  shorter  lines,  direction  of  Brossels,  the  more  that 
interpose  and  keep  them  apart.  line  was  imperilled.    The  extent  of 
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the  danger  may  be  estimated  from 
what  actaally  occarred.  On  the 
moraing  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, Grouchy  drove  the  covering 
force  of  Thielemano  from  the  Dyle, 
near  Wayra  He  was  thns  actually 
on  the'  Prassian  line  of  commanica- 
tioD.  Hnd  Wellington  relinquished 
the  field  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians,  Blucher  would  have  been 
in  this  disastrous  position  :  his  ally 
would  have  been  id  retreat  on  a 
divergent  line;  he  would  have  been 
cut  from  bis  own  base,  and  the 
mass  of  the  French  would  be  ready 
to  profit  by  the  situation.  Blu* 
cher's  movements,  then,  were  more 
hampered  by  the  accident  of  the 
direction  of  his  base  than  those  of 
Wellington. 

Agaio,  the  roads  by  which  Wel- 
lington would  move  to  reunite  his 
fractions  in  rear  of  Qaatre  Bras, 
should  he  lose  that  point,  were 
numerous  and  good.  He  could 
easily  reunite,  for  instance,  at  Hal. 
But  the  roads  in  rear  of  Sombref, 
as  we  have  said,  were  few  and  bad. 
Considering,  then,  the  relative 
TflJuee  of  the  two  points  of  assem- 
blement,  it  appears  that  the  loss  of 
Blucher's  entails  greater  difficulty 
in  moving  towards  his  ally,  because 
of  the  direction  of  his  base;  and 
also  a  longer  circuit  to  ireunite  his 
fractions,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  roads  in  his  rear.  Hence,  to 
Beize  Sombref  would  isolate  the  ar- 
mies far  more  e£ft;ctoally  than  to  seize 
Qaatre  Bras. 

The  ability  of  Napoleon's  plan 
should  now  be  evident : — to  throw 
his  mass  first  on  the  Prussians,  and 
secure  their  disintegration,  as  most 
important  ;  then  to  follow  them 
only  with  such  a  force  as  should 
embarrass  their  movements  and  re- 
tard their  reunion,  and  to  join  his 
reserve  to  his  other  wing  for  move- 
ment on  his  grand  aim,  Brussels. 
Should  Wellington  bar  the  way,  he 
would  meet  him  singly,  with  a  su- 
perior force,  and  drive  him  back 
upon  the  coast.  Should  Welling- 
ton seek  to  reunite  with  Blucher 
farther  back,  Napoleon  would  seize 
Brussels,  the   political   coDseqaences 


of  which  would  be  immense;  and 
he  could,  moreover,  be  still  inter- 
posed between  the  discomfited  ar- 
mies of  the  Allies.  &uch,  we  say, 
was  his  excellent  plan,  as  illustrated 
by  his  real  movements,  and  by  the 
circumstances  we  have  described, 
which  alone  could  render  those 
movements  judicious.  And  it  was 
these  circumstances  which  placed  the 
Allied  commaders  at  an  unavoidable 
disadvantage,  only  neutralised  by 
their  tactical  skill  and  immense  de- 
ter m  in  at  ion. 

Now,  the  conception  of  an  excel- 
lent plan  is, a  great  step  to  success. 
Bat  something  else  is  required — 
namely,  execution.  And  for  the 
execution  of  this  design  the  main 
requisite  was  celerity  of  movement. 
It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  con« 
centrate  the  French  army  secretly, 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  Allies, 
unless  the  advantage  should  be  in- 
stantly followed  up.  Delay  would 
neutralise  it,  and  place  the  Allies  in 
concert  on  his  front  and  flank  for  a 
united  attack. 

Here,  then,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  first  seriously 
at  issue  with  M.  Thiers.  There 
have  occurred  previously  some 
minor  points  to  which  we  must 
except,  but  which  only  call  for 
passing  notice.  He  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that  Brussels  was  Wel- 
lington's **base,"  an  error  which 
one  who  aspires  to  be  the  his  tori  in 
of  the  campaign  should  be  incap- 
able of.  Glassing  Wellington  and 
Blucher  together,  he  tells  us  that 
they  were  inferior  generals— which 
being,  however,  a  matter  of  opinion, 
we  will  not  dispute.  But  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  motives  which  io- 
dnoed  them  to  act  with  zeal  against 
the  common  enemy  were,  in  Blu- 
cher's case,  vindictiveness,  in  Wel- 
lington's, ambition,  we  think  M. 
Thiers  passes  out  of  the  domain  of 
opinion  to  violate  notorious  facts. 
And  when  he  says  that  they  com- 
mitted an  error  in  extending  their 
forces  too  widely,  he  shows  that 
his  national  prejudices  are  much 
too  strong  for  his  military  know- 
ledge, or   he  would  have  perceived 
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that  the  double  necepsUy  of  cover-  ral  is  not  accountable  when  his 
ing  BroFpe)?^  and  of  alfo  covering  trfopa  are  DOt  in  the  sitaations  he 
widely  divergent  lines  of  conninu-  would  desire,  is  to  say  that  be  is 
nication,  rendered  this  extension  repponsible  only  for  the  conception 
inevitable.  It  was  a  point  in  the  of  a  plAO,  aiTd  to  restrfct  miterially 
necessary  conditions  of  the  cam-  the  functioi.s  nsaally  sopposed  to 
paign  which  was  greatly  to  Kapo-  be  attached  to  the  command  of  an 
feon^s    advantage.      But    M.    Thiers,    army. 

in  order  to  exalt  by  contrast  the  M.  Thiers,  therefore,  says  and  re- 
genius  of  Napoleon,  wishes  to  as-  peats  that  Napoteon  did  not  winh  to 
cribe  the  fact  to  tlie  blonder  of  the  pttsh  the  Prossians  beyond  Ligny. 
oppoeing  generals,  and  therefore  Having  got  them  on  a  field  of  battle, 
makes  a  malicicos  blander  himself,  he  wanted  them  to  assemble  there 
We  concur  in  his  appreciation  of  that  he  might  beat  them.  To  have 
the  energy  and  success  with  which  overwhelmed  Zieten  alone,  and  pre- 
the  French  army  was  concentrated  vented  the  jonction  of  the  other  corps, 
unknown  to  the  Allies;  of  the  casting  them  apart  on  divenrent  lioee, 
right  eelection  of  tie  point  of  at-  would,  according  to  M.  Thiers,  the 
tack  ;  and  of  Wellington's  tardi-  great  military  historian,  have  been 
ness  to  assemble  his  troops  when  highly  itjudicious. 
the  point  menaced  onght  not  to  We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a 
have  been  doobtfol.  We  agree  certain  sqaire  who  waa  annoyed  one 
also  iu  his  estimate  of  the  excel-  aatumn  by  a  pair  of  ravens  that  id- 
lence  of  the  general  plan  ;  bat  we  habited  a  spot  near  his  bouse, 
think  his  excuses  for  the  failure  of  When  a^ked  why  he  did  not  shoot 
its  execution  both  unreasonable  and  them,  he  replied  that  he  preferred 
dislionest  .  Whiting  till  they  had   young  ooea  in 

We  have  stated  what  would  have  the  t-pring,  when  -he  would  kill  tbem 
been  the  results  bad  the  French  all  together.  Now,  it  seems  to  ns 
arnjy  bivouacked,  on  the  night  of  that  if  Napoleon's  plan,  as  explained 
the  15th,  before  Zieten  in  order  of  by  M,  Thiers,  was  judicious,  then  tLe 
battle  instead  of  in  order  of  march,  squire's  plan  was  judicious  also. 
And  we  say  that  no  effort  should  Now,  what  are  the  facta?  Kapo- 
have  been  spared  to  bring  it  into  leon  dehiyed  so  long  that  three 
that  order.  We  say  also  that  the  Prussian  corf  s  were  assembled  oo 
mefisure  was  practicable.  The  por-  the  field,  giving  an  odds  of  more 
tions  of  the  army  which  had  under-  than  80,000  against  70,000  French) 
gone  most  fatigue,  which  had  done  and  bat  for  BqIow'b  misinterpreta- 
all  the  fighting  of  the  advance,  and  tion  of  orders,  an  accident  on  which 
which  had  earliest  quitted  the  Napoleon  could  not  count,  there 
bivouacs  in  the  morning,  were  al-  Would  have  been  116,000  against 
ready  in  the  enemy's  front.  But  in  70,000.  What  more  could  the  Pros- 
rear  of  them  the  columns  stretched  sian  commander  desire?  Tet  this 
backwards  far  beyond  the  Sumbre,  was  the  probable  result  of  the  deep- 
divisions  and  even  corps  not  having  laid  plan  expounded  by  M.  Thiers 
yet  passed  the  river.  These  pur-  And  on  his  own  theory,  indeed,  the 
tions  of  the  army,  then,  without  accident  of  Bulow's  absence  from 
sharing  the  fighting,  had  marched  the  field  was  rather  to  be  deplored 
a  shorter  distance  than  the  heads  by  Napoleon,  as,  of  course,  the  more 
of  the  columns.  Their  movements  that  coald  be  brought  there  to  be 
should  have  been  continued  to  right  beaten  the  better.  **  74  000  com- 
and  left  of  the  front  till  they  took  batants,"  says  our  historian,  with 
their  places  in  the  line.  All  would  one  of  his  fine  flourishes^  "oogbt 
then  have  been  equally  ready  for  to  assure  to  Napoleon  the  means  of 
action  next  day  ;  and  that  they  having  nothing  to  fear  trom  the 
were  not  so  is  attributable  only  to  Prussians" — meaning  the  whole  of 
Napoleon.    For,  to  say  that  a  gene*   them. 
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Again  we  say,  what  are  the  facts  ? 
After  a  bloody  battle  Napoleon 
gained  a  victory  so  far  as  to  remain 
master  of  the  6eld.  Bnt  be  did  not 
gain  a  victory  so  far  as  to  disorgan- 
ise or  root  the  Pmssians,  or  even  to 
deprive  them  of  any  line  tbey  might 
choose  to  retreat  by.  They  chose 
to  retreat  npon  Wavre  with  their 
whole  army,  and  thence  to  join 
Wellington  at  Waterloo.  Such  are 
the  ref^nlts  which  actually  eosaed 
from  the  proeeention  of  the  crafty 
plan.  Let  the  reader  contrast  them 
with  those  already  enumerated, 
that  would  have  followed  from  a 
concentration  on  the  night  of  the 
15tfa,  and  an  advance  at  daybreak. 
Let  him  remember  also,  that,  though 
Napolt'on  was  ready  to  fight  superi- 
or nnmbers  when  he  could  not  help 
it,  yet  thrtt  his  whole  theory  of  war 
was  founded  on  being  himself  su- 
perior at  the  decisive  points,  and 
by  seizing  such  points,  unhinging 
all  the  combmations  of  his  adver- 
saries. 'J'hen  let  him  say  whether 
he  believes  in  M.  Thiers  when  he 
tells  us  that  Napoleon  mnst  not  be 
blamed  for  failing  to  press  mAttere 
at  Ligny,  because  *' there  whs  one 
last  consideration  more  conclusive 
than  any  other,  which  was,  that  on 
the  side  of  Flenrus  it  was  not  so 
preAing  to  enter  into  action  as  at 
Quatre  Bras,  because  at  Qnatre  Bras 
it  was  necessary  to  hasten  to  bar  the 
road  to  the  English,  while  in  ad- 
vance of  Flenrus,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  expedient  to  let  the  Prus- 
Bians  issue  in  order  to  have  the 
opportunity  of.  fighting'  them  on 
ground  the  most  advantageous  for 
08.  Doubtless  the  battle  should  not 
be  delivered  too  late  if  it  was  de- 
sired to  have  time  to  render  it  de- 
cisive ;  bat  it  was  of  little  import- 
ance whether  it  was  delivered  in 
the  afternoon  or  the  morning." 

Oar  estimate  difiers  bo  mnch 
from  that  of  M.  Thiers,  that  we 
think  it  was  fully  worth  Blucher's 
while  to  sustain  a  defeat  and  heavy 
loefl  for  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  move  on  Wavre  with  his  whole 
army,  as  he  did  after  the  action. 
And  we  think  M.  Thiers's  attempt 
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to  excuse  his  hero,  only  shows  that 
he  has  not  sufficient  military  know- 
ledge to  give  plausibility  to  his 
inventions. 

Napoleon  had,  as  we  have  snid, 
adopted  a  plan  admirably  suited  to 
circumstances.  Bat  he  failed  not 
in  the  execution  alone.  He  mis- 
apprehended inexcusably  the  cir- 
cumstances that  actually  existed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  per- 
sisted in  believing  that  c>nly  one 
Prussian  corps  was  before  him,  that 
of  Zieten.  At  eight  o'clock  that 
morning  be  caused  the  following 
remarkable  despatch  to  be  sent  to 
Ney,  who  commanded  the  left  wing : 
"  I  shall  be  at  Fieurns,  in  person, 
before  noon,'*  he  wrote  from  Char- 
leroi;  'M  shall  attack  the  enemy 
there  */  I  encounter  him^  and  shall 
clear  the  road  ae  far  as  Gemhlouz '' 
(Gembloux  is  several  miles  beyond 
Ligny).  *' There,  after  what  may 
happen,  I  shall  choose  my  coarse, 
perhaps  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
perhaps  this  evening.  My  inteniion 
is  that  immediately  after  I  shall 
have  taken  my  part,  yon  will  be 
ready  to  march  on  Brassels;  I  will 
support  you  with  the  Guard  which 
will  be  at  Fleurus  or  Sombref,"  (the 
Guard  as  reserve  would  be  in  rear 
of  the  general  line),  **and  I  shall 
desire  to  reach  Brussels  to-morrow 
morning."  So  that  while  M.  Thiers 
tells  us  Napoleon*s  plan  was  to 
draw  all  the  Prussians  on  to  the 
fitfld  of  Ligny  that  he  might  dispose 
of  them  at  one  blow,  Napoleoa 
himself  says  that  he  anticipcites 
advancing  several  miles  beyond 
Ligny,  and  ia  doubtful  if  he  sbal 
meet  with  any  opposition  on  the 
way,  and  that  be  expects  to  be  in 
Brussels  next  morning..  In  the 
mean  time  the  Prussian  corp-*  of 
Pireh  had  joined  Zieten's  at  Ligny 
at  six  in  the  morning,  and  Thiele- 
mann's from  Namur  arrived  about 
noon.  Thus,  though  Balow  was 
then,  owing  to  his  own  error,  thirty 
miles  off,  yet  the  junction  of  the 
whole  Prussian  army  was  certain. 
But  why  did  not  Wellington  and 
Bluc&er  both  retire  without  fight- 
ing, to  concentrate  before  Brassels^ 
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as  they  did  after  the  battles  of  the  and  finally,  the  troops  of  ThielemaoD. 

16th?      Becaase    Blacher    expected  which,  arriving  from  Namar,  began 

important    aid    from   Wellington    in  to  garnish   the  slopes   opposite  oor 

the    coming    battle    of   Ligny :    and  extreme    right      He   estimated  thit 

Wellington    promised    that    aid,    in  army  at  about  90,000  men,  and  be 

ignorance  of  the  force  which    Ney  erred  but  elightly,  for  there  were  in 

was  bringing  against  himself.  reality  88,000,  owing  to  the  sliffht 

About    noon    Napoleon     reached  losses  of  the  preceding  day."     No- 

Fleurus,  and  reconuoitered  the  ene-  thing  is  said  of  the  "  one  corps  "  men- 

my,  bat    to    so   little  purpose  that,  tioned  in  the  despatch  written  two 

at  two  o'clock,  he  sent  another  de-  hours  later,  which  Grouchy  was  to 

spatch    to    Ney,    to    the    following  attack  with    two    corps,    nomberiDg 

etfect :    ^*  The   enemy    has    reunited  together  83,000  men.     Naughty  iL 

a  corps  of  troops  between    Sombref  Thiers  1 

and      Bry,    and    at    half- past    two  In  a  note,  he  remarks  that  seTere 

Marshal  Grouchy  will  attack  it  with  judges    have    reproached    Napoleon 

the  3d  and  4th  corp^."  for    the    delays    in    the  morniqg  of 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  the  16(h.  But  we  need  hardly  say 
that  docnments  so  important  as  that  M.  Thiers  finds  in  those  delays 
these  would  not  be  overlooked  by  nothing  requiring  excose,  since  they 
any  historian,  great  or  little,  even  were  uectfssary  to  the  accomplish* 
for  the  sake  of  a  favourite  theory,^  ment  of  his  version  of  Napoleon's 
the  darling  of  a  literary  old  age,  plan.  As  for  the  delays  of  the 
attained  in  twenty  volumes  of  mis-  afternoon,  ^  much  more  to  be  re- 
re{>resentation.  Here  is  M.  Thiers^a  gretted,''  those,  he  says,  ^'  are  doe 
summyy  of  the  whole  of  that  part  to  accident  or  to  the  faults  of  com- 
of  the  despatch,  written  at  eight  manders  of  corps,  independent  of 
o*clock,  which  relates  to  Napo-  the  general-in-chief,"  whoever  these 
poleon's  anticipations  respecting  the  imaginary  culprits  may  be.  ^*We 
enemy  in  his  own  front  *'  He  an-  repeat,"  he  says,  *'  always,  that  if 
nounced  to  him  ( Ney )  that  he  there  is  little  to  cause  concern  when 
was  just  setting  out  for  Fleurus,  Napoleon*8  policy  is  criticised,  so 
where  the  Prussians  appeared  to  be  commonly  open  as  it  is  to  criticisai, 
deploying,  in  order  to  deliver  battle,  it  is  neoeesary  to  look  closer  io 
if  they  should  resist,  or  to  march  on  criticising  the  operations  of  a  cap- 
Brussels,  if  they  should  retreat  fight-  tain  so  accomplished  in  all  parts  of 
iog."  And  of  the  second  despatch,  his  art''  From  which,  as  we  infer, 
the  only  record  he  preserves  is  this :  having  formerly  proved  that  Na- 
*^  At  two  o*'clock  he  had  despatched  poleon  was  a  ^reat  soldier  becaose 
a  message  to  Ney,  to  announce  that  he  made  no  blunders,  he  now  pro- 
be was  about  to  attack  the  Prussian  ceeds  to  argue  that  Napoleon  coald 
army  establi&hed  in  front  of  Som-  not  make  blunders  because  he  was 
bref,  and  that  Ney  on  his  side  must  a  great  soldier.  On  such  grooDds, 
push  back  whatever  force  was  at  if  permitted,  we  would  undertake 
Q'latre  Bras,  and  then  execute  a  to  establish  a  much  more  difficolt 
movement  to  the  rear,  in  order  to  proposition.  We  would  even  be 
take  the  Prussians  in  reverse.'*  And  bold  enough  to  assert  that  M.  Thiers 
of  Napoleon's  view  of  the  situation  is  a  trustworthy  historian.  We 
he  coolly  says,  '*Fr(»m  the  top  of  should  be^in  by  finding,  if  poMible, 
this  observatory  (a  windmill)  Na-  some  portion  of  bis  works  in  which 
poleon  preceived  very  distinctly  the  there  were  do  misstatementa  Qaotr 
30.000  men  of  Zieten  arrayed,  part  ing  these,  we  should  say,  **  Here  is  a 
in  the  villages  of  St  Amand  and  of  veracious  historian,  who  never  mis- 
Ligny,  part  on  the  slope  in  rear,  states."  And  when  misrepreeeota- 
and  beyond,  on  the  great  road  of  tions  should  be  subsequently  im- 
Namur  to  Brussels,  the  corfte  of  puted,  we  should  say,  **It  is  not 
Pirch,  equal  io  number  to  Zieten's,  necessary  to  argue  about  tbeee—we 
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bsve    already    oonfoted     them    by  be  been  ordered  up  to  St   Amand 

proving  M.  Thiers  to  be  a  veracious  when    the    Prassians    were   coocen- 

bistoriaiv"  tratlDg,  he  would    have   arrived    ia 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  time  to  take  a  decisive  part  Direct- 
battle  of  LigDj.  **  The  Pruesiaus,"  ed  against  the  right  flank,  the  reaHy 
he  says,  ^deploying  before  us,  important  point  of  the  field,  the 
showed  themselves  every  instant  Prussians  mast  either  have  retreated 
more  numerous  f  Which  was  re-  (not  upon  Wavre)  by  daylight  under 
markable,  if  Napoleon,  after  a  survey,  a  pursuit,  or  their  right  and  centre 
had  already  over-estimated  their  could  have  been  crushed  by  the 
numbers.  However,  without  fol-  combined  flank  movements  of  D'£r- 
lowing  the  details,  there  are  two  Ion  and  the  Geard;  and  that  he 
points  requiring  especial  notice,  was  not  ordered  up  in  time  was 
The  one  relates  to  the  futile  move-  owing  to  Napoleon's  misconception 
meota  of  D'Erlon's  corps ;  the  of  the  situation.  He  itnagined  that 
other  to  the  nianoer  in  which  the  he  could  move  at  his  leisure  on 
field  of  Ligny  was  finally  won.  Sombref  and  Qnatre  Bras.     But  he 

B^Erlou's,  on  the  morning  of  the  bad  no  right  to  think  so ;  for  neither 

16tb,  formed  one  of  the  two  corps  Blucber     nor    Wellington,     though 

of  the  left  wing  under  Ney,  and  bis  they    had    force    enough    to   oppose 

troops    followed    those  of  Beille  on  him,  had  so  many  troops  concentra- 

the  road  from  the  Sambre  to  Quatre  t^d  as  the  time  admitted  of.     Bulow, 

Bras.    As  we  have  seen,  up  to  two  but  for  his  own  error,  would  have 

o^clock,   Napoleon   did  not   suppose  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  the  16th, 

that    D'Erlon    would    be    neces^a^y  and  it  u  indisputable  that  Welling- 

either  to  himself  or  to  Ney.      He  ton  did  not  display  his  accustomed 

imagined     that    two     corps     would  sagacity   and    energy   in    assembling 
amply  suffice  to   insure  the  accom- '  his  army.    Fate  evidently  cannot  be 

plishiueot    of    his   designs    on    the  made  a  scapegoat  here.     But  it  is 

Prussians,    and    that    the   head    of  the  Thiers'  doctrine,  and  the  French 

Ney's  column  would  easily    occupy  doctrine    generally,    that    when    the 

Quatre  Bras.     But  when  he  found  French  succeed,  it  is  owing  to  the 

itiat  he  was  about  to  engage  superior  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  valour 

numbers  at  Ligny,  he   sent  a  mes-  of  the  army,  and  that  when  they  fail 

senger    to   draw    D'Erlon    towards  it  is  *'  fatality." 

the  Prussian    right   flank.      Ti/ither  The    other   point    that    calls    for 

he  accordingly    bent  his   steps,    but  comment   is    the    manner   in    which 

was  at  first  mistaken  for  an  enemy  the    battle   was   decided.     It  some- 

by  the  French  troops  on   the  left;  times    happens,    that    in    order    to 

and  when  the  mistake  was  rectified,  obtain  a  decisive  result,  it  is   snffi- 

and    he   was   about   to.  enter    into  cient    to   repulse   the    enemy   in   a 

action,    a    peremptory    order    from  pitched    battle  —  as,    for     instance, 

Ney  recalled  him  to    Quatre   Bras,  when  that    enemy    is  advancing    to 

That    the   countermarch   of  so    im-  relieve   a   fortress.     Thus    Almeida 

portent  a  corps  as  D'Erlon's  should  was  the   prize   of  the   victor   after 

have  escaped  the  notice  of  Napoleon  the  battle  of  Fuenles  d'Ooor,  though 

ia    impossible.      The    CQUclusion    is  the  French  army  suffered  no  severe 

that    he  acquiesced  in  it.      Having  disaster.     But   at  other  times,    and 

exercised   no   influence  on    the  field  indeed  generally,  it  is  not  sufficient 

of  Li^ny,  it  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras  merely    to    defeat    the   enemy,    but 

too  late  to  aid  Ney.    '*  He  bad,"  says  there    is   a    way    of    defeating   him 

M.  Tiiiers,  *'  marched  all  the  time  to  which  will  entail  greater  advantages 

arrive  nowhere,  ui  spite  of  an  nn-  than    the   victory.     At   Ligny    the 

paralleled     seal,    rendered     unavail-  battle,    like   any    other    incident    of 

ing  by  the  fatality  that  hovered  at  the  campaign,  was  to  be  made  con- 

this  moment  over  our  afiPiiirs."  ducive  to  ^the   genernl   plan,  which 

Bat  where  k  the  fatality?    Had  was,  to  separate  the  Prassians  from 
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the  EogliBb.  Therefore  the  deci-  Bat  M.  Thiers  eeems  to  imagioe 
sive  point  for  Napoleon,  and  that  that  there  10  room  at  the  close  of  a 
which  at  first  he  made  his  aim,  was  battle  for  vast  efforts  of  imigination 
the  right  wing  of  the  Pras^ians,  by  and  JDvention,  for  he  tells  09,  with 
defeating  which  he  would  drive  reference  to  this  manoeuvre,  that 
the  remainder  in  retreat  on  a  diver*  Napoleon  **  proved  once  more  the 
gent  line,  while  his  own  victorioas  inexhaustible  fertility  of  his  re- 
left  wing  would  effectually  bar  all  sources  on  the  field  of  battle."  It 
communication  between  the  Allies,  is  thus,  by  flourishes  and  vague  de- 
But  the  same  extremity  of  the  clamatioo,  that  military  writers  so 
battle-field  was  also  the  decisive  often  confuse  plain  matters,  and,  by 
point  for  Blucher  when  he  sought  to  afiected  admiration  of  what  they  do 
take  the  offensive,  for  there  would  not  understand,  drive  the  student  to 
he,  if  successful,  cat  Napoleon  despair  or  unbelief.  Ad  inevitable 
from  Ney  and  from  Charleroi,  and  alternative  is  a  splendid  inspiratioa 
secure  the  co-operation  of  Welling*  -—an  obvious  resource  is  a  fine  coin- 
ton  ;  and  there,  consequently,  had  bination  —  a  measure  indisiteoBable 
he  massed  his  troops.  Finding  the  to  any  plan  at  all  is  wonderful  fore- 
Prussian  right  too  strong,  there-  sight--and  so  on,  to  the  injury  and 
fore,    to    be    forced,   Napoleon,    de-  discredit  of  military  art.     There  a 

ririog  of  gaining  the  battle  in  no  room  for  inspirations  when  the 
way  he  would,  sought,  as  the  alternatives  are  so  few.  The  real 
next  beet  course,  to  gain  it  as  he  qualities  evinced  in  condactiog 
could ;  and  Feeing  that  Blucher  had  Buccet«fully  the  progress  of  an 
fatally  weakened  his  centre  to  re-  action  are,— hmoI  and  steady  judg 
inforoe  his  right,  he  broke  in  there  ment  to  recognise,  under  the  heavj 
with  the  Guard.  In  the  majority  responsibility,  the  true  course  — a 
of  battles,  there  are  but  three  or  four  /quality  which  practice  will  supply 
courses  of  action  to  be  considered,  or  largely  augment,  —  and  prompt 
and  of  these  one  or  two  will  be  decision  to  act  decisively  in  cir- 
speedily  rejected  as  impracticable,  cumstancee  so  fleeting,  which  is  pro- 
Tl)e  course  of  the  action  will  prove  bably  in  the  main  a  natural  gift 
whether  the  plan  adopted  be  likely  And  though  Napoleon  was  not  so 
to  succeed  —  if  it  be  not,  then  the  great  a  tactician  as  a  strategist, 
choice  of  alternatives  will  be  very  trusting  often  for  victory  to  tbeer 
narrow,  and  it  can  seldom  happen  expenditure  of  men,  such  as  fe« 
that  they  have  not  been  considered  generals,  responsible  to  their  coqd* 
beforehand,  because  battlft  are  de-  try,  can  sanction ;  yet  we  may  allow 
cided  mostly  by  the  movement  of  him  these  qualities  in  a  high  degree, 
masses,  and  to  operate  mainly  either  and  applaud  him  with  more  reason 
by  right,  centre,  or  left,  or  by  a  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  raptures 
combination  of  these,  are  all  the  of  his  eulogist 
possibilities  which  the  case  will  We  have  thus  reviewed  failure 
present  At  Ligny,  as  we  have  after  failure  in  Napoleon's  excellent 
said,  the  Prussian  right  was  the  plan  of  campaign.  But  the  list 
decisive  point,  and  that  was  im-  does  not  end  bera  Procrastisa- 
practicable;  the  Prussian  left  pro-  tion  and  indecision,  so  foreign  to 
mised  only  results  so  indecisive  the  character  of  the  conqueror  of 
that  Napoleon  had  merely  made  other  days,  are  still  consptcuotts  in 
demonstrations  against  it  without  his  actions.  After  a  victory  should 
engaging;  the  village  of  Ligny  come  the  immediate  pursuit  But 
had  been  proved,  by  frightful  car-  while  the  French  lay  down  to  sleep, 
nage,  impregnable ;  there  remained  and  Napoleon  retired  to  Fleorus, 
the  alternative  of  poshing  with  the  the  Prussian  army,  unmolested,  re- 
reserve  past  the  village,  and  thus  tired  in  good  order,  corps  after 
turning  it,  and  breaking  through  corps,  upon  Wavre,  gatberiog  up 
between  the  centre  and   left    wiog.  Bnlow     coming    from.  Hannat    as 
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tbey  parsed,  80  tbat  dawn  eaw  the  ing  politics,  and  reviewini^  and  ha- 
rearguard  of  TbielemaDD'a  coyeriog  rafigoiog  his  troops.  M.  Thiers, 
force  filing  from  the  field.  M.  iodalgiog  a  delightful  Tisioo,  as  if 
Thiers  sa.^s  the  French »  after  march-  '*  destiny"  and  *' fatality"  had  not 
iog  and  fighting  all  day,  were  too  been  disagreeably  hostile,  seems  for 
weary  to  porsoe.  He  seems  to  im>  a  uaomeDt  to  have  taken  the  imagi* 
agine  that  the  Prosf>ian  army  arriv-  nary  for  the  real ;  for  be  tells  as, 
ed  on  the  field  In  coaches  and  sedan  "  the  Prussiaoa  being  oat  of  the 
chairfi,  and  was  carried  off  in  a  qnestion,  for  two  or  three  days  at 
similar  way.  It  is  di£BcuIt  else  to  leaet  (this  on  the  ITth^)  there  re- 
see  bow  they  had  less  reason  to  be  roained  only  the  English  to  find 
fatigned  than  the  French.  Boated  and  beat"  There  were  more  than 
and  disbanded  troops  filing  fur  their  100,000  English,  he  tells  as  (as  if 
liveft,  and  flinging  away  arms  and  ao-  all  Wellington's  troops  had  been 
cootrements,  may,  it  is  true,  escape  available  lor  the  field),  and  **  to  beat 
parsnit ;  bat  the  Prassian  rolreat  was  these  Napoleon  mast  have  at  least 
orderly  and  regalar,  and  an  army  75,000  French,"  Cheered  by  sach 
as  strong  as  that  which  fooght  at  prospects  as  these,  the  Emperor 
Ligny  was  assembled  on  the  17th  shared  io  the  relHxation  of  his  vie* 
aroand  Wavre.  Not  only  were  tbey  torioas  troops,  ^wbile  the  generals 
nnmnlested  daring  the  night,  bat  trained  in  his  school  whispered  and 
till  the  afternoon  of  next  dny  no  wondered ;  and  Yandamme,  as  GoU 
attempt  was  made  at  parsnit  ooel  Gharras  tells  as,  did  not  scrapie 
'*  One  coald,  not  refase  the  soldiers,*'  to  say  that  the  Napoleon  whom 
says  M.  Thiers,  ^  Sf>me  boors  to  clean  tbey  bad  known  ezi:*ted  no  longer, 
their  arms,  to  make  their  soup,  and^  In  this  opinion  of  Yandamme  we 
in  fact,  to  breathe."  Bot  there  concor.  We  fally  believe  that  had 
comes  this  qnestion :  If  the  cam-  Napoleon  been  at  forty-six  what  he 
paigo,  as  mast  be  admitted,  conid  was  at  thirty-six  the  coarse  of  the 
only,  10  defaalt  of  nambers,  be  soc-  campaign  wonld  have  tieen  very 
cessfal  throogh  extraordinary  efi^>rt8,  different.  At  daylight  on  the  16th 
why  was  it  began  if  only  ordinary  the  French  army,  alr(9ady  in  order 
efforts  were  to  be  made?  The  of  battle,  would  have  crashed  Zie- 
French  were  making  their/  soup  and  ten  and  seized  Sombref.  Pirch  and 
breathing  till  three  o'clock  next  Thielemann  would  have  recoiled  on 
afternoon,  while  on  the  one  side  the  the  Namur  road  seeking  to  join 
Prnsi<ian8  were  effecting  a  coocen-  Bulow.  The  French  right  wing 
tfated  retreat,  and  on  the  other,  the  would  have  been  poshed  forward 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  withdraw-  that  day  to  attack  Balow,  and  to 
ing  fntm  a  situation  which  a  Jittle  prevent  the  concentration  of  the 
more  energy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  Prussians,  with  instructions  proba- 
might  have  rendered  very  disastrous,  biy  to  retom  towards  Nafioleon  by 

Thus    the   result  of    M.    Tfiiers's  Wavre  when  its  mission  should  be 

notable  plan  for  trapping  the  Prus*  sufficiently  accomplished.    Kept  fully 

sian   army   was   to   permit   them  to  infer me4l  of  every  stage  io  the  oper« 

effect    those    movements    which    it  at  ions  of  Wellington  and    Ney,   the 

was  the  grand   object  of  Najioleon  main   body  of  the  French,  undimin< 

to  prevent.  isbed  by  the  losses  of  a  great  battle, 

Knowing    absolately    nothing    of  would    have   moved    also    that   day 

the   direction  in    which    his    70,000  on  Quatre  Bas,  leaving  a  corps  at 

enemies   had   retired   from  the  field,  Sombref,  to  bar  the  way  against  a 

but    blindly    indulging    the     belief  poesible    return    of    the    Prussians, 

tbat    they    had    gone   the    way   he  and  to  be  ready  either  to  aid  the 

wished  —  namely,    towards    Namur  right  wing  or  follow  the  Emperor, 

and    Liege — Napoleon     spent    the  Wellington,   threatened  in  front  and 

day    at    Ligny    in    inspecting    the  flank,   couhi,  at  the  best,  only  hope 

field,   visiting    the    wounded,    talk-  to  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  IGtb, 
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too  fortanate  if  that  retreat  conld  many  honrs  were  spent  in  the  lad- 
be  effected  safely.  He  would  be  die,  bat  to  what  purpose  they  were 
either     ignorant     of     the   Prossiaa  so  spent. 

movements,  or  roost  know  that  a  Oar  own  impression — and,  of 
junction  with  Blacher  must  be  dis-  coarse,  nothing  beyond  an  impres- 
tant  and  anoertain.  Under  soch  sion  can  be  quoted  at  this  day  or 
circumBtanoes  he  would  probably  hereafter  —  is,  that  his  extraordinary 
have  fallen  back  towards  his  base,  and  isolated  career  had  produced  a 
nncoyeriog  Brussels.  These  would  state  of  mind  equally  extraordinary, 
have  been  immense  advantages,  and  He  had  long  been  acooatomed  to 
the  Rhine  frontier  would  have  been  consider  destiny  as  his  ally.  His 
almost  in  Napoleon's  grasp.  theories    and    provisions    bad    been 

Now  these,  the  fruits  of  excep*  ful tilled  with  marvelloos  exactitode 
tional  skill  and  energy.  Napoleon  almost  throughoot  his  career.  Ilis 
assumed  to  be  his  without  the  neces-  capacity  *  for  forming  sound  plan 
sary  efforts.  He  and  N«'y  received  was  not«  only  undiminished  bat 
no  other  news  of  each  other's  doings  augmented  by  experience.  And  be 
than  the  roar  of  the  cannonade,  had  come  to  believe  —  first,  ihit 
His  orders  to  Ney  were  extremely  what  he  foresaw  must  oome  to  pass ; 
vague,  and  founded^  on  a  false  con-  and,  secondly,  as  a  corollary  to  this, 
jecture — so  were  those  to  Grouchy,  that  the  efents  which  formed  the 
U  there  evidence  here  of  uncommon  steps  in  his  plan  must  happen  a8 
military  genius,  or  even  of  common  be  would  wish  them  to  happen, 
precaution?  At  nine  o'clock  he  And  he  was  now  inared  topU^iog 
sends  to  tell  Ney  that  the  Prussians  for  such  tremendous  stakes,  and 
are  routed  and  pursued  on  the  roads  latterly,  in  such  desperate  circam- 
of  Liege  and  Namur.  This,  of  stances,  that  he  had  oome  to  look  on 
course,  our  historian  ignores,  and  men  and  nations  only  as  oounteni 
tells  us,  instead,  that  ''Grouchy,  To  a  kind  of  blind  fatalism,  then, he 
whose  duty  it  was  to  pursue  Blu-  add^  a  carelessness  of  his  iDstra- 
cher  on  IVavre,  woald  be  marching  ments.  Use  had  long  dalUd  him  to 
at  about  fouf  leagues,  as  the  crow  the  horrors  of  the  battle- fieki ;  for 
flies,  from  Napoleon,  moving  on  him  the  dead,  as  Lady  Macbeth 
Waterloo;"  and  that  **his  part  was  says,  were  but  as  pictures.  Hence 
an  easy  one,  since  he  had  merely  his  indifference  to  the  expeodiiore 
to  manoeuvre  before  88,000  Fnu-  of  human  material,  and  his  dimi* 
sians  wiik  34,000  FrendiJ'  nished    efforts  to  compensate  for  it 

Colonel  Obarras  accounts  for  the  by  skill  and  precaution;  for  as  he 
inaction  of  Napoleon  by  saying  that  l^ned  heavier  on  fate,  he  relied 
he  was  old  before  his  time.  Cares  less  and  less  on  genius  and  fore- 
and    disease    had,  he    says,    deeply   sight 

injured  his  vigorous  ori^anisation.  As  M.  Thiers  will  admit  nofiQ- 
He  had  become  nndecided  and  are  of  ability  in  his  hero,  it  is  some* 
garrulous ;  instead  of  his  old  tena-  times  necessary  for  him  to  look  for 
city,  he  showed  now  only  an  obsti*  some  others,  besides  destiny,  on 
nacy,  often  disastrous,  in  seeing  whom  to  cast  the  blame,  when 
things  not  as  they  were,  but  as  he  blunders  are  evident,  and  be  fiode 
wished  them  to  be.  All  this  M.  these  in  the  two  commanders  of 
Thiers  resolutely  disputes,  or  rather,  the  wings  successively  detached.  At 
we  should  say,  denies,  for  he  offers  two  o'clock  Grouchy  was  sent  in 
but  (iBw  arguments  beyond  telling  pursait  of  the  Prussians ;  his  orders 
us  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  being  to  prevent  their  rallying,  and 
of  such  reputation,  and  who  conld  never  to  let  them  out  of  hissiftbt: 
spend  seventeen  hours  in  the  sad-  how  practicable  this  was  we  may 
die,  should  be  deficient  in  energy,  estimate  by  remembering  that 
The  question,  however,  unforta-  90,000  men  in  good  order  were 
nately    for   M.  Thiers,  is  not   how   then  Ut  or  near    Wavre.      Bat  to 
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render  Groachy  in  great  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  disaster  of  Water- 
loo, it  was  necessarj  to  show  that 
he  was  iostracted  specially  to  ioter- 
pose  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Frosaiaos.  M.  Thiers,  therefore, 
qnotes  an  eye*witnesB  to  prove  that 
Napoleon  ordered  him  viv&  voce 
*'  to  eommnnicate  always  with  ^im 
by  his  left''  Now  this  eye-witness 
we  do  not  believe  —  first,  because 
Bertrand's  written  order  to  Gfonchy 
desires  him  to  eommnnicate  direct- 
ly by  the  paved  road  of  Namar; 
secondly,  becaose  the  same  order 
shows  Napoleon  to  have  been  still 
under  the  delnsioQ  that  Blacher 
was  making  for  his  base,  in  which 
case  Groachy  following  hinf^  coold 
not  but  interpo8e^  between  him  and 
Napoleon.  Again,  M.  Thiers  tells 
OS  that  the  light  cavalry,  flanking 
the  march  of  Napoleon  from  Ligoy 
to  Qaatre  Bras,  foond  evidence!  in 
the  trampled  corn-fields,  ^at  a 
Prasaian  corps  had  passed  towards 
Wavre,  and  that  the  Emperor  sent 
the  news  to  Groachy.  This  also  we 
disbelieve  —  first,  because  all  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  first  intel* 
ligence  (and  that  incorrect)  ob- 
tained by  Grouchy  of  the  Prussian 
movements  was  at  ten  that  night, 
from  his  own  inqoirie»  at  (>em- 
blouz;  secondly,  because,  had  Na- 
poleon known  that  a  Pmesian 
corps  was  moving  on  Wavre,  his 
proper  and  probable  course  would 
have  been  to  have  it  pursued  by 
the  shortest  line,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  joining  Wellington, 
and  that  line  was  not  by  Gemblonx. 
How,  indeed,  could  Groachy  be 
depended  on  to  communicate  by 
his  left  with  Napoleon  when  this 
Prussian  corps  was  between  them? 
As  the  "pepplexity  of  Groachy 
was  caused  bv  the  misconceptions 
and  vague  orders  of  Napoleon  him- 
self, so  was  the  doubtful  and  inde- 
cisive operation  of  the  left  wing  on 
the  16th  under  Key.  But  the 
character  of  Ney  or  of  Grouchy, 
the  facts  of  the  case,  the  probabili- 
ties, all  are  as  nothing  to  our  great 
historian,  compared  with  the  neces- 
sity of  saving    a   reputation  which 


must  be  like  that  of  Csesar's  wife. 
We  will  proceed  to  state  first  his 
view  and  then  ours  of  the  delin* 
qoency  of  Ney. 

What  M.  Tbiers*s  real  opinion,  if 
he  has  one,  of  the  importance  of 
occupying  Qaatre  Bras  may  be,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  because  he 
givee  us  two,  one  directly  contra- 
dicting the  other.  He  tells  us  that^ 
while  matters  were  not  pressing  on 
the  side  of  Lig^y,  every  minute  was 
of  importance  towards  Qaatre  Bras. 
]&e  pours  out  vials  of  wrath  on  Ney 
for  not  seizing  that  point  on  the 
15th ;  then  for  not  attacking  earlier 
on  the  16th  ;  finally,  when  he  did 
attack,  for  not  pressing  on  more 
boldly.  From  all  this,  and  from 
other  specific  remarks,  we  should 
infer  that  he  thought  Quatre  Bras 
the  mo9t  important  point  of  the 
two.  Did  he  not,  after  describing 
the  battle,  aver  -  that  though  only 
one  of  the  two  points  h«]  been 
gained,  that  had  been  sufficient  for 
the  purpose?  From  all  which  we 
conclude  that  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject are  very  confused.  However, 
the  reproaches  he  casts  on  Ney  are 
quite  unmistakable.  He  charges 
him  with  being  feverish  and  agi- 
tated, no  longer  himself,  a  prey  to 
apprehension,  and  '  laments  inces- 
santly that  he  did  not  execute  Na- 
g>leon'8  orders  by  seizing  Quatre 
ras,  orders  which  it  did  not  be- 
come him,  a  subordinate,  to  dispute. 
He  tells  us  aUo  that  Napoleon  was 
angry  with  Ney  both  on  the  15th 
and  16th  for  not  pushing  on,  and 
that  the  soldiers,  observing  their 
interview  on  the  I7th,  remarked  to 
each  other  that  Redface,  as  they 
called  Ney,  had  had  a  good  trim- 
miufr. 

We  have  already  detailed  our 
seasons  for  thinking  Sombref  the 
more  important  point  of  the  two. 
And  the  best  proof  that  Napoleon 
thought  so  is  that  he  moved  thither 
the  mass  of  his  army.  Had  the 
disintegration  of  the  English  been 
his  first  consideration,  he  might  on 
the  15th  have  moved  his  centre  and 
left  wing  on  Qaatre  Bras,  while  his 
right   wing    only    followed    Zieteo. 
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He  could  tlios  have  occapied  Qaatre  We  «ay,  then,  that  he  was  rigbt  to 
Bras  securely,  with  a  force  far  be-  ase  his  discretion,  aod  we  say,  also, 
yood  what  Wellio^tOD  could  as-  that  he  nned  his  discretioo  rightly 
seinble  there,  and  after  thus  forcing  with  caution  in  advanciof.  Qia 
him  to  coQoeDtrate  elsewhere,  could  wing  towards  Qaatre  Bras  foIfiUed 
have  moved  in.  a  more  decisive  a  double  object.  It  not  only  **  con- 
manner  against  Blucher  by  the  tained "  or  fully  occupied  Weliiog* 
Namur  road  on  the  I6th,  t^fiectually  ton,  r^o  as  to  prevent  bim  from  aid- 
cutting  him  both  from  Wellington  ing  O^iocher,  but  it  covered  Cbarie- 
and  from  ^avre.  roi  and  the  line  of  coiomunic«tion 
The  reader  may  possibly  be  dis-  with^Franoe.  Now  we  say  that  to 
posed  to  ask  why  the  same  man-  risk  this  force  in  the  midst  of  the 
oeuvre  which  M.  Thiers  maintains  enemy's  c^rp?,  by  occupying  Qaatre 
was  so  judicious  against  the  Prus'-  Bras,  where  it  would  be  exposed  at 
sians — viz.,  that  of  permitting  them  once  to  the  English  from  Brasads, 
to  assemble  in  order  that  they  the  English  from  the  directioo  of 
might  be  beaten  altogether  —  should  Nivelles,  and  the  Prussians  from 
not  also  be  judicious  on  the  part  of  Sombref —  that  is,  on  front  and  on 
Ney  agaiubt  the  English.  If  M.  both  Qhuks — would  have  been  mad- 
Thiers  answers  that  it  was  because  ness.  And  it  wo«ld  have  been  no 
of  the  inferiority  of  Ney's  force  as  le^s  perilous  on  the  16th;  for  Nej 
compared  with  Wellington's,  we  knew  from  Beille  at  Gosselies  that 
answer,  first,  that  the  same  reason  the  Prussian  light  cavalry  were  still 
would  much  more 'imperatively  for-  at  Fleurus  that  morning,  and  that 
bid  Ney  to  advance  into  the  midst  Prussian  columns  were  forming  to- 
of  this  superior  force  than  to  await  wards  Ligny.  If  the  reader  will 
it;  and,  secondly,  that  the  same  look  at  the  map,  he  will  see  io  a 
reason  ehonld    have    prevented    Na-  moment  what  Ney's  condition  woold 

Eoleon  from  awaiting  Blucher,  who,  have  been  had  he  poshed  forward 
ad  Bulow  come  up  as  expected,  on  Grenappe  in  these  circumstances, 
would  have  had  thirty  thousand  The  head  of  his  column  wi>uid  bare 
more  men  with  which  to  turn  the  met  Picton  and  Brunswick  comio|; 
scale  on  a  field  where,  without  from  Brussels.  On  his  flduk  would 
them,  he  barely  ceded  the  victory,  have  been  the  divisions  of  Gooke 
But  perhaps  M.  Thiers,  without  and  Alten  from  Eoghien  and  Braine; 
arguing  the  case  on  its  merits,  and  on  his  fl^nk  and  rear  the  Pros- 
would  say  that  it  was  Ney's  bosi-  sian  army  at  Ligny.  Still  less  would 
ness  to  obey  Napoleon's  orders,  it  have  been  judicious  to  advance 
To  this  we  reply  that  a  commander  when  the  cannon  of  Ligny  told  bim 
intrusted  with  such  a  large  com-  of  the  magnitude  of  the  conflict 
mand,  and  exposed  to  contingencies  there,  for,  if  Napoleon  should  be 
80  varii>u8,  aod  receiving  none  but  defeated,  Ney  was  lost^ 
general  instructions  from  his  chief,  We  are  very  far  from  meaniog 
must  be  considered  to  possess  some  that,  had  Sombref  been  occapied 
discretionary  power.  Now,  Napo-  ae  easily  as  Napoleon  anticipated, 
leon's  orders  to  Ney  were  given,  as  it  would  not  have  been  judioioos  to 
we  have  seen,  under  the  falw  im-  occupy  Qaatre  Brafr  also,  aod  to 
pression  that  Sombref  aod  Qnatre  push  forward  on  Glenappe;  Bat 
Bras  would  be  occupied  with  little  the  ciroomstaoces  would  in  that 
or  no  opposition,  and  that  Brussels  case  have  been  totally  different 
would  be  open  to  the  French,  and  Ney  would  have  had  nothing  to 
attainable  in  a  single  march.  If  fear  from  the  Prussians,  aod  sup- 
ever,  then,  a  chief  in  Ney's  position  ported  by  the  reserve  of  Nap  'leon, 
is  perfectly  justified  in  using  dis-  he  might  even  have  occupied  the 
cretiooary  power,  it  is  when  his  in-  jnootion  cf  the  roads  on  the  field  of 
Btructions  prove  to  have  been  given  Waterloo,  and  forced  Wellington  to 
from  a  false  estimate  of  the  facte,  oonceotrate  elaewhere.     Bat  at  the 
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boor  wbeo  Sombref  was  gaioed,  greatest  importanoe  tliat  it  should 
WelliDgtou's  contioaed  reio force-  not  be."  And  he  goes  on  to  lameot 
menrs  bad  rendered  Ney's  attack  that  Ney,  from  his  ^  feverish  agita* 
hopeless.  tioo,"  bad  DOt  made  sach  disposi- 
Wbether  Ney  bad  or  had  not  oc-  tion^,  as,  id  the  opioioo  of  M.  Thiers, 
capied  Qaatre  Bras,  Welliogton  would  iofallibly  ^  have  woo  the 
would  have  attacked  him  there  as  battle  of  Qaatre  *  Bras  -r—  a  success 
BooD  as  his  onmbers  permitted,  for  which,  he  observes,  "would  have 
Blucher  stood  to  fight  io  ezpecta-  grettiy  abated  the  pride  of  the  Eog- 
tion  of  aid  from  his  ally.  The  cod-  lish."  Gertaioly,  to  tnro  victory  in- 
ditioDS  of  the  situatioo  of  Mie  two  to  defeat,  is  to  abate  the  pride  of  the 
armies  were  reciprocal.  Two  frac-  victors;  but  the  remark  partaking 
tioDs  of  the  Allies  (coDsideriog  them  of  the  nature  of  a  truism,  is  scarcely 
as  a  wholly)  wer%  opposed  to  two  distinguiobed  bv  the  profundity 
fractions  of  the  Freuch.  The  ob-  that  should  mark  the  great  histo- 
ject  of  each  of  the  four  fractions  rian.  But  Ney's  delinquencies  did 
was  to  defeat  the  force  in  front,  and  not  end  with  the  batlle.  Napoleoo, 
then  fall  on  the  flank  of  the  other  our  historian  says,  expected  him  to 
hostile  force.  To  insure  victory,  it  march  in  the  morning  "aux  Ang- 
was  not  necessary  that  both  frac-  lais ;"  and  as  there  was  but  one 
tioDS  of  one  side  should  be  abso-  way,  that  of  Quatre  Bra?,  it  was  for 
lately  victorious.  It  was  sufficient  Ney,  who  was  there  already,  to  de- 
tbat  one  fractioip  should  force  its*  file  first ;  ind  as  he  had  near  40,000 
enemy  to  retreat,  while  the  other  men  to  pass  by  one  issue^  it  was 
should  hold  its  ground ;  for,  in  that  certain  that,  by  arriving  at  nine  or 
case,  the  other  fraction  of  the  enemy  ten  in  the  morning  at  Quatre  Bras, 
must  retreat  also.  Thus,  Blucher  Napoleon  would  be  just  in  time  to 
being'  defeated  and  driven  back,  defile  after  him.  The  reader  would 
Wellington,  though  he  had  held  his  naturally  infer  from  this  that  the 
ground  acid  was  superior  to  Ney,  road  was  open  to  Ney,  and  that  he 
must  fall  back  also,  lest  Napoleon  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  advance, 
and  Ney  should  combine  to  attack  and  is  surprised  to  remember  that 
him.  llad  Blucher  held  his  ground  there  was  a  slight  obstacle  in  the 
and  Wellington  been  defeated,  the  way  ^  namely,  Wellington's  army. 
Prussians  must  have  retreated  for  The  English  general  held  his 
fear  of  a  similar  combination.  Had  ground  in  the  morning  till  he  had 
Wellington  driven  Ney  upon  the  certain  intelligence  of  Blucher's  re- 
Sambre,  and  Blucher  held  his  treat.  Then,  feeling  fully  the  pre- 
ground  at  Ligny,  Napoleon  must  carious  nature  of  his  position  should 
have  fnllen  back  or  been  ruined.  Napoleon  join  Ney,  he  began  a  re- 
And  had  Blucher  defeated  Nape-  markably  well-conducted  retreat, 
leon,  Nt'y  must  have  savtd  himself  He  muiotained  his  outposts  and 
by  a  precipitate  retreat  their  sn|>ports,  and  disposed  Alten 
We  bay,  therefore,  that  io  hold-  to  screen  the  movement;  behind 
log  his  ground  against  Wellington,  the  barrier  thus  stretched  between 
preventing  him  from  attacking  Na*  him  and  his  adversary  he  withdrew 
poleon,  and  covering  the  line  by  bis  army  through  the  narrow  defile 
Oharleroi,  Ney  was  doing  all  that  of  Geiiuppe.  Ney  judiciounly  re- 
was  desirable  or  practicable  ;  and  maioed  quiet;  for  to  precipitate 
'we  have  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  Wellingtou's  retreat  would  be  to 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  him  at  deprive  Napoleon  of  the  opportu- 
the  time,  whatever  censures  he  may  nity  of  attacking  his  flank;  while 
have  uttered  at  St.  Helena.  to  renew  the  battle  of  the  day  be- 
However,  M.  Thiers  tells  us  that  fore  miii^ht  be  fatal  to  Ney  before 
time  was  *^  deplorably  lost  on  the  his  chief  could  aid  him.  W<»od^ing, 
evening  of  the  15th  and  half  the  no  doubt,  why  that  chief  deUyed  his 
16th  — lost  then  when  it  was  of  the  coming,   he    kept .  his    position    at 
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Frasoe  till  NapoIeoD'a  advanced 
guard  approacbedi  and  he  reoei?ed 
orders  to  press  the  British  rear. 
Yivian's  light  cavalry  mancBavred 
admirably  to  keep  off  the  pressorei 
bat  coald  scarcely  have  escaped 
witboQt  loss  bat'  for  a  tremendoas 
downfall  of  rain,  which  rendered 
the  ground  impracticable  for  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  parsning 
horsemen. 

We  have  already  noted  how  use- 
lessly Napoleon  had  spent  the  in- 
terval which  Wellington  had  em- 
ployed so  well;  bat  his  indefati- 
gable apologi»t  insists  on  acconnt- 
ing  for  the  .time,  and  explaining 
bow  jadicioQS  and  inevitable  was 
each  piece  of  procrastination.  He 
was  ap,  he  tells  us,  at  five,  and  eager 
to  ■  march  upon  the  English  ;  bat 
the  distance  to  the  forest  of  Soignies 
was  so  small  that  it  was  ^impossible 
to  reach  the  British  general  by  speed, 
and  an  enconnter  with  him  mast 
take  place  at  his  pleasare,  because, 
if  he  intended  to  pass  through  the 
forest  to  join  the  Prussians  behind 
it,  all  the  speed  that  could  be  used 
would  only  hasten  his  retreat,  with- 
out the  chance  of  overtaking  him. 
Bat,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  may 
be  asked,  why  should  Ney  be  blamed 
for  not  pressing  on?  And  if  the 
troops  who  fought  at  Ligny  were  in 
need  of  rest,  why  should  not  the 
same  excuse  avail  those  of  Ney,  who, 
for  the  numbers  engaged,  lost  a 
larger  proportion  than  Napoleon's, 
while  D'P>lon's  corps,  though  it 
had  not  fought,  had  been  marching 
incessantly  till  nightfall?  No  an- 
swer to  such  objections  is  supplied 
by  M,  Thiers. 

At  eeven,  as  he  says.  Napoleon 
visited  Ligny  —  while  M.  Gharras, 
on  the  other  hand,  tells  us,  he  did 
not  set  out  from  Fleurus  till  be- 
tween eight  and  nine.  He  then 
distributed  rewards  and  praise  to 
the  soldiers  —  well  -  earned,  says  the 
historian,  who  also  observes  that 
in  such  a  case  gratitude  is  good 
poUcv.  Then  the  soldiers  cheered 
the  Emperor  ;  *'  the  mere  sight  of 
him  transported  them,  and  repaid 
them  for   their   dangers   and  suffer- 


ings. Certainly  the  time  is  not  lost 
which  is  consecrated  to  satisfy  log 
and  maintaining  such  sentimeote." 
However,  while  the  French  soldiers 
were  admuring  the  Emperor,  the 
Prussian  soldiers  were  concentrat- 
ing on  Wavre,  and  the  English  on 
Waterloo.  Then  he  visited  the  vil- 
lages of  St  Amand  and  Ligny,  talked 
to  the  wounded,  and  made  a  conci- 
liatory speech  to  the  Prossian  officers 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  with 
a  view  of  *' calming  the  passioos 
of  Germany  shou^jf  victory  be  yet 
faithful  to  him  for  twenty -foor 
hours."  Thea  he  walked  aboot  to 
await  the  result  of  the  reconnois- 
sance  directed  towards  Quatre  Bra& 
As  the  communication  between  him 
and  Ney  had  never  been  interropted 
by  the  enemy,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  he  should  not 
'have  been  informed  every  half  boar 
of  all  that  could  be  discovered  of 
Wellington's  movement&  How- 
ever, *^  preserving  his  accustomed 
freedom  of  mind,  he  conversed  with 
his  generals  on  many  subjects  — of 
war,  of  politics,  of  the  parties  which 
divided  France,  of  the  Royalista, 
of  the  Jacobins  —  appearing  well 
pleased  with  what  had  occurred  la 
the  two  days,  and  hopmg  still  more 
from  those  whioh  were  to  follow.' 
In  fact,  in  ordinary  parlance,  he  gos- 
siped and  twaddled  and  loitered; 
not  exactly  the  way  in  which  an 
energetic  general  might  be  expected 
to  improve  the  shining  hoar,  for 
not  employing  which  to  the  utmost 
advantage  his  lieutenants  are  a& 
cused  of  unpardonable  negligence. 

At  last  he  began  to  move,  aod 
united  against  Wellington  70,000 
men ;  while  the  English  geoertil 
had,  as  M.  Thiers  tells  us,  75,000. 
Siborne  gives  the  strength  of  the 
French  as  69,000,  Gharras  as  72.000. 
and  Siborne  numbers  the  Eoglish 
at  68,000.  His  estimate,  he  says. 
is  founded  on  the  following  aotbo- 
rity :  the  numbers  of  the  British, 
from  Wellington's  despatcbe?,  of 
the  artillery,  from  the  Ordoaoce 
Department,  of  the  King's  Germao 
Legion  and  the  Hanoverian  troops, 
from    returns    compiled  .  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Hanoverian  mHU 
tary  anthorities  —  of  the  Brunswick 
troope,  from  information  furnished 
by  Lient -General  Yon  Herzberg  of 
that  service — of  the  Nassan  Troope, 
from  the  general  who  commanded 
them  —  of  the  Datcb*Belgian  troope, 
from  the  Datch  government.  Until 
M.  Thiers  can  prwiace  better  autho- 
rity for  his  version,  we  shall  con- 
tinoe  to  confide  in  Siborne  in  this 
particnlar. 

The  necessity  which  Id.  Thiers  is 
under  of  augmenting  the  force  of 
the  English,  is  to  be  accounted  for* 
in  this  way.  In  the  battles  of  Ligny 
and  Qaalre  Bras,  it  was  for  the  in- 
terests of  French  glory  to  i^resent 
French  losses  as  insignificant  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  enemy, 
but  this  course  is  not  entirely  with* 
out  inconvenience ;  for,  of  course, 
the  fewer  Frenchmen  disabled  in 
these  actions,  the  more  would  be  left 
to  fight  at  Waterloo,  where,  above 
all  things,  it  is  incumbent  on  a 
patriotic  historian  to  represent  Na- 
poleon as  fighting  against  odds. 
Now  the  numbers  of  Napoleon's* 
army  having  been  stated  at  the  out- 
set, and  his  losses  patriotically  di- 
minished, the  inquiring  reader  will 
find,  that  even  the  70,000  men  allot- 
ted by  M.  Thiers  to  Napoleon  and 
Key  will  not  account  for  the  French 
army,  after  deducting  Grouoby's 
wing.  Therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  augment  the  numbers  of  the 
Allies;  and  as  Wellington  had  a 
coosiderable  portion  of  his  troops 
employed  in  garrisons  and  detach- 
ments, it  was  easy,  after  stating  his 
full  effective  force  at  105,000,  to  say 
that  75,000  of  these  were  at  Water- 
loo. '  And  M.  Thiers  shows  that  he 
can  employ  at  need  not  only  the 
suggestio  jalH,  but  the  auppne^io 
veri;  for  he  forgets  altogether  to 
note  the  Important  fact,  that  the 
French  throughout  the  battle  were 
superior  to  Wellington  by  nearly  a 
hundred  guns. 

The  battle  of  Qaatre  Bras  was 
begun  by  detachments  on  each  side. 
who  were  successively  reinforced 
from  the  rear.  Wellington,  so  late 
as  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
TOL.  zcii.  42 


imagined  that  the  whole  French 
arm^  was  at  Ligny;  for,  in  his  in- 
terview with  BlucLer  in  the  wind- 
mill at  Bry,  he  promised  to  aid  him 
by  moving  his  troops  through  Qaatre 
Bras  against  the  French  left.  And 
Ney,  after  Napoleon's  assurances 
and  orders,  could  not  have  expected 
much  opposition  at  that  point.  But, 
when  he  knew  early  on  the  16th 
that  the  Prussian  army  was  assem* 
bled  at  Ligny,  and  saw  the  enemy 
in  front  of  him  at  Qaatre  Bras,  he 
understood  at  once  that  the  suppo- 
sitions on  which  Napoleon's  oraers 
were  founded  were  totally  false. 
And  he  knew  also  that,  so  long  as 
the  Prussians  were  undefeated  in 
rear  of  his  right,  he  could  ndt  safely 
advance  beyond  the  cross  roads. 
Moreover,  the  condition  of  his  force 
did  not  admit  of  a  concentrated 
attack;  for,  on  the  night  of  the 
15th,  at  half-past  ten,  the  head  of 
his  column  at  Frasne,  which  had 
marched  30  miles,  only  numbered 
two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  one' 
of  infantry,  while  the  remainder 
str^gled  backwards  far  beyond  the 
Sombre,  and  this  was  not  the  fault 
of  Ney,  for  he  was  onljr  placed  in 
command  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th.  Moreover,  he  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  Napoleon 
had  directed  part  of  the  left  wing 
to  be  so  disposed  that  it  could  move 
on  Fleurus  if  required  there ;  and  he 
must  have  felt,  therefore,  that  he 
could  not  reckon  on  certain  support 
from  the  rear,  as,  indeed,  he  expe- 
rienced daring  the  battle  when 
D'Erlon's  corps  was  diverted  from 
him  at  a  time  of  urgent  need.  The 
wood  on  the  English  right  at  Qaatre 
Bras  mi^ht  conceal  a  large  force ; 
whether  it  did  or  not  could  onlv  be 
ascertained  by  an  attack;  and  to 
commit  himself  to  an  action  with 
the  head  of  his  column,  against  what 
might  prove  a  vastly  superior  force^. 
might  entail  the  successive  defeat 
of  all  the  portions  of  his  column 
throughout  its  length,  till  he.. should 
be  driven  over  the  Sambre,  and 
Napoleon's  left  and  rear  be  ruin- 
ously uncovered.  He,  therefore, 
meet  judiciously,  under  the  circum- 
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Btancesi,  deferred   his  attack   till  he  Gbarleroi,  joiaed   him,  after  a  long 

conld  have  troops  enoagh  in    hand  march. 

to  SQstaiD  it.  The  incidents  of  the  battle  were 

At  two  oVlock  he  began  the  ac-  honourable  to  both  sidea      Oo  the 

tioD,  having  then  assembled    17,000  one     hand,     the     French     cavalry 

men  and  38  Rnns,  while  Perpoacber*s  charged     gallantly,    and     frequently 

division  of  7000  infantry  and  16  gnns  rode  at  will  over  their  own  portion 

opposed  the   advance,  soon    support-  of  the  field.    Oo  the  other,  moat  of 

ed  by  2000  Dutch  cavalry  from  the  the  Allied    regiments   remained  nn- 

Sambre,  and  then  by  the  division  of  broken,  and  the  wood  of  Bossa  was 

Picton  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  tenaciously    held     on    Ney's    flank, 

from  Brussels.     Wellington  now  had  Wellington's     want    of    cavalry  re- 

18.000  infantry,  2000  cavalry,  and  28  stricted    him    to    the   defensive,   for 

guns,  against  Key's  16,000  infantry,  no   pursuit  of   an  advantage   coolil 

1800  cavalry^  38  guns — a  verv  even  -have  been    possible  in   the   face  of 

balance  of  force  had  the  Dutch  cav-  Key's  heavy  squadrons ;  while  Ney 

airy  been  equal  to  the  French.    But  dared    not   rush    in  with    bis  bead 

Ney's  force  was  presently  augment-  down,  b^nt  on  victory  at  all  hazard*, 

ed    by  'Kellermann's   heavy    cavalry  first  because  the  advantages  of  sue- 

division,  with   its  accompanying  ar-  cees    were    by    no    means    commeo- 

tillery,  add  he  had  now  a  great  pre-  surate  with  the  dangers  of  defeat; 

ponderance  in  these  two  arms,  which  and,     secondly,     because     through- 

he    used    in    almost   destroying    the  out    his    own    struggle     he    beard 

Dutch    and    Brunswick    horse,    and  the    menacing    roar  of   the   caoooD- 

silencing     many    of     the    opposing  ade  of   Ligny  constant  on  his  right 

guns.    8till  on  each  side,  hastening  rear. 

their  march  from  the  rear,  came  the  We  do  not  so  much  complain  of 
successive  reinforcements ;  and  at  M.  Thiers  for  enveloping  ineoo- 
five  o'clock  the  Duke  had  24,000  *  venient  incidents  in  a  haze  of  ver- 
infantry,  2000  cavalry  (defeated),  biage— for  covering  every  discomfi- 
and  40  guns,  against  Ney's  15,700  ture  of  his  countrymen  with  the 
infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and  50  guns,  assertion  that  they  performed  pro- 
Tbus  the  battle  was  continued  with  dfgies  of  valour—and  for  constantly 
a  sufficiently  even  balance  of  force —  pausing  to  observe  triumphantly 
the  French  counting  3000  cavalry  that  if  somebody  had  done  some- 
and  10  guns  against  the  Duke's  thing  which  he  did  not  do,  the 
excess  of  8000  infantry.  And,  victory  would  have  been  assured.— 
fortunately  for  Wellington,  the  na-  as  for  bis  manipulation  of  positire 
tare  of  the  ground,  with  the  great  facts.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Janking  wood  of  Boesu,  impervious  conduct  of  our  infantry  that  dny 
to  cavalry,  and  numerous  defensible  was  admirable,  and  that  feats  were 
buildings,  enabled  infantry  to  hold  performed  by  brigades  and  bat- 
their  ground  against  a  superiority  talions  that  have  never  been  ear- 
of  the  other  arms.  Between  six  passed  in  their  annals.  These  are 
and  seven  o'clock,  Cooke  and  Alten  entirely  unnoticed.  English  bat- 
raised  the  numbers  of  the  Allies  to  talions,  that  thoroughly  maintained 
30,000  infantry  and  68  g^ans,  the  their  ground  and  their  formatioo, 
cavalry,  as  before,  consisting  only  of  are  represented  as  "enfonc6s;"  the 
the  discomfited  Dutch  and  Bruns-  Duke's  reinforcement  of  6000  men 
wickers;  and  Ney,  apprised  of  the  is  represented  as  10,000.  On  ex- 
withdrawal  of  D'Erlon,  relinquish-  amining  the  details,  this  amount, 
ed  the  conflict  at  nightfall.  During  we  find,  is  the  singular  aritbmeticAl 
the  night  Wellington's  cavalry,  which  result  of  adding  6000  and  3000 
had  been  posted  on  the  Dendre,  together ;  the  latter  force  tiiu« 
much  too  fur  to  the  right  to  be  taken  credit  for  being  Yon  Krose's 
available  against   an   advance  from  Nassau    contingent,    which   Charras 
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also   sUtes    to    hare    arrived,    bat  tnred    are    perfectly    well     kaowo. 

which  Sibome,  who  derived  his  in-  No     Eoglish     historiaa     has     ever 

formation    reapectiog,     these    troops  sought    to  disguise  that  the  attack 

from   YoD  Kruse  himself,  says  could  of  our  hossars  failod ;  and  it  is  easy 

Dot  be  assembled  in  time  to  arrive  to     see     the     disadvantage^     under 

at  Qaatre  Bras  during  the  action ;  which  they  would  ride  upon  a  ser- 

for  whereas    the  other   troops,   who  ried  column  of  lancers  in   a  narrow 

came      from     Brussels,     had     been  street    But  when    the   lancers,  fol- 

quartered  in  or  near  the  town,  those  lowing  up  their  success,  issued  forth 

of  Nassau    were    dispersed  in  wide  from    the    street,      the    life-guards, 

cantonments    on  the    road    between  charging,    not    only  overthrew  them 

Brussels    and    Louvaio.    Wellington  with   great    loss,    but    drove   them 

is  thus  described  as   having  30,000  ris;ht    through    the   town.    As    the 

men    on    the    field     before    Cooke's  French  'troops  leading    the    pursuit 

arrival,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  were   those  of  Subervie,   who  com- 

we  are  told  he  had  40,000  men  and  manded  a  division    of  light  cavalry, 

many  additional    squadrons   (all  im-  the   incident  of  the    counter  •charge 

aginarj),  againat  16,000  French — the  of   the    cuirassiers,     which    nobody 

numbers    having   really    been   what  else   mentions,  is  evidently  the  crea- 

we  have  already  stated.  tion  of  M.  Thiers's  patriotic    fancy. 

M.  Thiers  is  proud  of  attributing  So  is  the  unanswered  fire  of  the 
dreadful  losses  to  the  enemy.  He  French  artillery;  for  Siborne  tells 
dwells  on  those  battle-fields  which  us,  that  a  battery  was  brought  up 
are  **  jooch^s  de  morts,*'  like  a  ghOnI,  on  our  side  expressly  to  reply. 
aod  smacks  his  lips  over  the  words  And  as  to  the  human  wreck  which 
*'  monceau  de  cadavres,"  in  a  way  strewed  the  field,  the  returns  show 
that  would  tend  to  prove  his  dig-  the  total  loss  of  the  English  cavalry, 
position  sanguinary,  were  not  these  throughout  the  whole  retreat  from 
evidences  of  carnage  so  often  ficti-  Qaatre  Bras  to  Waterloo,^  to  be  only 
tions.  Of  this  kind  is  the  scene  nmety-five  rank  and  file,^  of  which 
which,  he  says,  occurred  at  Genappe,  thirty  were  prisoners,  and  fortj-one 
aod  which  is  me^nt  as  revenge  in  wounded ;  so  that  this  blood-stained 
anticipation  for  Waterloo.  ''  Napo«  passage  must  be  classed  with  so 
leon,  conducting  the  movements  many  others  that  he  has  contribut- 
himself  under  a  torrent  of  rain,  had  ed  to  the  pages  of  romance 
caused  24  guns  to  play  to  the  ut-  We  make  no  apology  for  having 
most  on  the  retreating  columns,  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  ooera- 
Tbe  English,  being  in  a  hurry  *  to  tiona  that  led  to  the  battle  of  Water- 
get  away,  did  not  take  time  to  reply,  loo,  because  that  event,  though  de- 
aod  received,  without  return,  the  cisive,  was  but  the  crowning  result 
bullets  which  made  deep  gaps  in  of  those  errors  in  the  execution  of 
their  living  masses.  On  issuing  Napoleon's  plan  which  we  have 
from  Genappe,  the  English  hussars  sought  to  detail.  His  plan  was  to 
charged  our  cavalry,  but  were  very  fight  each  army  alone ;  and  if  fore- 
soon  overturned  by  our  lancers.  In  ed  to  fight  them  together,  his  plan 
his  turn,  Lord  Uzbridge,  at  the  head  had  failed,  and  he  must  either  re- 
of  the  horse  guards,  charged  our  treat  or  run  the  risk  of  a  crushing 
lancers  and  drove  them  back.  But  defeat.  And  up  to  the  time  when 
our  euirassiersy  falling  on  the  guards^  the  Prussian  columns  began  to 
forced  them  to  retreat.  In  a  few  issue  from  St.  Lambert,  we  believe 
minutes  the  road  was  covered  witk  that  he  felt  tEoroughly  confident 
wounded  and  deadf  for  the  most  part  of  having  to  deal  with  Welling  ton 
enemies.  Our  cannony  above  all,  hud  alone.  His  orders  and  dtspatches 
slreten  the  earth  with  a  human  wreck  to  Grouchy  prove  that,  during  the 
which  was  hideous  to  see."  17th,  he  remained  convinced  of  the 

Now,  the   incidents    thus    carica-  inability    of   the   Prussians  to  coo- 
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oeDtrate ;  and  that  be  ooDtimied  in  ceived  or  heard  of^  this  despatch^ 
that  belief  np  to  past  noon  on  the  do  trace  of  it  is  preserved  among 
18th,  is  testified  by  his  long  post-  the  records  Of  the  stafl^  from  wheoce 
ponement  of  the  attack.  This  is  the  other  docoroents  quoted  hftve 
ascribed  bv  M.  Tbiero,  who  here  been  derived.  Soolt,  the  chief  of 
repeats  only  what  has  been  often  the  staff,  and  the  transmitter  of  all 
stated  before,  partly  to  the  state  of  despatches  of  the  kind,  is  not  pro- 
the  soil,  which  the  rain  had  rendered  daced  as  a  witness  of  its  existence 
nnfit  for  the  manoenvres  of  artillery,  — and  it  is  flatly  contradicted  and 
and  which  two  hoars  of  sanshine  rendered  impossible  by  the  sobse- 
might  brin^  into  better  condition,  qnent  anthentic  orders  of  Napoleon. 
This  objection  we  believe  to  have  M.  Thiers  adopts  it  on  the  ansop- 
been  altogether  futile.  Cross  roads  ported  testimony  of  the  Emperor, 
lead  from  the  French  centre  at  Few  more  melancholy  examples, 
Belle  Alliance  throngbont  the  whole  not  only  of  fallen  greatness,  bat  of 
extent  of  front,  on  which  gnns  hnman  infirmity,  have  been  exbi- 
coald  assnredly  have  been  moved  bited,  than  by  Napoleon,  when  he 
to  ^  the  immediate  neighbourhood  employed  the  bitter  boars  of  his 
of  any  desired  point ;  the  wet  soil  exile  in  excusing  his  own  faults,  by 
was  no  more  a^  obstacle  to  the  ar-  casting  unmerited  bUme  on  those 
tillery  of  the  one  army  than  of  the  who  so  amply^  proved  their  devo- 
other;  and  it  must  have  been  soil  ^ion  to  his  interests.  The  narra- 
of  a  very  strange  description  if  two  tives  which  he  framed  at  St.  Helena 
hours  of  a  gloomy  day  could  mate-  have  long  been  recognised  as  utter- 
rially  change  its  condition.  We  ly  untrustworthy.  They  are  con- 
ascribe  far  more  importance  to  the  tradicted  in  important  particulars 
expectation  entertained  by  Napo-  by  indisputable  facts — they  are  in- 
leoD,  that  the  great  pomp  and  dis-  consistent  in  themselves  and  with 
play  of  his^  imposing  line  of  battle  each  other — and  the  motives  which 
would  awe^nany  of  the  raw  troops  dictated  them  are  quite  in  unison 
in  the  opposing  army,  and  shake  with  the  character  of  Napoleon, 
the  fidelity  of  others,  whose  adher-  among  whose  great  qualities  mag- 
ence  would  be  rendered  still  more  nanimity  and  veracity  were  never 
uncertain  by  delay.  But  neither  conspicuous.  It  is,  then,  on  this 
of  these  motives  would  have  in-  apocryphal  document,  not  only  nc- 
dnced  him  to  postpone  his  attack  corroborated,  but  contradicted  by 
bad  he  expected  the  arrival  of  the  other  documents,  that  M.  Thiers  re- 
Prussians  in  the  midst  of  the  bat-  lies  for  transferring  the  many  faults 
tie.  The  main  question  remaining  of  the  Emperor  to  bis  lieutenant. 
to  be  settled,  then  is,  how  far  Na-  And  thronghout  the  battle  he  re- 
poleon  had  reason  to  rely  upon  presents  Nai)oleon  as  influenced 
Grouchy  for  preventing  the  junc-  m  his  most  important  dispositions 
tion,  and  consequently,  how  far  his  by  a  well-founded  expectatioa  of 
own  false  expectations  were  justifi-  Grouchy's  coming, 
able?  As  we  have  seen,  M.  Thiers 
Perhaps  the  most  monstrous  of  blames  Grouchy  for  not  doing  what 
all  M.  Thiers's  fictions  is  the  asser-  was  impossible — ^viz.,  hindering  the 
tion,  in  excuse  for  Na|>oleon*s  de-  junction  of  Blucher  and  Wellington, 
lay  in  beginning  the  action,  that  it  His  march  on  Gkmblonx  was  die- 
was  to  give  Grouchy  time  to  arrive,  tated  by  the  Emptor  himself. 
To  render  this  plausible,  he  quotes  Whatever  his  faults,  then,  he  mnst 
a  fictitious  despatch  from  Napoleon  have  committed  them  between  his 
to  Grouchy,  dated  10  p.  m.  the  I7th,  arrival  at  Gembloux  and  the  time 
ordering  him  to  detach  7000  men  when  he  could  still  have  brought 
towards  the  main  army.  Nobody  effectual  aid  to  Napoleon  by  join- 
pretends     that    Grouchy    ever     re-  ing  him   at   Waterloo.    M.    Thiers 
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blames  him  for  not  marching  from 
Gembloax  earlier  —  for  Dot  mov- 
ing to  his  left  to  cross  the  Dvle 
and  jojfb  Napoleon,  when  he  did 
march — and,  lastly,  for  not  at  once 
taking  the  shortest  road  to  Water- 
loo when  he  heard  the  cannonade 
there. 

Now,  the  reason  why  Qroachy 
did  not  move  earlier  was,  that  he 
was  donbtfal  what  road  or  roads 
the  Prussians  had  taken,  and  it 
was  manifestly  better  to  stay  where 
he  was  than  to  take  a  wroo^  road. 
His  inqairies  and  reconnoissanoes 
had  all  tended  to  confirm  him  in 
the  delosion  that  the  Prussians 
were  retreating  on  several  roads, 
some  widely  divergent  from  any 
line  by  which  they  coald  join  the 
British.  And  that  delusion  he  de- 
rived from,  and  .shared  with,  Na- 
poleon. 

Still  donbtfol,  then,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  of  the  road  he  should 
follow,  in  order  most  effectnally  to 
fulfil  his  mission  of  pursuing  the 
Prussians,  he  took  a  course  which, 
though  it  did  not  lead  him  most 
directly  on  Wavre,  yet  gave  him 
the  option,  up  to  a  certain  ^int, 
of  moving  either  on  Wavre  or  to- 
wards Liege.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  so  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  communicated  to  the  Em- 
peror his  intention  of  movirifr  on 
the  point  in  question,  Sart-le-Wal- 
hain. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  position 
of  Grouchy  at  this  moment  He 
had  been  detached  with  explicit  in- 
structions to  pursue  the  Prussians, 
and  never  let  them  out  of  his  sight. 
He  had  never  yet  succeeded  in 
getting  a  sight  of  them,  and  he  and 
his  chief  both  believed  that  they 
were  retreating  on  several  roads. 
And  if  he  should  too  precipitately, 
and  without  due  information,  follow 
the  Wavre  road,  he  might  fear  an  of- 
fensive return  of  one  or  more  of  the 
other  corps  against  the  French  com- 
munications left  uncovered  by  his 
withdrawal.  And  the  very  last  con- 
tingency that  he  could  be  expected 
to   consider   was,    that    he    should 


move  towards  Napoleon,  from  whom 
he  had  just  been  detached  with 
no  expectation  of  immediate  junc- 
tion, and  who  had  marched  to- 
wards Wellington  with  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  engaging  him 
singly  whenever  he  could  bring 
him  to  action.  It  is  evident,  then, 
even  if  Grouchy  knew  Napoleon  to 
be  fighting  Wellington,  that  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  join  him, 
unless  he  believed  that  Wellington 
would  hi  the  battle  be  assisted  by 
Blucher — still  less  could  there  be 
any  reason  for  joiniug  him  if  he  had 
no  knowledge  that  a  battle  was  im- 
minent at  Waterloo.  And  that  he 
could  have  no  such  knowledge,  bat 
on  the  contrary,  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Wellington  would  not 
stand  to  fight  before  reaching  Brus- 
sels, is  proved  by  the  fact  strongly 
dwelt  on  by  M.  Thiers,  that  Na- 
poleon did  not  expect  Wellington  to 
stand  till  he  had  passed  the  forest 
of  Soignies.  Waterloo  then  had  no 
peculiar  significance  for  Grouchy 
till  he  heard  the  cannonade  there. 
And  though  we  know  by  his  de- 
spatch from  Gembloux  to  Napo- 
leon, that  he  considered  as  possible 
a  union  of  that  Prussian  corps  which 
moved  by  Wavre,  with  Wellington, 
yet  he  could  not  suppose  that  the 
operation  would  be  effected  except 
at  or  beyond  Brussela  Moving  to 
Sart  le-Walhaio,  then,  he  had  the 
option  of  following  the  Prussian 
column,  moving,  as  l.e  believed,  to 
Perwez,  or  pursuing  that  which  be 
knew  had  moved  towards  Wavre. 
He  decided  on  the  last  measure, 
and  Napoleon's  despatch  from  Wa- 
terloo, at  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
18tb,  approved  of  his  course,  say- 
ing *Mt  was  conformable  to  the  dis- 
positions that  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him."  And  should  the 
Prussians  intend  to  join  Wellington 
beyond  Brussels,  Grouchy  would, 
by  moving  on  Wavre  (a  fkct  that 
we  believe  has  not  been  noticed  by 
any  of  the  authorities),  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  threaten  decisively  the  com- 
munications of  the  Prussians  with 
their  base,  and  thus  either  prevent 
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the   ezecntion   of   tbeir   project,  ^^  is   chargeable   ivith    is,  tardiiKs  in 

render  it  disastroas.  movinx  bis  force  on  the  morning  of 

At  length,  between  Sart-le-Wal-  the  18th  on  Sart-le-Walhain ;  and 
hain  and  Wavre,  he  heard  the  can-  had  be  moved  earlier,  be  could  not 
con  of  Waterloo ;  and  knowing  have  appeared  on  the  field  b^ore 
thns  that  there  was  a  battle  there,  the  close  of  the  battle, 
we  will  grant  that  he  might  also  Snch  are  the  facts  which  M. 
expect  that  the  Prussians  at  Wavre  Thiers  elaborately  distorts,  sop- 
would  be  moving  to  help  Welling-  presees,  or  disregards,  in  order  to 
ton ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  his  preserve,  at  the  expense  of  justice 
generals,  Gerard,  nrged  him  to  as  well  as  truth,  his  hero's  repota- 
march  towards  the  cannonade.  Had  tion  for  faultless  sagacity,  indomi- 
he  done  so,  M.  Thiers  Eajfl,-he  would  table  energy,  and  nnerriog  ski]), 
have  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  The  spell  of  Xapoleon*s  name,  ooce 
battle.  Now,  the  direction  of  his  all-powerful  over  opinion  in  France, 
columns  coald  not  have  been  chang-  but  against  which  men  of  8eD^e 
ed  to  the  left  before  one  o'clock.  Lave  begun  of  late  to  revolt,  Btill 
And  even  should  his  march  be  un-  holds  fQll  sw%y  over  M.  Thiers,  and 
molested  by  the  Prussians,  and  compels  him  to  be,  not  merely  the 
should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  disciple,  bnt  the  abject  menial  of 
find  the  bridges  of  the  Dyle  anin-  the  vanished  enchanter, 
jured  and  undefended,  time-  and  Napoleon  drew  up  his  army  oo 
space  would  still  have  prevented  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  full  codG- 
his  aid  from  being  of  any  avail,  denoe  that  he  should  find  no  foe 
For  Zieten,  marching  from  Wavre  there  but  Wellington;  and  it  is 
at  noon,  only  reached  the  field  at  in  vain  to  argue  how  far  mao- 
half-past  seven.  Grouchy  was  six  oeuvres  or  skill  might  have  availed 
miles  farther  from  Waterloo  than  him  against  the  combined  armies, 
Zieten,  and,  moving  an  hour  later,  for  all  his  plans  and  hopes  wera 
could  not  possibly  have  begun  to  grounded  on  the  possibility  of  pre- 
debonch  in  the  valley  of  Lasne  be-  venting  the  combination  ;  and 
fure  nine  or  ten,  when,  as  Gharras  when  once  the  hostile  leaders  nmt- 
says,  not  a  Frenchman  was  left  on  ed  their  troops  on  the  same  field, 
the  field  except  the  wounded  and  nothing  was  left  for  him  bat  re- 
the  dead.  But  it  is  certain  that  his  treaty  with  a  view  to  fref^h  man- 
march  would  not  have  been  unmo-  oeuvres,  or  destrnction.  Tet,  oot- 
lested.  The^  Prussian  patrols  were  withstanding  all  the  proverbs  against 
all  along  the  Dyle  higher  up  than  the  fickleness  and  coyness  of  for- 
the  point  where  he  would  have  tune,  he  had  etill,  after  all  the 
crossed ;  and  Blucher,  thus  inform-  opt^rtonities  he  had  flung  awaj,  a 
ed  of  his  movement,  could,  without  faiitproepect,  on  the  morning  of  the 
diverting  from  Waterloo,  a  single  18th,  of  redeemine  the  campaigo, 
man  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  and  of  realising  all  the  hopes  vith 
action,  have  opposed  Grouchy,  either  which  it  was  begun.  For  altbongh 
on  the  Dyle  or  on  the  heights  be-  the  question,  whether  the  Frrach 
yond  it,  with  45,000  men  and  a  at  Waterloo  could  have  beaten  Wel- 
Buperior  artillery ;  and  he  would  liogton  alone  was  never  solved, 
have  been  so  opposed  at  whatever  yet  the  chances,  which  Napoleoo, 
hour  on  the  18th  he  had  attempted  in  his  exaggerating  way,  estimated 
to  move  on  Waterloo.  at  ninety  to  ten  in  his  favour,  were 

We  say,  then,  that  Grouchy  did  largely   on     his    side.      While   his 

not   and  could    not   know  that  his  army  was  one  of   the   most  highly 

aid  was  desirable   to  Napoleon  till  organised     militarv    machines    ever 

it  was  too  late  to  afi'ord  it,  and  that  put    in    aotion,    Wellington's   force 

Napoleon  had  not  the  slightest  rea-  was  for   the  most  part  new  to  the 

son  to  expect  it    The  only  fault  he  field,  unfitted,   by  the  difierent  BJ^ 
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tens  in  which  its  varioiis  parts  had  advanced  postf.  It  was  Napoleon's 
been  trained,  for  delicate  or  rapid  aim  to  concentrate  an  overwbelm- 
manoeavring — some  of  the  troops  ing  force  against  Wellington's  left, 
being  inferior  to  the  French,  and  which,  besides  being  least  strongly 
▼ery  conscions  of  their  ioferioritj,  posted  and  covered,  was  also  the 
others  of  donbtfal  fidelity  ;  and,  decisive  point  of  the  line,  for  there 
above  all,  there  was  the  fact,  the  conld  the  Dake*s  army  be  most 
significance  of  which  was  not  de-  efiectaally  sundered  from  Blucher'0. 
batable,  of  the  sarplns  of  a  hnn-  Bat  in  order  to  execute  safely  a 
dred  gone.  And  \6at  Welling-  concentration  and  an  advance  on  that 
too  felt  the  weight  of  the  odds  point,  it  was  necessary  to  secare  the 
against  which  he  was  fighting  is  French  left  against  a  counter-attack 
testified  both  by  his  manner  of  coo-  which  might  have  balanced  the  ad- 
ducting  the  action,  and  the  words  vantage ;  and  therefore  the  indis- 
wbich  he  is  recorded  to  have  uttered  popsable  preliminary  to  the  decisive 
daring  its  progress.  Regarding  all  movement  was  the  assault  of  Hou- 
this,  who  shall  say  that,  but  for  the  goamont. 

Prussians,  Napoleon  might  not  have  Then,  at  two  o'clock,  the  grand 
prevailed?  and  had  the  battle  be-  attack  on  the  left,  after  elaborate 
gan  at  daylight,  such  a  series  Of  preparation,  was  made.  Seventy- 
attacks  in  that  open  ground  must  four  guns  heralded  the  advance  of 
have  been  decided  in  one  way  or  huge  columns  of  infantry,  which 
another  before  the  coming  of  Ba-  were  supported  by  the  cuirassiers. 
low.  This  last  chance  offered  to  The  masses  moved  on,  put  the 
Napoleon  melted  with  every  hour  Dutch  •  Belgians  to  flight,  and 
of  that  sunshine  which  was  to  dry  drojrc  in  the  English  skirmish- 
the  mud  that  prevented  his  artil-  ers;  when  Picton*s  English  bri- 
lery  from  manoduvring.  The  *  time  gades  charged  and  repelled  them, 
spent  by  him  in  this  foppery  of  and  their  disorder  was  completed 
tactics  was  employed  by  Wellington  by  Ponsonby's  cavalry.  At  the 
in  moving  guns  and  troops  to  ail  same  time  the  Life  Guards  met  the 
points  of  the  living  barrier  against  cuirassiers.  No  incident  of  the  day 
which,  before  nightfall,  the  greatest  is  better  known  than  this  —  the 
power  the  world  had  seen  was  to  grandeur  of  the  shock  of  heavy  ca- 
dash  itself  to  pieces.  valry  strikes  the  imagination  more 
Wellington,  in  extreme  care  for  forcibly  than  the  fire  of  musketry, 
his  own  right,  strengthened  it  or  the  charge  of  the  bayonet ;  and 
greatly,  detacning  troops  beyond  those  English  readers  to  whom  the 
it  into  villages  at  some  distance,  battle  is  bat  confusion,  remember 
while  his  left  was  on  open  ground,  well  the  advance  against  the  steel- 
and  rested  on  no  obstacle.  Besides  clad  line,  the  clash  of  meeting,  the 
his  constant  expectation  that  the  mSleef  and  the  defeat  of  the  cuirae- 
right  would  be  the  point  assailed  siers.  But  this  is  not  one  of  the 
or  turned,  he  had  another  reason  event  that  it  suits  M.  Thiers  to 
for  these  dispositions!  He  did  not  dwell  on,  and  he  dispost^s  of  it  in  a 
suppose  that  his  present  left  would  short  sentence.  ^'In  their  turn  the 
be  the  ultimate  extremity  of  the  Horse  Guards  of  Somerset  charge 
line,  for  he  expected  that  it  would  the  cuiraasiers,  who,  surprised  in 
be  prolonged  by  the  Prussians,  disorder,  are  obliged  to  return ; '' 
whose  arrival  he  looked  for  long  and  Kempt's  battalions  are  de- 
before  it  took  placa  In  that  scribed  as  being  ''overturned  with 
quarter,  then,  he  expected  to  be  the  bayonet*' 
abundantly  reinforced,  and  he  there-  Napoleon,  in  his  mendacious  nar- 
fore  provided  most  jealouslv  for  the  rative  of  St  Helena,  describes  the 
safety  of  his  other  flank.  His  right,  Dake  as  weakening  his  left  un- 
centre,  and    left  were   covered    by    justifiably   to    meet    an    imaginary 
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peril  on  his  right.  Bat  the  beet  saw  hia  lait  hopes  dispersed  with 
proof  that  the  Doke  had  provided  the  rout  of  the  Imperial  Guard; 
for  the  defence  of  the  whole  extent  when  the  advance  of  the  British 
of  bis  Hoe,  is  the  defeat  of  this  line  and  the  flood  of  fierce  ProsBiao 
attack,  which  cost  the  French  horsemen  that  inacdated  the  field, 
5000  men,  and  which  was  not  re-  of  which  he  caoght  glimpses  in 
newed.  the  twilight  between  the  drifting 
Then  came  the  attack  on  the  masses  of  his  own  broken  troo|», 
English  centre  of  the  great  masses  was  the  last  scene  of  war  that  he 
of  cavalry,  who  broke  into  frag-  ever  looked  on. 
ments  against  the  unyielding  Bat  M.  Thiers  clings  to  his  hero 
fiqnares,  and  at  last  retarned  in  to  the  last.  The  evil  ffenios  Groncby 
disorder  to  the  valley.  Then,  as  still  accounts  for  all  delay  and  Inde- 
Bulow  began  to  take  his  part  in  cision.  The  false  movements  of  the 
the  fight,  Napoleon  desperately  battle-field  are  laid  to  the  charge 
aiming  at  a  decisive  result  before  of  the  generals  who  executed  them, 
the  PruBsians  could  throw  their  *'  The-  prodigious  feats  of  Ney  were, 
weight  into  the  struggle,  renewed  then,  a  misfortune,  which  Napoleon, 
the  charge,  but  with  the  same  re-  having  transferred  to  the  right  of 
suit  of  the  defeat,  exhaustion,  and  the  line  not  only  his  infantry,  but 
withdrawal  of  his  squadrons.  And  his  attention,  was  not  able  to  hiu- 
tben  followed  the  last  episodes  der."  A  strange  doctrine  this,  that 
of  the  day — the  advance  of  the  a  general -in -chief,  who  attends  to 
Imperial  Guard  —  its  defeat  and  one  point  of  the  battle,  is  excused 
flight  —  the  entry  of  the  head  of  for  neglecting  the  rest;  most  of 
Zieten's  column  into  line  —  and, the  all  strange  from  M.  Thiers,  whose 
panic  and  rout  of  the  French  readers  are  accustomed  to  hear  of 
army.  the  penetrating  glance,  the  light- 
Long  did  Napoleon  seek  to  dis-  niog  genius,  the  profound  sagacity 
guise  to  his  own  despairing  heart  of  Napoleon,  as  including  all  possi- 
the  true  nature  of  the  cloud,  bilities,  and  discerning  and  provid- 
charged  with  his  fate,  that  ap-  ing  for  not  only  all  that  is  happen- 
proached  from  St.  Lambert  It  ing,  but  all  that  is  going  to  happen, 
was  Grouchy  —  it  was  part  of  a  The  defeat  is,  of  course,  softened 
Prussian  corps  which  he  could  for  his  French  readers  by  the  old 
easily  check — ^it  was  one  corps  only,  appliances.  The  troops  of  the  Em- 
which  he  would  keep  at  arm's  pire  perform  such  prodigies,  aad 
length  till  he  had  d^roved  the  destroy  sach  quantities  of  the 
English;  —  and  all  the  time  the  Allies,  that  one  wonders,  not  m\y 
record  of  his  own  miscalculations  how  they  were  ever  vanquished, 
and  lost  opportunities  must  have  but  who  was  left  to  vanquish 
been  brandfed  in  burning  letters  them.  "  Overthrown,'^  '<  crushed,'' 
on  his  soul.  His  ready  skill  "cut  to  pieces,"  '^hurled  back"— 
and  resource  deserted  him  —  he  these  are  the  only  phrases  emploj^ 
omitted  to  bar  the  defile  where  to  describe  what  hiwpens  to  the 
he  might  still,  at  small  cost  of  enemy ;  while  the  french,  whea 
numbers,  have  closed  the  way  to  they  are  not  getting  on  qotte  so 
Bulow,  as  the  Napoleon  of  Rivoli,  well  as  might  be  wished,  ''check 
who  checked  the  main  columns  in  themselves,"  *'give  ground,"  or 
the  gap  of  Osteria  while  he  defeated  "  ML  back  fighting."  After  the 
the  rest  of  the  Austrians,  would  great  charges  of  cavalry,  we  are 
assuredly  have  done.  His  attacks  told,  *'four  thousand  of  Key's 
on  the  British,  however  formidable  horsemen  strew  the  soil,  bat  is 
to  battalions  less  steadjr  and  a  lead-  revenge  ten  thousand  English,  foot 
er  less  resolute,  were  wild  and  des-  or  horse,  have  paid  with  thdr  lives 
perate    failures,   till    at    length   he  their    obstinate     resistance.    .   .   . 
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T^e  Doke  of  WdlingtoD,  exalting 
his  firmneflB  to  the  level  of  Key's 
beroism,  tells  them  that  the  Pros- 
siAOS  are  approaching  —  that  they 
will  appear  in  a  few  moments — that 
in  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  die 
awaiting  them.  He  looks  at  his 
watch,  he  invokes  night  or  Blacher 
as  his  safety.  But  there  remain  to 
him  thirty-six  thousand  men  on  the 
plateaa  wnich  Ney  is  bent  on  hav- 
ing, and  he  dob  not  yet  despair. 
Ney  does  not  despair  any  more 
than  he,  and  these  two  great  hearts 
balance  the  destinies  of  the  two 
nations.  A  strange  phenomenon 
of  lassitade  then  manifests  itself. 
For  an  boar  the  ezhaosted  comba- 
tants cease  to  attack  each  other. 
The  English  fire  a  few  cannon-shots 
from  the  wreck  of  their  artillery, 
and  on  their  side  our  horsemen,  Aao- 
inff  BEHIND  THEM  iixty  conqncred 
gnns  and  six  coloars,  remain  un- 
shakable, having  thousands  of 
corpses  under  their  feet."  We  do 
not  know  if  French  readers  are  so 
enchanted  with  this  style  of  writing 
as  to  be  regardless  of  the  facts 
which  it  so  resplendency  disguises, 
bat  we,  as  foreigners,  are  so  insen- 
sible to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  as 
to  remain  convinced,  not  only  that 
Cie  French  were  driven  from  the 
platean,  bat  that  they  were  so  com- 
pletely shattered  as  to  be  unable 
to  moster  even  a  few  sqaadrons  to 
support  the  advance  of  the  infantry 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.  However, 
some  details  of  the  feats  which  led 
to  these  enormous  successes  are  ne- 
cessary, and  accordingly  in  every 
page  the  English  squares  are  broken 
— enfoneSs,  romput,  renvenh,  haekSSf 
by  this  conquering .  cavalry.  Si- 
home's  account  is  tame  after  the 
fine  frenzy  of  M.  Thiers,'  but  here 
it  is:  **Here,  as  at  Quatre  Bras, 
the  French  cavalry  did  not  rush  to 
the  shock  against  a  single  British 
square.  Tibe  horsemen  of  the  lead- 
ing divisions  who  escaped  the  op- 
posing fire,  failed  to  maintain  the 
direction  of  their  speed  with  un- 
abated vigour,  and  to  dash  against 
the    square,    heedless    of    personal 


danger,  and  Intent  only  upon  se- 
curing the  sole  chance  that  otSBted 
for  the  socoess  of  their  immediate 
followers.  That  portion  of  the 
cavalry  which  passed  through  the 
intervals  between  the  foremost 
squares,  directed  their  advance 
upon  those  that  were  in  rear ; 
and  the  squares  being  gene- 
rally en  Schiquier,  the  opening 
out  and  dividing  of  the  attacking 
sqaadrons  in  the  manner  described 
soon  commingled  the  horsemen  of 
different  regiments^  and  added  con- 
siderably  to  the  disorder  alreadv 
caused  by  the  dropping  fire  which 
assailed  them  in  all  directions.  The 
Anglo -Allied  cavalry,  having  the 
advantage  of  perfect  order,  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge,  and,  &fter  en- 
countering some  little  resistance  on 
different  points,  speedily  succeed- 
ed in  relieving  the  squares  from 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  pursued  over  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  and  down  the  exterior 
slope.** 

How  would  M.  Thiers's  task  have 
been  simplified,  had  he  honestly 
accepted  the  plain  truth,  that  the 
French,  with  immense  odds  in  their 
favour,  met  Wellington's  army  in  a 
fair  field ;  and  that,  in  hours  of 
desperate  fighting,  and  before  Bu- 
low  joined  in  the  battle,  they  had 
been  foiled  in  all  their  attack^  by 
the  skill,  sagacity,  and  extraordtnarv 
determination  of  the  opposing  general, 
and  the  indomitable  firmness  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  army  I 

Our  historian  does  not,  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  general  painting, 
neglect  to  embellish  individuate* 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Cambronne,  to  whom  is  ascribed 
once  more  the  famous  mot,  "La 
Garde  meurt,^*  &o.,  which  we  dare- 
say he  never  uttered,  any  more  than 
the  filth  with  which  M.  Victor  Hugo 
has  stained  the  general's  memory, 
and  his  own  Pftg^,  by  ascribing  to  him. 
Here  is  M.  Thiers's  account  of  what 
happened  to  him:  ''Cambronne, 
wounded  almost  to  death,  remained 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  not  wish- 
ing  that   the   Boidiers   should    quit 
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their  ranks  to  carry  him  away/'  Si- 
borDe*8  accoaot  of  his  capture  is  de- 
cidedly less  poetical:  *'He  (Lieat.- 
Colonel  Halkett)  darted  forward  at 
foil  gallop  to  attack  the  general 
When  he  had  come  up  with  him, 
and  was  aboat  to  cot  him  down, 
the  latter  called  oot  that  he  would 
surrender.  Cambronne  —  for  he  it 
was — then  preceded  Halkett  as  he 
retorned  to  the  Hanoverian  battal- 
ion, hot  had  not  gone  many  paces 
before  Halkett's  horse  was  wounded, 
and.  fell  to  the  ground.  In  a  few 
seconds,  however,  Halkett  socoeed- 
ed  in  getting  him  on  his  legs  again, 
when  he  foond  that  his  prisoner 
was  escaping  in  the  direction  of  the 
French  column ;  he  instantly  over- 
took him,  seized  him  by  the  aigoi- 
lette,  brooght  him  to  the  battalion, 
and  gave  him  in  charge  to  a  ser- 
geant of  the  Osnabruckers,  who  was 
to  deliver  him  to  the  Duke.^' 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon, 
after  finding  shelter  from  the  first 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  a  square 
of  the  Guard,  fled  in  all  haste  over 
the  frontier.  But  M.  Thiers  con- 
siders it  more  proper  and  dignified 
that  he  should  perform  the  whole 
distance  to  Genappe  in  the  midst 
of  the  square.  It  is  also  on  record 
that  from  Gbarleroi  he  sent  a  hasty 
message  to  Grouchy,  to  tell  him 
that  ^  the  main  army  was  defeated, 
and  that  he  must  retreat;  but 
Grouchy  has  asserted  that  not  a 
word  was  said  as  to  the  point  upon 
which  he  was  to  retreat,  and  that, 
ignorant  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
catastrophe,  he  was  in  considerable 
perplexity  before  making  for  Na- 
mur,  upon  which  town  he  retired 
very  skilfully,  and  withdrew  the  right 
wing  in  safety  beyond  the  frontier. 
But  M.  Thiers  can  neither  allow 
Grouchy  to  have  the  credit  of  select- 
ing the  point,  nor  Kapoleon  the 
blame  of  neglecting  to  indicate  it, 
and  calmly  states,  '*  He  despatched 
an  officer  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  to 
carry  by  word  of  mouth  the  sad 
details  of  the  battle  of  the  18th, 
and  to  prescribe  to  him  to  retire  on 
JSamur. 


In  manipulating  numbers,  V 
Thiers  surpasses  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  battle.  He  speedily 
repents  of  allowing  the  Freuch 
70,000  men,  and  tiduoes  them  to 
68.000.  When  Bulow  was  ap- 
preaching,  we  are  told  that  "  merely 
in  place  of  75,000  men,  be  (Napo- 
leon) was  about  to  have  105,000  to 
combat  with  68,000;  the  cbaooeB 
were  fewer,  but  etill  greoL^'  Next 
we  learn  that  Napoleon  could  not 
retreat,  as  ^'he  would  have  b^a 
assailed  by  130,000  men  in  flaok 
and  rear,  to  whom  68,000,  reduced 
by  the  battle  to  60,000,  could  only 
be  opposed.''  Preeently  the  130,000 
has  increased.  ''Up  to  this  time 
68,000  French  bad  m^de  head 
against  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand Eoglisb,  Prussians,  Datch, 
Germans,  and  had  wrested  fr<Mn 
them  the  greater  part  of  the  fit  Id 
of  battle"  — till  at  last  ""four  or 
five  squares  of  the  Goard,  in 
the  midst  of  150,000  tidonom 
mm^  are  like  three  or  four  peaks 
of  rock  which  the  furious  oceao 
covers  with  its  foaoL"  Now  let 
08  take  what,  on  M.  Thiera'a  owa 
assumptions,  were  the  numbers. 
There  were  75,000  English,  which, 
he  says,  were  diminfsb^  by  tweoty 
odd  thousands  in  the  battle— ia 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  he  says  the 
Duke  had  only  36,000  left  at  aa 
earlier  stage,  and  oiust  consequently 
have  lost  39,000;  but  we  will  re- 
gard that  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  take  the  lesser  number,— this 
would  leave  about  50,000  of  the 
Duke's  men.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Prussians  after  Ligny  were  88,000, 
that  Thielemann  had  29,000  of  the« 
opposing  Grouchy,  and  that  9000 
were  killed  or  wounded  at  Water- 
loo, which  leaves  50.000  Prassiaofl 
—  therefore  50  and  50  make  150. 
O  M.  Thiers  1  Mercutio  says  that 
Tybalt  ''fi^rhts  by  the  book  of  arith- 
metia"  Nobody  can  accuse  M. 
Thiers  of  doing  sa  And  his  ^eo> 
graphy  is  on  a  par  with  his  a.itt- 
metia  For  instance,  he  tells  us,  by 
way  of  proving  the  oare  with  which 
be  has  studied  the  map,  that  ''the 
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Thy  runs  by  Genappe.''  The  etream 
that  niD8  by  Genappe  is  the  Dyle, 
and  "  Thy"  is  the  name  of  a  village 
00  its  bank. 

We  shoold  have  gone  far  Indeed 
bey  cod  oar  parpose,  were  we  snp- 
poeed  to  deny  the  traosceodent 
•  military  genius  of  Napoleoo.  To 
tliat  we  shall  always  be  ready  to 
pay  a  tribute  —  truer,  because,  we 
hope,  more  discrimioatiDg,  than 
the  servile  adulation  of  M.  Thiers. 
EDgHsh  writers  may,  with  the  bet- 
ter grace,  censure  the  great  soldier 
where  censure  is  due,  because  he 
has  received  from  none  more  gener- 
ous praise  than  from  them.  It  is 
with  redoubled  satisfaction  that  we 
read  Alison's  spirited .  chapter  on 
Waterloo,  when  contrasting  his 
glowing  eulogies  on  the  French 
troops,  his  admiration  of  their  great 
leader  and  of  their  generals,  with 
the  partial,  ungenerous  narrative  of 
Thiers.  It  proves  that  an  English 
^historian  at  least  can  celebrate  fitly 
'the  deeds  of  his  countrymen  with- 
out disparaging  their  enemies.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  it  is  incumbent 
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on  a  Frenc^  author,  who  writes  of 
the  glories  or  the  Oonsnlate  and  the 
Empire,  to  treat  his  subject  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Yankee  bulletin — to  give 
the  world  a  mixture  of  impudent 
misrepAsentatioD,  bombastic  deserip- 
tioD,  and  tawdry  sentiment  and 
call  it  history.  Instructed  French- 
men like  Charras,  and  intelligent 
Frenchmen  like  Qninet,  have  al- 
ready set  the  example  of  refusing  to 
bow  down  to  the  graven  image  that 
M.  Thiers  has  set  up,  and  which  he 
so  abjectly  worships.  The  military 
fame  of  France  must  lose  far  more 
than  it  can  gain  by  the  audacious 
flatteries  which  it  needs  nothing 
but  common  sense  to  detect  But 
if  the  French  people  really  prefer 
fustian  to  fact,  and  like  to  have 
their  history  written  in  this  way, 
we  propose  a  subject  to  some  of  the 
great  military  painters  of  France, 
who  so  congenially  celebrate  on 
acres  of  canvass,  the  achievements  of 
their  countrymen,  and  which  may 
appeit*  suitably  on  the  walls  of  Ver- 
sailles, '*  M.  Thiers  laying  vanquished 
Truth  at  the  Feet  of  the  Eagles/ 
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A    DSATELESS    LOYB. 

Oa  Blng  that  plcJotive  Bang,  dear  May  I 

ADoe  mair,  me  life  I  tyne ; 
There's  no  in  a*  the  world,  dear  bairn, 

A  Toice  sae  sweet  as  thine. 
Alang  life's  brig  Tve  tottered  lang ; 

The  broken  arch  is  near ; 
And  when  I  fa,'  I  fain  wad  hae 

Thy  warbling  in  my  ear. 

Oh  sing  again  that  plaintive  sang  1 

It  waokens  memories  sweet, 
That  slumbered  in  the  past  afar, 

Whare  youth  an'  bairn-time  meet. 
I  roam  through  woods  wi'  berries  rich, 

Or  owre  the  breezy  hills 
Unwearied  wander  far,  to  dream 

Beside  love-hallowed  rills. 

Sit  owre  beside  me,  winsome  bairn, 

And  let  me  kiss  thy  broo ; 
Wi'  baiUi  thy  warm  wee  hanns  press  mine — 

Oh  would  the  end  come  noo  1 
Or  would— but  'ete  a  sinfu'  wish, 

As  sinfti'  as  it's  vain — 
We  could  not  sit  for  ever  thus, 

Nor  thou  a  child  remain. 

There's  nane  I  love  like  thee,  dear  bairn— 

Thou  ken'st  nae  why,  I  ween  ? 
Thou  only  hast  thy  grannie's  smile. 

Thou  only  her  blue  een ; 
Thou  only  wilt  the  village  maids 

Like  her  in  sang  excel ; 
Thou  only  hast  Ler  brow  and  cheek, 

Wi'  rosy  dimple  dell. 

It's  mony  weary  years  since  she 

Was  'neath  the  gowans  laid. 
Yet  aft  I  hear  her  on  the  brae, 

And  see  her  waving  plaid ; 
And  aften  yet^  in  lanely  hours, 

Returns  the  thrill  o'  pride 
I  felt,  when  first  we  mutual  love 

Confessed  on  Lavern  side. 

They  say  there's  music  in  the  storm 

That  tower  and  tree  owreturns. 
And  beauty  in  the  smooring  drift 

That  hides  the  glens  and  bums ; 
And  mercy  in  the  fate  that  from 

The  waefu'  husband  tears 
The  angel  o'  a  happy  hame. 

The  love  o'  early  years : 
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Bat  he  whase  bouse  the  storm  has  wreckedi 

Nae  masic  hears  it  breathe ; 
Wha  e'er  saw  beauty  in  the  drift 

That  happ'd  a  freen*  wi'  death  ? 
Oh  wha,  when  fate  wi'  ruthless  haun' 

His  life's  ae  flower *lays  low, 
Oan  breathe  a  grateful  prayer,  and  feel 

There's  mercy  in  the  blow  ? 

Sae  thought  I  when  her  een  I  closed, 

And,  though  the  thought  was  wraug, 
It  haunted  me  when  to  the  fields 

My  meals  nae  mair  she  brang  ; 
And  aften  by  the  lane  dykeslde 

A  tearfu'  grace  was  sain  \* 
And  aft,  alas !  wi'  bitter  heart 

The  Books  at  e'en  I  ta'en. 

Nane  think  how  sadly  owre  my  head 

The  lang,  lang  years  hae  passed  ; 
Nane  ken  how  near  its  end  has  crept, 

The  langest  and  the  last. 
But  I  fu'  brawly  ken  ;  for,  May, 

Your  grannie  cam'  yestreen, 
And  joy  and  hope  were  in  her  smile. 

And  welcome  in  her  een. 

Sit  near  me,  May ;  sit  nearer  yet ! 

My  heart  at  times  stauns  still : 
'Tis  sweet  to  fa'  asleep  for  aye 

By  sic  a  blithesome  rill. 
My  thoughts  are  wanderin,  bairn.    The  veil 

0'  heaven  aside  seems  drawn, 
The  deepenin'  autumn  gloamin  's  turned 

To  Bummer's  brightest  dawn. 

My  een  grow  heavy,  May,  and  dim. 

What  unco  sounds  I  hear  I 
It  seems  a  sweeter  voice  than  thine 

That's  croonin'  in  my  ear. 
Lean  owre  me  wi'  thy  grannie's  face. 

And  waefn'  glistenin'  ee ; 
Lean  kindly  owre  me,  bairn,  for  nane 

Maun  close  my  een  but  thee. 

Di.VID  WlKGATB. 


*  Sain — said. 
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THE  CRISIS  OP  THIS  AMERICAN  WAR. 


The  past  month  bas  brongbt  us 
to  the  veritable  crisis  of  the  great 
civil  war  Id  America.  Brought  to 
bay  opoD  their  own  soil,  the  Fede- 
rate in  desperation  have  invoked 
to  their  aid  the  nnatterable  horrors 
of  a  servile  war.  With  their  armies 
baffled  and  beaten,  and  with  the 
standards  of  the  rebel  army  again 
within  eight  of  Washington,  the 
President  has  at  length  owned  the 
imposeibility  of  sneoees  in  fair  war- 
fare, and  seeks  to  paralyee  the  vio- 
torions  armies  of  the  South  by  let- 
ting loose  npoD  their  hearts  and 
homes  the  last  and  savagery  of 
foar  million  nemes.  The  die  is 
cast  Henceforth  it  is  a  war  of 
extermination.  The  NoHh  seeks  to 
make  of  the  Sonth  a  desert  —  a  wil- 
derness of  bloodshed  and  misery; 
for  thus  only,  now,  does  it  or  can 
it  hope  to  overcome  the  seceding 
Confederacy.  Moostroas,  reckless, 
devilish  as  the  project  i5,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  not  sncceed.  Bat  it 
at  least  marks  the  crisis  and  turn- 
ing-point of  the  war.  It  shows  that 
the  North  has  shot  its  last  bolt,  — 
the  effects  of  which  we  do  not  yet 
see,  bat  beyond  which  there  is  no 
other.  It  proves  what  every  one 
in  this  country  was  loth  to  believe, 
that  rather  than  let  the  Souihern 
States  be  independent,  rather  than 
lose  their  trade  and  custom,  the 
North  would  league  itself  with 
Beelzebub,  and  seek  to  make  a  hell 
of  half  a  continent.  In  return,  this 
atrocious  act  justifies  the  South  in 
hoisting  the  black  flag,  and  in  pro- 
claiming a  war .  without  quarter 
against  the  Yankee  hostF.  And 
thus,  within  the  bosom  of  civilisa- 
tion, we  are  called  upon  to  contem- 
plate a  war  more  full  of  horrors 
and  wickedness  than  any  which 
stands  recorded  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

When  a  crisis  so  manifest  and  so 
terrible  has  been  reached  in  this 
most  melancholy  of  all   civil  war?. 


it  is  natural  that  at  least  somethiog 
like  a  crisis  should  arise  amongst 
the  slow-moving  minds  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  If  they  casoot 
yet  agree  to  act  upon  their  opiniooa, 
each  member  of  the  Oabinet,  we 
shpuld  think,  mast  at  least  have 
arrived  at  some  definite  opinion  of 
his  own.  Three  weeks  ago  it  wai 
rumoured  that  before  the  end  of 
the  month  Lord  Lyons  would  re- 
turn to  his  post  at  Washingtoo, 
bearing  with  him  the  definite  deci- 
sion of  her  Majesty's  Govemmeot 
Simultaneously,  or  immediately  io 
the  wake  of  this  rumoor,  there 
came  Mr.  Gladstone's  speedi  at 
Newcastle,  where,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  his  audience,  he  dedared 
that  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  were  now  to  be  regarded  as 
a  NATION.  "There  is  no  doubt,*' 
said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, *'that  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  South  have 
made  an  army;  they  are  makiog, 
it  appears,  a  navy ;  and  they  hare 
made  what  is  more  than  either  — 
they  have  made  a  nation.  We  may 
anticipate  wllh  certainty  the  sac- 
cei»  of  the  Southern  States,  so  far 
as  regards  their  separation  from  the 
North.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
that  event  is  as  certain  as  aoj 
event  yet  future  and  cootiDgent 
can  be."  When  Mr.  Giadstoce 
spoke  thus,  so  plainly  and  so 
strongly,  it  seemed  as  if  the  pre- 
vious rumours  were  correct,  and 
that  bcfi)re  the  month  was  ended 
the  Southern  Confederacy  woakl 
be  officially  recognised  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  as  an  independeot 
State.  But  in  a  few  days  more, 
another  member  of  the  Oabinet  — 
as  is  TkOt  unusual  with  that  emi- 
nently harmonious  body  —  declared 
himself  of  an  entirely  difffcreot 
opinion.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  at  Here- 
ford, said  that  in  his  opinion  ''if 
the  Government  were  to  say  that 
the  Sonthern*  States    have   oonsti- 
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toted  tbemBelvea  an  independent  Daring  the  last  fifteen  montbs, 
Power,  international  law  woald  .not  tbe  Southern  States  baye  giyen 
be  on  oar  side.  The  war  most  be  ample  proof  of  their  courage,  ability, 
admitted  to  be  undecided.  Its  bat-  and  devotion  to  tbe  canse  of  their 
tie-fields  are  still  reeking  with  tbe  independence.  Tbe  North  has  a 
blood  of  thousands  of  eoldiers  killed  population  of  twenty  millions  —  tbe 
on  both  sides;  and  until  the  war  South  has  only  eight  The  North 
baa  been  decided  on  one  side  or  had  a  nayj  —  the  South  bad  none, 
tbe  other,  or  until  it  has  been  de-  The  North  bad  arsenals  and  stores 
cided  so  far  in  favour  of  tbe  South-  of  arms,  and  freely  imported  the 
ern  States  as  to  induce  the  Nortliem  munitions  of  war  from  Eogland 
States  to  recognise  their  indepen-  and  other  countries.  The  South  at 
dence,  or  to  prove  to  foreign  States  first  had  {only  tbe  rifles  and  fowling- 
tbat  tbe  contest  -  was  exhausted,  pieces  of  its  gentry,  and  could  not 
and  that  tbe  Northern  States  were  obtain  supplies  of  any  kind  from 
incapable  of  cootiuniog  tbe  contest  other  countries.  Tbe  North  far 
—  until  that  moment  arrived,  it  surpassed  the  South  in  financial  re- 
tsould  not  be  said,  in  accordance  sources,  and,  moreover,  could  carry 
with  the  established  doctrines  of  on  its  commerce,  which  furnishes 
international  law,  that  the  iudepen-  tbe  sinews  of  war,  without  interro|>> 
dence  of  the  Stiutbern  States  had  tion  ;  whereas  the  South  could  not 
been  established."  This  .is  a  strange  get  a  bale  of  its  produce  made  avail- 
doctrine,  which  will  demand  our  able,  owing  to  tbe  blockade.  In 
attention  by-and-by.  In  tbe  mean  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  South 
time  we  may  remark  that  we  never  has  successfully  coped  with  its  for- 
before  beard  that  it  was  necessary  midable  antagonist  Its  armies 
to  withhold  recognition  from  a  new  have  clothed  and  equipped  them- 
State    until    its    independence   had  selves  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 

greviously  been  recognised  by  the  they  have  supplied  themselves  with 
tate  whose  yoke  it  had  shaken  off.  artillery,  rifles,  uniforms,  and  car- 
lo this  matter  at  least  it  would  ap-  riages  from  the  debris  of  tbe  battle- 
near  that  the  learned  Secretary  for  field.  Tbe  finances  of  tbe  South 
War  is  better  vereed  in  tbe  astro-  are  at  least  in  as  efficient  a  state  as^ 
nomy  of  the  ancients  than  in  the  those  of  tbe  Federals  —  tbe  debt  it 
political  history  of  modern  times.  •  is  incurring  is  infinitely  less — and 
At  present  the  rival  armies  of  gold  is  not  at  so  high  a  premium  at 
the  North  and  South  stand  arrayed  Kicbmond  as  at  New  York.  The 
against  each  other  on  the  banks  of  people  are  united  and  thoroughly 
the  Potomac.  They  bold  nearly  tbe  in  earnest ;  and  tbe  late  proclama- 
same  position  as  they  did  at  tbe  tion  of  the  President  can  have  no 
opening  of  tbe  war,  before  the  other  effect  than  to  make  them 
battle  of  Manassas ;  but  strategic-  more  desperate  and  more  resolute 
ally  the  position  of  the  Southern  than  ever  to  carry  on  the  war  to 
^  army  is  somewhat  better,  and  mor-  the  last, 
ally  and  politically  it  has  gained  After  the  ront  of  Bull's  Run, 
immensely  in  tbe  interval.  It  has  which  gave  the  first  rude  shock  to 
gained  several  great  victories, .  and  tbe  self-complacency  of  the  Federals, 
has  not  been  worsted  in  a  single  General  M'CIellan  wisely  devoted 
pitched  battla  It  bas  rolled  back  the  autumn  and  winter  to  drilling 
the  tide  of  invasion,  overwhelming  and  organising  the  large  but  dis- 
tbe  invading  armies  in* horrible  dis-  orderly  force  placed  under  his  com- 
aster.  It  has  even  made  a  raid  maod.  But,  while  thus  inactive 
into  Maryland,  and  now  .stands  on  the  Potomac,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ready  to  close  again  with  tbe  in-  ernment,  availing  itself  of  its  fleet 
vader  whenever  he  sball  attempt  to  and  vast  supplies  of  men,  dtspatcb- 
renew  his  advance.  ed  expeditions  against  some  of  the 
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most  important  cities  of  the  South,  tbeir  retreat,  and  finiah  the  war  by 
The  whole  coast  was  blockaded  —  a  ecvp  de  guerre.  Aootlier  oonnder- 
Fort  Palaski  was  seized.  Mobile  atioo,  of  coarse,  was,  that  by  eboos- 
and  GharlestOD  were  threateDed,  iog  this  line  of  advance  he  ooald 
New  Orleans  captured — and  the  have  the  support  of  the  gunboats 
flotilla  on  the  Mississippi,  forcing  almost  up  to  the  enbarbs  of  Btdh 
its  way  down  the  river,  completed  mond,  and  could  fall  back  under 
the  circle  of  iron  which  was  to  shelter  of  theur  formidable  gons  in 
crush  out  the  life  of  the  rebel  the  case  of  disaster.  The  battles  of 
States.  But  this  operation  of  the  Richmond  —  the  six  days'  fighting, 
war,  from  which  so  much  was  when  the  Confederates  drove 
expected,  has  been  useless.  No  M'Glellan^s  arm^  like  sheep  before 
'*  Union "  party  has  been  discovered  them  from  position  to  position,  until 
in  the  Sooth  —  hardly  a  bale  of  cot-  they  were  saved-  by  the  gunboats 
ton  has  been  procured  —  and  the  in  the  James  River  —  made  an  end 
brutalitv  of  Butler  at  New  Orleans  of  this  expedition.  The  Federal 
has  only  more  deeply  incensed  the  army  was  too  demoralised  by  its 
^rebels"  against  the  North.  It  defeats  to  resume  the  advance  on 
was  an  operation  which  made  a  Richmond,  and  to  remain  in  its 
great  show,  but  makes  no  progress,  encampment  on  the  James  River 
Political  considerations,  and  the  was  to  insure  its  dedmatioo  by 
necessity  of  displaying  activity,  and  disease,  as  well  ss  to  leave  Washing- 
winning  the  appearance  of  success,  ton  open  to  attack.  *Tfae  position 
no  doubt  dictated  this  strat^ry ;  was  one  of  difficulty,  and  M'Olellan 
bat  its  result  has  been  really  to  extricated  himself  very  creditably, 
waste  the  power  and  dimioish  the  The  danger  was,  that  the  Gonfede^ 
attacking  forces  of  the  North,  by  rates  would  either  attack  M^Clellan^a 
scattering  them  in  driblets  around  army  when  in  the  act  of  embarking, 
the  frontier  of  a  vast  territory,  or*  else  advance  and  overwhelfli 
which  they  are  wholly  anable  to  McDowell's  army  of  the  Potomac, 
penetrate.  The  Confederates,  wisely  before  M*ClellBn*e  troops  could  be 
concentrating  their  own  forces,  make  brought  round  from  Fort  Monroe 
no  attempt  to  clear  the  outskirts  of  to  his  support.  In  order  to  divert 
their  territorv  of  the  invaders.  The  the  attention  of  the  Confederatei 
fortunes  of  the  war  must  be  decided  from-  the  embarkation  of  M'GleUao'a 
on  the  northern  frontier;  and  they  army,  General  M'Dowell  was 
know  that  if  they  triumph  on  the  ordered  to  advance  towards  Rich- 
Potomac  and  in  the  Boraer  States,  mond,  and  thereafter,  as  soon  as  ha 
the  Federals  will  very  quickly  *'  eke-  had  drawn  the  enemy's  attention 
daddle"  out  of  New  Orleans  and  upon  himself,  to  retreat  as  rapidly 
the  other  places  which  thev  at  pre-  as  possible  to  join  M'Olellan's  army 
sent  hold  by  vurtae  of  tbeur  gun-  disembarking  on  the  Potomaa  Bat 
boats.  the  Confederates  were  too  quick  In 

Tbe  motive  which  induced  Gene-  their  movements  to  allow  of  these  , 

ralM'Clellan  to  transport  his  army  manoeuvres   being    soooessfully  exe- 

by  sea  to  Fort  Monroe  and  the  pen-  cuted.     Advancing   rapidly  against 

insula  which  leads  up  to  Richmond,  McDowell's  army,  they  brought  him 

instead  of   advancing   on  the  rebel  to  bay  on  the  Rapj^ahannock,  and, 

capital    from    Washington,    is    not  but  for  the  sudden  rising  of  the  rirer, 

very  dear.     His  first  design  seems  which    became;  impassable    for  two 

to  have  been  to  draw  the  rebel  army  days,  would  flave  overwhelmed  him 

down     into     the     peninsula,     and  long  before  M*01ellan's  troops  could 

then,  by  means  of  hb  transports  and  have  been  brought  to  his  aid.    As 

ffunboat^  suddenly  land  a  corps  of  every  hour  was  of  moment,  General 

nis  own  army  farther  up  the  pisnin-  Lee,  without  waiting  for  the  falinig 

aula  in  their  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  of  the  river,  commenced  his  haiaoa 
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flaok  marcb,  croniog  the  Bappahan- 
nock  near  its  sonroe,  and  then  ad- 
Tftocing  throQgh  a  gap  in  the  moan- 
tains  into  M'Dowell's  rear.  The 
movement  was  bo  well  masked  that 
M'Dowell  still  believed  the  enemy 
was  in  his  front,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Bappahannock,  when 
Stonewall  Jackson's  division,  for- 
ming the  advanced  -  guard  of  the 
Confederates,  suddenly  appeared  in 
his  rear  at  Manassas,  uackeon  im- 
mediately eeized  or  bamt  the  vast 
stores  of  dl  kinds  which  he  found 
at  Manaeeas  Junction  ;  then,  facing 
to  the  north,  swept  onwards  abng 
the  road  to  Centrev^le,  making 
prisoners  and  capturing  booty  at 
every  step,  fiis  time  was  short, 
and  he  did  1»  work  quickly.  He 
was  isolated  flpm  the  rest  of  the 
Confederate  army,  and .  M'Doweirs 
forces  were  advancing  to  attack 
him.  Before  they  arrived  he  had 
completed  his  raid  of  destruction, 
and  was  making  a  circuit  so  as  to 
plaoe  himself  again  in  communica- 
tion with  the  advancing  Confeder- 
ates. He  held  his  i^rouod  in  the 
woods  of  Bull's  Ban  '  till  Loog- 
street's  and  the  other  divisions  came 
up  to  his  aid  over  the  White  Plains, 
and  then  occurred  that  great  battle 
in  which  the  Federals  were  a  second 
time  beaten  on  the  same  ground, 
and  driven  across  the  Potomao  with 
immense  slaughter. 

For  the  first  time^  the  Confeder- 
ates carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
oountry.  They  assumed  the  ofiTen- 
sive,  and  crossed  over  into  Mary- 
land. If  they  counted  on  a  move- 
ment in  their  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  Marylanders,  they  were  mis- 
'  taken  :  more  probably,  their  objects 
were,  to  capture  Harper's  Ferr^, 
which  could  not  be  taken  except  u 
rear,  by  crossing 'the  Potomac^  and 
also  to  secure  supplies,  of  which 
they  were  much  in  want  One  ad- 
vantage, however,  of  unquestionable 
political  importance,  was  gained  by 
this  brief  invasion  of  Maryland.  It 
demonstrated  to  the  North,  in  a 
most  unequivocal  manner,  the  great- 


ness of  the  triumphs  achieved  by 
the  Confederates  in  the  battles  in 
Virginia ;  and  it  also  removed  a 
dilemma  in  the  negotiatiops  which 
must  conclude  the  war.  It  gave  to 
the  people  of  Maryland  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  adhesion  to 
the  Southern  cause ;  and  as  they 
did  not  respond  to  it,  they  cannot 
complain  if,  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
test, the  boundary  -  line  is  drawn  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  leave  them 
still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Northern  Government.  That  the 
Confederate  General  did  not  intend 
the  invasion  of  Maryland  to  be  more 
than  a  temporary  movement,  or  a 
tentative  experiment,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  his  advanced  •  guard 
had  commenced  a  retrograde  move- 
ment before  M'CIellan's  army  came 
into  collision  with  it ;  and  when 
General  Lee  resolved  to  give  battle 
at  Antietam  Creek,  he  had  to  call  up 
several  corps  of  his  army  which  were 
still  on  the  Potomac.  General  Lee 
gave  battle  at  Antietam  for  the  same 
reasons  as  Wellington  gave  battle  at 
Basaco*  On  both  of  these  occasions, 
the  general  who  gave  battle  intend- 
ed to  continue  his  retreat :  but, 
finding  himself  in  a  good  position, 
Lee,  like  Wellington,  gave  battle  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  mortile  of  his 
own  army,  and,  by  giving  a  decided 
check  to  the  enemy,  gain  the  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  his  army 
acroes  the  Potomao  without  moles- 
tation. In  this  he  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. With  an  inferior  force,  he 
inflicted  a  bloody  repulse  upon  the 
Federals,  and  then  retired,  unassail- 
ed  and'  in  perfect  order,  to  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  river. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  war 
at  the  close  of  the  third  week  of 
September.  In  the  Border  States^ 
to  the  west  —  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri  —  the  war  is  coodocted 
in  a  desultory  fashion,  by  a  nomber 
of  detached  corps;  but  there  also 
the  balance  of  success  had  inclined 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. The  North  beheld  with  rage 
and   chagrin,  that   all   its   vast   ar- 
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Bfiametitfl  bad  been  unable  to  ao*  ber  —  two  dajs  before  the  meeting 
oomplish  any  thing;  and  thai,  after  of  the  Governors  at  Altoona— m 
a  year  and  a  half  of  hoBtiiities,  proclaimed  the  meet  atrocious  aet 
and  after  incurring  an  enormons  of  war -policy  which  haa  era  been 
amount  of  debt,  its  hopes  of  saccess  adopted  by  a  civilised  State — add- 
bad  almost  vani^ed.  Discontent  ing  in  his  sore  bewilderment  the 
was  spreading  everywhere,  and  honest  (we  donbt  not)  but  impion 
every  section  of  the  discontented  saying,  <*Ican  OQlytrast  in  God  I 
blaosed  the  Government  for  not  have  made  no  mistake  T  * 
embracing  its  peculiar  views  of  A  mistake  in  what  T  Only  nine 
policy.  The  Governors  of  sixteen  days  previously,  he  had  stated  to  a 
of  the  States  which  adhere  to  the  deputation  from  Chicago  bis  objec- 
Union  were  to  meet  at  Altoona  tion  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  emao- 
on  the  24th  September  —  a  mani-  ctpation,  on  the  ground  *'that  the 
Hest  sign  of  want  of  confidence  in  whole  world  would  see  it  to  be  neces- 
the  Gt)vernment,  —  and  the  whole  sarify  as  inoperative  as  the  Pope's 
fabric  of  the  Presidential  power  Bull  against  a  comet"  In  now  iaso- 
seemed  ready  to  give  way  before  a  ing  it,  is  the  mistake  which  he  dreads 
strong  gust  of  popular  dissatis*  that  the  proclamation  be  too  eSee- 
faction.  The  President  felt  that  tive  in  rousing  the  slaves  against 
something  must  be  done.  The  their  masters,  or  not  eflfectire 
people  clamoured,  as  they  always  enough?  With  every  desire  to  do 
do  in  emergencies,  for  extreme  justice  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  an  honest 
measures  ;  and  the  only  extreme  but  weak  man  placed  in  very  trying 
measure  which  he  had  left  to  em-  circumstances,  we  must  believe  that 
ploy  was  to  proclaim  the  emanci-  his  onlv  apprehension  as  to  the 
pation  of  the  negroes.  He  had  effect  of  his  prodamation,  is  not  in 
previously,  with  the  general  con-  regard  to  the  awful  horrors  which 
ourrence  of  the  people,  inaugurated  it  may  occasion,  but  lest,  after  all, 
a  dictatorship,  abolished  liberty,  it  should  fail  in  accomplishing  the 
and  installed  Force  as  the  supreme  conquest  of  the  South.  He  sud 
power  in  the  States  which  still  himself  not'  long  ago  —  ''I  will  pro- 
adhered  to  the  Union.  He  had  claim  emancipation  entirely,  or  par- 
practically  aboliebed  the  Habeas  tially,  or  not  all,  according  to  which- 
Corpus  Act,  and  introduced  the  ever  of  these  measures  shall  seem 
conscription  under  the  milder  to  me  best  for  the  Union."  Mr. 
name  of  '*  drafting.  **  Taxes  had  Seward,  in  his  despatch  to  fordgn 
been  imposed,  debt  incurred,  and  governments,  takes  the  same  view  of 
paper -money  issued,  to  the  full-  the  matter.  He  upholds  the  Pre- 
est  amount  possible.  What  more  eidenVs  proclamation  as  "a  just 
eould  be  do  but  seek  refuge  in  an  and  proper  military  act,**  —  adding 
Emancipation  proclamation?  On  with  an  effrontery  purely  American, 
two  occasions,  within  a  few  weeks  that  he  does  not  doubt  that  it  will 
before,  he  had  refused  to  adopt  be  recognised  as  such  by  "all  the 
such  a  measure ;  but  at  length  he  good  and  wise  men  of  all  countries.'" 
gave  way,  and  on  the  22d  Septem-  We   are    greatly  mistaken   in  Earl 

*  The  jist  of  the  PrcBident's  proclamation  is  contained  in  the  following  sentences : 
— "I^  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare 
that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practicallr 
{■estoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the  United  States  and  the  people 
thereof,  in  which  States  that  relation  is,  or  may  be,  suspended  or  disturbed ;"  and 
that,  with  this  object,  ^'on  th£  IH  of  January^  1863,  all  perscms  held  <u  sUmtititkM 
any  State^  or  any  designated  part  of  a  8taU^  the  people  whereof  ehdU  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  atatee^  shall  be  then^  thenceformard,  and  for  ever,  free." 
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Boflsell  if  be  allows  Mr.  Seward  to 
coDtinoe  io  that  oonvenient  belief, 
and  if  he  does  not  ezpresB  iD  etroog 
terms  the  reprobation  by  the  British 
GovernmeDt  of  this  atrodons  at- 
tempt to  deyastate  the  Soath  by 
meaos  of  a  servile  wan 

In  the  immediate  effects,  and  so 
far  as  regards  the  position  of  the  Pre- 
sident, the  proclamation  has  been  a 
snocess.  The  tnb  has  been  thrown 
to  the  whale.  The  Northerners  can 
no  longer  acconn^  for  their  reverses 
by  impating  them  to  the  half- 
neasores  of  the  Government  It 
18  extraordinai^  the  amount  of  fero- 
city which  exists  among  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Northern  States,  especi- 
ally among  the  Puritans  of  the  New 
England  States.  The  clergy,  who 
are  entirely  dependent  on  their  con- 
gregations, show  themselves  on  this, 
as  on  former  occasions,  ready  to 
pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  the 
people,  and  even  take  the  lead  in 
expressions  of  ferocity.  E?en  in 
the  churches  the  war  fever  rages. 
"Twenty  churches  of  a  night," 
writes  Manhattan  from  New  York, 
*^  hold  prayer  -  meetings  to  get  re- 
cruita"  And  what  is  the  language 
of  the  dergjr  on  these  occasions? 
Here  is  an  instance :  The  Rev.  W. 
J.  Sloaoe,  pastor  of  the  Third  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers to  have  said,  in  a  speech, 
abounding  with  similar  atrocities, 
''That  it  was  better  that  the  six 
millions  of  white  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  South  should  be 
slaughtered  than  that  slavery  should 
not  be  extinguished;"  and  being 
censured  by  an  editor  for  express- 
ing such  atrocity,  Mr.  Sloane  replied, 
that  what  he  really  said  was  only 
as  follows :  —  '*  But  suppose  emanci- 
pation should  lead  to  insurrection? 
Let  this,  which  I  by  no  means  ad- 
mit, be  for  the  time  granted;  then 
I  affirm  that  it  is  better,  ha  better, 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  every  rebel  State  should  perish 
in  one  widespread,  bloody,  and  in« 
discriminate  slaughter;  better  that 
the  land  should  be  a  Sahara ;  be  as 


when  GM  destroyed  the  Oaoaanites, 
or  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
than  that  this  rebellion  should  be 
successful."  General  Wadsworth, 
who  has  been  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  as  their  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York,  ex- 
presses the  feeliog  of  his  party  in 
not  less  ferocious  terms.  "We  in- 
tend," he  says,  "  to  hold  the  country 
together  at  whatev^  cost  of  life, 
blood,  and  suffering.  We  will  de- 
vastate it,  if  necessary,  but  not  sur- 
vive its  dismemberment" 

One  might  well  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  inhuman  zeal  which 

£ve9  vent  to  sudi  sentiments.  The 
aire  to  uphold  the  Union  will  not 
explain  it  Doubtless  every  Yankee 
would  prefer  to  belong  to  a  State 
which,  in  his  own  estimation  at 
least,  could  ''whip  all  creation." 
That  is  the  only  condition  of  exist- 
ence which  allows  of  his  indulging 
in  the  unlimited  impudence  and 
braggadocio  which  have  become 
part  of  his  natura  But  does  any 
one  who  knows  the  Yankees  ima- 
gine that  the^  would  sacrifice  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
sake  of  upholding  an  abstract,  ad- 
vantage such  as  the  Union?  The^ 
do  not  care  a  straw  for  the  Consti- 
tution:  they  have  sacrificed  both  | 
lej^lity  and  liberty  long  ago,  and 
without  a  murmur.  Just  as  little 
do  they  care  for  the  Union  as  a  mere 
politiou  arrangement  But  the 
iJnion  means  far  more  than  this. 
At  first  it  meant  a  continued  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  of  the  South :  now 
It  means  the  very  existence  of  th» 
North  itself.  It  is  an  utter  mistake 
to  think  that  it  is  the  South  alone 
which  is  fighting  for  existence.  The 
North  is  now  m  the  same  predica^ 
ment  It  was  not  so  at  first,  but  it 
has  drifted  into  that  position  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  its  own  acta. 
First  of  all,  and  as  at  the  outset,  if 
separation  takes  place.  New  York 
will  cease  to  be  the  entrep6t  of  the 
Southern  trade.  The  **  Empire 
City,"  which  has  grown  fat  on  that 
trade,  will  dwindle  —  will  become 
stationary  or  actually  decline;  while 
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OharlestoD,  Mobile,  and  New  Or- 
leans will  go  ahead.  That  first  act 
of  barbarism,  the  chokiog  ap  of  the 
harboar  of  Obarlestoa  with  stone- 
laden  Teasels,  showed  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  the  New  Yorkers,  and 
their  desire  to  obliterate  the  very 
ezistenoe  of  a  rival  port  in  the 
South.  New  York  most  come  down 
from  its  high  place,  half  of  its  mer- 
chants will  be  beggars,  if  the  South 
takes  its  trade  into  its  own  keeping. 
And  what  is  New  York,  whose  fall 
is  thus  threatened?  It  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  North ;  it  is  the  centre 
of  its  resonroe^  the  seat  of  nearly 
all  the  available  wealth  and  nsady 
money.  It  is  its  bankers  and  mer- 
chants who  take  the  State-loans; 
but  for  them  Mr.  GhAse  might  shot 
np  his  ofiBce  to-morrow.  And  who 
bat  they  have  been  foremost  in 
eqaipping  regiments,  and  offering 
boanties  for  recruits?  Patriots?  — 
they  are  but  worshippers  of  the 
*'  almighty  dollar."  They  give  their 
money  lavishly,  in  order  that  they 
maj^  retain  the  source  from  which 
their  money  domes.  They  do  not 
desire  emancipation,  nor  a  servile 
war;  for  that  means  the  ruin  of 
their  customers :  but  some  of  them 
assent  to  the  proclamation,  in  the 
,  hope  that  it  may  force  the  South 
into  submission,  and  others  because 
if  the  South  is  to  go  free,  and  if 
Southern  trade  is  to  seek  other 
channels,  they  will  rather  see  the 
South  a  desert,  than  other  cities 
rising  into  rivalry  with  New  York, 
with  the  gains  which  formerly 
poured  into  Yankee  pockets. 

This  motive  sufficiently  explains 
the  vehemence  of  New  York  against 
the  project  of  Secession.  But  there 
are  other  reasons,  of  wider  influence, 
which  actuate  the  North  in  waging 
war  to  the  uttermost  against  the 
South.  Within  less  than  two  years 
Uie  North  has  taken  upon  its  shoul- 
ders an  amount  of  Debt  nearly  equal 
to  half  of  the  gigantic  National  Debt 
of  Great  Britain;  and  ev^  new 
expedition  or  campaign  adds  to  the 
already  enormous  amount.  If  the 
South  gets  ofi^  the  North   will  be 


left  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the 
debt  which  it  has  incurred.  Doobt- 
less  it  has  hitherto  consoled  itsdf. 
while  contracting  the  Debt,  with 
the  belief  that  the  conquered  Booth 
would  have  to  bear  its  prqportioD 
of  the  burden ;  and  now,  when  the 
South  seems  in  a  faur  way  of  estab- 
lishing its  independence,  the  Nortb- 
eners  become  absolutely  frantic  at 
the  prospect  before  them.  Who  is 
to  pay  the  Debt?  Who  Is  to  be- 
come responsible^  in  cash  for  the 
enormous  issues  of  paper  money? 
The  Debt  arising  from  this  war  will 
of  itself  suffice  to  rupture  the  Uoioo. 
Not  only  does  it  constitute  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  the  obsUnate 
resolve  of  the  South  to  separate, 
but  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  still 
further  secession  from  the  Union 
among  the  Northern  States  them- 
selves. Repudiation  is  not  an  un- 
known proceeding  in  America,  and 
he  is  a  sanguine  man  who  thinb  it 
will  not  be  had  recourse  to  in  regard 
to  this  great  War-Debt  Nearly  all 
the  capitalists  are  to  be  found  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Pbihidel. 
phia;  and  almost  all  the  Debt  is 
neld  by  a  few  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
The  great  agricultural  States  of  the 
West  have  hardly  contributed  a 
dollar-— for  they  have  no  accumu- 
lated capital  When  this  war  ends, 
therefore  —  as  end  it  must  some  time 
—  with  the  South  free,  and  the 
North  burdened  with  a  debt  still 
greater  —  it  may  be  even  double  what 
It  is  now  —  the  difficulties  of  the  pod* 
tion  will  only  be  beginning.  The 
question  of  customs-duties,  also,  will 
spring  up  to  complete  the  dissen- 
sions which  the  pressure  of  the  Debt 
will  have  begun.  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  be  well  nigh  impossible  for 
the  North  to  maintain  its  preaeot 
high  tarifi;  We  hardly  anticipate 
that  the  South,  whatever  its  desire 
may  be,  will  be  able  to  start  at  once 
on  the  principles  of  Free  Trade— 
for  its  debt  will  at  first  lie  heavy 
on  it  also.  But  we  may  say  to  a 
certainty  that  it  will  esUblish  a 
tariff  much  below  the  exorbitant 
duties   which  it  suits  the  interests 
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of  the  Norih-EaQtern  States  to  place 
upon  foreign  manufactares ;  and  a 
thonsand  cnstom  -  honses  and  an 
army  of  tax » gatherers  woold  not 
Boffioe  to  preyent  these  lower-taxed 
goods  from  finding  their  way  across 
the  border  into  the  Northern  States. 
In  the  event  of  the  Sonth  accom- 
plishing its  independence,  the  North 
would  be  left  in  every  way  between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  •  If  it  aeeks 
to  maintain  its  high  tariff,  not  only 
will  extensive  smaggliog  take '  place 
from  the  South,  bat  the  agricaltnral 
States  of  the  North-West,  who  have 
everything  to  gain  from  free  trade, 
will  break  off  and  come  to  a  friendly 
nnderstanding  with  the  South.  On 
th^  other  hand,  if  the  North  ,aban- 
doo  its  high  customs-daties,  how  is 
Uie  interest  of  the  Debt  to  be  paid, 
except  by  direct  taxep,  which  would 
equally  drive  the  Western  States 
into  repudiation  and  secession?  In 
truth,  the  States  of  the  North-West 
have  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by 
continuing  the  war  against  the 
South.  The  war  goes  on  entirely 
for  the  interests  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  to  which  those  of  the  North- 
west are  essentially  antagODistio. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  perfect 
accord  between  the  material  inte- 
rests of  the  North -West  and  the 
South ;  and  we  are  surprised  that 
an  earnest  attempt  should  not  be 
made  by  those  two  parties  to  come 
to  a  pacific  settlement.  And  soch 
a  settlement  between  the  South  and 
the  North-West  would  perforce  end 
the  conflict 

Extreme  views,  based  on  the  con- 
siderations  of  self-interest,  which  we 
have  jost  described,  unquestionably 
preponderate  in  the  North.  And,  as 
usual  in  republican  America,  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  allows  little 
scope  for  the  expression  of  op|>OBite 
opiniona  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
section  or  party  in  the  North  who 
are  opposed  to  abolitionism,  and  the 
other  extreme  measures  which  find 
favour  with  the  Government  and  the 
majority  of  the  people.  The  small 
minority  of  which  we  speak  cannot 
be    spoken   of   as    the  Democratic 


party ;  for  the  old  Democratic  has 
almost  disappeared;  and,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  the  mass  of  it 
cannot,  either  in  action  or  in  speech, 
be  discriminated  from  the  majority 
who  clamour  for  extreme  measares. 
Bat  it  consists  of  Democrats  whose 
old  creed  is  now  strengthened  in 
their  esteem  by  the  concurrence  of 
self-interest  The  party  is  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  New  York,  but  it 
is  only  in  that  city  that  it  as  yet 
gives  proof  of  its  vitality.  The  views 
of  this  party  are  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  but  they  are 
opposed  to  any  measares  calculated 
to  destroy  the  productiveness  of  the 
South,  or  to  exasperate  the  feud 
beyond  all  hope  of  ultimate  recon- 
ciliation. They  are  madly  in  favour 
of  the  Union,  but  they  will  accept 
the  Union,  or  rather  re-union,  upon 
aay  terms.  If  they  cannot  conauer 
the  South,  they  are  qoite  willing 
that  the  South  should  oonqaer  them. 
Only  give  them  back  the  Union, 
in  order  that  New  York  may  still  be 
the  emporium  of  the  Sooth.  They 
have  hitherto  clung  to  the  belief 
that  even  thoagh  the  South  triumph, 
there  would  be  no  separation.  With 
an  eye  to  such  aO'  issue,  they  were 
willing  to  recognise  slavery,  and  en- 
act Fogitive-Slave  Laws  more  strin- 
gent than  ever.  But  the  President's 
proclamation  of  emancipation  has 
well  nigh  demolished  their  hopes,  by 
embittering  the  contest  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reconciliation,  and  also 
by  rendering  impossible  on  the  part 
of  the  North  concessibns  to  th^ 
South,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  reunion. 

This  party  appears  resolved  to  try 
its  strength  in  the  approachingelec- 
tions  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
These  elections  are  very  important : 
for  whichever  party  triumphs  will 
have  the  appointment  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  iiieutenant  -  Governor  of 
the  State,  besides  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
six  members  to  Congress.  The  De- 
mocratic party  have  chosen  as  their 
candidate  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour,  a 
gentleman  of  good  name  and  talents, 
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and  well  qualified  to  noite  his  party. 
His  speech  at  Albany  is  by  far  the 
boldest  and  most  statesmaDlike  ez- 
pressioa  of  opinion  that  has  bees 
heard  in  the  North  siooe  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  war.  He  spoke 
strongly  against  the  despotic  regime 
onder  which  the  country  bad  al- 
lowed itself  to  M\y  and  dcAoanoed 
the  President's  proclamation  of 
emancipation  as  an  act  of  unparal- 
leled atrocity.  After  sarcastically 
exposing  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Abo- 
litionists, among  whom  the  Presi- 
dent most  DOW  be  ranked  —  who, 
while  the  Sonth  holds  that  the  negro 
is  fit  to  live  in  America  as  a  slave, 
deny  that  he  is  fit  to  live  in  America 
at  ally  and  insist  on  his  betaking 
himself  to  Liberia  or  the  coalpits  of 
Panama —  Mr.  Seymour  thus  spoke  of 
the  President's  proclamation :  — 

^  The  scheme  for  an  immediate  eman- 
cipation and  general  arming  of  the  slaves 
throughout  the  South  is  a  proposal  for 
the  butchery  of  women  and  children,  for 
scenes  of  lust  and  rapine,  of  arson  and 
murder  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Its  efifect  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  walls  of  cities,  but  there  would 
be  a  widespread  scene  of  horror  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  great  States,  in- 
volving alike  the  loyal  and  seditious. 
Such  maligoity  and  ooviiu'dice  would  in- 
voke the  interference  of  civilised  Europe. 
History  tells  of  the  fires  kindled  in  the 
name  of  religion,  of  atrocities  committed 
under  the  pretexts  of  order  or  liberty ; 
it  is  now  uiged  that  scenes  bloodier 
than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed  shall 
be  enacted  in  the  name  of  philanthropy  1" 

Although  the  Democratic  party  — 
who  may  be  described  as  opposed 
to  abolition  and   all   extreme  mea- 


sures—  has  given  little  sign  of  ex- 
istenoe  since  the  war  began,  and 
although  under  the  r^ime  of  mar- 
tial law  which  baa  now  been  nro- 
claimed  for  the  whole  Noriben 
States,  it  will  enooanteft  perhaps, 
insuperable  obstacles  to  its  actioo, 
still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
whether  nominalW  belonging  to  it 
or  not,  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  men  in  the  State 
share  its  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  condnct  of  the  war.  Botk 
M'Clellan  and  Halleck  are  believed 
to  be  opposed  to  the  savage  pro- 
gramme now  proclaimed  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  probably  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  —  at  least  of  the  offioerB 
—  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Tbe 
general  order  just  issned  by  Gene- 
ral M'Glellan,  in  which,  while  ooo- 
demning  the  discussion  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  declares  that  the  annj 
shall  be  guided,  as  hitherto^  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
mercy  and  Christianity,  seems  to 
ns  to  justify  the  above  ooncludoo.* 
M'Glellan  is  neither  a  Hunter  nor  b 
Butler,  and,  we  believe,  only  acqui- 
esces in  the  proclamation  beoiuse  be 
believes  it  will  be  a  dead  letter.  The 
approaching  elections  at  New  lork, 
which  take  place  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  November,  are  likely  to  giva 
rise  to  great  excitement  and  the  De- 
mocrats will  have  to  contend  against 
no  ordinary  force  of  rowdies  and 
shonlder  -  hitters,  and  possibly  also 
may  be  opposed  by  a  direct  ioto^ 
vention  on  the  part  of  the  GroverD- 
ment.f  But  if  they  carry  the  day, 
it   will    facilitate    the    aocomplisli- 


♦  Eeferring  to  the  President's  prochimation,  the  General  says :— "  The  fimda- 
mental  rule  of  republican  government  is,  that  armed  forces  are  raised  only  to  sostun 
the  civil  authorities,  and  are  to  be  held  in  strict  subordination  to  them.  The  dis- 
cussion by  officers  and  soldiers  of  Government  measure^  when  carried  beyond  a 
temperate  expression  of  opinion,  tends  to  destroy  discipline  by  substituting  politi- 
eal  fection  for  that  steady  support  of  Government  which  is  the  highest  duty  of  th« 
American  soldier.  In  carrying  out  the  measures  of  the  Government,  the  army  wll 
be  guided  by  the  same  mercy  and  Christianity  which  have  always  controlled  its 
conduct  towards  the  defenceless." 

t  From  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  frequently  vioUted 
in  a  most  tyrannical  manner  by  the  Government  at  Washington,  but  on  the  24th 
September,  two  days  after  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  the  Preddent^  with  a 
view  to  suppress  all  oppoaition  to  it,  formally  proclauned  the  suspension  of  the 
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ment  of  one  strange  event  more 
which  looms  amongst  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  fatare.  In  order  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Soothi  and  retain  its  old 
commercial  pre-eminence,  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  amongst  the  tron- 
bles  coDsegoent  npon  this  war,  we 
may  see  New  York  set  tip  ^on  its 
own  hook,"  and  declare  itself  a  free 
dty — a  Hambarg  of  the  West — dis- 
owning all  allegiance,  repudiating 
all  antipathy,  and  establishing  itself 
88  an  independent  power  on  '*  pnrely 
commercial  principles  V 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  in  this 
country  as  to  the  President's  pro- 
clamation. To  employ  sach  a  means 
of  hostility  as  a  negro  insarrection 
is  simply  infamous.  In  a  politioal 
point  of  view  we  regard  it  as  the 
greatest  mistake  which  the  North 
has  committed.  Trne,  the  policy  of 
the  North  has  been  slowly  approx- 
imating to  this  resalt ;  it  is  a  nata- 
ral  climax  to  tjie  mad  policy  which 
has  animated  the  North  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  the  consomma- 
tioQ  of  the  mistakes  of  the  North. 
Union  in  any  shape  is'  now  doably 
impossible.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
also,  whether  the  temporary  accord 
which  the  proclamation  has  estab- 
lished in  the  North  is  not  on  the 
surface  only,  and  whether  the  pre- 
sent IqU  of  dissension  will  not  give 
way  ere  long  to  dissensions  still 
more  formidable.  In  the  border 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri,  the  proclamation  cannot 
fail  to  excite  new  and  formidable 
opposition  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  while  the  Confederate  States, 
now  menaced  with]  untold  horrors, 
will  put  forth  their  whole  strength 
to   keep  the   danger  at  a  distance. 


and  to  roll  back  the  war  from  their 
frontiers  with  the  fury  of  despera- 
tion. 

''All  the  good  and  wise  men  of 
all  countries" — to  use  Mr.  Seward's 
phrase — far  from  approving  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Fresideot  as  '*a 
just  and  proper  military  act,"  will 
see  in  it  a  new  reason  for  desiring 
a  prompt  termination  of  this  de- 
plorable, insane,  and  fratricidal  con- 
test. The  question  will  now  be 
asked  louder  than  ever,  "  Is  no  one 
to  interfere?  Is  the  horrible  con- 
test to  be  allowed  to  go  on,  till  it 
end  in  jiorrors  still  greater?"  In 
regard  to  the  question  of  recognis- 
ing the  South,  we  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  proclaiming  Sir  6.  0. 
Lewis's  statement  of  the  import  of 
international  law  to  be  the  most 
erroneoos  and  ridiculous  statement 
ever  hazarded  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  Passing  over  the  manifest 
absurdities  of  the  way  in  which  he 
expresses  bis  opinion,  and  looking 
only  at  the  substantial  averment 
that  no  recognition  of  a  new  State 
can  rightfully  take  place  until  the 
war  is  either  formally  or  virtually 
at  an  end,  we  find  the  averment 
contradicted  by  the  circumstances 
which  have  attended  every  recog- 
nition of  a  new  State  by  this  coun- 
try since  the  century  began.  We 
hastened  to  recognise  the  Spanish 
republics  of  South  America  while 
they  were  still  engaged  in  a  War 
with  the  parent  State,  and  it  was 
a  band  of  British  legionaries  who 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  the  ac- 
tipn  which  finally  crushed  the  hopes 
of  Spain.  Greece  also  we  recog- 
nised while  that  country  was  stul 
struggling  with  the  power  of  the 
Turks  ,*    indeed,    we   intervened   for 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  establishment  of  martial  law  over  all  the  Korth.  His 
proclamation  was  as  follows : — '*  That  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  suspended  in 
respect  to  all  persons  arrested,  or  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellion  shall  be, 
imprisoned  in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or  other  place  of  oonfinement, 
by  any  military  authority,  or  by  the  sentence  of  any  court-martial  or  military  oom- 
mission."  To  CEury  out  this  "  reign  of  terror,"  a  Provost-Marshal-General  has  been 
ai^pointed,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  and  provost-marshals  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  all  the  States,  who  will  receive  their  instructions  from  Washington,  and 
are  directed  to  *'  arrest  deserters  and  aU  dishyai  persons^  <mi  to  inquio't  iriio  trea- 
.  sanabk  practices"  ' 
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the  express  pnrpose  of  preyenting 
the  Turks  re-eBtablishiog  their  power 
over  the  rebellious  province.  Bel- 
gium was  a  still  stronger  instance ; 
for  in  that  case,  but  for  the  mili- 
tary intervention  of  France  and 
England,  the  Dutch  would  very 
soon  have  given  a  good  account  of 
the  braves  Beiges.  And  in  the  re- 
cent case  of  Naples,'  did  we  not 
recognise  its  annexation  to  Pied- 
mont while  the  King  and  his  army 
still  held  their  ground  in  his  old 
dominions?  So  far,  therefore,  as 
it  is  a  question  of  legality,  England 
would  be  amply  jastified  in  recog- 
nising the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  As  a  question  of 
policy,  however,  the  matter  is  not  so 
easily  decided.  For  England,  singly, 
to  give  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
South  as  an  independent  State,  with- 
out taking  any  steps  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  would  be  of  very  little 
benefit  to.  the  South,  and  as  a  mea- 
sure of  humanity  would  be  of  no 
use  whatever.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  give  great  offence  to  the 
North,  thus  malsing  an  enemy  with- 
out gaining  a  friend.  But  the  case 
would  be  far  otherwise  if  our  Gov- 


ernment were  to  act  in  this  instince 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  in 
the  case  of  Greece  and  B^giam-^ 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  to  re- 
solve not  only  to  recognise  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South,  but  to 
support  that  independence  by  a  de- 
monstration of  force.  The  case  has 
now  become  most  nrgent  For  not 
only  does  international  law  justify 
our  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, but  humanity  demands 
that  we  should  take  measures  to  put 
an  end  to  so  horrible  a  war.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  a  delicate  matter, 
and  a  matter  also  of  doubtful  po- 
licy, for  England  to  intervene  alone. 
But  intervention  of  some  kind  is 
now  urgently  demanded.  And  if 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe — or  at 
least  England,  Russia,  and  France 
— ^^  would  solve  the  difficulty  which 
each  Power  separately  feels,  by 
agreeing  to  undertake  a  joint  me- 
diation, and,  if  necessary,  interven- 
tion,  they  would  render  an  import- 
ant service  to  civilisation,  humanity, 
and  mankind  at  large,  and  would 
show  a  better  example  of  a  ''Holy 
Alliance''  than  any  which  yet  stands 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  history. 
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VICfTOR  HUGO  ON  THE  GREAT  FRENCH  PUZZLE. 


Thb  French  ongbt  to  be  the  most 
iDgenioas  people  id  the  world. 
There  is  a  great  stand  ing  problem 
OD  which  they  have  been  sharpen- 
ing  their  wits  for  fifty  years,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  their  intel- 
lectaal  grindstone  for  fifty  mora 
That  problem,  the  national  eqnar- 
ing  of  the  circle,  is,  How  to  explain 
away  the  Battle  of  Waierloo.  There 
it  stand?,  a  moat  substantial  land- 
mark in  the  centnry;  a  fike  de 
resistancej  on  which,  it  ia  evident, 
many  an  expositor,  historical,  philo- 
sophical, military,  or  merely  patri- 
otic, may  cut  and  come  again.  It 
will  evidently  bear  do  end  of  ex- 
planation. Theories  the  most  in- 
genious are  brought  to  bear  upon 
it;  it  is  obscured  for  a  moment, 
every  now  and  then,  in  a  haze  of 
cloud  OD  gossamer;  but  the  next 
moment  there  it  is,  'Hike  TeneriSe 
or  Atlas  unremoved, "  ready  for  a 
fresh  essay  of  subtlety.^  While  other 
people  see  the  matter  id  an  ordinary 
light,  a  French  writer,  when  he 
directs  his  mind  across  the  Belgian 
frontier,  enters  a  land  of  enchant- 
meati    The    old    men    see    visions 
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and  the  young  meo  dream  dreams. 
What  Britain  was  to  Arthur,  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  to  Jason,  or  the 
domain  of  an  enchanter  to  Orlando 
or  Amadis,  such  is  the  marvellous 
region  that  lies  beyond  the  Sambre 
to  Napoleon.  It  is  a  kind  of  co£h. 
mopolitan  Pandemonium  —  a  land 
where  evils  gathered  from  all  the 
mythologies  are  assembled  to  op- 
pose the  Eoiperor  and  his  army  of 
knights  -  errant  Fates  and  hostile 
pocvers  from  the  poetic  world  of 
Greece  —  destinies  from  Arabia  and 
stars  from  Chaldma  —  pitfalls  and 
delusions  from  the  domain  of  chi- 
valry, a  pagan  necessity  and  a  mo- 
dern French  Providence,  are  all 
arrayed  on  the  road  to  Brussels  to 
harass  and  disconcert  one  conquer- 
ing mortal  It  is  true  there  were 
also  a  couple  of  armies  of  material 
foes — but  ihese  are  for  the  most  part 
set  aside  and  disr^arded,  the  real 
opposition  being  made  by  the  darker 
powers.  Into  this  tremendous  re- 
gion Napoleon  plunged,  and  into  it 
plunge  also  the  French  chroniclers, 
boldly  abandoning  the  proBaic  do- 
main of  fact,  and  findicig  unlimited 
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space  for  the  play  of  fancy.  la  tbia  pears  at  a  critical  momeot  to  aid 
strange  land  may  be  discerned  a  the  atnpid  enchanter  Wellington, 
blandering  demon,  called  in  French  From  this  epoch  all  >is  mystery  and 
mythoicgy  Blacher,  and  a  most  be- ^  confusion.  The  devices  of  WcIliDg* 
sotted  enchanter  of  the  name  of  Wei-'  ton,  though  no  less  malignant,  are 
lington,  both  fall  of  impotent  malice,  also  no  less  futile,  than  before.  Id 
and  devising,  in  their  blindness,  his  foolish  craftiness  he  has  placed 
snares  for  others  into  which  they  are  himself  where  there  is  no  escape, 
always  falling-  themselves.  They  lead  Behind  him  every  avenue  is  dosed 
hosts  of  inferior  demons,  who  are  — before  him  is  his  dazzling  and 
constantly  getting  themselves  into  all-oonqaeriog  foe  —  all  that  b  left 
trouble  by  their  spiteful  opposition,  for  him  is  to  display  the  dogged 
who  are  belaboured,  overthrown,  obstinacy  suitable  to  such  a  dtoft- 
cut  to  pieces,  and  massacred,  and  tion,  which,  accordingly,  he  is  said 
betray  not  one  single  demoniac  attri-  to  have  shown.  But  no  apouot  of 
bute  except  malignity,  and  a  re-  obstinacy  could  prevent  hb  discom- 
markable  power,  on  some  occasions,  fiture.  His  feeble  plans  are  easily 
of  reappearing,  after  all  their  lossep,  seen  throngh,  and  promptly  disoon- 
in  their  original  nnmbers.  Amid  certed  —  his  weak  array  is  dispersed, 
these  the  good  Corsican  knight  overturned,  cut  up,  crushed,  broken, 
moves  triumphant.  Before  him  and  destroyed.  The  peerless  knight 
and  his  invincible  followers  these  Ney  careers  triumphantly  over  the 
foes  everywhere  recoil  —  myriads  field,  while  the  above  participles 
fall  ^'even  in  the  fan  and  play  of  become  more  and  more  emphati- 
his  fair  sword" — and  he  goes  cally  descriptive  of  vi^hat  hapnena 
through  the  diabolic  m6lee  like  Mr.  to  the  foe.  Bat  now  the  aark 
Greatneart  throngh  the  Valley  of  powers  of  the  air  begin  to  take 
the  Shadow  of.  Death.  The  demon  part  in  the  conflict.  According  to 
Blucher  .privily  prepares  a  snare  some  chroniclers;  Destiny  it  was 
at  Ligny,  in  which  he  is  himself  that  intervened.  Others  ascribe  the 
entrapped,  and  made  a  terrible  ex-  disaster  that  followed  to  the  deser- 
ample.  The  foul  wizard  Welling-  tion  of  the  goddess  Fortune  from 
ton  constructs  another  pitfall  at  the  side  of  the  Emperor.  There  is 
Quatre  Bras,  into  which  be  would  also  a  mysterious  If,  that  plays  a 
inevitably  have  descended  head  conspicuous  part  in  this  crbis.  All 
foremost,  but  for  the  interposition  authorities  agree  that  if  something 
of  Q  malign  power  which  blinded  had  not  been  done  which  was  done, 
the  eyes  of  two  of  the  French  or  if  something  had  been  done 
knights,  Key  and  D'Erloo,  causing  which  was  not  done,  the  whole 
the  one  to  boggle  vainly  before  the  event  would  have  been  totally  dif- 
wood  of  Bosen,  and  leading  the  ferent;  though  most  of  them  '<lis- 
other  far  astray  by  magical  devices,  agree  as  to  what  it  was  that  shonld 
But  at  the  approach  of  the  victori-  or  should  not  have  been  performed, 
ous  Napoleon  the  wizard  retires  in  However,  generally,  it  may  be 
confusion,  feeling  himself  detected,  stated,  that  if  foes,  vanquished  by 
and  everything  would  have  gone  every  rule  of  conflict,  had  not  in- 
well  but  for  the  delusions  of  which  opportunely  reappeared  to  renew 
the  knight  Grouchy  is  made  the  the  straggle,  and  if  those  followers 
sport  He  is  pursuing*  the  discom-  of  the  Emperor  who  had  unhappily 
filed  demon,  Blucher,  who  is  be-  been  expended  in  the  fight  >had 
lieved  to  be  driven  headlong  in  one  been  forthcoming, when  most  want- 
direction,  but  whO|  aided  by  super-  ed,  and  in  particular,  if  the  km'ght 
natural  power,  and  lost  even  to  Grouchy  had  not  been  basely  be- 
Boch  small  sense  of  'virtue  and  pro-  guiled  by  the  demon  Blucher,  all 
priety  as  a  demon  mtfy  be  supposed  would  have  been  well.  Many 
to  retain,  vanishes,  leaving  the  pur-  chroniclers,  indeed,  persist  in  stat- 
Boer  to  cliase  a  shadow,  and  reap-  inff  that  all  was  well  in  reality,  and 
of  a  rivulet  existing  on  a   battle-  fidd   might  be  desoanted  on,  and 
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that  what  paases  for  the  history  of  Zens  —  and  like  him  he  ia  paoished 

sabseqneot     events    is    necromantic  rather    as  an  aadacioos    rival    than 

]lla!»^on ;    bnt^  in   fj^eneral,  it  is  ad-  as    a     presamptaoos    mortal.      M. 

mitted   that    the   Emperor   and    his  Hago  also    invents  a  pitfall,  not  a 

followers;     assailed     by     unearthly  metaphorical  bat  a  veritable  pitfall, 

inflaences,  which  do  man,  not  even  to  acooant  for  the '  French  disaster ; 

a  Frenchman,  can  resist,  fled  from  he  makes  a  new  ose  of  the  great  If ; 

the  enchanted  land,  and  reappeared,  — and,  last  and    most  wonderfal  of 

what    was    left    of   them,  in    most  all  his  discoveries,  he  tells  ns  that 

melancholy    plight,    in   the   regions  the  destiny  of  the  world  was  changed 

of  matter-of-fact,  and  subseqaently  by  the   nod  of  a  Belgian    peasant's 

faded    into    the    light    of    common  head.    The  new  features,  then,  pre- 

day.  sented    by   M.    Hugo's    solution   of 

Such  in  its  main  features  is  the  the  great  Gallic  problem,  are — this 

marvellous  tale  that  is  imparted  as  extraordinary  nod,  potent  as  that  of 

the  story  of  Waterloo  to  the  youth  Jupiter  —  the  fatal  trap  or  pitfall  — 

of  France.    Of  late,  it  is  true,  some  and  the  singular  relation  m  which 

sceptics  have  appeared  who,  no  less  Napoleon  stands  to  the  French  Pro- 

solicftous     than     their    predecessors  vidence,  —  all  of  which  are  perfectly 

for    French    glory,  yet    venture    to  ori^^inal ;    but  the  originality  of  the 

speak  of  Napoleon  as  a  mere  fallible  incidents  is  not  greater    than    that 

mortal.     .But   these   are   as   yet  a  of  the  language  and  descriptions.     - 
small  minority.      M.  Thiers,  as  we       And  here  it  is  neoessarjr  to  warn 

mentioned    in    reviewing    him   last  the  'sensitive  reader,  that  in  speak- 

month,  adheres  to  the  ancient  myth,  ing   of  the   French    Providence  we 

and    will    hear    of    no    abatement  mean  nothing  irreverent^   any   more 

either  of  the  glory  of  France  or  of  than  if  we  were  discussing  Pluto  or 

the  glory  of  Napoleon,  for  the  pre-  the    Parcse.       It   is   a   thoroughly 

servation  -  of  which  no  sacrifices  are  Pagan  deity,  only  without  the  pic- 

too    great,  not    even    that    of    the  turesqueness  of  the   gods  of  Oreece. 

rales  of  arithmetia      But,  however  It  ia  a  modern    French    adaptation 

faithful  he  may  be   to  French  tra-  of  an  ancient  model,  and  its  prin- 

ditions,    there  is    assuredly   nothing  cipal  use  is,  to  interpose  at  critical 

clever  or  amusing  in    the   romance  moments  for  the  benefit  of  art,  to 

of  Waterloo  by  M.  Thiers.    To  the  hang   sentiments  on,  to  be  on  terms 

old  stage   properties    of    **  fatality"  of  respectful  intimacy  with,  to    tag 

and  the   inevitable  If,  he  adds  no-  sentences,   to    point    epigrams,   and 

thing  except  an  audacious  falsifica-  to  give  zest  to  obscenity, 
tion  of  numbers,  and  a  more  lavish       In    the   ^ear    1861  U,  Hugo,  it 

censure  of    the    Emperor's    lieuten-  seems,  was  journeying  from  Nivelles 

ants.     M.  Yictor  Hugo  is  a  spirit  to    La    Halpe    on   foot,    when    he 

of  another  sort.      He  is'  a  man  of  reached    a    picturesoue     old     farm 

eloquence    and    imagination.  •  Not  or  chateau,  which  her  describes  very 

driven,  like    the    clumsy    and  com-  agreeably     and-    minutely,      noting 

mooplace    conjuror    Thiers,  to   rely  even   that  a  brave   little  bird   was 

OQ  such  transparent  devices  as  tell-  singing  in  a  large  tree,  being,  as  he 

ing  his  audience  that  two  and  two  observes  with  true  French  gallantry, 

make  five,  he,  like   a    man   of  re-  ''probably  amorous."     As  he  is  in* 

source,    invents    incidents,  revels  in  specting  some  damage   done  to  the 

fine    similes   and    poetic    language,  building,    a   peasant     woman     tells 

and  philosophises  in  a  strain  suited  him  that  the   injuries   were   caused 

to   the   region   of    romantic    fable,  by   bullets,  and   that    the    place  is 

With  him  Napoleon  is  not  merelv  called  Hougomont      At   the  word 

the    favourite   of  the  gods,  but  ai-  he  began  to  look  about  him.    He 

moat  their  equal    He  stands  to  the  presently   perceived   a   hillock,   sur- 

unseen  powerr  something  in  the  re-  mounted  by  something   that   looked 

lation    that    Prometheus    stood   to  in    the  distance   like  a  lloo.      He 
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then  perceived  he  was  on   the  field  ben^iog  and  trembling,  oeem  tryiog 

of  Waterloo.    Such  was  our  aathor's  to  flee." 

introduction     to     that     Eochanted       A     massacre   took    place   in    the 

Gronod  where  all  natives  of  France  chapel ;    where   no    mass  has  shioe 

become    subject    to    strange    delu-  been  said.     The   head  of  an  infant 

sioDS.       M.  Hugo  was  not  exempt  Jesus   in    wood    was   carried   away 

from  the  fate  of  his  ^countrymen : —  by  a  shell    The  chapel  was  partly 

that  peasant  woman    was   probably  burnt;    the   door   and    the   flooring 

a  Belgian  Ciroe ;  and,  after  his  brief  were   destroyed    by  the  flames,  bat 

parley  with  the  witch,  he  began  to  a  Christ,,  in    wood,  was  not    barntw 

dream     about     Waterloo,    extrava-  '*The  fire  has   consumed    the    feet, 

gautly  of  course,  but   still  with  the  of    which    only    blackened    stmiipa 

extravagance  of  a  man  of  genius  and  are  left,  and  there  it  stopped.      The 

a  poet.  country  people,  call  this  a  miracle/* 

*^  Hougomont,"      he      exclaims,  says*  onr   author  —  and    addf^    wiUi 

^  'twas   a     melancholy     spot ;      the  a    touch    of   Yoltaire,  *^  Tne  in/ant 

commencement  of  the  obstacle,  the  Je»us^  decapitated^  has    not  been  to 

first  resistance  met  with  at  Water-  Itapjpy  aa  the  Christ.** 
loo    by    the    great    woodcutter   of       The  walls,  he  tells  ns,  are  covered 

Europe   called    Napoleon*;    the  first  with  iuscriptions;  *Uhere  are  French 

knot    under   the   blow   of  his  axe."  names  with  notes  of   exclamation  — 

He    describes    the   conrtyard,  "  the  tigns  of  anger,"*     And  there  is  a 

conquest  of  which,"  says  he,    "  was  well,    "  from   which    no   one   draws 

a  dream   of   Napoleon.      Oould  he  water  any  more.     Why  does  no  one 

have  taken  that  corner   of  ground,  draw  water   anj  more?    Becaase  it 

it  would    perhaps   have   given    him  is  fall  of  skeletons.*'    ,,..**  Tb^ 

the    world."    And    he,  more   gener-  cast   into  it    three    hundred    dead. 

ous  than  his   countrymen,    at   once  Perhaps  but  too   diligently.     Were 

conciliates  our  (goodwill  by  remark-  all  dead?     Tradition  says  no.     It 

ing  that  '*  the  English  behaved  ad-  seems    that  in  the  night  which  fol- 

mirably  there.     The  four  companies  lowed  the    burial,     faint    appealing 

of  the  Gdards  of  Cooke  maintained  voices  were  heard  to  issue  from  the 

'  themselves    there    for    seven    hours  well."     Not  groundless,  this    fancy, 

against  the  fofy  of  an  army."    This  we  lament    to    say,   however   horri- 

shows  that  M.  Hogo's  sense  of  jus-  ble ;    for  it  is  indubitable  that  the 

tice,  at  least,  is   proof  against  the  bodies  laid  in  the  common  grave  of 

inflaence  of  the   atmosphere,  which  the  battlefield  are  not  always   life- 

csually   causes  the  seer   to  look  on  less. 

the  troops  of  perfidious  Albion  in  a       He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 

most  contemptible  light.  garden  and  orchard.      ''  It    was  in 

*'The  conflict  for  the  entry  of  the  the    garden,"    he*  says,     "that   six 

conrtyard   was  furious.    For  a  long  voltigeurs  of  the  Firet  Light  Infan- 

time     there    were    visible    on    the  try,  having  got '  in,  and   not .  being 

beam  of  the  gate   all  sorts  of  marks  able  to  get  out,  taken  and  hemmed 

of  bloody   hands,"     That   is  a  real  in,  like  bears  in  their  cave,  accepted 

touch  of  a  master  ^f  the  descriptive ;  battle   with   two    Hanoverian   com- 

—  the     following     bit     is    perhaps  panies,    one    of   which    was    armed 

better   appreciated  on  the   opposite  with    carbines.*      The    Ilanoveriaofl, 

side  of  the   Channel  than  it  will  be  occupying    the    balustrades   of   the 

here —  terrace,  tired  from  above.     The  vol- 

"The  storm  of  combat  is  still  in  tigeurs    replying'  from    below,   six 

this  court;    horror  is  visible  there;  against  two   hundred,    intrepid,  and 

the  hurly-burly  of  the  fight  is  there  having  ■   for     shelter     nothing    bnt 

petrified ;    that    lives,  that  dies ;    it  gooseberry   bushes^    took    a   quarter 

waa  yesterday.     The  walls  agonise,  of  an  hour  to  die."     After  this  the 

the   stones    fall,  the  gaps  cry  out;  gooseberry     bush    must    take    faigfa 

the    holes   are    wounds;    the    trees,  rank   among   fortifications.     It   has 
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certainlj  been  too  mach  neglected 
by  military  writers.  He  closes  bis 
spirited  description  with  an  acconot 
of  the  slaughter  in  the  orchard. 
"Three  thousand  men,"  be  moral- 
IseSt  ''were  in  this  siogle  rain  of 
Hougomont,  sabred,  slashed,  ran 
through,  shot  and  bamt;  and  all, 
that  to-day  a  peasant  may  say  to  a 
traveller,  '  Monsieur,  give  me  three 
francs;  if  yon  please,  I  will  explain 
to  yoa  the  affair  of  Waterloo.'  " 
This  is  epigrammatic,  bat  it  de- 
cidedly contradicts  the  former  epi- 
gram, which  said  that  *'  this  corner 
of  ground,  if  he  could  have  taken 
it,  would  have  perhaps  given  Napo- 
leon the  world."  The  men  who 
died  to  prevent  that  result  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  died  io 
vain,  nor  do  the  countrymen  of 
those  who  defended  Hougomont 
look  upon  their  lives  as  thrown 
away. 

Quitting  this  particular  spot  for 
a  more  general  view  of  the  battle, 
M.  Hugo  remarks  r  *'  If  it  had  not 
rained  in  the  nig'Bt  between  the 
17th  and  18th  of  Jaoe,  1815,  the 
future  of  Korope  would  have  been 
changed.  Some  drops  of  water 
more  or  less  caused  Napoleon  to 
fall.  In  order  that  Waterloo  might 
be  the  end  of  Austerlitz,  Provideoce 
wanted  nothing  but  a  little  raio, 
and  a  cloud  crossing  the  sky  quite 
out  of  season  suffic^  for  the  crum- 
bling of  a  world."  We  quote  this 
sentence  bedause  it  exhibits  com- 
pendiously several  favourite  points 
of  the  French  myih — the  great  If — 
the  certainty  that  but  for  the  rain 
Napoleon  would  have  been  victori- 
ous —  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  recondite  workings 
of  that  mysterious  power,  the 
French  Pjrovideqce  —  the  inference 
that  the  rain-cloud  coming  so  un- 
seasonably is  a  special  interposition, 
as  if,  in  Belgium,  rain  in  June  were 
an  unheard-of  phenomenon  —  and 
lastly  the  inference  also,  that  the 
rain  wetted  only  the  French  side  of 
the  field.  '*  The  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  this  gave  Blucher  time  to 
arrive,  could  not  begin  till  half-past 
eleven.    Why?   Because  the  ground 


was  miry.  It  was  necessary  to  wait 
while  it  got  a  little  firm  in  order 
that  the  artillery  might  manoeuvre." 
Many  Frenchmen  really  believe 
thisL  After  mentioning,  more 
truthfully  and  honourably  than 
the  charlatan  historian,  Thiers, 
that  Napoleon  had  a  great  supf  rior* 
ity  of  artillery,  though  M.  Hago 
diminishes  it,  we  daresay  inadver- 
tently, by  nine  guns,  he  says,  *'  Sup- 
pose the  ground  dry,  the  artillery 
able  to  move,  the  action  would  be- 
gin at  six  in  the  morning.  The 
battle  would  be  gained  and  finished 
at  two  o'clock,  three-  hours  before 
the  sudden  turn  of  fortune  that  the 
Prnssians  caused." 

Next  he  inquires  whether  the 
fault  was  in  Napoleon.  ^*  He  who 
formerly  knew  all  the  paths  of 
triumph,  and  who  from  the  height 
of  bis  chair  of  lightnings  showed 
them  with  imperial  'finger,  was  he 
now  posseesed  with  this  fatal  fool- 
hafdiness  of  driving  over  precipices 
his  tumultuous  team  of  legion?  ?  — 
did  he  reach  at  forty-six  years  of 
age  a  climax  of  folly?— this  Titanic 
coachman  of  destiny,  was  he  nothing 
more  than  a  huge  dare-devil  ?  AVe 
by  no  means  think  so."  And  the 
reason  why  he  does  not  think  so 
is  *'  that  his  plan  of  battle  was  a 
masterpiece.  To  go  right  at  the 
centre  of  the  Allied  line,  to  make  a 
gap  in  the  enemy,  to  cut  them  in 
two,  to  push  the  British  half  on  Hal, 
and  the  Prussian  half  on  Tongres, 
to  make  of  Wellington  and  Blu- 
cher two  fragment^,  to  carry  Mont 
St.  Jean,  to  seize  Brussels,  to  cast 
the  Germans  into  the  Ilbine 
and  the  English  into  the  sea^ 
All  this  was  for  Napoleon  in 
this  battle."  Now,  as  this  highly 
compendious  ai#  decisive  plan 
was  not  executed,  fortunately  for 
the  armies  predestined  to  such  an 
uncomfortable  termination  of  their  ^  v 
career,  to  what  was  the  failure  ow- 
ing? If  not  to  the  fault  of  Napo- 
leon, one  might  venture  to  ascribe 
it  in  some  degree  to  the  merit  of 
Wellington,  the  course  generally 
taken  by  public  opinion  with  re- 
spect   to    victories^    without    good 
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eanse  flhown  a^iiut  ench  decision. 
Bat  M.  Hugo,  after  modestlj  dis- 
claiming any  pretensions  to  mili* 
tary  science,  thoagh  we  believe  he 
has  quite  as  mnch  as  M.  Thiers,  and 
after  admitting  that  he  is  ''only  a 
traveller  in  the  plain,  a  seeker,  bend- 
ing over  this  groand  paved  with 
human  flesh,  perhaps  taking  ap- 
pearances for  realities/^  ^  reveals  to 
us  his  theory  of  the  action  of  Wa- 
terloo. It  wa9,  he  says,  "  a  conca- 
tenation of  chances  dominating  the 
two'  captaihs."  This  is  the  creed 
with  which  we  are  already  so  fami- 
liar, and  it  means  that  things  go 
quite  naturally  when  the  French  win, 
but  when  they  lose  it  is  owing  to  some 
astounding  fatality. 

Having  thus  stated  his  general 
theory,  M.  Hugo  goes  on  to  describe 
the  particular  links  in  the  ''conca- 
tenation.'* And,  first,  he  tells  us 
that  the  battle-field  was  like  a  great 
A.  '*  The  left  limb  of  the  A  is  the 
road  of  Kivelles,  the  right  that  of 
Genappe,  the  cord  of  the  A  is  the 
hollow  road  from  Ohatn  to  Braine 
TAlleod.  The  summit  of  the  A  is 
Mont  St.  Jean,  there  is  Wellington  ; 
the  lower  left  point  is  Hongomont, 
there  is  Reille  with  Jerome  Bona- 
parte ;  the  lower  right  point  is.  La 
Belle  Alliance,  there  is  Napoleon. 
A  little  below  the  point  where  the 
cord  of  the  A  cuts  the  left  limb  is 
La  Haie  Sainte.  In  the  middle  of 
this  cord  is  the  precise  point  where 
the  final  word  of  the  battle  was 
uttered.  It  is  there  that  a  lion  has 
been  placed,  an  involuntary  symbol 
of  the  supreme  heroism''  —  of  what, 
does  the  reader  think?  Possibly 
of  some  of  the  victorious  troops, 
be  will  say.  Not  at  all  — '^of  the 
supreme  heroism  qf  the  Imperial 
Guard."  • 

''The  triangle  comprised  between 
the  top  of  the  A,  the  two  limbs,  and 
the  cord,  is  the  plateau  of  Mont  Saint 
Jean.  The  dispute  for  this  plateau 
wan  all  the  baUUr 

Will  M.  Hugo  pardop  us  for 
hinting  that  in  this  description,  so 
compact,  he  has  carried  compact- 
nens  to  a  fault?  The  attack  of 
D'Erlon^B     heavy    columns    against 


the  English  left  — the  death  of  Pio« 
ton  —  the  repulse  and  rout  of  the 
French  right  wing,  with  such  heavy 
loss  that  it  never  renewed  the  at- 
tack— the  charge  of  the  heavy  bri- 
gade, so  disastrous  to  the  French 
infantry  and  guns,  and  the  severe 
loss  our  cavalry  experienced  in  re- 
tiring after  its  gallant  cbai^e  —  are 
parts  of  the  battle,  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  his  triangle  — 
not  to  mention  the  advance  of  the 
Prussians. 

There  is  a  time,  says  M.  Hugo, 
*^  in  every  battle  when  all  is  con- 
fusioif.  A  twilight  obscurity  reigns 
over  the  meI6e«  Such  a  crisis  oc- 
curred at  Waterloo  when  things 
were  looking  grave  for  the  English. 
Hoogomont  was  damaged,  La  Haie 
was  carried,  Papelotte  was  taken. 
Some  incidents  apart,  the  attack 
had  succeeded/'  says  M.  Huga 
The  incidents  are  the  little  mis- 
fortunes just  mentioned  that  hap- 
pened to  the  French  right  wing,  ' 
and  it  was,  of  course,  not  worUi 
while  to  break  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  for  the  sake  o(  record- 
ing matters  so  unimportant  The 
field,  then,  was,  from  noon  UH 
four  o'clock,  obscured,  and  the  con- 
flict unintelligible,  and  all  that  M. 
Hugo  can  descry  there,  is  the  vast 
fluctuation  of  a  mixture  of  uni- 
forms, out  of  the  various  fjuhions  and 
colours  of  which  he  makes  a  battle^ 
piece  worthy  of  Wouvermans.  Bat 
all  at  once,  in  the  afternoon,  it 
cleared  up.  It  was  at  the  moment 
when  Wellington  withdrew  his  line 
behind  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  Na- 
poleon exclaimed,  *'  The  beginning  of 
the  retreat  1" 

The  Emperor,  we  learn  in  the 
next  chapter,  *'had  never  been  in 
such  good  humour  as  on  this  day. 
Ever  since  the  morning  his  impene- 
trability smiled.  On  the  18th  June 
1815,  this  profound  soul,  masked 
in  marble,  was  blindly  radiant. 
The  man  who  had.  been  grave  at 
Austerlitz,  was  gay  at  Waterloo.  In 
the  greatest  among  the  predestined 
are  seen  these  oontradiotiou&  Our 
joys  are  of  the  shade.  The  supreme 
smile  is   God's."     That   these   last 
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onMsalftr  Bentenoes  mean  something 
very  fioe,  we  do  not  doabt;  bat 
what  they  mean  we  do  not  kDOw 
in  the  least.  Few  plain  EogHah- 
men,  we  imagine,  can  read  the  very 
finest  writing  of  an  imaginative 
Frenchman  without  experiencing  a 
desire  to  be  behind  the  aatbor  in 
order  conveniently  to  kick  him. 

The  Fmneror's  good  spirits,  it 
seemed,  haa  dated  from  the  night 
before,  when  ''every  moment  bad 
been  marked,  for  him  with  a  delight.*' 
At  haJf-past  two  he  had  supposed 
from  a  noise  he  heard  that  Welling- 
ton was  retreating,  and  he  promised 
himself  the  pleasure  of  making 
prisoners  the  6000  English  who  had 
jast  arrived  at  OAend.  He  spoke 
banteriogly  of  Wellington.  *'This 
little  Englishman  wants  a  lesson,'' 
said  he.  M.  Ha^o  assures  ns,  though 
how  he  knows  it  is  a  mystery,  that 
it  thundered  while  the  Emperor 
spoked  We  suppose  we  are  ex- 
.pected  to  infer  that  this  was  the 
voice  of  "Dieu"  or  ** destiny"  or 
the  French  Providence,  replying  to 
the  boast  in  ominous  tones.  At 
half-past  three,  however,  he  was 
undeceived  about  the  retreat,  ^  hav- 
ing learnt  that  the  Englidh  awaited 
battle.  '^  So  much  the  better,"  cried 
Napoleon.  "I  like  still  better  to 
overthrow  them  than  to  drive  them 
back."  In  a  lesser  man  we  should 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  this  swag- 
ger. 

We  now  approach  one  of  those 
original  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
Waterloo  with  which  M.  Hugo  en- 
tertains U8.  The  road  from  Ohain  to 
Braine  lAlleud  was,  he  says,  a  hollow 
way  so  narrow,  that  in  1637  a  mer- 
chant of  Brussels  had  been  ground 
to  death  in  it  by  a  passing  carnage. 
It  was  also  so  deep,  that  in  1783  a 
peasant  had  been  crushed  by  a  fall 
of  the  shelving  bank.  And  being 
at  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  it  was, 
says  M.  Hugo,  ^  invisible,  and  there- 
fore terrible."  This  hint,  dark  as 
it  is,  he  leaves  to  germinate  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  while  he  tells 
US  something  more  about  Napoleon. 

Not  all  the  ill  success  he  had  met 
with  in  the  battle,  the  various  in- 


stances of  which  are  ennmerated  at 
length,  could,  we  are  told,  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor.  Bat  it 
seems  "a  mysterious  frown  became 
viaible  in  the  depths  of  heaven." 
This  was  an  ocular  manifestation, 
we  presume,  of  the  same  power 
that  had  previously  replied  to  Na- 
pol^n  in  thunder.  And  of  course 
a  power  that  can  frown  and  thun- 
der can  do  a  great  deal  more  when 
thoroughly  roused.  •  Henoeforth, 
then,  we  perceive  that  the  Allies 
are  mere  instruments,  and  that  the 
real  business  will  be  done  by  the 
owner  of  the  celestial  eyebrow.  And 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  signs 
of  immortal  wrath  are  not  recorded 
by  any  French  writer  to  have  given 
warning  at  Jena  or  Austerlitz  that 
other  great  monarchies  were  about 
to  be  overthrown:  so  that  we  learn 
incidentally,  how  much  more  im- 
portant to  Providence  are  the  mis- 
fortunes of  France,  than  those  of 
Austria  or  Prussia. 

''At  the  moment  when  Welling* 
ton-  drew  back.  Napoleon  started. 
He  saw  the  plateau  of  Mont  St.  Jean 
suddenly  disgarnished,  and  the 
front  of  the  English  army  disap- 
peared. It  was  rallying,  bat  it  with- 
drew. The  Emperor  half  raised 
himself  in  his  stirrups.  The  light- 
ning of  victory  passed  into  his  eyes.  , 

*'  Wellington  driven  on  the  for- 
est of  Soignies  and  destroyed,  that 
would  be  the  final  abasement  of 
England  by  France:  that  would  be 
Crcbsv,  Poitiers,  Malplaquet,  and 
Bamillies  avenged..  The  man  of 
Marengo  would  blot  out  Azincourt  I" 
Delightful  vision  I  one  of  those  in 
which  French  seers  love  to  forget 
the  stern  reality.  These  and  the 
like,  are  the  judicious  sentiments 
tliat  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  revenge 
iu  the  bosom  of  every  right-minded 
Frenchman.  All  the  army,  from 
the  field -marshal  to  the  simple 
fadionnaire,  the  sleek  citizen  of 
Paris  and  the  gaunt  exile  of  Cay- 
enne, the  seedy  plotter  of  Leicester 
Square  and  the  fat  "iiossoo"  who 
walked  so  pacifically  about  the 
great  Exhibition,  become  volcanoes 
at  the  name  of  Waterloo,  and  cher- 
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ish  the  most  BangniDarj  hopes  of 
vengeance  for  tbe  dread fal  crime 
committed  by  oar  paadfathers  up- 
on tbeirp,  on  that  iniquitoos  occa- 
sion. 

Wellington,  then,  had  recoiled. 
Nothing  remained  hot  to  follow 
him  up  and  crash  him.  Napoleon 
was,,  Baja  M.  Hugo,  one  of  those 
geniaees  from  whence  issaes  the 
thunder.  He  looked  about  for 
bis  thanderbolt.  He  ordered  the 
cuirassiers  to  carry  the  plateau  of 
Mont  Saint  Jean.  Bat  first  he  bent 
down  and  spoke  in  an  undertone  to 
the  peasant  Lacostei  who  acted  as 
his  gaide.  Lacoste  made  a  sign  of 
the  bead,  "  probably  perfidious," 
says  the  chronicler.  This  is  myste- 
rious, but  is  presently  explained. 
Kapoleon  had  scrutinised  the  oppo- 

I  site  ridge  before  ordering  the  cuir- 
assiers to  advance,  and  though  he 
could  not  sec  the  hollow  road  of 
Obatn,  he  suspected  it  to  be  there. 
"He  had  therefore  put,"  says  M. 
Hugo,  *' probably  on  the  chance  of 
an  obstacle,  a  question  to  the  guide 
Lacoste.  The  guide  had  answered 
m  the  negative.  One  might  almost 
say  that  from  this  movement  of  a 
peasant's  head  sprang  the  catastrophe 
of  Napoleon." 

The  unsuspecting  cuirassiers  then 
advanced  as  gaily  as  if  there  were 
no  hollow  roads  in  the  world,  and 
debouched  on  the  plateau  like  an 
earthquake.  "  On  a  sudden,  tragi- 
cal to  relate,  on  our  right,  the 
head  of  the  column  of  cuirassiers 
drew   up    with  a  frightful  clamour. 

-  Arrived  at  the  culminating  point 
of  the  crest,  all  furious  and  at  the 
height  of  their  exterminating  course 
against  the  squares  and  gans,  they 
perceived  between  them  and  tbe  Eag- 
tish  a  trench,  a  grave.  It  was  the 
hollow  road  of  Ohaio. 

**The  movement  was  terrific. 
There  was  the  ravine,  unlooked- 
for,  gaping  sheer  down  under  the 
horses'  feet,  twelve  feet  deep  be- 
tween its  doable  banks ;  the  second 
rank  pushed  -the  first,  and  the  third 
pushed  the  second ;  the  horses  drew 
back,  recoiled,  fell,  slipt  up  with 
their  feet  io  the   air,  bruising  and 


throwing  the  ridem;  unable  to  re- 
tire, the  column  was  a  projectile; 
the  force  acquired  to  crush  the  Eng- 
lish crushed  the  French ;  the  inexor- 
able ravine  could  only  be  closed  by 
being  heaped — riders  and  horses 
rolled  there  pell-mell,  crnshiDg  each 
other,  making  but  one  mass  of  flesh 
in  the  gulf;  and,  when  this  grave 
was  full  of  living  men,  the  rest  pass- 
ed, marching  over  them. 

'^This  commenced  the  loss  of  tbe 
battle.'' 

We  said  before  that  the  great 
problem  was  dealt  with  in  the  pre- 
sent' instance  by  a  man  of  invention 
and  imagination,  and  we  think  the 
reader,  struck  with  the  splendid 
conception  of  the  hollow  road  of 
Ohain,  which  is  completely  origi- 
nal, must  admit  that  we  were  right 
How  different  this  from  the  paltry 
commonplace  fictions  of  Thiers! 
There  is  nothing  at  all  entertaining 
in  being  told  that  two  and  two 
make  five.  But  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  watch  tbe  covert 
movements  of  the  power  that  had 
predestined  tbe  destruction  of  Na- 
poleon. Without  M.  Hugo's  aid 
we  should  have  failed  to  trace  its ' 
machinations.  But  at  tbe  touch 
of  genius  all  becomes  clear  —  the 
rain-cloud,  the  thunder,  the  frown 
in  heaven,  the  perfidious  nod  of  the 
guide,  and  the  hollow  road,  pre- 
pared since  the  year  1C37  for  the 
destruction  of  the  cuirassiers,  are 
all  parts  in  the  scheme  of  destiny 
for  the  Emperor's  overthrow.  Zad- 
kiel  himself  never  explained  more 
satisfttctorily  the  operations  of  the 
supernatural  world. 

From  supernaturalism  M.  Hugo 
passes  bv  an  easy  transition  to  met- 
aphysical speculationp. 

«  Was  it  possible,"  he  asks,  **  that 
Napoleon  should  gain  this  battle? 
We  answer  no.  And  why  ?  Because 
of  Wellington  ?  because  of  Blucher? 
No.    Because  of  God." 

This,  though  full  of  piety,  is  per- 
haps not  so  intelligible  as  might  be 
wiuhed.  He  therefore  hastens  to  ex- 
plain. 

**Bopaparte,  conqueror  at  Water- 
loo, that  did  not   come    within   tbe 
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law  of  the  niDeteenth  centary.  An- 
other series  of  acts  was  in  prepara- 
tion in  which  Napoleon  bad  no 
pl^.  Events  had  long  since  '  de- 
clared their  hostile  disposition. 

'*  It  was  time  this  vast  man  shonid 
fall. 

"The  excefteive  weight  of  this 
man  in  human  destiny  troubled  the 
balance.  This  iodividoal  counted 
alone  more  than  the  universal  group. 
.  These  plethoras  of  all  the  vit  Jity  of 
humanity  concentrated  in  a  dingle 
head,  the  world  mounting  into  the 
brain  of  one  man,  —  this  would,.if  it 
lasted,  be  fatal  to  civilisation.  The 
moment  was  come  for  the  supreme 
incorruptible  equity  to  consider  the 
matter.  Probably  the  principles 
and  elements  on  which  depend  the 
regular  movements  in  the  moral  as 
in  the  material  world,  complained. 
Smoking  blood,  gorged  graveyards, 
the  tears  of  mothers,  —  these  are  ter- 
rible pleaders. 

'*  jNapoleon  had  been  denounced 
in  the  infinite,  and  his  fall  was 
settled 

'*  He  troubled  God." 

Here  then,  we  have  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  Waterloo. 
As  a  Homeric  deity  conceives  a 
jealousy  of  a  Titan  or  a  demi-god, 
^  is  the  ruler  of  the  French  moral 
world  disturbed  by  this  tremendous 
earthly  potentate.  The  matter  was 
evidently  getting  serious.  The 
Prussians  thrown  into  the  Khine, 
the  English  impartially  cast  into 
the  sea,  the  whole  world  at  Napo- 
leon's feet,  Fate  naturally  asi£S, 
What  next  ?  The  conqueror  and 
bis  army  must  find  employment  — 
and,  if  not  on  .earth,  the  inference 
is  clear.  Destiny,  on  seeing  him, 
in  opposition  to  her  decrees,  escape 
from  Elba,  at  once  goes  into  train- 
ing during  the  Hundred  Daysj  and 
bethinking  herself  that  he  must  be 
encountered  somewhere,  and  finding 
herself  in  first-rate  condition,  boldly 
enters  the  ring  at  Waterloo. 

Knowing  then  how,  under  such 
circumstances  an  earthborn  cham- 
pion must  fare,  the  reader  of  M. 
Hugo  finds  the  interest  of  the  event 
lost    in    the    foregone     conclusion. 


The  odds  are  so  great  that  it  be- 
comes a  hollow  thing.  Kot  bat 
that  M.  Hugo  now  and  then  hints 
that  if  Napoleon  had  had  any  luck, 
he  might  still  have  got  the  best  of 
it.  Destiny  receives  several  facers, 
and  about  four  in  the  afternoon  is 
decidedly  groggy.  At  five,  things 
look  very  queer  for  her,  and  her 
backers  are  beginning  to  hedge.  But 
the  judicious  bottle-holder,  Blucher, 
administers  a  suck  of  the  lemon  at 
the  right  njoment,  When  she  .rallies, 
and,  stepping  briskly  in,  knocks  the 
Rmperor  out  of  time. 

There  are,  however,  several  epi- 
sodes worthy  of  note,  though  the 
event  be  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
manner  in  which  the  cuirassiers 
charged  is  very  remarkable.  "  Belly 
to  the  ground,  bridles  loose,  sabre 
in  the  teeth,  pistols  in  h^o,  such  - 
was 'the  attack."  No  wonder  that^ 
as  we  presently  learn,  "  this  extra- 
ordinary cavalry  petrified  Clinton, 
who  had  seen  Talavera  and  Badajoz." 
We  are  sorry^that  M.  Hugo  has  not 
told  us  some*  particulars  about  the 
conduct  of  the  cavalry  in  the  latter 
action  ;  whether,  for  instance,  they 
distinguished  themselves  in  defence 
or  attack,  whether  in  guarding  the 
ramparts  or  escalading  the  walls. 
However,  the  cuirassiers,  besides 
petrifying  Clinton,  and  causing 
Wellington,  **  three  parts  beaten," 
to  say  in  an  undertone,  ^  Sublime  I" 
also  '^  destroyed  seven  squares  out 
of  thirteen,  took  or  spiked  sixty 
guns,  and  carried  off  from  the  Eng- 
lish regiments  six  colours,  which 
three  cuirassiers  and  three  chasseurs 
of  the  Guard  took  to  the  Emperor 
before  the  farm  of  Belle'  Alliance." 
What  chance  our  troopers  would 
have  with  these  warriors  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  fact : — 
''  A  Serjeant  of  the  English  Guards, 
the  firet  boxer  of  England,  reputed 
by  hia  comrades,  invulnerable,  was 
killed  by  a  little  I'rench  drummer." 
It  was  no  doubt  Shaw,  the  Life 
Guardsman,  who  became  the  drum- 
mer's victim;  destroyea  probably 
with  the  drumsticks.  We  are  also 
supplied  with  incontestable  proof 
that  the    cairassiers   were    attacked 
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in  tbe  rear,  because  there  was  a 
battery  io  front  of  tbem,  the  balls 
from  which  etrack  some  of  them  in 
the  back,  and  they  coald  not  have 
tarned  their  backs  except  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  an  enemy  behind 
them.  M.  Hago  has  seen  a  French 
cnirass  in  the  mnsenm,  with  a  shot- 
hole  in  the  left  shoulder-blade.  It 
was  recorded  in  the  epitaph  on  Com- 
modore Trannion,  that  he  never 
showed  his  poop  to  the  enemy  ex- 
cept when  he  took  him  in  tow.  We 
now  learn  that  a  French  cuirassier 
never  turns  his  back  on  the  foe  ex- 
cept when  attacked  in  the   rear. 

As  a  tender  relief  to  these  scenes 
of  blood,  the  ekilful  narrator  intro- 
duces a  touching  incident  in  most 
pathetic  language.  **  Tbe  square  on 
the  extreme  right,  the  moat  exposed 
of  all,*  ^eing  without  support,  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  first  shotka 
It  was  formed  of  the  75th  regiment 
of  Highlanders.  Tbe  piper  in  the 
centre,  whilst  extermination  was 
dealt  around  him,  casting  down,  in 
profound  abstraction,  his  melancholy 
eye,  full  of  the  reflection  of  tbe 
forests  and  the  lakes,  seated  on  a 
drum,  his  pibroch  under  his  arm, 
played  his  mpuntain-mnsic.  These 
Scotchmen  died  in  thinking  of  Ben 
Lothian,  as  the  Greeks  in  remem- 
bering Argos.  The  sabre  of  a  cuiras- 
sier, striking  down  the  pibroch  and 
the  arm  which  carried  it,  stopped 
the  music  by  killing  the  musician.'' 

Was  ever  anything  so  full  of 
pathos?  Tbe  fact  that  these  unfor- 
tunate Scotchmen  thought  of  Ben 
Lothian,  shows  that  their  minds 
were  giving  way  under  the  pressure 
of  circumstances.  What  a  subject 
that  piper  for  Thomas  Faed  or  Noel 
Faton  i  though  they  would  probably 
have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  some  emi- 
nent landscape-painter  to  represent 
the  eye  '*full  of  the  reflection  of 
the  forests  and  lakes."  The  great 
difficulty    would    manifestly  be   the 

Eibroch  nnder  the  arm,  which  must 
ave  been  there,  since  the  prophet- 
eye  of  M.  Hugo  discerned  it,  but 
which  no  artist  could  adequately 
represent.  If  the  difficulty  be  ever 
8olved|  however,  we  may  hope   tor 


the  gratification  of  seeing  tbe  fam- 
ous Requiem  introduced  into  the 
portrait  of  Mozart^  and  tbe  sym- 
phony in  0  nnder  the  arm  of  thp 
sculptured  Beethoven. 

Tbe  facts  that  Destiny  had  already 
decided  against  Napoleon,  and  that 
he  could  not  have  gained  the  battle 
in  any  case,  do  not  preclude  a  far- 
ther nse  of  the  If.  "  If  the  little 
herdboy,  who  served  as  gnide  to 
Bulow,  the  lieutenant  of  Blucher, 
bad  counselled  him  to  debouch  from 
tbe  forest  above  Frischermont  rather 
than  below  Flancenoit,  the  form  of 
the  nineteenth  century  would  per- 
haps have  been  different  Napo- 
leon would  have  gained  .the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  By  any  road  except 
that  below  Plancenoit  the  Pnm- 
ans  would  have  come  on  a  ravine 
impassable  to  artillery,  and  Balow 
would  not  have  arrived."  Now  we 
not  only  agree  in  this,  but  we  will  go 
farther  and  say  that,  if  command- 
ers generally  allowed  themselves  to 
be  led  astray  by  little  berdboys 
whom  they  had  taken  as  guides,  all 
tbe  battles  that  ever  were  fonght 
would  have  been  quite  difi^rent 
from  the  reality.  But  as  generals 
usually  select  for  themselves  the 
points  to  which  they  wish  to  be 
guided,  we  do  not  see  why  the  hy- 
pothesis should  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  present  more  IJian  in 
any  other  case,  llowever,  M.  Hugo 
has  conferred  on  ihese  humble 
guides  a  prominence  that  they  have 
hardly  attaint  in  war  since  the 
Paladins  were  led  to  destraction  by 
the  traitor  Ganelon. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow 
M.  Hugo  farther.  He  continaes 
the  subject  in  a  chapter  beaded 
<' Gambronne,"  but  it  is  the  most 
extraordinary  farrago  of  nasty  non- 
sense that  ever  was  printed. 

Such,  then,  is  the  way  in  which 
it  pleases  our  neighbours  to  write 
the  history  of  Waterloo.  It  amuses 
them,  and  it  doesn't  hurt  ns.  Tbe 
theme  is  for  them,  like  an  indeter- 
minate equation,  or  a  charade  writ- 
ten about  nothing,  and  which  con- 
sequently admits  of  an  infinity  of 
solutions.    The     objection   to    this 
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metl}^  of  treatment  is,  that  it  may 
be  turned  against  the  inventors. 
A  German  writer,  for  instance,  might 
compose  in  this  fashion  an  entirely 
new  yersion  of  Marenga  He  might 
begin  by  aeserting  that,  if  the  peas- 
ant who  condoct^  Napoleon  over 
the  St.  Bernard  had  only  poshed 
him  into  a  crevasse  of  the  mountain, 
there  would  have  been  no  battle  at 
all,  which  would  be  indisputable; 
and  •  not  only  no  battle,  but  no 
*  Consulate,  no  Empire,  no  Anster- 
Ijtz,  no  W^aterloo,  and  the  history 
of  the  century  would  thave  been 
quite  diflferent  He  might  then 
state  that  Destiny  was  getting 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Aus- 
triaos  in  Italy,  and  had  therefore 
decreed  the  downfall  of  Melas  who 
commanded  them;  and  might  re- 
present the  hostile  power  as  giv- 
ing signs  of  displeasure,  varied,  of 
course,  for  the  sake  of  avoid iog  too 
cloap  imitation ;  thus,  instead  of 
rain  and  mud,  there  might  be  a 
Imilstorm  and  a  sharp  frost;  in- 
stead of  muttering  thunder,  we 
rai^ht  have  the  whistling  of  an 
easterly  wind ;  and  a  derisive  wink 
might  be  substituted  for  the  frown 
that  was  seen  in  the  depths  of 
heaven.  Kext  the  features  of  the 
battle-field  might  be  brought  into 
play  :  a  great  many  of  the  Aus- 
trians  were  actually  checked  and 
destroyed  by  o^  rivalet,  the  Fon- 
tandne:  the  sinsfular  phenomenon 
of  a  rivulet  existing  on  a  battle- 
field   might   be   descanted   on,  and, 


to  increase  the  ominons  eSbot  of 
the  circumstance,  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  an  old  woman  had  been 
drowned  in  it  one  dark  ni^ht  in 
the  year  1637.  Buonaparte  might  be 
slightly  alluded  to  as  a  second -rat^ 
general,  the  real  antagonist  being 
Destiny;  and  it  might  be  shown 
bow,  by  pushing  him  into  the  Po 
and  Suchet  into  the  Qalf  of  Genoa, 
nobody  knows  what  might  have 
happened;  but  that  certainly  Lona- 
to,  Castiglione,  and  Areola  would 
have  been  avenged,  and  the  man 
of  Marengo  would  have  blotted  oat 
Bivoli.  Lastly,  to  complete  the 
details  of  the  picture,  some  thrill- 
ing incidents  might  be  introduced: 
Ddsaix  might  be  killed  in  siogle 
combat  by  an  Austrian  fifer,  and  a 
Parisian  musician  might  be  repre- 
sented as  seated  amidst  the  melee, 
with  something  corresponding  to  a 
pibroch  under  his  arm  (say  the 
Marseillaise),  his  melancholy  eye 
full  of  the  reflection  of  the  Place  da 
GrSve  and  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille, 
and  thinking  in  his  dying  moments 
of  \he  Lac  de  Boulogne,  or  the 
Champ  de  Yenua  Such  a  course 
is  manifestly  open  to  the  opposite 
party;  but  the  execution  of  the 
idea  would  create  a  terrible  commo- 
tion in  France;  besides,  impartial 
people  might  prefer  the  real  facts ; 
and  on  many  accounts  we  think  it 
will  be  better  to '  let  the  French 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  bein?  the 
only  nation  that  write  their  history 
in  this  way. 
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PAST  XI. 

KO,     XVn. — PAITH    AND     CHARTTT ;     OR,  THE    UNION,  IN    PRACmCAL    LIFE,  O? 
SINCfiKITY  AND  CONCILIATION. 

,  Tp  the  New  Testament  were  di-  afflatus  iospired  ever  failetl  to  be- 
vested  of  its  Micred  character,  what  Iieve  id  it.  Thus  faith,  which  13 
depths  of  wisdom  thinkers  would  demaoded  for  a  religion,  and  with- 
still  discover  in  the  spirit  of  its  pre-  ont  which,  indeed,  a  reli^on  coqI<] 
ceptl  That  insistance  npon  Faith  not  exist,  is  but  the  kindling  of 
as  an  all  -  important  element  of  man^s  that  sacred  particle  of  fire  wlrich 
spiritual  nature,  to  which  some  does  not  confine  its  light  and  its 
philosophers  have  directed  their  warmth  to  the  altar  00  which  it 
ussaults,  philosophers  more  noble  glows.  And  where  that  faith.is  first, 
and  profound  would  then  recog-  as  it  were,  pledged  to  the  snblihi- 
nise  as  essential,  not  more  to  the  est  and  loveliest  ideals  which  man's 
religion,  that  claims  it,  than  to  the  imagination  can  conceive  —  vlz^  the 
unfolding  and  upliftiog  of  all  oar  omnipresence  of  a  Creator  who 
noblest  faculties  and  powers.  For  permits  us  to  call  him  Fa^er,  and 
when  we  come  to  consider  our  in-  the  assurance  of  an  immortality 
tellectnal  organisation,  we  fiod  that,  more  confirmed  by  our  own  capa- 
for  all  our  achievements,  there  is  an  cities  to  comprehend  and  aspire  to 
absolute  necessity  of  faith  in  some-  it,  than  it  would  be  if,  without 
thing  not  yet  actually  proved  by  such  capacities,  a  ghost  appeared  at 
our  experience,  and  that  somethiog  our  bedside  every  night  to  proclaim 
involves  an  archetype  of  grandeur,  it;  for  would  a  ghost  make  a  dog 
or  nobleness,  or  beauty,  towards  believe  he  was  immortal?  —  where, 
which  each  thought  that  leads  on  I  say,  faith  is  first  pledged  to  those 
to  a  higher  thought  insensibly  as-  beliefs  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
pires.  Before  even  a  mechanician,  the  highest  orders  of  human  Intel- 
proceeding  step  by' step  through  the  lect  have  embraced,  it  is  the  pro- 
linked  problems  of  mathematical  perty  of  that  faith,  if  it  be  not 
science,  can  arrive  at  a  new  inven-  corrupted  into  superstition  nor  io- 
tion,  he  must  have  faith  in  a  truth  censed  into  fanaticism,  to  com- 
'not  yet  proved ;  for  that  which  has  municate  a  kindred  nobleness  to 
already  been  proved  cannot  be  an  all  other  ideals  conceived  in  the 
invention.  It  is  the  same  with  quickened  heart  and  approached 
every  original  poet  and  artist  —  he  by  t'he  soaring  genius.  Nay,  even 
must  have  faith  in  a  possible  beauty  where  men  of  considerable  mental 
not  yet  made  visible  on  earth,  be-  powers  have  entirely  rejected  all 
fore  that  beauty  for  the  first  time  religious  belief,  and,  bo  far  as  a 
dawns  on  his  verse  or  blooms  on  soul  and  a  Deity  are  concerned,  re- 
his  canvass.  It  is  the  same,  per-  fused  to  suffer  a  thought  to  escape 
haps  yet  more  remarkably,  with  from  the  leading  -  strings  of  that 
every  great  man  of  action  —  with  the  over- timorous  Reason  which,  if 
hero,  the  statesman,  the  patriot,  the  alone  consulted,  would  keep  us 
reformer.  **  Nemo  nir  mag nus  nine  alu  babies  to  our  grave  —  thos^e  men 
quo  afflatu  divi7io  unquam,^*  I  may  have  invariayy  been  compelled,  by 
add,  that  no  one  whom  that  divine  the  instincts  of  their  intellect,   to 
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have  faith  In  somethbg  else  not  impalae  to  deeds  which  aoDihilate 
proven,  not  provable,  mach  more  even  the  care  for  self-preserva- 
hard  to  believe  than  the  wonders  tioo,  and  condoct  to  noble,  and 
tbey  pat  aside  as  incredible.  La-  yet,  perhaps,  to  fameless  graves, 
cretins  has  faith  in  the  fortaitous  and  thns  invigorating  and  recrait- 
concarrence  of  his  atoms,  and  La-  ing  the  life  of  races  by  millions 
place  in 'his  crotchet  of  Nebnlosity.  of  crownless  martyrs  and  nnre- 
Neither  those  theories,  nor.  any  corded  heroes.  8trike  from  Man- 
theory  which  the  mind  of  man  can  kind  the  Principle  .of  Faith,  and 
devise,  coald  start  fully '  into  day  Man  woald  have  no  more  history 
withoat  faith  in  some  traths  that  than  a  sheep, 
lie'  yet  among  shadows  nnpierced  Bat  it  is  the  common  perversion 
by  experience;  and  therefore,  to  of  faith,  if  left  nochastised,  an-. 
aU  philosophy  as  to  all  fancy,  to  all  counterbalanced,  to  embitter  itself 
art,  to  all  eivilisation,  faith  in  that  into  intolerance.  This  is  not  fairly 
which,  if  divined  by  the  imagina-  to  be  alleged  against  religion  alone, 
tion,  is  not  among  the  facts  to  as  many  satirical  writers  have  done ; 
which  the  reason  confines  its  scope,  it  is  the  [same  with  futh  in  all 
is  the  restless,  productive,  vivifying,  other  varieties  Jbf  form.  Nay,  the 
indispensable  principle.  And  there  most  intolerant  men  I  have  ever 
would  be  an  unspeakable  wisdom  known  in  my  life  have  been  men 
in  writings,  even  were  they  not  of  no  religion  whatsoever ;  who,  hav- 
luspired,  which  lend '  to  this  princi-  ing  an  intense  faith  in  the  sincerity 
pie  of  faith  a  definite  guidance  and  wisdom  of  their  own  irreligion, 
towards  certain  simple  propositions,  treat  those  who  dissent  from  their 
easily  comprehended  by  an  infant  conclusions  as  simpletons  or  im- 
or  a  letterless  pe^nt ;  and  which,  if  postors.  '*  One  would  fancy,"  says 
argued  against,  certainly  cannot  be  Addison,  with  elegant  irony,  ''that 
disproved,  by  the  ablest  casuists;  the  zealots  in  atheism  would  be 
—propositions  which  tend  .to  give  exempt  from  the  single  fault  which 
a  sense  of  support  and  consola-  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent 
tion  under  grief,  hope  amidst  the  fervour  of  religion.  But  so  it  is,  that 
terrors  of  (&pair,  and  place  be-  irreligion  is  propagated  with  as 
fore  the  mind,  in  all  conceivable  much  fierceness  and  contention, 
situations,  an  image  of  ineffable  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the 
patience,  fortitude,  self-sacrifice —  safety  of  mankind  depended  upon 
which,  ill    commanding    our    rever-  if 

enee,   still   enthralls   our    love   and  In    politics,  what  can   be  so  in- 

invites.  our   imitation.    Thus  Faitb,  tolerant    as    party   spirit    when   it 

steadied     and     converged     towards  runs  high  ?    0ut  when  it  runs  high, 

distinct    objects    beyond   the    realm  it    is    sincere.    Faith    has    entered 

of   the   senses,  loses  itself  no  more  into    the    confiict :    the  t;ombatants'. 

among    the    phantom     shadows    of  have  quite  forgotten  that  the  object 

the  'Unknown  and    Unconjecturable,  clear  to  the  cooler  bystanders,  is  to 

but  is  left  free  to  its  worldly  uses  put    some,  men    out    of    office  and 

in    this    positive    world -^ believing  others  into  it;  they  have  conscien- 

always  in  some  truth  for  the  mor-  tiously  convinced  themselves  of  the 

row    beyond  the  truth  of  the  day,  worthiness  of  their  own  cause,  9,n6> 

and     thns    advancing    the    gradual  the     infamy    of     their    opponents', 

march    of     science ;     believing     in  Regarded  on    one    side,   antagonists 

types  of  beanty  not  yet  redu^  to  are  bigots  and  tyrants ;  on  the  other 

form,  and   thus  winning  out  of  na-  side,  antagonists  are  cheats  or  incen* 

tare   new  creations  of  art;   believ-  diaries. 

ing   in    the    utility   of    virtues    for  Art   and   science  have  also  their 

which  there  is  no  earthly  reward —  intolerance.      Hear     the     orthodox 

in  the  grandeur  of  duties  which  are  physician    talk    bf    his    innovating 

not  enforced    by  the  law  —  in  the  brother  I    No    coarser    libels    have 
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been  written  than  those  in  ed- 
entific  jonroals  a^inst  a  profes- 
sor of  scieDoe.  In  art,  an  artist 
forms  his  theories  and  his  school, 
and  has  an  enthnsiast's  faith  in 
their  iodabitable  soperiority:  the 
artist  of  a  different  school  he  re- 
gards as  a  Goth.  One  of  the  mild- 
est poets  I  ever  knew,  who  had 
liartnred  his  own  harmless  mose  in 
the  meek  Helicon  of  Wordsworth, 
never  conld  hear  Lord  Byron  praised, 
nor  even  qnoted,  withoat  transports 
of  anger.  I  once  nearly  lost  one 
of  the  dearest  friends  I  possess,  by 
indiscreetly  observing  that  the  de- 
lineation of  passion  was  essential  to 
th^  highest  order  of  poets,  simply 
because  he  had  formed  a  notion,  in 
the  rectitade  of  which  he  had  the 
strongest  good  faith,  that  perfect 
poetry  should  be  perfectly  passion- 
feas.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  whether 
there  be  not,  nowadays,  a*  more 
vehement  bigotry  in  matters  of 
taste  than  in  those  of  opinion.  For 
so  mach  has  been  said  and  written 
about  toleration  as  regards  opinion, 
that  in  that  respect  the  fear  of 
not  seeming  enlightened  preserves 
many  from  being  uncharitable.  But<, 
on  the  contrary,  so  much  is  every 
day  said  and  written  which  favours 
intolerance  in  matters  of  taste,  that 
it  seems  enlightened  to  libel  the 
whole  mental  and  moral  composi- 
tion of  the  man  whose  taste  is  op- 
posed to  your  own.  I  have  known 
language  applied  to  a  difference  of 
taste  on  the  merits  9f  a  poet,  a  no- 
velist, nay,  even  an  actor,  which  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  would  not  venture 
to  apply  to  Tom  Paine. 

In  a  word,  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  which  a  man  )ias  a  deep 
and  conscientious  faith,  but  what  he 
U  liable  to  be  very  intolerant  to  the 
man  whd  shocks  that  faith  by  an 
antagonistic  faith  of  his  own.  And 
if  this  general  truth  be  more  fla- 
grantly noticeable  in  religious  be* 
iiefs  than  in  any  other,  it  is  not 
only  because  a  man  who  believes  in 
his  religion  holds  it  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  bis  intellectual  title- 
deeds,  but  also  because  a  larger 
number  of  men  concur  in  a  religious 


belief  than  they  do  upon  any  other 
debatable  point. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however, 
Faith  is  not  left  without  a  softeaiDg 
adviser,  and  Obarity  is  placed  by 
hef  side  —  Charity,  with  which  In- 
tolerance is  impossible.  For  while 
so  impressively  insisting  upon  futh, 
our  Saviour  not  less  impressively 
reserves  the  right  of  judgment  to 
Himself,  the  Unerring  and  Divine; 
and  to  man,  whose  faculty  of  judging 
must  be,  like  man  himself,  erring 
and  human,  He  says  imperatively, 
''Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
Now*  of  all  our  offences,  it  is  clear 
that  that  offeree  of  which  man  can 
be  the  least  competent  judge  is 
an  offence  of  defective  faith.  For 
faith  belongs  to  our  innermost 
hearts,  and  not  to  pur  overt  actions. 
And  religious  faith  is  therefore  that 
express  tribute  to  the  only  Reader 
of  all  hearts,  on  the  value  of  which 
man  can  never,  without  arrogant  |h^ 
sumption,  set  himself  up  as  judge. 

And  the  whole' spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Gospel  so  enforce  the  duty  of 
brotherly  love,  that  the  harshness 
with  which  man  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  fellow-man  whose  doc- 
trine differs  from  his  own,  haa  in 
that  commandment  of  love  a  per- 
petual mitigator  and  sweetener. 

When  the  scribe  asked  our  Lord, 
"What  is  the  First  Command oient 
of  all  ?"  our  liord  was  not  contented 
with  stating  the  First  Commandment 
alone — viz.  that  which  enjoins  the 
love  of  God — but  emphatically  add- 
ed a  Second  Commandment,  **  Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." The  First  Commandment  in- 
cludes religions  faith;  for  who  can 
love  what  he  does  not  believe  in? 
The  Second  Commandment  includes 
all  which  can  keep  faith  safe  from 
bigotry;  Jot  what  man,  except  a 
maniac,  would  torment  and  per- 
secute himself  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  from  another? 

It  is  thus  that,  by  a  benignant 
omniscience  of  the  human  heart 
in  its  strength  and  its  weakness, 
Faith  is  enjoined  as  a  habit  of  mind 
essential  to  all  mental  achievement 
as  to  all  moral  grandeur,  while  the 
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asperities  to  wbich  sincere  .faitb, 
Dot  in  religion  alone,  bat  in  all 
doctrines  that  the  believer  consi- 
ders valaable,  down  to  a  dogma  in 
politics  or  a  canon  hi  taste,  are 
assnaged  in  *  him  whb  hss  formed 
the  habit  of  loving  his  neighbODr  as 
himself,  and  disciplining  bis  whole 
oondoct  by  the  exquisite  jastice 
which  grows  oat  of  the  observance 
of  that  harmonising  role. 
•  Now  it  is  only  with  the  worldly 
ii9es  which  are  suggested  by  the 
divine  Second  Commandment — de- 
duced from  it  as  corollaries  are  from* 
a  problem,  or  as  problems*  them- 
selves are  deduced  from  an  axiom — 
that  I  have  to  deal  in  the  remarks 
I  submit  1o  the  reader  on  the  Wis- 
dom of  Conciliation. 

This  wisdom,  which  is  the  one 
we  appear  the  most  to  neglect, 
whether  in  public  or '  private  life,  is 
nevertheless  that  which,  where  it  is 
practised,  is  attended  with  the  most 
auspicious  results. 

Take,  first,  the  strife  of  parties. 
The  men  who  admit  into  faith 
no  soothing  element  of  brotherly 
love,  are,  no  matter  how  sincere 
or  how  eloquent,  the  worst  enemies 
to  the  party  they  espouse,  and  in 
critical  periods  of  history  have  been 
the  destroyers  of  stateg,  and  the  sub- 
verters  of  the  causes  they  espouse. 
It  is  with  truth  that  the  philoso- 
phical' apologists  for  the  excesses  of 
popular  revolutions  have  contended 
that  timely  reforms,  yielded  to  rea- 
son, would  have  prevented  the  re- 
volutions subsequently  made  in 
wrath.  But  it  is  a  truth  quite  as 
notable,  yet  far  less  frequently  in- 
sisted upon,  that  revolutions  made 
in  wrath  do  not  secure  their  object. 
There  is  a  stage  in  all  popotar 
movements  at  which  to  stop  short 
is  the  surest  victory,  and  from  wbich 
all  advance  forward  is  certain  to 
create  reaction.  Like  the  bad  poet 
ridiculed  by  Boileau,  the  fanatical 
reformer. 


"  En  pooreuivant  Holse  an  traTers  dee  deserts, 
Goort  avee  Pharaon  se  neyer  dans  lea  men." 


In  all  contests  of  party  there  are 


many  stages  ia  which  conciliation 
is  obviously  the  wisest  policy  for 
both;. and  where  that  policy  is  re- 
jected, sooner  or  later  the  concilia- 
tor appears,  thoagh  in  the  form  of  a 
master.  He  conciliates  the  strife 
of  parties  by  suppressing  it  The 
fortunate  dictator,  under  whatever 
name  he  may  be  called,  is  in  fact 
always,  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  the 
representative  of  compromise  —  a 
power  grown  out  of  the  disorders 
of  other  powers — the  supremacy  of 
which  preserves  eadi  faction  from 
the  domination  of  its  rivals,-  and 
secures  to  the  community  that  re- 
pose which  the  leaders  of  the  fao- 
tions  had  refused  to  effect  by  con- 
ciliations between  .themselves.  Thus 
in  truth  rose  Augustus,  Cromwell, 
and  either  Napoleon,  the  First  and 
Third.  In  the  rise  of  each  of  these 
sovereign  arbiters,  there  was,  in 
fact,  a  pompromise.  Tjbe  oldlsys- 
tem  of  authority  was  sacrificed  to 
the  passions  begotten  by  opposition 
to  it.  The  system  of  freedom,  to 
which  the  old  authority  had  been 
obnoxious,  was  sacrificed  to  the  fears 
which  its  violence  had  created. 
And  if,  on  the  whole,  in  this  com- 
promise, the  abstract  principle  of 
liberty  lost  more  than  the  abstract  ■ 
principle  of  authority,  .it  is  because,  * 
in  all  prolonged  and  embittered 
contests  between  liberty  and  order,  * 
•t)rder  is  sore  ultimately  to  get  the 
better ;  for  liberty  is  indeed  the 
noblest  luxury  of  states,  but  order 
is  the  absolute  necessity  of  t^eir  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  more  peaceful  and  nor- 
mal contests*  of  party,  a  small 
minority  of  thoughtful  men,  who 
interpose^  between  extremes,  will 
generally'  contrive  to  possess  tnem- 
selves  of  power.  Th||  is  remarkably 
the  case  in  the  British  Parliament 
jFor  there  is  a  strange  peculiarity  * 
in  English  public  life  —  the  opin* 
ions  most  popular  on  the  hustings 
are  not  those  which  the  pub! in, 
in  its  heart,  desires  to  see  carried 
into  effect  in  administration.  On 
the  one  side,  the  greater  number 
of  representatives  consists  of  those 
who   profess   reforms  which   cannot 
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be  achieved;  on  the  other  side,  ezpoq^d  to  the  charge  either  of 
the  greater  namber  are  thoee  who  impracticability  or  of  treason.  If 
the '  most  strennonsly  denoance  the  be  exclaims,  ''  No  compromise !  "  in 
changes  which  most  inevitably  take  thiogs  that  admit  of  compromiae, 
place.  To  jadge  by  the  temper  of  he  most  constantly  fiod  himself  in 
constitaencies,  a  compromise  would  the  attitude  either  of  nnavailiog 
be  impossible ;  the  nation  mast  resistance  or  of  ignominions  sar- 
be  governed  b^  the  opioions  which  render:  in  either  case  he  will  not 
obtain  the  triamph  on  the  hast-  be  a  safe  gnide.  A  traly  wise 
ings.  Bat,  the  election  once  over,  it  politician,  esj^oasing  a  caose  with 
is  the  few  temperate  men,  whose  siooere  devotion,  will  as  sparingly 
temperance  fiods  small  favour  at  as  possible  pledge  himself  against 
the  hostiogs,  who  obtain  the  con-  Circumstance  and  Time ;  for  these 
fidence  of  the  public  and  the  ear  of  are  the  great  Powers  of  Mutability, 
Parliament.  which    he.  must    take    into    every 

But  there  is  one  essential  to  the  prudent  calculation  if  he  would  do 
success  of  moderate  counoillora;  the  best  he  can  for  his  caaae.  The 
they  must  be  not  less  in  earnest  archer  who  would  be  sure  of  his 
than  the  vehement  ones.  Insin-  mark  must  allow  for  the  wind, 
cerity  is  often  excused  to  passion,  Nevertheless,  in  every  caose  there 
but  never  to  moderation.  Por  it  are  certain  elementary  principles 
is  allowed,  with  a  good-natured  not  to  be  abandoned,  and  for  the 
if  contemptuous  indulgence,  that  ultimate  benefit  of  which  even  a 
mef  ip  a  passion,  often  saying  temporary,  if  a  brave,  defeat  is 
^ore  than  they  intend,  must  as  better  than  a  pusillanimous  conces- 
often  unsay  what  they  have  said;  sion.  Still,  even  in  such  cases,  it 
and  insincerity  in  them  seems  less  is  astonishing  hoi?  much  a  concilia- 
want  of  truth  than  defect  of  judg-  tory  manner  {can  disarm,  nay  some- 
tnent  But  the  moderate  man  is  times  convert,  opponents,  and  pre- 
the  c^Im  man,  who  thinks  deliber-  serve  authority  to  resistance  and 
ately  for  himself  before  he  de-  dignity  to  defeat.  No  one  over- 
"divers  the  opinion  on  which  others  comes  the  difficulties  in  his  way  by 
'  rely;  and  insincerity  in  him  seems  acridity  and  spleen.  Hannibal,  in 
deliberate  fraud.  Let  it  be  plainly  spitelof  the  legend,  did  not  dissolve 
understood,  that  to  conciliate  men  the  Alps  by  vinegar.  Power  is  so 
is  not  to  abandon  principles.  It  is  characteristically  calm,  that  cahn- 
quite  possible  in  public  life,  as  in  ness  in  itself  has  the  aspect  of 
private,  to  be  conciliatory  and  yet  power.  And  forbearance  implies 
firm.  In  order  to  be  so,  it  is  neces-  strength.  The  orator  who  is  known 
sary  to  discriminate  between  those  .to  have  at  his  command  all  the 
things  that  will  not  admit  of  com-  weapons  of  invective,  is  most 
promise  consistently  with  honour  formidable  when  most  courteous. 
to  the  advocate  and  safety  to  the  We  admit  and  admire  philippics, 
cause,  and  those  thiogs  that,  in  where  there  is  a  Philip  to  be  de- 
the,  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  nounoed  and  a  Demosthenes  to 
human  affairs,  belong  essentially  to  harangue;  yet,  after  all,  even  the  . 
the  policy  ofiBompromise — compro-  philippics  of  a  Demosthenes  had  no 
mise  being  the  normal  necessity  of  effect  against  Philip. ' 
free  states,  which  would  rapidly  But  it  is  in  private  life  that 
perish  if  the  feuds  they  engender  the  prudence  of  conciliation  is  most 
were  wholly  irreconcilable.  We  visible  and  most  needed.  We 
talk  of  times'  of  transition,  as  if  feel  this  every  day.  •  If  we  have 
transition  were  the  peculiarity  of  a  some  unpleasant  dispute  in  which 
time,  whereas  in  every  progressive  we  need  a  negotiator,  we  shrink 
state  all  times  are  times  of  transi-  from  committing  our  cause  to  a 
tion.  The  statesman  who  cannot  blustering  irascible  friend ;  we  look 
comprehend    this    truth,   is    always   out  for  an  intermediator  of  concilia- 
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tory  manner  and  temper.  Ancl  if 
be  tbiok  as  in  the  right,  we  feel 
Bare  that  he  will  not  want  the 
necesQary  firmness  in  all  that  is 
r^ly  important.  He  may  insare 
OS  what  is  important  by  the  sweet- 
ness with  which  he  may  concede 
what  is  iosi^nificant  The  conoilia- 
iory  negotiator  makes  the  adversary 
ashamed  of  yiol^nce. 

lo  families  well  ordered  there  is 
always  one  firm  sweet  temper,  which 
controls  without  seeming  to  dictate. 
The  Greeks  represent  Persaasion 
as  crowned. 

The  essence  of  all  fine  breeding 
18  in  the  gift  of  conciliation.*  A 
man  who  possesses  every  other 
title  to  oar  respect  except  that  of 
courtesy,  is  in  danger  of  forfeiting 
them  all.  A  rode  manner  renders 
its  owner  always  liable  to  affront. 
He  is  never  without  dignity  who 
avoids  wounding  the^dignity  of 
others.  *" 

Plantagenet  Pungent  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  man ;  he  has  high 
birth,  a  great  fortune,  a  character 
without  stain.  He  divests  himself 
of  these  attributes  of  command, 
and  enters  society  as  an  epigram- 
matist looking  round  for  a  sub- 
ject He  selects  his  butt,  and  lets 
fly  his  arrows ;  the  bjstanders  laugh ; 
bat  it  is  not  a  pleasurable  laughter. 
Each  man  feels  that  his  turn  may 
come  next.  Plantagenet  Pungent 
has  BO  doubt  a  social  reputation  for 
caostic  wit;/ and  for  that  very  rea- 
son all  his  loftier  claims  to  codbI- 
deration  are  ignored  or  grudged; 
and  once  a  week,  at  least,  he  pro- 
vokes some  rebuff  which  is  heartily 
enjoyed  by  tfie  bystanders,  whether 
they  laagh  openly  or  in  their  sleeves. 
If  without  provocation  you  strike 
a  drayman  in  a  crowd,  though  you 
be  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  vou 
pat  yourself  on  his  level;,  and  if 
the  drayman  thrash  your  royal 
highness,  he  will  be  the  better  man 
of  the  two. 

Scaliger  Bloant  is  an  eminent 
example  of  a  more  solid  sort  of 
obnoxious  ability.  He  has  prodi- 
gious   fearning    and    a    still    more 
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prodigioaa  memory,  both  of  which 
he  brings  into  ruthfees  activity  by 
the  gocd  of  a  combative  disposi- 
tion. He  takes  a  cruel  joy  in  set- 
ting everybody  right.  Are  yon  a 
bashful  mao,^  talking  in  friendly 
whispers  to  ^ur  next^neigjhbour  at 
some  crowded  dinner-table?  Scali- 
ger Blount  is  sure  to  overhear  yoa 
misdate  an  event  or  misquote  an 
authority.  Pounce  he  descends  on 
yon  across  the  table,  drags  yonr 
blunder  into  general  notice,  cor- . 
rects  it  with  terrible  precision,  and 
flings  it  back  to  you  where  yoa 
sit,  blushing  with  6hamif''and  rage, 
every  eye  riveted  on  your  confu- 
sion! Scaliger  Blount  is  a  uni- 
versal contradictor.  He  spares  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex;  the  cloth  itself 
has  no  sanctity  in  his  eyes.  He 
would  rather  contradict  a  bishop 
than  any  other  man,  except  an 
archbishop  —  especially  if  it  be  on 
a  matter  of  theology  or  chnrch  dis- 
cipline. As  all  opinions  have  two 
sides,  whartever  side  you  take,  he  is 
sure  to  take  the  other;  and  his  pre- 
eminent delight  is  in  setting  yoa 
down  in  your  own  proper  depart- 
ment, whatever  that  may  be.  Are 
you  an  artist,  and  venture  a  remark 
upon  colouring  ?  beware  of  Scaliger 
Blount  'He  knows  all  about  col- 
ouring that  man  ever  wrote  on  if, 
and  you  are  sure  to  hear  from  him, 
'*  Sir,  I  disagree."  Are  you  a  lawyer, 
and,  as  you  think,  safely  lading  down 
the  law  to  reverential  listeners?  be- 
ware of  Scaliger  Blount;  he  has 
th^laws  of  all  times;  from  Gonfuoi- 
us  to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  and  woe  to  you  when  you  see 
him  knili  his  brows  and  exclaim, 
*' I  differ!"  But  though  no  one  can 
deny  the  learning  of  this  h^luo 
librorum,  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  interest  unites  all  diners- 
out  against  conceding  respect  to  it 
Instead  of  saying  **  Learned  man," 
one  says  "  Insufferable  savage."  No- 
body acknowledges  as  an  authority 
him  who  arrogates  authority  over 
all.  Each  prudent  host,  in  making 
up  his  cards  for  a  dinner-party, 
pauses   a   moment  at  the  name  of 
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Scaliger  BloaBt,  and  shuffles  this  belief  Id  his  honour ;  nor  accept  ta 
homan  cyclopedia  oot  of  the  pack,  a  mediator  or  peacemaker  him 
mattering  the  damning  monosyl-  whom  we  did  not  know  to  have 
lable,  "Bore."  each  reverence  for  hoooar  in  the 
Bat  when  Urban  Frankland  is  in  abstract,  that  he  wonld  never  per- 
the  social  circle,  every  one  recog-  saade  ns  to  dishonoarable  conoes- 
nises  the  enchanter,  fiis  birth  and  sioos,  whether  he  were  employed 
fortone  are  bat  those  of  a  simple  for  or  against  asi 
gentleman,  yet  he  has  an  inflaence  The  wisdom  of  conciliation  is 
denied  to  dokesL  H4s  knowledge  visible  even  in  Hteratnre.  The 
is  extensive,  bat  with  him  litera  writers  who  please  ns  most,  to  whom 
are  indeed  humaniorea.  His  oatu-  we  return  the  most  often,  are  the 
ral  intellect  is  of  the  highest,  bat  it  writers  who  create  agreeable  sen- 
is  reserved  for  fitting  time  and  oc-  sations;  and  certainly  foremost 
casibn.  That  which  distiDgaiabes  amongst  agreeable  sensations  are 
him  in  society  is  charm,  and  the  those  which  reconcile  ns  to  life  and 
secret  of  that  charm  is  a  manly  hamftnity.  It^  re<)aireB  bat  a  small 
snavity.  He  has  no  pretensions  to  comparative  exertion  of  talent  in 
the  artificial  elegance  which  Lord  a  writer  who  smooths  down  the  na- 
Chesterfield  commends  to  his  vota-  tnral  grain  of  the  heart,  to  that  which 
ries ;  he  has  no  gallant  compliments  is  required  in  one  who  rabs  it  all  the 
for  the  ladies,  wiih  whom  he  is  not  wrong  way.  Hence  the  nniverssl 
the  less  a  favoarite;  he  has  a  cor-  charm  of  Horace;  henoe  oar  de- 
dial,  laagh,  bat  it  is  never  heard  at  light  in  the  kindly  laagh  of  Ge^ 
the  expense  of  others.  The  frank-  vantes,  and  the  good-tempered  smile 
ness  of  his  nature  and  the  warmth  of  Le  Sage ;  hence  the  enviable 
of  his  heart 'have  on  various  occa-  immortality  of  Addison  and  Gold- 
sions  in  life  led  him  into  errors  or  smith.  Oertainly  none  of  these 
difficulties  which  might  have  ex-  writers  spare  our  follies  or  oar 
posed  bim  to  much  truoolent  at-  errors;  they  are  sufficiently  frank 
tack ;  hot,  as  he  has  been  ever  and  plain-spoken,  bat  they  do  not 
forbearing  to  the  imprudences  of  revile  and  lihd  as.  They  have 
others,  so  others,  by  a  tacit  consent,  this  character  in  common  —  they 
have  been  forbearing  to  his.  Ma-  treat  the  reader  as  a  friend  and 
levolence  gains  no  hearing  against  brother ;  they  conciliate  oar  sympa- 
him.  The  love  that  he  wins  for  his  thies  even  where  they  expose  oor 
gentler  qualities,  begets  a  reverence  infirmities. 

for  his  higher  tones.  Of  all  the  In  all  things,  from  the  greatest 
men  I  ever  knew,  none  more  se-  to  the  least,  be  who  qgnsalts  the 
curely  get  their  own  way  —  none  wisdom  of  conciliation  will  find  his 
have  so  kingly  an  authority  over  account  in  it.  If  he  covet  power, 
those  with  whom  they  live.  And  there  is  no  surer  secret  first  to  win 
I  suspect  the  main  reason  to  be  and  then  to  secure  it;  if  he  desire 
this,  that  every  one's  self-love  is  so  that  respect  which  is  given  to  dig- 
secure  of  a  wound  from  bim  that  nity  of  character,  he  will  find  that 
it  identifies  its  own  protection  with  the  oonsideration  he  bestows  on 
his  pre-eminence :  And  yet  I  know  others  is  an  investment*  which 
no  man  more  truthful  Indeed,  it  yields  the  largest  retarn  in  coosi- 
is  a  maxim  of  his,  that  **  Where  deration,  towards  himself.  As  to 
there  is  no  candour  there  can  be  the  elements  of  happiness  which 
no  eonciliation."  '*  Sincerity,"  says  are  found  in  a  temper  that  seeks 
Tillotson,  ^^  is  an  excellent  inatru-  peace  wlierever  peace  can  be  made 
m^nt  for  the  speedy  despatch  of  with  honour,  they  are  too  obvioos 
business. V  Certainly,  as  faith  and  to  need  a  comment.  The  anion  of 
charity  should  go  together,  so  we  faith  and  charity,  carried  oot  in 
should  never  care  much  for  a  man's  thought  and  in  action,  pervasive  in 
mildness  if  we  had  not  a  thorough  all  the  various  operations  of  mind, 
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in  all  the  intricate  relations  of  life, 
*woa!d  go  far  towards  the  comple- 
tioQ  of  ideal  excel  lenoiB  in  man. 
All  that  is  voQchaafed  to  ns  of 
iotellectaal  grandeur,  coming  to 
QB  through  literatnre,  through  art, 
throQgh  heroism,  as  well  as  through- 
religion,  from  those  glimpses  of 
the  nnproTed,  and  on  the  earth 
nnprovable,  affinity  between  the 
hnman  and  the  divine  which  ne- 
cessitate faith  —  all  that  is  most  ex- 
quisitely tender  in  our  commeroe 
with  each  other  —  all  that  is  wisest 
in  oar  practical  business,  while  we 
have  human  hearts  to  deal  with,  is 
suggested  to  us  by  that  considerate 
sympathy  with  human  kind  which 
embraces  the  loving  charities  of  life. 
Among    the    Greeks,   the   Oharities 


were  synobymous  with  the  Graces. 
Admitted  into  the  heathen  religion, 
their  task  was  to  bind  and  unite; 
their  attribute  was  the  zmc,  with- 
out which  even  love  lacked  the 
power  to  charm.  ^Without  the 
Graces,''  so  sings  Pindar,  <nhe  gods 
do  not  move  either  in  the  choroB 
or  the  banquet;  they  are  placed 
near  Apollo.^'  Prescribed  to  us  by 
a  gentler  creed  than  the  heathen's, 
they  retain  their  mission  as  they 
retain  their  name.  It  is  but  a 
mock  Oharity  which  rejects  the 
zone.  Wherever  the  true  and 
heaven-born  harmoniser  steals  into 
the  midst  of  .discord,  it  not  only 
appeases  and  soothes  as  Charity  — 
it  beautifies,  commands,  and  sub- 
jngatee  as   Grace. 


KO.   XVIII. — UPON  THE  EPFIOACY  OF    PRAISE. 


(nr  suppuaoQiT  to  tbs  prxoxdimo  issat.)  . 


No  one  can  deny  that  animals  in 
general,  and  men  in  particular,  are 
keenly  susceptible .  to  praisa  Nor 
is  it  a  less  commonplace  truism, 
that  the  desire  of  approbation  is  at 
the  root  of  those  actions  to  which 
the  interest  of  the  societies  they 
are  held  to  benefit  or  adorn  has  con- 
ceded the  character  of  virtue,  and 
sought  to  stimulate  by  the  promise 
of  renown. 

Yet,  in  our  private  intercourse 
with  our  fellows,  there  is  no  iostru- 
iment  of  power  over  their  affections 
or  their  conduct  which  we  employ 
with  so  grudging  a  parsimony,  atf 
that  which  is  the  most  pleasing  and 
efficacious  of  all.  We  are  much 
more  inclined  to  resort  to  its  eon- 
trary,  and,  niggards  of  praise,  are 
prodigals  of  censure. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that, 
as  a  word  of  praise  warms  the  heart 
towards  him  who  bestows  it,  and 
insensibly  trains  him  who  receives 
,  it  to  strive  after  what  is  praisewor- 
thy, and  as  our  lesser  faults  may  be 
thus  gently  corrected  by  disciplin- 
ing some  counter-merits  to  stronger 
and  steadier  efforts  to  outgrow 
them,  —  so  it  is,  on  the  whole,  not 


more  pleasant  than  wise  to  keep 
any  large  expenditure  of  scolding 
for  great  occasions,  and  carry  about 
with  us,  for  the  common  inter- 
change  of  social  life,  the  argent  de 
poclie  of  ready  praise.  Scolding  be- 
gets fear,  praise  nourishes  love; 
and  not  only  are  human  hearts,  as 
a  general  rule,  more  easily  governed 
by  love  than  by  fear,  but  fear  often 
leads  less  to  the  correction  of  faults 
and  the  struggle  for  merits,  than 
towards  the  cunning  concealment 
of  the  one  and  the  sullen  discour- 
agement of  the  other.  But  let  me 
be  understood.  By  praise  I  do  not 
mean  flattery :  I  mean  nothing  in- 
sincere. Insincerity  alienates  love, 
and  rots  away  authority.  Praise  is 
worth  nothing  if  it  be  not  founded 
on  truth.  But  as  no  one  within 
the  pale  of  the  law  lives  habitually 
with  miscreants  in  whom  there  is 
nothing  to  praise  and  everything 
to  censure,  —  so  the  persons  with 
whom  a  man  tolerably  honest  is 
socially  conversant  must  have  some 
good  points,  whatever  be  the  num- 
ber of  their  bad  ones.  Aod  it  is 
by  appealing  to  and  strengthening 
whatsoever  is   good   in   them,  thai 
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yo«  may  gradaallj  Btimalate  and 
tram  for  the  core  of  what  ia  evil, 
that  tendency  of  natdre  which,  in 
mind  as  in  body,  seeks  to  rid  itself 
of  ailments  pernicioos  to  its  health 
in  proportion  as  its  nobler  resoarces 
are  called  forthj  and  its  normal 
functions  are  righted  by  being  in* 
Yigorated. 

A  certain  man  of  learning  and 
genins  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
being  frostrated  in  the  hope  of  a 
distingnished  career  by  a  disease 
which  compelled  his  physician  to 
interdict  all  severer  taskwork  of  the 
brain,  centred  the  ambition  denied 
to  himself  in  his  only  son,  whom 
he  educated  at  home.  To  him, 
brilliant  and  qoiok,  this  boy  seemed 
the  most  stolid  of  dances.  A  friend 
to  whom  he  complained  of  the  filial 
stupidity  which  destroyed  his  last 
earthly  hope,  and  embittered  the 
sole  occupation  which  sastaioed  his 
interest  in  the  world,  said  to  him, 
**  Let  the  boy  stay  with  me  for  a 
week,  and  at  the  end  qf  that  time  I 
will  tell  vou  what  can  be  done  with 
him/'  The  father  consented.  When 
the  week  was  over  the  friend  came 
to  him  and  said,  ^  Courage  I  your 
boy  has  one  faculty,  in  the  natural 
strength  of  which  he  excels  both 
you  and  myself.  It  is  true  that  he 
can  only  learn  a  very  little  at  a 
time,  and  tbat*with  a  slowness  and 
difficulty  which  must  be  tenderly 
consulted.  But  the  very  slowness 
and  difficulty  with  which  he  ac- 
quires an  idea,  impresses  tha(  idea 
lastingly  on  bis  miod,  unless  you 
confuse  and  efface  it  by  sending 
another  idea  to  unsettle  it  before  it 
be  fixed.  If,  when  he  bring  you 
his  exercise  of  six  lines/ blurred  and 
bungled,  yon  cry  *  Blockhead  I  *  and 
give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  certainly 
you  give  him  something  to  remem- 
ber which  is  not  in  his  lesson  —  you 
give  him  a  box  on  the  earl  Place 
before  him  one  idea  at  a  time — as- 
sociate it  with  pleasure,  not  pain ; 
he  will  keep  that  one  idea  firmly, 
and  that  one  idea  will  lead  on  to 
another.  In  a  word,  never  scold 
him  for  the  slowness  of  his  appre- 
hension;   praise   bim    cordially    for 


the  tenaotousnen  of  his  memory. 
Instead  of  six  lines  and  blame,  give 
him  one  line  and  praise."  The 
father  mused.  **Now  yon  mention 
it»"  said  be,  '*  the  bo^  has  a  good 
memory,  though  not  m  his  lessons. 
He  is  never  at  fault  in  a  date  if  it 
be  not  in  his  ^  History ; '  and  never 
forgets  a  place  if  it  be  not  in  his 
Latin  grammar." 

^And  what  is  more,"  said  the 
friend,  '*  do  you  not  find  that^  while 
he  cannot  learn  by  heart  any  ab- 
stract maxims  of  right  and  wrong 
which  you  extract  from  the  'Spec- 
tator' or  *  Blair's  Sermons,'  be  is 
as  honest  as  if  he  had  digested  a 
whole  library  of  Essays  and .  Ser- 
mons? Ton  leave  your  shillings 
loose  on  your  table,  ready  to  hie 
hand,  if  be  wished  to  buy  a  kite  or 
a  trap-bat ;  but  he  never  takes  one, 
does  he?"  "Certainly  not  — it  ia 
bad  enough  that  he  sbonld  be  a 
dunce  ;  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should 
be  a  thief  P' 

**  Well,  then,  the  boy  has  acquired 
for  himself  an  idea  of  scrupulous 
honour  —  even  under  temptation  ; 
that  idea  came  to  him  insensiblj, 
and  without  being  •  confbsed  by 
other  ideas  of  pain  —  came  to  bim 
partly  through  the  silent  influences 
of  your  own  living  example,  of 
your  own  careless  talk  when  yoa 
are  not  teaching,  and  partly  from 
the  unconscious  sentiment  of  pride 
and  pleasure  in  knowing  that  be  is 
implicitly  trusted.  Now,  do  yoa  . 
not  thiok  that,  with  the  gifts  of 
a  tenacious  memory  and  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  point  of  ho- 
nour, you  should  as  little  fear  that 
your  boy  will  remain  a  dunce 
as  that  he  will  become  a  thief? 
Lead  him  upward  to  learning  so 
gradually,  that  you  do  not  create 
the  necessities  for  blame  which 
are  stumbliogblocks  in  his  way. 
You  create  those  necessities  if  yon 
ask  him  to  do  what  you  know 
he  cannot  da  Quick  and  bril- 
liant like  youreelf  you  cannot  make 
him,  but  you  can  easily  make 
him  solid  and  judicious.  Look 
round  the  world;  for  one  man 
who  wins  high  place  in  it  through 
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qnickDess  and  brilliaiicy,  —  do  yoa 
'not  coant  twenty  meD  who  have 
achieyed  pontions  more  enviable 
through  Bolidity  and  jadgment  7 
No«7f  let  nie  eall  in  your  boy;  yon 
ah  all  bear  bim  repeat  a  fable  which 
he  has  learned  by  heart  in  leas  time 
than  he  coold  learn  two  lines  of  the 
^Propria  qnie  maribnp,'  and  yon 
will  at  once,  when  yon  hear  him, 
divine  the  reason  why."  The  boy 
Is  called  in.  He  begins,  at  first 
hesitatingly  and  shyly,  to  repeat 
the  fable  of  '*Tbe  Hare  and  the 
Tortoise.''  Bat  scarcely  has  he  got 
through  three  lines  before  the  friend 
cries  oat,  *'*  Capital  I  well  remem- 
bered ;  **  the  boy's  face  begins  to 
brighten — his  voice  gets  more  ani- 
mated— ^the.  friend  shows  the  live- 
liest interest  in  the  story,  and  espe- 
olally  in  the  sncoess  of  the  tortoise, 
and  at  the  close  exclaims,  **  Boy,  if 
I  had  your  memory,  I  would  master 
all  that  is  worth  the  remembering. 
Think,  as  long  as  you  live,  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoiee,  and — ^let  the 
hare  jeer,  the  tortoise  will  win  the 
race." 

"I  don't  flatter  him,  you  see," 
whispered  the  friei^  to  the  father. 
''I  don't  tell  him  that  he  is  the 
hare— I  tell  him  frankly  that  he  is 
the  tortoise,  and  can*t  afford  to  lose 
an  inch  of  the  way.  (Atom) — And 
now,  my  boy,  if  we  are  to  beat  the 
hare,  we  must  get  through  the 
'  Propria  qnae  maribos,'  bat  we  must 

Sit  through  it,  like  the  tortuise, 
ch  by  inch ;  your  father  will  not 
aet  yon  more  than  one  line  at  a 
time,  and  will  give  you  your  own 
time  to  learn  it;  and  as  I  know 
that  a  more  honest  honourable  boy 
does  not  exist,  so  we  trust  to  you 
to  say  when  yon  find  that  one  Hoe 
18  too  little — that  the  pain  of  learn- 
log  more  is  not  equal  to  the  plea- 
anre  of  getting  on,  and  catching  up 
the  hare;  and  by  the  end  of  a 
month  we  shall  have  you  asking  to 
learn  a  dozen  lines.  Meanwhile, 
fisaten  year  whole  mind  upon  one 
Une." 

The  boy  smiled;    the  father  saw 

he  smile,  and  embraced  him.     The 

blot   was  taken — and  thoagh,  cer* 


tainly,  the  boy  never  ripened  into 
a  wit  or  a  poet^  he  took  honours  at 
the  UDiversity,  and  now  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  safest  and 
soundest  consu1|iog  lawyers  at  the 
Obanoery  bar.  May  his  father,  who 
still  lives,  see  his  son  on  the  Toad 
to  the  Woolsack! 

It  is  true  that  in  great  public 
schools  this  study  of  individuals  is 
scarcely  possible;  the  schoolmaster 
cannot  be  expected  to  suit  and 
humoar  his  system  so  as  to  fit  into 
each  boy's  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 
He  has  to  deal  with  large  masses 
by  uniform  discipline  and  routine. 
But  in  large  masses  the  broad  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  are  still 
more  conspicaously  active  than  they 
are  in  individuals.  Sentiments 
weak  or  inert  in  the  one  breast,  are 
strong  and  prevalent  in  numbers. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  suscepti- 
bility to  praise  is  common  to 
human  beings,  susceptibility  to 
praise  will  be  more  vividly  the 
attribute  of  a  multiludfc  than  it  will 
be  of  any  iodividoal  chosen  at 
random.  Therefore^  the  more  the 
agency  of  praiae  is  admitted  into 
large  schools^  the  higher  the  level 
of  aspiration  and  performance  will 
become.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
any  miscellaneoas  assemblage  the 
moral  features  in  •  common  will 
have  much  more  parity  than  the 
mental.  Superior  abilities  are 
necessarily  rare  in  a  school  as  in 
the  world,  and  (so  far  as  display  of 
intellect  ia  concerned)  superior  abi- 
lities alone  can  attract  the  precep- 
tor's praise.'  For  he  does  not,  in 
fact,  praise  eminent  talent  who  ac- 
cords an  equal  praise  to  mediocrity* 
Bat  there  is  some  lamentable  fault 
in  the  whole  tuition  of  the  school 
if  there  be  not  a  general  eentimenfi 
among  the  pupils,  favourable  to 
integrity,  honour,  and  troth,  shared 
alike  by  the  dull  boys  and  ^ 
clever — that  is  (to  repeat  my  pre- 
position), parity  in  the  moral, 
though  disparity  in  the  intellectual, 
attributes.  And  here,  the  more  the 
tone  of  the  master  sustains  that 
prevailing  sentiment  of  honour  by 
a  generous  trust  in  the  character  of 
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his  wbole  school^  the  more  he  will  will  be  ealated  at  oooe  bj  a  cry  of 
be  likely  to  attam  the  cardinal  end  <*GammODl''  Bat,  after  all,  they' 
of  all  wholesome  edacatioo-^viz.,  are  meo,  and  as  sach  must  ba?e 
the  training  and  development  of  mach  in  them  which  yoa  can  prtiae 
honoarable  and  trn^ful  men.-  For  sincerely  —  with  which  yoa  can 
the  best  kind  of  praise  either  to  establish  a  sympathy,  a  bond  of 
man  or  boy  is  that  which  is  implied  agreement,  if  yoa  can  bat  persoade 
in  a  liberal  conBdence.  A  head-  them  to  hear  yoa.  A  mob  is  sd- 
master    under   whom     one    of    oar   dom    carried     away    against     yon, 

Soblic  schools  rose  into  rapid  cele-  except  b^  an  error'  of  reason  mis- 
rity,  acted  on  this  theory  with  the  leading  into  wrong  directions  aa 
happiest  resalts.  There  was  a  impalsive  goodness  of  heart.  It 
compliment,  a  ealogium,  encoora^-  hates  yoa  becaase  it  has  been 
iDg  to  bis  whole  school  in  hh  .doped  into  sapposing  that  yoa  hate 
answer  to  some  boy,  who,  telling  the  rights  of  bamanity  or  the  cause 
him  a  story  the  veracity  of  which  of  fr^om.  Yoa  may  frankly 
might  have  been  deemed  doobtful  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  the 
by  a  saspicioos  pedagogue,  said,  "I  impolse  before  yoa  proceed  to  prove 
hope  yoa  believe  me,  sir?"  **Be-  the  directiou  to  be  wrong.  I  have 
lieve  yoo!  of  oonrM,"  replied  the  seen  a  mob  not  indeed  converted, 
teacher ;  *'  the  greatest  of  all  im-  bat  rendered  silent,  attentive,  le- 
probabilities  woald  be  that  any  spectfol,  by  the  first  few  words  of 
gentleman  in.  this  school  wonld  teU  a  candidate  whom  they  were  pr&> 
me  a  lie.''  pared  to  hoot,  and  willing  to  stooe. 

Now  sappose  the  story  had  been  when  those  first  few  words  have 
a  fib,  and  the  teller  of  it  had  been  touched  their  hearts  by  aa  evident 
pani^hed,  I'  do  not  believe  that  the  appreciation  of  their  own  com- 
pnnishment  would  have  had  the  mendable  love  for  humanity  and 
same    good    efiect    on     the    whole  freedom. 

school  as  the  answer  which,  in  Even  in  outlaws  and  thieves 
placing  implicit  trost  in  its  honour,  themeelves,  they  who  have  under- 
must  have  thrilled  through  the  taken  the  benevolent  task  of  re- 
heart  of  every  one  thus  brought  to  forming  them,  bear  general  testi- 
remember  that,  though  a  boy,  he  mooy  in  favour  of  the  fmd  eflecta 
was  a  gentleman.  Nor  do  I  believe  of  praise,  .and  the  MMftrative 
that  the  punishment  would  have  nullity  of  seoldiog.  It  lijibld  of 
been  as  permanently  operative  on  one  of  these  sagacious  phuaothro- 
ihe  future  right  conduct  of  the  pists  that,  in  addressing  an  assem- 
onlprit  himself  as  the  pang  of  re-  bly  of  professional  appropriators  of 
morse  and  shame  which  stTch  an  ^oods  not  their  own,  he  said,  <*Ii 
answer  must  have  inflicted,  unless  is  true  you  are  thieves,  but  yoo  ate 
he  were  a  much  meaner  creature  also  men ;  .  and  the  sentiment  of 
than  it  is  in  the  nature  of  great  honour  is  so  necessary  to  all  socie- 
public  schools  to  produce.  If  a  ties  of  meo,  that— -but  yoo  know 
skilful  orator  desii^  to  propitiate  the  proverb,  '  Honour  amoog 
a  hostile  assembly,  though  it  be  the  thieves.'  It  is  that  sentimeot 
most  unmanageable  of  all  assem-  which  I  appeal  to  and  rely  opcm 
blies— an  angr^  mob — he  will  cer-  when  I  ask  yoo  to  abandon  yoar 
•  tainly  not  begm  by  scolding  and  present  mode  of  life,  and,  by  a  tenth 
railing  against  it  Neither,  always  part  of  the  same  cleverness  in  an 
supposing  him  to  be  the  master  of  honest,  calling  which  you  manileet 
an  art,  to  excellence  in  which  manly  in  your  present  calling,  acquire  from 
earnestness  and  courage  are  al-  all  men  the  confidenoe  I  am  aboat 
ways  essential,  will  he  attempt  to  to  place  in  yon.  Tes,  confidence! 
flatter  his  prejudiced  auditors  for  and  confidence  what  in? — the  very 
any  wisdom  or  virtue  which  they  thing  yoo  have  hitherto  slighted, 
are  not  exhibiting ;  if  he  do  so,  be   honesty.       Here    is    a     fiTe-poood 
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note.  I  want  to  have  chaoge  for 
it.  Let  any  one  among  yoa  take 
tbe  note  and  bring  me  the  change. 
I  rely  on  bis  bononr."  The  rogaee 
hesitated,  and  looked  at  each  other 
ID  blank  dismay,  each,  no  doabt, 
in  terrible  apprehension  that  the 
hononr  of  the  corpA  wotfld  be  dis- 
graced bv  the  jyfidy  of  whatever 
iDdividnaf  shonl^Yolnnteer  an  ex* 
aoDple  of  honesty.  At  last  one 
raggamnffin  stepped  forirard,  reeeiv* 
ed  tbe  note,  grinned,  and  vanished. 
-The  orator  calmly  resnmed  his  dis- 
course npon  the  pleasures  and 
profits  to  be  found  in  the  exercise 
of  that  virtue  which  distinguishes 
between  meum  and  tuwn.  But  he 
found  bis  audience  inattentive,  dis- 
tracted, anxious,  restless.  Would 
the  raggamufBu  return  with  the 
change?  What  etemi&l  disgrace 
to  them  all  if  he  did  not,  and  how 
could  they  hope  that  he  would? 
Tbe  moment  seemed  to  them 
hour?.  At  length — at  length  their 
human  breasts  found  relief  in  a 
lusty  cheer.  The  raggamnffin  bad 
reappeared  with  the  change.  There 
was  honour  even  among  thieves. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  if 
praise  be  thus  efficacious  with, 
rogues,  it  may  be  as  well  to  spend 
ft  little^An  of  it  among  honest 
men.  ^^^H  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  p^HiR)pi8ts,  especially  of 
the  son^^sex,  who  so  lavish  the 
cream  of  human  kindness  on  the 
bad  that  they  have  only  the  skim- 
med milk  left  for  the  good,  and 
even  that  is  generally  kept  till  it  is 
sour. 

All  men  who  do  something  toler- 
ftbly  well,  do  it  better  if  their  ener- 
gies are  cheered  on.  And  if  they 
are  doing  something  for  yon,  your 
praise  brings  you  back  a  very  good 
ioterest.  8ome  men,  indeed,  can 
do  nothing  good  without  being 
hraced  by  enooursgemeot — it  is  true, 
that  is  a  vanity  in  them.*  But  we 
must  be  very  vain  ourselves  if  the 
▼anity  of  another  seriously  irritates 
our  own.  The  humours  or  men  are, 
after  all,  subjects  more  of  comedy 
than  of  solemn  rebuke.  And  van- 
ity is  ft  very  useful  humour  on  the 


stage  of  life.  It  was  the  habit  cf 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  to  say  to  bia 
sitter,  '* Praise  me,  sir,  praise  me: 
how  can .  I  throw  any  animation 
into  yoor  face  if  yob  don't  choose 
to  animate  me?"  And  laughable 
as  the  painter's  desire  of  approba- 
tion might  be,  so  bluntly  expressed, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sitter  who 
took  tbe  hint  got  a  much  better' 
portrait  for  his  paina  Every  actor 
knows  how  a  eold  house  chills  him, 
and  how  necessary  to  the  full  sus- 
tainment  of  a  great  part  is  the 
thunder  of  applause.  I  have  heard 
that  when  the  late  Mr.  Kean  was 
performing  in  some  city  of  the 
United  States,  he  came  to  the  man- 
ager at  the  end  of  the  third  act  and 
said,  *^  I  can't  go  on  the  stage  again, 
sir,  if  the  Pit  keeps  its  hands  in  its 
pocketa  Such  an  audience  would 
extinguish  iBtna." 

And  tbe  story  saith  that  the 
manager  made  his  appearance  on 
the ,  stage,  and  assured  them  that 
Mr.  Eean,  having  been  accustomed 
to  audiences  more  demonstrative 
than  was  habitual  to  the  severer 
intellifl^nce  of  an  assembly  of  Ame- 
rican citizens,  mistook  their  silent 
attention  for  disapprobation ;  and, 
in  short;  that  if  they  did  not  ap- 
plaud as  Mr.  Kean  had  beep  accus- 
tomed to  be  applauded,  -they  could 
not  have  the  gratification  of  seeing 
Mr.  Kean  act  as  he  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  Of  course  the  audience 
—  though,  no  doubt,  with  an  elated 
sneer  at  the  Britisher's  vanity  — 
were  too  much  interested  in  giving 
him  fair  play  to  withhoki  any  longer 
tbe  loud  demonstration  of  their 
pleasure  when  he  did  something  to 
please  them.  As  the  fervour  of  tbe 
audience  rose,  so  rose  tbe  genius  of 
the  actor,  and  the  contagion  of  their 
own  applause  redoubled  their  en- 
joyment of  the  excellence  it  contri- 
buted to  create. 

Fortunately,  all  of  us  do  not  re* 
quire  loipd  clapping  of  hands  or 
waving  of  white  pocket-haodker- 
chiefe.  Science  and  letters  have  a 
self  love  which  would  be  frightened 
and  shocked  at  the  plaudits  which 
invigorate   the  spirits   of  the  actoi 
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and  the  orator.  Still  even  scieoce, 
with  all  its  mnjesty,  has  a  pain  in 
being  scolded,  and  a  pleasare  in  be- 
ing prais^.  The  grand  Descartes, 
modestest  of  men,  who  wished  to 
live  in  a  town  where  he  shoald 
not  be  known  by  sight,  felt  so  keen 
an  angnisb  at  the  snabbings  and 
censures  his  writings  procnred  hii% 
that  he  meditated  the  abandonment 
of  philosophy  and  the  abjuration  of 
his  own  injared  identity  by  a  change 
of  name.  Happily  for  mankind, 
some  encooraging  praises  came  to 
his  ears,  and  restored  the  eqnili- 
briom  of  his  Eelfesteem, — vanity 
(if  all  pleasure  in  approbation  is  to 
be  so  called)  reconciling  him  once 
more  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 

But  it  is  in  the  commerce  of  pri- 
vate life  —  in  our  dealings  with 
children,  servants,  friends,  and 
neighboyrs  —  that  I  would  venture 
the  most  to  recommend  some  soft- 
ening and  mitigation  of  that  old 
English  candour  which  consists  in 
eternally  telling  us  our  faults,  but 
having  too  great  a  horror  of  com- 
pliments ever  to  say  something 
pleasant  as  to  oar  merits. 

We  cannot  be  always  giving  in- 
struction, howevjer  preceptorial  and 
admonitory  our  dispositions  may 
be ;  bu(  if  we  have  given  a  harm- 
less pleasure,  it  is  not  altogether  a 
day  lost  to  the  wisest  of  us.  To 
send  a  child  to  his  bed  happier, 
with  a  thanksgiving  heartier,  he 
knows  not  why,  to  the  Author  of  all 
blessings,  and  a-  livelier  fondness 
in  his  prayer  for  bis  parents;  —  to 
cheer  the  moody  veteran,  who  deems 
the  young  have  forgotten  him,  with 
a  few  words  that  show  remem- 
brance of  what  he  has  done  in  his 
generation;  —  to  comfort  the  dis- 
pirited stroggler  for  fame  or  inde- 
,  pendence,  in  the  moment  of  fall  or 
failure,  with  a  just  commendntion 
of  the  strength  and  courage  which, 
if  shown  in  the  defeat  of  to-day,  «re 
fair  auguries  of  success  on  the  mor- 
row| — all  this  may  not  be*so  good 
as  a  sermon.  But  it  is  not  ^very 
one  who  has  the  right  or  capacity 
to  preach  sermons;  and  any  one  is 
authorized  and  able  to  do  all  this. 


As   Seoeca  so  beaotifally  ezpi 
it  — 


**  Utcunqoe  homo  est  tbi  benefieio  loctUw* 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  habit 
of  seeking  rather  to  praise  than  to 
blame  operates  favourably  not  only 
on  the  happiness  and  the  temper, 
but  on  the  whol^moral  character 
of  those  who  foriRt  It  is  a  great 
corrective  of  envy,  that  most  com- 
mon infirmity  of  active  intelleets 
enga^  in  competitive  strife,  and 
the  immediate  impulse  of  wbidi  is 
always  towaMs  Uie  disparagement 
of  another;  it  is  also  a  strong 
counterbalancing  power  to  that 
inert  cynicism  which  is  apt  to  creep 
over  men  not  engaged  in  eompeti- 
tion,  and  which  leads  them  to  de- 
base the  level  of  their  own  human- 
ity in  the  contempt  with  which  it 
regards  what  may  be  good  or  great 
in  those  who  are  so  engaged.  In 
short,  a  predisposition  to  see  what 
is  best  in.  others  necessarily  calls 
out  our  own  more  amiable  qualities; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  predispo- 
sition to  discover  what  is  bad  keeps 
in  activity  our  meaner  and  more 
malignant 

Perhaps,  however,  to  a  very  as- 
cetic moralist  I  shall  seem  to  have 
insisted  far  too  strono^^^  what- 
ever efficacy  ma^  be  ^^^^^  prais- 
ing, and  not  painted  ff^^MMrtial 
colours  the  virtuous  p^lRties  of 
reproof.  Gertes,  a  great  deal  may 
be  said  upon  that  latter  and  austerer 
theme.  Inetanoes  may  be  quoted 
of  little  children  who  have  been 
flogged  out  of  naughtiness,  and 
great  geniuses  who  have  been  re- 
viled itito  surpassing  achievements. 
Whether  the  good  so  done  has  not 
been  generally  attended  with  some 
evil  less  traceable,  is,  I  think,  a 
matter   of  doubt.    Bat     that    is   a 

Saestion  1  will  not  here  discuss. 
Granting  ali  that  can  be  said  in 
VlodicatioB  of  giving  pain  to  an- 
other, I  still  say  that  it  is  better  and 
wiser,  on  the  whole,  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  giving'  pleasure.  And  I 
may  be  excused  if  I  have  some- 
what exaggerated  the  value  of  praise 
and  undervalued  the  predooa  beno- 
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fits  of  oensare,  because  it  needs  no  "  l^omo1l^neck^  when  ii«i  journey  b«gto». 

k^«:i«   4^    Ai^L,.^   »«    *.^     K*    i.k».»  T*^o  "*<^^»  Jo^'o*  **»«  Father,  Buspcnda ; 

homily    to    dtspoee    ns    to     be    sharp  The  one  hoWs  our  own  proper  sJna, 

enOQ^h    towards*  the     faults   of    oar  The  other  the  abe  of  oar  frkAdi: 

neighbours. 

On    this    tnith     FbffidmS    has    an  The  first,  Man  immediately  throws 

apologae  which  may  be  thus  para-  xh"'Uj.''i?^°J«M.'ti,*' "•'"*= 

phrased--^  ne  sees  every  grain  in  the  sack.** 
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A  8T0RT  WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 
CHAPTER  L 

'  The  old ,  grey  manor-hoose  had  deoly  to  sink  withia  her.  Perhaps 
nestled  down  to  dreamless  slumber  some  noreoognlsed  instinct  warned 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hilla;  the  her  that,  passing  into  (be  house  to- 
rooks  in  the  tall  elms  behind  it  had  night,  she  passed  over  one  of  those 
ftt  last  settled  into  silence.  But  the  boundary -Hoes  of  life  which  we 
young  mistress  of  the  manor  still  cross  unconsciously,  and  only  per- 
flitted  to  and  fro  on  the  terrace,  ceive  when  we  look  back  upon 
dowly.  and  with  soft  footfall,  never  them  fron^  a  distance, 
hastening,  never  pausing ;  not  con-  "  You  are  shutting  out  the  twi- 
scious  that  the  light  had  faded  aod  light  early,  are  you  not^  auntie  7" 
the  dew  was  falling.  There  was  she  asked,  entering  the  drawing- 
light  enough  for  the  dreaming  of  room,  and  finding  that  the  lamp 
Boch  dreams  as  hers,  enough  of  the  had  been  brought  in,  and  that  a 
warmth  of  hope  and  young  life  in  servant  was  letting  fall  the  cur- 
her  heart  to  resist  a  far  sraver  chill  tains. 

than  any  that  was  to  be  reared  from  '*  Anntie  ** — a    placid-looking  old 

the  teptdjir  of  the  summer  night  lady,  dressed  with  somewhat  of  the 

Presemy  a  lattice  creaked  on  its  quaint  gravity  of  old  ladies  of  ao 

hinges,  and  a  voice  from  the  many-  olden    time,  which    made    her   look 

caaemented  west  window  asked —  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  large, 

**  Clare,  are  you  out  there  still  ?  low,    oak  -  wainscot^  and   oak]-  raf- 

Pray,  come  in,  my  dear — ^you  will  tered  room — smiled. 

take  cold ;  and  there  is  a  letter  for  '^  Your  thoughts  mnst  have  been 

you."  pleasant  to-night,   Glare :  it  is  very 

**  A  letter  I— from  Allan  ?  "  late ;  for  the  last  hour  I  have  not 

"  No ;  from  Mr.  Stanner."  been  able  to  see  to    do    even    my 

Having    heard    this.  Miss  Water-  coarse  knitting.^' 

meyr  seemed  in  no  haste  to  obey  the  **  My    thoughts    have    been   plea- 

summons.      For   some   minutes   she  sant,     auntie,"     Clare    said,    softly, 

leant   over   the    terrace    balustrade,  seating   herself,  as  the   servant   left 

breathing    the    perfume  which    roee#  the  room,  .on  a  low  stool  at  the  old 

like  incense  from  the   great  bed  of  lady's  feet^     ''I  have  been  thinking 

valley  lilies  under  the  wall.     In  the  of  Allan— of  how  sweet  it  will  be  to 

porch  she  paused  again— the  honey-  have  him  home  again  at  last.    I  have 

suckles  seemed  so  peculiarly,  so  be-  been    very   happy    with   only    you, 

wilderingly    sweet     to-night,    as    if  auntie,    but    still    I  do    feel    lonely 

reminding  her  of  past  joy,  and  pro-  sometimes,  and  it  is  so  long  that  he 

pbesyiog  to  her  of  joy  to  be.    So  has  been  away." 

it  appeared  at  first;  but  she  paused  <^Yery    long,    my  dear;     I  hope 

too  long,  till  her  heart  seemed  sud-  that   you    may  sever  be  separated 
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again —Deyer  left  with  '  only  anntie ' 
any  more." 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  wish 
that." 

Glare's  colour  had  risen ;  she 
spoke  proudly  as  she  added,  **!  do 
not  wish  anything  to  be  considered 
as  settled ;  we  were  so  yooog  tbeo.*' 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  silent  for  some 
time;  when  she  spoke,  it  was  with 
some  coDsideriftle  show  of  embar- 
rassment. 

"I  am  not  apt  to  croak,  "dear 
Clare,  or  to  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen, 
but  I  feel  as  if.  I  ought  to  warn  yon 
that  yon  most  not  expect  all  will 
go  smoothly :  I  mean  I  would  have 
yon  prepared  to  endure  some  things 
that  will  seem  hard  at  first— very 
hard,  if  you  meet  them  in  a  proud 
spirit  You  have  been  good  and 
gentle  to  me  always;  siill,  my  dear/ 
yon  are  too  proud  :  you  have  a  more 
obstinate  will  than  is  beaotiful  in 
a  woman,  or  consistent  with  a 
woman's  happiness.  I  wish  to  warn 
you  against  it — to  put  you  on  your 
gnard.  A  woman  must  learn  to 
submit  before  she  can  can  be  what  she 
should  be—before  she  can  be  happy." 

''Dear  auntie,  what  is  all  this 
about?  What  have  I  done?  What 
,  am  I  going  to  be  done  to?  Will 
Allan  come  home  a  tyrant  ?  Am  I  to 
learn  to  submit  to  his  will  ?  He  used 
to  have  no  will  but  mine.'*  In  spite 
of  her  liglit  tone,  Glare's  heaH  sank. 

"Your  father  was  a  tyrant,  my 
dear."  Mr&  Andrews  spoke  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  glancing  round  the 
room,  aa  if  conscious  of  the  treason- 
ableness  of  her  words.  *'He  did 
not  approve  of  any  amount  of  li- 
berty for  women ;  he  was  my  poor 
*  sister's  jailer  rather  than  her  bus- 
band  :  his  jealousy  during  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  which  were 
the  last  of  bis  too,  amounted  to 
something  bordering  on  insanity. 
I  have  always   thought  it  unlikely 


that,  with  his  opinion  of  women,  he 
should  have  left  yon  free,  and  an 
heiress;  and,  my  dear,  yoa  are  of 
age  to-morrow." 

Glare  took  the  letter  from  whers 
it  had  been  lying  on  the  table,  dis- 
regarded tUl  now. 

'<  You  think  I  shall  find  that  I 
am,  without  my  own  consent,  dis- 
posed of?"  she  said.  <*This  letter, 
perhaps,  is  to  tdl  me  of  my  deatt- 
nation,  my  rate.  Mr.  S tanner*  gene- 
rally writes  if  he  has  anything  dis- 
agreeable to  say :  he  is  afraid  of 
me,  I  think." 

**  As  I  should  be,  my  dear,  if  you 
often  spoke  to  me  in  that  tone,  or 
looked  at  me  as  you»  have  been 
looking  at  that  inoffensive  paper." 

Glare  did  not  smile,  or  lee  her 
features  relax;  she  had  opened  the 
letter. 

**  A  short  respite,"  she  said,  harsh- 
ly. "My  guardian  only  writes  to 
say  that  be  ia  coming  to  speak  to 
me  on  business  of  importance  to- 
morrow, and  shall  probably  do  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  spending  a  few 
weeks  here." 

"They  are  going  to  spoil  all  my 
pleasure  in  seeing  AlUn  again,"  she 
muttered,  when  she  was  alone  in 
her  own  room.  **  Mr.  S tanner  ib 
coming  to  help  auntie  play  pro- 
priety :  we  shall  be  watched,  our 
actions  observed,  and  feelings  spe- 
culated upon.  Perhaps  I  shall  dis- 
like Allan  now;  I  shall,  if  he  seems* 
sare  of  success— thinks  I  am  to  be 
won  without  wooing  —  that  I  am 
already  won.  Mr.  Stanner  might 
have  waited  for  an  invitation  here: 
it  is  not  much  use  to  be  mistress, 
if  be  comes  when  and  for  as  long 
as  he  pleasea.^' 

The  girlish  softness  and  sweetness 
had  passed  from  Miss  Watermeyr'a 
face :  reflected  in  the  glass  she  saw 
that  of  a  woman  who  would  have  been 
beautiful  had  she  been  leas  proud. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Glare  woke  next  morning  with  a  but  a  gloom  was  over  eveiythtng,  a 
sense  of  something  impending:  she  weight  -upon  her  usually  light  das- 
did    not    know   mat   she  dreaded,   tic  spirits. 
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Mr.  Stanner,  who  lived  at  oo  great 
dfstaooei  arrived  early ;  bnt  he  seem- 
ed rather  to  shnn  than  to  seek  op* 
portaiiity  fdr  a  tSte-^-tite  with  Glare : 
being  both  kind-hearted  and  timid, 
he^aa  at  once  fond  of  bis  ward  and 
afraid  of  her.  On  her  part  she  did 
DOt  return  -  his  affection^  and  held 
him  more  in  contempt  than  in  awe. 
She  had  always  been  able  to  wind 
bim  ronnd  her  finger  in  snch  unim- 
portant matters  as  there  had  been 
question  of  between  them,  and  she 
was  not  herself  enongh  trnly  woman- 
ly to  feel,  nor  had  she  experience 
enongh  of  life  to  know,  that  a  gentle- 
bearted  man,  easily  swayed  by  a 
woman's  wish  or  will  in  trifled,  may 
yet  show  himself  to.  be  inflexible 
when  need  is.  Mr.  Stanner  was, 
perhaps,  hardly  able  to  teach  Clare 
this  lesson  —  yet  it  was  a  lesson 
it  would  be  well  that  she  should 
learn. 

It  was  Glare  who  at  last  broke 
the  silence,  which  she  f«lt  to  be 
ominous  and  oppressive,  saying 
after  dinner,  when  Mr.  Stanner  had 
,  joined  her  and  Mrs.  Andrews  in  the 
drawing-room,  ''If  you  have  basi- 
oess  to  tnlk  to  me  about,  shall  we 
go  into  the  library  now,  while  Mrs.. 
Andrews  takes  her  nap  ?  " 

*'If  yon  please,  but  there  is 
really  no  ^urry." 

Clare  stood  expectant,  so  Mr. 
Stanner  had  no  alternative  but 
to  rise  from  the  soft  depths  of  a 
luxurious  chair  into  which  he  had 
just  sunk  with  a  sigh  of  content, 
and  follow  her  from  the  room. 

**It  is  very  warm  this  afternoon 
—very  warm,  upon  my  word  I " 

Thus  Mr.  Stanner  broke  the  si- 
lence which  had  ensued  when  he 
and  Clare  were  seated ;  be  drew  out 
bis  handkerchief,  passed  it  across 
bis  forehead,  and  glanced  furtively 
at  his  fair  ward,  as  be  repeated  his 
assertion. 

''I  feel  it  is  something  unplea- 
sant  that  you  have  to  tell  me," 
Glare  said,  "Yon  net>d  not  be 
afraid  to  speak ;  no  doubt  I  shall 
be  able  to  bear  what  you  may  have 
to  communicate." .  ^ 

*^  Unpleasant  I'  oh,  by  no  means 


—at  least,  not  necessarily  bo.  *  Afqaid 
to  speak  I'  why  shonld  I  be,  my 
dear  young  lady?  You  have  no 
deadly  weapon  concealed  amonff 
the  amplitude  of  that  light  and 
pretty  dress,  in  which  you  look  so 
charming.*' 

*'If  you  begin  to  pay  me  com- 
pliments, I  shall  be  quite  sure  that 
something  disagreeable  is  to  follow 
them." 

"To  come  to  the  point  at  once, 
then :  You  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Allan  Watermeyr,  your  father's  half- 
brotheVs  son,  whom,  for  brevity, 
we  will  call  your  cousin,  is  ex- 
pected home  from  abroad  in  a  lew 
days." 

'*A8  my  cousin  has  himself  writ- 
ten to  me  to  this  effdct,  I  certainly 
am  aware  of  it" 

Clare's  colour  had  risen  at  the 
first  mention  of  her  cousin's  pame ; 
but  Mr.  Stanner  studiously  avoided 
looking  at  her.  As  he  continued, 
he  became  mord  and  completely 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  speck  or  flaw  on  one  of  his 
carefully- tended  finger-nails. 

'<  Every  step  I  take  ih  this  mat- 
ter I  am  obliged  to  take  without 
exercising  my  own  judgment.  Every 
step  has  been  planaed  for  me.  Y6ur 
,fatber  .left  me  the  most  minute 
directions :  compliance  with  some 
of  his  instructions  is  a  painful 
duty.  Unhappily,  your  father  be- 
lieved that  he  had  cause  to  enter- 
tnin  but  a  low  opinion  of  y.oor  sex. 
From  bis  point  of  viev,  his  conduct 
was  perhaps  right  and  wise;  from 
otter  points  of  view,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
foolish  —  nay,  extravagant  and  mis- 
chievous in  the  extreme.  But,  my 
dear  young  lady,  much,  if  not  every- 
thing, rests  with  yourself:  if  yon 
can  subdae  your  pride  and  control 
your  somewhat  high  temper,  let 
events  take  the  course  they  would 
easily  and  naturally  have  tnken  had 
you,  as  I  could  *have  desired,  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  what  I  am 
compelled  to  communicate  to  yon : 
if  yon  will  adopt  this  ^womanly  and 
beottming  line  of  conduct,  all  will 
yet  go  well.*'  * 
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<'  Perhaps  for    '  womanly  and  be-  had    not .  spoken.    ^'  It   is   Uie  way 

comiog '    I   might   sobstitote   spirit-  which   yoar   father   took   to   iorare 

less  and  abject/'   interposed    Clare;  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  whicht 

''bat  pray  go  on — let  me  hear  the  in  accordance  as  it  is  with  his  low 

worst  at  ooce."  opinion  of  yoar  sex,  may  natarally 

'*If  yoa  will  bear  in  yoar  mind  be  somewhat  distastefol  to  yoo,  my 

yoar    father's   lamentable   and    mie-  dear  yoong  lady.    Let  me  beg  yoa 

taken  views,   yoa  will    be  less  an-  to    be    wise  and    patient;    let  me 

prepared    for     my     commanication:  aesare*  yoa  that  no  rash  revolt  eao 

It   was    yoar^  father^s   dei>ire,    that  show  so  troly  noble  a  spine,  so  trtie 

when  yoa  and  Mr.  Allan  Watermeyr  a    dignity,    as    a    quiet    disregard 

had  respectively   arrived  at  a  suit-  of " 

able  age,  yoa  shoald — according  to       '*Mr.  ^tanner,    Mr.  Staoner,    do 

his   way    of    expressing    himself-^  coom  to  the  point!"     Clara  broke 

enter   pargatory  together :    be   had  in,  with   a  tone  of   feverish   imps- 

many  reasons  for  wishing  that  yoa  tience. 

shmld  be  nnited.    Ton  know  that,       **  When     yoa     are     twenty-two. 

daring  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  then,  in  one    year  from  to-day,  all 

friends   had   cause   to  fear  that  his  that  is  now    yoars    is    to    be    Mr. 

mind  was  somewhat  affected — what  Watermeyr's  —  only    .yours    as    his 

was  sense,  and  what  insanity,  it  was  wife." 

not  always  easy  to  say.  He  talked  '*  I  am  to  be  dependent  on  mar- 
sometimes  of  having  played  Jacob's  riage  with  him  for  a  subsbteoce! 
part— cheated  £saa  (Mr.  Allan's  fa-  I  expected  iojustioe,  injury,  iosolt, 
ther)  of  his  birthright ;  then  he  bat  nothing  so  intolerable  1 " 
would  say,  <A  marriage  between  "Look  at  it  from  a  right  point 
his  boy  and  my  girl  will  make  of  view,  and  it  is  not  so  bad,  my 
reparation,  especially  if  she  turns  dear.  A  wife  is  naturally  depen- 
out  like  her  mother.*  I  have  heard  dent  upon  a-  husband :  as  I  said 
him  say  that  a  hundred  timies,  before,  your  mutual  attachment ,  is 
alway»   with    the    same    smile  —  a  no  secret;  if  events   take  their  na- 

smile  that  struck  me  as   sinister—-  tural  course " 

repeating  t)ie  last  phrase  again  and       *'  6pare     me     this     twaddle 

a^n,  and--- — "  ..  Forgive   me    that    onoonrteoas   ex- 

'' Spare   me  all   these  humiliating  pression.      Is    there    more    to    bear 

details,"     Clare     said     impatiently,  regarding  my  fatber^s  will?" 

She   bad   sat   looking   out    on    the  ^    '^Ooly  this<"— Mr.  Stanner's   face 

sloping  lawns,  down  which  tile  sun-  had  flushed  angrily — "it  yoa  marry 

shine  fcemed    poo  ring  to  the  river,  any  one  but  yunr  cousin,  yoo   h^ 

quite  still,  but  with    an    ever-deep-  feit    everything;  if    yoa    ohcxise  to 

ening  crimson  on   her  fair  face,  and  remain  single,  a  small  pittaoce  and 

a    threatening     brightness     flashing  the  West-end  Cottage  will  be  yours 

from  her  eyes.  ^— a  mean  and  miserable  provision, 

<*  As   the   mutual  attachment  ex-  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  fear 

isting  between  you  and  Mr.  Water-  that    you  will    need  to  avail  yoar* 

'  meyr  is  no  secret "  self." 

^'A    boy -and -girl    affiiir,    which       ''One     qaestion,     Mr.    8  tanner : 

either  of  us,   6r   both  of    us,  may  Does    Mr.   Watermeyr    know    what 

now    wish     forgotten,"     interrupted  you  have  told  me  ? "    Asking  thia^ 

Clare.  Clare  challenged  and  met  her  guar- 

**  I  need  not  iuiagine  that  any-  dian's  glance, 
thing  I  have  yet  said  need  be  "He  dc^ea  He  was  extremely 
claflwd  in  the  category  of  unplea-  pained  and  indignant  If  there  is 
sant  communications."  Mr.  Stanner  any  way  of  evading  the  will  —  if  it 
had  not  heeded  Clare's  io terra  p-  is  possible  to  settle  the  property 
tlon,  except  *to  pause  while  she  on  you  uoeooditionally  —  he  is  de- 
spoke,  aud  then   proceed  aa  if  she  termiaed  it  shall  be  dooei    He  en- 
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treated    that    at    least    yoa    might  li^ed  and^  died.    If  a  selfish  love,  it 

remain   ia   ignoraDce  of   yoar   posi-  was    still    a    more    passioDate    love 

tloD.  .  I  would    williDgly  have    had  than  aoy    other    she    had    known. 

it  so ;  bat  I  am  not  a  free  agent."  She    believed    that   she   had    loved 

Glare  was    looking   oot    again  —  Allan,  not  perhaps  with  *'  the  love  of 

down  the  sanny  lawn  to  the  river  —  men    and     women    when    they    love 

iXX  her  colour  had  faded  now.    Mr.  the  best/'  bat  with  a  love  that  with 

S tanner    rose.     The   girPs   fair  face  her   had   passed    for   that  love.     In 

looked   so  stony  that   be    felt  aQ  if  all  her   dreams  regarding  her  future 

to    address   her  would     have    been  he  played  a  part,  a  jeoondary  part — 

like   addressing   a  statue.   ^She    did  a     prince  -  coosort^s    part,    perhaps, 

not  move  or  speak,  and  he  left  her  She  was  the '  Queen,  the  lady  of  the 

tb  her  own  thoughts  —  not  sorry  to  manor ;    he    her   first   retainer,   her 

escape    from    her    near    neighbgar-  serviceable    and    chivalrous    knight 

hood,   for    the    atmosphere    around  —  one     whom     she    (delighted     to 

her     seemed     dangerous.    It     took  honour,    whom    she     enriched    with  ^ 

Glare  some  time  even  to  realise  her  her  favours  —  and  now  — ^ 
position.    She  loved  the  old  house  ;       The  sunshine  had  left   the  lawn, 

she  Moved    every    lawn,    shrubbery,  the  twilight  bad   faded  from   It  be- 

every  field,  tree,  dell,  and  dingle  of  fore    Glare   moved ;    when    she    did, 

the    manor ;    she    loved   it    as   the  it  was  to  shut  herself  into  her  own 

kingdom     where     she    reigned     su-  room,    not    to    appear    again    that 

preme — ^where  she  had  believed  ahe  night    Mrs.     Andreira     could     not 

shoald  always  reign.    She   loved    it  gain  admission:   Glare  from  within,, 

as    the    only    home    she    had   ever  would    ouly   say,    **Not    to -nighty 

known— as  the  place  where  she  had  auntie  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  be  spoken 

been   bom — where  her  mother  had  to  to-night. '* 


CHAPTER  in. 

Neither  to  Mr.  Stanner  nor  to  no  more  heed  of  it,  thdbgh  she  had 
Mr?.  Andrews  did  Glare  speak  on  been  wont  to  keep  and  garner  up 
the  subject'  that  of  course  engrossed  carefully  every  line  her  cousin 
her  thoughts.  She  kept  much  apart ;  wrote  to  her.  Mrs.  Andrews  re- 
unwonted  whiteness  on  her  ctieeks,  placed  it  in  its  cover,  and  laid  it 
and  dark  circles,  that  told  of  sleep-  beside  Glare's  plate;  but  Glare  left 
less  nights,  surrounding  ber  eyes.  the     breakfast-table    without    again 

A   few  days  after   her   conversa-  looking  at  or  toaching  it. 
tion  with    her  guardian,    she  heard       ^^  Which  rooms  shall  I  give  your 

from    her   cousin.    When    she    had  cousia  and   his  friend^? "   Mrs.   An- 

read  his  brief   note,  she  passed  it  to  drews    asked,    following    Glare   into 

her  companions.    It  was  very  brief  the     conservatory.     This     cooserva- 

—  only  this  —  tory     opened    from    the    breakfast* 

-Deabist    Glaeb.-!    hope    to  J?;^'",-  ^J»^o°?^   i'   yo°  could   reach 

follow    thk   letter  ^    a   fewTonra^  ^^^^^^   ®P®^***    retreat,   her    favour- 

Slir  mSh  tf  LlinV' in  Se  "Itea"ck  ''  ''"^'  '"^^    '"' 

poor  wordsl    With  me  I  shall  ven-  °P?°  ^^^  T^tt.  nl..^.  Ua  «.n. 

tare   to   bring   my   dear  old  friend,  ..J'  If.  M^U  ^^'  '*'i°5^X 

.Tohn   flmitK  ^i.rJi\^«    fh.f    fnr    Kil  H^^  »?^  graccful  pillars,  garlanded 


Haste,   1   aare    not   aiiow  myseii   lo  ^^^^    j^.««  ja,   u^,     i?:ii;..«  «^   I 

eajniore  than  that  I  am  yours,  ^"^   drawn  for   her.    Pilling  up  a 

Bay  more  *"»"^of^^  Wate^kyb."  ^"^  1°     **^®    ^^^^    '^^^°*    ^^    ^^^ 

ALLAN  WATBHMKYB.  j^^^^^^  -^  ^^  doubtless  an  incongru- 

Having  read  this  note,  Glare  took  ous  addition  to  the  grey  and  grave 
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solidity  of  the  original  arcbitectare ;  giiree  bim   all   be  wants   in  giriog 

yet   very    few    people   would    have  him    herself;    betweea    a    hosbaDd 

wished  it  away.  aod   wife  there  should   be  do  mm 

"  I    have    no    aathority    in    this  and  thine.    Indeed,  of  all  women  I 

house.    Give  them  what  rooms  yon  have  always  pitied  heiresses.    I  am 

please,"  was  Glare's  snllen  answer.  half    inclined    to    congratolate   yos 

**That   is  foolish,   my   dear.    For  instead    of   to    condole    with    yoi^ 

twelve  months  yet  to  come  yoa  are  my  dear." 

mistress  hbre.    It  is  foolish  to  say  ''Sappose,    however/'   said    Clare, 

yoa  have  no  authority.'^  softly  and  shyly,  **  that  I  find  I  do 

"  Do  you  think  I  will  stay  meek-  not  love  Mr.  Watermeyr.     And  then 

ly  till   my  term   expires  ?  — :  to    be  suppose    he    no    hmger    loves  me, 

turned  out  at  the  end  of  it  ?    Mr.  but  from  pity,  and  from  motives  of 

Watermeyr  may  be  master  at  once  generosity,  feels  bound  to  marry  me: 

—  means    to    be   master    at   once :  And  suppose— oh,  a  thousaDd  thiogi 

without   my  permission  he  brings  a  may  be  true   that  would  make  mj 

'friend ;  let  him  invite  a  dozen  if  he  position    intolerable.    It    is    intoler- 

pleases,  it   will    make   no  difference  able.    It  might  not  be  to  alt  womeo, 

to   me.     I    will  find   a  home  some-  but  it  is  to  me.    Oh,  it  is  no  ose 

where  else.    I  will  leave  this  place  talking,     auntie,     preaching     meek- 

at  once ;  I  will  not  meet  him."  ness  and  patience — ^no  use,  no  use.*' 

Clare  leant  her  head  against  one  Still  auntie's  preaching  had  been 

of  the    gay   garlanded    pillars,    and  of   some    use ;    the    outbreak  ^  had 

burst  into  passionate  tears  ;  it  was  done  Clare  good.    She  did  not  sub- 

the  first  time  that  she  had  alluded  mit,  but-  she  submitted  to  wait->to 

to  her  new  knowledge.  meet    her    cousin,  aod    mature   her 

'*  Order  everything   as   yon  think  plans, 

best,"    she    said,    when    she    could  It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the 

speak,  and  ,teoved  away.    Bat  brave  travellers    arrived.    Glare    was    the 

little  Mrs.  Andrews  followed  •her  to  first   to   hear   carriage-wheels    upon 

her    room,    sat    down    before    her,  the    drive   that    swept    up    to  the 

scolded     hert  first,    comforted     her  west   wing   of   the   house:    she  eat 

afterwards ;    laid  thorough    siege  to  still,  and    gave    no  sign ;   but  pre- 

her,    would    not  be   repelled   or  si-  sently    her    guardian's    duller    ears 

lenced.     Glare's    reserve     yielded  —  were    aware    of    this    same   sound, 

the  waters  of  bitterness  gushed  out ;  He    rose   and   offered  one    arm   to 

her  grief  and  her  indignation  found  Glare,  one  to  Mrs.  Andrews,  saying — 

words  to    which   Mrs.   Andrews   lie-  '*  We  shall    be  just    ifa    time  to 

tened  with  patient  sympathy.  receive  Mr.   Watermeyr   at  the  hall 

*'I   say   again,   my   dear,  that   a  door." 

wicked  man  (I  mnst  call  things  by  Glare  had  .not  meant   to   receive 

their  right  names)  has  done  wickedly  Mr.  Watermeyr  at  the  hall  door  — 

and    cruelly.    You  are  placed  in  a  had    not  meant  to  go  one   step  to 

painful   position,  no   doubt,    but   it  meet    him;   she   had  made  up   her 

might    have    been   much    worse.    I  mind  to  await  him  where  she  was. 

say  again,  there  is  but  one   course  Mr.  Stanner  waited  before  her;  she 

for   you    to   take ;   put   this   know-  hesitated     a     moment,     and     then 

l^ge   aside,   and   act   according   to  yielded. 

the  instincts  of  your  heart.  Why  Mr.  Watermeyr  was  just  spring- 
should  yon  revenge  upon  Mr.  Wa-  ing  up  the  steps.  Mr.  Stanner 
termeyr,  the  sincerity  of  whose  love  drew  Glare  forward  to  meet  him, 
you  have  never  doubted,  and  whom  at  the  same  time  removing  her 
you  loved  before  you  knew  of  this,  hand  from  his  own  arm.  Glare 
the  wrong  your  father  did  you  f  In-  ofiered  it  to  her  cousin  mecbani- 
deed,  my  poor  Glare,  you  are  too  cally.  Clasping  it  in  both  his,  Mr. 
proud.  A  woman  shoald  delight  Watermeyr  bent  bis  head  towards 
to  owe  all  to  a  man  she  loves.    She  her. 
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qiare  drew  back  baogbiily.  **We 
are  oot  cbildreo  ndw/^  Bhe  said. 

As*  sb'e  saw  tbe  bandsome  and 
BensUive  face,  wbicb  bad  looked  so 
bappj,  eager,  and  loviog,  clood  oyer, 
ebe  felt  a  triampbaot  sense*  of 
power,  and  was  almost  geoerons 
enoogb  to  regret  tbe  baviog  used 
it  Gentler  words  —  words  of  an 
at  least  ordinarily  kind  welcome-:- 
were  on  her  lips,  wben  sbe  met  the 
glance  of  a  pair  of  keen  ejes  —  tbe 
ejes  of  Mr.  Watermejr's  friend,  who 
stood  behind  him  (as  Glare  thoaght), 
like  Mepbiatopheles  behind  a  young 
and  fair-faced  Fanst  —  fixed  ,  oo  her 
with  an  noeoa^proroisiog,  it  seem- 
ed to  her  hostile,  scrutiny.  Mr. 
Stanner's  cordial  greeting  made 
tiie  coldness  of  Clare's  more  coo- 
spicQons.  She  felt  this  —  felt  her- 
self in  the  wrong  —  assured  herself 
k  was  that  man's  fanlt.  *  Her  man- 
ner, when  Mr.  Smith  was  presented 
to  her,  was  certainly  not  conciliatory. 

Glare  went  to  her  own  room  that 
night  ?ery  tborongbly,  very  whole- 
somely, dissatisfied  with  herself. 
Tbe  cloud  of  pain  bad  not  cleared 
oflT  her  cousin's  brow;  she  felt  that 
fifcMd   had  rudely   dashed  all  joyous- 


nesB  from  hk  bome-ooming.  She 
thought  over  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  ^ears  gone  by  —  how  chi- 
valrous bis  devotion  had  always  been 
—  how  unvarying  bis  gentle  pati- 
ence, even  when  he  was  quite  a  boy. 
She  repented  of  her  harshness,  re- 
solved to  try  and  atone  for  it,- de- 
termined to  meet  him  to-morrow  in 
quite  a  different  spirit  Bat  on 
that  day,  as  on  the  evening  before, 
Allan's  friend,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, acted  as  the  evil  genius 
of  both  Allan  and  Glare. 

Glare  avoided  all  chances  of  be- 
ing alone  with  Mr.  Watermeyr,  and 
if,  when  they  were  together,  she  for- 
got tbe  present  position  of  affairp, 
and,  remembering  only  bow  things 
had  been,  spoke  to  him  with  any- 
thing of  warmth  in  her  tone,  or 
looked  at  him  with  anything  of 
softness  in  her  eyes,  she  immediate- 
ly became  conseious  of  Mr.  Smith's  ob- 
servance, and  felt  or  fancied  some- 
thing sarcastic  in  the .  expression  of 
his  face  as  be  watched  ber ;  some- 
thing which,  reminding  her  of  all 
she  bad  for  a  moment  forgotten, 
froze  ber  back  into  guardel  for- 
mality. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Allan  and  bis  friend  were  alone 
in  tbe  breakfast-room  one  morning 
diacnSfiing  plans  for  the  day,  after 
the  rest  of  the  party  bad  left  it. 
Allan  was  leaning  against  the  wall 
close  to  the  conservatory-door,  bat 
with  bis  back  turned  to  the  conser- 
^  Tatory ;  bis  friend,  pacing  the  room 
with  a  sharp  jerky  step,  betraying 
an  excessive  irritability  either  of 
mood  or  of  temperament,  stopped 
before  him  now  and  again. 

'^Miss  Watermeyr  refuses  to  go 
on  tbe  water  with  us?'*  be  asked. 

'<  She  thinks  it  will  be  too  hot" 

'<Witb  such  a  breeze,  and  a 
cloudy  .  sky  I  Stuff !  I  wonder  a 
lady  of  her  talent  could  not  invent 
a  more  veritable  seeming  inveracity ; 
bat  she  did  not  care  to  trouble  her- 
self/ to  do  80,  that  is  the  insolence 
of  it — the  intolerable  insolence  of 


it"  (The  last  words  were  spokto 
too  low  to  be  beard  by  Allan,  who 
was  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.) 

Making  one  of  bis  abrnpt  pauses 
before  Allan,  putting  bis  tawny  face 
close  to  bis,  and  his  bands  on  bis 
shoulders,  Mr.  Smith  said  — 

'*I  am  afraid,  my  poor  boy,  yon 
do  not  speed  in  your  wooing." 

"  If  at  all,  with  a  very  ill  speed," 
Allan  answered,  looking  up  into 
the  dark  face  with  one  of  bis  pe- 
culiar smiles,  womanishly  tender 
and  melancholy  for  so  reeolutely- 
moalded  a  mouth.       * 

*'I  have  no  experience  of  the 
malady  from  which  you  suffer," 
John  Smith  said :  **  I  love  yon,  my 
boy,  more  than  I  have  loved  any 
woman -^  more  than  I  could  love 
any  woman;  still  I  am  obliged  to 
believe    in    the    existence    of   that 
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malady.  Men  were  created  a  Hille 
lower  than  the  angels;  it  is  the 
temporary  sabjectioil  to  an  ioferior 
being  (which  aeems  for  most  men, 
tbank  Heaven,  not  for  all,  to  be  a 
phase  natare  ordains  that  they 
shoald  pASS  throng h)  which  keeps 
them. lower.  I  think  I  can  give  no, 
stronger  proof  of  my  love  for  yeu 
than  by  waiting  to  see  the  issne  of 
your  malady,  in  spite  of  the  ho8pi% 
table  reception  —  the  moet  hospi- 
table entertainment  —  of  my  graci- 
DOS  hostess.*' 

"  Clare's  position  is  a  moet  crael 
ona  If  she  has  not  been  perfectly 
oonrteons  to  yon,  John,  ytm  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  conciliatory 
in  manner  to  her;  yoa  started  with 
a  harsh  pre-mdgment." 

"  Founded  only  on  my  convictioD 
that  no  woman  lives  worthy  to  be 
worshipped  as  yon  worebip  yonr 
oonsin  —  that  she  being,  by  your 
own  admission,  proad,  was  speci- 
ally nnworthy.  As  to  her  manner 
towards  me,  that  is  nothing;  I  am 
too  ineffably  gifted  with  ^elf-esteem 
to  be  tronbled  or  ruffled  by  a  girl's 
small  insolences." 

"If  yon  can  be  lenient  in  yoar 
judgment  of  a  woman,  be  so  of 
Glare ;  or  rather,  do  not  judge  her 
at  all.  There  is  no  need  you  should, 
and  you  see  her  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances." 

'*0h,  I   will  be   most   lenient  — 

Siy  her  back  courtesy  for  scorn, 
ut  if  she  is  going  to  play  the 
shrew  to  you,  i  shall  be  sorely 
tempted  to  play  Petrnchio  to  her.'| 

*'  John ! "  —  there  was  a  dangeir- 
ona  light  in  Allan's  eyes  as  he  spoke 
—  *'  if  we  are  to  continue  friends, 
this  must  be  a  closed  subject.  I 
cannot  bear  it  touched  as  you  touch 
it" 

<«I  understand*;  I  can  be  silent 
and  patient  wi^  my  sick  boy.  But 
I  must  stand  by  and  watch  the 
game  for  you." 

Mr.  Smithes  eyes  at  this  moment 
wandered  from  Allan's; face  to  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  behind  it  A 
mischievous  gleam  came  into  them* 
as  they  lighted  on  something  from 
which   they   were   quickly    averted. 


Speaking  a  little  more  loudly  than 
he  had  spoken  before,  a^d  with 
elaborate  distinctness,  he  aaid, 

'*I  must  just  observe  this  before 
I  let  the  subject  drop.  I  Ukve  al- 
ways thODght  that  women  have  a 
wondrous  power  of  tyrannous  in- 
solence; but  I  do  think  that  Miss 
Glare  Wat^rmeyr  is  in  this  way 
supremely  gifted.  I  —  but  I  know 
that  I  only  harass  you  by  my  snarl- 
ing and  carping  —  I  have  no  wish  to 
do  that ;  yonr  fair  cousin  is  a  suffi- 
cient irritant  Gonse,  let  us  go  on 
the  river.  What  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  fellow  ?  " 

At  a  slight  noise  behind  him 
Allan  bad  turned  sharply  round. 
The  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
conservatory  shut  softly  as  he  did 
so ;  bis  eyes  fell  upon  a  garden-glove 
and  a  freslily-gathered  rose  dropped 
midway  between  that  doqr  and  the 
one  opening  on  the  terrace. 

Allan  turned  upon  Smith,  fleroely. 
'*You  raised  your  voice  on  purpose 
— you  saw  her  there  I  Do  you  call 
that  manly?  It  waa  cowardly  to 
strike  at  a  woman  so ;  cowardly,  I 
say,  and  cruel  and  treacherooa." 

Mr.  Smith  looked  steadily  into 
the  young  man's  agitated  face: 
there  was  a  reddish  glow  in  his  eyes, 
otherwise  his  own  face  said  little, 
his  tongue  nothing.  Hia  sileooe 
was  well  calculated.  After  a  few 
moments  —  after  a  few  turns  up  and 
down  the  room — Allan  came  up  to 
him. 

*' Possibly,"  he  said,  <*yoQ  believe 
that  such  words  as  those  you  have 
just  spoken  serve  my  interesta 
You  mean  well  towards  me,  at 
least" 

*'I  do  believe  so,"  Smith  an- 
swered, '^and  therefore  I  am  not 
penitent" 

'*I  can  only  repeat,"  Allan  re- 
joined, '*  that  if  we  are  to  eontinue 
friends,  this  subject  must  be  avoid- 
ed, and  such  conduct  as  yomn  to- 
day not  repeated." 

''We  are  to  oontinne  lirien^" 
'Mr.  Smith  said,  evasively.  '*  Now 
let  us  work  off  our  wrath  and 
vexation  of  spirit  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way,  by  makmg   that   modd 
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of  a  boat  of  yonra  fly  up  to  Willow  ing  an  experimeot  on  my  own  ac- 

Creek  in  no  time."                         '  count  as  to  how  a  man  can  feel  when 

"  First  I  must  have  a  few  words  he  practises  snch  foolery  as  thip." 

with  Mr.    S tanner.    If  yon  like  to  Again  he  raised  the  fflove  to  his 

St  roll  down  to  the  river,  I  will  fol-  lips  ;^the  action  was  performed  with 

low  you  in  five  or  ten  minutee."  well  -  counterfeited      fervour,      with 

**  Good  I "  inimitable    though    mocking    grace. 

Before  he  went  towards  the  After  it,  with  the  same  air,  be  fas- 
river,  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  con-  tened  the  rose  in  his  button-hole, 
servatory,  walked  straight  to  where  Clare  turned  pale  —  only  with 
lay  the  glove  and  rose,  and  picked  anger,  she  believed;  but  a  cunous 
them  np.  He  did  not  know  exact-  thrill  of  fear  passed  through  her, 
)y  what  he  would  do  with  them—  meeting  the  eyes  fixed  full  on  her 
whether  he  would  send  them  to  as  Mr.  Smith  offered  her  her  glove. 
Miss  Watermeyr  by  her  maid,  or  She  would  have  liked  to  refuse  it, 
retnm  them  to  her  himself,  or  re-  desecrated,  contaminated  as  it  was, 
place  them  where  he  had  found  but  she  did  not  dare ;  so  she  took 
them.  He  stood  meditating,  with  it,  bowed  without  speaking,  and  re- 
a  sardonio  smile  twitching  the  turned  to  her  room, 
comers  of  his  mouth  as  he  looked  Very  often  in  the  course  of  the 
at  the  small  glove.  morning,  her    fair     brows     knitted 

He    was   thinking,   perhaps,   how  themselves     involuntarily      as     she 

strange  a  state  a  man   must  be  in  recalled     that      little     scene.    She 

when    he  so    loved   and   reverenced  had  been  mocked   and    bafiSed,  and 

a  woman,   that    anything   she    had  had   been   ^uite   passive.    For   this 

touched  or  worn  .was  for  him  dear  and    other    injuries    Glare     desired 

and  sacred.     "To  kiss  a  glove,  for  revenge.                       0 

instance, "  he  said,    it    must    be   a  "  Who  is  this  Mr.  Smith,  auntie  ? 

curious   ceremony,    let   me  rehearse  I  know  ha^  has  been  Allan's  friend 

it."  for    a   long   time;     but   where  did 

He  had  just  raised  her  glove  to  Allan   pick  htm    up   at  first?"  she' 

his  lips  when  Glare  came  into  the  asked  Mrs.  Andrews,   the  first  time 

conservatory.    She    had    heard    her  she  was  alone  with  her. 

cousm     inquiring    for   Mr.   Stanner,  '^  Indeed,  my  f  dear,  I    cannot  tell 

and   expected    that    the     breakfast-  much    about    him.    There  seems    a 

room  was   now  empty;    she  wished  very     strong     attachment     between 

to  recover  her  glove  before  it  should  him   and    your  cousin.    Mr.    Smith 

have    been     observed ;    her    cousin  saved    Allan^s    life    once,    when    he 

had  perhaps  meant  to  possess  him-  would  otherwise  have  been  drowned, 

self  of  it   when  the   cynio   was   out  and    he    has   been    very    useful    to 

of  the  way.  Allan    in  many  ways :    he  is  poor, 

"  I '  believe  this  is  what  you  look  I    believe,    and    of     no    family  — 

for,  Miss  Watermeyr— the  glove  you  fills   some  situation   at   one   of  the 

dropped    a    Haw     minutes    eince.    I  foreign  universities,  you    know,  and 

was  just  acting  as  Allan's  represent-  is  only  in  England  during  the  vaca- 

ative,  and  at   the   same  time   mak-  tion." 


CHAPTBR  V. 

Clare,  desiring  to  avenge  herself,  way  of  obtaining  it  seemed  open  to 
began  to  observe  and  measure  her  her.  Of  that  way  Frudeoce  said, 
adversary.  If  women  give  them-  ''It  is  dangerous;"  Conscience, 
selves  f to  the  pursuit  of  revenge,  ''It  is  wrong;"  but  Pride  declared, 
not  being  strong,  they  perhaps  "  Tou  are  safe." 
most  needs  be  treacherous.  Glare  Her  resolve  was  taken  one  morn- 
did  desire  revenge,  and  only  one  ing,  as  from  the  breakfast  -  room 
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window  ehe  ecrutiDised  her  enemy,  pretty  freely  sprinkled  with  grey, 
Mr.  SD)ith  was  looDgiog  on  the  was  woDderiog  how  this  came  about, 
terrace,  batlees,  in  the  fall  blaze  of  what  Mr.  Smith's  age  coald  be,  when 
the  morning  enn.  In  his  attitades  saddenly  he  rose  and  came  to  the 
there  was  somethiog  of  listless  window  at  which  she  stood,  the 
southern  grace  when  he  was  in  re-  purpose  and  directness  with  which 
pose,  as  there  was  mach  of  sadden  he  did  so  showing  that  be  had 
Eontbern  fire,  when  be  was  roased.  been  quite  aware  of  her  obeeryanoe. 
His  bead,  with  its  northern  ma8-%  This  annoyed  Clare,  and  she  felt 
siveness,  looked  somewhat  too  large  at  once  placed  her  in  the  worse 
for  the  Blight  and  peculiarly  flexible   position. 

figure ;  his  features,  though  email,  ^  Good  morning,  Hiss  Water- 
had  something  of  coarseness  in  their  meyr — a  beautiful  morning.  I  have, 
moulding — looked,  as  if  they  had  as  you  have  seen,  been  enjoying 
been  worn  down  by  constant  fric-  the  warmth  —  sunning  myself  as 
tioD,  rather  than  at  first  delicately  your  peacock  is  doing.  I  snppoee, 
chiselled :  the  mouth  would  have  as  we  are  hostile  powers,  we  are 
been  undeniably  fine,  almost  grand,  privileged  the  one  to  take  the  mea- 
bad  it  not  worn  a  look  of  ha-  sure,  of  the  other.  I  have  allowed 
bitoal  compression.  If  for  a  mo-  you  to  exercise  this  privilege  onic- 
ment  this  mouth  took  an  an-  terruptedly  for  some  time."  It  was 
conscious  and  tender  curve,  if  the  more  the  manner  than  the  words 
lips  uttered  a  noble  or  generous  themselves  that  were  offensive  to 
sentiment,  and  forgot  for  a  mo-  Clare,  and  something  in  the  direct 
ment  to  follow  it  by  a  sneer — if  at  unflinohing  glance  that  accompanied 
the  same  time  the  shaggy  brows  for  them,  made  her  shrink  from  enter- 
a  moment  raised  themselves  snffi-  ing  upon  any  engagement  of  lookE 
cientlj[  to  let   snnshine  from  within   or  words. 

or  without  illumine  the  ^es  be-  She  retreated  a  few  paces  from 
neath — ejes  resembling  a  Highland  the  window  as  she  answered  —  "Are 
tarn  in  depth  and  coloar — then,  for  we  hostile  powers,  Mr.  Smith?  I 
that  moment,  an  ordinary  woman  am  unaware  either  that  this  is  the 
would  hardly  have  denied  that  Mr.  case,  or  why  it  should  be  so."  Her 
Smith  had  a  face,  if  not  handsome  tone  was  wonderfully  gentle,  yet 
or  beautiful,  attractive  to  an  un-  it  seemed  to  have  no  softening  in- 
nsual   degree.    I   say    an    ovdinary   fluence. 

wOman,  because  at  such  times  it  **  You  use  a  woman's  privily, 
was  a  face  of  the  type  most  danger-  Miss  Watermeyr  —  you  must  ^ 
ous  to  such  women  as,  of  neiUier  me  what  privilege,  or  I  dare  not 
the  highest  nor  the  lowest  order  of  name  it. '* 

moral  or  spiritual  development,  go  ^'Consider  the  question  asked,*' 
to  form  the  mass  of  womankind.  Clare  said,  making  an  attempt  to 
In  it  there  was  a  suggestion  of  pos-  give  a  Kght,  bantering  tone  to  the 
sible  lawlessness  and  tyranny,  which,  conversation.  But  Mr.  Smith  chose 
while  it  would  have  repelled  a  na-  to  remain  immovably  grave,  and 
ture  of  the  highest  order,  through  to  speak  with  harsh  severity  of 
being     out    of  harmony     with     its   tone. 

knowledge  and  love  of  true  beauty,  <*I  consider  that  you  consider 
would  bavd  inspired  one  of  the  (meaning  not  Miss  Watermeyr  io 
lowest  with  unmitigated  fear,  be-  particular,  of  course,  but  women  in 
cause  such  a  nature  could  have  no  general)  that  to  lie  is  the  privily 
I>erception  of  th^  redeeming  quali-  of  your  sex.  Men  and  women  ^• 
ties  which  might* render  innocuous  ^ ways  meet  on  unequal  terms:  from 
those  it  did  perceive.  men  is  exacted   the    strictest  truth 

Clare,  noticing  for  the  first  time  and  honour,  while  the  law  of  long 
that  the  uncared-for  locks  on  which  use  allows  to  women  the  weapons 
the    blaze    of  sunlight    fell    were   of  canning    and  fateehood."    Clare 
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felt  that  she  flashed  in  an  almost 
intolerable  way,  partly  from  anger, 
partly  from  a  sense  of  detected 
guilt.  Mr.  Smith  marked  his  ad- 
vantage, and  continued  —  ^*  Then, 
again,  a  woman  may  with  impu- 
nity treat  a  man  with  the'  moat 
deliberate  insolence,  even  under 
circumstances  that  make  it  doubly 
«hard  for  him  to  endure  it  —  when, 
for  instance,  their  relations  are 
those^  of  hostess  and  guest ;  but  any 
deviation  from  courtesy,  ordiiifary 
and  extraordinary,  on  the  part  of 
the  man,  is  considered  a  crime 
against  all  the  most  sacred  super- 
stitions of  man  the  individual, 
and  of  that  curious  comp(/und  of 
amalgamated  mankind  known  as 
society." 

"  You,  at  least,  are  free  from  such 
sacred  superstitions  1  "  cried  Glare, 
in  nncontrollable  passion. 

^  True  I  I  am  at  daggers-drawn 
with  superstition,  and  wage  war 
against  these  empty  conventiou- 
alitiea." 

•'Sir!  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  it  possible  to  carry  on  such  a 
warfare  under  this  roof." 

**  Madam  I  how  am  I  to  under- 
stand you  ? ''  Mr.  Smith  scowled 
at  Clare  formidably  from  under  his 
brows  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"In  any  ,way  you  please,  sir," 
she  answered,  too  angry  to  be  in< 
timidated. 

Mr.  Smith  bowed  pcofoundly, 
Clare  swept  away. 

Poor  Glare  I  yet  she  deserved  no 
pity. 

Mr.  Smith  wrote  a  letter  that  day 
to  a  friend  abroad.  This  is  an  ex- 
tract from  it: — 

**You  ask  me  how  I  mean  to 
amose  myself.  In  a]  novel  manner 
— in  breaking  in  a  woman,  taming 
a  shrew,  not  for  my  own  use,  but 
for  my  friend.  I  am  the  guest  of 
this  schone  Teufelinn,  This  morning 
she  gave  me  notice  to  quit;  before 
to-morrow  at  this  time  she  shall 
have  asked  me  to  stay — nay,  more, 
shall  have  asked  my  pardon.  If  I 
describe  this  fair  shrew  to  you,  you 
will    fall  in   love  with  my  descrip- 


tion ;  so  I  forbear,  only  saying  that 
though  she  had  the  most  beautiful 
foot  in  the  world,  as  you  might  in- 
cline to  maintain,  I  could  not  toler- 
ate seeing  it  set  on  a  man's  neck, 
that  man  my  friend;  though  she 
had  the  most  beautiful  hand  in  the 
world,  as  white  as  a  lily,  as  smooth 
as  sculptured  marble,  as  soft  as  a 
mole*s  skin  (a  new  simile  that!),  I 
would  not  let  it  play  with  a  man's 
heart-strings  as  with  the  strings  of 
a  harp — to  make  music  or  discord 
at  its  pleasure.  It  is  well  you  are 
not  in  my  place.;  you  would  fall  a 
victim  at  once;  you  would  rave  of 
her  wonderful  eyes,  her  sunshine^ 
spun  hair,  her  teeth,  lips,  chin.;  her 
brow  would  dazzle  you  blind  by  its 
whiteness,  and  the  changing  rose  of 

her  cheek  would Are  you  not 

-dying  with  longing  and  envy?  I 
hope  so.'' 

Clare  had  a  miserable  day.  From 
her  window  up-stairs,  in  her  usual 
sitting-room,  she  did  not  feel  safe 
from  the  observations  of  her  auda- 
cious guest;  she  noted  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  her  cousin  and  his 
friend.  Again  that  morning  they 
were  upon  the  river.  Mr.  Smith 
appearea  to  have  a  passion  for 
rowing.  In  the  afternoon  they 
rode  over  to  the  neighbouring  town. 
She  was  not  asked  to  join  them  in 
either  Expedition. 

As  she  dressed  for  dinner,  she  saw 
the 'two  young  men  leaning  against 
the  .  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  partly 
in  the  shadow  of  the  cedar,  talking 
earnestly.  It  seemed  to  Glare  that 
Allan  was  pleading  or  remonstrat- 
ing with  his  companion,  who  pre- 
sently turned  sharply  round  —  his 
face  had  been  half  averted  —  put 
both  h^nds  upon  Allan's  shoulders 
and  looked  into  his  face  with  an 
expression  which  made  Glare  think 
— "  If  I  loved  that  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Allan  were  a  woman,  this  little 
scene  would  ha^  killed  me  with 
jealousy."  Thed|  she  laughed  to 
herself,  -and  loosed  in  the  glass ; 
she  had  an  exquisite  taste  in  dress; 
to-day  she  had  not  been  careless. 
As  the  light  laugh  rippled  over  her 
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face,  and  cbased  the  lines  of  gloom 
and  salleoDefls  before  it,  she  was 
not  ill-pleased  with  the  result  of 
her  efforts.  '*  Wtiat  is  the  nse,  if  I 
cannot  keep  my  temper?"  she  said. 
"  I  will  keep  it." 

Wtien  she  went  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  foand  all  the  little 
party  assembled  there. 

Mr.  S tanner  was  saying,  **  Leave 
DS  so  soon,  Mr.  Smith!  indeed  yoa 
mast  not.  You  have  seen  nothing, 
done  nothing  yet  We  are  very 
prond  of  the  beauty  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  must  show  it  to  yon, 
who  can  so  well  appreciate  it.'' 
«  ^  For  many  reasons  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  leave  so  suddenly,  but" — 
and  he  looked  full  at  Clare -7-"  un- 
less a  most  improbable  event  hap- 
pen, I  shall  be  forced  to  do  so. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
would  have  afforded  me  great  plea- 
sure to  be  longer  Miss  Watermeyr's 
guest ;  but  the  circumstances  which 
decide  me  no  longer  to  avail  myself 
of  her  hospitality  are  not  ordinary." 
•  Glare  pretended  to  be  absorbed 
in  Mrs.  Andrews's  embroidery.  She 
commented  upon  her  progress, 
stooping  so  as  partially  to  hide  her 
face  ;  then  dinner  was  announced. 

Mr.  Smith /was  grave  and  sub- 
dued in  his  manner  all  that  even- 
ing ;  warmly  affectionate  .  towards 
Allan,  he  was  also  scrupiilously, 
though  icily,  courteous  to  Glare  — 
thos,  as  she  felt,  placing  her  still 
more  in  the  worse  position ;  if  he 
bad  been  angry  ana  insolent,  she 
would  have  l^n  much  more  at, her 
ease ;  of  course  he  knew  this. 

Allan  and  Glare  chanciog  to  be 
alone  on  the  terrace  for  a  few 
minutes,  Glare  said — 

"You  are  very  sorry  that  your 
friend  leaves  you  so  soon  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  am  very  sorry." 

"Why  do  you  not  persuade  him 
to  stay?" 

^  I  cannot ;  I  have  tried." 

''  If  you  have  fijfed,  no  one,  I  am 
sure,  is  likely  to  sudRed." 

"No. one  but  yourself.  He  has 
determined  to  leave,  because,  for 
some  reason  he  will  not  explain, 
he  is  sure  that  his  presence  here  is 


(to  use  his  own  words)  offensive  to 
you,  the  *  mistress  of  the  house*— 
and  so,  in  that  way,  injurious  to 
me." 

**  He  leaves,  then,  after  all,  on 
your  account— out  of  consideratioo 
toiyoo,"  Glare  said, 

"His  friendship  for  me  is  very 
strong,  and  very  disinterested.  I 
assure  you  that  he  has  a  heart  as 
loving  as  it  is  noble,  though  yoa 
would  not  think  so." 

"  I  certainly  should  not  think  so, 
Allan.  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  scare 
away  your  friend:  I  have  do  right 
to  do  so.  This  morning,  stung  by 
some  of  his  cynicisms,  I  lost  my 
temper,  and  offended  Mr.  Smith. 
Shall  I  apologise  and  ask  him  to 
remain  ?    I  wm  if  yon  wish  it."  - 

"Apologise!  no,  certainly.  I 
should  not  choose  you  to  apologise 
to  any  man,"  Allan  answered, 
proudly. 

Glare  winced,  but  let  the  expres- 
sion pass  for  once.  She  had  spokoi 
with  an  afiectation  of  carel^sness; 
of  course,  Allan  could  not  guess  her 
complex  motives  for  this  conces^ton 
^-a  concession  which  delighted  him, 
for  his  friend's  sake  and  his  own. 
It  was  too  dusk  outdoors  now  for 
him  to  see  the  expression  of  her 
face,  or  be  might  not  have  been  so 
much  delighted. 

*'  But  though  I  should  not  wid, 
or  like,  you  to  apologise  to  John, 
feeling  sure  that  he  must  have  been 
at  least  equally  in  fault "  —  Allan 
continued,  after  a  pause — **  I  should 
be  deeply  gratified,  dear  Glare,  by 
your  expressing  to  him  a  wish 
that  he  should  postpone  his  depar- 
ture." 

"I  will  do  so,  Allan  —  and  yoa 
must  take  the  consequencea" 

"They  will  be  'that  he  will  re- 
main :  a  word  from  you  will  be 
enough.  Shall  I  bring  him  to  yoa 
now?" 

**  No ;  I  will  choose  my  own  time 
and  place;  there  is  no  hurry.  You 
said  he  meant  to  leave  to-morrow 
night "     . 

*^  One  word  more  before  yoa  go 
in.  Am  I  very  selfish  in  ulowing 
you  to  1^  my  friend  to  stay?    Is 
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bis   presence  really  disagreeable  to  of    the   coasins,  but   not  before  he 

yon  ?"  had  become   aware,  with  a  curiouR 

<'I    can    tolerate   it,''    Clare   an-  thrill,   that    Allan    was    talking  of 

swered,  with  a  laugh  Allan  did  not  his   stadeot  life,  and  of   the  varied] 

understand.     '*Now,  don't  keep  me  and  Talaable  services  rendered    him 

out  any  longer ;  it  is  quite  cool"  by  his  friend    during    that    critical 

^  May    r  venture   to  thank   you  period, 

thus?"    Allan  touched  Glare's  hand  ^  Poor  dear  Allan  I"    soliloquised 

with   his  lips.     She   withdrew   her  Glare,  when  she  was  alone  for   the 

hand,   not   angrily  or   hastily  —  the  night    Perhaps  even  to  herself  she 

truth    being    tl)at,    full    of    other  did    not   explain   this   sudden   coni- 

thoughts,    she    hardly   noticed    the  passion, 

action.  '*  For  all  that,  even  if  I  believed 

They  had  approached  near  enough  it,  I  have  been  insulted,  insolently 
to  the  windows  for  the  light  from  treated,  and  must  have  my  revenge." 
the  room  to  fall  upon  them.  Mr.  And  her  face  flushed  proudly,  and 
Smith  noticed  all  the  points  of  this  she  smiled  Into  her  own  eyes  shin- 
little  by- play — Glare's  air'  of  abstrac-  ing  upon  her  from  the  glass,  dilated 
tion,  Allan's  flushed  and  eager-eyed  with  anticipation  of  triumph.  The 
look  of  happiness.  *'What  is  up  expression  of  her  face  changed  as 
DOW  ?^'  thought  the  cynic.  He  fur-  she  continued :  ''  Allan  is  wonder- 
ther  thought,  as  he  presently  looked  fully  good,  wonderfully,  guileless; 
at  Glare's  hand  resting  on  the  back  he  can  be  firm  too,  even  imperious, 
of  a  crimson  velvet  chair,  as  she  I  expect  He  would  not  choose  me 
stood  a  few  moments  at  the  win-  to  apologise  to  any  man  I"  She  re- 
do w,  listening  tolerantly  to  Allan's  peated  that,  d\?elling  on  the  word 
comments  on  the  beauty  of  the  choose.  **  I  hate  myself  for  making 
scene  —  lawns,  woods,  river,  and  him  sufier,  yet  I  take  delight  in 
the  distant  hills  —  that,  just  for  the  it  too.  If  he  were  not  so  good, 
sake  of  experience,  he  would  not  I  should  be  more  likely  to  love 
miffd  re«nactiog  the  little  comedy  him,  I  think.  He  is  too  good  for 
of  the  other  morning,  substituting  me  I" 
the  lady's  hand  for  the  lady's  glove.  Then,  in  strong   contrast    to  her 

Presently  the  expression  of  Glare's  cousin's^ frank,   fair    face,    she    saw 

fiace   became  more  than  tolerant —  the     dark    inscrutable    countenance 

animated,    interested.      Mr.     Smith  of   Mr.  Smith.     Clare  had  strange 

stole  from   the   near  neigfibourhood  dreams  that  night. 


CHAPTSB  VI. 

Glare's   first   thoueht  on   waking  terrace^teps  and  passed  the  lawn  to 

was   of-  what   she   had  to  do  that  the    sheltered    rosery.      She    filled 

day,  and  of  how  she  would  do  it  —  her   basket :    strolling   slowly  back, 

whether  lightly  And  jestingly,  or  in  through    a   circuitous   well  -  screened 

a  way   that  should  make  a  serious  path,   she,  as   she   had    anticipated, 

scene.  met   Mr.    Smith    coming    from   the 

"  After  all,  it  is  not    much    use  direction    of    the    river/     He    was 

deciding   beforehand,"     she   said   to  passing   her  with  a  bow,  when  she 

herself    as   sfie^went   down-stairs  —  stopped  him. 

recognising   by  these  words  that  it  **  Are  you  imp^able,  Mr.  Smith  ~ 

was  not  }j«r  mood,  but  Mr.  Smith's,  unforgiviogly  resiatful?       Will   you 

that   would    give   its    tone    to   the  leave  us  to-day  ?"  she  asked,  with  a 

interview.     Mr.  Smitn    was   always  winning  smile, 

up  and  out  early.     She  put  on  her  '*  I   should   have   done  so  yester- 

garden   hat   and   gloves,    and    with  day,  but  that  I   hesitated   to   give 

basket   and  sciseors  went  down  the  Allan  that  pain."         g 
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"  And  you  will  go  to-day  ?'* 

"  Most  certainly.  Having  ascer- 
tained this,  have  you  any  farther 
commands  ?'* 

"I  command  you  to  remain," 
Clare  said,  laughing,  bat  not,  for 
all  that,  at  ease. 

Mr.  Smith  raised  his  brows,  ^and 
gave  no  other  sign. 

"Shall  I  teach  you  the  proper 
answer  to  make  to  a  lady's  com- 
mand ?    *  To  hear  is  to  obey/  " 

"I  render  no  obedience  where  I 
owe  no  allegiance." 

**SerioasTy,  Mr.  Smith"— Clare 
began. 

''  I  am  and  have  been  quite 
•  serious,  Miss  Watermeyr.*' 

"Well,  I  am  now  quite  serious. 
"Will  you  reconsider  your  determi- 
nation? I  promised  my  cousin  that 
I  would  ask  you  not  to  go.  Will 
you,  for  his  sake,  consent  to  re- 
main?" 

«  We  —  Allan  and  J  —  hardly  need 
a  mediator.  You  have  now,  in  com- 
pliance with  your  promise^  asked  me 
not  to  go.  I  will  not  disappoint  you 
by  complying  with  your  request.  We 
understand  each  other,  I  think,  and 
things,  of  course,  remain  as  they 
were.'* 

*'I  ask  you,  then,  as  a  personal 
favour,  to  abandon  vour  intention 
of  leaving  us  so  suddenly." 

Clare  looked  conscious  of  having 
made  an  immense  concession,  but 
she  saw  no  relenting  in  Mr.  Smith's 
face,  so  she  continued  — 

*'  If  I  spoke  angrily,  unbecom- 
ingly, yesterday  —  if  I  forgot  that 
you  were  my  guest — I  ask  your 
pardon  for  having  done  so." 

The  ice  so  far  broken,  swayed  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  went 
on  to  say  a  good  deal  more  than  she 
bad  intended,  or  than  was  fitting. 

'^Yott  made  me  angry.  It  seems 
just  now  as  '  if  everybody  combined 
to  insult  and  vex  and  perplex  me. 
If  you  knew  all  -^bU  I  have  to  bear, 
all  I  expect  to  have  to  bear  —  I 
,  think  you  would  not  be  quite  so 
'  harsh.  .  I  have  no  one  to  advise 
me,  there  is  no  one  to  trust  to.  I 
have,  I  daresay,  seemed  cold  and 
proud,   unkind   to   Allan — insolent, 


as  you  rightly  called  me.  Bpt  if 
you  knew  how  miserable  I  am,  how 
much  I  need  help.  Yon  will  say, 
*  There  is  Allan ;'  but  he  is  the 
last  person  to  whom  I  can  go  for 
help.  But  why  should  I  speak  of 
this  to  you,  who  choose  to  consider 
me  as  an  enemy  ?  Have  I  humbltd 
myself  enough,  Mr.  Smith  ?  Will  yoa 
stay  with  us  for  the  present  ?" 

*'  If  Miss  Watermeyr  herself  de- 
sires, and  requests  in  her  own  name 
that  I  should  continue  to  be  her 
guest,  this  alters  the  whole  positioQ 
of  affairs.  I  will  gladly  remain  here 
longer." 

He  had  watched  her  very  keenly 
while  she  spoke.  Though  he  had 
seen  her  colour  change  and  her  eyes 
moisten,  he  did  not  believe  in  her. 

« Thank  you,"  said  Clare.  "And 
if  we  are  to  be  enemies,  may  I  know 
why  we  are  to  be  so  ?  —  why  we  m»y 
not  be  friends  ?" 

**  I  have  your  cousin's  happiness 
more  at  heart  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  and  you  make  him  mis- 
erable. You  received  him  on  Lis 
arrival  in  a  way  that  at  once  made 
me  your  enemy,  Ijecause  it  made^me 
feel  that  you  were  his.  Since  then 
have  I  not  seen  you  torment  him 
daily?  How  then,  with  such  hos- 
tile aims  —  I  wishing  bis  happiness, 
you  causing  his  misery  —  can  we  be 
otherwise  than  hostile  powers?" 

**Do  you  think  that  I  suffer  no- 
thing?—  that  all  the  torment  and 
misery  are  his?  If  yoa  would  but 
judge  me  a  little  less  harshly.  Will 
you  try  ?" 

Clare  spoke  with  somethiog  of 
passion  in  her  appeal,  offering  her 
hand  as  she  did  so. 

Mr.  Smith  took  the  hapd  in  bis; 
it  was  not  gloved  —  the  sonshine 
glistened  on  its  snow. 

''If  you  would  but  make  Allan 
happy,"  he  said.    "  Will  you  try  ?" 

Clare  blushed  angrily.  Again 
she  felt  herself  mocked ;  but  she 
felt  more  than  that  —  something  she 
did  not  understand:  tears  of  piin 
and  mortification  rushed  to  her 
eyes. 

^*  I  cannot,  savage  and  cynic  as  I 
am,  accept  your  apologies^  and  make 
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none.  Yoa  had  provocatioa —  meyr,  ooald  not  yoa  persnade  Mrs. 
There  I  X  cannot  make  .pretty  Andrews  to  trast  herself  to  oar  tender 
speeches.  Consider  all  F  should  mercies  on  the  river?  We  sboald 
say  said   thus "  be  prood  to  show  our  skill  to  yoa 

He   kissed  her    hand ;    he  raised   ladies." 
it  to  his  lips' with  an  air  of  careless       '*Are   yoa    going   on   the   river, 
condescension,     as   a   prince    might   then,  Clare  ? "  Mrs.  Andrews  asked. 
a  pretty  peasant- maiden's ;    bat  the       ^*  If   yoa  will  come,  too,  auntie/' 
kiss    coald    hardly  pass  -for  one  of   Clare    answered     promptly,    though 
careless   condescension,   or   of    cold   she    had   not    been   asked    before ; 
ceremony.       A    thrill    of     triamph   though  she  did  not    much  like  ^  the 
passed    through    Clare's   heart;    but    water,  and  had  no  inclination  to'  go 
when  Mr.  Smith's    face  was   raised    on    it   that  *  morning.     She    wished 
again,  those  lips  had  sach  ji  queer   for    an    interval  of  peace,   and  felt 
smile   upon    them,   that    she    koew    that  her  refusal  would  be  regarded 
not  what    to    think,  so  she   smiled   as  a  declaration  of  war. 
coldly,  saying,   as  she  withdrew  her  '     *' Auntie  was  always    rather  fond 
hand —  of  the  water,'.'    Allan  said ;  and  the 

"  An  interesting  scene,  which  a  matter  was  settled,  to  the  astonish- 
spectator  would  hardly  interpret  ment  of  two  of  the  party  at  least — 
aright ;  so  we  will  end  it,  if  yoa  Allan  and  Clare, 
please.''  These  words,  and  the  The  excursion  proved  a  success, 
manner  of  them,  neutralised  any  Clare  was  gentle,  Allan  in  bril- 
softening  influence  of  what  had  liant  spirits;  Mr.  Smith  bitter,  of 
gone  before.  coarse,    but  not  at  the   expense  of 

^  You  mean  that  you  withdraw  any  member  {of  the  party,  which 
the  white  flag  of  truce  ?  "  Mr.  Smith  made  all  the  difference  to  his  com- 
said.  panions. 

"■  Look  upon  this  in  that  light,"  Mr.  Smith  added  a  postscript  to 
she    said,  and    oflered    him  a  white   his  letter : — 

rose  from  her  basket ;  but,  as  he  "I  was  right ;  my  superb  young 
accepted  it,  he  said,  ''  Yoa  have  to  hostess  has  begged  me  to  remain 
teach  me  in  another  way  than  this,  her  guest — has  asked  my  pardon 
whether  it  is  peaco  or  war  between  for  the  words  which  gave  me  offence. 
us.''  Oh,   I  shall    be   able   to  tame  this 

They  walked  towards  the  hoase  lioness,  and  lead  her  to  her  master's 
together,  silently.  Again  poor  Clare  feet.  ;  Tamed  or  untamed,  he  is 
was  baffled  and  perplexed.  She  obliged  to  take  her  —  she  is  obliged 
felt  that  she  had  been  played  upon,  to  belong  to  him ;  so  I  do  a  good 
whereas  she  had  meant  to  be;  the  work  if  I  can  break  her  in  for  the 
player,  not  the  instrument.  *  quiet    uses    of    domestic    life.*     I 

When,  at  breakfast,  something  should  be  quite  confident  of  quick 
was  said  about  Mr.  Smith's  plans,  success,  only  that  I  fancy  the  bean- 
he  answered  briefly —  tifnl  creature  is  treacherous  as  well 

'*The   event   to  which    I  alluded    as  strong.    I  have  a  dim  suspicion 
as  m,08t  improbable  has  taken  place ;    that  she  is  playing  a  game  with  me, 
therefore,    for   the    present,    I    am   or  trying  to  do  so.    I  distrust   her    ' 
qaite  at  the  service  of  the  fair  com-   sudden    gentleness,    and    shall    keep 
pany  here  assembled.    Miss  Water-   well  upon  my  gaard." 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

I 

It  was  indeed  playing  with  edged  occupied  themselves  much  one  with 

tools,  the  game  in  which  Clare  and  the  other ;   a  mutual  study  of    cha- 

Mr.  Smith  engaged.  racter,  and  a'  mutual  observance  of 

Naturally    the .  two    antagonists  condaot, '  were    of    course    needful. 
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OpportQDities  for  this  were  not 
wantiog;  their  intercourse  wa6  con- 
stant, if  it  was  not  intimate.  Clare 
rode,  walked,  or  went  on  the  river 
with  the  two  friends  daily  now. 
This  change  made  Allan  very  happy  ; 
from  it  he  drew  all  manner  of  good 
omens,  as  also  from  the  fact  that 
Glare  did  not,  as  she  had  done  at 
first,  avoid  being  alone  with  him. 
At  such  times  she  enooaraged  him 
to  talk  about  his  friend,  and  per- 
haps forgot  to  bear  in-  mind  that 
from  Allan  she  was  sure  to  hear  of 
.  nothing  that  did  not  tell  favourably 
for  her  adversary.  Mr.  Smith  was 
more  on  his  gnard;  be  let  Allan 
talk  of  Glare,  but  he  made  ample 
allowance  for  the  bliod  partiality  of 
'  a  lover.  Among  the  cottagers  round 
he  tried  to  hear  of  her  pride  and 
tyranny,  but  without  mucn  success ; 
be  heard  her  spoken  of  not  oertainlv 
with  the  intimacy  of  love,  but  with 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

*'0f  course  they  feel  bound  to  — 
praife  her,"  he  inwardly  commented. 

''  After  alt,  if  she  could  be  brought 
to  love  Allan  as  Allan  loves  her, 
then,  I  say,  Allan  might  do  worse; 
but  if  she  parries]  him,  as  she  will 
do,  because  she  is  driven  to  it,  be- 
cause there  is  no  alternative  which 
her  pride  could  tolerate  — in  this 
case  Allan  will  enter  not  Purgatory, 
but  Hell  itself,  when  he  enters  the 
estate  of  'holy  matrimony;*  and  it 
were  better  for  him  to  hang' a  mill- 
stooe  round  his  neck  than  soch  a 
wife.  What  is  all  this  to  me  ?  No- 
thing I  only  Allan  is  the  one  being 
in  the  world  whom  I  love,  and  I 
cannot  have  him  made  miserable. 
In  one  way  or  another  I  can  pre- 
vent thisonarriage,  if  needful." 

So  Mr.  Smith  settled  matters  in 
his  own  mind  :  having  done  so,  be 
did  not  perhaps  reconsider  either 
his  resolations  or  their  motives : 
he  strove  with  might  and  main  to 
gain  inflaence  over  Glare.  More 
covertly  and  subtlely  than  at  first, 
and  always  on  his  guard  before  Allan, 
he  contrived  to  harass  and  weary 
her,  putting  a  sting  into  his  words  or 
his  manner  constantly,  yet  so  cun- 
ning a  sting,  and  so  cunningly  con- 


cealed, that  often  when  she  after- 
wards picked  his  words  apart  and 
analysed '  his  manner,  she  would 
whollv  fail  to  discover  what  it  was 
that  bad  wounded  her  —  where  was 
what  had  wounded  her.  Neverthe- 
less, wounded  she  was  often,  stung 
to  the  very  quick  sometimes,  irri- 
tated, bewildered;  yet  she  stiU  be- 
lieved that  she  was  playing  a  part, 
striving  for  the  difficult  and  only 
possible  revenge.  And,  of  course, 
the  more  difficult  the  battle,  the 
more  she  set  her  heart  and  soul  on 
victory.  She  looked  back  to  her 
former  monotonous  life  with  dis- 
taste ;  just  now  she  was  interested, 
excited;  there  was  always  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to;  she  could 
hardly  tell  whether  there  was  more 
pain  or  pleasore  in  the  ezcitemeot, 
but  she  would  not,  if  she  coold, 
have  changed  it  for  the  life  that 
had  preceded  it.  For  the  present  she 
avoided  looking  to  any  future  be- 
yond that  of  the  next  enconoter 
with  Mr.  Smith,  the  next  day,  or 
the  next  week ;  how  things  were 
to  end  between  Allan  and  herself 
she  would  not  consider,  much  l^s 
decide. 

Even  on  wet  days,  or  during  the 
hours  that  were  too  hot*'to  be  paascd 
outdoors,  she  seldom  sought  her 
own  room  or  her  own  occupatiooa 
now;  she  played  chess  with  Allan, 
Mr.  Smith  looking  on,  losing  no  op- 
portunity for  a  bitter  witticism  or 
pungent  joke  at  her  expense,  if  it 
could  be  indulged  in  in  a  way  that 
should  not  attract  Allan's  notice; 
sometimes  she  accompanied  Mr. 
Smith  on  the  piano  when  he  sang. 
He  had,  as  Allan  had  assured  her,  a 
wonderfully  rich  and  mellow  voice 
—  so  much  so,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
all  the  sweetness  that  should  have 
mellowed  his  nature  had  been  con- 
centrated in  this  organ.  When  she 
did  this,  she  was  generally  subjected 
to  some  implied  reproach  for  want 
of  taste  or  of  accuracy.  Though  she 
possessed,  and  knew  that  she  pos- 
sessed, both,  Mr.  Smith  could  make 
her  feel  like  a  blundering  school- 
girl in  fear  of  a  strict  master.  Some- 
times  Allan   and    Mr.  Smith    read 
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aloud  by  turns,  while  Mrs.  Andrews  adversary,  be  said,  ''Forgive  ray 
knitted  and  Glare  idled  over  a  piece  savageness,  bat  I  think  that  any  wo- 
of embroidery  in  which  she  had  man  who  gives  herself  away  for  any- 
lost  all  pleasure  since  Mr.  Smith  thing  bat  mere  and  absolute  love, 
had  condemned  both  its  design  and  under  any  circumstances,  degrades 
execntion,  but  which  she  would  herself  beyond  hope  of  redemption 
not  abandon.  —becomes  about  the  meanest  and 
•  One  morning  when  they  were  so  most  pitiful  thinff  on  Grod's  earth." 
occupied,  Mr.  Stanner,  who  did  not  Clare's  face  blanched;  the  colour 
often  form  a  member  of  the  party,  fled  even  from  her  lips.  Allan 
came  into  the  room,  the  county  sprang  up  and  was  about  to  speak 
paper  in  his  hand,  evidently  under  when  Mr.  Stanner  interposed, 
somefezcitement  *'Gkntly,  gently,  Mr.   Smith.    Yoar 

'*OId    fools    certainlv   are   worse  language  is  rather  too   forcible  for 

fools    than    young   fools,"'  he   said,  a  gentleman  to  use  in  the  presence 

*' There     is    that    old     fool,    Lord  of  ladies." 

,'*    mentioning    a   neighbouring  **  Perhaps  then,    sir,    I   am    '  no 

nobleman,    ''  has   married   a   ballet-  gentleman.' "     Mr.     Smith's     smile, 

girl — a    pretty    child   of  nineteen —  as  he  added,  *'  Indeed  I  often  think 

he  being  eighty,  if  a  d^y.    Did  you  that,  with    aU   my   brain-oultare,  I 

ever  hear  of  anything  more  scanda-  remain  *as  much  a  boor  at  heart  as 

loos,  more  disgraceful  ?"  was  my  father  before  me,"  reassured 

''Than    her   condoct?    The  little  Mr.     Stanner,    who,     at     his     first 

mercenary  wretch!    No,  certainly!"  words,    had   a  sudden  and  dreadful 

answered  Mr.   Smith,  promptly,  be-  vision,    iir    which    figured     seconds, 

fore  any  one  else  could  speak.    Mr.  and     duelling-pistols,  and    his   own 

Smith  was  peculiarly  out  of  humour  corpse     lying    in    a    certain    little 

to-day;  perhaps  he  had  some  secret  glade  of  the    near  forest,   where,  if 

cause  for  exasperation.  tradition     spoke  •  true,    other    such 

"  Than  his  conduct,  sir,  I  mean,"  sights  had  been  seen  before. 

Mr. -Stanner  replied,  almost  fiercely.       '*  When  Lady  ,  the  ei-devante 

''Bringing    disgrace,    distreiss,    con-  ballet-girl,    is*  a  widow,    it  will   be 

tention  into  a  noble  family!"  shown     that    many    gentlemen    are 

''Rather  selfish  conduct  certainly,  not  of  Mr.  Smith's  way  of  thinking 

at    his    age;  he    might    have   got  —she  will  have  many  suitors,"  Mr. 

through    his    few    remaining    years  Stanner  remarked, 

widiout    the   new  toy :    but   others  "  Mean  curs,  whom  it  would  give 

have"  done   likewise,  others  will   do  me  the  greatest  satisfaction ,  to  horse- 

-  likewise ;  no  use  to   make   a   noise  whip.     By  the  by,   Allan,  in  an  ar: 

about  it    The  girl    was  what   the  tide  in  that  magazine   you  have  in 

world,  calls   virtuous,  of  coarse,    or  your   hand,   I   saw    an    astounding 

he  would  not  have  needed  to  marry  statement.    Give  it  me   a   moment, 

her,    Bat   it   is,    I  hold,   the   girl  that  I  may  read  the  passaga    Here 

whose  conduct  is  really  to  be  con-  it  is : — '  It  might  be  rash  to  marry  a 

demned — selling  her   youth  and   her  woman   for  her   beauty  and   accom- 

beauty  to  an  old "  plishments,  if  she  and  her  intended 

"Perhaps,   poor  .thing,    she    had  husband  were  both  entirelv  without 

great   temptations,"   said    Mrs.   An-  means;    but   a   man    would   indeed 

drews— **  to   lift   her  family  out  of  be   a    wretched   car   who   preferred 

poverty, ennoble  herself,  and "  an     ugly   and  « vulgar'  woman    with 

Glare  had  not  dared  to  speak.  £30,000,    to    an    accomplished   and 

"'Ennoble   herself  1'"   scoffed  Mr.  beautifol     woman     who     had     bat 

Smith ;    then     seeing     that     gentle  £5000'  (so  far  so  good,  but    observ^ 
little  Mrs.  Andrews,  to  whom  he  was  ,  this    saving    clau.^e ;     evidently    the 

always  comparatively  gentle,  looked  writer  felt  alarmed  at  his  own  rash 

frightened    at    his    vehemence,    and  position,     at     his    enthusiastic    un- 

remembering   that   she  was   not  his  worldliness),     *  supposing      hie    ovm 
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prospects  to  be  reasonMy  good,^  I 
do  think  this  the  very  sublime  of 
bftthoB/' 

"It  certainly  seems  so  much  so 
that  I  shonld  charitably  suppose 
some  misprint  or  misconception  of 
the  writer^s  meaning,"  said  Allan. 
**  The  thing  implied,  of  course,  being 
that  a  man  whose  prospects  are  not 
*  reasonably  good*  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  *  wretched  cnr'  if  he 
takes  the  ugly  and  vulgar  possessor 
of  £30.000  instead  of  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  but  poverty- 
stricken,  woman  who  has  only 
£5000.  Of  course,  if  a  man  wor- 
ships Mammon  and  worldly  success, 
if  the  writer  recognises  these  as  the 
true  gods  who  are  to  be  served, 
there  is  nothing  so  monstrous  in 
this " 

"Any  woman,  I  am  sure,  would 
agree  with  us,  that  sach  a  man, 
whether  his  prospects  are  '  reason- 
ably good'  or  not,  is  a  *  wretched 
cur.'  No  doubt  any  woman  would 
theoretically  agree  with  me  that  a 
woman  who  gives  herself  away  for 
anything  but  love,  as  necessarily 
degrades  herself  as  a  woman,  be 
she  who  or  what  sh^  may,  who 
gives  herself  away  for  love  —  let  the 
man  be  who  or  what  he  may,  prince 
or  ploughman  —  ennobles  herself." 

"Dear  me,  dear  me,"  Mr.  Stanner 
exclaimed,  "  your  views  are  very 
extraordinary,  Mr.  Smith;  rather 
dangerous  too.  Would  you  have  a 
peeress  marry  a  peasant  ?  Do  you 
hold  that  she  would  ennoble  herself 


by  so  doing?"  Mr.  Stanner  smiled 
blandly,  thinking  those  questions 
very  neatly  put,  and  quite  unan- 
swerable. 

**  If  the  peeress  loved  the  peasant, 
certainly,  yes.  Why  not?  What 
is  a  peeress  but  a  woman,  a  peasant 
but  a  man?  and  is  not  any  man  in 
some  way  superior  to  any  woman? 
So  I  say,  that  if  the  peer^s  could 
love  the  peasant  purely  and  truly, 
she  would  be  ennobled  by  so  loving. 
Love  IS  a  woman^s  only  power  and 
only  glory.  An  unloving  woman  is 
an  incomplete,  most  poor,  and  quite 
nnharmonised  creature  —  miserable 
in  all  senses." 

Mr.  Smith's  eyes  were  on  Clare's 
face  as  he  finished  —  she  felt  them 
burning  there :  hers  had  been  cast 
down ;  she  had  shrunk  from  speak- 
ing, feeling  most  unsafe  even  when 
silent,  and  as  if  a  word  might  draw 
down  upon  her  some  intolerable  ava- 
lanche. When  he  ended,  she  felt 
compelled  to  raise  her  e}e8  to  his: 
he  was  startled  at  their  expression. 
A  new  somewhat  —  a  'want,  a  des- 
pair —  had  wakened  within  her.  It 
was  dumb  and  blind.  She  was  ud- 
xsonscious  of  it  as  yet;  but  it  lent 
a  new  meaning  to  her  face  —  gave 
it  something  of  pathos  he  had  not 
seen  in  it  before. 

Nobody  answered  Mr.  Smith :  Mr. 
Stanner  contented  himself  with  a 
shrng  and  a  look  across  at  Mrs. 
Andrews,  meant  to  express  his  fear 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  not  quite 
sane. 


<7HAPTKR  vin. 


The  longer  the  warfare  lasted, 
the  weaker  grew  one  of  the  com- 
batants ;  till  at  lost  it  was  little 
but  silence  and  meekness  with 
which  Glare  met  the  attack^  of  her 
adversary,  while  towards  others  she 
became  more  and  ^  more  irritable, 
daily  capable  of  less  self-control. 
-  One  morning  she  grieved  Allan 
by  a  rebuff  more  than  usually 
harsh,  for  which  her  heart  reproach- 
ed her  as  soon  as  she  had  giveA  it  ; 
his    crime  having  been  that  he  had 


asked  her  to  ride  alone  with  him, 
Mr.  Smith  professing  that  busi- 
ness would  keep  'him  in  the  hoase. 
Allan  was  gone  —  Glare  sat  alone 
in  the  library,  occupied  by  bitt«r 
thoughts,  when  Mr.  Smith  came 
into  the  room.  Glare's  heart  sank 
when  she  saw  him  seat  himself  at 
the  table  by  which  she  sat. 

"You  have  letters  to  write,  I 
heard  you  say.  You  would  like  to 
write  here;  I  will  not  disturb 
yott." ,  .      X 
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She     pnshed     the    inkstand    and       "  I  love  him  because ^— "    The 

blottiDg-book  towards  him  and  rose,  look  he  had  met  had  somewhat  dis- 
Poshing  them  from  him,  he  said,  turbed    Mr.   Smith  —  he    spoke  less 

'^I  did  not  come  here  to  write  vehemently,  at  first  almost  with 
my  letters;  I  came  here  becaase  I  hesitation.  **I  love  him  becaase. 
wished  to  speak  to  you.'*  he    is    worthy    of    love  —  generous, 

Clare  was  forced  to  remain;  as  just,  gentle,  firm  —  because  I  have 
she  sat  down  again,  she  sighed  in-  tried  him  and  found  him  true :  I 
voluntarily,  as  with  a  premonition  love  him  because  I,  have  served 
of  weariness  to  come.  him',   and  because,  by    being    what 

''You  already  think  me  savage —  he  is,  be  has  rendered  me  incalca- 
brutal,"  Mr.  Smith  begun.  *'Iam  lable service." 
going  to  be  even  more  so  than  "I  wish  I  were  dead  and  forgot- 
nsual,  if  plain  speaking  implies  ten,  **  said  Clare.  •  **  If  I  were  dead 
those  amiable  qualities.  I  warn  and  forgotten,  then  this  idol  of 
yon,  therefore,  to  gather  together  yours  might  be  happy.  It  is  all 
all  your  forces.  Miss  Watermeyr."  bitterness  and  weariness — I  ^ish  I 

*' Indeed,  I  have  none  this  morn-  were  dead  and  forgotten.  For  once 
ing.  I  am  tired  from  our  long  ride  you  can  wish  lis  I^wish.  I  could 
yesterday  —  not  well ;  I  have  a  head-  rest  if  I  were  dead  and  forgotten  — 
ache."  "  if  you  had  ceased  to  hate  me  and 

**Yon  are  dropping  the  Amazon's  Allan  to  love  me,  I  could  rest 
and  taking  to  the  woman's  wea-  But,'*  she  added,  after  a  pause,  ''if 
pons,  I  see.  If  you  will  be  as  Allan  is  all  you  say^  why  cannot  I 
plain  in    your  answer    as  I  in  my   love  himV' 

qnestion,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  ''Because  you  are  not  wor- 
many  moments.  How  long  do  you  thy  of  him  —  not  worthy  to  love 
mean*  to  play  with  Allan  as  a  cat  him.  Allan's  wife  will  not  resemble 
plays    with    a    mouse?    When    will   you!" 

you  make  an  end  of  your  sport  and  She  felt  humbled  to  the  dost  by 
his  misery  ?'*  bis  contempt 

**What     right "poor    Clare       "What    then  am    I?"  she  asked, 

began,  but  words  failed  her.  Lash-  with  a  sort  of  horror  of  the  being 
ing  himself  into  fiercer  indignation  who  excited  such  scorn, 
with  each  word,  Mr.  Smith  deliver-  "The  most  pitiable  thing  in  crea- 
ed  a  tirade,  mostly  of  abuse  of  wo-  tion,  perhaps,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
mankind,  and  of  praise,  that  knew  mischief  of  which  your  kind  are 
no  measure  or  stint,  of  Allan.  It  capable  —  a  selfish,  proud,  heartless 
was    better,    he    ended    by    saying,    woman." 

that  a  thousand  women  should  "You  are  cruel  and  unjust," 
weep  their  souls  out  —  if,  indeed,  Clare  began,  trembling  like  au  as- 
women  had  souls,  which  he  was  pen  as  she  spoke,  so  that  her  words 
inclined  to  doubt  —  than  that  one  seemed  rather  shaken  out  than  nt- 
tear  should  be  wrung  from  such  a  tered.  "You  know  nothing  of  me, 
heart  as  Allan's.  for  from   the   first  your   eyes   have 

When  he  bad  finished,  and  look-  been  darkened  by  hateful  preju- 
ed  at  the  beautiful  woman  before  dice.  I  am  not  hear.tless  —  I  feel 
him  —  saw  how  she  was  moved  and  that  I  could  love;  and  if  I  loved,  I 
shaken  —  even  Mr.  Smith  felt  that  would  rejoice  to  lose  myself  in 
perhaps  he  had  said  too  much.  what   I  loved  —  to    have  my    pride 

When  I  Clare  spoke,  the  word^  trampled  out  of  me.  'Bat  how 
were  'the^  involuntary  expression  of  can  I  love  Allan  in  this  way  — 
thought.  Allan,   who   is   always  at  my   feet, 

"  What  is  it  in  Allan  that  makes  and  has  no  will  but  mine  ?  If  I  am 
you  bve  him  so  well  ?"  Again  that  a  tyrant,  he  makes  ±e  one ;  if  he 
pathos  of  want  and  of  despair  look-  were  more  manly,  I  could  be  more 
ing  out  from  Clare's  face.  womanly." 
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''Yon  coald  perhaps  more  easily  a^deep  red  flash  crossed  his  brov. 

(for   iostance)    love  me    for    hating  He  certain! j  wrote  no    letters  that 

yoa  than  Allan  for  loving  yoa.*'  morning,    thoQgh    he    sat    pen  -in 

'*SirI   this  is  too  machi  ^oa  go  hand    and   paper     before    him    for 

too    far    in     injury    and     insult  I"  some  hoara 

Clare  spoke  those  few  words  after  Glare  was  'not  Tislble  again  thai 
a  wild  straggle;  then,  hiding  her  day.  The  headache  of  the  mom- 
face  in  her  tands,  barst  into  an  ir*  ing  was  mach  worse  by  dinner- 
repressible  passion  of  tears.  time;  she  was  safTering  very  acately, 

Who  was  vanqoished  now  ?        ^  Mrs.  Andrews  said,  and  seemed  fe- 

Mr.    Smith    foand   hioiself  in^  an  verisb.    '*If  she  is  not  better  before 

embarrassing    position  —  perhaps  he  night,  I   shall  send   for  the   doctor, 

had  never  caused  a  woman  to  cry  It  is  a  great  drawback  to  living  so 

before:  he  made  a  hasty  movement  far   from  a  town   that    one    is    so 

tdwards.|;Glare,  then  he  turned  away  far  from  good    medical    aid.     Glare 

to  the  window.    He  was  ready    to  cannot    endure    oar    village    practi- 

apologise,    to    humble     himself,     to  tioner." 

do  anything  to  stop  that  passionate       **  Is  Miss  Watermeyr    subject   to 

weeping;    but  while  he   looked  out  attacks  similar  to  this?"    Mr.  Smith 

on  the  terrace,  and  pondered  what  asked. 

he  could  say  or  do,  he  heard  \  the  *'  She  used  Xo  be ;  but  they  weK 
room  door  close :  he  looked  round  generally  brought  on  by  agitation 
— Glare^was  gone.  and  excitement  of  a  painful  kind  — 
.  Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  have  a  such  as,  poor  child,"  Mrs.  Andrews 
great  deal  to  think  about*;  as  he  added,  turning  to  Allan,  "she  used 
thought,  the  expression  of  his  face  to  have  far  |to(>  much  of  in  her  fa- 
changed  continually ;   once  or  twice  ther's  lifetime." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Glare  was  ill  for  a  few  days  —  not   insure    car.  marriage.    I    feel    that 
dangerously   or  seriously;  but  when   this  is  enough  to  make  her  dislike 
she  came  down -stairs  again,  every-    me;    but  I  trust  to   time   and  pa- 
body    thought    her   wonderfully    al-    tieuce  to  bring  back  the  old  happy 
tered  in  so  short  a  time  ~  pale  and    state  of  things, 
thin,    and    altogether     subdued     in       ^'  I  am  <  afraid  you    deceive    yonr- 
look    and    manner.    Daring  her  ill-   self — beguile     yourself    with    fidse 
ness,  Allan  did  not  find  much  con-   hope  and  vain  trust.'' 
Bolation    in     Mr.    Smith's    society.       "  Perhaps.    Time  will  show." 
.  Mr.    Smith    was  moody   and  bitter       "  1    begin  ^^to    think  ^that    I  had 
beyond  his    wont  —  tormented  by  a    better  be  olf." 
psrpetual    restlessness,   which    drovB       *',You  will  not  leave  us  jei  —  not 
him  out  night  and  day.  >      so  suddenly — just  as  Glare  is  begin- 

"  Allan  I"     he     broke    forth    one   ning  to  get  over  your  ways  —  begin- 
morning,   **  when  are  you  going   to   niog,  I  do  think,  really  to  like  you.'' 
end   this?  —  to   have  your    fate   de-       "Suppose    I   return   the    compli- 
cided?"  meot,    and    begin    'really    to   like' 

**  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  Mies  Watermeyr.  What  then  ?" 
would  be  most  ungenerous  to  press  "  My  dear  old  fellow,  I  should 
matters,  though,  of  course,  the  bus-  be  glad."  Allan  met  bis  friend's 
pense  is  hard  to  bear.  I  believe  ^ook  with  such  a  clear  brow,  such  a 
that  a  struggle  is  going  on  in  poor  friendly  eye,  there  was  no  possibil- 
Glare's  mind,  between  her  old  aSeo-  ity  of  doubting  his  sincerity, 
tion  for  me  and  her  natural  rebel-  "  Allan,  you  are  a  noble  fellow ! 
lion  against  the  cruel  and  injarfous  — grand  and  guileless  as  a  knight 
way    in  which    her  father    tried  to   of  old.    But,  my  dear  boy,  idleness 
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for  long  is   intolerable   and   impos-  "  Ob,  do.    I  am  trying,  like  yon, 

Bible  to  me.    I   must   go   back   to  to  tbink  only  of  Allan's  good  and 

work  soon."               *  happiness." 

''  Let  it  be  an  indefinite  and  re-  *    He  looked  at  her  sharply ;  bat  in 

ceding  soon,  then.''    Had  Mr.  Smith  her  face,    agitated    and   intent,   he 

satisfied  his  conscience  by  this  light  conld  see  no  sign  of  irony ;  and,  in- 

skirmish  on  the   borders .  of  confes-  deed,    why    shoold  he    have  soaght 

eion  ?    If  so,  it  was  easily  satisfied,  for  any  ? 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  this  **  People    always    think    seriously 

same  day  that  Mr.  Smith  came  upon  when  they  are  ill,  I  suppose,  accord- 

CJare   unexpectedly,    where   she  sat  ing  to  the  old  proverb,"— ^ she  smiled 

with  a  book  on  her  knee,  on  one  of  a  twilight  sort  of  smile.    '<  I  have 

the    curiously-contrived  garden-seats,  been    thinking    seriously    about   my 

in  the  profound  shade  of  the  yew-  life  —  what  the  good  of  it  is  —  how^l 

tree   walk  :  her  face,  as  he  saw  it  in  can  make  it  of  any  good  to  anybody. 

{>rofile  against  the  dark  background,  I    feel   now    that    I    can    never   be 

coked  very  white  and  meek.  ^^PPy*  ^^^  ^  should  like  to  make 

"  Perhaps  if  I  free  my  conscience  some   one    else    happ^.    If   I     try 

by  making  an   honourable   apology,  with  all  my  heart  —  give  all  my  life 

I   shall  be  more   at   ease,''  thought  to  it  —  do  you  think  I  conld  make 

Mr.  Smithy  as  he  approached   Clare.  Allan  happy  ?" 

Concluding  that  she  was  weak  and  "  Why  does  she  feel  she  can  never 

nervous  still,  he  begged  her  pardon  be  happy  ? "  mused  Mr.  Smith. 

for   having   startled   her    when    he  ''  By     marrying    and    not    loving  • 

saw  that  she  trembled.  him  ?'*  he^sked,  aloud. 

*'I   am    not   on    hostile,  but    on  ''By  marrying  and  re-learning 'to 

penitential     thoughts     intent,"      he  love  him.    I  did   love   him,  dearly, 

said.      ^  Last   time   we    spoke    to-  Why  should  I  not  again  ?    Will  it 

gether  I "  be  safe  for  him  that  I  should  try  ? 

•     "  Sdy  nothing  about  that,  if  you  Can    I    make    him    happy  ?     Yon 

please.      Do  not  let  us  refer  to  the  seemed  to  think  I  could    not ;  but 

past."  then  you  were   angry  with  me,  and 

"You  cannot  forgive  me  then?"  not   quite    just    Do    you  say    the 

**  Oh  yes,  if  I  have  anything  to  same  now  ? " 

forgive  '*  —  and   she   held    out    her  It   is   as   hard'  to   some   men   to 

band.  speak  the  truth,    when    truth    and 

*'  If  yon   have   anything    to   for-  self-interest  have   but  one  voice,   as 

givel  —  you  have  not  only  forgiven,  to  others  to  speak  truth  when  truth 

bat  forgotten,  theu,"  he  said,  with  a  speaks  with  one   voice,    self-interest 

grave  smile  that  was  almost  sweet,  with  another. 

as  be  clasped  the  offered  hand.  ^  "Miss  Watermeyr,  some  demon ^~  . 

^  Forgotten  I "  Ehe  repeated,  with  your  evil  genius  or  mine  —  has  led 

a    vivid    blush.    .  **  I   have   had   so  you    to   me  for    counsel.    There   is 

much  to  think  of — I  am  perplexed,  osdy  one  way  in  which  I  can  answer 

driven  about  —  I  want  counsel  —  I  you,  —  by  showing   you  how  fit  aA 

wat;t  help  to  do  what  is  right    You  adviser  you  have  chosen.    I  warned 

conld  give   it  me   if   yon  would —  yon  not  to   try  my    endurance  too 

will  you  ?      No  one  else  can ;  they  far.     I  aTn    not   a    man   of  iron  or 

are  all  blinded  by  their  preconceived  stone"  —  he     possessed     himself     of 

ideas  of  what  is  for  my  good.    May  her  hand,  and  looked  right  into  her 

I  ask  your  advice?"  eyes  —  his     hand     and    his    glance 

Sbe  looked  up  at  him  ;    let   her  seemed  to   scorch  Ifti^   she    shrank 

band  for  a  moment  —  white  and  light  from  them  inwardly,  the  more  that 

as  a  snow-flake  —  touch  his  sleeve.  he  seemed  to  be  in  passionate  ear- 

*'  Do  not  try  my   endurance   too  nest ;  not  taunting  ana  mocking  her, 

far,"  he  said,  in    a  hoarse,  harried  as  she  could  iklmost    have    believed 

way.  sooner  than   believe   that  he   loved 
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her.    "  Do  yon  not  feel  that  yoa  are  hands  !q  his   tiU    she    ooald    have 

tempting    roe  beyond  what    a   man  Bcreamed     with    agony,     he     threw 

can    endnre?    Do    you    not     know  them   from    him' and  left  her — left 

that  yon  are  trying   to  deceire  me  her  literally  etanned  and   breathless, 

and     yoarself?     xoa     cannot     loye  For  a  long,  time— r- she  could  not 

Allan  again  —  yon  g  know    that  yon  tell  how  long -^  she  remained  where 

caoDot.    YoU  know  that   you   love  he     had  left  her;    then,  like     one 

me — yes,   me  I    Yoa    do   not    dare  who  has  had  a  blow  and  got  a  great 

deny  it,  Cla're  —  you  do    not    dare  hurt  —  cold,    sick,    bewildered  —  she 

deny  it    And  I  —  traitor  as  I  am  —  I  groped  her  way  through  thp  shade 

love  yoa  with  a  love  that  has  bnrnt  and  the    blindiog  sanshine    till    she 

up   the   unselfish  ^love   of   which    I  gained  her  own  roooL 

made  my  boast — a  love  of  which  it  He  loved  her!    Weill     Was  the 

is    shame   for    me  to  speak,  and  for  conscioasoess  —  either      for       hate's 

y*u  to  hear :  but  I  love  yon,  Clare,  sake,  as  revenge  —  or  for  love's  sake, 

I    love    yon."    Having    wrung   her  as  satisfaction  —  sweet  ? 


CHAPTER  X, 

Allan,   meeting   Mr.    Smith    Just   the  yew  walk,  and  left  her  there.    I 

after  hte  interview  with  Clare,  could   love  her ;  I  have  told  hef  so."    He 

not  help  noticing  the    unusual    ex- ^  looked  in  Allan's  face — it  whitened 

citement     shown     in    his   face   and   to  the  lips,  and  the  features  sharp- 

'  manner.  ened. 

To    Allan's  question    as 'to  what       ''And     Glare?"    was    all    Allan 
was  the  matter,  Mr.  Smith  answered   said. 

— *^I    have^  been   tempted    by   the       '*  Loves    me.    Beggar  and    black- 
devil,  and  the  devil  had  the  better   guard  as  I  am,  she  loves  me." 
of  me.    Do  not  touch  me,  boy  —  let       "  She  told  you  so?" 
me  go."  'MiCt   me   remember.    No^  .not  in 

Bat  Allan,  who  "did  not  know  if   wordd." 
this  were  earnest  or  some  bitter  jest,       **  Bat  you  do  not  doubt  it  ?'* 
passed  his  arm  through  his  friend's,       *'I  do  not  doubt  it    Take  your 
and  held  him  fast  hand  from  my  arm,  boy ;  let  me  go." 

''  What  has  happened  ?  Some-  Allan  paid  no  heed ;  arm  in  arm 
thing,  I  am  sure.  Do  not  Jest  with  they  walked  on  in  silence ;  a  low, 
me.  Tell  me  what  has  happened  ?"  sardonic,  self-scorning  laugh  from 
"  A  mere  trifle  —  a  most  ordinary  Mr.  Smith  was  the  first  sound  that 
occurrence.  A  man  who  tbonght  broke  this  silence, 
himself  of  {stainless  honour  and  dis-  "  You  have  been  amusing  'yoa^ 
f  interestedoess,  has  proved  himsetf  self  at  my  expense  in  rather  a  sorry 
B  selfish  traitor.  'A  mere  trifle,  manner  I"  Allan  said,  as  this  soaod 
Qaite  a  jesting  matter."  roused  him  from  the  sort  of  night- 

Mr.  Smith  laughed.  mare  in  which  he  had  been  walking, 

*'We  are  long  past  the  dog-days,   and   raised   a  sudden   hope   in   luis 
or  I  should    be    alarmed  for   your   mind. 

sanity,"  Allan  said.  "Would  to   God  it  were  so!    It 

<'  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Allan."    is  not    Let    me  go  —  I  say,  let  me 

**John,  my  dear  fellow,  speak  to   go.    I  shall  hate   you  now,  Allan; 

me    soberlv.    What '  has   occurred?   now  I  have  injured   you.    Let  me 

Have  you  had.!^  news?    To  whom   go."     Mr.  Smith  spoke  fiercely,  and* 

did  you  —  whd  is  the  traitor  ?"  struggled   to   release   his  arm   from 

'^Listen     and    judge."     But    Mr.    Allan's   hold;  but    the   clutch   that 

Smith  paused   awhile,  choking  down   held    him,    mechanical    and    almost 

some  pang  of   bitterness,  before  he   involuntary  as  it   was,  was  like  the 

continued.    *'I    am  jast  come  from   convulsive  clutch  of   the  dymg;  he 

your  cousin  Clare.    I  found  her  in   could  not  escape  from  it 
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<*  You  shall  not  Imte  me  I"  Allan 
said,  firmly.  ^^  I  will  ]et  yon  go, 
for  I  want  time  to  think — bat  not 
till  yon  have  promised  to  do  no- 
thing rash  —  to  eleep  under  that 
.  roof  at  least  one  night  longer.'^ 

'^  I  promise  anything  to  get  awav 
from  yoa."  Allan's  bold  relaxed, 
and  Mr.  Smith  'was  off  towards 
the  river.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards, a  boat  shot  swiftly  forth  from 
the  alder  creek.  Allan  watched  it 
fly  down  the  river,  disappearing,  to 
appear  again  in  one  shintDg  reach 
after  another.  Allan  watched  with- 
out knowing  that  he  watched  :  the 
rhythm  of  the  oars  gave  Rhythm  to 
his  thonghts — if  what  went  on  with- 
in him,  beating  in  his  brain,  ham- 
mering at  his  heart,  oonid  be  called 
tboagbt. 

Of  conrse*  there  was  pain,  exceed- 
ing bitter  pain,  dominating  all. 

The  river  looked  like  a  chain  of 
pools  reflecting  the  last  light  of  day, 
while  darkness  had  settled  down 
upon  the  woods  and  plain,  when  the 
boat  came  back.  Allan  had  seen 
it,  a  black  speck  npon  the  gleaming 
water,  a  long  way  off:  he  was  at 
the  landing-place  when  it  came  in. 

"  I  am  glad  yon  are  back  at  last 
— the  river  is  not  safe  in  this  un- 
certain ligbf  He  helped  to  moor 
the  boat,  then  led  the  way  to  the 
house.-  Mr.  Smith  staggered  rather 
than  walked.  Allan  was  not  sorry 
to  see  how  thoronghly  used  up  and 
tamed  he  was.  When  they  entered 
the  library,  Mr.  Smith  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  laid  his  folded  arms  on 
the  table,  and  his  head  npon  them: 
he  had  hot  spoken. 

Leaving  him  so,  Allan  went  to 
look  for  Glare.  Till  dusk  she  had 
been  locked  into  her  own  room ;  by 
that  time  the  storm  had  spent  itself 
for  the  present;,  she  had  washed 
oat  the  worst  sting  and  stain, 
quenched  the  first  barning  sense  of 
insult,  and  was  comparatively  calm. 
Allan  found  her  in  the  unlighted 
drawing-room,  to  which  she  had 
come  for  space  to  move  and  breathe. 
Several  of  the  many  lattices  were 
open  wide,  the  stars  looked  in  upon 
her,  the  summer  wind  whispered  to 
her— without  all  was  peaceful,  with 


a  holy  peace.  Glare  had  walked  to 
and  fro  till  she  was  tired ;  she  was 
leaning  in  one  of  the  windows, 
looking  out,  when  Allan  came  in; 
he  was  close  to  her  before  she  knew 
it  They  could  each  see  the  other^s 
face  by  the  starlight,  as  they  stood 
there  close  tb.^  the  window  ;  pale, 
resolute  young  ifaces  were  both. 

**  Sister  Glare,  my  poor  little 
sister  Glare,"  Allan  said,  speaking 
to  her,  as  he  had  never  spoken 
before,; as  a  gentle •  hearted  elder 
brother' to  a  suffering  sister. 

With  a  low  cry  Glare  leant  to> 
wards  him  —  he  opened  his  arms*— 
she  rested  her  head  against  his 
breast;  there  he  held  her  pressed 
against  his  heart,  as  he  thought,  for 
the  last  time. 

Glare  clung  to  him,  and  her  tears 
fell  again,  bat  very  softly ;  she  was 
soothed  and  comforted  —  inexpres- 
sibly soothed  and  comforted;  and- 
yet  something  in  Allan's  tone,  some- 
thing in  his  face,  seemed  to  pene- 
trate to  her  heart's  core,  paining  her 
with  such  aching,  boding  pain  as 
one  feels  when  a  loved  voice  says, 
**  Farewell,"  and  we  know  that  for 
us  can  be  no  well-&ring  when  that 
voice  is  no  longer  heard. 

"You  need  not  speak  one  word. 
Trust  all  to  me :  I  know  all ;  vou 
need  not  speak  one  word,"  Allan 
said. 

Then  Glare  lifted  her  head,  looked 
up  into  his  face:  he  did  not  read 
her  face  aright ;  to  her  his  seemed 
as   the   face  of  an  angel. 

"Gome  with  me  now,"  he  whis- 
pered ;  she  obeyed  him  unhesitat- 
ingly, with  no  thought  of  where  he 
would  take  her,  only  feeling  that 
she  might  follow  him  anywhere. 

But  when  he  opened  the  library 
door,  and  she  saw  the  lamplight 
falliog  on  Mr.  Smith's  bent  head, 
she  shrank  back,  clinging  to  Allan. 

*'Go  to  him.  Glare— comfort  him 
— you  only  can,"  Allan  said.  He  led 
Glare  forward  with  gentle  violence, 
disengaged  himself  from  her  hold, 
disregarding  lihet}  low  -  spoken  en- 
treaty, "  Do  not  leave  me," — ^per- 
haps not  hearing  jit,  he  went  away. 

Mr.  Smith  had  looked  up,  when  the 
door   opened,   vacantly,  stupidly  at 
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first,  then  he  sprang  up,  ezdalroiDg 
— ^  Allan,  yon  are  mad  !  what  are 
yoQ  doing?'*  Bat  passionate  hope 
flamed  up  in  his  eyes  as  h^  spoke, 
and  looked  at  Glare. 

Glare  stood  motionless  jnst  where 
Allan  bad  left  her.  In  spite  of  eyes 
reddened  by  weeping,  and  cheeks 
tear-staioed  and  bloodless,  yet  not 
whiter  than  her  lips,  she  had  per- 
haps never  looked  so  beantifal. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  with  the 
coldest  gentleness. 

*"!  did  not  know  where  my'consin 
was  bringing  me!  I  can  only  gaess 
under  what  mistake  he  brought  me 
here— perhaps  it  is  as  well  as  it  is. 
Yon  told  him  all  that  passed  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

'^  I  told  him  that  I  loved  yon,  and 
had  confessed  it.  I  told  him  what, 
by  your  manner,  I  fancy  you  are 
going  to  deny  now,  that  you  love 
me — that  you  had  not  confessed  it 
in  words,  but  that  I  did  not  doubt 
it :  nor,  if  you  now^  deny  it,  shall  I 
DOW  doubt  it:  I  shall  only  think 
that  your  pride,  being  too  little, 
thinks  the  sacrifice  too  great.''  He 
was  stong  by  her  chan^  manner, 
which  showed  him  his  lost  supre- 
macy. 

*^  Then  my  cousin  renonnces  me 
—gives  me  up  to  you,  believing  that 
I  love  yon." 

"  Believing  that  you  love  me,  he 
leaves  you  free  to  marry  me.  Of 
this,  that  you  would  marry  nae,  I 
had  never  dreamt,  wildly  as  I  may 
have  dreamt.  I  should  have  been 
far  from  here  by  this  time,  had  not 
your  cousin  extracted  from  me  a 
promise  to  remain  one  more  night 
under  this  roof.  In  remaining  I 
had  no  hope.  Wildly  as  I  have 
dreamt,  I  did  not,  I  repeat,  dare 
dream  that  you  would  marry  John 
Smith — wellnigh  a  beggar  I  "* 

''Yet  you  dared  tell  me  that  I 
loved  you  I  throwing  the  accusation 
at  me  in  a  way  to  make  it  most 
bitter  insult" 

'*  When  a  man  is  maddened  ^  by 
self-reproach  and  the  conflict  of 
passions,  he  cannot  stop  to  be  choice 
of  manner  or  of  words.  To  tell  you 
of  your  love  and  of  mine  was  one 
thing;    to   ask   yon   to   marry   me, 


knowing  as  I  do  the  oonditiona  on 
which " 

^^You  heap  one  insult  after  an- 
other upon  me, — but  perhaps  I  have 
merited  them  all." 

''I  do  not' wish  to  be  harsh — I 
have  cause  enough  to  be  humble- 
but  you  cannot  d^y  that  you  have 
loved  me,^'  he  demanded. 

''I  confess  that  for  some  time  I 
half  believed  that  I  might  come  to 
care  for  you.  I  believed  it  till 
this  afternoon.  I  must  confess 
more,  and  what  is  far  more  to  my 
shame,  that  before  I  believed  it 
possible  that  I  should  care  .for 
you,  I  strove  to  win  .  your  aomi- 
ration  —  to  fascinate  yon,  even  to 
make  you  believe  that  I  loved  yoa 
—  from  motives  of  revenge.  My 
revenge  has  recoiled  on  me — recoils 
on  me  doubly.  I  have  wronged 
you,  and  you  have  done  me  service, 
taaght  me  many  lessons.  I  must 
ask  your  pardon ;  I  do  so  very 
humbly — ^not  as  I  conld  have  done, 
had  you  acted  differently;  but  stiil, 
very  eincerely  and  very  humbly,  I 
desire  your  forgiveness  of  any  in- 
jury I  may  have  done  yon." 

Imprecations  were  on  Mr.  Smith's 
lips,  but  there  was  something  pore 
and  noble  in  Glare's  face  that 
cheeked  .  them.  Befasals  to  believe 
the  troth  of  what  she  said  he  ooold 
not  bring  himself  to  titter,  for  there 
was  something  calm  and  truthfol 
in  Glare's  manner  that,  against  his 
will,  impressed  him. 

A  few  seconds  Glare  waited  to 
see  if  he  would  speak ;  he  did  not 
— he  could  not;  so  she  left  him, 
going  straight  to  her  own  room,  to 
which  she  presently  summoned  Mrs. 
Andrews. 

'I  have  been  false,  and  I  have 
been  fooled,"  was  Mr.  Smith's  ex- 
planation to  Allan — **  fooled  by  a 
woman,  and  false  to  my  friend.  I 
am  learning  to  know  myself.  It 
was  quite  fair,  your  cousin's  game. 
Tell  her  I  said  so — ^that  she  has  my 
forgiveness,  if  she  cares  for  it.  Now 
if  this  were  a  comedy,  I  see  an  open- 
ing for  a  fine  wind-up.  It  would 
turn  oat  that  I  had  been  a  most 
subtle  and  successful  metaphysi- 
oian,  '  whose  skill  was  only  exceed- 
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ed  by  his  benevolence '  —  that  my 
only  aim  bad  been,  by  contrast, 
to  win  yoar  ladj's  heart  to  you. 
Would  to  heaven  it  were  bo  I  I 
began  by  trying  to  play  Providence 
for  your  benefit  certainly ;  but  in 
real  life  circumstances  are  apt  to 
sway  the  man  more  than  the  man 
circamstances.  False  to  my  friend, 
fooled  by  a  woman;  these  two  little 
facts  from  the  history  of  the  last 
few  weeks — months,  which  is  it?— 
I  will  lay  to  heart'' 

Allan  did  and  said  all  that  was 
manly  and  Christian,  striving  to 
soothe  the  pangs  of  mortification 
and  self'reproacb,  which  he  knew 
were  indeed,  to  such  a  nature  as 
bis  friend'^,  more  bitter  than  death; 
but  the  present  result  of  his  efibrts 
was  to  aggravate  rather  than  assuage 
the  fierceoe;iS  of  these  pangs. 

"You  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my 
head,*'  were  Mr.  Smith's  parting 
words. 

Having  seen  his  friend  ofiT— driven 
him  to  the  nearest  railway  station — 
Allan  on  bis  return  was  met  by  the 
Dews  that  Glare  had  left  her  home, 
with  no  intention  to  return  to  it. 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  her  accom- 
plice: she  had  gone,  properly  escort- 
ed and  attended,  to  ^'some  of  Mrs. 
Andrews's  (riends  in  the  north," 
people  in  humble  circumstances; 
with  them  she  was  to  remain  till  she 
could  meet  ^ith  a  suitable  situation 
as  governess. 

Clare  had  left  a  letter  for  Allan, 
explaining  why  she  acted  thus,  tell- 
ing him  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
him  to  try  to  learn  where  she  was 
— useless  for  him  to  try  and  change 
her  resolution  or  frustrate  her  plans. 
»*  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  Allan,  or 
I  should  have  loved  yon  in  spite 
of  everything.  I  am  not  humbled 
enough  yet,  or — I  will  not  say  what 
1  was  going  to  say;  but  I  know  I 
am  not  worthy  of  yon,  and  should 
not  make  yon  happy.  When  yon 
have  been  married  some  years,  and 
I  am  an  'old  maid,'  I  may  perhaps 
come  and  live  in  that  little  West- 
End  cottage  which  my  father  or- 
dained should  be  my  home  in  such 
caaa    Till  then  we  will  not  meet" 


It  was  no  Qse  for  Allan  to  storm 
or  to  entreat;  Mrs.  Andrews  was  a 
trustworthy  accomplice;  for  the 
present  she  wonld  not  reveal  the 
secret  of  Clare's  hiding-place. 

Three  months  with  those  poor 
people  in  the  north,  to  whom  she 
was  nothing  but  a  governess  out  of 
plaoe,  some  experience  of  the  life 
of  a  governess,  and  then?— a  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion — a 
humiliating  surrender.  Like  a  hero-, 
ine,  she  battled  with  the  growing 
certainty  that  she  loved  her  cousin 
Allan  passing  well,  with  "love  of 
men  and  women  when  they  love 
the  best;"  that  she  reverenced  him 
as  nobler,  wiser,  better — far  nobler, 
far  wiser,  far  better  than  herself; 
that  to  submit  to  him  with  absolute 
submission,  to  depend  on  him  with 
absolute  dependence,  would  be  rest 
and  happiness.  She  battled  with 
herself  —  she  mistrusted  herself  — 
she  suffered  greati/.  When  she  had 
left  home,  she  had  begged  Mrs.  An- 
drews not  to  mention  Allan's  name 
when  she  wrote ;  she  began  to  think  ^ 
that  she  must  recall  this  request- 
that  she  could  no  longer  bear  this 
silence. 

One  dreary  winter  night  she  sit 
alone  in  a  large,  bare  schoolroom, 
writing  to  Mrs.  Andrews,  when  a  visi- 
tor was  announced.  She  had  givto 
in ;  she  had  just  written  Allan's  name. 
"  Where  is  he  ?  How  is  he  ?  Oh, 
tell  me  something  about  him?"  she 
had  written.  The  door  opened ;  she 
looked  up;  there  stood  Allan. 

Must  not  Clare's  pride  have  be- 
come very*  weak,  or  her  love  grown 
very  strong,  if  she  yielded  then? — 
then,  when  the  world  might  say 
that  poverty  and  hardship  and 
the  hankering  after  the  fiesh-pots 
of  Egypt  had  brought  her  to  her 
senses?  She  knew  the  world  would 
have  a  right  to  say  this.  She  hum- 
bled herself  to  this  humiliation — 
glad  to  find  how  light,  for  love's 
sake,  it  was  to  bear. 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Watermeyr 
of  the  next  sumi&er  could  hardly 
have  been  other  than  Clare,  yet  the 
beauty  was  of  a  difierent  type — 
softer,  sweeter,  more  submissive. 
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BHITTSH    NORTH    AMERICA. 


"When  war  is  raging   throughont 
the  greater  part  of  North  America, 
desolating    some    of   ita   finest    pro- 
vinceSf    coDynbiDg    the    governmen- 
'  tal    institations,    and    arresting    the 
progress  of    the  entire   region,*  ex- 
tending southward    from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Isthmns,  the  fortunes  of  the 
British  provinces   look    brighter  by 
the  contrast,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they    demand    onr    careful    regard, 
owing  to  the  new  influences   which, 
for   good  or   for  evil,  will   speedily 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.    The 
deplorable  dissensions  in  the  United 
States,    and    the    great    burden    of 
debt    which   that    hitherto   lightlv- 
taxed  country  is  incurring,  not  only 
tends  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration 
towards  the  north  instead  of  to  the 
south  of  the  St.  LaW^ence,  but  not 
a  few  even   of   the   people   of  the 
States  will   probably  prefer  to  seek 
new  homes  in  Canada,  rather  than 
submit     themselves    to    the    heavy 
taxation    and    other    inconveniences 
which   are  so  rapidly  accumulating 
io  the   territories   of  the  now  dis- 
rupted  and   disunited  American  re- 
public.   It  may-seero,  too,  that  the 
disruption    of     the    United    States 
into  two   separate   and    rival  confe- 
deracies   relieves  our  American  pro- 
vinces of  their  greatest   peril  —  the 
peril    consequent     upon    having    a 
vast  and  ambitious  JPower  for  their 
immediate     neighbour.     But    there 
is    another    side    of    the    question 
which   ought  not   to  be  overlooked. 
The  serious   complications   and  fur- 
ther   secessions     fron\    the     Union 
which    will    probably    ensue,  upon 
the   establishment  of  the  South  as 
an    independent   Power,  must  bring 
new  influences  to  bear  upon  British 
America,  which  will  be  either  mis- 
chievous  or   the   reverse,  according 
as  their   coming   is   timeously  pre- 
pared for  or  foolishly  disregarded. 

There  is, .  moreover,  a  new  and 
highly  interesting  event  which 
makes  more'  than  usually  season- 
able a   survey   of   the   position   of 


nur  colonies  in  the  New  World. 
British  America  has  ja<>t  com- 
pleted herself  by  the  establishment 
of  a  fully-organised  colopy  at  her 
western  extremity,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  domin- 
ion, which  was  but  nominal  and  de 
jure  over  the  vast  territory  that 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  great  lakes, 
has  suddenly,  and  by  a  bound, 
reached  its  utmost  limit,  and  be- 
come a  substantial  fact  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  continent  And  on 
that  extreme  frontier  of  onr  power, 
we,  singularly  enough,  find  a  pro- 
vince which,  in  ^ita  geographical 
position,  commercial  opportunities, 
and  mineral  wealth,  reminds  us  of 
the  parent  Isles,  and  bids  fair  in 
future  times  to  occupy  the  same 
distinguished  position  in  the  new 
world  of  the  Pacific  which  England 
does  in  the  older  world  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  recent  establishment  of  Bri- 
tish and  *Anglo- American  States  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  is  an  event 
which  commences  a  new  epoch  in 
the  world's  history.  For  four  thoo- 
sand  years  has  the  White  race  of 
Europe,  the  aristocracy  of  the  globe, 
been  journeying  westward  to  the 
land  of  the  setting  sun,  and  ever, 
like  the  sunset,  has  the  goal  of  their 
wanderings  receded  as  they  ad- 
vanced. Over  the  Ural  Mountain?, 
and  witiding  round  the  Black  Sea, 
they  passed  into  Europe  before  the 
light  of  history  could  reveal  their 
march.  The  sunny  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean tempted  them  onward  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  1(7  Bal- 
tic repelled  them  to  seek  a  kindlier 
region  westward  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bhine  and  the  valleys  of  France. 
And  now,  after  nearly  •  forty  cec- 
turies  of  growth  and  vicissitude  in 
Europe,  overleaping  the  ocean  chan- 
nel of  t\ie  Atlantic,  they  have  peo- 
pled a  new  world,  and  are  settling 
on  the  shores  of  another  great  ocean 
beyond.  Year  by  year,  though  the 
present     dreadful     turmoil    in    the 
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States  temporarily  distarbs  the  ad-  skirts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
vaoce,  the  Iiq^  of  civilised  settlers  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Aas- 
advances  westward  over  the  prairies,  tralia  and  New  Zealand  are  the 
Frora  nnr  sparse  settlement  of  the  great  outposts  of  onr  power,  the 
Bed  Eiver  draw  a  straight  line  solid  bulwarks  of  oar  advance  in 
pouth  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Soathern  Pacific;  while,  farther. 
it  will  mark  where  the  tide  of  north,  from  Hong  -  Kong,  from  the 
popalatioft  is  now  creeping  np  coal  island  of  Labuan,  and  from 
like  a  tfowinsc  sea  upon  the  soli-  the  new  settlements  in  Borneo,  we 
tades  of  the  Far  West,  where  linear  now  begin  to  iqyade  the  very  haunts 
the  vanishing  remnants  of  the  Bed  of  primeval  nature  in  the  Indian 
race,  who  once  spread  as  lords  and  Archipelago.  British  Columbia,  in 
occupants  Qver  the  whole  oonti-.  the  temperate  regions  of  the  North 
Dent  Like  the  last  of  the  great  Pacific,  now  completes  our  leaguer 
mammoth  bulls,  which  the  Indian  of  that  virgin  ocean.  From  the 
legends  represent  as  defying  the  east  and  from  the  west  alike,  we 
thunders  of  Maniton  to  the  last,  have  reached  and  settled  upon  the 
standing  at  bay  on  a  ^mmit  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and 
Bocky  Mountains,  tossing  the  flam-  before  the  present  century  be  ended, 
ing  thunderbolts  from  bis  massive  we  shall  see  those  two  different 
front,  and  yet  forced  at  length,  dis-  streams  of  Anglo-Saxon  migration 
comfited,  but  not  snbdhed,  to  plunge  meeting,  and  forming  new  and  im- 
and  disappear  in  the  waters  of  the  portant  relationships  on  the  shores 
Western  Ocean,  —  not  less  unyield-  and  islands  of  that  ocean  which,  last 
ing  is  the  nature,  not  less  certain  the  discovered,  ^ras  destined  to  wit- 
altimate  fate,  of  the  red  tribes  of  ness  the  crowning  achievements  of 
the  ever -narrowing  prairies.  Civil-  the  adventurous  British  race, 
isation,  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  a-  Only  five  years  have  elapsed 
year,  is  marching  against  them  from  since  the  discovery  of  gold  mines 
the  east,  wresting  from  them  their  on  the  Fraser  River  (in  1858)  first 
hunting  -  fields,  forcing  them  back  began  to  raise  Victoria,  now  the 
towards  the  sandy  desert  and  the  capital  of  Vancouver  Island,  from 
rocky  Cordillera;  while  beyond  the  an  unimportant  station  of  the  Hud* 
mountains  the  ground  is  ^^^^%  son  ^^7  Company,  into  a  flourish- 
occupied,  and  their  retreat  cut'  ou^  ing  commercial  town.  Then  it  was 
by  the  fringe  of  fast-growing  settle-  that  the  British  territory  beyond 
^ents  of  the  pale-faces  along  the  the  Bocky  Mountains  was  taken 
ishores  of  the  Pacific.  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ilud- 
It  is  long  since  Balboa,  "from  a  son  Bay  Company,  and  formed 
peak  in  Darien,"  first  beheld  the  into  k  colony,  by  the  statesmanlike 
rolling  expanse,  of  the  Pacific —  foresight  and  able  superintendence 
three  centuries  and  a  half  have  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  then  Colonial 
passed  since  the  Spaniards  began  Minister.  That  was  a  wise  step  in 
to  settle  on  the  western  coast  of  every  respect.  The  discovery  pf 
A.merica,  beyond  the  Andes  and  the  gold  deposits  was  attracting  a 
the  Bocky  Mountains;  but  it  is  but  medley  throng  of  not  very  scrupu- 
as  yesterday  that  the  shores  of  the  lous  immigrants,  whose  influx  reo- 
Facific  have  been  reached  in  their  dered  necessary  an  efficient  execu- 
westward  march  by  the  Anglo-  tive,  in  order  to  prevent  the  colony 
Saxons.  Hardly  a  Azen  years  from  falling  into  anarchy.  A  mo- 
fa  ave  elapsed  since  the  rush  of  gold-  derately  strong  government  was 
seekers  first  begad  to  redeem  from  called  for  to  prevent  any  mischiev- 
ntter  solitude  the  coast  of  Califor-  ous  attempts  at  '*  annexation*"  on 
Dia,  and  to  erect  a  civilised  state  the  part  of  the  American  immi- 
on  the  western  slopes  of  t!ie  Cor-  grants  Irom  Oregon  and  California, 
dillera.  Not  long  before  then,  the  It  was  needed  also  to  assist  and 
British  race   had   reached   the  out-  direct  the  nascent  energies  of  the 
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colony  in  the  coarse  best  suited  to  American  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from 
secare  for  it  the  prosperous  future  Behring's  Straits  to^Cape  Horn, 
to  which  its  advantages  of  position  At  present,  and  withmlt  the  slight- 
and  resources  entitle  it  to  aspire.  est  artificial  improvement,  ships  of 
The  aspect  of  Yanconver  Island,  the  heaviest  tonnage  can  unload 
as  the  emigrant  approaches  it  fr6m  close  to  the  rocks.  *'  Esquimalt/' 
the  sea,  is  not  very  inviting  in  a  says  Gaptmn  Bsrrett-Lennard,  him- 
utilitarian  point  of  view.  The  is-  self  a  sailor,  '*  possesses  -a  splen- 
land,  which  is  270  miles  long,  by  did  harbour  —  consisting,  •properly 
40  to  70  in  breadth,  consists  of  a  speaking,  of  two  barbouiB,  each  of 
mass  of  rounded,  and  in  some  parts  which  is  capable  of  receiving  ve^els 
rocky  hills,  densely  covered  with  of  the  largest  tonnage,  even  to  the 
sombre  forests  of  pine.  The  native  Great  Eastern  herself.  A  whole 
Indians  say  that  there  are  level  tieet  might  here  find  secure  anchor- 
tracts  in  the  interior,  and  also  a  age.*'  It  is  now  the  station  of  the 
line  of  water  communication  (some-  Pacific  souadron ;  and,  as  Dr.  Rat- 
what  resembling  the  •  Caledonian  tray,  RN.,  suggests,  It  might  be 
Canal)  right  through  the.  island ;  made,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
but  so  far  as  has  yet  been  ascer-  service,  the  sanatorium  of  our  squad- 
tained  by  actual  survey,  it  is  at  the  ron  in  the  China  seas.  Indeed, 
southern  end  of  the  island,  around  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
Victoria,  that  the  chief  portion  of  bf  making  •Esquimalt  the  head- 
comparatively  level  land  is  to  be  quarters  of  both  sections  of  the 
found.  There  the  soil  is  unques-  neet  which  we  maintain  in  the  Pa- 
tionably  good,  and  well  repays  the  cific ;  and  probably  it  will  become 
cultivator.  But  it  is  its  harbours,  so  as  soon  as  a  direct  overland  com- 
its  favour-able  position  for  maritime  munication  is  established  between 
commerce,  and  its  mineral  wealth,  Canada  and  British  Columbia.  It 
which  constitute  the  peculiar  value  is  also  the  best  station  for  whalers 
of  the  island.  Coal-mines  of  con-  in  the  North  Pacific,  being  much 
siderable  extent  and  fair  quality  nearer  their  scene  of  operations 
have  already  begun  to  be  worked  than  San  Francisco,  whither  they 
at  Nanaimo,  not  far  from  Victoria ;  at  present  resort.  Bich  fisheries  of 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  invalu-  cod,  herring,  &c.,  exist  along  the 
able  mineral  is  to  be  found  in  vari-  coasts  and  in  the  seas  adjoining  the 
ous  other  parts  of  the  island.  Kich  island,  which  ere  long  will  furnish 
mines  of  copper  have  also  been  valuable  produce  for  export 
found ;  and  the  presence  of  iron  Sailing  through  the  Strait  of 
has  also  been  noticed,  although  it  Fnca,  and  winding  in  a  semicircle 
is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  to  what  round  the  southern  end  of  Van- 
extent  this  metal  exists  in  a  state  couver  Island  for  two  hundred 
that  will  repay  the  cost  of  extrac-  milep,  we  find  onrsefves  in  the  Galf 
tion.  Another  native  production,  of  Georgia  (as  the  arm  of  the  sea 
which  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  is.  called  which  lies  between  the  is- 
be  valuable  to  the  colony,  is  the  land  and  the  mainland  of  British 
timber,  which  supplies  abundant  Columbia)^  opposite  the  moutli  of 
store  of  fuel,  and  furnishes  the  the  Eraser  Biver;  and  proceeding 
finest  material  for  masts  and  for  fifteen  mjjes  up  the  river,  we  ar- 
building  purposes,  lliere  is  a  good  rive  at  Kew  Westminster,  the  capi- 
deal  of  oak  also,  but  for  the  most  tal  of  Briftph  Columbia,  occupying 
part  of  a  stunted  kind.  The  na-  a  commanding  and  well -chosen  po- 
tural  harbour  of  Victoria'  is  not  sition  on  the  north  bank.  Steam- 
first-rate,  and  cannot  at  present  ing  '  seventy  -  two  miles  further  up 
admit  ships  which  draw  more  than  the  river,  we  come  'to  the  town  of 
seventeen  feet  of  water ;  but  three  Hope,  and  fifteen  miles  beyond  that 
miles  off,  at  Esquimalt,  there  is  the  to  Yale,  which  is  the  terminus  of 
finest  natural  harbuor  on  the  whole  the    steamboat  navigation ;    for  im- 
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mediately  aboie  that  towD  the  river  Blow  pace.  ProviBioDS  too,  although 
has  to  force  a  passage  through  the  do  longer  at  an  exorbitant  price  at 
low  monntaio  range  which  skirts  Yictona,  are  still  exceedingly  scarce 
the  coast,  and  between  which  and  and  excessively  dear  in  all  the  re- 
the  Bocky  Mountains  lies  the  basin  gion  of  the  **  Upper  Fraser,"  so  that 
of  the  Fraser  Biver  and  its  triba-  the  small  capital  of  the  emigrant  is 
taries.  This  basin  is  called  the  '*  Up-  often  exhansted  before  he  can  fairly 
per  Fraser"  (the  "Lower  Fraser"  begin  work  at  the  diggings.  Those 
being  the  shorter  portion  of  the  difficnlties  it  is,  and  not  the  climate 
river  which  reaches  from  Yale  or  any  deficiency  of  the  minss, 
downwards),  constitnting  the  north-  which  have  driven  away  so  many 
em  portion  of '  the  province,  and  intending  settlers,  and  given  rise  to 
containing  the  great  pastoral  and  so  many  bitter  complaints, 
agricaltaral  portion  of  British  Co-  The  question  of  climate  and  soil, 
Inmbia.  Another  district  which  in  regard  to  Yanconver  Island  and 
fiSbrds  scope  for  agriculture  and  British  Columbia,  is  one  of  the  first 
pasturage  hes  in  the  south-eastern  importance;  and  it  is  also  one  upon 
part  of  the  province,  around  the  which  a  remarkable  diversity  of  opi- 
npper  waters  of  the  Columbia  or  nion  has  been  recently  expressed. 
Oregon  Biver  —  the  subsequent  Within  the  last  few  months  no  less 
course  of  which  stream  is  through  than  three  books  have  been  publish- 
American  territory,  ed  on  British  Columbia  —  one  by  Mr. 
The  great  ^  attraction  of  British  Macdonald,  late  of  the  Government 
Oblambia  at  present,  we  need  Survey  Staff  of  that  colony ;  another 
hardly  say,  is  its  gold  and  silver  by  Dr.  Battray,  B.N.,  who  dates  his 
.mines  —  the  former  of  which  are  preface  from  Esquimalt,  the  station 
probably  the  most  valuable  in  of  our  Pacific  squadron  ;  and  the  third 
the  world.  The  famous  "  Cari-  by  Captain  Barrett  -  Lennard,  who 
boo  Diggings "  are  four  hundred  made  a  yacht  voyage  round  Yancon- 
miles  up  the  Fraser  Biver ;  and  ver  Island,  and  thereafter  journeyed 
as  there  are  few  roads,  even  of  to  Cariboo.  The  first  of  these  gen- 
the  rudest  kind,  yet  made,  and  tiemen,  who  must  have  ample  per- 
the  track  lies  through  a  densely  sbnal  experience,  but  who  gives  no 
wooded  country  and  over  the  rocky  statistics,  pours  out  an  anathema 
heights  of  the  coast  range,  they  are  against,  the  whole  region,  and  warns 
all  but  inaccessible  to  the  majority  every  intending  settler  to  betake 
of  emigrants.  A  perfect  rush  of  himself  elsewhere.  Dr.  Battrav,  on 
immigrants  took  place  from  Cali-  the  other  hand,  speaks  highly  of 
fornia  in  1848,  when  gold  was  first  the  climate  of  both  colonies,  and, 
discovered  in  the  Fraser  Biver;  while  pointing  out  the  small  extent 
San  Francisco,  we  are  told,  appeared  of  arable  land  in  Yancouver  Island, 
almost  deserted ;  but  the  greater  speaks  confidently  of  the  pastoral 
part  of  those  immigrants  rushed  and  agricultural  resources  of  British 
back  again  almost  as  fast  as  they  Columbia.  Captain  Barrett -Lennard 
came.  It  was  not  that  gold  was  expresses  similar  opinions.  ^  In 
scarce  —  on  the  contrary,  every  year  the  interior  of  British  Columbia," 
richer  diggings  are  being  found  ;  but  he  says,  "  are  vast  tracts  of  great 
there  was  no  means  of  transit,  and  fertility,  capable  of  conversion  into 
provisions,  even  though  selling  at  the  finest  agricultural  and  pastoral 
exorbitant  prices,  were  hardly  pro-  lands.  .  .  .  There  are  extensive 
curable.  These '  obstructions  to  the  open  districts  of  the  finest  grazing 
working  of  the  gold-fields  continue  land  imaginable,  capable  of  sup- 
in  formidable  force  -  at  the  present  porting  innumerable  herds  of  cattle 
time.  The  price  of  labour  is  so  and  flocks  of  sheep.  .  .  .  The  cli- 
higb,  and  the  force  at  the  disposal  mate  is  remarkably  healthy  and 
of  the  executive  is  so  small,  that  bracing,  and  the  air  pure.  As  we 
road- making  can   only  proceed  at  a  advance  into   the   interior,  we   find 
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the  coldi  darioff  winter,  increase  ia 
intensity;  at  the  same  time  the  cli« 
mate  is  less  moist,  and  le&s  subject 
to  sadden  and  frtqnent  changes 
than  on  the  coast.  Thid  being  the 
case,  ic  will  natarally  be  inferred 
that,  with  a  correpponding  excel- 
lence of  soil,  any  of  ^the  ordinary 
bonsehold  vegetables "  grown  in 
England  may  be  raised  here.  .  That 
this  is  the  actaal  fact  I  can  testify 
from  personal  experience."  These 
remarks  apply  to  British  Columbia, 
the  climate  of  which  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Vancouver  Island; 
but  speaking  of  the  climate  of  both 
colonies,  he  says,  *'The  extremes  of 
beat  and  cold  are  seldom  felt  to  be 
at  all  inconvenient ;  and  there  are, 
I  apprehend,  few  parts  of  the  world 
in  which  the  Englishman  will  find 
a  climate  more  resembling  his  own." 
Dr.  Hattray,  who  gives  tables  of  ela- 
borate statistics,  says  that  the  cli- 
mate is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
south  of  England,  and  that  the 
health  of  our  crews  on  the  station 
is  even  better  than  at  Lome.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Vic- 
toria is  a  shade  nigher  than  that 
of  Kew  York,  ten  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  Quebec,  and  seven 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  Tor- 
onto. The  climate  of  Vancouver 
Island,  moreover,  is  remarkably 
agreeable,  and  is  totally  exempt 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
which  characterise  that  of  Cana- 
da. As  Dr.  Rattray's  opinion  car- 
ries weight  from  his  profession- 
al position  in  the  colony,  and  is  sub- 
stantiated by  irrefragable  statistics, 
as  well  as  by  the  independent  testi- 
mony of  Captain  Barrett  -  Lennard, 
we  cannot  but  accept  it  as  the  true 
statement  of  the  case,  and  mubt  dis- 
miss Mr.  Macdonald's  as  tliorongMy 
unreliable. 

The  size  of  Vancouver  Island  is 
only  one-fourth  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  but  the  adjoining  territory 
of  British  Columbia  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  the  United  Kindom : 
so  that  those  sister  colonies  (which 
it  would  be  well  to  unite  into' one) 
are  together  fully  twice  the  size  of 
the    British   Isles.      In    climate,   as 


we  have  seen,  they  doeely  resemble 
the  British  Isles;  like  the  mother 
country,  also,  they  are  aDosaalJy 
rich  in  minerals;  and  fa  almost 
every  respect  they  occupy  the  same 
position  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Kew  World,  as  England  does  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Old.  The  chief 
obstacle  which  obstructs  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  new  colonies  is 
their  great  distance  from  England 
and  the  other  countries  from  which 
settlers  may  be  expected  to  come: 
It  is  farther  from  England  to  British 
Columbia  by  Cape  Horn,  tb%a  it  is 
from  England  to  Hong-Kong  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  this 
farthest  route  which  regulates  the 
accessibility  of  the  colony,  for  the 
only  shorter  one  at  present  in  use 
(across  the  Isthmus  of  Paoansa)  is 
considerably  more  expensive.  What 
is  wanted  —  what  is  mdispeosable  to 
the  growth  of  our  colonies  on  the 
Pacific,  and  their  continuance  in 
allegiance  to  the  British  Govern-, 
ment  —  is  an  overland  route  from  the' 
Canadas.  When  speaking  on  this 
subject  a  year  ago,  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton 
stated  that,  had  he  continu^  in 
office,  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
formed  new  settlements  in  the  re- 
gion between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  as  yet 
the  Bed  River  Settlement  stands 
alone.  These  settlements  would 
have  been  the  piers,  as  it  were,  of  a 
line  of  comnmnication  bridging  over 
the  vast  solitudes  which  now  sepa- 
rate Western  Canada  from  British 
Columbia,  and  binding  together  all 
our  Jsorth  American  provinces,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  * 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  How  ad- 
vantageous such  a  line  of  communi- 
cation, however  imperfectly  con- 
structed, would  be  to  British  Colum- 
bia, will  be  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  a  Mr.  Lawrio,  an  old  Califor- 
nian  miner,  speaking  from  personal 
experience,  in  1858,  stated  that  he 
could  travel  all  the  way  from  St 
Paul,  on  the  .Mississippi,  by  the 
Bed  River  and  Saskatchewan,  ac- 
ross the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  the 
Leather  Pass,  to  the  Cariboo  dig- 
gings, for  lebS  money  than  an  emi- 
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grant  woald  have  to  ependin  reach-  which  already  stretch  beyond  the 
ing  the  same  place  from  the  moath  farther  extremity  of  Lake  Superior. 
of  the  Fraeer  Biver  I  The  Grand  Traok  Bailway,  which 
That  an  overland  line  of  com-  already  extends  to  the  western  limits 
mnnication  will  be  established,  of  Canada,  and  affords  a  rapid  com- 
and  speedily,  between  Canada  and  mnnication  between  Portland  and 
British  Colombia,  there  can  be  no  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Haron, 
doubt:  the  only  -  qnestion  is,  What  affords  another  .  magnificent  high- 
degree  of  efficiency  and  substanti-  way  from  the  Atlantic  towards  the 
ality  18  this  line  of  commnnication  Iieart  of  the  continent;  although 
to  assume?  Is  the  great  project  of  its  farther  progress  westwards  is 
an  interooeanic  railway,  uniting  the  likely  to  be  slow.  This  great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  a  railway,  or  rather  a  continuation 
route  through  British  America,  to  of  it,  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
be  accomplished?  or  (rom  Lake  passes  through  American  terri- 
Soperior  westwards,  is  there  only  tory,  -^  its  Atlantic  terminus  being 
to  be  an  established  track,  with  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
stations  at  intervals  (caravanserais,  As  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of 
in  short),  where  travellio|f  parties  St.  Lawrence  is  impracticable  dur- 
may  rest  and  replenish  tbeir  stores?  ing  the  winter  months,  the  line  of 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that,  steamers  subsidised  (to  the  amount 
great  as  is  the  breadth  of  America  of  £104^00  a-year)  by  the  Cana- 
at  this  point,  the  geographical  fa-  dian  Government  to  ply  between 
ciUties  for  establishing  an  intero-  Galway  and  Quebec,  has  to  sail  to 
oeanic  communication  are  at  least  this  American  port  during  winter. 
as  great.  From  Halifax  on  the  At-  This  is  an  nnsatisfactory  arrange- 
lantic,  to  Victoria  on  the  Pacific,  meat,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that, 
the  distance  is  2500  miles.  Over  it  is  about  to  be  superseded  by  a 
one-half  of  this  distance,  from  the  better  one.  A  new  line  of  railway 
Atlantic  to  the  head  of  Lake  Supe-  (called  the  Intercolonial  Bailway) 
rior,  the  chain  of  the  Lakes  and  the  is  about  to  be  constructed  from 
St.  Lawrence  affords  a  line  of  water-  Can^a  to  the  Atlantic,  which  shall 
communication  not  only  nnparal-  run '  entirely  through  British  terri- 
leled,  but  unapproached  in  vastness  tority,  and  shall  have  its  terminus 
and  excellence  by  any  in  the  world,  at  Halifax ;  and  as  soon  as  it  bhall 
For  the  last  dozen  years,  sea-going  be  completed,  the  Canadian  line  of 
yesaels  have  been  able  to  sail  from  steamers  will  run  to  Halifax  all  the 
any  point  on  Lake  Huron  and  year  round,  instead  of  alternately  to 
Michigan  downwards  to  the  Atlan-  Portland  and  Quebec.  With  the  view 
tio ;  and  not  seldom  within  that  of  aiding  the  British  Provinces  in  the 
period  have  vessels  sailed  from  Chi*  formation  of  this  new  line  of  com- 
cago  direct  to  Liverpool,  without  mnnication  with  the  mother  coun- 
ever  breaking  bulk.  INow  that  the  try,  it  is  reported  that  the  British 
obstacle  presented  by  the  rapids  of  Government  ^has  resolved  to  relieve 
the  Sault  St.  Marie,  at  the  eastern  th#  Canadian  Government  to  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  have  been  extent  of  four-fifths  (£84,000)  of 
obviated  by  a  canal,  large  sea-go-  the  postal  subsidy  which  it  pays  to 
ing  vessels  may  sail  from  the  very  the  line  of  steamers;  and  also  pro- 
heart  of  the  American  continent  to  mise  that,  as  soon  as  the  loterco- 
any  part  of  the  world.  Steamers  lonial  Railway  is  comnleted,  they 
already  ply  on  Lake  Superior — an  will  pay  the  entire  subsidy.  Canada 
inland  sea,  four  hundred  miles  is  well  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
in  length  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  ment ;  for  as  soon'  as  the  new 
in  breadth;  and  every  year  the  scheme  comes  into  effect,  she  will 
line  of  the  lakes  and  St  Law-  secure  an  annual  saving  of  £84,000, 
rence  is  becoming  of  more  ira-  which  will  not  only  pay  her  propor- 
portance    to   the    American    States  tioo  of  the  interest  on  the  cost  o 
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the  railway  dnring  coostractfon, 
but  leave  a  balance  in  her  favoar 
of  £34,000  a-year;  and  when  the 
railway  is  completed,  that  balance 
will  become  £54,000.  Id  dealing 
thus  generously,  however,  her  Ma- 
jestv's  Ministers  are  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone;  becanse, 
nnder  the  new  -arrangement,  the 
Galway  line  of  steamers  (from 
which  the  Government  so  scnrvily 
withdrew  the  subsidy  in  the  spring 
of  1861)  is  to  replace  the  present 
Canadian  line,  and  be  restored  to 
its  old  position.^  Whenever  this 
new  arrangement  is  perfected  by 
tlie  completion  of  the  Intercolonial 
Bailway,  we  shall  have  a  direct  com- 
munication with  Canada,  through 
our  own  territories,  fdl  the  year 
round ;  whereas  at  present,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  the  Americans, 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  for- 
ward troops  into  Canada  during 
the  winter  months.  But  the  new 
railway  cannot  be  constructed  in  a 
day,  and  we  fear  that  if  war  is 
coming,  it  will  be  upon  us  long 
before  we  can  avail  ourselves  of 
this  new  line  of  communication. 

The  frontier  of  the  advancing 
line  of  British  settlements  in  West- 
ern Canada  is  not  yet  half-way 
round  Lake  Huron,  and  is  conse- 
Quently  still  separated  by  a  long 
distance  from  Lake  Superior.  The 
American  States  go  far  beyond  the 
western  end  of  that  great  lake, 
even  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Red 
Biver,  which  interlace  with  those 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  All  the  British  side  of 
Lake    Superior    is    wilderness,    and 


even  on  the  southern,  or  American, 
shore,  it  is  only  at  a  comparatively 
few  points  that  human  settlements 
interrupt  the  solitude  of  the  pri- 
meval wood&  The  surpassingly 
rich  veins  of  copper  which  abound 
on  the  American  side  of  the  lake 
have  attracted  various  mining  com- 
panies to  this  region;  but  as  yet 
the  scene  gives  little  sign  of  the 
throng  of  civilised  life  which  will 
ere  long  people  tie  shores  of  that 
great  inland  sea.  The  Americans, 
however,  with  that  "go-ahead" 
spurlt  which  distinguishes  tbem, 
foresee  well  what  is  coming;  and 
at  the  western  end  of  the  lake  two 
cities  are  Already  planned,  which 
compete  with  one  another  for  the 
honour  of  becoming  the  future 
capital  of  the  region.  We  say 
''planned,''  for  that  is  really  all 
that  has  yet  been  accomplished: 
but  planned  they  are  most  care- 
fully, and  streets  and  quays  are 
marked  out  to  occupy  ground  that 
is  at  present  covered  by  the  shal- 
low waters  of  the  bay.  This  en- 
croachment on  the  watery  domam 
is  a  favourite  procedure  of  the 
Americans;  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  have  been 
carried  far  out  into  the  bay,  and 
houses  and  shops  now  stand  ^hett 
ships  used  to  he  when  unloading. 

Up  to  the  head,  or  western  ex- 
tremity, of  Lake  Superior,  as  we 
have  shown  —  and,  indeed,  aa  every 
one  knows  —  an  admirable  line  of 
communication  exists  with  the  At- 
lantic And,  great  as  is  the  import- 
ance of  railways,  we  do  not  think 
that  it   would  serve  any  unportant 


*  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  thaf  the  Galway  line  should  have  become  a  party 
question  through  the  factious  policy  of  the  "Whigs,  who  grnidged  that  Ireland  should 
owe  so  great  a  boon  to  a  Oonservative  Government  We  regard  the  establishment 
of  a  great  port  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a  line  of  magnificent  steamers 
(such  as  the  Company  is  ready  to  plaoe  upon  the  line)  ftcm  thence  to  America,  as 
not  merely  an  act  of  common  justice  to  Ireland,  but  as  by  far  the  most  promising 
means  of  refsrenerating  that  backward  country.  To  set  agoing  a  stream  of  traffic  to 
and  from  England  through  the  heart  of  Ireland,  is  the  only  efiectual  means  of 
breaking  up  that  torpor,  indolence  and  savagery  which  still  cling  to  the  populaUoa 
of  the  western  and  south- western  districts  of  the  island :  the  natural  fruits  ofwLich 
unhappy  condition  of  aOairs  may  .be  seen  in  the  frightful  agrarian  outrages  which 
have  once  more  become  so  frequent,  as  well  as  in  those  extraordinary  fiictionfeuds 
of  which  Archbishop  Leahy  has  recently  given  us  one  instance,  with  the  actual  sta- 
tistics of  the  bloody  crimes  which  it  has  produced. 
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parpose  to  extend  the  Grand  Trank  leaving  it  wbollf.  Isolated,  and  de- 
liine  much  farther.  Between  the  pendent  aimoet  for  its  very  exist- 
western  terminos  of  the  railway  ence  npon  ita  commaDication  with 
and  the  farther  end  of  Lake  Sape-  the  Amerioan  territory, 
rior  the  water-commanication  is  so  On  the  expiry  of  the  Hudson 
ample  and  good  that  the  Canadians  Bay  Company^s  Charter  in  1859, 
may  dispense  with  a  railway  for  %  when  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
good  while  to  come.  It  Is  beyond  Fraser  Biver  led  to  the  establisb- 
Lake  Superior  that  the  difficalty  ment  of  Yanoonver  Island  and  Brit- 
arises,  and  that  the  Canadian  Gov-  ish  Columbia  as  colonies  of  the 
ernment  will  have  to  pot  forth  all  Crown,  a  controversy  arose  as  to 
ita  spare  energies  and  resources,  whether  Bed  Biver.  Settlement  and 
The  very  first  step  beyond  Lake  the  territories  of  the  Saskatcbe- 
Superior  brings  as  face  to  face  wan,  which  extend  for  a  thousand 
with  a  difScult^,  which  gives  rise  miles  between  Lake  Superior  and 
to  a  most  awkward  and  embarrass-  the  new  colonies  beyond  the  Bocky 
ing  position  of  afiairs.  Looking  at  Mountains,  shonld  not  also  be 
the  map,  we  see  that  a  river  flowing  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
straight  from  the  west  falls  into  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  erect- 
lake  at  its  upper  end ;  and  it  ap-  ed  into  a  new  colony. .  We  do  not 
pears  as  if  one  could  easily  ascend  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
that  river  to  three  small  lakes  which  adoption  of  such  a  measure :  but, 
are  connected  by  its  course,  and  leaving  the  vast  and  almost  nnoc- 
thus  proceed  by  a  direct  route  copied  territory  under  the  govern- 
through  British  territory  to  the  ment  of  the  Company,  measures 
Bed  Biver  Settlement  adjoining  should  be  taken,  in  ponjunction  with 
Lake  Winnipeg.  But  such,  it  would  our  American  Provinces,  to  con- 
.  seem,  is  not  the  cas&  The  country  struct  a  good  wagon-road  and  a 
•between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  line  of  telegraph  connecting  Canada 
Winnipeg  is  w^id  to  present  many  with  British  Columbia.  On  the 
difficQlties ;  no  road  of  any  kind  4th  of  July  last^  the  Duke  of  New- 
leads  westward  from  our  side  of  castle  said  that  *'he  thought  the 
Lake  Superior;  and  the  Bed  Biver  Company  should  give  facilities  for 
Settlement  is,  so  far  as  regards  a  a  full  ^tal  and  telegraphic  com- 
ronte  through  British  territory,  en-  munication  between  Ualirax  on  the 
tirely  isolated  from  the  Canadas  one  side  and  New  Westminster  on 
and  our  provinces  on  the  Atlantic,  the  other;"  and  he  added  that 
In  order' £9  proceed  from  Canada  to  "he  thought  it  would  be  possible, 
4he  Bed  Biver  Settlement,  we  must  for  an  expenditure  of  £100,000,  to 
make  a  detour  southward  into  the  form  a  communication  [to  the  new 
American  States,  to  St  Paul,  on  the  colonies]  through  Canada,  and  he 
head- waters  of  the  Missiaeippi,  and  believed  that  the  journey  might  be 
then  northwards  down  the  Bed  brought  within  thirty  dayaf'  Whe- 
Biver,  which  flows  into  Lake  Win-  ther  or  not  the  Home  Government 
sipeg.  Although .  this  route  by  St  is  sleeping  over  the  matter,  we  can- 
Paul  is  unquestionably  the  easiest,  not  say;  but  it  is  reported  that 
seeing  that  the  country  between  the  Governments  of  Canada,  New 
our  frontier  and  St.  Paul  is  very  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  have 
level,  and  that  steamboats  carry  agreed  to  act  together  in  this  im- 
goods  and  passengers  down  the  portant  matter.  Obviously  they 
Bed  Biver  —  still  there  could  be  are  the  parties  most  interested  in 
little  difficulty  In  making  a  good  obtaining  a  communication  with 
road  straight  from  L^e  Sope-  the  colonies  on  the  Pacific;  but 
rior  to '  the  Bed  Biver  Settle-  the  question,  as  one  of  .  Impe- 
inent :  and  such  a  road  is  greatly  rial  policy,  cannot  be  ignored  by 
needed,  to  unite  that  settlement  the  Home  Government.  There  are 
with    Western    Canada,    instead    of  various    sums,   for    postal    services 
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for  bringing  home  troops  and  ic- 
^alids  from  the  Pacific  station,  &c., 
which  the  Government,  we  doabt 
not,  wonld  willingly  transfer  in 
aid  of  this  new  and  much  shorter 
rente. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  region 
lying  between  Lake  Saperior  and 
British  Colombia  are,  of  course, 
matters  of  great  importance  in  de- 
termining the  policy  to  be  pnrsned 
in  regard  to  them.  Captain  Blakis- 
ton's  report,  which  is  characterised 
as  admirable,  even  by  those  who  are 

^  disposed  to  nnderrate  the  valae  of 
this  region,  speaks  thus  of  the  soil 
and  productions  of  Red  River  Set- 
tlement : — 

*'  The  country  is  very  level,  and  on 
the  west  generally  open.  Tliere  is  a 
considerable  amouLt  of  swamp ;  but  in 
the  dry  parts  the  soil  ia  wt  11  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  cereal  and  other  crops, 
and  naturdlly  supports  a  rich  growth  of 
the  different  grasses.  The  trees  are 
generally  small,  but  there  is  Hue  oak 
and  elm  along  tfie  borders  of  the  river, 
and  there  is  timber  suitable  for  building 
purposes  to  the  north-east  of  the  settle- 
ment. .  .  .  PiUiniiig  operations  com- 
prehend the  growth  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes, — the 
manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter, — and 
the  keeping  of  cows,  horses,  pigs,  and 
sheep ; .  besides  gardening  operations  for 
the  culture  of  turnips,  onions,  pease, 
cabbage,  rhubarb,  radishes,  mangold, 
carrots,  hops,  pumpkins,  and  melons — 
which  all  appear  to  thrive  in  ordinary 
seasons.  .  .  .  In  respect  to  the  growth 
of  wheat,  the  soil  seems  particularly  well 
adapted,  but  owing  to  the  climate  it  is 

•  occasionally  caught  by  the  early  frosts. 
Large  ro'.ums  are  obtained  from  new 
land,  sometimes  up  to  forty  bushels  per 
.acre,  and  the  soil  will  boar  cropping  for 
many  yeai-s  in  succession.  Barley  and 
oats  do  well,  and  are  never  damaged  by 
the  frost;  but  Indian  corn  is  sometimes 
destroyed.  The  green  crops  flourish, — 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  onions  attaining 
very  large  size.  Melons  arc  said  to  come 
to  maturity  in  the  open  air.  ...  In 
regard  to  stock-farming,  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  the  length  of  the  winter, 
owiog  to  which  so  much  hay  is  required 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  animals.  The 
cattle  during  summer  roam  at  large  at 
the  bqck  of  the  cultivated  land,  where 
.  they  find  plenty  of  excellent  pasturage. 
Sheep  thrive  well  at  Bed  River.    Pigs 


do  remarkably  well,  and,  if  tamed  out 
where  there  are  oak  woodsy  require  no 
looking  after.*^ 

Evidently  this  iB  a  coantry  whidi 
perfectly  admits  of  being  colonised. 
Hitherto,  owing  to  its  isolated  posi- 
tion, and  the  greater  attractions  of 
less  distant  settlements,  it  has  made 
very  little  progress;  bnt  a  time  is 
certainly  coming  when  its  condi- 
tion will  be  very  different^  It  b 
often  the  destiny  of  the  latest-set- 
tled countries  to  falsify  the  poor 
opinion  of  them  entertained  at  the 
ontset  -^  of  which  the  hietory  of  the 
British  Isles,  Holland,  and  Prussia 
famishes  a  familiar  example.  And 
however  little  attractive  to  emi- 
grants the  territories  of  the  Bed 
River  and  the  Saskatchewan  may 
be  at  the  present  day,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  predict  tliat  they  will 
be  amply '  peopled  in  fature  timeai 
As  it  IS,  we  most  beware  of  under- 
rating these  possessions.  The  Ame- 
ricans, who  know  them  as  well  as 
we  do,  and  who  know  their  own 
western  territories  much  better, 
prefer  onr  nnoccnpied  territories 
to  their  own.  The  Government 
Surveys  of  the  United  States  show 
that  the  character  of  their  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  <x 
the  great  Missonri  Road,  beyond  the 
98th  degree  of  longitude,  is  unfit 
for  settlement.  This  is  shown  in 
a  paper  drawn  np  by  Professor 
Henry,  published  in  the  *  Patent 
Office  Report  for  1856.'  And  Mr.* 
Louis  Biodget,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
eminent  meteorologist,  supports 
that  opinion,  and  points  out,  in 
contradiction,  the  immense  re- 
sources yet  in  store  for  Canada 
on  both  branches  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, to  the  west  of  Red  River. 
There,  be  says,  ''Of  the  plains  and 
woodland  borders  the  vcUtuibU  tur- 
fau  measures  fully  five  hundred 
thousand  square  miles'' — or  five 
times  the  Extent,  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  If  these  state- 
ments are  correct,  we  may  expect 
ere  long  to  see  a  gradual  influx  of 
Ameriom  settlers  down  the  Red 
River  into  the  British  territories; 
while  the  fact  that  the  only  roads 
from    Bed    River    Settlement    lead 
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into  the  American  territory,  from  eastern  corner  of  British  Colambia, 
wbence,  too,  the  settlement  derives  indeed,  the  moantain-chain  is  so 
its  supplies,  is  not  calculated  to  interrnpted  that  the  Peace  River 
make  the  settlers  in  that*  isolat-  flows  right  through  it;  and  by 
ed  bat  most  important  region  very  ascending  its  stream  in  a  canoe, 
zealous  of  their  nationality.  Sir      Qeorge      Mackenzie      arrived 

From  the  Bed  River  Settlement  within  a  few  miles  of  the  upper 
to  the  frontier  of  British  Golambia,  tributaries  of  the  Eraser  River. 
on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mono-  This  route  lies  too  much  to  the 
tains,  is  nearly  nine  hundred  miles,  north  to  be  adopted  as  the  high- 
Except  in  winter,  the  journey,  may  way  from  Red  River  Settlement; 
be  made  by  water  all  the  way  up  but  there  are  eight  passes  more  to 
to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  fiouth  through  which  a  high- 
The  Red  River,  upon  which  there  way  might  be  carried,  and  some  of 
are  steamboats,  runs  into  Lake  which,  as  appears  from  Captain 
Winnipeg,  at  its  south-eastern  end  ;  Palliser's  report,  are '  practicable  for 
and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake  a  railway.  St  the  time  Captain 
*  is  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Palliser«  surveyed  -  these  passes,  not 
a  river  nearly  as  large  .as  the  Mis-  one  of  them  was  considered  by  him 
Bonri,  and  upon  whose  broad  stream,  to  be  practicable  for  wfitggons ;  but 
which  parts  into  a  northerly  and  two  months  ago  we  saw  it  stated 
a  southerly  branch,  canoes  can  that  a  party  with  sixty  waggons 
reach  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  seve-  bad  arrived  safely  on  the  CoTam- 
ral  points.  Steamboats  will  soon  bia  River  from  Red  River.  There 
ti^e  the  place  of  canoes  on  this  is  no  question  as  to  the  prac- 
great  stream.  The  country  between  ticability  of  carrying  a  railwfiy 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  from  Canada  right  through  to  the 
Mountains  is  very  level,  and  unin-  Pacific:  the  difficulty  is,  .where  is 
tersected  by  any  bill- ranges ;  so  that  the  money  .  to  come  from  for  the 
both  the  navigation  of  the  river,  construction  of  so  extensive  an  un- 
and  the  process  of  road-making,  dertaking?  No  doubt,  much  might 
present  a  minimum  of  difficulties,  be  done  by  the  Government  con- 
Although  the  Saskatchewan  will  be  ceding  to  the  company  large  allot- 
of  great  use  by  and  by  for  the  trans-  ments  of  land  along  the  line,  as  is 
port  of  heavy  goods,  the  fact  that  done  by  the  American  Government. 
Its  stream  is  frozen  during  the  win-  But  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  haa 
tar  months  necessitates  the  con-  hitherto  proved  so  bad  an  invest - 
Btroction  of  a  good  wagon- road  for  ment  for  the  original  shareholders, 
travelling  parties,  and  also  for  the  though  of  immense  value  to  Canada, 
mail  express.  A  line  of  telegraph  that  it  will  need  no  ordinary  con- 
may  simultaneously  be  constructed  cessions  from  the  Government  to 
at  a  trifling,  cost.  The^e  things  can  induce  a  company  to  undertake  the 
easily  be    done,  and  will  be   done,    enterprise. 

Whether,  or  at  least  when,  a  rail-  At  present  the  most  westerly 
way  will  be  carried  o^r  this  ground,  point  to  which  the  railway  system 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  say ;  but  has  been  carried  in  Canada  is  the 
tbis  much  is  established,  that  from  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  From 
the  Red  River  Settlement  to  the  that  point  up  to  the  head  of  Lake 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Superior,  we  think  the  water-com- 
country  does  not  present  a  single  en-  munication  might  suffice,  without 
gineering  difficulty.  a  railway,  for  many  years  to  come. 

Arrived  at  the  lofty  chain  of  But  even  i(  this  were  granted,  the 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  eastern  Americans  have  far  the  start  of  us. 
boundary  of  Britit^^h  Columbia,  we  Their  railway  system  extends  from 
find  that  there  are  a  dozen  passes  New  York  to  St.  Joseph  on  the 
by  which  the  chain  may  be  crossed  Missouri — in  the  longitude  of  Red 
on    horse   or   foot.    At   the   north-   River    Settlement:     so    that    they 
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ha^e  less  to  do  to  complete  an  in* 
teroceanic  roate  than  we  have.  '  Oo 
the  other  band,  the  country  between 
St.  Joseph  and  Oalifomia  is  leae 
fitted  for  settlement,  and  presents 
greater  engineering  difficnlties  than 
the  region  between  Bed  River  and 
British  Colombia.  The  Americana 
will  have  to  cross  two  mountain- 
chains — the  Bocky  Mountains  and 
the  Siefhi  Nevada — with  the  desert 
of  Utah  between  them;  whereas 
we  have  only  to  cross  oi[e,  and  no 
desert.  Moreover,  gold  has  already 
been  found  in  oar  territories  on 
the  eastern  side  oL  the  Rocky 
Moantains,  on  the  ftad-wat^rs  of 
the  Athabasca  add  Saskatchewan; 
and  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the 
diggings  there  prove  rich,  there 
may  be  a  msh  to  them  also,  in 
which  case  the  project  of  the  in- 
teroceanic  railway  wonld  at  once  as- 
some  a  more  hopeful  character. 

The  Americana  have  already  es- 
tablished a  'direct  and  tolerably 
good  communication  between  *  St. 
Joseph  .and  Ban  Francisco.  At 
first  they  tried  a  "pony  express/' 
which  travelled  the  distance  in 
about  nine  days;  but  now  they 
have  established  stage-coaches  on 
the  route,  which  passes  through  the 
Mormon  territory,  and  also  a  line 
of  telegraph,  so  that  telegrams  can 
be  sent  direct  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage which  the  American  States 
on  the  Pacific  have  over  our  newly- 
established  colonies.  Moreover,  a 
bill  has  been  actually  parsed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  for  the  extension  of 
their  railway  system  to  the  Pacific. 

*'The  bill  incorporates  a  com- 
pany, with  seventy-five  corporations, 
to  construct  a  railroad  from  the 
102d  degree  of  west  longitude  to 
the  western  boundary  of  Nevada ; 
and  grants  to  the  company  every 
alternate  section  of  land  on  the  line 
of  road,  and  also  bonds  of  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  of  16,000  dol- 
lars (upwards  of  £4000)  a-mile.  The 
Federal  Government  is  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  company  by  five 
commissioners;     public     lands    are 


granted,  and  public  (sredit  loaned 
to  the  enterprise, — ^tbe  latter  tskii^ 
the  shape  of  6  per  cent  bonds,  of 
1000  dollars  each,  mnning  thirty 
years.  The  route  chosen  is  known 
as  the  'middle'  route — namely,  from 
Western  Kansas  to  Western  Ne- 
vada; and  the  (Tovemment  engages 
to  concede  to  the  railroads  now  in 
course  of  construction  through  Kan- 
sas and  Oalifornia  such  aids  as 
may  be  necessary  to  their  ooniple- 
tion.  And,  as  a  return  for  audi 
subsidies  and  grants,  the  usual  pre- 
ference is  to  fa«  given  to  the  €k>v- 
emment  in  the  transmissioa  of 
troops  and  material,  and  in  the  use 
of  the  telegraph,  which  the  oom- 
pany  is  also  required  to  construct  ccrf- 
lateral  with  its  road.  Two  yeare  an 
given  for  the  location  of  the  track.** 
Let  all  our  North  American  pro- 
vinces join  together,  and,  with  the 
consent  and  oonotenaDoe  of  the 
Home  Government,  ofifer  terras 
equally  good  to  aqy  company  which 
will  construct  a  railway  from  Lake 
Superior  to  British  Gc^umbiiL  The 
interests  at  stake  are  enorraoos; 
and  if  terms  like  these  are  ofiered, 
and  gold  be  discovered  in  quantity 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  the  work,  may  yet  be 
accomplished. 

The  lamentable  war  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  disorganising  every- 
thing, will  necessarily  delay  and 
seriously  obstruct  the  project  to 
which  the  House  of  Hepreseata- 
tives  hss  given  its  assent  It  is 
still  possible,  therefore^  that  an  io- 
teroceanio  line  of  railway  may  first 
be  constructed  on  British  territory. 
But  if  the  opposite  is  the  cas&-if 
the  line  from  St  Joseph  to  San 
Francidco  be  opened  first — then  the 
kindred  British  project  will  be  given 
up,— at  least  so  far  as  regards 'the 
present  generation.  The  coose- 
quences,  though  they  may  be  in- 
evitable, will  be  serious  to  us  in 
many  ways,  and  highly  advantage- 
ous to  the  Americans, — as  a  slight 
consideration  of  the  balance  of  in- 
terests, and  the  tendency  of  affiiirs 
will  show. 

Geographical  positioD  always  ex- 
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ercises  an  impmlADt  iDflaenoe  in  chaiD  of  the  GordUlera;  and,  al« 
shapiDg  the  coAfigarations  of  states,  thoagh  there  is  a  good  pass  (called 
SDd  in  regulating  their  relatioDS  La  Canada  de  Guadalape)  io  the 
with  the  states  which  adjoin  them,  sierra,  the  conntrj  is  so  mountain- 
This  coght  to  be  especially  trae  in  ous  between  that  point  and  the 
De#  countries  like  America,  where  capital,  that  no  regular  commnni- 
historical  associations  are  almost  cation  is  kepf  up..  The  Americans, 
absent,  and  where  considerations  beyond  doubt, ,  will  ere  long  annex 
of  present  interest  are  not  neutral-  these  outlying  provinces.  In  this 
iaed  by  sympathies  and  feelings  in-  case  at  least,  politics  will  follow 
faerited  from  the  past,  —  and  where,  where  geography  points  the  way. 
moreover,  the  population  of  the  ad-  Both  Sonora  and  Lower  California 
joining  states  are  virtually  of  the  abound  in  the  precious  metals.  In 
same  race.  In  the  Old  World,  the  Sonora  especially  the  gold  and  sil- 
geographical  boundary  of  most  of  the  ver  mines  are  remarkable  for  their 
states  is'  determined  by  the  great  number  and  for  the  richness  of  their 
mountain-chain  which,  under  vari-  ores.  Large  deposits  of  coal,  also, 
OQB  names — Pyrenees,  Alps,  Bal-  are  said  to  exist  in  the  north- west- 
kan,  Caucasus,  Hindoo-Koosb,  and  ern  part  of  California*  The  popu- 
Himalayas,  with  their  nameless  lation  of  these  provinces  is  ho 
continoation  forming  the  north-  scanty  as  to  «be  hardly  worth  tak- 
ern  frontier  of  Burma  and  Siam  ing  mto  account  lia  Paz,  the 
—  runs  latitudinally  across  the  capital  of  Lower  California,  hardly 
continents  from  the  Atlantic  to  contains  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
the  Pacific.  In  the  New  World  If  we  add  Lower  California  and 
the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Sonora  to*  Upper  California,  Ore- 
There  the  great  mountain  -  chain  gon,  and  the  Washington  Territory, 
runs  longitudinally  from  north  to  we  shalt  have  a  region  extending 
south,  separating  by  a  well  -  marked  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  for 
line  and  almost  impassable  bound-  two  thoasand  miles,  from  the 
ary,  the  narrow  region  on  the  Paci-  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  to 
fie  from  the  rest  of  the  American  Cape  St.  Lucas  (the  southern  point 
continent  In  regard  to  California,  of  Lower  California).  This  state, 
this  separation  is  increased  by  a  backed  by  a  vast  supply  of  the 
broad  tract  of  desert,  lying  be-  precious  metals,  would  become  the  , 
tween  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  leading  power  in  the  northern  Pa- 
Boc^  Mountains,  and  extending  cifio;  San  Francisco  would  become 
from  the  Mormon  city  of  Utah  the  emporium  of  the  China  trade, 
southward  to  the  banks  'of  the  which  would  go  thence  by  the  over- 
river  Gila,  which  is  the  present  land  route  to  New  York  and  Europe ; 
boundary  between  the  Americans  and  the  numerous  and  surpassingly 
and  Mexico.  Upper  California,  the  beautiful  and  fertile  islands  of  the 
country  now  possessed  by  the  Archipelago  would  have  their  des- 
Americans,  is  not  separated  by  tinies  shaped  by  this  forest  White 
any  natural  boundary  trom  Lower  State  of  Western  America.  In  such 
California)  which  forms  a  very  long  circumstances,  would  there  not  be 
and  narrow  peninsula,  separated  the  strongest  inducement  for  Brit- 
from  the  rest  of  Mexico  by  the  ish  Columbia  to  unite  herself  with 
Gulf  of  California.  Neither  it  nor  this  great  State?  Possessing  excel- 
the  province  of  Sonora,  which  lies  lent  resources,  which  she  has'  not 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf,  the  capital  to  work  —  unconnected 
has  any  communication  with  the  with  the  other  British  provinces, 
rest  of  Mexico  except  bv  sea  —  that  either  \}j  railway  or  by  a  commu- 
is  to  say,  by  the  roundabout  route  nity  of  administrative  interest  —  de- 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama :  fur  the  pendent,  moreover,  for  almost  every-^ 
province  of  Sonora  Iks  to  the  thing  on  the  overland  railway  from 
west  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  main  San   Francisco  —  would  British  Co- 
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lambia  not  willinfrly   ezcbaoge   her  reooDstitoted,  mrnict  tbe  New  Eng- 

position    as  a   feeble     and    isolated  land  States.    If  this  were  done,   the 

dependency  of  a  far-distant  Grown,  Sonth,    the     North-west,    and     the 

for  the  sake  of  becoming  an  integ*  Paoi6o     States,    woald    still      hold 

ral  part  of  the  great  empire  state  of  tc^ether ;    altbongh,    with    the     ex- 

the  Pacific  ?  ample    of   disruption  onoe    set,  '  we 

We  may  expect  to  witoess  changes  think    such   an    arrangement   woald 

more  immediate,  and    certainly    not  not  last  long.    The    Statea   of   the 

less   inflaential  in  affecting    the  for-  North-west,  of  the    Sontb,  aod  of 

tnnes  of  oar  British    Provinces,  io  the  Pacific,  have  no  solid  bonds  of 

the    vast    territories    lying    to    the  anion.    There  is  this  much,  indeed, 

east  of    the  Rocky   Moan  tains.    A  in  their  favour,   that   they  are    di- 

dismemberment    of     the    American  vided  by  no  bitter  enmity  aod  an- 

TJnion   is   regarded    as    certain   by  tagooism  of  spirit,  snch  as  separates 

eirery     impartial     observer    in    this  the   Sonth  and    the    New   England 

country.    Even    among   the   North-  States;   and,  moreover,   they  woald 

ern  states  there  are  many  who  now  be  in  perfect  accord  as  regards  com- 

look  forward  to  that  issae  as  inevit-  mercial  policy,  each  being  inflaenoed 

able.    The  mercantile  classes  of  New  by   its  circurastanoea  in   favour    of 

York,    whose    interests   made   them  free  trade.    Nevertheless,  it  is  more 

especially   desirous    to    restore    the  probable,    once    the    disruption      is 

Union    in    its    integrity,  and    whose  fairly  accomplished,  that  these    dif- 

wishes  made  them  cling  to    the  be-  ferent    sections    of  the    old    Uoioo 

lief  that  such  a  restoration  was  prac-  will   establish   themselves   aa  separ- 

ticable,    are    now    abandoning    the  ate,  though  not  rival,  states, 
hope.    The   South,    they'  see,     will       Provinces   which   are   opposed  in 

not  only  t^acceed  in  establishing    its  interests   to  one  another    may  long 

independence,    but   will  not  on  any  remain  in  grumbling  union  if  there 

terms    enter  into  a  new   Union   of  be  no  means  of  either    improving  its 

which    the    New    England     States  position  by  a  change.    But   anh^K 

shall    be    membersL    These    States,  p\\j  for    the   Northern    States,  the 

and    the   States   of  the   South,  are  provinces  which  form   iheur  eastern 

opposed  to  each  other  alike  in  feel-  and    western    extremities    are    pre- 

ings  and  in  interests.    Neither  will  cisely     those     which    might    most 

ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  -easilv  and  naturally  make  a  change 

other.    If  the    Union    could  be  re-  in  their  allegiance.    At  the  eastern 

established,  we    believe    a   majority  end  we  find  the   State    of    Maine, 

of  the  Northern    States  would  now  jutting  ^so    far  into  British  America 

repudiate  the    policy  of    Abolition,  that  it  'is  almost  enclosed  by  it,  and 

and  enact  a    Fugitive    Slave    Law  lying  on    the   highway     by    whidi 

more   stringent   than   before.      Bat  Britit^h  trade  and  inflaenoe  pass  to 

that   could   not   now   suffice.      The  and  fro.    Portland  is  at  present  the 

question,     therefore,     is,    will     the  sole   port  of  the  Canadaa  in  winter 

States  of   the  North-west   continue  time,   and  at   all  Umes  it    will  ooo- 

to   make    common   cause   with   the  tinue  to  be  the  most  direct  route  to 

Atlantic   States,  or    will  they  not?  the  ocean.    Such  a   position  might 

If    they   do    hold   together   at  Che  tell    in  our  favour,  in  the  event  of 

close  of  the  contest,  it  can  only  be  great   changes   in   eastern  America. 

on  the  condition    that   the  Atlantic  At  the  western  end^  again,  we  iind 

States    abandon    the  Morrill  Tariff,  the  States  of  Michigan^  Wisconaia, 

their  stringent  svstem   of  protection  and    Minnesota,   boraenng    on    the 

for  the  benefit  of  their  manufactures,  great  lakes,  from  which  there  is  a 

At   the   present   moment    there    is  line   of  magnificent   water-carriage 

.a  strong   desire   in   America  to  re-  for  the    bulky    produce    of    those 

duoe    the    dismemberment   of     the  corn  -  growing  countries  down  the  St. 

Union    to   a  minimum ;    and   it  is  Lawrence  to  the  sea ;  while  a  more 

po($6ible   that    the    Union    may   be  expeditious    mode    of    traosit    will 
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dm  be  open  to  them  by  the  GraDcl  America.  It  is  the  connectiDg  -  linlr 
TroDk  Railway.  In  troth,  for  these  between  the  Canadas  and  British 
three  large  States  of  the  North-  Golambia;  it  is  the  embryo  of  a 
west,  we  think  the  best  line  of  com-  state  which  will,  ere  long,  spread 
monication  with  the  sea  is  not  the  over  the  wide  and  fertile  plains 
Mississippi,  but  the  line  of  the  lakes  watered  by  the  Assinaboine  and 
and  St.  Lawrence.  Michigan  is  so  Saskatchewan;  and  if  it  were  at- 
enveloped  by  those  inland  seas,  that  tracted  towards  the  North-western 
it  may  almost  be  called  a  maritime  American  States,  British  America 
State.  The  best  cnstomers  of  the  wonld  thereby  be  cot  right  in  two. 
North- western  States  are,  the  Booth-  Instead  of  a  noble  empire,  extending 
^rn  States,  which  are  reached  by  the  from  the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, —  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  we 
and  Europe,  which  can  be  reached  should  be  stopped  E>hort  at  the 
most  cheaply  and  directly  by  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior ;  and 
line  of  the  St.  Laurence.  British    Colombia    would    languish 

Large  rivers,  however  convenient   as     an     isolated     province,    which 
as  gec'graphical    boundary-lines,  are   neither    could    nor    would     remain 
not   barriers  of    severance   between   long  in  our  possession,  —  but  which 
peoples,  but  points  of  contact,  bonds   would    be  welcomed   with  acclama- 
of    union  —  common    jp*ound,   upon   tion  as  a  new  member  of  the  Ame- 
which  common  interests  make  both   rican  Confederacy  of  the  Pacific, 
parties   meet  as  friends  and  associ-       We   beg   it  to  be  observed  that 
at«fi.    This  IS  especially  true  of  the^e  are  not  making  predictions,  but 
line  of   the  lakes  and  the  St.  Law-   pointing    out    tendencies.      No   one 
rence.    Lying  as  that   great  water-   can  tell  as  yet  the  exact  form  and 
system  does  within  a  noble   basiq  of  condition  in  which  the  States  of  the 
territory,  of  which  it  is  at  once  the    American     Eepublio    will     emerge 
centre  and  the  highway,  it  is  more  fit-   from      their      present      convulsion. 
ted  to  become  the  heart  of  a  confede-   Whether  the  Union  will  be  restored, 
racy  composed  of  the  States  which    for  a  time,  on  its  old  basis,    minus 
friD^   its   shores,  than   to  continue   the  New  England  States ;  or  whether 
to  be  a  line  of  demarcation  between   it    will   split   up  at  once  into  tmv 
opposite  sentiments   and    allegiance,    great    sections;    or   whether    some 
^or  must  we  overlook  another  point   intermediate  course  will  be  at  first 
where  British  interests  are  concern-   adopted  —  we  do  not  presume  to  fore- 
ed.     We    have    previously   pointed   cast.    And  until  that  be  determined, 
oat    the    peculiar  isolated  .  positien   it   is     impossible    to   calculate   the 
and    condition    of    the    Red    River   nature  of   the   influence  which  this 
Settlement ;    which  has  not  a  single   disruption  will    have   upon    the  ad- 
road  to  connect  it  with  Canada,  and  joining      British      provinces.'      But 
^hich  consequently  derives   its  sup-   this  disruption,  in  its  ultimate  con- 
plies  from,  and  carries  on  its  trade   sequences,    will   affect    the   fortunes 
with,    the    North  -  western    States,   of  every  State  and  Government   in 
Two  years  ago,  we  know,  this  state   North  *  America.      The     disrupted 
of   matters  had   served  to   prodace   parts  will  seek  to  strengthen  them- . 
considerable  discontent    in    the  set-   selves  by  entering  into  new  combi- 
tlement;  and  every  year  (as  long  as   nations.    And   the    result  will  pro- 
matters   remain  as  they  are)    must   bably  be,  either  that  some  of   the 
increase  the   influence  of  American   American    States  will   be   attracted 
interests   and  feelings.      Red    River   towards  union   with   our   provinces, 
Settlement  is   as   yet   but  a    small   or  that  some  of  our  provmces  will 
place ;   but  it  is  growing,  and  will   be    attracted    towards    union    with 
continue  to  grow;  and  its  geographi-   them.     The    rival    States    on    the 
cal   position  renders  the  retention  of  opposite   shores  of    the   L^kes  and 
its  allegiance  a  matter  of  the  utmost   the    St   Lawrence    will    soon    find 
importance  to  the  whole  of  British   themselves   engaged  in  a  game  like 
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that  well    known  to  schoolboys,  of  State.     That 


palling  each  other,  in  friendly  or 
unfriendly  fashion,  across  the  score. 
And  whichever  prove  the  stronger 
and  the  more  firmly  nnited  will 
irain  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Becent    events,    by   weakening   the 


be  kit  to  the 


provinces  themselves.  Bot  at  least 
let  oar  Oovemment,  by  those  means 
hich  every  Oovemment  can  em- 
ploy, make  it  understood  by  the 
provinces  that  a  project  of  Confe- 
deration   which    promises    so  many 


American  States,  and  discrediting  advantages  will  reodve  every  cd- 
tbe  American  principles  of  govern-  coaragement  from  the  Grown.  Such 
ment,  have  tarned  tne  tables  very  an  arrangement,  if  oar  provinces 
much  in  oar  favour.  Bat  it  most  are  to  remain  independent  of  the 
not  be  too  readily  inferred  that  the  Americans,  will  ere  long  become  a 
danger  of  disrnption  is  removed  necessity.  Sach  a  oonfederadoo, 
from  British  America,  amidst  the  too,  is  indispensable  to  the  proseeo- 
changes  impending  to  the  sonth  of  tion  of  the  great  works  now  reqoired 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  only  by  for  opening  up  the  central  portion 
timeoas  speculation  —  by  reasonable  of  British  America,  and  establidiing 
inferences  from  events  —  that  we  can  communication  with  our  provinces 
prepare  for  occurrences  which  for  in  the  Pacific.  And  would  it  not 
good  or  ill  must  exercise  a  mighty  gratify  the  feelinffs,  as  well  as  pro- 
iciflaenoe  upon  the  fortunes  and  mote  the  materisd  advantage  of  the 
destiny  of  our  nascent  empire  in  colonists?  Would  it  not  open  to 
Northern  America.  And  the  best  them  a  career,  which  no  mere  pro- 
and  most  assured  of  all  remedies fvince  can  ever  offer — honours  and 
for  possible  dangers,  as  well  as  the  offices  to  which  British  Americans 
most  promising  means  to  reap  the  may  legitimately  aspire,  but  which 
possible  benefits  which  may  accrue  are  .at  present  beyond  their  reach? 
to  our  American  provinces  in  con-  A  wide  field  and  full  scope  best 
sequence  of  the  disruption  of  the  content  the  ambitious,  who  ddlght 
Union,  is,  to  draw  together  all  ^  oar  in  public  life,  and  satisfy  the  multi- 
provinces  in  the  bonds  of  ooofedera-  tude,  who,  while  unaspiringlr  look- 
tion.  If  our  scattered  provinces  ing  on,  feel  that  they  too  might  go 
and     settlements    were     linked    to-  in    for    prizes   if    they  liked.     We 


gether  in  a  Federation  —  united  as 
well  as  possible  bv  roads  and  rail- 
ways—  tbey  would  not  only  keep 
together,  but  would  probably  draw 


cannot  open  to  them  the  British 
Senate,  —  but  let  us  aid  them  in 
establishing  a  united  Gtovemment 
of    their  own, 'which  shall  link  to- 


towards    them     in     friendly    union  gether  all  the  provinces  in  a  grand 

some  of  the  wavering  States  of  the  and    growing   empire,    whidi    shall 

disrupted     and     crumbling     Union,  extend  across  America  from  sea  to 

Now  is  the  time  when  such  a  pro-  sea,  affording  a  high  career  to  eveiy 

ject  could  be   most    favourably  ad-  one  who  desires    it,  and    rendering 

vaoced.    Not  only  the  danger  from  stable  and  self-reliant  against  every 

without,    but    the    project   of    the  attack  the  future  of  British  power 

"  intercolonial    railway "  from   Can-  in  North  America, 
ada    to    Halifax,  and    the  obvious       The  fortunes  of  the  British  Ame- 

importance  of  extending  telegraphic  rican  ^provinces  are  mainlv  in  their 

communication    overland  to   British  own  keeping.    Downing  Street  may 


Columbia,  have  recently  drawn  fill 
our  provinces  into  harmonious  feel- 
ing and  united  action.  Ndr  has 
their  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown 
ever    before    been    so    steady    and 


BQggest,  but  it  is  for  the  colonies 
to  act  The  nation  at  home  gives 
them  hearty  sympathy;  and  if  they 
play  their  part  well,  the  Govern- 
ment will   not   leave   them   in  the 


pervading.    We  say  nothing  at  pre-  lurch.     If  they    have  little  eapital 


sent  of  the  likelihobd  of  their  being 
willing  to    have   a    Prince   of    our 


for  the  promotion  of  public  works, 
they  have   immense   tracts  of    land 


Boyal  Family  at  the  head  of  their   to  employ  instead.     All  (^  os  Isst 
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suminor  were  disappointed  with  the    us  ask,  moreover,  does  it  Dot  seem 
Canadians.    Instead   of   being  jeal-    strange,  at  tlie  present  day,  that  the 


COS  of  their  independence,  and  pru- 
dent in  preparing  for  defence,  they 
refused  to  adopt  the  Militia  Bill, 
and  OS  yet  have  done  nothing  to 
repair  the  error.  We  understand, 
indeed — tlie  Governor- General  said 
as  much  bitely — that  a  measure 
providing  for  Uie  defence  of  the 
Colonies  was  in  preparation,  which 
would  amply  satisfy  the  Imperial 
Government.    We  hope  such  is  the 


whole  talk  should  be  of  Separation  ? 
Can  the  statesmanship  of  England 
rise  to  no  higher  conception  than 
that  of  political  destruction?  Have 
we  become  enamoured  of  that  most 
un-English  policy-^f  that  special 
characteristio  of  the  Revolutionary 
force,  which  destroys  but  cannot 
reconstruct?  When  political  ar- 
rangements made  for  one  condition 
of  affairs  become  out  of  place  owin^^ 


case:    we    expect    no   less   of    the    to    an    alteration  of   circumstances, 


Canadians.  They  are  a  noble  and 
gallant  people:  the  British  blood 
flows  more  purely  in  their  veins, 
their  physicial  constitution  has  been 
better  preserved  by  their  moist  and 
temperate  climate,  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  section  of  our  widely 
extended  race.  We  believe  they 
possess  all  the  qualities  fitted  to 
make  the  in  a  great  and  noble  na- 
tion. Let  them  use  their  oppor- 
tunities   wisely  and   well,   and    ere 


can  British  statesmen  imagine  no 
better  policy  than  summarily  to 
overthrow  the  old  regime,  and  leave 
it  thenceforth  in  ruins— or  utterly 
sweep  it  away,  without  a  thought 
of  replacing  it  by  an  a]^ropriate 
substitute?  Are  we,  as  England's 
offspring  come  of  age,  ostentatiously 
to  repudiate  our  parental  relation- 
ship and  cast  them  out  of  the  fabric 
of  British  dominion,  without  hold- 
ing out  to  them  the  least  prospect 


long  their  territories  will  grow  into  of  continued    relationship,    or.  sug- 

a  vast  empire,  stretching  from  the  gesting  any  means  by  which  it  may 

Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  having  be  kept  up?     Is   EuglancI,  indeed, 

its    heart    on    those    great    inland  so  very  strong  that  she  can  afford 

seas  which  in  their  aggregate  mass  to    throw    away    the  fellowship  of 


constitute  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
Kew  World. 

Of  course  the  issue — a^  we  have 
pointed  out — may  be  different. 
The  downfall  of  the  American 
Union  may,  by  its  indirect  efforts, 
produce  Disruption  also  of  British 
America.  That  depends  upon 
whether  such  a  result  is  regard- 
ed with  indifference,  or  is  with- 
stood by  tiineous  measures.  We 
are  not  of  those  who*  regard  with 
indifference,  still  less,  as  some  seem 
to  do,  with  jealous  dislike,  our 
colonial  empire.  Even  as  a  ques- 
tion of  material  advantage,  we  are 


her  colonies?  llave  we  also  so  nttle 
of  the  natural  feelings  of  a  common 
nationality  as  not  to  care  whether 
our  brethren  are  with  us  or  not  ? 

It  does,  indeed,  seem  extraordin- 
ary, that  a  policy,  based  upon  such 
sentiments  and  ideas,  should  be 
seriously  entertained  amongst  ns 
at  the  present  time.  If  England 
has  no  heart  to  vibrate  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Nationality,  so  vigorous  on 
the  Continent,  let  us  at  least  not 
be  blind  to  our  own  interests  and 
to  the  course  of  events  around  us. 
What  is  the  grand  and  donn'nating 
feature  of  European  politics  at  the 


in   favour  of  a  .generous  policy  to-  present  hour?     What  is  the  great 

wards  the  colonies.    The  proposal  to  principle  which  shapes  the  actions 

ca.-t  them  adrift  has  nothing  to  re-  .of  nations,  and  affects  the  policy  of 

commend   it  save  the  simplicity  of  governments.     Is  it  not  the  principle 

the  process:  a  simplicity,  however,  of    Nationality — the    yearning   and 

hardly    more     commendable     than  deliberate  desires  of  politically  dis- 

tbat  of  a  man  who  should  cut  off  severed  portions  of  the  same  race 

his  leg  from  impatience  of  his  corns,  to  reunite  themselves  in  a  common 

The  conception  is  that   of  a  Doc-  brotherhood — not    merely    for    the 

trinaiVe,  not  of   a  Statesman.    Let  indulgence  of   a   sentiment,  but  as 
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the  m^st  efBoient  means  of  develop- 
ing their  progress  and  augmenting 
tlicir  power?  Do  not  the  Scandi- 
novifln  peoples,  on  either  phore  of 
the  Sound,  stretch  ont  their  hands 
to  one  another,  and  long  to  be 
united  in  closer  ties?  Does  not 
the  entire  Polisli  race — does  not 
each  fragment  of  that  }ong-dis- 
severed  and  down-held  people — 
mourn  and  clamour  and  strive  to 
regain  the  national  unity !  Do  not 
the  Germans,  in  their  own  staid 
alow-moTing  way,  show  themselves 
animated  by  the  same  spirit? 
l^hile  gome  English  statesmen  think 
only  of  terminating  the  already 
shadowy  bond  which  links  to- 
gether the  various  sections  of  the 
British  race,  does  not  all  Germany 
— we  sneak  not  of  the  Courts  but 
of  the  people — desire  with  heart 
and  soul  that  the  lax  bonds  which 
nnite  the  separate  States  of  the 
Fatherland,  should  be  replaced  by 
a  system  which  would  confer  on 
them  the  real  boon  of  national 
unity  ?  We  need  not  point  to  Italy, 
where  the  passion  lor  unification 
may  be  read  in  characters  of  blooil ; 
nor  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
IslandH,  where  the  same  passion 
has  long  been  brooding,  and  now 
begins  to  act  But  it  is  interesting, 
•  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  to  remark, 
that  in  the  fnco  of  those  projects  of 
substantial  unification,  the  principle 
of  consanguinity,  even  in  its  weakest 
shape,  is  deemed  worthy  of  being 
appealed  to  by  the  sagacious  ruler 
of  France  as  a  means  of  drawing 
together  the  three  so-called  Latin 
races  of  south-western  Europe — an 
appeal  which  may  not  be  very 
heartily  responded  to,  but  which, 
when  thus  advanced  on  the  very 
filenderest  of  grounds,  indisputably 
reveals  the  importance  now  attach- 
ed to  the  principle  upon  which  it 
ifl  based. 

Is  the  British  race  to  be  the  only 
exception  to  this  ?  When  all  the 
races  of  Europe — ^Poles  and  Scan- 
dinavians, Germans  and  Italians, 
Greek  and  Latin  alike-^are  tend- 
ing towards  increased  unity,  are 
the  British  to  deaire  oiriy  distmion 


and  separation?  When  the  States 
of  tl^e  Continent  are  rising  into 
the  greater  magnitude  and  power 
of  Race -empires,  dwarfing  our  little 
isle  into  territorial  inKiguifiance, 
is  England  to  adopt  the  oppodte 
course,  and  cast  away  her  natural 
pillars  and  supports?  She  has 
spread  over  the -earth  like  a  gigan- 
tjjc  banyan-tree,  drooping  shoots  in 
every  quarter  of  the  ghibe,  which 
rivaf  in  vitality  the  parent  stem. 
If  the  mutual  connection  continues, 
every  generation  will  witness  a 
fresh  development  of  tlie  British 
power.  In  these  outlyjng^  un- 
peopled regions  of  the  globe  the 
liritish  race  increases  with  a  rapi- 
dity beyrnid  the  reach  of  the  Con- 
tinental nations;  and  every  year  is 
bringing  closer  the  ifcattereJ  sec- 
tions of  our  numcroas  and  power- 
ful race,  annihilating ,  distances  by 
the  ever-increasing  trioniphs  of  the 
railway,  telegraph,  and  steam-navi- 
gation. New  2^aland,  Australia, 
the  Cape — in  fact  all  onr  colonies, 
by  tlie  force  of  blood  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  position,  will  ere  long  be- 
come important  maritime  Powers. 
And  when  all  other  pea|>lts  are 
uniting  in  closer  bonds,  why  should 
not  we  look  forward  to  ttie  time 
when  a  similar  result  may  be  ac- 
complished by  oar  own  race,  and 
when  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land, scOn  defined  to  be  eclipsed 
if  England  stand  alone,  may  ac- 
quire a  new  and  augmented  supre- 
macy by  the  formation  of  a  Con- 
federacy of  the  free  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers  of  the  sea?  Instead  of 
thinking  only  of  casting  off  onr 
numerous  colonies,  why  shonld  we 
not  seek  to  group  them  in  con- 
fctleracies,  which  would  Jielp  them 
to  stand  alone,  and  in  due  time 
combine  them  all  on  eqnal  terms 
with  the  mother-country  in  the 
bonda  of  a  mutual  alliance?  Time 
and  experiment  alone  can  show 
how  far  such  a  conception  is  prac- 
ticable :  many  a  good  scheme  breaks 
down  in  the  course  of  realisatiun. 
But  if  we  attempt  nothing,  we  ac- 
complish nothing.  And  surely,  this 
is  a  noMer  |>roj6ct  to  strive  lor— a 
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-wiser  end  to  keep  in  view,  than  to 
think  only  of  destroying  wffchont 
reconstrncting,  and  of  smnnoarily 
casting  off  our  coloniea  as  if  they 
were  a  mere  useless  incumbrance. 

It  is  reasonable  that  colonies, 
like  children,  when  they  come  of 
age,  should  maintain  themselves; 
but  in  loosening  the  bonds  of 
parental  control,  the  manner  of 
doing  so  is  everything.  The  pa- 
rent, or  parent  State,  should  so  act 
that  the  old  bond  of  law,  or  com- 
pulsion, may  be  replaced  by  one  of 
voluntary  association,  in  the  bonds 
of  mutual  interest  and  natural  af- 
fection. But  when  we  see  the 
British  Parliament,  either  through 
its  committees,  or  by  the  uncom- 
bated  voice  of  individual  members, 
regarding  the  question  in  its  nar- 
rowest and  most  stiperficial  aspect, 


and  proposing  the  loosening  of  one 
tie  after  another  which  binds  onr 
colonies  to  the  mother  country,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  future — without 
a  single  suggestion,  or  even  expres-  > 
sion  of  desire,  for  a  continuance  of 
political  connection  with  the  other 
sections  of  our  race — chilling  the 
instincts  of  nationality  by  l^inz 
onr  colonies  to  infer  that  we  regari 
them  merely  as  bnnlens,  and  care 
nothing  for  our  common  brother- 
hood— then  we  say  that  such  a 
course  is  both  a  blunder  and  a  dis- 
grace; and  that  our  public  men, 
instead  of  quietly  and  discreetly 
preparing  the  way  and  suggesting 
the  means  for  ulterior  combina- 
tions, are  doing  their  best  to  spoil 
the  grandest  future  which  ever 
opened  before  any  race  or  country. 


CRRONICLKS    OF   CARLIKGFORD  :    SALEM    CHAPEL. 


PART  XI.— CHAPTEE   XXXVI. 


Mb.  Pigeon  was  a  heavy  orator ; 
he  was  a  tall  man,  badly  put  to- 
gether, with  a  hollow  crease  across 
his  waistcoat,  which  looked  very 
jiiuoh  as  if  he  might  be  folded  in 
two,  and  so  laid  away  out  of  mis- 
el  lief.  His  arms  moved  foolishly 
abi>ut  in  the  agonies  of  oratory,  as 
if  they  did  not  belong  to  him ;  but 
he  did  not  look  absurd  through  Mrs. 
Vincent's  crape  veil,  as  she  sat  gaz- 
ing at  the  platform  on  which  he  stood, 
and  taking  in  with  eager  ears  every 
syllable  that  came  from  his  lips. 
Mr.  Pigeon  said  it  was  Mr.  Vincjnt 
as  they  had  come  there  to  discuss 
that  night.  The  managers  had 
jnade  up  their  minds  as  it  was  a 
dooty  to  lay  things  before  the  flock. 
Mr.  Vincent  was  but  a  young  man, 
and  uiost  in  that  congregation  was 
ready  to  make  allowances;  and  as 
for  misfortunes  as  might  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  he  wasn't  a-going  to 
lay  that  to  the  pastor^s  charge,  nor 
take  no  mean  advantages.  He  was 
for  jndrfng  a  man  on  his  merits,  he 
was.    If  they  was  to  take  Mr.  Vin- 


cent on  his  merits  without  no  pre- 
judice, they  would  find  as  he  hadn't 
carried  out  the  expectations  as  was 
formed  of  him.  Not  as  there  was 
anything  to  be  said  against  his 
preaching;  his  preaching  was  well 
enough,  though  it  wasn't  to  call  rous- 
ing up,  which  was  .what  most  f  *lks 
wanted.  There  wasn't  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  to  object 
to  his  preaching:  he  had  ought  te 
have  preached  well,  that  was  the 
truth,  for  every  one  as  ha<l  been 
C'v)nnected  with  Salem  in  Mr.  Tuf- 
ton's  time  knew  as  there  was  a  deal 
of  difference  between  the  new  pastor 
and  the  old  pastor,  ^  far  as  the 
work  of  a  congregation  went.  As 
for  Pigeon's  own  feelings,  he  would 
have  held  his  peace  cheerful,  if  his 
dooty  had  pennitted  hho,  or  if 
he  had  seen  as  it  was  lor  tne  good 
of  the  conciection.  But  things  was 
come  to  that  pass  in  Salem  as  a  man 
hadn't  ought  to  mind  his  own  feel* 
ings,  but  had  to  do  his  dooty,  if  he 
was  to  be  took  to  the  stake  for  it 
And  them  were  his  circumstances, 
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as  many  a  one  as  h^  bad  spoken  to 
in  private  could  say,  if  they  was  to 
speak  Tip.       ' 

To  all  this  Mrs.  Yinoent  listened 
with  the  pn)fonndest  attention  be- 
hind her  veil.  The  schoolroom  was 
Tery  full  of  people — ^almost  as  full  as 
on  the  last  memorable  tea-party ;  bat 
the  f^aare  lines  of  the  gas-burners, 
coming  down  with  two  flaring 
Rghts  each  from  the  low  roof,  were 
Teiled  with  no  festoons  this  time, 
and  threw  an  unmitigated  glare 
upon  the  people,  all  in  their  dark 
winter-dresses,  without  any  attempt 
at  special  embellishment.  Mrs. 
Pigeon  was  in  the  foreground,  on  a 
side-bench  near  the  platform,  very 
Ti'sible  to  the  minister's  mother, 
nodding  her  head  and  giving  tri- 
umphant glances  around  now  and 
then  to  point  her  husband's  confused 
sentences.  Mrs.  Pigeon  had  her 
daughters  spread  out  on  one  side  of 
her,  all  in  their  best  bonnets,  and 
At  the  comer  of  the  same  seat  sat 
little  Mrs.  Tufton,  who  shook  her 
charitable  head,  when  the  poulterer's 
wife  nodded  hers,  and  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  now  and  then, 
as  She  gazed  up  at  the  platform,  not 
without  a  certain  womanlv  migiv- 
ing  as  to  how  her  husband  was  go-  " 
ing  to  conduct  himself.  The  Tozers 
had  taken  up  their  position  op- 
posite. Mrs.  Tczer  and  her.  daugh- 
ter had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
in  great  spirits;  especially  Phoebe, 
who  seemed  scarcely  able  to  contain 
her  amusement  as  Mr.  Pigeon  went 
on.  All  this  Mrs.  Vincent  saw  as 
clearly  as  in  a  picture  through 
the  dark  folds  of  her  veil.  She  sat 
back  as  far  as  she  could  into  the 
shade,  and  pressed  her  hands  close 
together,  and, was  noways  amused, 
but  listened  with  as  profound  an 
ache  of  anxiety  in  her  heart  as  if 
Pigeon  had  been  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. As  for  the  audience  in 
general,  it  showed  some  signs  of 
weariness  as  the  poulterer  stumbled 
on  through  his  confused  speech ; 
and  not  a  restless  gesture,  not  a  sup- 
pressed yawn  in  the  place,  but  was 
apparent  to  the  minister's  mother. 
The  heart  in   her   troubled  bosom 


beat  steadier  as  she  gazed ;  certainly 
no  ^lent  sentiment  actuated  the 
good  people  of  8alem  as  they  sat 
staring  with  calm  eves  at  the 
speaker.  Mrs.  Vincent  "knew  how  a 
congregation  looked  when  it  was 
thoroughly  excited  and  up  in  arms 
against  its  head.  She  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief,  and  suffered  the 
tight  clasp  of  her  hands  to  relax  a 
little.  There  was  surely  no  popular 
passion  there. 

And  then  Mr.  Tufton  got  up, 
swaying  heavily  with  his  *  large 
uncertain  old  flgure  over  the  table; 
The  old  minister  sawed  the  air 
with  lus  white  fat  hand  after  he 
had  said  "My  beloved  brethren" 
twice  over;  and  little  Mrs.  Tufton, 
sitting  below  in  her  impatience 
and  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  ac- 
quit himself  well,  dropt  her  hand- 
kerchief and  disappeared  after  it, 
while  Mrs.  Vincent  erected  herself 
under  the  shadow  of  her  veiL  Mr. 
Tufton  did  his  young  brother  no 
good.  He  was  so  syrnpatlietic  over 
the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen 
Vincent's  family,  that  bitter  tears 
came  to  the  widow's  eyee,  and  her 
hands  once  more  tightened  in  a 
silent  strain  of  self-support.  While 
the  old  minister  impressed  upon 
his  audience  the  duty  of  beariog 
with  his  dear  young  brother,  and' 
being  indulgent  to  tjie  faults  of  his 
youth,  it  was  all  the  poor  mother 
could  do  to  keep  silent,  to  stifle 
down  the  indignant  sob  in  her 
heart,  and  keep  steady  in  her  seat, 
Perhaps  it  was  some  breath  of  an- 
guish escaping  from  her  unawares 
tliat  drew  towards  her  the  restless 
gleaming  eyes  of  another  strange 
spectator  there.  That  restless  ghost 
of  a  woman ! — all  shrunken,  gleam- 
ing, ghastly — her  eyes  looking  all 
about  in  an  obiqnity  of  furtive 
gfances,  fearing  yet  daring  every- 
tbing.  When  she  found  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent out,  she  fixed  her  SDS[lidous 
desperate  gaze  upon  the  crape  veil 
which  hid  the  widow's  face.  The 
deacons  of  Salem  were  to  Mrs. 
Dilyard  but  so  many  wretched 
ma'^quers  playing  a  rude  game 
among  the  dreadful  wastes  of  life. 
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of  which. these  poor  fools  were  ig- 
norant Sometimes  she  wa^toh^ 
them  with  a  reflection  <of  her  old 
amosement — oftener,  pursued  by 
her  own  tyrannical  fancy  and  the 
wild  restlessness  which  had  brought 
her  here,  for^t  altogether  where  she 
was.  But  Mrs.  Vincent's  sigh,  which 
breathed  unutterable  things — the 
steady  fixed  composure  of  that  little 
figure  while  the  old  minister  maun- 
dered on  all  his  condolences,  his 
regrets,  his  self-glorification  over  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  his  dear 
voting  brother,  and  the  advice  he 
had  given  him — could  not  miss  the 
universal  scrutiny  of  this  strange 
woman's  eyes.  She  divined,  with  a 
sadden  awakening  of  the  keen  in- 
telligence which  was  half  crazed 
by  this  time,  yet  vivid  as  ever,  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  widow 
was.  With  a  half-audible  cry  the 
Back  Gfove  Street  needlewoman 
gazed  at  the  minister's  mother;  in 
poignant  trouble,  anxiety,  indig- 
nant distress— clasping  her  tender 
hands  together  yet  again  to  control 
the  impatience,  the  resentment,  the 
aching  mortification  and  'injury 
-^th  which  she  heard  all  this  raaud- 
.  lin  pity  overflowing  tlie  name  6f 
her  boy-— yet,  ah!  what  a  world 
apart  from  the  guilty  and  desperate 
spirit  which  sat  there  gazing  like 
IMves  at  Lazarus.  Mrs.  Ililyard 
slid  out  of  her  seat  with  a  rapid 
stealthy  movement,  and  placed  her- 
self naseen  by  the  widow's  side. 
The  miserable  woman  put  forth 
her  furtive  hand  and  took  hold  of 
the  black  gown — tHe  old  black  silk 
^own,  so  well  worn  and  long  pre- 
served. Mrs.  Vincent  started  a 
little,  looked  at  her,  gave  her  a 
slight  half-spasmodic  nod  of  recog- 
nition, and  returned  to  her  own 
absorbing  interest  The  interrup- 
tion made  her  raise  her  head  a  little 
higher  under  the  veil,  that  not  even 
this"  stranger  might  imagine  Ar- 
thur's mother  to  be  affected  by 
what  was  going  on.  For  every- 
thing else  ^rs.  Hilyard  had  dis- 
appeared out  of  the  widow's  me-- 
mory.  She  was  thinking  only  of  her 
•on. 


Aj9  for  the  other  minister's  wife, 
poor  Mrs.  Tufton's  handkerchief 
dropped  a  great  many  times  during 
her  husband's  speech.  Oh,  if  these 
blundering  men,  who  mismana^ 
matters  so*  could  but  be  made  to 
hold  their  peace!  Tears  of  vexa- 
tion and  distress  came  into  the  eves 
of  the  good  little  woman.  Mr. 
Tufk>n  meant  to  do  exactly  what 
was  right;  she  knew  he  did;  but 
to  sit  still  and  hear  him  makins 
such  a  muddle  of  it  all!  Such 
penalties  have  to  be  borne  by  duti- 
ful wives.  She  had  to  smile  feebly, 
when  he  concluded,  to  somebody 
who  turned  round  to  congratulate 
her  upon  the  minister's  beautiful 
speech.  The  beautiful  speech  had 
done  poor  Vincent  a  great  deal 
more  harm  than  Pigeon's  ora- 
tion. Salem  folks,  being  appealed 
to  on  this  side,  found  out  that  they 
had,  after  all,  made  great  allowances 
for  their  minister,  and  that  he  had 
not  on  his  part  shown  a  due  sense 
of  their  indulgence.  Somebody 
else  immediately  after  went  on  in 
the  same  strain:  a  littie  commotion 
began  to  rise  in  the  quiet  meeting. 
«  Mr.  Tufton's  'it  it,"  said  a  mal- 
cont^t  near  Mrs.  Vincent ;  "  we've 
been  a  deal  too  generous,  that's 
what  we've  been;  and  he's  turned 
on  us."  *^He  was  always  too  high 
for  my  fancy,"  said  another.  "  It 
ain't  the  thing  for  a  pastor  to  be 
high-minded;  and  them  lectures 
and  things  was  never  nothing  but 
vanity;  and  so  I  always  said." 
Mrs.  Vincent  smiled  a  wan  smile  to 
herself  under  her  veil.  She  refused 
to  let  the  long  breath  escape  from 
her  breast  in  the  form  of  a  sigh. 
She  sat  fast,  npright,  holding  her 
hands  clasped.  Thipgs  were  going 
against  Arthur.  Unseen  among  au 
his  foes,  with  an  answer,  and  more 
than  an  answer,  to  everything  they 
said,  burning  in  dumb  restrained 
eloquence  in  her  breast,  his  mother 
held  up  his  banner.  One  at  least 
was  there  who  knew  Arthur,  and 
lifted  up  a  dumb  protest  on  his  bo- 
half  to  earth  and  heaven.  She 
felt  with  an  uneasy  half-conscious- 
ness  that   some    haunting   shadow 
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was  by  her  side,  and  was  even  vague- 
ly aware  of  the  hold  upon  her  dress, 
hut  had  no  leisure  in  her  mind  for 
anything  but  the  progress  of  this  con- 
test, and  the  gradual  oveithrow,  ac- 
complishing before  her  eyes,  of  Ar- 
thur's cause. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Tozer 
rose  up  to  make  that  famous .  8i)eech 
which  has  immortalised  him  in  the 
connection,  and  for  which  tlie  Hom- 
erton  students,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
Toted  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  worthy 
hutterman.  The  face  of  the  Salem 
firmament  was  cloudy  when  Tozer 
rose;  suggestions  of  discontent  were 
surging  among  the  audience.  Heads 
of  families  were  stretching  over  the 
benches  to  confide  to  each  other 
how  long  it  was  since  they  had  seen 
the  minister;  how  he  never  had 
visited  as  he  ought;  and  how  de- 
sirable a  "  change  *'  might  prove. 
Spiteful  glances  of  triumph  sought 
poor  Phoebe  iand  her  mother  upon 
their  bench,  where  the  two  began  to 
fail  in  their  courage,  hnd  langlied  no 
longer.  A  crisis  was  approaching. 
Mi-s.  Tufton  picked  up  her  handker- 
chief, and  sat  erect,  with  a  frightened 
face;  she,  too,  knew  the  symptoms  of 
the  coming  storm.  . 

Such  were  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  Tozer  rose  in  the  pastor's 
defence. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said 
Tozer, — "  and  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
ought  to  have  said  first,  if  this 
meeting  had  been  constitnted  like 
most  other  meetings  have  been  in 
Salem;  but,  my  friends,  we  haven't 
met  not  in  what  I  would  call  an 
honest  and  straightforward  way, 
and  consequenjply  we  ain't  in  order, 
not  as  a  tree  assembly  should  be, 
as  has  met  to  know  its  own*  mind, 
and  not  to  he  dictated  to  by  no- 
body. There  are  them  as  are  ready 
to  dictate  in  every  body  of  men.  I 
don't  name  no  names;  I  don't 
make  no  suggestions;  what  I'm 
a-stating  of  is  a  general  truth  as  is 
well  known  to  every  one  as  has 
studied  philosophy.  I  don't  come 
here  pretending  as  I'm  a  learned* 
man,  nor  one  as  knows  better  nor 
my  neighbours.    I'm  ,  a  plain  man, 


as  likes  everything  fair  and  above- 
board,  and  is  content  when  I'm 
well  off.  What  I've  got  to  say  to 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ain't  no 
grnmbliog  nor  rtrflecting  upon  them 
as  is  absent  and  can't  defend  them- 
selves. I've  got  two  things  to  say 
— first,  as  I  think  you  haven't  beea 
called  together  not  in  an  open  way; 
and,  second,  that  I  tlunk  us  Saleia 
folks,  as  ought  to  know  better,  \% 
a-qnaiTelling  with  our  bread-and-but- 
ter, and  don't  know  when  we're  well 
offi 

'^  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen! 
them's  my  sentiments  I  vie  donH 
"know  when  wire  well  off!  and  if  we 
don't  mind,  we'll  find  out  how 
matters  really  is  when  we've  been 
and  disgusted  the  pastor,  and  drove 
him  to  throw  it  all  up.  Such  a 
thing  ain't  uncomnlon;  many  and 
many's  the  one  in  our  connection 
as  has  come  out  for  the  ministry, 
meaning  nothing  but  to  stick  to 
it,  and  has  been  drove  by  them 
as  is  to  be  found  in  every  flock 
— them  as  fs  always  ready  to 
dictate — to  throw  it  all  up.  My 
frien(^  the  pastor  as  is  the  subject 
of  this  meeting" — here  Tozer  sank 
his  voice,  and  looked  round  with  a 
certain  solemnity — "  Mr.  Vincent, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  has  doublt^d 
the  seat-holders  in  Salem  in  six 
months'  work,  and,  I  make ^  bold  to 
say,  brought  one-half  of  you  as  is 
here  to  be  regular  at  chapel,  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  connection — 
Mr.  Vincent,  I  say,  as  you're  all  col- 
lected here  to  knock  down  in  the 
dark,  if  so  be  as  yon  are  willing  to 
be  dictated  to — the  same,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  we're  a-discussing  of 
to-night — told  us  all,  it  ain't  so 
very  long  ago,  in  the  crowdedest 
meeting  as  I  ever  see,  in  the  biggest 
public  hall  in  Carlingford — as  we 
weren't  keeping  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  old  Nonconformists,  nor 
showing,  as  we  ought,  what  a  vol- 
untary church  could  do.  It  ain't 
pleasant  to  hear  of,  for  us  ^  thinks 
a  deal  uf  ourselves;  but  that  is  what 
the  pastor  said,  and  there  was  not 
a  man  as  could  contradict  it.  Now, 
I   ask   yon,  ladies   and   gentlemen, 
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wbat  is  the  reason!  It's  all  along 
of  this  as  we're  doing  to-night. 
We've  got  a  precious  joang  man, 
as  Mr.  Tufton  tells  yon,  and  a  cle- 
ver yonng  man,  as  nobody  tries  for 
^  to  deny;  and  there  ain't  a  single 
blessed  rea^^n  on  this  earth  why 
he  shonldn^t  ^o  on  as  he's  been 
a-doing,  till,  Salem  bein'  crowded 
oot  to  the  doors  (as  it's  been  two 
Sunday's  back),  we'd  have  had  to 
build  a  new  chapel,  and  took  a 
place  in  oar  connection  as  we've 
never  yet  took  in  Carliogfordl" 

Mr.  Toiser  paused  to  wipe  his 
heated  forehead,  and  ease  his  ex- 
cited  oosom  with  a  long  breath; 
his  aadience  paused  with  him,  taking 
breath  with  the  orator  in  a  slight 
anivei^al  rustle,  which  is  the  most 
genuine  applause.  The  worthy  bat- 
terman  resumed  in  a  lowered  and  em- 
phatic  tone. 

"  Bat  it  ain't  to  be,"  said  Tozer, 
looking  round  him  with  a  tragic 
frown,  and  shaking  his  bead  slow- 
ly. ^^Them  as  is  always  a-finding 
^  fonlt,  and  always  a-setting  np  to  dic- 
tate, has  set  their  faces  again'  all 
that.  It's  the  way  of  some  folks  in 
onr  connection,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men; a  minister  ain't  to  b»  allowed 
to  go  on  building  up  a  chapel,  and 
making  himself  useful  in  the  world. 
He  ain't  to  be  left  alone  to  do  bis 
d<K>ty  as  his  best  friends  approve. 
He^s  to  be  took  down  out  of  his 
pulpit,  and  took  to  pieces  behind 
his  back,  and  made  a  talk  and  a 
scandal  of  to  the  whole  connee- 
tionl  It's  not  his  preaching  as 
he's  judged  by,  nor  his  dooty  to 
the  fcick  and  dyin',  nor  any  of  them 
things  as  he  was  called  to  be  pastor 
for;  but  it's  if  he's  seen  going  to 
one  house  more  nor  another,  or  if 
he  calls  often  enough  on  this  one 
or  'totber,  and  goes  to  all  the 
tea-drinkings.  My  opinion  is,"  said 
Tozer,  suddenly  breaking  off  into 
jocularity,  ''  as  a  young  man  as  may- 
be isn't  a  marrying  man,  and  any- 
how can't  marry  more  nor  one,  ain't 
in  the  safest  place  at  Salem  tea- 
drinkings;  but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  If  the  ladies  haven't  no 
pity,  OS  men   can't   do  nothing  in 


that  matter;  but  what  I  say  k 
this,"  continued  the  buttermao^ 
once  more  becoming  solemn;  ^^to 
go  for  to  judge  the  pastor  of  a  flock, 
not  by  the  dooty  he  does  to  his 
flock,  hot  by  the  times  he -calls  at 
one  house  or  another,  and  tlie  way 
he  makes  hisself  agreeable  at  one 
place  or  another,  ain't  a  thing  to  be 
done  by  them  as  prides  themselves 
on  being  Christians  and  Dissenters. 
It's  not  like  Christians — and  if  it's 
like  Dissenters  the  more's  the  pity. 
It's  mean,  that's  what  it  i.s,"  cried 
Tozer,  with  fine  scorn;  ^^iL's  Kke 
a  parcel  of  old  women,  if  the  ladies 
won't  mind  me  saying  so.  It's  be- 
neath OS  as  has  liberty  of  conscience 
to  fight  for,  and  has  to  set  an  ex- 
ample before  the  Chnrch  folks  as 
don't  know  no  better.  But  it's 
what  is  done  in  our  connection," 
added  the  good  deacon  with  pathoA, 
shaking  his  forefinger  monrnfnlly 
at  the  crowd.  *^When  there's  a 
yonng  man  as  i«  clever  and  talented, 
and  fills  a  chapel,  and  gives  the 
connection  a  chance  of  standing  up 
in  the  world  as  it  ought,  here's  some 
one  as  jumps  up  and  says,  *The 
pastor  don't  come  to  see  me,'  says 
he — ^*the  pastor  don't  do  his  duty — 
be  ain't  the  man  for  Salem.'  And 
them  as  is  always  in  every  flock 
ready  to  do  a  mischief,  takes  it  np ; 
and  there's  talk  of  a  change,  and 
meetings  is  called,  and — here  we 
arel  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
here  we  are !  We've  called  a  meet- 
ing, all  in  the  dark,  and  give  him 
no  chance  of  defending  himself; 
and  them  as  is  at  the  head  of  this 
movement  is  calling  upon  ns  to  dis- 
miss Mr.  Vincent.  But  let  me  tell 
you,"  continued  Tozer  lowering  his 
voice  with  a  dramatic,  intuition,  and 
shaking  his  forefinger  still  more 
emphatically  in  the  face  of  the 
startled  aedience,  ^Hhat  this  ain't 
no  question  of  dismissing  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, it's  a  matter  of  disgusting 
Mr.  Vincent,  that's  what  it  is — it's 
a  matter  of  turning  another  promis- 
ing young  man  away  from  the  con- 
nection, and  driving  him  to  throw 
it  all  up.  Yon  mark  what  I  say. 
It's  what  we're  doinz  most  places, 
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us  Dissentero;  tbem  as  is  talented 
and  promising  aod  can  get  a  better 
living  working  for  the  world  than 
working  for  the  chapel,  and  won't 
give  in  to  be  worried  aboat  calling 
here  and  calling  there — we're  a-driv- 
ing  of  tbem  ont  of  the  connection, 
that's  what  wcVe  doing!  I  ooald 
reckon  up  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
as  has  been  drove  off  already; 
and  I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men^ what's  the  good  of  subscrib- 
ing and  keeping  up  of  Colleges  and 
80  forth,  if  that's  how  your  a-going 
to  serve  every  clever  young  man  as 
trusts  hisself  to  be  your  pastor  t  I'm 
a  man  as  don't  feel  no  shame  to  say 
that  the  minister,  being  took  np 
with  bis  family  afiOskirs  and  his 
atudies,  has  been  for  weeks  as  he 
hasn't  crossed  my  door;  but  am  I 
that  poor-spirited  as  I  would  drive 
away  a  young  man  as  is  one  of  the 
best  preachers  in  the*  connection, 
because  he  don't,  come  not  every 
day,  to  see  me?  ^o,  my  friends t 
tbem  as  would  ever  suspect  such 
a  thing  of  me  don't  know  who 
they've  a-dealing  with;  and  I 
tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
this  is  a  question  as  must  come 
home  to  every  one  of  your  bftfeoms. 
Them  as  is  so  set  upon  their  own 
way  tliat  they  can't  hear  reason — or 
them  as  i^  led  away  by  folks  as  like 
to  dictate — may  give  their  voice 
agkin'  the  minister,  if  so  be  as  they 
think  fit;  but  as  for  me,  and  them 
as  stands  by  me,  I  ain't  a-going  to 
give  in  to  no  such  tyranny.  It 
shall  never  be  said  in  our  connec- 
tion as  a  clever  young  man  was 
drove  away  from  Oarlingford,  and 
I  had  part  in  it.  There's  the  credit 
o'  the  denomination  to  keep  up 
among  the  Church  folks — and  there's 
the  chapel  to  fill,  as  never  had  half 
the  sittings  let  before — and  there's 
Kr.  Vincent,  as  is  the  cleverest 
young  man  I  ever  see  in  our  pulpit, 
to  be  kep'  in  the  connection;  and 
there  ain't*  no  man  living  as  shall 
dictate  to  me  or  them  as  stands  by 
me  I  Them  as  is  content  to  lose 
the  best  preaching  within  a  hundred 
miles,    becaase   the   minister   don't 


call  on  two  or  three  families  !n 
Salem,  not  as  oflen  as  they  would 
like  to  see  him,*'  said  Tozer,  with 
Frenchant  sarcasm,  ^^can  pnt  down 
their  names  again — ^Mr.  Vincent ;  but 
for  me,  and  them  as  stands  by  me, 
we  ain't  a-going  to  give  in  to  no 
such  dictation:  we  ain't  a-going  to 
set  up  ourselves  against  the  spread 
of  the  Grospel,  and  the  credit  o'  the 
connection,  and  toleration  and  iree- 
dom  of  conscience,  as  we're  bound 
to  fight  fori  If  the  pastor  don't 
make  hisself  agreeable,  I  can  put 
up  with  that — I  can ;  but  I  ain^t  a- 
going  to  see  a  clever  young  man 
drove  away  from  Balem,  and  the 
sittings  vacant,  and  the  chapel  fall- 
ing to  ruin,  and  the  Church  folks, 
a-laughing'  and  a-jeering  at  us,  not 
for  all  the  deacons  in  the  connec- 
tion, nor  any  man  in  Carlingford. 
And  this  I  say  for  myself  and  for  all 
as  stands  by  me  I" 

The  last  sentence  was  lost  in 
thunders  of  applause.  The  *^  Salem 
folks"  stamped  with  their  feet, 
knocked  tiie  floor  with  their  um- 
brellas, clapped  their  hands  in  a 
furore  of  enthusiasm  and  sympathy. 
Xheir  pride  was  appealed  to;  no- 
body could  bear  the  imputation  ef 
being  numbered  among  the  two  or 
three  to  whom  the  minister  bad 
not  paid  sdfi^cient  attention.  All 
the  adherents  of  the  Pigeon  party 
deserted  that  luckless  family  rit- 
tinff  prominent  upon  their  bench, 
wiUi  old  Mrs.  Tufton  at  the  corner 
joining  as  heartily  as  her  overshoe 
would  permit  in  the  general  com- 
motion. There  they  sat,  a  pale 
line  of  faces,  separated,  by  tneir 
looks  of  dismay  and  irresponsive 
silence,  from  the  applauding  crowd, 
cruelly  identified  as  ^^them  as  is 
always  ready  to  dictate."  The  oc- 
casion was  indeed  a  grand  one,  had 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  been 
equal  to  it;  but  Mrs.  Pigeon  only 
sat  and  stared  at  the  new  turn  of 
affairs  with  a  hysterical  smile  of 
spite  and  disappointment  fixed  cm 
her  face.  Before  the  cheers  died 
away,  a  young  man—- one  of  the 
Toung     Men's    Christian    Associa- 
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tion  connected  with  Salem—jamp- 
ed  up  on  a  f)ench  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  clinched  the 
speech  of  Tozer.  He  told  the  ad- 
miring meeting  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  ooftnection,  but 
had  strayed  away  into  carelessness 
and  neglect — and  when  he  went 
anywhere  at  all  on'  Sundays,  went 
to  church  like  one  of  the  common 
multitude,  till  Mr.  Vincent's  lec- 
tures on  Church  and  State  opened 
his  eyes,  and  brought-  him  to  better 
knowledge.  Then  came  another 
and  another.  Mrs.  Vincent,  sitting 
on  the  back  seat  with  her  yeil  over  • 
her  face,  did  not  hear  what  they 
said.  The  heroic  Uttle  soul '  had 
broken  down,  and  was  lost  in  silent 
tears,  and  utterances  in  her  heart, 
of  thanksgiving,  deeper  than  words. 
No  comic  aspect  of  the  scene  ap- 
peared to  her ;  she  was  not  moved  by 
its  vulgarity  or  oddity.  It  was  de- 
liverance and  safety  to  the  minis- 
ter's mother.  Her  son's  honour. 
and  his  living  were  alike  safe,  and 
his  people  had  stood  by  Arthur. 
She  sat  for  some  time  longer,  lost 
in  that  haze  of  comfort  and  re- 
lief, afraid  to  move  lest  perhaps 
something  untoward  might  still 
occur  to  change  this  happy  state 
of  aflPairs — keen  to  detect  any  evil 
symptom,  if  such  should  occur, 
bnt  unable  to  follow  with  any  ex- 
actness the  course  of  those  ad- 
dresses which  still  continued  to  be 
made  in  her  hearing.  She  was  not 
qnite  sure,  indeed,  whether  anybody 
had  spoken  after  Tozer,  when,  with 
a  step  much  less  finn  than  on  her 
entrance,  she  went  forth,  wiping 
the  tears  that  blinded  her  from 
under  her  veil,  into  the  darkness 
and  quiet  of  the  street  outside. 
But  she  knew  that  "resolutions" 
of  support  and  sympathy  had  been 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  that 
somebody  was  deputed  from  the 
flock  |o  assure  the  minister  of 
its  approval,  and  to  offer  him  the 
new  lease  of  popularity  thus  won 
for  hira  in  Salem.  Mrs.  Vincent 
waited  to  hear  no  more.  She  got 
np  softly  and  went  forth  on  noise- 


less, weary  feet,  which  faltered, 
now  that  her  anxiety  was  over, 
with  fatigue  and  agitation.  Thank^ 
ful  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  yet 
at  the  same  time  doubly  worn  out 
with  that  deliverance,  confused  with 
the  lights,  the  noises,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene,  and  beginning 
already  to  take  up  her  other  bur- 
den, and  to  wonder  by  times,  wak- 
ing up*  with  sharp  touches  of  re- 
newed anguish,  how  she  might  find 
Susan,  and  whether  "any  change" 
had  appeared  .in  her  other  child. 
It  was  thus  that  the  great  Salem 
congregational  meeting,  so  renown- 
ed in  the  connection,  ended  for 
the  minister's  mother.  She  left 
them  still  making  speeches  when 
she  emerged  into  Grove  Street.  The 
political  effect  of  Tozer's  address,  or 
the  influence  which  his  new  doc- 
trine might  have  on  the  denomina- 
tion, did  not  occur  to  Mrs.  Vincent. 
She  was  thinking  only  of  Arthur. 
Not  even  the  darker  human  misery 
by  her  side  had  power  to  break 
through  her  preoccupation.  How 
the  gentle  Httle  woman  had  shaken 
off  that  anxious  hand  which  grasp- 
ed her  old  black  dress,  she  never 
knew  herself,  nor  could  any  one 
tell;  somehow  she  had  done  it: 
alone,  as  she  entered,  she  went 
away  again — secret,  but  not  clan- 
destine, under  that  veil  of  her 
widowhood.  She  {ppt  it  up  from 
her  face  when  she  got  into  the 
street,  and  wiped  her  tears  off  with 
a  trembling,  loyful  hapd.  She 
could  not  see  her  way  clearly  for 
those  tears  of  joy.  When  they  were 
dried,  and  the  crape  shadow  put 
back  from  her  face,  Mrs.  Vincent 
looked  up  Grove  Street,  where  her 
road  lay  in  the  darkness,  broken 
by  those  flickering  lamps.  It  was  a 
windy  night,  and  Dr.  Rider's  drag 
went  up  past  her  rapidly,  carrying 
the  doctor  home  from  some  late 
visit,,  and  recalling  her  thoughts 
to  her  own  patient  whom  she  had 
left  so  long.  She  quickened  her 
tremulous  steps  as  Dr.  Rider  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness ;  but 
almost  before  she   had  got  beyond 
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the  lost  echoes  of  the  Salem  meet- 
ings that  sha'low  of  darker  woe  and 
misery,  than  any  the  poor  mother 


wist  of,  was  again  by  Mrs.  Yinoent's 
side. 


CHAPTER  xzzyn. 


"Yon  are  not  able  to  walk  so 
fast,''  said  Mrs.  Hilyard,  coming  up 
to  the  widow  as  she  crossed  over 
to  the  darker  side  of  Grove  street, 
JQst  where  the  house  of  the  Miss 
Uemiiiin^  turned  its  lighted  stair- 
case window  to  the  street ;  "  and 
it  will  not  harm  jou  to  let  me  speak 
to  you.  Once  you  offered  me  your 
band,  and  would  havo  gone  with 
me.  It  is  a  long  long  time  ago — 
ages  E<tncc,  but  /  remember  it.  I 
do  not  come  after  you  for  nothing. 
Let  me  epeak.  You  said  you  were 
a — a  minister's  wife,  and  knew  hu- 
man nature,'^  she  continued,  with  a 
certain  pause  of  reverence,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment^ varying  for.  a  moment  the 
blank  and  breathless  voice  in  which 
she  had  spoken.  '*!  want  your 
advice." 

Mr8.  Vincent,  who  had  paused 
with  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of 
being  pursued,  recovered  herself. a 
little  during  this  address.  The  min- 
ister's mother  had  no  heart  to  linger 

^  and  talk  to  any  one  at  that  moment, 
after  all  the  excitement  of  the  even- 
ing, with  her  fatigued  frame  and 
occupied  mind ;  but  still  she  was 
the  ministers^s  mother,  as  ready  and 

•  pre[)ared  as  Arthur  himself  ought 
to  have  b<3en,  to  hear  anything  that 
any  of  the  flock  might  have  to  say 
to  her,  and  tp  give  all  the  benefit 
of  her  experience  to  anybody  con- 
nected with  fealem  who  might  be 
in  trouble.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent;  "my  daughter  is 
ill — that  is  why  I  was  making  so 
much  haste ;  but  I  am  sure,  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  any  member  of — ^I 
mean  to  any  of  my  son's  friends" — 
she  concluded  rather  abruptly.  She 
did  not  remember  much  about  this 
woman,  who  was  strangely  unlike 
the  other  people  in  Salem.  When 
was  that  time  in  which  they  had 
met   before?      The    widow's    mind 


bad  been  bo  swept  by  the  whirlwind 
of  events  .  and  •  emotions,  that  she 
remembered  only  dimly  how  and 
where  it  was  she  had  formerly  seea 
her  strange  companion. 

"  Your  daughter  is  ill  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Hilyard  ;  "  that  is  how  trouble 
happens  to  yon.  Yon  are  a  good 
Woman ;  yon  don't  interfere  in  Gi>d'8 
business;  and  this  is  how  your 
trouble  comes.  Yon  can  nurse  her 
and  be  about  her  bed;  and  when 
she  wakes  up,  it  is  to  see  yon  and 
be  grateful  to  you.  But  my 
child,"  she  said,  touching  the 
widow's  arm  suddenly  with  her 
hand,  and  suppressing  painfully  a 
shrill  tone  of  anguish  in  her  voice 
which  would  break  through,  "dt>e3 
not  know  me.  She  opens  her  blue 
eyes — they  are  not  even  my  eyes — 
they  are  Alice's  eyes,  who  has  no 
right  to  my  child — and  looks  at  me 
as  if  I  were  a  stranger ;  and  for  all 
this  time,  since  I  parted  with  her,  I 
have  not  heard — I  do  not  know 
where  she  ia^  Hush,  bash,  hush!'* 
she  went  on  speaking  to  herself, 
^*to  think  that  this  is  me,  and  that 
I  should  break  down  so  at  last  A 
woman  has  not  soul  enough  to  sub- 
due her  nerves  for  ever.  But  this 
is  not  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you. 
I  gave  Miss  Smith  your  sou's  ad- 
dress—" 

Having  said  this,  she  paused, 
and  looked  anxiously  at  the  widow, 
who  looked  at  her  also  in  the  windy 
gleams  of  km  plight  with  more  and 
more  ptrplexity.  "  Who  is  Miss 
Smith?"  asked  poor  Mrs.  Vincent 
"  Who  are — you  ?  Indeed,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  seem  rude;  but  my 
mind  has  been  so  much  occupied. 
Arthur,  of  course,  would  know  if  he 
were  here,  but  Susan's  illness  has 
taken  up  all  my  thought^;  and — ^I 
beg  your  pardon — she  may  want  me 
even  now,"  she  continued,  quicken- 
ing her  steps.     Even  the  courte^ 
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due  to  one  of  the  flook  bad  a  limit ; 
and  the  minister's  mother  knew  it 
"was  necessary  not  to  yield  too  com- 
pletely to  all  the  demands  that  her 
son's  people  might  mpke  apou  her. 
Was  this  even  one  of  her  son's 
people?  Sach  persons  were  un- 
tisnal  in  the  connection.  Mrs.  Yin- 
cent,  all  £[itigQed,  excited,  and  anxi- 
ous as  she  was,  felt  at  her  wit's  end. 
"Yes,  yoor  son  would  know  if 
Le  were  here ;  he  has  taken  my 
parole  and  trnste<l  me,"  said  the 
strange  woman;  '*bat  a  woman's 
parole  shoald  not  be  taken.  I  try 
to  keep  it;   bat  unless  they  come, 

or  I  have  news .    Who  am  I  ?    I 

ani  A  woman  that  was  once  yonng 
and  had  friends.  They  married  me 
to  a  man,  who  was  not  a  man,  but  a 
fine  organisation  capable  of  plea- 
sures and  cruelties.  Don't  speak. 
You  are  very  good ;  you  are  a  mi- 
nister's wife.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is,  when  one  is  young  and 
happy,  to  find  out  all  at  once  that 
life  means  only  so  much  torture  and 
misery,  and  so  many  lies,  either 
done  by  vou  or  borne  by  yon — what 
does  it  matter  which?  My  baby 
came  into  the  world  with  a  haze  on 
her  sweet  soul  because  of  that  dis- 
covery.  If  it  had  been  but  her 
body  I"  said  Mrs.  Vincent's  strange 
companion,  with  bitt^ness.  "A 
dwarfed  creature,    or   deformed,   or 

,    But   she  was   beautiful — she 

U  beautiful,  as  pretty  as  Alice — 
and  if  she  lives,  she  will  be  rich. 
Hush,  hush  I  you  don't  know  what 
my  fears  were,''  continued  Mrs.  Hil- 
jard>  with  a  strange  humility,  once 
more  putting  her  band  on  the  wi- 
dow's arm.  "If  he  could  have  got 
possession  of  her,  how  could  I  tell 
what  he  might  have  done? — killed 
her — but  that  would  have  been 
dangerous;  poisoned  what  little 
mind  she  had  left — ^made  her  like 
her  mother.  I  stole  her  away.  Long 
ago,  when  I  thought  she  might  have 
been  safe  with  you,  I  meant  to  have 
told  you.  I  stole  her  out  of  his 
power.  For  a  little  while  she  was 
with  me,  and  he  traced  us — then  I 
sent  tlie  child  away.  I  have  not 
seen  her  but   in  glimpses,  lest  he 


should  find  her.  It  has  cost  me  all 
I  had,  and  I  have  lived  and  worked 
with  my  hands,*'  said  the  needle- 
woman of  Back  Grove  Street,  lift- 
ing her  thin  fingers  to  the  light 
and  looking  at  them,  pathetic 
vouchers  to  the  truth  of  her  story; 
"When  he  drove  me  desperate,"  ' 
she  went  on,  labouring  in  vain  to 
conceal  the  panting  long-drawn 
breath  which  impe<led  her  utter- 
ance, ^*you  know?  I  don't  talk  of 
that  The  child  put  her  arms 
round  that  old  woman  after  her 
mother  had  saved  her.  She  had  not  a 
word,  not  a  word  for  me,  who  had 

done .    But  it  was  all  for  her 

sake.  This  is  what  I  have  had  to 
suffer.  She  looked  in  my  face  and 
waved  me  away  from  her  and  said, 
'•  Susan,  Susan  1'  Susan  meant  your ,  . 
daughter — a  new  friend,  a  creature 
whom  she  hod  not  seen  a  week  be- 
fore— ^and  no  word,  no  look,  no  re- 
cognition for  met" 

"  Oh,  I  am  very.sorry,  very  sorry  1" 
said  Mrs.  Vincent,  in  her  turn  tak- 
ing the  poor  thin  hand  with  an  in- 
stinct of  consolation.  Susan's  name, 
thus  mtroduced,  went  to  the  mother's 
heart.  Siie  could  have  wept  over 
the  other  mother  thus  complaining, 
moaning  ont  her  troubles  in  her 
compassionate  ear. 

"I  left  them  in  a  safe  place.  I 
came  home  to  fall  into  your  son's  ^ 
hands.  He  might  have  been  sure, 
had  it  come  to  ihat^  that  no  one 
should  have  suffered  for  «w,"  said 
Mrs.  Hilyard,  with  again  a  tone  of 
bitterness.  "  What  was  my  life 
worth,  could  any  man  suppose?  And 
since  then  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
— not  a  word — whether  the  child  is 
still  where  I  left  her,  or  whether 
some  of  hU  people  have  found  her— 
or  whether  she  is  ill — or  whether— 
I  know  nothing,  nothing!  Have  a 
little  pity  upon  me,  yon.  innocent 
woman  1  I  never  asked  pity,  never 
sought  sympathy  before;  but  a 
woman  can  never  tell  what  she  may 
be  brought  to.  I  am  brought  down 
to  tlie  lowest  depths.  I  cannot  stand 
upright  any  longer,"  she  cried,  with  a 
wailing  sigh.  "  I  want  somebody — 
somebody  at  least  to  give  me  a  little 
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comfort.  Comfort!  I  remember," 
she  saidT,  with  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  tone  which  beiinldered 
Mrs.  Vincent,  "  your  son  once  spoke 
to  me  of  getting  comfort  from  those 
innocent  young  Sermons  of  his.  He 
knows  a  little  better  now;  he  does 
not  sail  over  the  surface  now  as  he 
used  to  do  in  triumph.  Life  has 
gone  hard  with  him,  as  with  me  and 
all  of  us.  Tell  him,  if  I  get  no  news 
1  will  break  my  parole.  I  cannot 
help  myself — a  woman's  honour  is 
not  her  word.  I  told  him  so.  Say 
to  vour  son        " 

**My  son?  what  have  you  to  do 
with  my  son?"  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
with  a  sudden  pang.  The  poor 
mother  was  but  a  woman  too.  She 
did  not  understand  what  thi^  con- 
,  nection  was.  A  worn  creature,  not 
much  younger  than  herself,  what 
possible  tie  could  bind  her  to  Ar- 
thur? The  widow,  like  other 
women,  could  believe  in  any  "in- 
fatuation" of  men;  but  could 
not  understand  any  other  bond 
subsisting  between  these  two.  The 
thought  went  to  her  heart.  Young 
men  had  been  known  before  now 
to  be  mysteriously  attracted  by 
women  old,  unbeautiful,  -unlike 
themselves.  Oonld  this  be  Arthur's 
fate?  -  Perhaps  it  was  a  danger 
more  dismal  than  that  which  he 
had  just  escaped  in  Salem.  Mrs. 
Vincent  grew  sick  at  heart.  She 
repeated,  with  an  asperity  of  which 
her  soft  voice  might  have  been 
thought  incapable,  "What  have 
you  to  do  with  my  son  ?" 

Mrs.  Hllyard  made  no  answer — 
perhaps  she  did  not  hear  the  ques- 
tion. Her  eyes,  always  restlessly 
turning  from  one  object  to  another, 
had  ionnd  out  in  the  lighted  street 
to  which  they  had  now  come,  a 
belated  postman  delivering  his  last 
letters.  She  followed  him  with 
devouring  looks;  he  went  to  Vin- 
cent's door  as  they  approached, 
delivered  something,  and  passed  on 
into  the  darkness  with  a  careless 
whistle.  While  Mrs.  Vincent  watch- 
ed her  companion  with  doubtful 
and  suspicious  looks  through  the 
veil^  which,  once   more^  among]  the 


lights  of  Grange  Street.,  the  minis- 
ter's mother  had  drawn  over  her 
face,  the  unoonscions  object  of  her 
suspicion  grasped  her  arm,  and 
turned  to  herewith  beseeching  eyes. 
"It  may  be  news  of  my  child!" 
she  said,  with  a  supplication  be- 
yond words.  She  drew  the  widow 
on  with  the  desperation  of  her 
anxiety.  The  little  maid  had  sfaH 
the  letter  in  her  hand  when  she 
opened  the  door.  It  was  not  even 
for  Mr.  Vincent.  It  "was  for  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  who  had  not  yet 
returned  from  the  meeting  at  Salem. 
Mrs.  Vincent  paused  upon  the  thresh- 
old, compassionate  but  deter- 
mined. -She  looked  at  the  un- 
happy Woman  who  stood  upon  the 
steps  in  the  light  of  the  lamp,  gu- 
ing  eagerly  in  at  the  door,  and 
resolved  that  she  should  penetrate 
no  farther;  but  even  in  the  height 
of  her  determination  the  widow's 
heart  smote  her  when  she  looked 
at' that  £ace,  so  haggard  and  worn 
with  passion  and  anxiety,  with  its 
furtive  gleaming  eyes,  and  all  the 
dark  lines  of  endurance  which  were 
so  apparent  now,  when  the  tide  of 
emotion  had  grown  too  strong  to 
be  concealed.  "Have  you — ^no- 
friends  in  Oarlingford  ?"  said  the 
widow,  with  hesitation  and  involun- 
tary pity.  »She  could  not  ask  her 
to  eirtfer  where,  perhap?,  her  pre- 
sence might  be  baleful  to  Arthur; 
but  the  little  woman's  tender  heart 
ached,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  se- 
verity, for  the  suffering  in  that  £aoa 

"Nowhere!"  said  Mrs.  Hib^ard; 
then,  with  a  gleam  out  of  her  eyes 
which  took  the  place  of  a  smile, 
"Do  not  be  sorry  for  me;  I  want 
no  friends — ^nobody  could  share  my 
burden  with  me.  I  am  going  back 
—home— to  Alice.  Tell  Mr.  Vin- 
cent; I  think  something  mnst  hap- 
pen to-night,"  she  added,  with 
a  slight  shiver :  "  it  grows  intol^- 
able,  beyond  bearing.  •  Perhaps  by 
the  telegraph — or  perhaps—.  And 
Miss  Smith  has  this  address.  I 
told  you  my  story,"  she  went  on, 
drawing  closer,  and  taking  the  wi- 
dow's hand,  "that  you  might  have 
pity   on   me^   and   understand— no, 
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not  understand;  how  oonld  sbet — 
but  if  you  were  like  me,  do  yon 
think  you  oould  sit  still  in  one 
place,  with  so  ranch  npon  your 
beart?  Yon  never  conld  be  like 
me — bnt  if  yon  had  lost  yonr 
child '' 

".  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Yinoent,  draw- 
ing a  painfnl  breath  at  the  recollec- 
tion, and  drawn  nnwiitingly  by  the 
sight  of  the  terrible  anxiety  before 
ber  into  a  reciprocation  of  confi- 
dence— **  niv  child  who  had  been  in 
my  arms  ail  her  life — God  gave  her 
back  again ;  and  now,  while  I  am 
speaking,  He  may  be  taking  her 
away,^'  said  the  mother,  with  a 
sodden  return  of  all  her  anxiety. 
^  I  cannot  do  yon  any  good,  and 
8u8an  may  want  me:  good-night — 
good-night." 

'^  It  was  not  God  who  gave  her 
back  to  yon,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard, 
grasping  the  widow's  hand  closer — 
*'  it  was  I — remember  it  was  I. 
When  you  think  hardly  of  me,  re- 
collect— I  did  it.  She  might  have 
been — ^but  I  freed  her — ^remember  ; 
and  if  you  heard  anything,  if  it  were 
bnt  a  whisper,  of  my  child,  think  of 
it  and  have  pity  on  me?  Yon  will? 
— ^you  understand  what  I  say  t" 

The  widow  drew  away  her  hand 
with  a  pang  of  fear.  She  retreated 
bnJ-riedly,  yet  with  what  dignity 
she  could,  calling  the  little  Ipaid  to 
shut  the  door.  When  that  strange 
face,  all  gleaming,  haggard,  and 
anxions,  was  shut  out  into  the 
night,  Mrs.  Vincent  went  up-stairs 
very  hastily,  scarcely  able  to  give 
her  alarmed  withdrawal  the  aspect 
of  an  orderly  retreat.  Was  this 
woman  mad  to  whom  she  had  been 
speaking  so  calmly?  In  "her  agi- 
tation she  forgot  all  the  precautions 
with  which  she  had  intended  to 
soften  to  her  son  the  fact,  of  her 
attendance  at  that  meeting  of  which 
he  had  not  even  informed  her. 
Pursued  by  the  recollection  of 
HiBt  face,  she  hastened  to  Arthur, 
still  in  her  bonnet  and  veil.  I^ 
was  seated  at  the  table  writing  as 
when  she  left  him  ;  bnt  all  the  min- 
ister's self-control  could  not  conceal 
a    certain    expectancy   and   excite- 


ment in  {the  eyes  whldi  he  raised 
with  a  flash  of  eager  curiosity  to 
dse  who  it  was  that  thus  invad- 
ed his  solitude  "  Mother  1  where 
have  you  been?"  he  asked  with 
irritation,  when  he  perceived  her. 
His  .impatienoe  and  anxiety,  and 
the  great  effort  he  had  made  to . 
subdue  both,  betrayed  him  into  a 
momentary  outburst  of  annoyance 
and  vexation.  "  Where  have  you 
been  ?*'  he  repeated,  throwing  down 
his  pen.  ''  Surely  not  to  .this  meet- 
ing, to  compromise  me,  as  if  I  had 
not  trouble  enough  already!"  This 
rude  accost  put  her  immediate  sub- 
ject out  of  Mrs.  Vincent's  mind: 
she  went  up  to  her  son  with  depre- 
cating looks,  and  pnt  her  hand 
fondly  on  his  head.  The  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  not  because  his  words 
ofiended  .oV  grieved  her,  but  for  joy 
of  the  good  news  she  had  to  tell;  * 
for  the  minister's  mother  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  man,  and 
knew  how  many  things  a  woman 
does  for  love  which  she  gets  no 
thanks  for  doing.  Her  boy's  anger 
did  not  make  her  angry,  but  it  drove 
other  matters,  less  important,  out  of 
her  head. 

"  Ob,  Arthur,  no  one  saw  me," 
«he  said ;  ^*  I  had  ray  veil  down  all 
the  time.  How  could  I  help  goinff 
when  I  knew  of  it?  I  did  not  teU 
you — I  did  not  mean  you  to  know  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  stay  away,"  . 
cried  the  widow,  perceiving  her  son's  , 
impatience  while  she  explained  her- 
sehi  and  growing  confused  in  conse- 
quence, '•  when  I  hwird  what  was 
going  on.  Oh,  Arthur  dear,  don't 
look  so  disturbed  ;  they  know  better 
than  you  imagine— tbey  appreciate 
you,  though  they  have  not  the  way 
of  showing  it.  I  have  seen  things 
happen  so  differently,  that  I  know 
the  value  of  such  friends  as  you 
have  in  the  flock.  Oh,,  my  dear 
boy,  don't  look  so  strange!  It  has 
been  a  great  triumpli,  Arthur. 
There  is  a  deputation  coming  to 
offer  you  their  support  and  sympa- 
thj.  All  this  dreadful  business  has 
not  harmed  y<nL  Thank  God  for 
that  1  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  bear 
anythmg  now." 
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The  tninister  got  up  hastily  from 
his  chair,  and  took  refuge  on  the 
hearth-rDg.  He  changed  colour; 
grew  re<l  and  grew  pale  ;■  and  by 
way  of  eecaping  from  the  complica- 
tion of  feelings  that  moved  him, 
once  more  broke  out  into  impatient 
exclamations.  "  Why  did  you  go  ? 
"Why  did  not  you  tell  me  you  were 
going ?^'  he  said.  **  Why  did  you 
leave  Susan,  who  wanted  you  ? 
Mother,  you  will  never  understand 
that  a  man's  affairs  must  not  be 
meddled  with!"  cried  the  Noncon- 
formist, with  an  instinctive  effort 
to  conceal  the  agitation  into  which 
this  unexpected  news  threw  him. 
Then  he  began  to  pace  about  the 
room,  exclaiming  against  the  impa- 
tience of  women,  who  can  never 
wait  for  a  result  The  young  man 
was  too  proud  to  acknowledge  the 
state  of  feverish  suspense  in  which 
he  had  been,  or  the  wonderful  tu- 
mult suddenly  produced  in  his 
mind.  He  seized  upon  this  ready 
safety-valve  of  irritation,  which  was 
half  real  and  half  fictitious.  It 
gave  him  time  to  collect  his  troubled 
thoughts. 

"  Arthur  dear,  hush  I  no  one  saw 
me  at  the  meeting.  I  had  my  veil 
down,  and  spoke  to  n()b(>dy,"  said 
the  widow  ;  "  and  oh  I  don't  you 
think  it  was  only  natural  that  your 
mother  should  be  there  ?  N"o  one 
in  the  world  is  -so  much  interested 
in  what  con^ms  you.  I  spoke  to 
no  one — except,  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
with  a  little  effort,  "  that  strange 
womaif,  Arthur,  whom  you  have 
had  so  much  to  do  with.  Who  is 
she  ?  Ob,  my  dear  boy,  I  hope  you 
have  not  formed  any  connections 
that  you  wil^ref)ent  ?  She  said  some- 
thing about  a  promise,  and  having 
given  her  word.  I  don't  know  why 
you  should  have  her  word,  or  what 
she  has  to  do  with  joa.  She 
came  here  to  the  door  with  me 
to-night.*' 

''  Mr?.  Hilyard  1"  cried  the  minis- 
ter,  suddenly    roused.     "  Mrs.  

no  matter  what  her  name  is.  Where 
is  she  ?  Do  you  mean  that  she 
came  here?  They  keep  no  watch 
over  her.    To-night  of  all  nights  in 


the  world  I  If  yon  had  but  stayed 
at  home,  I  should  not  have  known 
of  her  wanderings  at  lea^^t,"  he  said, 
with  vexation.  "Now  I  shall  have 
to  go  and  look  after  her — she  mnst 
be  sent  back  again — she  must  not  be 
allowed  to  escape." 

"  Is  she  mad  ?'*  said  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, alarmed,  yet  relieved.  "  Dan't 
go  away,  Arthur ;  she  is  not  here. 
She  said  I  was  to  tell  yon  that  ^be 
had  gone  back — ^to  Alice.  Who  is 
Alice  ? — who  is  this  woman  ?  What 
have  you" to  do  with  her  ?  Oh  I  my 
dear  boy,  yon  are  a  minister,  and 
the  world  is  so  ready  to 'make  re- 
marks. She  said  you  had  her  word. 
Oh,  Arthur,  I  hope  it  does  not  mean 
anything  yon  will  live  to  repent?" 
cried  the  anxious  mother,  fixing  her 
jealous  eyes  on  her  son's  face.  **  She 
is  not  like  you.  I  cannot  tell  what 
you  can  have  to  do  with  such  a  wo- 
man— you    who  might ''      Mrs. 

Vincent's  fright  and  anxiety  ex- 
hau>ted  both  her  language  and  her 
breath.  • 

**  It  does  not  matter  mnch  after 
all,*!  said  the  Nonconfonnist,  who 
had  been  '  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  had  only  half  heard 
hia  mother's  adjurations,  *'  Like 
me?— what  ha<?  that  to  do  with  the 
matter?  But  I  daresay  she  will  go 
back,  as  she  said  ;  and  now  that  he 
is  out  i^danger,  and  has  not  accused 
her,  thin^  must  take  their  chance. 
Mad  ?  It  would  not  be  wonderful 
if  she  were  mad.  I  can  syuipathise 
with  people  when  they  are  driven 
out  of  their  wits.  Who  is  this  next? 
Another  messenger  from  the  meeting, 
or  perhaps  your  deputation  ?  I  think 
/  shall  g;^  mad  after  a  while  if  f  get 
no  rest." 

Bat  as  the  minister  stood  in  ill- 
concealed  excitement  by  tlie  fire, 
not  without  expectation  that  it 
might  be  somelK>dy  with  an  ofScial 
rejwrt  from  Salem.  Mr.  Vincent's 
landlady,  still  in  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  just  returned  from  the  meet- 
ing, came  in  to  tell  the  widow  of 
the  approach  of  the  doctor.  "  He's 
a-comiiig  directly,  ma'am ;  he's  gone 
in  for  a  minute  to  Smith's,  next  door, 
where    they've    got    the    hooping- 
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,  ;coiigh.  And  oh,  Mr.  Vincent,  sir," 
cried  the  women,  who  had  made 
ibis  a  f  retence  to  express  her  sen- 
timeiits  on  the  more  important 
snlject,,  "if  there  hasn*t  a-been  a 
sweet  meeting!  Fd  have  giv'  a 
La] t'-v ear's  rent,  ma'am,  the  pastor 
bad  been  there.  All  ad  nnanimons 
and  as  friendly  I — all  but  them 
Pigeons,  as  are  the  poison  of  the 
place ;  and  sweet  Miss  Phcebe  Tozer 
a-crying  of  her  pretty  eyes  out; 
bnt  there  ain't  no  occasion  for  cry- 
ing now,"  said  the  triumphant 
landlady,  who  had  a  real  stake  in 
the  matter.  At  this  tonch  the  min- 
ister rtgained  his  composure.  He 
went  hack  to  his  seat  at  the  table, 
and  took  up  the  pen  be  had  thrown 
down.  A  bishop  oodld  not  have 
lo6ked  more  grandly  indifferent 
than  did  the  Nonconformist  as  he 
turned  his  back  upon  his  anxious 
partisan.  **Tell  the  doctor  to  let 
rae  know  liow  Susan  is,  mother, 
for  I  am  bnsy  to-night,"  saia 
the  young  man.  "I  cannot  leave 
my  work  just  now  even  for  Dr. 
Rider."  He  began  again  to  write 
in  the  excitement  of  his  mind,  and 
produced  a  sentence  which  was 
not  on©  of  the  least  successful  of 
his  sentences  while  the  two  women 
with  a  certain  awe  stood  silent  be- 
hind his  chair. 

'*  I  will  not  disturb  y^  anv 
longer,  my  dear  boy.  Good-night,'' 
said  Mr^  Vincent.  She  went  away, 
folio we<l  by  the  /discomfited  land- 
lady, who  was  overwhelmed,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it« 
The  widow  could  not  bnt  improve 
such  an  opportunity.  "  The  minis- 
ter must  nut  be-  disturbed  in  his 
studies,"  she  said,  with  importance 
and  in  a  whisper  as  she  closed  the 
door.  "  When  he  is  engaged  with 
a  subject,  it  does  not  answer  to  go 
in  upon  hitn  and  disturb  his  atten- 
tion. Neither  meetings  nor  any- 
thing else,  however  important, 
should  interrupt  a  pastor  when  he 
is  engaged  in  composition,"  said 
the  little  woman,  grandly.  But 
while  the  mistress  of  tlie  house  de- 
parted to  her  own  quarter  much 
overawed,    the     minister's    mother 


went  to  the  sick-room  with  no  such 
composure  as  she  assumed.  Some- 
thing she  did  not  understand  was 
in  Arthur's  mind.  The  Salem 
meeting  did  not  appear  to  her  so 
conclusive  as  it  had  done  an  hour 
ago.  He  was  young  and  high-spi- 
rited and  proud,  and  had  not  that 
dutiful  subjection  to  the  opinions 
of  the  flock  which  became  a  minis- 
ter of  Salem.  What  if  that  vision- 
ary horror  with  which  she  had 
frightened  Tozer  might  turn  out  a 
real  danger?  Though  she  had 
made  such  skilful  use  of  it,  the 
possibility  she  had  herself  invented 
bad  not  really  alarmed  her;  bnt 
the  thought  thrilled  through  her 
now  with  a  fear  which  had  some  re- 
morse in  it.  She  had  invoked  the 
ghost,  not  much  believing  in  any 
such  supernatural  climax;  bnt  if 
the  apparition  really  made  itself 
visible,  the  widow  recftgnised  at 
once  her  entire  want  of  any  power 
to  lay  it.  She  took  off  her  shawl 
and  bonnet  with  little  comfort  in 
her  mind  on  thnt  subject  to  sup- 
port her  under  the  returning  pangs 
of  anxiety  about  Susan,  which  over- 
whelmed her  again  as  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  sick-room.  The  two 
troubles  united  in  her  heart  and 
aggravated  each  other,  as  with  a 
sick  throb  of  expectation  she  went 
in  to  Susan's  bedside.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  **  a  change"— for 
better  or  for  worse,  something 
might  have  happened.  The  doctor 
might  find  something  more  conclu- 
sive to-night  in  that  languid  pallid 
face.  Ttie  noiseless^  room  struck 
her  with  a  chill  of  mis*rry  as  she 
went  to  her  usual  place,  carrying 
the  active  Vfe  of  pain  and  a  troubled 
heart  into  that  melancholy  atmo- 
sphere from  which  life  seemed  to 
have  fled.  With  a  faltering  voice 
she  spoke  to  Susan,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  hearing  her  except  by  a 
feeble  half-lifting  of  her  heavy 
eyelids  and  restless  motion  t)f  her 
frame.  No  change!  Never  any 
change!   or  at  least,  as  the    nurse 

imagined,    until .    The   widow's 

heart  heaved  with  a  silent  sob  of 
anguish — ^anguish  sharp   and    acnte 
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as  it  is  wh^n  onr  misery  breaks 
suddenly  upon  ns  out  of  a  veil  of 
other  thoughts,  and  we  feel  it  in- 
tolerable.  This  sadden  pang  con- 
vulsed Mrs.  Vincent's  much- tried 
heart  as  she  wiped  the  bitter  tears 
out  of  her  eyes  and  looked  at  her 
child,  thus  gliding,  in  a  hopeless 
apathy  and  uuconscioasness,  ont  of 
the  arras  that  strained  tliemselves 
in  vain  to  hold  her.  After  so  much 
as  she  had  borne  in  her  troubled 
life,  God  knows,  it  was  hard.  She 
did  not  rebel,  but  her  heart  lifted 
up  a  bitter  cry  to  the  Father  in 
heaven. 

It  was  just  then,  w,hile  her  anxi- 
ous  ear  caught  the  step  of  the  doc- 
tor on  the  stair,  that  Mrs.  Vincent 
was  aware  also  of  a  carriage  driving 
rapidly  up  to  the    door.    Preoocu- 

Eied  as  she  was,  the  sound  startled 
er.  A  passing  wonder  who  it 
oould  be,  and  iJbe  vague  expecta- 
tion which  influences  the  mind  at 
the  great  crises  of  life,  when  one 
feels  that  anything  may  ha{>pen, 
moved  her  dimly  as  she  rose  to 
receive  the  doctor.  Dr.  Rider  came 
in  with  his  noiseless  step  and  anxi- 
ous face;  they  shook  hands  with 
each  other  n^eohanically,  she  gaz- 
ing at  him  to  seevhat  his  opinion 
was  before  it  could  be  foi-med — ^he 
looking  with  solicitous  serious  eyes 
on  the  sick-bed.  The  light  was  dim, 
and  Dr.  Kider  held  it  up  to  see  his 
patient.  There  she  lay,  moving 
now  and  then  with  the  restlessness 
of  weakness,  the  pale  large  eyelids 
half  closed,  the  pale  lips  dropping 
apart, — a  solemn  speechless  creature, 
abstracted  already  out  of  this  world 
and  all  its  influences.  The  light 
that  streamed  over  her  for  the  mo- 
ment made  no  difference  to  Susan. 
There  was  nothing  here  powerful 
enough  to  rouse  the  soul  which 
horror  and  passion  had  driven  into 
one  terrible  corner  of  memory,  obli- 
terating all  the  rest  of  her  life.  Dr. 
Rider  looked  at  her  with  eyes  in 
which  the  impatience  of  powerless 
strength  overcame  even  his  profes- 
sional reserve,  lie  wrung  the  wi- 
dow's hand,  which  she  laid  on  his 
arm  in  a  trembling  appeal  to  him 


to  tell  her  the  worst  ^'The  w<n«t 
is  that  she  is  dying  before  onr  eyes, 
and  that  she  might  be  saved,**  he 
said,  leading  the  poor  mother  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  ''  All  her 
heart  and  soul  are  concentrated  upon 
tlmt  time  when  she  was  away  from 
you:  unless  we  can  reuse  her  by 
something  that  will  recall  that  time, 
she  will  never  know  you"  mo/e. 
Think  I  is  there  nothing  that  wonld 
wake  her  up  even  to  remember  the 
misery  she  endured?  Where  is 
your  servant  who  was  with  her? — 
but  she  has  seen  her  latel}^  and 
nothing  has  come  of  that.  If  yon 
have  the  courage  and  strengib." 
Eaid  the  doctor,  once  more  grasp- 
ing Mrs.  Vincent's  hand  tight, 
"  to  talk  of  that  man  under  the 
name  she  knew  him  by — to  talk 
of  him  so  as  perhaps  she  might 
hear  to  discuss  the  matter ;  any- 
thing that  will  recall  her  mind. 
Ilusb!  what  is  that  noise  down- 
stairs?'* 

Even  while  listening  to  the  doc- 
tor's dreadful  suggestion,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent had  been  aware  of  the  opening 
of  the  door  down  stairs,  and  of  a 
sound  of  voices.  She  was  tremb- 
ling so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand, 
principally,  no  doubt,  on  account  of 
this  strange  demand  which  he  iix^t^ 
upon  her  strength,  but  with  a  nerv- 
ous captation  besides  which  she 
could  not  explain  even  to  herself. 
But  when,  out  of  that  confused  com- 
motion below,  there  rose  faint  but 
audible  the  sound  of  a  voice  calling 
*^  Susan  I  Susan  1*'  the  two  ausions 
people  started  apart,  and  turned  a 
wondering  momentary  gazo  cpoa 
each  other,  involuntarily  a&king 
what  was  that?  what  did  it  mean? 
Then  the  doctor  rushed  to  the  door, 
where  the  widow  followed  him  a$ 
well  as  her  trembling  limbs  would 
permit  She  saw  him  dash  down- 
stairs, and  herself  stood  gnisping  the 
railing,  waiting  for  what  was  alK>nt 
to  happen,  with  her  Jieart  so  beat- 
ing and  flattering  in  her  breast 
that  she  could  scarcely  breathe  for 
it  She  could  make  nothing  of  the 
rapid  interrogation  that  went  on 
down  stairs.    She  heard  the  voic«  of 
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the  doctor  in  hasty  questions,  and 
the  slow,  agitated,^  somewhat  con- 
fused utterance  of  a  strange  Yoiee, 
which  appeared  to  answer  him ;  and 
once  or  twice  through  these  sounds 
oame  the  strange  cry,  ^^Sosanl  Sa- 
aan  I  "  which  went  to  the  widow's 
heart.  Who  conld  this  he  that 
called  npon  Sosan  with  so  pathetic 
a  repetition  ?  It  seemed  a  very  long 
interval  to  Mrs.  Vincent  hefore  the 
doctor  reappeared,  and  yet  so  short 
nvas  the  time,  that  the  door  hy  which 
the  new-comers,  whoever  they  were, 
had  entered,  was  still  open,  admit- 


was  imperfectly  lighted  with 
dies  haming  dimly,  and  a  faint 
glow  of  firelight  "  Sosan  P'  cried 
the  eager  child^s  voice,  with  a  weary 
echo  of  V>i^i)g  &nd  disappointment. 
^^ Susan  1 — take  me  to  Susan;  she 
is  not  here."  Then  Dr.  Rider  led 
her  round  to  the  hedside,  closely 
followed  hy  the  widow,  and,  lifting 
a  candle,  threw  its  light  fully  upon 
the  stranger.  "Is  it  Susan r'  said 
the  girl.  ^*  Will  she  not  speak  to  met 
—is  she  dead?  Susan,  oh  Sosan, 
Susan  1"  It  was  an  outcry  of  child- 
ish impatience   and    despair,  rising 


ting  some   strange  fiftmiliar  sounds   louder  than  any  voice  had  risen  in 


from  the  street  into  the  bewilder- 
ing maze  of  wonder  and  ezpecta- 
tion.  Mrs.  Vincent  held  fast  by  the 
rails  to  support  hei'self,  when  she 
eaw  the  doctor  returning  up  the 
Btair,  leading  by  the  haod  a  girl 
whom  he  grasped  fast,  and  carried 
aloog  with  him  by  a  lund  of  gentle 
but  sti'ong  compulsion.  It  was  she 
who  was  calling  Sosan,  gazing  round 
her  with,  large  dilated  blue  eyes, 
looking  everywhere  for  something 
•  she  had  not  yet  found.  A  beauti- 
fnl  girl,  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing mortal  to  the  widow's  sur- 
prise and  wondering  eyes.  Who 
was  she  ?  Ihe  face  was  very  young, 
sadly  simple,  framed  by  long  cnrl- 
log  locks  of  fair  hair,  and  the  broad 
circle  of  a  large  flapping  jg^ghorn 
hat  and  blue  veil.  A  bewildered 
half-recognition  came  to  Mrs,  Vin- 
cent's mind  as  this  bine  veil  waved 
in  her  face  in  the  wind  from  the 
open  door ;  i  but  excitement  and 
anxiety  had  ciprived  her  of  speech : 
she  could  asK  no  questions.  *^  Here 
is  the  physician,"  said  Br.  Rider, 
with  a  kindred  excitement  in  his 
voice.  He  went  into  the  room  be- 
fore her,  leading  the  girl,  behind 
whom  there  followed  slowly  a  con- 
fused and  disturbed  woman,  whose 
face  Mrs.  ^Vincent  felt  she  had  seen 
before.  Tbe  mother,  half  jealous 
in  her  wonder,  pressed  in  after  the 
doctor  to  guard  her  Sosan  even 
from  experiments  of  healing.  "  Doc- 
tor, doctor,  T^ho  is  it?"  she  said. 
Bit  Dr.  Rider  held  up  his  hand  im- 
peratively to  silence  her.    The  room 
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that  room  for  many  a  day.    Then 
she  burst  forth  into  Aeara  and  sobs. 
^'  Susan  I — she  will  not  speak  to  me, 
she  will  not  look  at  me  1 "  cried  the 
stranger,  drawing   her  arm  out  of 
the  doctor's  hold,  tod  clasping  her 
hands  together.    There  was  a  slight 
movement  in  the  bed ;  not  the  rest- 
less tossing  with  which   her  nurse 
was  familiar,  but  a  trembling  shiver 
came  over  that  dying  frame.    The 
sound  had  reached  to  the  dull  ears 
of    the    patient.      She    lifted    her 
heavy    eyelids,    and   looked    round 
.with    half  -  awakened    eyes.    ^^Gall 
her  again,  again!"   said   the   dpo- 
tor,  in  an  intense  whisper,   which 
seemed  to  thrill  through  the  room. 
The  girl,  who  was  engaged  with  a 
much    more   engrossing  interest  of 
her    own,    took   no  notice  of   the 
doctor.  ^  She  knew   nothing  about 
Susan^s    danger  —  she    was     bent 
on     gaining     succour    for    herselL 
*^  Susan  I  tell  her  to  look  at  me — 
at  me  1    Susan  I    I  care  for  nobody 
but  you  1 "  said  the  lovely  helpless 
creature,  with    strange    half-artioo-- 
late  cries  pressing  closer  to  tbe  bed.. 
^^  You   are   to  take   care   of  me.^* 
Mrs.  Vincent  pressed   forward  with 
pangs  of  anxiety,  of  terror,  of  hope, 
and  of  a  mother^s  tender  jealousy, 
through  all,    as   these  strange   en- 
treaties filled  the  room.      She   too 
cried  aloud,   as  she    perceived  the 
awakening  in  that  pallid  face,  the 
faint  movement  as  if  to  raise  her-  . 
self  up  which  indicated  a  conscious 
effort  on  the    part  of  Susan.    The 
clouds  were  breaking  on  that  oh- 
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icnred  Kn&  hopeless  frmnrn^nt. 
The  Hglit,' which  tremMe»l  in  the 
d«  ctor^s  hnnd  caoght  a  ^lenm  of 
oncTerPtnn^lIng  and  life  in  Snsan's 
ejef«,  as  her  mother  flew  to  raise 
her  np,  obe^^ing  tlie  suggestion 
of  that  nnlx.ped-for  movement 
**  Snsan  I  yon  said  yon  would  take 
care  of  roe  i"  cried  the  young  stran- 
ger, throwing  herself  npoo  the  bed- 
side and  grflpping  at  the  wesk  arm 
•which  once  had  protected  her.  The 
touch  of  her  Iianda  awf»ke  the 
Bluinbering  sonl.  Slowly  the  liglit 
grew  in  8upan*s  eyes.  She  who 
bad  not  moYed  for  days  exoept  in 
the  reetlew  tossings  of  Jangnor, 
lifted  tliose  nvhite  feeble  arms  to 
pnt  them  roond  the  appealing 
child.  Then  Susan  straggled  np 
faint,  yet  inspired,  nnconscions  of 
her  mother's  help  that  enal)led  her 
to  do  so,  and  confronted  the  strange 
people  in  the  room,  whom  she  liad 
seen  for  weeks  past^  bnt  did  not 
know  with  living  eyes.  **  Nobody 
shall  tonch  her— we  will  protect 
each  other,^  said  the  voice  that 
had  grown  strange  even  to  her 
mo  therms  ears.  Mrs.  Vincent  conld 
hardly  be  restrained  from  breaking 
ir»  with  a  tliousand  caresses  and 
ontcries  of  joy  and  thankfnlness. 
But  Dr.  Rider  qnieted  the  poor 
mother  with  a  tonch  of  his  hand. 
"  Let  them  alone,'*  he  said,  with 
that  authority  which  no  one  in  a 
sick-room  can  resist.  Mrs.  Vincent 
kei>t  back  with  unspeakable  pangs 
in  her  heart,  and  watched  the  wak- 
ing np  of  that  paralysed  life  which, 
alike  in  its  loss-  and  its  recovery, 
had  "been  swept  apart  from  her 
into  another  world.  Without  any 
help  from  her  motlier,  without  even 
recognising  her  mother  or  distin- 
guishing her  from  the  strangers 
round,  Susan's  sonl  awoke.  She 
raised  herself  more  and  more  among 
those  pillows  where  a  little  while 
ago  she  lay  so  passivelv — she  open- 
ed her  eyes  fallV  and  looked  round 
upon  the  man  by  her  bedMde,  and 
'  the  other  indistinct  flgnres  in  the 
room,  with  a  look  of  resistance  and 
conscious  strength.  "  We  will  pro- 
tect each  other,"  said  Susan,  slowly ; 
'*  nobody  shall  ^harm  her — we  will 


keep  each  other  safe."  Then,  afler 
another  intervnl,  other  inetincta 
awoke  in  the  reviving  sonl.  She 
oast  a  wistful  look  from  «one  to 
an<»ther,  always  drawing  her  faint 
white  arm  round  the  girl  who  c?ung 
to  her  and  found  secnrily  io  her 
elssp.  *'  Hush,  hush  t  there  are 
women  here,"  she  said  in  a  whis- 
per, and  with  a  tone  of  strange 
onnfnsioD,  light  breaking  through 
the  darknesa.  Then  there  followed 
a  long  pause.  Dr.  Rider  stood  by 
the  bedside  holding  up  hia  candle, 
attracting  the  wandering  wistful 
glances  of  his  patient,  who  ceased 
to  look  at  him  with  defiance  as  her 
eyes  again  and  again  returned  to 
the  ftce,  of  which,  often  as  it  bad 
bent  over  her,  she  had  do  know- 
ledge. All  over  the  unknown  room 
wandered  those  strange  looks,  in- 
terrogating everything  with  a  wist- 
fulncss  beyond  words.  What  was 
this  sti-ange  nnfamiiiar  world  into 
which,  after  her  trance  of  suffering:, 
Susan  had  awakened?  She  did 
not  know  where  ahe  was,  nor  who 
the  people  were  who  aarroanded 
her.    But  the  recollection  of  deadly 

Eeril  was  not  more  distinct  upon 
er  confused  mind  tlian  was  the 
sentiment  of  safety,  of  love, 
and  watchfulness  which  somehow 
abode  in  this  strange  dim  room,  in 
the  liltle  nndedpherible  cirde  of 
faces  wh/ch  surrounded  her  bed. 
^  Hush  1  **  said  Susan  agaio,  hold- 
ing the  stranger  dose.  ^Hef^ 
are  women — ^woinenl  nobodj  will 
harm  us;"  then,  with  a  sudden 
flush  over  all  her  face  and  cry  of 
joy  as  the  doctor  sn^ldenly  tisrew 
the  light  full  npon  Mrs.  Vincent, 
who  was  bendinff  over  ber,  and 
her  mind  struggled  into  possession 
of  itself,— **  Here  is  my  inoth«rI 
she  has  come  to  take  us  home  I " 

Mrs.  Vincent  remembered  nothing 
more;  abe  did  not  funt^  for  her 
child  wanted  her — she  aat  all  the 
night  through  on  the  bed,  with  Susan, 
leaning  against  ber  shoulder,  ding- 
ing to  her,  holding  her  fast — start- 
ing again  and  again  to  make  enn 
that  all  was  safe,  and  that  it  was, 
indeed,  her  motlier^s  arms  that 
hel^  hei;      Her   soul  was  recalled 
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ont  of  that  trtnce  of  di»ath.  Th'^y 
liii<1  the  beantitul  cinld  a  pun  the  sota 
in  her  yoang  guardian's  eight,  to  keep 
up  that  happy  infloence;  and  n^^hen 


rird  frame  with  exhaos^on,  pain, 
an(  juy,  perceived  Uiac  Iter  Sosan 
ba(i  fallen  deep  and  sweet  asleep, 
clasping  close,  as  if  never  again  to 


the  night  was  ahont  half  spent^  tlie    I  lee  hold  of  them,  her  mother's  tender 
widow,  thrubbiiig  uU  o?er  her  wta-    hands. 


GOAPTSa  xzxvnL 


The  aitor  events  of  the  evening 
Datarallv  lessened,  in  the  minister's 
family  at  least,  the  all* absorbing 
interest  of  the  meeting  at  Salem. 
Even  Mn  Vincent's  landlady,  in  her 
wondering  narrative  of  the  Scene  in 
tlie  sick-room,  which — all  Mrs.  Vin- 
.cent's  Qsnal  decorama  beir>g  thrust 
aside  by  that  unexpected  occurrence, 
ahe  had  witnessed — ^forgot  the  other 
public  ^vent  which  was  of  equally 
great  importance.  Tbe  house  was 
in  a  state  of  agitation  as  great  as 
on  Susan's  return;  and  when  the 
exulting  doctor,  whose  experiment 
had  been  so  rarely  successful,  turned 
all  supernumerary  persons  out  of  the 
aick*room,  it  fell  lo  Vincent's  part 
to  take  charge  of  the  perplexed  gov- 
erness, Miss  Smith,  who  stood  out- 
side, anxious  to  offer  explanations, 
a  fatigued  and  harai^sed,  but  per- 
fectly virtuous  and  exemplary 
woman.  Vincent,  who  had  not 
realised  his  sister's  extreme  peril, 
and  who  was  rather  disconcertcMl  by 
this  fresh  invasion  of  his  house, 
opened  the  door  of  his  sitting-room 
for  her  with  more  annoyance  than 
hospitality.  His  own  affairs  were 
nrgent  in  his  mind.  He  could  not 
keep  his  thoughts  fronr  dwelling 
upon  Salem  and  what  had  occurred 
there,  though  no  one  else  thought 
of  it  Had  he  known  the  danger 
in  which  his  sister  lay,  his  heart 
might  have  rdected  every  seccmd- 
ary  matter.  Sat  the  minister  did 
not  know  that  Susan  had  been  sink- 
ing into  the  last  apathy  when  this 
andden  arrival  saved  her.  He  gave 
liisa  Smith  the  easy-chair  by  the 
fire,  and  listened  with  an  appearance 
of  attention,  but  with  little  real 
understanding,  to  her  lengtbv  and 
perplexed  story.  She  was  all  in  a 
flutter,  the  good  governess  said: 
JBTerytiiing  was  so  mysterious  and 


out  of  the  way,  die  did  not  know 
what  to  think.  Little  Alice's  mam- 
ma. Miss  Russell  that  was,  Mrs. 
Mildmay  she  meant,  had  brought 
the  child  back  to  her  after  that 
dreadful  business  at  Dover.  What 
was  the  rights  of  that  business, 
could  Mr.  Vincent  tell  her?  Colonel 
Mildmay  was  getting  better,  she 
knew,  and  it  was  not  a  murder; 
and  ^e  was  heart-broken  when  she 
heard  the  tronble  poor  dear  Miss 
Vincent  had  got  into  about  it.  TVell, 
Alice's  mamma  brought  back  the 
child,  and  they  started  with  her  at 
once  to  France.  They  went  up  be- 
yond Lyons  to  the  hills,  an  ouirof- 
the-way  little  place,  but  Mrs.  Mild- 
may was  always  so  nervous.  *^  And 
then  she  left  us,  Mr.  Vincent," -said 
the  afflicted  governess,  as  the  min- 
ister in  grievous  impatience  kepc 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  thus 
occupied  and  taken  possession  of — 
^Meft  us  without  a  soul  to  speak  to 
or  a  church  within  reach;  and  if 
there  is  one  thing  I  have  more 
horror  of  than  another  for  its  effect 
upon  the  youthful  mind,  it  is 
Popery,  which  is  so  seductive  to 
the  imagination.  Alice  did  not  take 
to  her  mamma,  Mr.  Vincent.  It  was 
natural  enough,  but  it  was  hard 
upon  Mrs.  Mildmay:  she  never  had 
a  good  way  with  children ;  and  from 
the  moment  we  started  till  now,  it 
has  been  impossible '  to  get  your 
sister  out  of  the  child's  mind.  She 
took  a  fancy  to  her  the  moment  she 
saw  her.  Girls  of  that  age,  if  yon 
will  not  think  it  strange  of  me  to 
say  so,  very  often  fidl  in  love  with 
a  girl  older  than  themselves— quite 
fall  in  love,  though  it  is  a  strange 
thing  to  say.  Alice  would  not  rest 
— she  gave  me  no  peace.  I  wrote 
to  say  so,  but  I  think  Mrs.  Mildmay 
could  not  have  got  my  letter.    The 
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ihfld  wonld  have  ran  away  by  ber- 
lelf  if  I  bad  not  bronght  her.  Be- 
iides,^'  Eaid  Miss  Smith,  apologeti- 
cally, "  the  doctors  have  assured 
me  that,  if  she  ever  became  much 
interested  In  any  oDe,  oi  attached 
to  anybody  in  particular,  she  was 
not  to  be  crossed.  It  was  the  best 
chance  for  her  mind,  the  doctors 
said.  What  could  I  dot  What  do 
you  think  1  could  do,  Hr.  Vincent? 
I  brought  her  home,  for  I  could  not 
help  myself— otherwise  she  would 
have  run  away.  She  has  a  very 
strong  will,  though  she  looks  so 
gentle.  I  hope  yon  will  help  me  to 
explain  the  circumstanoes  to  Mrs. 
Mildmay,  and  how  it  was  I  came 
back  without  her  authority.  Don't 
yon  think  they  ought  to  call  in  the 
friends  on  both  sides  and  come  to 
some  arrangement,  Mr.  Yincentt" 
said  the  excellent  woman,  anxiously. 
"  I  know  she  trusts  you  very  much, 
and  it  was  she  herself  who  gave  me 
your  address." 

To  tliis  speech  Vincent  listened 
with  an  impatience  and  restlessness 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
conceal.  He  paced  about  the  darker 
ond  of  bis  room,  on  the  other  side 
of  tliat  table,  where  the*  lamp  shone 
vacantly  upon  his  open  desk  and 
scattered  papers,  answering  now 
^nd  then  with  a  monosyllable  of 
reluctant  courtesy,  irritated  and 
disturbed  beyond  expression  by  the 
perfectly  serious  and  proper  figure 
/leated  by  the  fire.  Somebody  might 
oome  from  that  assembly  which 
had  met  to  discuss  him,  and  he 
isould  not  be  alone  to  receive  them. 
In  the  annoyance  of  the  moment 
the  minister  almost  chafed  at  his 
sister  and  her  concerns.  His  life 
was  invaded  by  these  women,  with 
^eir  mysteries  and  agonies.  He 
iistened  to  the  steps  outside,  think- 
ing everv  moment  to  hear  the  steady 
tramp  of  the  deputation  from  Salem, 
or  at  least  Tozer,  whom  it  would 
have  been  balm  to  his  mind,  in  the 
height  of  the  good  man^s  triunmh, 
to  cut  short  and  annihilate.  But 
how  do  that,  or  anything  else,  with 
this  woman  seated  by  his  fire  ex- 
'ng  her  unintelligible  luSairs? 
was  Vincent's  state  of  mind 


while  his  mother,  In  an  agony  of 
joy,  was  hearing  from  Susan's  lips, 
for  the  first  time,  broken  explana- 
tions of  those  few  days  of  her  life 
which  outbalanced  in  terrible  im- 
portance all  its  preceding  yean. 
The  minister  did  not  know  that  his 
sister'^  very  existence,  as  well  as 
her  reason,  hang  upon  that  unhoped- 
for opening  of  her  mouth  and  her 
hekrt. 

Matters  were  not  much  mended 
when  Dr:  Rider  came  in,  beaming 
and  radiant,  full  of  congratulationsL 
Susan  was  saved.  It  was  the  most 
carious  psychological  puzzle,  the 
doctor  said;  all  her  life  had  got 
concentrated  into  the  few  days  be- 
tween her  departure  from  Lonsdale 
and  her  arrival  at  Cvlingford. 
Neither  her  old  existence,  nor  the 
objects  that  surrounded  her  at  the 
moment,  had  any  significance  for 
Susan ;  only  something  that  belong- 
ed to  that  wonderful  interval  in 
which  she  had  been  driven  de€^ 
rate,  could  win  back  consciousness 
to  her  mind.  It  was  the  most  singu- 
lar case  he  had  ever  met  with ;  but 
he  knew  this  was  the  only  wayoi 
treating  it,  and  so  it  had  proved. 
He  recognised  the  girl  with  the 
blue  veil  the  moment  he  saw  her— 
he  knew  it  could  be  no  other.  Who 
was  she?  where  had  she  sprung 
from  at  that  critical  moment?  where 
had  she  been  ?  what  was  to  be  d<»ie 
with  hen  Dr.  Rider  poured  forth 
his  questions  like  a  stream.  He 
was  full  of  professional  triumph, 
not  to  say  natural  satisfaction.  He 
could  not  understand  how  his  pa- 
tient's brother,  at  that  wonderful 
crisis,  could  have  a  mind  preooco- 
pied  or  engaged  with  other  things. 
The  doctor  turned  with  lively  sym- 
pathy and  curiosity  from  the  anxi- 
ous xfonoonformist  to  Miss  Smith, 
who  was  but  too  willing  to  begin 
all  her  explanations  over  again.  &r. 
Rider,  accustomed  to  bear  many 
personal  narratives,  collected  this 
story  a  great  deal  more  dearly  than 
Vincent,  who  was  so  much  more 
interested  in  it,  had,  with  all  his 
opportunities,  been  able  to  da 
How  long  the  poor  minister  might 
have  Buflfered  under  this  oonvena. 
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tioD,  it  iB  Smpoasible  to  tell.  Bnt. 
Its^  Yinoent,  m  all  the  agitation  of 
her  daughter's  deliverance,  could 
not  forget  the  griefs  of  others.  8he 
sent  a  little  message  to  her  son. 
begging  that  he  would  send  word 
of  this  arrival  to  ^'  the  poor  lady.^ 
"  To  Jet  her  know— bat  she  must 
not  come  here  to-night,^'  waa  the 
widow^s  message,  who  was  jast  then 
having  the  room  darkened,  and 
everything  arranged  for  the  night, 
if  perhaps  her  child  might  sleep. 
Tills  message  delivered  the  minister ; 
it  recalled  Miss  Smith  to  her  duty. 
She  it  was  who  most  go  and  explain 
everything  to  her  patroness.  Dr. 
Bider,  whose  much-excited  wonder 
was  still  forther  stimulated  by  hear- 
ing  that  the  child's  mother  was  at 
L^v  Weslern^s,  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Mildmay,  and  that  the  Koncon- 
formist  was  in  her  confidence,  cheer- 
fully undertook  to  carry  the  gover- 
ness in  his  drag  to  Grange  Lane, 
not  witliout  hopes-  of  further  infor-. 
mation;  and  it  was  now  getting 
late.  Miss  Smith  made  Vincent  a 
tremulous  curtsy,  and  held  out  her 
band  to  him  to  say  good-niglit 
*^The  doctor  will  perhaps  explain 
to  Mrs.  Mildmay  why  I  have  left 
little  Alice,"  said  the  troubled  wo- 
man. *'I  never  left  her  before 
flince  she  was  intrusted  to  me — 
never  but  when  her  papa  stole  her 
away;  and  you  are  a  minister,  Mr. 
Vincent — ^and  oh,  I  hope  I  am  doing 
quite  right,  and  as  Alice's  mamma 
-will  approve!  But  if  she  disap- 
proves I  must  come  back  and"— 
^They  roust  liot  be  disturbed  to- 
night,'' said  J>t,  Rider,  promptly; 
""I  will  see  Mrs.  Mildmay."  He 
was  not  reluctant  to  see  Mrs.  Mild- 
may.  The  doctor,  though  he  was 
not  a  gossip,  was  not  maccessible 
to  the  pleasure  of  knowing  more 
tium  anybody  else  of  the  complica- 
tions of  this  strange  buj^inesa,  which 
8^11  afforded  matter  of  talk  to  Gar- 
liogford.  He  hurried  her  away 
whi*^  still  the  good  governess  was 
all  in  a  flutter,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  minuter  was  left  alone.  It  waa 
with  a  troubled  mind  that  the 
young  man  resumed  his  seat  at  his 
desk.    He    began    to    get     utterly 


weary  of  thia  business,  and  all 
about  it  If  he  could  only  have 
swept  away  in  a  whirlwind,  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  where,  the 
name  of  Mildmay  had  never  been 
heard  of,  and  where  he  could  for 
ever  get  rid  of  that  haunting  wo- 
man with  her  gleaming  eyes,  who 
had  pursued  even  his  gentle  mother 
to  the  door!  but  this  new  compli- 
cation seemed  to  involve  him  deeper 
than  ever  in  those  strange  bonds. 
It  was  with  a  certain  disgust  that 
the  minister  thought  it  all  over  as 
he  sat  leaning  hia  head  on  hia 
hands.  His  way  was  dark  before 
him,  yet  it  must  speedily  be  de- 
cided. Everything  was  at  a  crisis 
in  his  excited  mind  and  troubled 
life — even  that  strange  lovely  child's 
face,  which  bad  roused  Susan  from 
her  apathy,  had  its  share  in  the  ex- 
citement of  her  brother's  thoughts; 
for  it  was  but  .another  vereion,  with 
differences,  of  Uie  face  of  that  other 
Alice,  who  all  unwittingly  had  pro- 
cureiV  for  Vincent  the  sweetest  and 
the  hardest  hours  he  had  spent  in 
Cai'lingford.  Were  they  all  to  pasa 
like  a  dream— her  smiles,  her  sweet 
looks,  her  kind  words,  even  that 
magical  touch  upon  his  arm,  which 
bad  once  charmed  him  out  of  all 
his  troubles  t  A  groan  came  out  of 
the  ^oung  man's  heart,  not  loud, 
but  deep,  as  that  thought  moved 
him.  The  very  despair  of  this  love- 
dream  had  been  more  exquisite 
tlian  any  pleasure  of  his  life.  Was 
it  all  to  pass  'away  and  be  no 
longer?  Life  and  thought,  the 
actual  and  the  vitdonary,  had  both 
come  to  a  blimax,  and  seemed  to 
stand  still,  waiting  the  decision 
which  must  be  come  to  that  night 
From  these  musings  the  entrance 
of  Tozer  roused  the  minister.  The 
excellent  butterman  came  in  all 
flashed  and  glowing  from  his  success. 
To  hiiiK  the  meeting,  which  already 
the  Konconformist  had  half  lost 
sight  of  under  the  superstructure  of 
subsequent  events,  had  newly  con- 
cluded, and  was  the  one  occurrence 
of  the  time.  The  cheers  which  had 
hailed  him  master  of  the  field  were 
still  ringing  in  Tozer^a  ^rsi  ^^I 
don^t   deny   as   I   am    intoxicated- 
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like,"  said  the  exoetlent  deaoon ; 
•*them  ciieera  was  enuQuli  to  carry 
any  nmn  <»ff  hi.'*  legs,  sir,  if  you'll 
believe  me.  We've  !^»itt«]vd  the 
enemy,  that's  what  we've  been  and 
done,'  Mr.  Vincenr.  Th**re  ain't  one 
of  them  as  will  dare  show  face  in 
SriU'in.  We  Wrts  nnaninions,  sir — 
tenanimous,  that's  what  we  wasl 
I  never  sw  such  a  triarnnh  in  oar 
connection.  Harrah  I  If  it  wam't 
M  ss  as  is  iX  I  could  frive  it  you  all 
over  again,  cheers  and  all." 

"  I  nm  pi  ail  you  were  pleased," 
said  Vincent,  with  an  effort ;  "  bat 
I  will  not  ask  yon  for  sooh  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings." 

^  Pleased  t  I'll  tell  yon  one  thing 
as  I  was  sorry  for.  sir,"  said  T^zer, 
sotnewiiat  saudoed  in  his  exalta- 
tion by  the  pastor's  calmness — ^^  I 
did  it  for  the  best;  bat  seeinii;  as 
things  have  turned  oat  so  Wfli,  I  am 
as  Surry  as  I  can  be — and  that  is, 
that  you  wasn't  there.  It  was  from 
exoectini;  some  on  pleasantness  an  I 
ftslced  yoQ  not  to  come ;  bat  things 
ttirnin;?  oat  as  they  did,  it  would 
have  done  yoar  heart  good  to  see 
'em,  Mr.  Vincent.  Suleni  folks  has 
a  deal  of  sentie  wtien  yoa  pot  things 
before  them  effective.  And  then 
you'd  only  have  bad  to  say  three 
wor  s  to  them  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  all  was  settled  and 
done  with,  and  everything  put 
straight;  which  would  have  let  them 
settle  down  steady,  sir,  at  once, 
and  not  kept  no  excitement,  as  it 
were,  hani^ng  about." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  minister,  who  was 
moving  about  his  papers,  and  did 
not  look  up.  The  butterman  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed ;  he  grew  more 
and  more^  enthnsiastio  the  leas  re* 
aponse  he  met  with. 

^*  It's  a  meeting  as  will  t^  in 
the  conneoUon,"  said  Tozer,  with 
unconscious  foresight;  **a  candid 
mind  in  a  congregation  ain't  so 
general  as  yoa  and  me  would  like 
to  see,  Mr.  Vincent,  and  it  takes  a 
bit  of  a  trial  like  thia,  sir,  and  op- 
position, to  bring  oat  the  real  at- 
tachment as  is  between  a  pastor 
and  A  flock." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Vincent  a^in.  The 
deacon  did  not  know  what  to  make 


of  the  minfster.  Had  be  been 
piqued  and  angry,  Tozer  thouglit  he 
might  have  known  iiow  to  mtinage 
him,  but  this  coldness  wa^  an  alnrm- 
iog  and  mysterious  symptom  which 
he  was  unequal  to.  '  In  hia  eniUar- 
rassment  ami  anxiety  the  good  but- 
terman stumbled  upon  the  vcrrsob- 
Ject  from  which,  had  he  known  the 
true  state  of  afiifiira,  he  would  have 
kef>t-ak)of. 

'^And  the  meetfn^  as  was  to 
be  to-morrow  night?"  said  Tozer, 
**  there  ain't  no  need  for  expiana- 
tions  now — a  w;ord  or  two  out  of  the 
pulpit  is  all  as  is  wanted,  just  to 
sav  as  it's  all  over,  and  you're  grat^ 
ful  for  their  atiachtneut,  and  so 
forth ;  you  know  a  deal  better,  sir, 
how  to  do  it  nor  me.  And  about  the 
meeting  as  was  cailerl  for  to-murrow 
niprht? — me  and  the  missis  wera 
thinking,  though  it's  sudden,  as  it 
might  be  turned  into  a  tea-meetiuc;^ 
if  you  was  agreeable,  jnst  to  make 
thini^  pleasant;  or  if  that  ain't  ao- 
oording  to  your  fancy,  aa  I'm  aware 
you're  not  one  as  liki^  tea-meed  ng^ 
we  might  send  round,  Mr.  Vincent^ 
to  all  the  seat-holders  to  say  aa  i^s 
given  up;  I'd  do  one  or  Uie  other, 
if  you'd  be  advised  by  me.' 

^  Thank  you— hut  I  can't  do  either 
one  or  the  other,"  said  the  Noncun- 
ibrmist.  ^^I  would  not  have  asked 
the  people  to  meet  me  if  I  bad  not 
had  something  to  say  to  them— smd 
this  night's  busiiiesa,  you  nnder^ 
stand,"  auld  Vincent,  with  a  litde 
pride,  ^  ham  made  no*  <fifiereoce  in 
me." . 

•*No,  sir,  no— to  be  aura  not," 
aaid  the  perplexed  buttermao,  mneh 
bewildered;  ^^but  two  meetinga  on 
two  nights  consecutive  is  running 
the  flock  hard,  it  ia.  Td  giro  up  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Vincent,  if  I  was  you." 

To  thia  inidnaating  address  the 
minister  made  no  answet^-^o  only 
shook  bis  head.  Poor  Toier,  oot  ci 
hia  exaltation,  fell  again  into  the 
depths.  The  blow  waa  ao  wdooked 
for  that  it  overwhelmed  him. 

^^  Yon'U  not  go  and  make  no  r»> 
fleotiona,  air?"  said  tlie  trooUed 
deacon;  **  bvgones  is  bygones.  You'll 
not  briug  it  up  against  them,  aa  they 
didn't    abow   that    tjmpaxhy   tbtif 
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■right  have  donet  Tonll  not  mh\» 
DO  reference  to  nobody  in  particular, 
Hr.  Yinoentt  Wlien  a  flock  U  ot>D- 
•doas  as  they've  done  their  daty 
«nd  stood  by  their  pastor,  it  ain*t  a 
safe  things  sir,  not  to  tarn  npan 
Ibem/and  ralce  np  thingi  as  is  past 
If  yrmUl  talce  my  advice,  sir,  as 
wiihes  yott  well,  and  bssn^t  no  mo- 
tive bat  yoor  goorl,  Fd  /not  huld 
that  meeting,  Mr.  Vincent;  or,  if 
you're  bent  upon  it,  say  the  word, 
and  we*il  set  to  work  and  give  'em 
s  tea-ineeting^  and  make  all  things 
aomfi>rt4ible.  Bat  if  yon  was  pra* 
dent,  sir,  and  would  go  by  my  ad* 
Tioe,  one  or  tlie  other  of  tiieiu  two 
is  what  I  would  do." 

^'  Tnank  yon,  Tuzer,  all  the  same," 
taid  Vincent,  who,  Potwiibstaniiing 
his  preoccu|iation,  saw  the  good  bat* 
termaii's  anxiety,  and  appreciated 
it  ''I  know  very  well  tliat  all  that 
is  pleasant  to- night  is  owing  to  yon. 
IXni't  sappose  •  I  don*t  understand 
how  you've  fooght  for  me ;  but  now 
the  business  is  mine,  and  I  con  take 
no  more  advice.  Think  no  more  of 
it;  you  have  done  all  that  you  could 
do." 

^'  I  have  done  my  humble  endear 
▼our,  sir,  as  is  nfy  dooty,  to  keep 
things  straight,"  said  the  deacon, 
doubfcftilly ;  ^^  and  if  you'd  tell  rae 
what  jvas  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent—?" • 

Bat  the  yonng  Noncmiformist 
gathered  np  hia  papers,  closed  bis 
desk,  and  held  oat  his  hand  to  the 
kind-hearted  butterman.  *'My  sis* 
ter  has  come  back  almost  from  the 
grave  to-night,'^  said  Vincent;  "and 
we  are  all,  for  anything  1  can  see,  at 
the  turning-point  of  oor  lives.  Ton 
have  done  all  you  can  do,  and  I 
thank  you  heartily;  but  now  the 
business  is  in  my  hands." 

This  was  all  the  satisfaction  Toser 
got  from  the  minister.  He  went 
home  much  discouraged,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  it,  but  did  not 
oonftde  his  fears  even  to  bi^  wife, 
hoping  that  reflection  would  change 
the  pastofs  mind,  and  naolved  to 
make  another  effort  to-morrow. 
And  so  the  Bight  fell  orer  the 
ttoabled  house.  In  the  sick-room 
a  joyful   agitation   liad  taken  the 


place    of    the   dark  and  hopelea 

calm.  Susan,  roused  to  life,  lay 
leaning  against  her  mother,  look- 
ing at  the  child  asleep  on  the  spfa 
by  her,  nnconscious  of  the  long  and 
terrible  interval  between  the  dau* 
ger  which  the  child  had  sbarcd| 
and  tlie  delicioas  secnrity  to  which 
her  mind  bad  all  at  once  awakened. 
To  Susan  s  consciousness,  it  appear- 
ed as  if  her  mother  had  suddenly 
risen  out  of  the  mbts^  and  delivered 
the  two  helpless  creatures  who  had 
suffered  together.  She  could  not 
press  close  enon^h  to  this  guardian 
of  ber  life.  She  held  her  anus 
round  her,  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  tlie  widow's  with  the  de- 
pendence of  a  child  ui)on  ber  mo- 
therms  bosom.  Mrs.  Vincent  sat 
upon  the  bed  supporting  her,  her- 
self supported  in  her  weariness  bT 
love  and  ji>y,  two  divine  attentU 
ants  who  go  but  seldom  together. 
The  two  talked  in  wiiispers,— Susan 
because  of  her  feebleness,  the  mo- 
ther in  the  instinct  of  caressing 
tenderness.  The  poor  girl  told  her 
story  in  broken  syllables— broken 
by  the  widow's  ki:»ses  and  mur- 
murs of  sympathy,  of  wonder  and 
love.  Ht'sUng  breathed  a|>on  the 
stricken  mind  and  feeble  frame  as 
the  two  clung  together  in  the  silent 
nighty  always  with  an  nnspoken  re- 
ference to  the  beautiful  forlorfi  crea- 
ture on  the  sofa— that  Tisible  sym- 
bol of  all  the  terrors  and  trouhles 
pastb  '^  I  told  her  my  mother  would 
come  to  save  na,"  said  poor  Sawn. 
When  she  dropped  to  sleep  at  last| 
the  mother  leant  her  aching  frame 
npon  some  pillows,  afraid  to  move^ 
and  slept  too,  supreme  protectori 
in  her  tender  weakness,  of  tliese 
two  young  lives.  As  she  woke 
from  time  to  time  to  see  her  child 
sleeping  by  her  side,  thooghts  <d 
her  son's  deliverance  stole  acrosa 
MrSb  Vinceni^a  mind  to  sweeten 
her  retiosei  The  watch  -  light 
burned  dimly  in  the  room,  and 
threw  a  gigantic  shadow  of  her 
little  figure,  iialf  erect  on  the  side 
of  the  bed,  still  in  ber  bbick  g«)WB 
and  the  close  white  ca[\  which 
could  not  be  less  than  dainty  in 
its    naataaasi   even    in    that   vigi^ 
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upon  the  farther  wall.  The  wirlow 
slept  only  in  snatches,  i^'aking 
often  and  keeping  awake,  as  peo* 
pie  do  when  they  grow  old ;  her 
thoughts,  ever  aUre  and  active, 
Tftrying  between  her  pnvJBCts  for 
tlie  fatnre,  to  save  Snsan  from  all 
painfal  knowledge  of  her  own 
story,  and  the  thankful  reoolleo- 
tion  of  Arthnr's  rescue  from  his 
troubles.  From  echoes  of  Tozer's 
speepb,  and  of  the  cheers  of  the 
flock,  her  imagination  wandered 
off  into  calculations  of  how  she 
could  find  another  place  of  habita- 
tion as  pleasant,  perhaps,  as  Lons* 
dale,  and  even  to  the  details  of  her 
removal  from  thence,  what  por- 
tjlons  of  her  fomitore  she  would 
sell,  and  which  take  with  her. 
^  For  now  that  Arthur  lias  got  out 
of  his  troubles,  we  must  not  stay 
to  get  him  into  fresh  difficulties 
with  his  flock/^  she  said  to  her- 
self, with  »  momentary  ache  in 
her  thankful  heart;  and  so  dropped 
asleep  for  another  half  hour,  to 
"^ake  agHin  presently,  and  enter 
anew  into  the  wliole  qnestioo. 
finch  was  the  way  in  which  Mrs. 
Vincent  passed  that  agitated  but 
joyful  night 

In  the  adjoining  room  Arthur 
tat  up  late  over  his  papers.  He  was 
not  writing,  or  doing  any  work; 
for  hours  together  he  sat  leading 
bis  head  on  his  hands,  gazing  in- 
tently at  the  lamp,  which  his  mo- 
ther had  adJQSted,  an  til  his  eyes 
Wi^re  dazzleil,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
room  around  became  spotted  with 
discs  of  shade.  Was  he  to  per* 
mit  the  natural  gratification  into 
which  Tozer's  success  had  reluc* 
tantly  moved  him,  to  alter  his 
resolve?  Was  he  to  drop  into  bis 
old  harness  and  try  again?  or  was 
be  to  carry  out  his  purpose  in 
the  face  of  all  entreaties  and  in- 
ducements? The  natural  inclina- 
tiun  to  adopt  the  easiest  coarse, 
and  the  equally  natural,  impetu- 
ous, youthfhl  impulse  to  take  the 
leap  to  which  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,,  and  dash  forth  in  the  face  of 
his  difficulties— gave  him  abundant 
occopation  for  his  thoughts  as  tbey 
contended  against  each  other*     Ha 


sat  arguing  the  question  withia 
himself  long  after  his  fire  bad  sank 
into  ashes.  When  the  penetradng 
cold  of  the  night  drore  him  at  last 
to  bed,  the  question  was  still  dubi- 
ous. Even  in  his  sleep  the  nneasy 
perplexity  pursued  him; — a  matter 
momentous  enough,  though  nobody 
but  Tozer — ^who  was  as  restless  as 
the  minister,  and  disturbed  his  wife 
by  groans  and  murmurs,  of  which, 
when  indignantly  woke  up  to  ren- 
der an  account,  he  could  give  no 
explanation  —  knew  or  suspected 
anything.  Whether  to  take  up  his 
anchorn  altogether  and  launch  out 
upon  that  sea  of  life,  of  which, 
much  as  he  had  discussed  it  in 
his  sennons,  the  young  Nbncon- 
forndiHt  knew  next  to  nothing?  The 
widow  would  not  have  mused  so 
quietly  with  her  wakeful  eyes  in 
the  dim  room  next  to  him,  had  she 
known  what  discussions  were  going 
on  in  Afthur'a  mind.  As  for  the 
congregation  of  Salem,  tbey  slept 
soundly,  with  an  exhilarating  sen- 
sation of  generosity  and  goodness, 
— ^all  except  the  Pigeons,  who  were 
plotting  schism,  and  had  already 
in  their  eye  a  vacant  Temperance 
hall,  where  a  new  preaching  sta* 
tion  might  be  onsanised  under  tbe 
auftpices  of  somebody  who  would 
rival  Vincent  The  triumphant 
majority,  however,  laughed  at  tbe 
poulterer,  and  -  anticipated,  with  a 
pleasurable  expectation,  the  meet- 
ing of  next  night,  and  the  relief 
and  delight  of  the  pastor,  who 
would  find  he  had  no  explanations 
to  make,  but  only  his  thanks  to 
render  to  his  generous  flock.  The 
good  people  concluded  that  they 
would  all  stop  to  shake  hands  with 
bim  after  the  business  was  over. 
^'  For  it's  as  good  as  receiving  of 
him  again,  and  giving  bim  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown  at  the  dairy,  who  was 
entirely  won  over  to  the  minister's 
side.  Only  To2er,  groaning  in  bis 
midnight  visions,  and  dbturbiiq^ 
the  virtuous  repose  of  his  wedded 
partner,  suspeeted  tlie  new  cloud 
that  hung  over  Salem.  For  be- 
fore morning  the  miDiater'a  mind 
waa  finally  xnade  np. 
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.TnX   ENGINE-DRIVER   TO    BIS   ENGINE. 

^t**— "  Th«  Iron  Hopm." 

Put  fortb  your  force,  ray  iron  borse,  with  limbs  tbat  nerer  lire ! 

The  besfc  of  oil  shall  feed  your  joints,  and  the  best  of  coal  yoar  fire ; 

So  off  we  tear  from  Easton  Square,  to  beat  the  swift  south  wind. 

As  we  rattle  along  the  Korth-West  rail,  with  the  special  train  behind : — 

Dash  along;  crash  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour  I 

Bight  through  old  England  flee  1 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love,  • 

Far  away  in  the  North  Countrie. 

Like  a  train  of  ghosts,  the  telegraph  posts  go  wildly  trooping  by. 
While  one  by  one  the  milestones  run,  and  off  behind  us  fly : 
Li  Ice  foaming  wine  it  fires  my  blood  to  see  your  lightning  speed, — 
Arabia's  race  ne'er  matched  your  pace,  my  gallant  steam-borne  steed  I 

Wheel  along,  squeal  along,  sixtf  miles  an  hour  I 

Right  through  old  England  flee  I 
For  I  am  bound  to  8.e6  my  love. 

Far  away  in  the  North  Oountrio. 

My  blessing  on  old  George  Stepbanson !  let  his  fame  for  ever  last;  ^ 

For  ho  was  the  man  that  found  the  plan  to  make  you  run  so  fast : 
His  arm  was  strong,  his  head  was  long,  he  knew  not  gnile  nor  fear ; 
AVheo  I  think  of  him  it  makes  me  proud  that  /  am  ftn  engineer  I 

Tear  along,  flare  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour  I 

Right  throDgh  old  England  flee ! 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love, 

Far  away  in  the  North  Oonntrie. 

Now  Thames  and  Trent  are  far  behind,  and  evening's  shades  are  come ; 
Before  my  eyes  the  brown  hills  rise  tbat  guard  my  true  love's  home* 
Even  now  she  stands,  my  own  dear  lassl  beside  the  cottage  door, 
And  she  listens  for  the  whistle  shrill,  and  the  blast* pipe's  rattling  roar : — 

Boll  alocg,  bowl  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour  I 

Bight  through  old  England  flee  I 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love, 

At  home  in  the  North  Oountrie. 

W.J.ILR. 


73$  Ths^  Ooaehman  (if  ths  "^  Skiflat'L^*  [Dee. 


TBB   COACHMAN   OF  THK  <*  SKYLARK.  ** 

[Iv  Che  good  old  timet^  before  raflwAjB  were  known,  the  *<  SkjUzIc,'*  on  tiie 
.  imd  — .^  road,  was  the  Ui^tv»i  euauh,  and  its  driver,  Joeepb  -^  the 


belt  and  smartest  coaohman,  in  Eng'an  <.   The  **  Skylark*'  baa  long  gone  tbe  way 
of  all  coaches;  and  Joe  is  now  lanti.ordof  tha  **Horni»''at  ■,  vh«r»loog 

may  be  flourish  I] 

Air-^'*  Font  bigb-mettled  steeda.** 

Ye  passengers  so  bothered, 

Who  snore  in  rattling  trams, 
By  dosty  vapour  smothered, 
Awake,  and  hear  my  strains  I 
111  tell  yon  of  tbe  good  old  days, 

For  ever  past  and  gone, 
Before  your  pestilent  railways 
Had  spoiled  all  sorts  of  fun,— 
"When  Joe,  with  ligh  but  steady  band. 
Did  four  high-mettled  ^'ee  ^^  command. 
And  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land* 
The  Coachman  of  the  '*  Skylark.*' 

Can  any  gtbssy  stoker, . 

With  dashing  Joe  compare  t 
He  was  a  jovial  joker, 
And  company  most  rare. 
Then  wind  and  weather  we  defied. 
We  scornod  your  well-glazed  car, 
And  gladly  on  the  box  would  ride, 
To  smoke  a  mild  cigar 
With  Joe,  whose  light  but  steady  band. 
Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command  ;— 
01  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land^ 
The  Ooaehman  of  the  ''Skylark." 

Where  your  long,  dismal  tunnel 
Gropes  through  yon  lofty  hill 
(A  pitch-dark,  noisome  funnel, 
That  might  old  Harry  kill). 
We,  on  the  **  Skylark,"  used  to  glide 

Up  from  the  smiling  vale, 
And  on  the  mountain's  heathy  side 
The  freshening  breeze  inhale. 
While  Joe,  with  light  but  steady  hand, 
Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command ;-« 
O I  well  was  known,  through  all  tbe  land, 
Tbe  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark.*' 
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Where  yon  emhan^Tnent  ugly 

Ha^  marred  the  ple&<)aQt  soenOi 
A  little  Ion  stood  6Diig1y 
Beside  the  yillage  green: 
^was  there  the  '^  Skylark"  stopped  to  diae^ 

And  famoas  was  the  oheer ; 
Oood  wdre  the  viotaals^  old  the  wiae, 
And  strong  the  foaming  heer 
For  Joe,  whose  light  bat  steady  hand, 
Did  four  higb-mettled  steeds  command ;—       • 
O !  well  was  kuowo,  throagh  all  the  laad| 
The  Ck»aoUman  of  the  "^  Skylark." 

And  one  dwelt  in  that  vnller 
Woald  make  a  desert  shine ; 
Ibe  sparkling  eyes  of  Sally 
t  Eclipsed  her  ifather's  wine. 

Oh  I  Where's  the  flinty  heart  that  coold 

Withstand  that  lovely  lass, 
As  smiling  at  the  bar  she  stood, 
And  filled  a  parting  glass 
For  Joe,  whose  light  hot  steady  hand, 
Lid  four  high* mettled  steeds  command  ;— 
O  I  well  was^known^  throagh  all  the  land. 
The  Ooaohman  of  the ''  Skylark." 

Those  days  sre  gone  for  ever — 
The  "  Skylark"  is  no  more ;         « 
'    And  poor  old  Joe  aball  never 
More  drive  his  ooach-and-fonr. 
Then  let  ns  to  the  **  Horns"  repair, 
/  And,  with  a  flowing  bowl. 

Let's  strive  to  banish  grief  and  eara| 
And  oheer  the  good  old  sonl 
Of  Jue,  whose  light  but  steady  hand, 
Did  once  four  mettled  steeds  command, 
When  well  was  known,  throogh  all  the  land, 
The  Coachman  of  the  *"  Skylark !" 

W.  J.  IL  R. 
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Taxe  a  o!gar — ciraw  up  yonr  chair, 
There's  at  least  a  good  half-hour  to  spare 
Before  the  Oapoohin  clock  strikes  one, 
And  the  bell  with  a  sharp  spasmoflio  tinkle^ 
Rouses  the  Fratfto  shuffle  to  prayer, 
And  the  altar  candles  begin  to  twinkle 
In  the  cheerless  chapel,  bleak  and  bare— 
*By  Joyet  we  are  better  off  here  than  there. 
And  now,  as  thtit  Jriend  of  jonrs  has  gone, 
There's  a  word  I  must  whisper  to  yon,  alone. 

Friends  grow  dearer,  and  hearts  draw  nearer^ 

Oalmed  in  the  silent  centre  of  night ; 

And  words  we  may  say,  that  the  fall  mid-day^ 

If  it  should  hear,  would  jeer  outright 

Day.  with  its  din,  for  distrust  and  donbt^ 

Nignt  for  confidence^  friendship,  love. 

The  day's  work  done,  and  the  world  shot  ooti. 

The  streets  all  silent^  the  stars  abofe. 

Pleasant  it  is  to  gather  about 

The  fire  of  wood,  and  muse  and  dream, 

And  talk  of  the  hopes  and  joys  of  youth. 

And  open  our  hearts  and  confess  the  truth, 

Oeasiug  to  make-believe  and  seem. 

Fling  another  log  on  the  fire. 
Another  log  from  the  Sabine  bill. 
And  a  heap  of  those  rusty  crackling  eanes 
%at  out  on  the  sunny  Oampagna  plaina 
Held  on  their  trellis  the  grape-hnng  vine, 
Whose  blood  was  drained  for  this  purple  wine 
Our  straw-enwoven  fiasco  to  fill. 
Look!  the  old  tendrils,  stiff  as  wire, 
Oling  to  them  still  with  their  strong  desirei 
Outlasting  death — ^as  our  friendship  will. 

How  the  flame  bickers,  and  quivers,  and  flicker^ 
Darting  its  eager  tongnes  about ! 
Then  bhiies  abroad  with  genial  flashes, 
TiU  the  sap  comes  singing  and  babbling  out. 
Wild  as  a  Moenad  with  ftiyriad  fancies, 
Hither  and  thither  it  leaps  and  dance?, 
Fitful,  whimsical,  glad,  and  free, 
Like  a  living  thing  with  a  heart  and  souT. 
0,  the  wood  fire  is  the  fire  for  me  I 
Away  with  your  heartless  mechanical  coal 
Tour  valgar  drudge  so  Buljip  and  slow, 
That  ne'er  with  a  flame  o^ancy  flashes. 
But  burns  with  a  grim  and  business  glow« 
And  craiubles  away  to  dirty  ashea, 
And  smells  of  the  furnace  and  factory. 
Talk  of  the  home  and  hearth  1  of  late 
Nothing  we*?e  bad  bat  house  aod  grate— 


Nothing  in  End&ncl  to  wann  to  the  oore. 
Like  the  vast  old  ohimneys  and  fires  of  yon^ 
When  the  great  logs  hlazed  with  a  genial  roab 

Hark  to  that  mossy  lojr,  whose  heart 

The  oontadino  has  oloven  apart, 

Singing  its  death-song  t    How  it  tells 

What  the  cioadse  chirped  in  the  dells, 

When  it  was  yonng,  and  its  leafy  pride,' 

Bbadowed  Pan  with  its  branches  wide; 

And  what  old  Anster,  binff  and  bold, 

Soreamed  in  its  ear  while  it  shivered  with  cold. 

Thousands  of  idylls  it  has  to  sing, 

Of  love  and  aammer,  of  yonth  and  spring; 

Of  the  Dryad  that  stept  in  her  nestling  dress  \ 

Into  its  marmnronsjeafiness ; 

Of  the  rout  of  Bacphanals,  ivy-crowned, 

Shaking  the  idr  with  the  oymbaVs  sonnd| 

While  the  yawning  panther's  velvet  foot 

Pressed  the  rank  grasses  over  its  root ; — 

Of  the  timorous  Naiad,  pearled  with  dew, 

That  fled  to  the  bubbling  torrent  near, 

And,  hid  by  the  bushes,  looked  trembling  through 

At  the  smooth-limbed  Bacchus,  in  love  and  fear ; 

Of  the  chance  and  change  of  the  season's  spell, 

Of  musical  birds  and  odorous  flowers, 

Of  the  storm  that  swept  like  a  chorded  shell 

The  groaning  forest— of  whispering  showers, 

Of  all  that  rooted  there  it  beheld, 

Since  first  in  its  veins  the  young  sap  swelled. 

But  what  like  this  has  your  cofu  to  tell? 

Black  old  mummy ;  what  has  it  koown, 

Since  the  earth  was  a  bubbling  lava-vat. 

Sunk  in  its  dreary  silent  tomb, 

But  the  earthquake's  rumbling  sound  of  doom, 

Till  It  leapt  to  light  with  a  split  and  groan, 

With  a  toad,  perhaps,  encased  in  its  stone—  ^ 

How  can  you  warmly ou  heart  at  that? 

How  the  wood  blazes!    Fill  my  ghiasi 

This  Laoryma  Obiisti  goes  to  the  heart, 

And  makes  the  olden  memories  start, 

Like  an  April  rain  on  last  year's  grass. 

How  the  days  go !  how  the  hours  pass  I 

Som^imes  like  a  thousand  years  it  seems, 

And  then  like  a  little  month  of  dreams, 

Since  the  Odes  of^Horace  yoa  taught  me  to  soan, 

And  helped  me  over  Homeric  crevasses, 

I,  stumbling  along  where  joa  lightly  ran, 

By  the  shores  of  the  Polnphloisboio  Thalasses   ■ 

Then  how  I  longed.to  be  a  roan. 

With  ray  orown  Just  even  wHh  yonr  shoulderi 

Looking  with  reverence  jnp  to  yon-r- 

Longing  to  know  the  things  yon  knew. 

Ton  six  feet  high  and  six  years  older. 

And  leaping  over  with  quiet  ease 

What  bron^t  me  staggering  on  to  my  kaessi 
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Then  I  remember  yov  went  to  Rome, 
Aad  on  tbe  bem  of  yoDr  garment  broagiit 
Odours  bock  to  our  qaiet  home, 
,  Tbat  ravished  with  sweernees  ray  boyish  thooghl 
How  your  talk,  like  an  o*erbrimmed  eap, 
*    Ran  oyer  with  beaaty,  my  heart  drank  op;— 
Oranges,  oliye»— tinkling  goitars, 
Skite  all  throbbing  with  palpitant  stars. 
Moonlighted  termoes,  gardens,  and  groveSi 
Babbling  of  nightingales,  onoing  of  dove^^^ 
Portia^e,  Lanra  a.  and  Jnliet's  lovea,-^ 
Everyttiing  lovely  I  seemed  to  see 
"When  yon  were  talking  of  Italy; 
There  yon  almost  seemed  to  have  met 
Titian,  R.tffaelle,  Tintoret, 
Aji(1  felt  the  grasp  of  Angelo's  hand. 
And  known  Da  Vinci,  so  calm  and  grand. 
And  walked  in  that  glorious  comf>any, 
Whoee  starry  names  are  above  as  seen 
Like  constellations  in  the  sky; 
And  you  in  that  marble  world  had  been. 
Where  the  Grecian  aud  Roman  gods  still  rdgii| 
And  l(jrd  it  in  Art^s  serene  domaip ; 
And  behind  the  veil  of  talk  you  wove 
Their  figures,  half-hidden,  seemed  to  movei 
And,  beckoning,  smile — to  pass  away 
^  At  a  single  touch  of  iny  everyday. 

Ah  1  the  old  dreams— old  times— old  joya— 
Borj^ed  beyond  the  Present's  noise ; 
How  still  they  sleep  beneath  time's  river  1 
AH  of  their  sorrows  and  pains  forgot^ 
All  of  their  beauty  without  a  blor, 
living  to  perfume  the  memory  for  ever. 

Well  I  once  yon  filled  my  henrt  with  wine^ 
That  made  me  drunk  with  a  life  divine; 
And  I  poor  into  yours,  as  a  recompense, 
Small  beer  of  advice  and  common  sense. 
You  were  a  poet  to  me  at  home, 
ril  be  a  preacher  to  you  in  Rome. 

8o,  to  come  out  of  this  dreamy  land. 
To  the  basiness  matter  of  fact  in  band ; 
Ton  know  that  fellow  tbat  Just  went  ont-«* 
But  pray,  do  you  know  his  basiness  h«re¥— 
How  he  is  living — what  he's  aboot, 
Here  in  Rome  this  many  a  year! 
Somebody  introduced  himt    He  seems 
A  sort  of  a  pious  goq^-natured  fool,— 
A  convert,  tbey  told  you,  with  dreams  and  sobemee 
For  the  Ohnrch's  universal  rule  f 
All  very  well ;  bat  what  are  his  means  t 
Futh  is  lovely,  but  is  not  food ; — 
The  heart  has  its  pulse,  but  the  stomach  needs  beanS| 
And  texts  don^t  do  when  the  appetite's  rode. 
Man's  but  a  poor  weak  creators  at  best, 
%  TiU  the  fiend  iA  tbe  beUyU  lulled  to  Mt 
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Throw  him  Ills  done,  and  the  road  is  free 

For  meditation  and  sanctity. 

Kow  look  me,  my  old  friend,  straight  in  the  eyc^ 

TJiilees  appearances  grossly  lie,  *        ^ 

{Vm  as  sorr^  to  say  it  as  yon  to  hear, 

Bat  after  midnight  one  ma<st  he  sincere), 

That  feI1ow*s  only  a  Govfrnment  Spy. 

Of  course  yon're  snrfirised. — ^There's  Bothing'oil  earth 

So  base  in  yonr  eyes  as  a  Government  Spy ; 

He*s  half  an  Englishman,  too,  l>y  birth, 

So  tlie  thing's  an  impose bility. 

Be  oftlm,  my  friend,  that's  thV  way  it  looks 

To  OS  poor  sinners ;  but  we  mistake: 

The  law  is  different  in  his  louks;— 

He  acts  for  the  Holy  Olmrch's  eake ; 

i^nd  there's  nothing  ^o  dirty  you  may  not  do, 

"With  absolution  and  blessing  too— 

Kot  tor  speak  of  the  money  part, 

If  the  Church's  good  yuu  have  at  hearL 

Holy  fictions  are  never  lies; 

'Tis  the  pious  purpose  purifies. 

And  pray  distinguish,  if  yon  pYeafC^ 

Those  wjbo,  like  martyrs,  sacriSce  • 

Instincts  of  commonest  decencies,  ^ 

Seeking  to  win  an  immortal  prize, 
•   From  merely  common  vulgar  spieeu 

Spirito  Santo's  not  the  same 

As  Aqua  Yitn,  even  in  name. 

Spirito  Santo  mumbles  and  prays 

The  while  his  friend  to  death  he  betrsys; 

Aqua  VitflB  is  bought  and  sold. 

And  frankly  admits  that  he  works  for  gold. 

For,  ^  Bhhy   he  says,  **  a  man  must  live. 

And  holes  there  are  in  every  one's  sieve. 

Kobody's  pure,  as  he  pretend?, 

And  we  all  eat  dirt  for  our  selfish  ends. 

Pride  b  the  ruin  of  angel  and  man ; 

All  af  OS  do  as  well  as  we  chu  ; 

You  at  my  dirty  business  scoff. 

But  silver  spoons  are  found  in  the  trough* 

Cheaper  than  you  I  am,  I'll  admit, 

Beoaose  I  am  poorer,  not  wur^^e  a  whit 
^     A  beggar's  sole  chance  is  to  sleep  in  a  ditch ; 

rd  be  respectable  too— were  I  rich ;  ^  • 

But  calling  names  don't  break  any  bbnes, 
,     AAd  eggs  are  eggs,  though  yon  call  them  stoDeB.** 

• 

Talk  as  vulgar  as  this  your  friend 

Is  ready  as  yon  to  reprehend : 

For,  "  Ah  I"  he  sajs,  "  we  cannot  refuse 

Cur  croeses  and  burdens,  though  hard  to  bear: 

The  world's  always  ready  to  sneer  and  abuse, 

But  we  must  answer  their  scoffs  with  a  prayer: 

Oar  duty  U  not  for  us  to  choose. 

Fallible  reason  to  man  is  given ; 

The  Church  alone  has  the  keys  to  heaven ; 

She  only  knows  what  is  purest  and  best. 

And  her  servants  humbly  must  do  her  behest 
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She  doeth  a  nugbty  good  with  a  fod, 
Anu,  using  me  aa  a  worthless  tool^ 
If  I  mistake,  and  stumble,  and  fall, 
Bhe  Bha]l  give  absolation  for  all." 

Now  I  may  be  deceived,  and  I  hope  I  am ; 
Bat  a  wolf  may  borrow  the' fleece  of  a  lamb, 
And  I  fear  your  friend  is  that  kind  of  a  sham, 
Bot  listen,  rll  spin  a  yam  for  you, 
And  every  thread  of  it's  simply  true ; 
And  then  yon  can  come  to  your  own  decidoii| 
If  Tm  right  or  wrong  in  my  sospicion. 

*Ti8  years,  as  yon  know,  that  IVe  lived  in  Bome^ 
\         Till  now  it's  familiar  to  me  as  home ; 
And  'tis  years  ago  I  knew  Giannonei 
A  capital  fellow,  with  great  black  ejeS| 
And  a  pleasant  smile  of  frank  sarprise,  , 

And  as  gentle  a  pace  as  a  lady's  pony, 
Beady  to  follow  wherever  you  bid ; 
His  oaths  were,  "  Per  Bacco  l"  and  "  Die  mloJ" 
And  *'  Gaardi"  he  cried  to  whatever  you  said ; 
Bat,  thoagh  not  oyerfreighted  with  esprit  or  brio^ 
His  li&art  was  better  by  far  than  his  head. 
His  education  was  rather  scanty, 
Bat  what  on  earth  could  he  have  done 
With  an  education,  saving  one, 
Unless  he  chose  for  the  scarlet  to  ran. 
And  study  the  Fathers  and  lives  of  the  SantL 
Nevertheless,  I  know  he  had  read, 
Because  he  quoted  them,  Tasso  and  Dante; 
And  so  often  he  recommended  the  prOsy 
Promessi  Sposi,  I  must  suppose  he 
Had  also  achieved  tliat  tale  of  Manzoni; 
And  besides  Monte  Christo  and  Uncle  Tomj 
And  the  history  of  Italy  and  Borne 
(For  he  thoroughly  knew  how  Liberty's  fbot 
Had  been  pinched,  and  maimed,  and  lamed  in  her  bool). 
He  had  studied  with  zeal  the  book  of  the  HasSi 
And  Libretti  of  all  the  operas. 

This  little  learning  sufficed  for  Giannone^ 
And,  sooth  to  say,  as  little  money ; 
Most  of  the  latter  he  spent  upon  dress, 
And  his  life  was  neither  more  nor  less 
Than  the  difficult  problem,  day  by  daji 
•  To  drive  the  curidd  time  away. 

80  having  nothing  himself  to  do,  , 

He  would  dawdle  away  your  morning  for  yoo. 
When  you  were  silent  to  drive  him  away, 
You  missed  your  man — he  would  stay  and  stayi 
With  the  same  old  phrases,  the  livelong  day, 
And  smiling  at  nothing,  and  so  content  he 
Lounged  at  his  ease  on  your  srjfa  or  chair, 
And  so  pleased  if  you  threw  him  a  word  or  two^ 
That  you  had  no  heart  to  be  downright  rade, 
And  say,  *^  My  dear  tellow,  yon  really  intrude  ;** 


'  Or  if  at  least  Toa  were  ready  to  swear, 
And  cried,  *'  I  am  busy ;  I Ve  something  to  do  t  * 
Still  staying,  heM  answer,  with  fataoos  air, 
^^  Facda,  senza  complimenti." 

His  room  was  an  armoury  of  swords, 

Some  blades  scribbled  with  Koran  words ; 

Some  long  and  thin,  some  short  and  stont 

Some  crooked,  some  straight,  some  carved  about 

He  had  ancient  guns  and  pistols  too, 

One-barrelled,  six-barrelled,  old  and  new, 

With  every  species  of  bore  and  stock. 

And  every  imaginable  lock, 

Daggers,  with  hilts  1^  Oellini  made, 

Or  so  at  least  Giannone  said ; 

A  savage  bludgeon  from  Southern  Seaa, 

A  Turkish  scimitar's  gilded  blade. 

An  Indian  tomahawk  and  a  creese — ] 

Everything  murderous,  terrible,  wild,' 

Pleased  this  creature,  so  gentle  and  mild. 

On  his  wall  was  a  head  of  Bachel,  of  course, 

Hanked  by  two  dogs,  a  stag,  and  a  horse 

From  Landseer's  brush,  and  poised  on  her  neat  toe, 

The  delicate  sylph-like  shape  of  Cento. 

On  his  hearthrog  lay  a  lion's  skin. 

And  a  couple  of  dogs  made  a  terrible  din, 

Yelping  and  screaming  at  all  that  came  in. 

And  here  he  lay,  in  bis  warlike  den, 

And  made  his  breakfast  on  ^  caf6  au  lait^'V ; 

The  very  idlest  of  idle  men,  « 

Smoking  and  gaping  the  morning  away, 

And  handling  his  pistols  now  and  then ; 

Shabby' enough  in  hJs  dressing-gown, 

With  a  soiled  shirt  on,  and  his  slippers  down, 

And  a  scarlet  fez  with  a  tassel  blue, 

Perched  on  his  head,  not  over-new. 

But  as  soon  as  the  morning  he'd  worried  by,         ^ 

The  grub  would  change  to  a  butterfly^ 

Burst  from  his  chrysalis  and  appear 

Like  an  English  milord,  with  a  million  a-year; 

And  when  bis  elaborate  toilet  was  done, 

He  really  fancied  he  looked  like  one. 

Yet,  despite  his  short  bepocketed  coat. 

His  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and  well-shaved  throaty 

And  English  necktie,  and  laced-up  boot, 

fie  still  was  Italian  from  head  to  foot 

By  slowly  dressing,  an  hour  he  killed, 
A^d  then  the  serioos  duty  fulfilled 
Of  showing  himself  all  up  and  down< 
The  Oorso's  length  to  the  lasy  town,. 
Bowing  and  lifting  his  ^^ossy  hat, 
Or  pausing  to  air  his  innocent  chat 
At  the  carriage  of  Lady  this  or  that ; 
And  to  be  English  out  and  out. 
He  bought  a  dog-cart,  and  drove  aboat, 
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Sitting  Iiigh,  with  m^jestSo  pride, 

A  tiger^bebind,  and  a  friend  at  bis  M^ 

And  a  boole-dogne  staring  between  bis  knseS| 

As  like  an  Englishtoaa  as  two  peas. 

He  tboagbt  so,  at  least,  if  we  did  not ; 

60,  ap  and  down,  at  a  solemn  trot, 

"Witb  bis  reins  beid  tight,  as  if  bis  steed 

"Were  wild  with  spirit,  blood,  and  breed 

(Tbongb,  if  the  slmr^  tmth  be  told, 

It  was  eighteen  years  sinoe  be  was  foaled). 

He  droTe,  white-gloved,  his  veyerend  bcsist, 

And  looked  like  an  English  ^r  Smith  at  kasi. 

At  night  be  w«nt  to  bis  opera-stall. 

When  there  was  neither  a  jmrty  nor  boll ; 

And  knowing  the  opera  all  by  rote, 

He  bummed  with  the  tenor,  eoprano,  or  baas, 

Keeping  ahead  by  a  bar  or  note, 

And  wi nni Dg  by  half  a  length  the  raee ; 

Or,  tnming  around  with  an  earnest  Ho^ 

He  stodied  the  eirele  fVom  eeilfng  to  floor' 

With  a  cheap  lorgnette  he  bad  faired  at  the  lioor; 

Or  wandering  aboA  from  box  to  boor. 

With  his  white  cravat  and  hie  oify  looks. 

He  played  with  some  lady's  fim  and  smiled, 

And  remarked  that  the  wentber  was  oold  oc>iiild 

Asked  when  she  woald  reeeive  iiis  oall — 

Hoped  it  wonld  be^a  giay  osroival  *, 

6aid  Lady  X.  was  a  beantlAil  woman — 

Heard  the  intended  to  -give  a  ball ; 

Knew  that  yonng  Aaerioan  there. 

The  pretty  giri  wkh  a  ruse  in  her  hair,  « 

The  dangbter  they  say  of  Bsmnm  the  sbowmaii, 

Wonld  have  a  million  dollars  for  dU, 

And  half  he  sighed  at  his  di^rent  kit 

And  with  chat  like  this,  that  oflbnded  no  man, 

Of  people  and  parties  and  weather  and  wealth, 

And  sskiag  of  everybody's  health. 

He  talked  like  any  agseeable  Robuub. 

Giaanone  had  but  an  empty  bead — 
-IBot  then  the  wont  of  him  is  said : 
A  better  heart  or  a  readier  band. 
To  help  in  whatever  was  plotted  and  pUmBod, 
Ton  never  ooald  see  in  our  English  land. 
He  sang  «t  oar  parties- ^was  ready  to  bop 
In  polka,  nMMmrka,  sobottisohe,  or  galoppe ; 
Or  led  the  cotillion  till  all  of  the  girls 
Had  danced  in  the  morning,  and  dimoed  ontt&elr  ooris, 
And  the  tired  mnsidans  were  ready  to  drop. 
He  bargained  for  carriages,  horses,  aad  grooms — 
Hired  mnsio  for  balls,  sent  fiowns  to  lira  rooms — 
Arranged  all  the  pio^nioB,  and  flattend  abont 
'   At  every  tea-drbJcittg  par^  or  rout- 
Talked  terrible  Frenob,  and  at  timea  evenapoke 
In  English,  said  '^Tas,  ineeM,"  and  thonshtit^  joke. 
A  ^  guardia  nobile  "  was  Quamone, 
By  which  he  earned  saffioient  money 


Fbr  his  gloves,  ihiFt-battoiiB,  boota,  sad  hat, 
ThoDgh  it  was  scarcely  eooogb  for  that 
And  splendid  he  was  on  a  gala-di^, 
With  his  jiDgling  sw(^  and  soarlei  ooat| 
And  his  long  jaok-boots  and  helmet  gay ; 
When,  along  the  streets  he  used  to  trotr- 
And  great  good-luck  it  was  to  meet 
Glannone  when  yon  wanted  a  seat 
To  hear  the  chant  of  the  miserere, 
Or  to  get  on  the  balcony  high  and  airy, 
To  see  the  papal  procession  go 
Over  St.  Peter^s  pavement  below, 
Streaming  along  in  its  gor^ns  show. 
And  then  at  ca^pival  soph  bouq^^ts — 
Sach  beau^ifnl  bon-bpqa,  and  princely  ways 
Sach  elegant  wavings  of  hat  and  band — 
Such  smiles  that  no  one  coold  withstand^ 
Sach  compliments,  as  made  onrs  seeifi 
Like  pale  t»lvim-ipiik  to  his  rich  cream. 
Giannone^s  dream  was  always  (t^is, 
To  find  some  beautiful  -Eqglish  "  )filea^'" 
With  a  pretty,  face  a|id  plenty  of  inpi^eyf 
Who  should  fa)l  ip  love  a^d  marry  Oiaoaoae. 

Poor  fellow  I  he  met  with  a  diffecie&t  fate^    > 
The  manner  of  which  I  will  now  relate, 
And  he  caught  it  ju^t  through  iuiitat&OA 
Of  some  of  the  ^rays  of  our  £ngl}sh  natiojL 

Travel  as  much  as  we  English  will, 
Down  to  the  death  we  a  re  English  stiU*- 
.  The  brandy  and  ale  that  we  have  at  home, 
And  the  sherry  and  port,  we  mast  have  in  Bomei 
These  thin  Italian  wines,  we  think, 
Are  a  wishy-washy  kind  of  drink. 
Trave^we  mart,  if  only  to  say 
We  are  better  in  En^^and  every  way  ; 
And  we  honesdy  think,  ifb&a  we  get  abroad, 
That  England  alone  was  made  by  God, 
While  the  rest  of  the  earth,  though  nobly  planaedi 
Was  finished  by  some  apprentice's  hand. 
All  that*s  not  English  in  oar  eyes 
Is  something  to  sneer  at,  and  ieer,  and  despise. 
As  for  a  foreigner,  it's  oar  rule 
To  consider  him  either  a  knave  or  fool ; 
And  our  sense  of  a  kindness  by  one  bestowed, 
Weighs  on  out  minds  like  an  awkwafd  load, 
Till  we^ve  asked  our  new  acquaintance  to  dine^ 
And  paid  aS  the  favour  with  beef  and  wine. 
And  introduced  him  to  all  our  set 
So  it  happened  that  Hvcombe  Wycombe  BrowB, 
Of  the  Sussex  Wycombes,  a  man  about  town,  *' 
The  nephew,  you  know,  of  Sir  &y combe  Gay,^j 
Who  was  slain  at  the  storming  of  Alisalih, 
And  left  his  name  to  the  Gaaettei, 
And  put  our  Hyoombe  quite  at  his  ease  ' 
With  I  know  not  how  many  kcs  of  rupees 
And  he  lacked  them  enoogh  till  then,  if  you  ^ease). 


Well  I  owing  GianDoiie  a  kind  of  debt 
For  buying  some  horses,  or  some  sooh  work, 
He  sent  him  a  oard  of  defiance  one  day   '*' 
To  meet  him  at  point  of  the  Icnife — and  fork. 
And  settle  the  matter  withont  delay. 
Giannone  aocepted  of  coarse,  and  then, 
As  Wycombe's  Italian  ^was  rather  weak, 
He  asked  a  few  of  ns  resident  men 
Who  knew  the  language,  as  seconds,  to  speak, 
And  among  them,  slim  and  sleek  and  sly, 
Was  your  pious  friend  with  his  balking  eye. 

The  dinner  was  good^  and  all  were  meny. 

And  plenty  there  was  of  champagne  and  sherry  ; 

And  the  toasts  were  brisk  and  the  wine  was  good, 

And  we  all  took  quite  as  much  as  we  should. 

Then  we  went  to  cards,  and  depend  upon  it, 

Though  our  seasoned  brains  the  drink  withstood, 

There  was  a  bee  in  Giannone's  bonnet ; 

But  to  play  we  went — ^it  was  only  whist, 

But  a  little  mill  answers  for  little  grist, 

And  Giannone  was  soon  cleaned  out  of  all 

He  had  saved  for  bouquets  at  Camiyal, 

And  of  course  he  felt  a  little  vezt, 

Though  '^  Pazienza"  was  still  his  text 

But  playing's  dry  work,  and,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 
Brandy  was  ordered  to  whet  the  play  ; 
And  Giannone  kept  drinking  in  imitation 
•         Of  this  happy  custom  of  our  nation, 
Till  at  last  his  tongue  had  lost  his  rein. 
And  the  fire  had  all  gone  into  his  brain. 

So  he  began  to  talk  quite  wild, 

And  spoke  all  his  thoughts  out  like  a  child  ; 

And  secrets  he  ought  to  have  kept  in  his  i>reast 

Plumped  out  of  his  month  like  young  birds  from  Hieumtfi ; 

And  names  he  called,  and  his  voice  was  high 

As  he  talked  of  Italian  liberty  1 

And  cursed  the  priests  as  the  root  of  all  evil, 

And  sent  the  Gfiordinals  all  to  the  devil ! 

And,  "  Now,"  he  cried,  "  they  have  it  their  way, 
*  But  every  dog  must  have  his  day ; 

And  the  time  will  come,  and  that  before  long, 

When  the  weak  will  rise  and  drive  over  the  strong, 

And  the  Tricolor  over  the  Vatican  fly, 

And  vivas  be  heard  for  liberty  I 

Ko  more  King  Stork,  and  no  more  Pope  Log, 
"^  Fouling  Italy^s  boot  in  their  bog. 

Better  dig  with  the  bayonet^s  point  our  graves, 
* '  .  And  die  to  be  freemen,  than  live  to  be  sjaves  1 

Ah,  fight  we  will  I    There  is  nothing  good 

Which  must  not  be  first  baptised  in  blood. 

Let  us  alone,  you  tricking  French, 

Let  us  alone,  you  Austrian  sneaks, 


And  we  will  purge  the  Aosean  stench 
That  in  Bomba^s  and  Pius%  stal 


I  stable  reeks. 
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We  ask  no  help  from  Gascon  or  Qnelpfa|  \ 

Italia  will  do  it  alone— by  herself/* ' 

When  the  wine  is  in^  at  times  the  wit 

To  a  kindle  of  savage  flame  is  lit ; 

And  Giannone,  who  in  his  common  mood 

Thinks  more  of  gloves  and  perfames  than  blood, 

Now  looked  and  talked  like  a  man  inspired, 

And  his  tboaghts  bla^d  np  as  if  they  were  fired, 

And  his  lamping  eyes  (as  ^m  as  a  cow's 

In  his  every  day)  now  seemed  to  ronse 

And  bum  beneath  his  low  black  brows. 

We  looked  at  him  in  amazement  then, 

And  said,  '^  These  Italians  au  fond  are  men, 

Veneered  with  ignorance  though  they  be, 

And  cowed  and  imbrnted  by  slavery, 

Let  them  be  rou:jed  by  war  or  love, 

They  are  fiercer  than  any  of  us,  by  Jove  V 

Bat  all  the  while  that  Giannone  let  fly    ^ 
These  arrows  of  his,  with  a  dead-cold  eye, ' 
Your  friend  sat  playing,  and  now  and  then 
Gleamed  up  with  a  glance  as  sharp  as  a  pen 
That  seemed  to  write  down  every  word, 
<         And  then  looked  away  as  he  had  not  heard ; 
.And  whenever  he  opened  his  lips,  he  said 
Something  about  the  game, — "  louVe  played 
A  heart  to  my  club : — we're  one  to  six ; 
Yours  are  the  honours  and  ours  the  tricks.** 

We  were  all  Englishmen  there,  you  know, 
And  we  English  to  suspect  are  slow ; 
But  this  fellow's  air  and  sneaking  look 
Were  something  I  somehow  could  not  brook ; 
So  I  watchedthim  well,  and  at  last  said  I 
To  myself,  "The  rascal  qiust  be  a  spy." 

The  thought  like  an  arrow  of  fate  struck  home  - 
You  know  how  these  sudden  conclusions  come, 
Beyond  our  reason,  beyond  our  will, 
And,  lightening  down  with  electric  thrill, 
Reveal  in  one  clear  and  perfect  flash 
A  world  that  before  was  doubt  and  gloom. 
So  "  Zitto  I  Zitto  I  don't  be  so  rasb, 
Giannone,"  I  cried;  "who  knows  what  ear 
May  be  listening  at  the  door  to  hear?" 
And^then  with  a  laugh,  and  looking  straight 
At  this  friend  of  yours,  with  his  face  sedate, 
I  added,  "  Who  knows  but  there  may  be 
A  spy  even  here  in  this  company?" 

If  I  doubted  before  the  trade  of  yt)ar  friend, 
My  doubts  in  a  moment  had  their  end ; 
For  a  glance  came  straight  up  into  my  eyes 
From  under  his  lids,  half  fear,  half  surprise, 
Aj9  an  adder  on  which  yon  chance  to  tread     -  * 
Starts  up,  and  darts  his  tongue  from  his  head, 
And  then  slips  srwifUy  into  the  sbAde.  ^2^ 
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80  turning  back  vfHh  a  look  demiire, 

And  a  depreAtifig  pions  air, 

As  mnoh  as  to  eay,  ^  We  must  not  care, 

If  oar  purposes  are  but  high  and  pure, ' 

But  quell  our  passions  and  our  pride, 

And  bear  the  stigma  of  human  shame, 

Knowing  the  means  are  Justified 

By  the  noble  end," — be  slowly  said; 

fipeaking,  of  course,  about  the  game, 

*^The  trick  is  mine— 'twad  the  knaVe  I  played/ 

Fow  the  snakes  that  in  Italy's  bosom  lie 

Are  the  twins  Suspicion  and  Jealousy ; 

And  they  by  the  priests  are  nurtured  and  fed, 

"With  little  lies  given  for  daily  bread, 

And  the  nest  they  lore  the  l)est  of  all 

Is  where  they  were  hatched — the  ConfessltfnaL 

The  goTernment  never  forgets  the  rule 

It  is  e|^ly  taught  in  the  Churoh's  school. 

IMvide  and  conquer,  hatch  discord  and  strife 

n'wizt  brother  and  sister,  and  husband  and  wife ; 

"Wriggle  and  juggle,  and  peep  and  pry, 

With  the  eyes  of  the  priest  and  the  eyes  of  the  egj ; 

Threaten  the  weak,  the  frank  betray, 

Oigole  and  promise— you  needn't  pay ; 

And  crook  your  knees,  and  piously  lie, 

And  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  alway ; 

Oast  up  your  eyes,  and  betray  with  a  kiss, 

And  absolution  you  shall  not  miss. 

Peter,  who  thrice  denied  hfe  Lord, 

Was  given  the  Church's  keys  and  sword. 

Talk  no  x^onsense  of  liberty, 

But  worship  only  the  powers  tliat  be ; 

Saye  your  children  by  plying  your  rods, 

And  give  up  to  OsBsar  the  things  that  are--God*s. 

This  is  the  creed  that  Giannone  knew 
Better  by  far  than  I  or  you; 
80  no  sooner  the  dread  word  '  Spy'  I  spoke, 
Than  his  fine  discourse  like  a  pipe-stem  broke; 
But  looking  around  with  a  startled  stare. 
And  seeing  we  only  were  English  there^ 
His  fear  dn^ped  off  like  a  snalce's  old  skin, 
And  again  with  a  laugh  we  heard  him  begin. 

••  Ah !"  he  cried,  **  there's  a  dirty  triok 
In  the  very  word  that  makes  me  sick ; 
You  English  don't  know  as  well  as  I 
The  slobber  and  slime  of  a  Government  Spy. 
Sir  Biriohino,  permit  me  now 
To  introduce  him — a  friend  of  mine- 
Smooth,  pale,  bloodless  lips  and  brow 
A  long  black  coat,*  whose  nibbed  seams  shinei 
€pots  on  his  waistteat  of  grease  and  wine^ 
A  tri-eomered  hat  all  rusty  with  use, 
Long  black  ooarae  stockings  and  bnckled  shoesi 


Ah  I  so  polke  with  his  bows  ftod  imflM^ 

And  his  fitckeaing  oomplimento  and  wilei| 

And  his  little  serpent  Tenomons  eyes, 

And  his  swoHeh  ehops  of  beastly  siie. 

Look  at  the  hypoeritet    There  he  stands, 

With  the  nnotooos  palms  of  his  dirty  hands 

Folded  tegether  breast-high,  while  he. sneaks 

Orlnging  behind  them  whereyer  he  speaks; 

He  dares  not  look  yoa  straight  in  the  eyes, 

Bot,  sidling  and  simpering,  askanee  alway 

He  oils  yovL  over  wif h  wheeling  lies, 

As  the  boa  slimes  ere  he  swallows  his  pre^ 

Anv  day  yon  may  see  him,  he  hannts 

Half  the  caf<fe  and  restanrants: 

His  eye  on  his  paper  fixed, — his  ear 

Gleaning  the  talk  at  the  table  near. 

No  pride  in  him — be  will  Uck  your  shoes, 

Thanks  yon  for  kieldng  him — foyes  abnse-* 

Calls  it  1^  natnral  spirit  of  yonth; 

Anytbing*s  sweet  to  him  but  troth. 

Drop  a  bad  word  in  that  fellow's  way. 

He  picks  it  np  as  a  yoltnre  its  pilsy ; 

Hating  whatever  is  wholesome  and  good, 

And  living  only  on  carrion  food. 

Let  him  say  *•  rose,*  it  will  stink  in  his  breatL 

Many  a  fellow  owes  him  his  death. 

Just  for  a  strong  word,  spoken  may  be 

When  the  bkxKl  was  hot  and  the  tongae  too  firea. 

Bnt  at  last  he  reckoned  withont  his  host. 

And  in  throwing  his  dirty  dice  he  lost; 

And  one  morning  they  found  him  taking  his  rest 

In  the  street,  with  0  dagger'  stnok  in  his  breast. 

And  serv^  him  right,  say  yon  and  T, 

It  was  only  too  easy  a  death  for  a  Spy.** 

f  At  this  jonrJHend  threw  down  his  card,  ^ 

Saying,  '*  You've  won  to  night,  *tis  true. 
But  to-morrow  FD  have  my  revenge  on  yon.** 
And  though  these  words  to  his  friend  he  spoke, 
He  looked  at  Giannone  so  sharp  and  hard, 
With  such  a  sinister  evil  look. 
That  a  dark  suspicion  in  me  awok& 
Bo  the  good  Giannone*s  arm  I  took. 
And  crying,  *  Fm  off— will  you  go  with  me  V* 
Took  him  awaj  from  the  company ; 
And  after  a  mile  of  midnight  Rome, 
Lefb  him  safe  in  his  den  at  home. 

This,  yon  will  say,  and  VH  confess. 
Was  merely  suspicion— no  more  nor  less ; 
Yet  I  cd^ild  not  get  it  out  of  my  head     *^ 
Long  after  I  was  warm  in  my  bed. 
That  something  might  happen  oy-and-by 
To  prove  this  follow  was  only  a  Spy. 

Two  days  after  I  went  to  see 
Whether  Giannone  woold  walk  with 
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Two  sharp  bell-polls  at  his  door ; 

¥o  fltnswei^-gone  oat — then  one  pull  more ; 

And  ^  Ho,  Giannone,  Giannone,  'tis  1 1** 

Then  slipped  a  slide  back  caQtiousIj    * 

From  a  little  grated  hole—"  Ohi  e," 

From  a  woman's  yoice — ^'  Che  ynole  lei  f '' 

And  a  shuffle,  of  slippers  when  it  was  kno^ 

Who  ^JT  was,  and  that  I  was  alone. 

<^  And  where  is  the  Signor  Padrone  T'  I  oried* 

*  Ah  !'*  with  a  sort  of  oonvalsive  groan^ 

The  poor  old  servant^  sigAing,  replud, 

**  Doesn^t  yoor  Signona  know —  • 

Saoh  times — snch  times— oime !  oibo  I 

The  sbirri  came  here  yesterday. 

And  carried  the  earo  padrone  away ; 

And  they've  rifled  his  desk  of  letters  and  all^  ^ 

And  taken  the  pistols  and  swords  from  the  wall. 

And  locked  up  the  room  with  a  great  red  seal, 

Pat  over  the  door ;  and  they  scared  me  so, 

With  threats  if  I  dared  in  the  chamber  to  go^ 

That  I'm  all  of  a  tremble  from  head  to  heel ; 

And  when  the  bell  rang^  I  thought  it  must  be 

Some  of  the  sbirri  oome.back  for  me. 

What  it's  about  we  none  of  us  know, 

But  his  mother  and  sisters  are  in  soob  a  fright^ 

They've  been  weeping  and  praying  the  livelong  night. 

Ana  oh,  I  fear,  8ignore  dear. 

There's  some  dreadful  political  business  here ; 

Ahime !"  and  she  wiped  away  a  tear. 

The  servant's  story  was  all  too  true ; 
I  did,  of  oouise,  sll  there  was  te  do. 
Begged,  bribed,  and  petitioned,  out  all  in  vain. 
From  that  night  I  never  saw  him  again. 
Worse,  neither  I  nor  his  family  knew, 
Nor  will  you,  unless  your  friend  explain^ 
*      And  Giannone  himself  is  as  ignorant  too— 
What  was  his  crime — ^what  done — what  said* 
That  drew  this  punishment  down  on  his  head. 
This  one  fact  alone  we  know, 
That  now,  for  some  six  years  or  so, 
.  Poor  Giannone  has  passed  bis  time 
In  a  prison  cell,  and  despite  his  denial 
Of  any  political  purpose  or  crime, 
There  be  remains  without  a  trial ; 
And  there  he  will  stay,  despite  the  tears 
Of  his  mother  and  sisters,  for  long  blank  yeara» 
Wasting  away  his  manhood's  prime, 
And  tortured  by  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
With  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  be, 
In  the  midst  of  the  vilest  company. 

Kow,  there,  are  the  facts  for  my  suspicion  « 

About  your  friend  and  his  pret^^  profession; 
Thev  are  as  plain  to  me  as  two  ones  in  addition, 
And  I  put  them  all  into  yoor  possession. 

w,  w.  a 
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Thebe  are  some  men  who  receive 
their  fame  warm  from  the  hearts  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  some  to 
whom  it  is  tardily  meted  ont  hy  the 
hands  of  posterity,  that  slow  hat 
certain  arhiter  of  human  greatness. 
It  is  rarely  that  the  present  and  the 
fntore  come  to  an  immediate  agree- 
ment in  such  cases;  and  the  greatest 
of  reputations  generally  suffer  a 
momentary  eclipse  hefore  their  full 
magnitude  is  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged. After  the  personal 
fascination  dies  away,  it  is  time  to 
set  forth  in  veritahle  lines  of  fact 
and  history  the  character  to  which 
we  are  inclined  to  do  hut  scanty 
justice,  hecause  our  sires  have  glo- 
rified it  so  much;  and  it  is  perhaps 
only  after  the  verdict  of  his  con- 
temporaries has  been  confirmed  by 
their  successors,  that  any  man  can 
be  considered  to  have  fully  achieved 
his  fame. 

This  final  and  conclusive  deci- 
sion is  now  demanded  from  ns  in 
respect  to  the  remarkable  man  w^^ 
name  heads  this  page.  John  WiJron 
received  the  liberal  applauses  of  his 
generation,  during  his  own  lifetime, 
to  an  extent  rarely  equalled.  It  re- 
mains for  us  now  to  confirm  or  to 
cancel  that  contemporary  &me. 
What  his  exact  place  may  come  to 
be  when  this  age,  like  all  that  have 
^ne  before  it,  shall  have  **  orbed 
mto  its  perfect  star,"  we  shall  not 
venture  to  determine;  but  we  are 
fully  assured  that  his  piBrmanent  re- 
putation, when  he  is  judged  by  his 
works,  will  not  be  less  than  it  was 
when  bis  living  influence  fascinated 
all  around  him.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  any  one  (and  above  all  for  us)  to 
tell  the  world  who  &nd  what  he  was. 
Perhaps  no  man  of  purely  literanr 
character  ever  so  thoroughly  pervad- 
ed his  generation.  Sir  W^Jter  Scott 
gave  to  our  fathers  and  the  universe 


the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant 
series  of  works  known  to  modern 
times;  Wordsworth  aiid  his  bro- 
therhood gave  them  a  renewed  and 
freshened  stream  of  poetry;  but 
Ohristopher  North  gave  them  their 
opinions,  breathed  the  breath  ot 
life  into  their  private  estimate  of 
the  national  literature,  and  threw 
the  light  of  bis  genjus  with  a  lavish 
hand  upon  all  things,  worthy  and 
unworthy,  of  the  passing  day.  The 
veriest  tyro  in  literature  has  some 
conception,  however  slight,  of  the 
exuberant,  brilliant^  irregular,  and 
splendid  critic,  who  threw  such  a  fer- 
vour of  life  and  spontaneity  into  his 
criticism  as  to  carry  that  secondai^ 
and  subordinate  craft  into  the  rani 
of  an  art.  The  very  fact  of  this  n 
universal  knowledge  made  it  harder 
to  write  him  down  in  calm  portrait- 
ure, and  disentangle  his  actual  figure 
from  the  maze  of  shining  miste  in 
which  it  was  wrapt.  But  the  task 
has  been  tenderly  and  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  volumes  now 
'before  us.  MDrs.  Ghordon  seems  to 
have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
story  of  her  father's  life  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  as  it  was  in  her 
power  to  make  it  She  has  investi- 
gated the  early  years  in  which  his 
genius  dawned  and  his  troubles  be- 
ffan,  and  has  traced  with  a  touch  of 
love,  which  is  better  than  art,  his 
progress  through  all  the  struggles 
and  honours  of  his  maturer  life. 
The  gleam  of  extravagance  which, 
in  the  popular  imagination,  mingled 
with  all  the  wisdom  and  the  wit  of 
the  author  of  the  Nbetes^  fades  off 
frofii  the  real  man  as  represented  in 
this  affectionate  biography;  where 
his  virtuous  and  honourable  do- 
mestic life  ^  sets  the  .  visionary  dis- 
sipations of  Ambrose's  in  their 
true  light,  and  helps  the  reader  to 
reconcile   the  tender    poetic    mus- 
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iogs  of  the  'Lights  and  Shadows' 
with  the  wild  foroo  and  Berserker- 
rage  of  the  great  critic.  And  we 
cao  add  no  higher  applause  of  a 
book  which  records  the  most  stir- 
ring doings  of  a  time  where  men 
were  nnscmpnlons  in  speech  and 
dauntless  in  invective,  and  of  a 
writer  nnshrpassed  in  his  powers  of 
slanghter,  than  to  say  that  no  old 
wounds  will  sting  nor  new  rancours 
be  awakened,  by  means  of  a  memoir 
BO  temperately  and  Judiciously  com- 
piled. 

John  Wilson  •was  bom  on  the 
18th  May  1785,  in  Paisley,  one  of  the 
least  lovely  and  least  attractive  of 
Scotch  towns,  yet  the  birthplace  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  notable  men 
to  give  it  a  name  more  enduring 
than  that  conferred  by  its  shawls  and 
muslins.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man 
wealthy  but  undistinj^uished — ^bom 
of  the  fresh  soil  'and  vigorous  native 
stock,  as  men  of  such  exuberant  life 
and  mighty  frame  usually  ore;  and 
had  a  mother  of  the  ancient  Scotch 
type,  handsome,  witty,  and  imper- 
ative, as  became  the  mother  of  a 
man  of  genius;  He  was  the  eldest 
son,  and  seems  to  have  early  become 
the  hero  of  the  family,  his  childish 
adventures,  drolleries,  and  wisdoms 
being  laid  up  among  the  traditions 
of  £he  house.  At  three  he  ran 
away  from  his  nurse's  custody  to 
fish  with  a  pin  in  the  nearest  burn ; 
at  five  he  preached  quaint  sermons 
on  the  duties  of  parents  to  the  de- 
lighted audience  in  the  nursery; — 
and  while  he  was  still  of  very 
tender  years,  was  despatched  to 
school  at  the  Manse  of  the 
Hearns,  an  adjacent  parish,  *^wild. 
pastoral,  moorland,  and  sylvan,** 
where,  amid  the  best  and  most 
genial  influences,  he  entered  into 
all  the  delights  of  that  rural  life 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  illus- 
trate with  so  many  noble  pictures, 
and  from  which  he  was  to  draw  so 
much  inspiration.  What  he  saw 
and  heard  among  these  woods  and 
wastes,  his  snatches  of  delight  and 
storms  of  terror,  his  fights,  bis 
frights,  his  weapooa,  and  his  plaj- 


fellowB— perhaps  the  most  beaotifol 
picture  of  a  schoolboy's  experience 
ever  attempted  in  words — ^the  reader 
will  find  recorded  in  the  papers  en- 
titled, Chrutopher  in  hu  Sporting 
Jacket*  Nothing  could  be  more 
exquisite  than  the  landscape  and 
the  child,  the  one  completing  and 
elevating  the  other,  which  appear 
in  these  wonderfal  sketches,  where 
the  student  of  opinion  and  publio 
sentiment  may  trace  the  first  germ 
of  that  enthusiasm  for  athletic  sport 
and  open  air  which  has  since  be> 
come  a  kind  of  popular  gospel,  and 
which  the  founders  of  the  modern 
school  of  Muscular  Christianity 
clfdm  to  have  first  suggested.  Mr. 
Kingsley  himself,  however,  may 
consent  to  yield  the  palm,  at  once  <h 
landscape-painting  and  life,  to  the 
Paisley  boy,  just  escaped  from  the 
dose  enclosure  of  the  little  tpwn, 
whose  heart  is  Intoxicated  with  the 
very  air,  and  whose  long-hoarded  re- 
collections rise  up  with  all  the  radi- 
ance of  first  love,  illuminating  every 
tuft  of  heather  on  the  moor  and 
every  stretch  of  country  in  tlie  san- 
shice.  Many  a  deluding  line  of 
imaginary  autobiography  came  from 
tlitl  same^  hand  to  mystify  the 
public;  but  there  is  no  mystifica- 
tion possible  about  the  records  of 
that  brightest  childhood,  in  which 
ever3rthinff  is  so  fresh,  so  new,  so 
lavish  in  light  and  colour  and  hi^ 
pinesa. 

Vivid,  however,  as  these  iroprw« 
.  sions  are,  he  was  only  twelve  when, 
^with  the  usual  pi^mature  tran* 
sition  of  Scotch  training,  he  was 
transferred  to  Glasgow  College — the 
death  of  his  father  forming  a  point 
of  separation  between  the  child- 
hood BO  joyously  spent  and  the 
youth  80  precociously  begmi.  In 
Glasgow  he  lived  with  Professor 
Jardine,  the  Professor  of  Logic, 
where  he  seems  to  have  early  pro- 
gressed into  society,  but  where  he 
also  appears,  through  the  medium 
of  old  memorandum-books,  in  all 
the  virtue  and  propriety  of  an  ex- 
emplary  schoolboy,  noting  down 
his  juvemle  expeofles  and  balan^og 
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his  innocent  sixpence  with  the 
most  laudable  exactness.  Here 
his  oonntrv  training  and  growing 
strength  disclose  themselves  in 
Records  of  races  and  pedestrian 
feats  of  yarions  kinds,  in  boxing 
matches,  and  other  snoh  yfgorons 
diversions.  He  fell  in  love  too, 
as  was  natnral,  as  he  grew  older; 
And  wrote  and  dedicated  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  ill  mannscrlpt  to 
the  Margaret  of  his  thoughts.  Of 
the  progresd  of  his  studies  there 
k  no  great  evidencCi  hut  a  token 
of  budding  genius,  much  more 
characteristic  of  his  future  career 
than  any  nnmber  of  verses,  appears 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to*  Words- 
worth, written  when  the  young 
student  was  but  seventeen.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
*  Lyrical  Ballads,'  over  which  so 
great  a. storm  arose;  and,  though 
All!  of  enthusiasm  for  the  poet  and  , 
his ,  work,  reveals  the  future  critic 
with  a  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant distinctness.  Here  the 
Scotch  lad  addresses,  like  a  young 
monarch,  the  great  singer,  whom  he 
i^ls  himself  able  to  estimate  and 
deliver  judgment  upon.  He  is  not 
abashed  as  he  enters  tb%  poet's  pre- 
sence, although  the  name  of  poet 
is  almost  the'  highest  of  earthly 
titles  to  his  youthful  eyes;  but  he 
is  reverent,  modest,  serious^  as  be- 
comes one  who  ii  profoundly  aware 
of  the  greatness  he  approaches,  and 
aware  also  of  his  own  birthright, 
which  makes. his  approach  natural. 
Fervent  as  the  praise  is,  it  ift  not 
in  the  mock^heroical  strain  of  ordi- 
nary enthusiasm,  nor  is  the  young 
eritic  afraid  to  deliver  his  full  opin- 
ion. It  is  thus  that  he  addresses, 
with  youthful  ooraposore,  the  poet 
over  whom  all  the  reviewers  of  the 
day  were  fighting,  and  who  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  establishing 
a  new  poetical  creed  in  the  agitated 
world : — 

''But,  sir,  in  my  opinion"  he  says, 
after  various  oommendations  of  the  lof- 
tiest desoription,  *'  the  manner  in  which 
you  have ''executed  this  plan  (of  the 
'  Idiot  Boy')  has  fmstrated  the  end  }rou 
intended  to  produce  by  it ;  the  affection 
of  Betty  I'oy  has  nothing  in  it  to  excite 
interest  Tne  excessive  fondness  of  the 
mother  disgusts  ns  and  prevents  us  from 


sympathising  with  her.  .  .  .  ThiBtaueli 
1  know,  that  among  all  the  people  ever 
I  knew  to  havS  r<>s2[  the  pMm,  I  never 
met  one  who  did  not  rise  rather  d]»» 
pleased  from  the  perusal  of  it ;  and  the 
only  cause  I  could  assign  for  it  was  the 
one  now  mentioned.  This  inability  to 
receive  pleasure  from  desoriptions  such 
aa  that  of  the  '  Idiot  Boy'  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, founded  upon  estabHshed  feel- 
ings or  human  nature,  and  the  principle 
of  it  constitutes,  as  I  daresay  you  re- 
colleet^  the  leading  feature  of  Smith's 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.'  I  there- 
fore thmk  that  in  t^  choice  of  this  sub- 
ject you  have  committed  an  error.  To« 
never  deviate  from  nature  {  in  you  that 
would  be  inapossible ;  but  in  tbis  ease 
yon  have  aelineated  feelings  whioh^ 
though  natural,  do  not  please,  but  which 
create  an  intense  degree  of  disgust  and 
contempt  With  regard*  to  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  executed  your  plan, 
I  think  too  great  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed on  your  talents.  Tou  have  most 
admirably  delineated  the  idiotism  of  the 
boy*s  mind,  and  the  situations  in  Which 
you  place  him  are  peffectly  calculated 
to  display  it  The  various  thoughts  that 
pass  through  the  mother's  mind  tre 
highly  descriptive  of  her  foolish  fond- 
ness, her  extravagant  fears,  and  her  ar- 
dent hopes.  The  manner  in  which  you 
show  how  bodily  stifferings  are  frequent- 
ly removed  by  mental^anzietiee  or  plea- 
sni^es,  in  the  deeoriptibn  of  the  case  of 
Betty  Foy's  female  friend,  is  excessively 
well  managed,  and  serves  to  establish  a 
very  curious  and  important  truth.  In 
shorty  everything  you  proposed  to  exe- 
•ute  has  been  executea  in  a  most  mas- 
terly manner.  ....  In    reading   the 

*  Idiot  Boy,'  all  persons  who  allow  them- 
selves to  think  must  admire  your  talents, 
but  they  regret  that  they  have  been  so 
employed,  and  while  they  esteem  the 
author,  they  cannot  help  Ming  di^leaa- 
ed  by  his  performanee.'^ 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Words- 
worth answered  this  letter  fully  and 
in  detail,  not  scrupling  to  defend 
himself  from  the  strictures  of  the 
young  critic,  who  thus,  by  a  previ- 
sion of  his  natural  craft,  took  up 
prophetically,  for  a  moment,  the 
mace  of  literary  judgment.  Bat  no 
thoughts  of  work  or  needful  ezer- 
don  overshadowed  the  bright  future 
of  the  lad,  who  thus  paused,  amid 
all  his  enjoyments,  his  leaps,  hii 
wre^lings,  and  his  love-makings,  to 
let  loose  his  young  opinion.    He 
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was  beir  to  ^'ftn  nnenonmbered  for- 
txine  of  £50,000;"  and  had,  it  is 
apparent,  no  very  stringent  restraint 
exercised  over  him  in  money  mat- 
ters, or  any  other.  At  eighteen, 
having  finished  his  edncation-  at 
Ghisgow,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
entered  at  Magdalen  OoUege  as  a 
gentleman-commonor,  in  1803.  Un- 
like the  ordinary  type  of  Scotch 
scholars,  bent  npon  strnggliDg,  if 
possible,  to  the  head  of  the  prize- 
list  in  toil  and  self-denial,  he  began 
bis  career  in  Oxford  with  fall  time 
and  means  to  perfect  his  education 
as  he  pleased,  without  any  ghost  of 
a  profession  hanging  over  his  head, 
and  with  qualities,  both  of  body 
and  mind — and  of  body  not  less 
than  mind — exactly  such  as  were 
most  likely  to  win  applause  and  a 
triumphant  reception  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isis.  Very  soon  thereafter 
WilsoD  of  Maudlin  was  'known 
not  only  to  tutors  and  proctors, 
but  in  various  Y)ther  less  reputable 
circles.  The  young  Scotchman  con- 
ducted himself  at  the  University 
Tery  much  as  a  Muscular  Ohristian 
of  a  high  development  would  be 
made  to  do  at  the  present  day  in 
the  pages  of  a  manly  novel.  The 
dauntless  lad  held  the  crown  of  the 
causeway  against  all  comers.  He 
was  "either  Wilson  or  the  devil," 
that  oft-used  alternative,  to  the 
amazed  pugilist  who  found  more 
than  his  match  under  the  tufted 
cap  which  he  scorned.  That  tuft 
was  conspicuous  in  all  the  frolics  of 
the  time.  From  the  convivialities 
of  the  college  rooms,  where  his 
wit,  his  eloquence,  his  learning,  and 
his  imperturbable  good-humour,  are 
chronicled  by  his  ancient  compan- 
ions, to  the  less  dignified  supper- 
tables  of  the  "  Angel,''— through  all 
which  dissipations  his  strong  head 
and  magnificent  healthfulness  car- 
ried him  unbarmed, — he  was  the 
leader  and  inspiring  influence.  He 
was  "  the  best  far  leaper  of  his  day 
in  England,"  as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  an  after  account  of  one  of  his 
great  achievements,  and  was  equally 
dbtinguished  for  his  pedestrian 
powers.  With  all  this  he  seems 
to    have    blended    an    amount    of 


work  which  oarried  him  brilliantly 
through  h]6  examinations.  But  this 
triumphant  career  was  not  without 
its  troubles.  Things  were  not  go- 
ing prosperously  with  the  love,  of 
which  his  biographer  has  niade 
rather  more  than  seems  neoesBaiy 
by  way  of  giving  interest  to  the 
scant  records  of  those  early  yean. 
Various  shadows  had  risen  between 
the  lovers,  and  everything  was  go- 
ing wrong  as  the  young  man  ap- 
proached the  crisis  of  his  nniversitj 
life.  Letters  of  exuberant  yontMil 
despair,  from  those  rooms  in  Maud- 
lin which  must  have  echoed  with 
so  many  bursts  of  mirth,  carried 
thrills  of  youthful  sympathy  to 
his  fellow-students  of  Glasgow,  to 
whom  he  unfolded  the  nnsmooth- 
ness  of  his  oonrse  of  true  love.  In 
such  a  state  of  despondency,  indeed, 
was  he,  we  are  told,  that  he  walked 
from  his  ^college  to  the  schools  on 
the  morning  of  his  examination  in 
""  the  full  conviction  that  he  was  to 
be  plucked."'  "The  terror  of  this 
examination/'  writes  one  of  those 
ministering  brethren  who  had  gone 
to  be  with  him  at  that  grand  crisis, 
^^preved  so  on  his  mind,  that  for 
ten  days  before  I  saw  him,  he  had 
scarcely  slept  any  night  more  than 
an  hour  or  two.  The  examination 
turned  out,  however,  "  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,"  says  the  same 
admiring  spectator,  ^Hbe  most  il- 
lustrious within  the  memory  of  man. 
Sotheby  was  there,  and  declared  it 
was  worth  coming  from  London  to 
hear  him  translate  a  Greek  chorus.  I 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  Shep- 
herd, his  examiner,  who  seemed 
highly  delighted  at  having  got  hold 
of  him,  and  took  much  pains  to 
show  him  ofL  ,  ,  .  The  mere  rid- 
dance of  that  burden  which  had 
sat  so  long  on  his  thonghts  was 
enough  to  make  him  dance ;  but  he 
was  also  elated  with  success  and 
applause,  and  was  in  very  high  spirits 
after  it" 

Thus  the  young  man,  who  did 
not  know  what  moderation  meant^ 
veered  from  utter  despondency  to 
the  heights  of  triumph,  and  pat- 
ting, as  was  natural,  the  darker 
emotions  of  his  superlative  youth- 
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ftiliieaB  on  record,  has  left  mate- 
rials oot  of  which  the  sotnewhat 
Qmbarra.«8ing  and  indistinct  story 
of  prodigious  loye  and  inoalcuK 
able  despair,  on  which  Mrs.  Gor- 
don lingers  with  evident  pleasure, 
has  been  compiled.  It  wonld  not, 
howeyer,  be  a  very  .killing  passion 
which  left  him  free  to  embellish  his 
life  with  so  many  recreations.  What 
with  his  work,  his  amusements,  and 
his  disfidpations,  it  is  safe  to'  beliete 
that  the  despair  of  the  jonng  hero 
was  more  extrayagant  in  words 
than  in  reality— especially  as  there 
seems  no  real  reason  why  he  might 
not  have  had  his  way  had  his  heart 
been  mnch  set  npon  it  The  en- 
tire story,  indeed,  is  so  perfectly 
inconclusive,  and  without  apparent 
influence  upon  his  life,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  its  in- 
troduction at  all.  Youthful  affairs 
of  the  heart  which  come  to  nothing, 
are  not  so  uncommon  in  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  men  as  to  call  for 
mysterious  and  solemn  mention  in 
the  life  of  a  man  of  genius;  and, 
probably,  the  be^  of  us  have  quite 
as  much  to  answer  for  in  this  re- 
spect as  Wilson,  who  must  have 
l^n  blameless  indeed «  had  but 
this  one  episode  of  sentiment  inter- 
posed between  his  boyhood  and  his 
marriage.  The  little  romance,  how- 
ever it  ended,  had  come  to  a  con- 
clusion apparently  about  the  time 
he  left  Oxford.  He  was  now  twenty- 
two,  master  of  himself  and  his  for- 
tune, evidently  freed  from  all  con- 
trol' of  guardians,  and  taking  the 
full  benefit  of  his  freedom.  When 
>he  left  the  university,  he  carried  his 
fresh  laurels,  not  to  his  native  coun- 
try, but  to  the  Lakes,  where,  doubt- 
less, he  was  led  by  a  mingling  of 
many  motives — the  attractions  of 
Wordswortli,  Coleridge,  and  Win- 
dermere "finding  efficient  seconds  in 
the  athletic  qualities  and  customs 
of  the  stout  Dalesmen,  and  the  fish- 
ing and  boats  of  the  lakes.  There 
he  bought  a  cottage  on  the  banks 
of  Windermere,  and  established 
himself  as  a  resident  at  EUeray  in 
a  manner  most  characteristic,  but 
strange  enough  ^  for  so  young  and 
adventurous  a  soul.    At  the  present 


day  such  a  man  would  rush  abroad 
lo  kill  lions  in :  Africa,  or  explore 
unknown  continents;  or,  at  least, 
if  he  chose  the  poetic  side  of  Ofe, 
would  find  a  cot  at  Posiiippo  in- 
stead of  Windermere.  But  the  Con- 
tinent was  closed  to  pilg^ms  in 
those  stormy  days,  and  the  deserts 
had  not  yet  come  into  fashion.  The 
young  master  of  EUeray  was  of  a  na- 
ture so  varied  and  full  that  we  feel 
tempted  to  describe  him  not  as  one 
but  two  men.  On  one  side  a  poet 
full  of  the  most  delicate  sentiment, 
almost  too  much  etherealised  to  r^ 
tain  the  necessary^^hold  upon  flesh 
and  blood  —  a  dreameri  a  visionary, 
prone  to  cast  the  doubtful  lights 
of  a  fancifol  over-refinement  upon 
everything  he  saw;  on  the  other,  a 
stormy,  tempestuous,  rejoicing,  alK 
real  man,  ready  to  fbllow  the  frolle 
of  the  moment  wherever  it  might 
lead  him — ^fnll  of  ](assion,  enthusi- 
asm^ wild  liberality  and  lioeAoe.  • 
and  mnch  of  the  despotism  natural 
to  so  intense  a  force  of  life  and 
physical  power.  Thus  he  came  to 
EUeray,  of  aU  the  notable  men  in 
these  parts  one  of  the  most  notable, 
and     subsided,    to    alt    appearance 

auietly,  in  all  his  mingled  maze  of 
bought  and  action,  tender  yet  vio- 
lent, visionary  yet  practical,  mto  the 
embowered  cottage  on  its  tranquil 
hillside  looking  over  Winder- 
mere. Here  altogether  he  lived 
for  about  eight  years,  during  which 
time  he  matured  into  full  man- 
hood, married,  and  made  his  first 
publication.  This  life  at  EUeray 
seems  the  summer  of  his  existence.  . 
He  was  the  arbiter  of  half  the 
wrestling  matches  in  the  Dales,  the 
prize-bestower,  and,  if  nut  a  com- 
petitor for  the  same,  at|leadt  an  ama- 
teur artist  weU  known  and  dread- 
ed. He  was  the  most  daring  and 
devoted  of  lake-sailors,  maintaining 
a  little  fieet  on  Windermere,  some- 
times striking  forth  on  a  December 
night  upon  the  stormy  water,  to 
lose  himself  in  the  storm  and  fog 
amid  odd  so  intense  that  icicles  a 
finger-length  hung  from  his  hair  and 
beard.  Sports  of  a  still  ruder  and 
less  excusable  description  come  in  to 
fiU  up  the  pictu^  Nothing,  in  short, 
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MoiDB  to  have  oome  amias  to  «be 
ezaberant  life  which  had  so  mach 
energy  to  spare;  and  when  the 
abounding  day  and  all  its  oconpa- 
tioDS  were  over,  the  siognlar  duality 
of  the  man,  who  in  the  sanshtne 
waB  60  riotoos  and  overflowing  in 
action,  sent  him  forth  to  moae  by 
night  in  solitary  walks,  to  con- 
mane  with  the  bills  and  atars,  and 
to  ponr  forth  his  sonl  in  verse,  not 
without  a  certain  gentle  beanty, 
bnt  a  thousand  times  less  forcible 
and  individoal  than  the  man.  At 
Elleray,  with  his  singular  group 
of  neighbowB —  '^  Wordsworth  at 
Kydal,  Son  they  and  Ooleridge  at 
Keswick,  ObarlesDoyd  at  Brathay, 
Bishop  Watson  at  Calgarth  "^and 
with  so  oontinnons  and  persistent 
a  manuiaotare  of  poetry  going  on 
all  ronnd,  it  was  impossible  that 
any  young  man  with  the  Oxford 
bays  atill  fresh  on  hia  broiiir  oonld 
resist  the  temptation  of  verse-mak- 
ing. The  society  of  poets,  no  doabt, 
is  a  very  fine  thing  and  a  great 
privik^e,  bnt  an  ahinned  and  awe- 
stricken  spectator  at'  this  diataooe 
mav  be  pardoned  for  looking  back 
with«ome  horror  upon  that  constant 
interchange  of  poetries,  which  ma4e 
it  unsafe  to  enter  any  adjacent  bouse 
without  the  ohanoe  of  having  a 
aoimet  levelled  at  your  nnsospeodng 
head,  or  a  volley  of  blank  verse 
poured  down  upon  you  from  these 
ever  -  charged  and  double  -  loaded 
guns.  *^Tbe  Friend  was  ^ing  on 
at  that  time — Coleridge  hviog  at 
Wordsworth's  —Wordsworth  mak- 
ing, and  reading  to  ns  as  he  made 
them,  the  *  Sonnets  to  the  Tyro- 
kse'"  Neither  Wilaon  nor  any 
man  could  resist  the  infection.  In 
a  society  where  every  man  was  ^ 
poet,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  first 
essay  of  the  undeveloped  bat  oon- 
acious  genius  among  them  should 
be  in  the  same  direction ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, a  new  voice  broke  the 
silence  of  th«  hillfi,  and  another 
candidate  of  the  ''Lake  School" 
appeared  before  the  public.  ^  7%a 
I$U  ^  PdUn$ '  came  forth  from  the 
seclusion  of  iheoattage  at  Elleray 
while  the  young  writer  was  still  a 
bridegroom  in    the    first   year    of 


hia  marriage — an  adventure  pot 
forth  with  high  hopes  and  with 
all  the  8elf-confiden(se  natural  to  a 
follower  of  Wordawortb — ^yet  still 
the  work  of  an  amateur,  bapialy 
quite  independent  of  ita  suocsss 
or  &ilore.  Literature  at  that  time 
was  nothing  but  the  bigheat  and 
noblest  of  arts  to  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  Elleray,  who,  with  all  his 
energy  and  love  of  sport,  does  not 
seem  ever   to  have  exceeded    the 

rent  bonnds  of  expenditura. 
was  independent  of  everything 
but  that  desire  of  fame  which  b  the 
l»«vailing  infirmity  of  noble  minds, 
and,  doubtless,  apprehended  no- 
thing but  a  higher  diinax  of  the 
happiness  he  already  poaseased 
when  he  put  forth  h)s  first  lite- 
rary venture,  and  gave  his 
name  and  his  productions  to  the 
criticism  of  tbe  public.  I'he  pub- 
lic was  not  unfovourable  to  tiie 
fortunate  author,  who  entered  with 
the  fresh  eagerness  aud  zest  natu- 
ral to  him  into  his  new  occupa- 
tion, impressing  his  pnblisliar  with 
the  necessity  of  advertiaipg  tb^ 
bodk,  and  making  all  the  impa- 
tieut  suggestions  of  a  novice,  in 
order  to  Iv^sten  and  secose  its  suc- 
cess. The  success  was  safficiently 
encouraging  to  prompt  him  to  tor 
tnre  extftions;  and  this  new  be- 
ginning inspired  him,  apparently 
still  further,  with  intentions  of  ac- 
tivity, as  he  ia.said  to  have  ''come 
to  the  resolution  of  j<»iniog  the 
Scottish  bur ;  ^'  bnt  he  waa  stili  at 
Elleray  when  misfortune  first  M 
upon  bis  prosperous  liCs. 

Up  to  this  time  all  had  gone 
well  with  Wilson*  ''He  seemed  to 
have  an  intense'  eigoyment  of  life,'' 
says  De  Quince^,  in  a  description  of 
him  at  thispenod.  "Indeed,  being 
yoting,  rich,  healthy,  and  fall  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  it  could  not  be 
very  wonderful  that  he  should  feel 
happy  and  pleased  with  him;»e2f  and 
others."  "  He  was  a  fine,  gay,  grit- 
hearted  fellow,*'  says  a  humbler  cri- 
tic, "  as  strong  as  a  lion,  and  as  lish 
as  a  trout,  and  he  had  sic  antics  as 
niyver  man  had."  The  rural  life 
he  was  leading,  full  of  jovial  ad- 
Tenture,  4port»  aifl  exeioise  on  one 
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hand,  and  the '  loftieat  of  poetic 
commonings  on  the  other,  was  the 
fife  of  hie  oboioer  and  gave  full 
eoope  to  all  his  powers;  and  be 
was  now  married,  with  the  happi- 
nees  and  comfort  of  wife  an<l  chil- 
dren dependent  on  bis  own.  In 
anch  circomatanoee,  all  at  once, 
without  any  apparent  premonition, 
rain  fell  upon  this  unsuapioions 
prosperity.  The  hoik  of  hie  for- 
tune hail  been  left  in  a  commer- 
oial  undertaking,  and  by  some 
'  andden  failure  or  misfortune  of  the 
person  to  wbom  it  was  intrust- 
ed, tbe  household  of  Elleray  was 
thrown  at  a  stn^e  from  wealth  to 
comparative  poverty.  Tbe  blow  was 
overwhelming;  and  nobody  could 
have  wondered  had  a  nature  so  Joy- 
ous, undisciplined,  and  sell^willed 
— ^up  to  this  time  a  spoilt  child  of 
fortune — ^given  way  under  it.  Such 
a  test  few  of  us,  however  aelf  con- 
trolled and  under  rule,  oonld  sus- 
tain. But  the  touch  of  trial,  so 
sharp  and  sudden,  developed  at 
onccs  in  the  brave  and  stout-hearted 
young  man,  a  straio  of  profound 
courage  aod  cbeerfnlness  not  often 
to  be  found  anywhere,  and  most 
rare  in  eonjonction  ^th  a  temper 
80  fiery  and  soony.  He  seems 
to  have  received  the  blow  in  abso- 
lute tilenoe,  without  a  word  of  com- 
plaint or  repiniD^-^to  have  accept- 
ed and  made  the  best  of  it  at  once, 
as  he  had  hitherto  with  thankful- 
ness accepted  all  his  good  things. 
No  cry  breaks  from  him,  even  in 
yerse,  over  tbe  nnezpeeted  over-. 
throw — bis  aatonisfament,  his  As- 
may,  his  pangs  of  injury  and  down- 
fall, if  he  felt  them,  never  came 
to  any  record.  He  was  then  about 
tbirfy — at  an  age  and  in  circum- 
stances when  it  is  specially  hand  to 
accept  humiliation  and  relinquish 
pleasure ;  and  it  is  with  amazement, 
as  well  as  admiration,  that  we  lo<^ 
on  and  see  how  this  demonstrative, 
outspoken,  immoderate  soul,  all 
Pushed  and  radiant  with  happisesa. 
ftnd  unprepared  for  evil,  accepts  and 
endures,  with  an  unexpected  noble- 
ness, tbe  novel  touch  of  calauuty. 
It  is  the  first  gxand  point-«perhaps, 
tlirongbout   all  its  varied  (^aptera, 


tbe  grandest  point— in  the  life  of 
Wilson.  He  does  not  even  seem  to 
be  aware  of  his  own  magnanimity, 
or  to  see  any  need  for  forgiving 
Providence  and  mankind  in  gene- 
ral for  the  wrong  inflicted  upon 
him.  Not  a  word  comes  from  his 
manful  lips—he  takes  his  young 
wife  and  his  children  from  the 
dear  Elleray  to  Edinburgh,  to  his 
mother's  house,  which,  doubtless, 
was  very  different  from  that  beloved 
cottage.  It  is  ended  and  done  with 
for  ever,  that  bright  and  glorious 
summer  life.  Henceforward  work 
has  to  be  looked  for,  has  to  be  at- 
tained, not  without  attendant  cir- 
cuDQstances,  certificates  and  recom- 
mendations, not  v^ry  palatable  to 
the  pride  of  a  man  who  has  spent 
the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
in  happy  indepeodeuoe.  Bat  the 
valiant  soul  says  not  a  word.  He 
accepts  bis  lot  wiUi  a  cheerful 
eteadfaatness,  which  might  seem 
almost  impious  to  any  one  bent  bn 
improving  the  occasion.  Rich  In 
life  and  love  and  genius,  the  incre- 
dible young  man  raises  no  widl 
over  the  departure  of  his  wealth. 
That  happiness  is  lost,  but  not  all 
happiness,  or  the  best — he  doee  not 
even  lay  up  a  grudge  in  his  heart, 
to  be  discloeed  when  he  finds  utter- 
ance. Next  time  we  hear  of  bim, 
his  life  is  all  changed  from  that  of 
Elleray.  No  longer  the  head  and 
master  of  his  own  house,  he  is 
now  under  his  mother's  roo^  and 
comparatively  in  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. He  has  no  longer  ^is  fleet 
of  boats,  his  moantains  and  meres 
ovw  which  to  expatiate  in  glory  and 
in  joy,  but  only  the  Parliament 
House,  where  a  rare  brief,  when 
he  gete'  one,  embarrasses  him  be- 
yond everything; — ail  the  oireum- 
staooes  of  life,  it  is  but  too  evident, 
have*  changed ;  but  no  change  is  ap- 
parent in  the  gallant  young  man, 
who  confronts  his  troubles  and  losses 
with  a  smile,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
be  happy  even  in  the  face  of  poverty. 
It  was  but  a  quiescent  and  unpro- 
ductive period,  in  which  he  did 
nothing,  notwithstanding  necessity, 
but  there  is  no.  Hioro  atoirable 
chapter  in  his  fife. 
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In  the  sammer  after  tiUa  down- 
fall, be  and  bis  wife  took  a  pedes- 
trian tour  togetber  tbrongb  tiie 
Higblands — ^an  idyllic  journey,  wan- 
dering by  tbe  locbs  and  bills  accord- 
ing to  tbe  caprice  of  the  day,  resting 
in  Highland  cottages — a  romantic 
progress  which  amazed  the  Edin- 
burgh world.  The  briefless  young 
barrister  came  back  in  ^^  the  highest 
health  and  spirits;*^  and,  still  idle 
and  happy,  though  no  longer  rich, 
oontiuued  to  wander  and  devise 
wanderings  to  his  heart's  content. 
Already  he  had  formed  friendships 
with  ^some  men  whose  names  throw 
a  shadow  of  coming  events  upon 
his  careless  and  joyful  path.  John 
Gibson  Lockbart  had  entered  tbe 
bar  shortly  after  him,  and  was  some- 
times his  companion  in  those  merry 
but  ^mless  promenades  in  liie  Par- 
liament House;  and  Hogg,  whom 
he  had  evidently  already  begun  to 
quiz  and  play  with  (begging  him,  for 
example,  to  recommend  to  Murray 
tHe  '  City  of  the  PUgne,'  "  a  bold 
eulogy  "  of  which  from  the  Shepherd 
would,  as  the  laughing  letter- writer 
solemnly  pretend^  '*be  of  service 
to  me  "},  was  now  among  his  corre- 
spondents. Shortly  afterwards  he 
published  another  volume  of  poems, 
which  seem,  like  the  first,  to  have 
been  moderately  successful,  and 
which  were  reviewed  favourably  by 
Jeffrey  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.* 
Thus  the  years  ran  on,  spent,  it 
is  evident,  as  mnch  as  possible,  in 
truant  adventures  by  flood  and 
fell,  fishing  excursions,  productive 
of  much  pleasure  and  destructive 
of  hosts  of  trout,  but  totelly  with- 
out any  balance  of  work  to  jus- 
tify tbe  wandering.  Letters  from 
Loch  Awe,  -  from  the  dear  cot- 
tage of  EUeray,  from  every  High- 
land village  he  passes  on  his  way, 
toonvey  the  tenderest  love  -  and 
the  most  carefnl  domestic  injunc- 
tions to  his  young  wife,  who  doubt- 
less, with  her  children  in  her  lap, 
could  not  always  accompany  the 
erratic  progresses  of  her  mate,  to 
whom  the  streams  and  lochs  were 
clearly  much  more  congenial  than 
the  Parliament  House,  time  and 
the  hour  having  not   yet  onfolded 


tbe   vocation   which  awaited  thst 
dauntless  and  joyous  spirit 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1817  occurred  a  memorable  event, 
which  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  these 
page?  without  respect  and  a  certain 
degree  of  solemnity.  In  the  noble 
Princes  Street  of  Edinborgh,  tbe 
main  artery  of  the  town,  Mr.  William 
Blackwood,  the  originator  of  this 
Magazine,  a  man  of  rare  adminis- 
trative power  and  sound  judgment, 
clear-sighted  and  prescient  of  the 
necessities  of  the  time^  bad  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  publish^. 
The  ^  Edinbni^h  Review '  was  then 
in  all  its  early  force,  nndiminished 
by  time,  a  triumphant  periodical, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era :  and  the 
^  Quarterly  '  had  also  come  into  ex- 
istence, a  less  foi^ble,  bat  safilcient* 
ly  promising  opponwt  Thoughts 
of  a  publication  akin,  yet  dififerenk 
were  slowly  forming  in  the  mind 
of  onr  publisber,  when  he  oondod- 
ed  an  agreement  with  two  literary 
gentlemen  of  moderate  contem- 
porary fame,  to  begin  a  magar 
zine,  of  which  they  should  be 
the  joint  editors.  The  experiment 
was  begun  in  March  1817,  and 
the  EniNBTJBOH  Mosthlt  Mjloa- 
zzins,  mildly  literary,  gently  local, 
amiably  free  of  all  personafitj, 
entered,  like  a  lamb,  tbe  field  in 
which  it  was  shortly  to  appear  as  a 
lion.  Sad  though  it  is  to  confess 
as  much,  anything  more  utterly 
tame  and  respectable  than  the  first 
six  numbers  of  our  venerated  and 
beloved  Maoa  were  never  put  in 
ptint.  One  of  the  editors  was 
Thomas  Pringle,  African  Pringle,  a 
name  not  unknown  to  fame;  the 
other  a  Mr.  Oleghorn,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing.  These  excellent  men 
pottered  through  their  six  months' 
issue,  doubtless  mnoh  to  the  impa- 
tience of  the  practical  and  sagaci- 
ous intelligence,  which  saw  farther 
than  they  did,  and  perceived  what 
might  be  made  of  this  undeveloped 
organ  which  the  editors  called  '^  oor 
humble  miscellany."  Mr.  Black- 
wood himself  was  young,  strongly 
^litical,  and  as  ready  to  defy  the 
world  and  set  everybody  right,  as 
were  the  unemployed  yoang^wits  of 
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the  Parliament  House,    now  Idling    appearance,    it   is   not    astonisblog 
the  summer  days  at* Loch  Awe,  or    that  the  pnblic  shonld  behold,  with 
yawning  in  Edinbargh    over  brieiis    amaze,     consternation,    and    exoit»- 
wliich  they    conld   not  tell    **what    ment,  the   sadden    boand  npon  the 
the  devil   they  were  to  do  with."    stage    of    this    wild    and    fearless 
The    publisher  chafed  in   his  office    champion.    No  thought  of  the  coil- 
over  the  dulness  of  the  new  peri-    sequences    troubled    the    minds    of 
odical,    the    capabilities    of    which    the  young  writers,  all   delighted  to 
were  so  manifest  to  his  mind,  but    get    utterance    for    themselves,  and 
did  not  scorn  to  get  his  hand  into    a  mode   in  which  to   deliver  their 
practice,  and  master  the  details  of    dauntless    assault    upon   the  world 
the  new  undertaking,  to  which,  in    in  generiftl ;   nor  of  the  young  pub- 
the  dearth   of  other  modes  of  com-    lisher,  ^ho   stood    responsible   for 
rannication    between     writers     and    any  mischief,  but  who  had  his  full 
readers,    various   valuable   *'Oontri-    share    of  the   ardour   and    pugna- 
bntors/^    not    unremarked    by   the    city  which   distinguished   the  band, 
wise   and    clear   eyes  which   bided    They  seem  to  have  leaped  together 
their  time  behind,  began  gradually    by  instinct  in  the  immense  crisis ; 
to  drop  in.    Of  these  Hogg  was  one    and  certainly  it  would   Ue  difficult 
of  the  first ;  and  the  brilliant  young    to  find  any  two    parties  who  had 
advocate,    already    well    known   to    more  need  of  each  other  than  had 
Edinbtirc^h  <K)ciety,  the  author  of  the    the   young,  ambitious,   enterprising. 
Isle  of  Palms^  the  Highland  tourist,    and    practical  administrator  of  lite- 
angler,    sportsman,    and     generally    rary  affairs   in  Princes   Street^  who 
incomprehensible      personage,     had    was   not    himself,  in    the    first   in- 
also   made   a  mild   approach  to  the.  stance,  an  author,  though  his  judg- 
veiled    prophetess,    in    papers    an'd    ment  in  literary  matters  was  nota- 
poem's     bearing    the    signature    of    bly  swift,  clear,  and  almost  unerring ; 
Erem.'UB,     Such   was   the   state   of   and   the  little   party  of  wits   then 
^ffiiirs  until  six  months  had  elapsed    afloat  and  aimless  upon  Edinburgh 
from  the  first  founding  of  the  new    society,      who     abounded     in    the 
periodical.      By  that  time,  happily,    necessary  power   of    utterance,  but 
the    editors   and   publisher  had  be-    were   wasting    themselves   in   Par- 
come  mutually  disgusted  with  each    liament-House  jokes    and   convivial 
other.     With    a    quaint    ebullition    meetings,    unaware    what     use    to 
of  literary  jealousy,  whigh  is  amus-    make   of  their  talents.    Great  was 
ing     enough    when     we     consider    the  fervour  of  the  onslaught   with 
the    afrer    history  of    this    Maga-    which,  when    called    together   sud- 
zine,   *'  they   formally  wrote  to  Mr.    denly  to  support  the  falling  banner, 
Blackwood,  letting   him  know  that    the    young   men    rushed    into    the 
his     interference   with     their    edi-    breach,  and,  throwing  prudence    to 
tonal    functions    could  ,  no    longer    the  winds,  charged  forth   in  a  wild 
be  endured."    The  consequence  was,    sally    upon     the     spectators,   who, 
that  the  two  worthy  litterateurs  were    doubtless,    had    come    to    assist   at 
bought    off,  and    relieved    of   those    the     burial     of     the    feeble    peri- 
fnnctions,  in  which    the    clear    eye    odical,    whose    reco^^nised    condno* 
of   the  publisher    perceived  by  in-    tors    had    forsaken    it.      The   sally 
tuition    a    fit    field    for    his    own    was  wild,   furious,   and   sudden,  al- 
energies ;  and  that  in  October  1817    most  beyond    precedent,  but  it  was 
Maga  made  a  new  beginning,  dash-    irresistible.      The  banner  that  had 
ing    wildly,  with  shouts  of   savage    been  drooping  was  set  up  again  with 
glee  and  frolic,  into  the  astonished    shouts,  and  the  public  became  aware 
world  of  literature,  and  celebrating    of   a   new,  individual,  and  remark- 
her  own   new  birth  and  freedom  in    able    organ   of   opinion,    about  the 
a  furious  Bacchic    dance    of   head-    sajings  and  sentiments  of  which  it 
strong     youthfulness.      After      the    was    impossible    to    be   indifferent, 
calm  respectability  of  her  previous    The  whole  history  of  this  singular 
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literary  phenomenon  is  interesting. 
The  best  acoonnt  of  it,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  famous  Chat- 
dee  Manuscript^  which  appeared  in 
the  fii>t  number  under  the  new 
management,  and  which  set  Edin- 
burgh at  once  by  the  ears.  Through 
,  the  dim  and  much- evaporated  fun 
of  this  notable  fable  we  discern 
darkly  the  Publisher  left  with  his 
Magazine,  courageous  but  deserted, 
uming  to  make  of  it  a  rival  to  the 
great  neighbouring  Review,  which 
was  then  triumphant  in  the  world 
of  literature,  but  provided  as  yet 
with  no  material  for  his  purpose 
i-ave  his  own  indomitable  determi- 
nation. Then,  through  ihe  mist  of 
unknowil  names  and  persons  whom 
he  calls  to  his  aid,  uptiears  the 
Leopard  "from  the  valley  of  the 
palm-trees,  whose  going  forth  was 
^  comely   as   the   greyhound,  and  his 

eyes  like  the  lightnitig  of  fiery 
flame,"  and  the  "Scorpion  which 
deligbteth  to  sting  the  faces  of^ 
men" — emblematical  portraits,  each  • 
drawn,  no  dou/bjt,  by  tlie  hand  of 
the  other,  of  the  two"  brilliant  young 
intelligences,  Wilson  and  Lockhart,, 
to  whom  the  call  of  the  forlorn 
and  daring  Editor  opened  up  a 
new  world.  Both  of  the  young 
men  seem  to  have  started  to  the 
summons  with  a  perception,  if  not 
that  their  own  future  lay  in  it, 
yet  of  its  wonderful  capabilities, 
and  the  matchless  frolic  and  delight 
of  such  an  undertaking.  They  met 
together  in  joyous  conclave  when 
the  first  sound  of  the  call  to  arms 
came  to  their  ears;  and,  assembled 
in  a  room  in  Queen  Street  in  the 
house  of  Wilson's  mother,  read 
over  the  first  part  of  this  OhaMee 
Manuscript^  which  had  been  written 
by  Hogg,  and  composed  the  remain- 
der of  the  same  in  intermittent 
bursts  of  fun  and  laughter.  The 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room  above, 
Mrs.  Grordon  tells  us,  hearing  the 
echoes  of  merriment  below,  sent  to 
inquire  into  the  joke,  doubtless 
without  getting  much  satisfaction. 
So  thoroughly  did  the  young  writers 
enjoy  their  own  wit,  that — the  same 
authority    informs    us— Sir  William 


Hamilton,  the  future  philosopher, 
who  had  th^  privilege  of  adding  a 
strophe  to  this  joyous  perftirmance, 
was  so  amused  ttiat  he  fell  ftom  Lis 
chair  in  a  fit  of  laughtet.  The  fim 
which  was  to  convulse  Edinburgh, 
convulsed  with  mirth,  in  the  first 
place,  its  own  perpetrators,  who 
bore  no  man  any  malice,  but  were 
bent,  twith  the  natural  instinct  of 
youthful  wits,  upon  an  universal 
shrimmage  with  the  world.  Thas 
inspired,  tliey  rushed  to  the  rescoe. 
Number  VII.  of  the  '  Edinbnrgii 
Mx>nthly  Magazine*  blazed  upon  the 
firmament  n&  that  of  Blackwood; 
and  startled  Edinburgli  feil  into  such 
a  buzz  of  mingled  rage,  laughter,  and 
interest^  that  the  languid  publica- 
tion was  quickened  into  immediate 
vigour,  and  the  new  era  liegan. 

It  was  thus  that  Wilson  discovered 
his  true  '^^cation^in  literature,  and 
indeed  in  the  world.  He  had  amuaed 
himself  up  to  this  period  to  the  lop 
of  his  bent,  and  played  out  his  holi- 
day in  wealth,  and  poverty  liith  the 
heartiest  enjoyment  of  "the  same; 
but  he  had  not  yet  found  out  what 
he  was  good  for,  or  how  he  was  to 
provide  for  his  family  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Doubt !e!i«  no  such 
idea  was  in  his  mind  when  be  rush- 
ed into  the  service  of  the  new  peri- 
odical. Its  pay  at  first  was  doubt- 
ful,* its  very  existence  precarious- 
nobody  knew  what  was  to  come  of 
it.  Instead  of  being  the  prop  and 
pillar  of  his  future  life,  and  the 
means  of  his  fame,  the  young  poet 
of  the  /«^  of  Palms  entered  upon  it 
in  the  dprit  of  a  frolic,  for  present 
enjoyment  more  than  eventual  pro- 
fit. It  is  easy  enough  to  conceive 
how  charming  to  the  imagination 
of  the  two  young  briefless  barris- 
ters must  have  been  this  mediam  of 
revenging  with  lightning  touches  of 
ridicule  and  laughter  their  youthful 
wrongs  upon  the  careleas  and  indiffer- 
ent world.  But  the  new  '  Blackwood* 
was  built  on  profounder  purposes ; 
and  if  the  young  writers  were  presci- 
ent at  first  of  little  but  fun,  a  mor« 
serioos  hope  moved  their  director, 
who  stood  behind  in  the  quietne»e^ 
of  his    non-literary    but    governing 
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character — a  roan  wbo  had  in  the 
mean  time  to  bear  all  the  brunt 
without  the  sweetnes?  of  the  fame, 
and,  steadfast  in  his  own  project,  to 
go  through  the  ordeal  of  all  sorts 
of  threats,  with  an  energy  and  reso- 
lution of  which  none  of  his  collabo- 
rateurs,  however  gifted,  could  haye 
been  capable.  It. was  all  sport  to  the 
gay  young  genius,  who  did  not  fear 
what  he  said,  secure  under  the  sha- 
dow of  that  "  man  in  plain  apparel, 
whose  name  was  as  it  had  been  the 
colour  of  ebony,*"  and  who  betrayed 
no  secrets,  nor  ever  dreamt  of  shift- 
ing the  responsibility  from  his  own 
shoulders  and^  purse  to  those  of  the 
real  culprit;  but  it  was  a  more 
serious  matter  for  the  responsible 
person  himself,  who  had  not  only 
to  supply  all  the  necessary  means 
for  the  campaign,  but  to  keep  in  due 
order  and  restraint  the  fiery  Pegasus 
which  he  had  yoked  into  his  war- 
chariot,  taking  heed,  with  wise 
discretion,  that  its  extravagance  and 
high  blood  went  only  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  give  tiie  required  im- 
petus, and  not  far  enough  to  dash 
both  vehicle  and  riders  into  swift 
destruction.  Nowhere  more  fitly 
than  in  discussing  the  character 
and  history  of  John  Wilson  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine,  which 
'William  Blackwood  founded  and 
wisely  guided  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  could  the  tribute  of  justice 
be  paid  to  the  memory  of  that  able 
and  remarkable  man.  It  was  he 
who  saw  over  the  heads  of  his  more 
brilliant  associates,  and  through 
all  the  commotion  of  their  wit, 
philosophy,  and  fun,  the  serious 
capabilities  of  a  great  permanent 
organ  of  literary  and  political  opin- 
ion such  as  this  which  he  aimed 
at  establishing :  it  was  he  who, 
through  all  the  caprices  of  wit  and 
inconstancies  of  genius,  tried  by 
many  a  harassment  and  vexation, 
worried  by  irregular  exertions  and 
intermittent  support  even  on  the 
part  of  men  to  whom  the  public 
gave  much  of  his  share  of  the  praise, 
still  held  steadily  on — had  patience, 
and  waited  for  the  results  on  which 
he  had  calculated.     The  threats  of 


prosecution  and  remonstrances  of 
those  who  thought  themselves  ag- 
grieved, were  a  small  matter  in 
comparison  with  the  per[)etual 
care  and  oversight  demanded  by 
the  ever-recurring  monthly  pub- 
lication, which  had  to  be  kept  up 
and  kept  equal  at  all  hazards — a 
doubly  diflScult  task  when  the  con- 
tributors were  so  few  in  number, 
and  BO  utterly  daring  in  style.  Mr, 
Blackwood  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
how  far  it  was  safe  to  go  in  that 
dashing  career,  and  ihe  weight  of 
character  and  skill  of  management 
which  enabled  him  to  tighten  his 
reins  and  draw  up  his  panting 
steeds  when  that  delicate  point  had 
been  reached.  The  brilliant  genias 
of  Wilson  would  doubtless  have 
found  some  expression  for  itself, 
some  time  or  other  in  his  life,  more 
characteristic  than  volumes  of  verse, 
even  if  it  had  never  attained  the 
medium  of  The  Magazine — though 
nowhere  else  could  it  have  gained 
sDch  free,  full,  and  congenial  utter- 
ance. But  it  was  not  to  his  splendid 
and  impatient  hands  that  Maga 
owed  eiUier  her  origin  or  h^  steady 
progress.  Among  many  testifica- 
tions, the  favourite  idea  of  a  veiled 
editor — mysterious,  unaccoantable, 
personage-^pleased  the  fancy  of  the 
public,  and  perhaps  soothed  the 
rufSed  feelings  now  and  then  of  a 
man  of  letters,  slow  to  yield  to  the 
sceptre  of  a  mere  layman  and  un- 
professional person,  however  poten- 
tial or  wise  were  the  hands  that 
swayed  it  But  Ohristopher  North 
himself  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  this  restraint  exer- 
cised by  the  real  manager  of  affiiirs 
— an  admission  which  we  have  some 
pride  in  making,  as  a  proof  that  the 
children  of  Apollo  have  still  dis- 
crimination enough  to  recognise  the 
administrative  and  governing  facul- 
ty wherever  it  appears,  and  as  our- 
selves subject,  within  die  bounds  of 
reasonable  loyalty,  to  a  similar  sway. 
It  was  thus  that  Blaokwood^s 
Magazine,  of  the  influence  and 
importance  of  which  from  that  time 
to  this  it  does  not  become  us  to 
speak,  began  its  career ;  and   thus, 
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also,  the  yonthfal  life  of  John  Wil-  play  as  possible.  SometimeB  it  is 
son,  so  long  a  merely  ornamental  Wilson,  sometimes  it  is  Lockhart, 
romance  and  sport  of  existence,  who  gleams  across  the  darkened  stage 
^nickened  into  nse  and  seryice.  In  in  half- recognisable  personality  ;  bnt 
a  moment,  with  the  rapidity  of  anon  we  are  lost  in  a  host  of  imagin- 
magic,  the  idle  young  advocates,  ary  con tribotocs— -German  docton 
who  had  been  nsed  to  lounge  out  and  barons,  Irish  soldiers,  English 
tiieir  days  together  without  much  scholars,  every  kind  of  disguise 
Botice  from  the  world,  fonnd  them*  which  could  be  .lightly  glided  off 
•elves  in  the  novel  and  delightful  and  on  by  the  joyoos  masquers 
position  of  successful  revolution-  who  took  so  thorough  a  delight  in 
aides  who  had  shaken  that  same  their  work.  Nor  wep  those  mis- 
world  to  its  very  foundations,  chievons  plotters  content  with  rais- 
Whiggism,  which  had  been  para-  ing  up  fictitious  personages  upon 
mount  in  Edinburgh  under  the  au-  whom  to  lay  the  burden  of  their  own 
tocratic  influence  of  the  *  Edinburgh  exuberant  tide  of  composition.  A 
Review.*  sustained  a  shock  which  still  more  wicked  wile  remained. 
was  all  the  more  severe  because  They  signed  respectable  names  of 
unexpected,  the  palm  of  literary  dull  but  well-known  men  to  tiieir 
pre-eminence  having  hitherto,  with-  own  wild  effusions,  and  conferred 
out  any  controversy,  been  left  in  a  sudden  literary  reputation  up(m 
the  hands  of  Jeffrey  and  his  bre-  worthy  persons  in  GHasgow  and 
tbren.  It  is  said  that,  after  the  elsewhere,  to  whom  a  pen  was  m 
publication  of  that  astounding  Na  incomprehensible  weapon.  Never 
YIL,  which  is  for  ever  immor-  was  work  treating  of  serious  mat- 
tal  4n  6ur  records,  the  streets  of  ters,  and  founded  on  substantial 
Edinburgh  bore  lively  impress  of  ground  of  payment  and  reward, 
the  fray^  and  that  an  intelligent  conducted  so  much  like  a  frolic  ;  and 
observer  might  have  read  in  the  the  principal  actors  in  this  strange 
eountcmanoes  of  the  passengers  the  maze  of  wit  and  confusion  foui^ 
indivioual  politics  of  each---dismay  as  their  work  proceeded,  a  new  in- 
and  vexation  being  written  on  all  terest  and  zest  in  life.  ^ 
Whiggish  features,  while  an  unusual  The  history  of  John  WilsoQ  had 
gleam  of  satisfaction  beamed  from  now  reached  to  that  moment  of 
the  visages  of  the  faithful.  The  "  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men**  which 
vonng  publication  went  on  daunt-  was  decisive  of  his  entire  life.  The 
lessly  after  this  brilliant  beginning,  gay  marauder  on  Highland  stream 
'^  There  was  hardly  a  number  for  and  Westmoreland  hillude,  had 
many  months  which  did  not  con-  at  last,  like  others,  settled  to  that 
tain  an  attack  upon  somebody,'*  inevitable  toH  which  is  the  k>t 
says  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  not  uncom-  of  most  men,  but  which  he  bad 
.placent  candour ;  yet  the  abuse  was  hitherto  eluded  with  wonderful  ia- 
but  the  seasoning  which  gave  pi-  genuity.  The  brilliant  apprentice- 
qnancy  to  the  more  serious  mass  of  ship  of  the  Magazine,  bringing  its 
brilliant  criticism  and  lively  com-  immediate .  reward,  as  periodical 
montary  upon  books  and  things,  writing  has  the  advantage  of  doing, 
In  this  early  and  prehistoric  age  of  was  as  easy  and  pleasant  an  entrance 
Maoa,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  into  the  active  laoours  of  life  as  any 
among  the  mists  the  two  figures  man  could  desire ;  and,  full  as  it 
which  flit  around  her  cradle,  or  to  was  of  exciting  and  exhilarating 
identity  their  distinct  productions,  circumstances,  wooed  the  young 
united  as  tbey  both  were,  not  only  advocate  by  degrees  into  habits  of 
in  labour,  but  in  those  wild,  almost  work,  and  chat  consciousness  of  the 
boyish,  pranks  of  rajstification  with  necessities  of  ordinary  existence 
which  tbey  were  intent  upon  be-  which  hitherto  does  not  seem  to 
wildering  the  public,  and  making  have  moved  him  very  deeply.  Two 
their  own  work  feel  as  much  like  years   have  not  elapsed*  before  we 
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find  him  making  a  distdnot  inde- 
pendent  movement  into  his  own 
hoQse,  and  erecting  again  the  house- 
hold gods  which,  since  the  days  of 
Elleray,  bad  sank  into  secondary 
deities  in  bis  mottier's  overflowing 
household.  .  This  new  beginning 
was  made  in  Anne  Street,  a  qaiet 
little  sabnrban  street^  where,  as 
Mrs.  Gordon  informs  as,  her  father 
fonnd  ^*  a  pleasant  little  community 
that  made  residence  there  far  from 
distasteful.*'  The  family  bad  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  and  there 
were  now  five  children  to  fill  the 
little  house.  In  the  poet's  ^'  ledger," 
where  he  pat  down  stray  verses  and 
all  kinds  of  literary  memoranda, 
there  is  "a  page  taken  up  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  furniture  for 
dining-room,  sitting-room,  narseir, 
servants'  room,  and  kitchen;  mak- 
ing up  a  total  of  £195,  with  the 
triumphant  query  at  the  en<l,  in  a 
bold  hand,  'Gould  it  be  less!"" 
Thus  once  more  established  under 
bis  own  roof,  with  due  occupation 
for  bis  talents  and  an  agreeable 
society  round  him,  Wilson  seems  to 
have  composed  bis  life  into  habits 
of  a  more  domestic  and  less  roving 
kind.  He  no  longer  wanders  abroad 
in  search  of  adventure  over  flood 
and  fell,  but  is  visible  for  a  year  or 
two  in  his  own  place,  finding  ap- 
parently excitement  enough  in  the 
warfare  and  knight-errantry  of  his 
new  profession.  He  never  appears 
to  have  entertained  any  real  inten- 
tion of  seeking  his  fortane  at  the 
bar;  but  having  lightly  fal)en  upon 
a  trade,  like  a  child  of  fortune  as  he 
was,  which  lured  him  on,  by  mingled 
pleasure  and  praise,  into  paths  of 
severer  duty  and  harder  labour,  soon 
came  to  think  of  a  more  steady  and 
permanent  oconpation,  when  the 
chance  of  snob  opened  before  him. 
This  was  in  the  beginning  of  1820, 
rather  more  than  two  years  after 
bis  triumphant  entry  into  litera- 
ture, when  the  Ohair  of*  Moral 
Philosophy  became  vacant  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Though 
bis  repatation  hitherto  had  been 
that  o^  a  professor  of  the  lighter 
arts  of^  poetry  and   critioisni)    tibe 


attractions  of  divine  philosophy 
seem  always  to  have  exercised* a 
great  power  over  Wilson,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  annonncin^himself 
as  a  candidate  for  this  chair.  Hit 
principal  opponent  was  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  one  of  his  own  intimate 
friends  and  close  associates,  and 
upon  the  surface  a  more  likely  pre- 
tender to  such  an  office  than  the 
brilliant  writer  whose  occupations 
had  been  so  discursive  and  varied, 
and  whose  claims  npon  that  very 
society  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  had 
now  to  canvass  for  its  favour  and 
patronage,  were  those  of  a  patirist 
and  reviewer,  ratber  than  of  a  phi- 
losopher. The  appointment  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Town  Oonncil,  and 
its  members  had  to  be  individually 
approached  and  conciliated.  Difll- 
cult  enough,  however,  as  it  might 
have  been  under  any  circumstatices 
for  these  excellent  functionaries  to 
decide  between  the  rival  claims  of 
two  candidates  so  distinguished, 
yet  so  different,  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  time  at  once  complicatei 
and  simplified  the  conflict,  by  im- 
porting into  thiS|  as  into  every  other 
question,  the  ceaseless  clamour  of 
politics.  Hamilton  was  a  Whig, 
Wilson  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  a  fore- 
rank  man  in  his  party,  and  of  na 
unknown  might  in  the  din  of  battfe. 
All  the  ancient  strength  of  the 
Whiggish  capital  gathered  to  the 
combat,  while  on  the  other  side 
"  Mr.  Wilson  was  assured  of  all  the 
support  that  Government  could 
give,'*  and  had  at  his  back  all  the 
forces  of  his  political  allie£>.  To  the 
present  generation,  which  knows 
the  author  of  the  *Isle  of  Palms' 
chiefly  under  bis  long-established 
title  as  Professor  Wilson,  it  is 
strange  to  look  back  upon  that 
farions  contest,  and  see  how  the 
shafts  hurtle  through  the  darkening 
atmosphere,  and  how  the  dust  of  the 
battle  eddies  about  that  peace- 
able Philosophy  Ohair,  in  which, 
when  we  first  learned  to  know  his 
name,  he  had  been  seated,  as  one 
could  have  imagined,  for  a  lifetime. 
No  election  for  a  borongh  was  ever 
more  furioasly  contested,  nor  popo- 
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lar  parliamentary  candidate  assail-  that  Wilson,  naturally  indignant  at 
ed  more  lustily.  His  testimonials  the  false  acoosations  thns  bronsht 
and  recommendations  might  indeed  against  him,  was  driven  to  uie 
be  all  tlht  could  be  desired,  and  strange  and  painful  necessity  of 
nobody  might  be  able  to  deny  his  writing  to  his  private  friends  to  ask 
genius ;  but  more  important  matters  their  testimony  in  respect  to  his 
lay  behind,  and  the  liberal  and  en-  character,  and  to  request  from  them 
lightened  Whig  party  of  1820  could  such  an  estimate  of  his  household 
be  puritanic  when  that  served  their  virtues  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
purpose,  and  were  not  slow  of  re-  place  that  perfectly  unexception- 
taliating  upon  the  critic,  who  had  able  aspect  of  bis  life  in  its  true 
not  certdnly  spared  them.  Such  a  light.  He  wrote  to  the  clergyman 
ble^ed  opportunity  of  administer-  at  Windermere  who  had  officiated 
ing  the  2kt  quoque  was  not  to  be  at  his  marriage,  and  ^o  snch  a  half- 
lost.  The  supporters  of  his  rival —  domestic,  half-public  authority  as 
whose  private  friendship  with  Wil-  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  then  one  of 
son  was  undisturbed,  it  is  pleasant  the  centres  of  society  in  £dinbni*gh, 
to  know,  by  all  this  hubbub — threw  asking  them  to  tell  his  assailants 
back  in  tibe  teeth  of  the  censor  of  what  they,  a  priest  and  a  woman, 
*•  Blackwood*  the  dire  accusation  of  thought  of  the  husband  of  that 
infidel  and  libertine.  Judging  by  ^^  elegant  and  delicate  young  £ng- 
~  the  recriminations  of  the  period,  lish woman,*'  who  had  not  fefiu^  to. 
one  is  driven  to  believe  that  the  wander  over  hill  and  dale  with  him 
highest  ambitipn  of  a  good  political  who  was  now  accused  of  n^lecting 
partisan  in  those  days  must  have  and  wronging  her  and  her  children, 
been  to  prove,  not  his  adversary's  Of  all  points,  indeed,  at  which  he 
position  false,  but  his  adversary's  could  have  been  assailed,  this 
character  vile,  and  his  life  a  heap  seems  to  have  been  the  least  vul- 
of  depravity.  Though  nothing  was  nerable.  Hard  and  mortifying  as 
to  be  said  against  the  unquestiou-  it  must  have  been  to  his  high  and 
able  powers  of  the  young  philoso-  impatient  spirit  to  ask  for  snch 
pher,  an  effective  diversion  was  yet  commendations,  he  was  now  auffi- 
possible  in  the  shape  of  an  assault  ciently  bent  upon  attaining  his  end 
on  his  morality.  The  'Scotsman,'  to  submit  to  the  neoes&ity;  his 
then,  OS  now,  one  of  the  ablest  and  friends  bore  their  testimony  with 
'  most  influential  of  Scotch  news-  effusive  and  indignant  affectionate- 
papers,  fnade  a  solemn  and  affecting  ness ;  and  having  at  least  failed  even 
appeal  to  it»  dear  bailies  in  a  voice  to  prove  the  favourite  stigma  of  the 
which  trembled  with  the  conscious  time,  that  their  brilliant  opponent 
pathos  of  its  own  fine  adjurations,  was  an  infidel,  the  Whig  opposition 
'^We  call  upon  those  members  of  succumbed,  and  Wilson  won  the 
Council  who  are  fathers  of  families;  day.  The  vexations  and  ungeoe- 
„  who  respect  the  oaths  they  have  reus  strife  did  not  end  with  the 
taken ;  who  have  some  regard  for  election.  A  certain  Deacon  Pater- 
religion,  morals,  and  decency,"  says  son  raised  a  protest  against  it  at 
this  high-toned  and  virtuous  journd ;  tlie  nez^  meeting  of  the  Town  Conn- 
'*  we  put  it  to  them  how  they  can  c!l,  wl^ere  he  is  said  to  have  made 
justify  it  to  their  conscience,  their  his  appearance  with  ^^a  bag  full  of 
country,  and  their  God,  to  select  charges,"  but  was  summarily  put 
him  as  the  man  to  fill  the  Chair  of  down  by  the  assembled  dignitaries, 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  to  confide  who  had  elected  the  Tory  candi- 
to  him  the  taste,  the  morals,  and  date  by  "a  m^oritjr  of  twelve  votes. 
the  characters  of  the  rising  genera-  Another  still  more  -  shabby  and 
tion."  Such  an  appeal  could  not  be  paltry  attempt  to  disturb  the  new 
without  a  certain  effect  upon  the  Professor  followed,  when  he  deliver- 
tremulous  municipal  mind  —  and  ed  his  first  lecture.  *^There^was  a 
the   result   in  the  first   place  was,  furious  bitterness  of  feeling  against 
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hlin,"  says  an  eye-witness,  quoted 
by  Mrs.  Gordon,  '^  among  the  classes, 
of  which  probably  most  of  his  pu- 
pils would  consist;  and  although  I 
had  no  prospect^  of  being  among 
them,   I  went    to  his  first   lecture, 

ripared  to  join  in  a  eabal  which, 
understood,  was  formed  to  put 
him  down.  The  lecture-room  was 
.*  crowded  to  the  celling.  The  Pro- 
fessor entered  with  a  bold  step 
amid  profound  silence.  Every  one 
expected  smne  deprecatory  or  pro- 
pitiatory introduction  of  himself 
and  his  subject  upon  which  the 
mass  was  to  divide  against  him, 
reason  or  no  reason;  but  he  began 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  right  into  the 
matter 'of  the  lecture,  kept  up  un- 
flinchingly and  unhesitatingly  with- 
out a  pause.  Not  a  word,  not  a 
murmur  escaped  his  captivated,  I 
ought  to  say,  his  conquered,  audience, 
and  at  the  end  they  gave  him  a 
right  down  unanimous' burst  of  ap- 
plause.'^ When  the  legitimate  hour 
which  l>elonged  to  the  new  Pro- 
fessor was  exhausted.  Anatomical 
Monro,  austere  and  abstract,  with 
no  human  sympathy  in  him  for  the 
^  first  lecture  and  the  special  circum- 
stances, stalked  into  the  room,  in 
which  he  himself  was  to  succeed 
the  present  occupant,  and,  ruthless- 
ly breaking  in  upon  the  address, 
pointed  to  his  watch  to  show  that 
-  his  own  hour  had  arrived.  "  My 
students  aro  at  the  door,  and  you 
must  conclude,''  said  the  inhuman 
anatomist;  but  was  immediately 
silenced  by  the  renewed  applause 
of  the  students,  amid  which  the  new 
orator  made  a  triumphant  conclusion. 
It  was  thus  that'  Wilson  made  hb 
first  entry  into  the  Ohair  which 
(  he  was  to  fill  so  long,  and  in  which 
he  was  to  hold  so  genial  a  sway  over 
generations  of  eager  and  enthusiastic 
hearts. 

His  success,  however,  was  imme- 
diate and  unquestionable,  to  the  con- 
viction of  both  friends  and  foes ;  and 
even  his  newspaper  assailants,  Mrs. 
Grordon  says,  condescended  to  ad- 
mit that,  if  ho  continued  to  do  well, 
his  past  delinquencies  might  be  for- 
given  him.      It   is  an    interesting 


period  of  the  new  Professor's  his- 
tory: Wilson  seems  to  have  taken 
the  tempest  with  manful  com- 
posure and  steadiness,  standing  to 
his  arms  with  an  amount  of  calm 
amid  all  the  stinging  shower  of  pro- 
jectiles that  flew  around  him,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
of  his  fiery  nature.  And  when  the 
smoke  of  the  conflict  clears  ofl^,  the 
many-sided  man  gleams  upon  us  in 
a  new  aspect,  shutting  himself  up, 
apart  from  all  the  recreations  and 
delights  in  which  his  life  had  hither- 
to abounded,  in  a  room  ^Miterally 
filled"  with  bookn,  devoting  him-* 
self,  with  a  closeness  of  application 
of  which  up  to  this  time  he  had 
shown  few  symptoms,  to  the  new 
work  on  which  he  had  entered. 
The  dreaming  poet  has  had  his 
day,  and  may  have  it  again;  so 
has  the  open-air  Dalesman,  with 
all  his  mighty  muscles  still  in  their 
grandest  develoi^meut;*  and  so  even 
has  the  critic,  absolute  and  daunt- 
less, without  a  scruple  or  compunc- 
tion ;  but  here,  in  the  mean  time,  is 
a  philosopher — grave,  conscientious, 
anxious — taking  counsel  with  books 
and  friends,  without  apparently  a 
thought  in  his  mind  but  how  to 
fulfil  this  new  duty,  and  hold  his 
post  with  honesty  and  honour.  To 
torn  away  from  all  those  vulgar 
contentions,  the  slanders  of  enemies 
and  formal  testimonials  of  friends, 
the  vexations  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  contest,  and  the  agitated  and 
unreasonable  crowd  which  has 
fought  over  this  question  without 
any  knowledge  worth  mentioning 
of  the  real  point  at  issue — and.  sub- 
siding into  the  quiet  little  nouse 
in  Anne  Street,  among  the  earlj 
summer  trees,  to  looK  over  his 
great  shonlder  and  find  the  new 
Professor,  pouring  forth  his  anxious 
soul  to  his  dearest  old  friend.  Dr. 
Blait,  and  recommending  to  the 
consideration  of  the  helper  upon 
whose  judgment  be  has  so  much 
reliance,  the  plan  he  has  formed  for 
his  untried  work,  and  the  system 
which  suggests  itself  to  his  own  in- 
tent «nd  concentrated  thoughts — la 
a  contrast  as  remarkable  and  inter- 
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eeting  as  can  be  Imagined.  Of  all  tbe 
letters  printed  id  these  volnmes,  there 
are  perhaps  none  which  reveal  the 
writer  in  an  aspect  so  noble  as  those 
letters  to  Dr.  Blair.  Here  it  is  a  man, 
already  known  ito  fame,  the  victor  of 
a  hard  contest^  the  winner  of  many 
lanrels,  who  comes,  with  an  earnest- 
ness much  too  real  to  admit  of  any 
attitudinising,  to  the  oracle  which  he 
has  elected  for  himself  in  the  person 
of  his  friend,  a  man  totally  unknown 
to  the  world ;  and,  entering  into  all  his 
plans  and  thoughts  in  detail,  craves 
advice,  guidance,  instruction,  with 
titter  simplicity  and  confidence.  It  is 
thus  that  Mrs.  Gordon  describes  one 
of  the  letters  of  this  remarkable  oor- 
respondence : — . 

"  Of  all  the  friends  to  whom  be  ap- 
plied for  counsel  in  this  time  of  anxiety, 
there  was  none  on  whom  he  so  implicitly 
relied,  or  who  was  so  ahle  to  assist  him^ 
M  Alexander  Blair.  To  him  he  unbo- 
somed himself  in  all  the  confidence  of 
friendship,  and  in  several  long  and  ela- 
borate letters^-too  long  to  be  given 
entire — entered  piinutely  into  his  plans 
for  the  courBe,  asking  for  advice  and 
iUggestioDB  with  the  eagerness  and  hu- 
mility of  a  pupil  to  his  master.  He 
gives  a  list  of  the  books  he  has  got  and 
asks  his  friend  to  tell  him  what  others 
he  should  have — ^what  he  thinks  of  this 
and  that  theory — how  many  lectures 
there  should  be  on  this  topic  and  on 
that.  He  sketches  his  own  plan — how 
he  is  to  commence  with  some  attractive 
and  eloquent  introductory  lectures  '  of  a 
popular  though  philosophical  kind,'  so 
SB  to  make  a  good  impression  at  first  on 
his  students,  and  also  on  the  public. 
Then  he  proposes  to  give  eight  or  ten 
lectures  on  the  moral  systems  of  ancient 
Greece,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  approves, 
and  which  he  bo^  Blair  will  also  ap- 
prove oL  Then  will  commence  his  own 
eourse  in  right  earnest :  six  or  more  lec- 
tures on  the  physical  nature  of  man — 
then  twelve  more,  '  though  for  no  cause 
known,'  on  the  intellectual  powers.*  On 
this  he  wishes  to  have  Blair's  opinion, 
for  at  preitent  he  sees  nothing  for  it  but 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Reid  and  Stew- 
art— '  which  to  avoid  would  be  of  great 

inportance.* Then  might  come 

some  lectures  on  taste  and  genius  before 
4Doming  to  the  moral  being,    Let  Blair 


consider  the  subject  That  brings  us  up 
to  forty  lectures.  Then  comes  the  moral 
nature — the  affections  and  conscience, 
or  *  whatever  name  that  faculty  may  be 
called.'  Here  seems  fine  ground  for 
descriptions  of  the  operations  of  tbe 
lassions  and  affections,  and  all  concerned 

vith  them .'  .  Then  comes  tbe 

vill  and  all  its  problems,  requiring  ai 
east  six  lectures.  '  But  here  I  am  B.h9 
in  the  dark.'  The  rest  of  the  course 
will  embrace  fifty  lectures  respecting  the 
duties  of  the  human  being.  *  I  would 
fain  hope  that  something  very  different 
from  the  common  metaphysical  lectures 
will  produce  itself  out  of  this  plan/  He 
will  read  on  and  '  attend  most  ivligious- 
ly  to  the  suggestions'  of  his  friend.  Let 
his  friend  meantime  consider  everything 
and  remember  how  short  the  lime  is. 
....  The  letter  ends  that  day' with  a 
*  God  bless  you  r" 

It  is  this  variety  of  character,  always 
unfolding  new  aspects  and  0[)ening  up 
unthoDght-of  powers,  which  is  tbe 
great  charm  of  Wilson's  mind.  What- 
ever he  may  happen  to  be  for  the  mo- 
ment, he  M  so  entirely,  that  a  super- 
ficial observer  is  tempted  to  believe, 
that  only  must  be  his  chief  inspinitioD. 
But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ihescene 
changes,  and  the  same  picturesqne  and 
noble  figure  gleams  round,  like  a  many- 
lighted  lantern,  in  a  new  colour  and 
altered  radiance.  So  quick  is  the  tran-' 
sition  that  the  spectator  is  puzzled, 
and  hesitates  what  to  maEe  of  the  bril- 
liant improvisatore  who  extemivdrises 
not  only  a  new  langoase  but  a  new 
being  at  every  tnm.  From  pottry  to 
prose,  from  sentiment  to  satire,  from 
the  most  joyous  of  all  idle  lives  to  sad- 
den Herculean  efforts  of  toil,  he  flashes 
upon  us  in  revolving  circles,  ever 
brighter  and  more  vivid  than  before, 
as  though  under  his  own  belt  he  car- 
ried a  hnndred  men.  A  greater  differ 
ence  could  scarcely  be  conoeivetl  than 
between  that  jovial  wanderer,  ever 
ready  for  sport  or  frolic,  who  comes 
into  the  little  Highland  irm  all  laden 
with  silvery  spoils  from  loch  and 
river,  and  this  serious  scholar  among 
his  books,  working  out  with  brilliant 
and  rapid  genius,  but  with  steady 
labour  as  well,  his  first  course  of 
leotares.     Instead  of  finding  com- 
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pariflons  for  htm  among  the  men  of 
his  time,  it  is  only  with  himself 
that  we  can  compare  and  contrast 
this  manifold  and  nraltifarioos  sonl. 
The  life  and  force,  the  endless  tide 
of  vital  energy  and  superb  hnmaa 
strength  which  conrses  through  his 
great  vein"*,  flow  over  npon  every- 
thing he  touches.  All  Edinburgh 
gleams  alight  with  him  as  he  goes 
aboat  the  etreets;  and  where  he 
stands,  in  the  Chair  of  the  Professor, 
in  the  Sanctum  of  Prince  Street, 
and,  still  more,  in  the  Ambrosian 
parlour,  is  about  to  become  a  lum- 
inous spot  over  half  the  world. 
The  light  is  but  at  the  dawning 
when  be  sits  thus  in  his  suburban 
retirement,  making  out  his  lectures, 
anxious  yet  for  the  position  which 
he  has  won  after  so  hard  a  fight. 
Hi^  whole  career  lies  unrevealed 
before  him  in  that  green  seclusion 
of  Anne  Street,  where  he  works 
among  his  books,  unaware  as  yet 
that  not  the  noble  firth,  gleaming  al- 
most before  his  eyes,  nor  the  lion- 
hill  behind,  will  one  day  be  more 
identified  with  Edinburgh  than 
his  own  grand  person  and  familiar 
fame.  It  is  the  beginning  of  his 
public  life,  and  he  stands  on  the 
eve  of  all  his  triumphs.  Behind 
him  lies  as  happy,  yet  as.  hard,  a 
probation  as  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  man ;  years  of  sunshine  dazzling 
and  effulgent,  barred  with  sadden 
breaks  of  shadow.  Already,  in  the 
early  pfay  of  his  powers,  reputation 
and  irifinence  have  come  to  him, 
more  in  sport  and  by  chance  than 
from  purpose  or  toil.  Now  he 
stands  on  the  height  of  the  arch  of 
his  life,  and,  breathing  hard  after 
the  stings  of  that  last  sharp  stretch 
of  ascent,  surveys  the  champaign 
before   him,    most    likely   as    little 


aware  of  what  was  in  it  as  any 
other  mortal.  He  is  not  thinking 
of  literature,  he  is  thinking  of  his 
lectures.  The  yoang  Professor,  in 
whom  only  half  of  his  encircling 
world  believes,  has  that  burden  on 
his  mind,  in  the  first  place,  to  make 
sure  provision  for  the  wants  of  his 
post;  and,  thereafter,  what  pleases 
Providence.  For  Christopher  North 
has  not  been  revealed  yet  out  of 
the  mirthful  skies;  summer  days 
only,  and  gay  hours  of  the  youthful 
twilight,  but  as  y^t  no  NoeteB  have 
educed  their  bright  impressions  out 
of  that  glowing,  impetuons,  and 
sunshiny  soul.  His  fame  and  his 
work  lie  still  before  him,  cast- 
ing uncertain  shadows  upon  the 
sanguine  firmament.  Space  and 
time  forbid  us  here  to  enter 
into  the  brilliant  perspective.  Let 
us  leave  him  for  the  moment  at  this 
natural  period.  For  the  first  time, 
and  with  a  novel  sotknd,  his  name 
has  become  dignified  into  that  of 
Professor  Wilson.  And  there  he 
sits,  with  his  piled-np  books,  noting 
down  the  rapid  suggestions  of  his 
genius  for  calm  examination  and 
arrangement,  and  inviting  his  friend 
to  enter  into  those  open  and  candid 
chambers  of  his  thoughts  to  super- 
vise and  regulate  the  process.  We 
could  not  pause  upon  a  picture 
more  full  of  troth  and  i  meaning. 
When  nve  open  the  recora  again  it 
will  be  upon  a  fuller  light  and  a 
more  animated  foreground.  Let  us 
leave  our  hero  in  the  mean  time  in 
his  study,  consulting  with  anxious 
simplicity,  and  trusting  with  the 
confidence  of  a  child  in  the  final 
judgment  of  his  early  companion. 
It  was  thus  that  the  new  Professor 
began  the  serious  business  of  his 
life. 
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